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TOPICS    -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


ITALY'S   POWER   REVEALED 


COMPELLING]  CONFIRMATION  of  von  Kallmann's 
admission  that  the  Central  Powers  can  not  win  the  war 
by  force  of  arms  was  obligingly  supplied  by  General 
Diaz,  who  was  at  that  moment  hurling  the  broken  and  demoral- 
ized fragments  of  the  Austrian  offensive  back  aeross  the  Piave 
in  ruin  and  rout.  This  achievement  has  not  only  splendidly 
redeemed  the  Italian  collapse  of  last  year  and  shattered  another 
Teutonic  dream  of  victory,  but,  as 
one  editor  remarks,  has  ' '  brought 
cheer  to  every  soldier  of  civiliza- 
tion whether  in  France,  in  Mace- 
donia, or  in  Mesopotamia."  In 
military  value,  says  the  New 
York  World,  Italy's  victory  is 
' '  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  war 
for  the  Allies  since  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne";  and  in  sentimental 
appeal,  it  adds,  "the  relief  of 
Venice  from  danger  of  destruc- 
tion ranks  second  to  no  exploit 
save  the  delivery  of  Jerusalem." 
' '  The  ignominious  breakdown 
of  an  offensive  by  a  miUion  men 
must  by  itself  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  critical  developments 
of  the  Avar,"  says  the  Syracuse 
Herald;  and  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Simonds  notes  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  "to  the  Italians 
belongs  the  credit  for  having  won 
the  first  great  victory  of  the 
campaign  of  1918  and  having 
made  the  great  contribution  to 
Allied  morale  of  the  current 
year."  Great  as  is  the  military 
value  of  their  success  on  the  Piave, 
adds  Mr.  Simonds,  "the  political 
importance  is  tremendous,  and 
its  effect  in  Vienna,  in  Sofia, 
and  Constantinople,  as  well  as 
in  Berlin,  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated."    For  Italy,  he  says,  it 

has  the  value  which  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  had  for  France, 
since  "it  saves  the  fertile  and  highly  industrialized  regions  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Savoy  Kingdom."  Thus  Austria's 
"hunger  offensive"  resulted  "not  in  the  conquest  of  food,  but 
in  the  loss  of  a  great  battle."  What  we  have  seen,  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "has  been  a  great  moral  triumph  of  the  Italian 
nation,  which  has  literally  arisen  from  the  dust  of  defeat  and 
despondency,  from  the  depths  of  misery  caused  by  the  most 
exacting  sacrifices  and  disaster,  and  at  a  single  bound  has  emerged 
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HE   SMASHED  THE    AUSTRIAN   OFFENSIVE. 

By    General    Diaz's    victory    over  the  Austrian  invader,   <;t\^ 

President  Wilson,  "a  very  great  blow  has  been  struck  not  only 
for  the  liberties  of  Italy,  but  of  the  world. 


victorious  over  a  host  of  enemies,  not  the  leasl  sinister  of  which 

were  to  be  found  behind  the  Italian  lines." 

Austria's  long-heralded  offensive  was  launched  on  June  15, 
and  the  general  retreat  before  the  Italian  counter-attacks  began 
just  a  week  later,  rapidly  developing  at  some  points  into  a  rout. 
"The  enemy  has  been  beaten  back  across  the  Piave  from  Mon- 
tello  to  the  sea."   announced  a  jubilant   dispatch  from   Rome, 

and  General  Diaz  reported  "a 
great  victory,*'  with  the  enemy 
repulsed  at  all  points  with  very 
heavy  losses  and  with  his  "pride 
broken."  Austria's  losses  in 
these  engagements,  according  to 
Italian  estimates,  were  nearly 
200,000,  including  4.5,000  prison- 
ers and  great  quantities  of  guns 
and  munitions.  Italy's  entire 
losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  according  to  a  semi- 
official dispatch  from  Rome,  wen- 
only  40.000,  altho  Vienna  ex- 
travagantly claims  that  number 
in  prisoners  alone,  and  puts  the 
total  Italian  casualties  at  150,- 
000  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
battle.  Striking  with  her  ut- 
most military  strength  after  six 
months  of  preparation,  Austria 
was  hurled  back  in  disastrous 
defeat  on  a  hundred-mile  front 
by  General  Diaz  without  the  use 
of  more  than  a  small  part  of 
his  available  reserves.  As  the 
Providence  Journal  remarks: 
"The  utmost  effort  of  which  the 
Vienna  Government  is  capable 
has  been  made,  and  made  with- 
out result,  except  to  reveal  th< 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Austrian 
military  machine  and  to  inspire 
the  Allied  nations  with  new 
confidence."  Austria  had  prom- 
ised her  soldiers,  we  learn  from  papers  found  on  prisoners,  that 
this  drive  would  be  the  last  stroke  to  put  Ita'y  out  of  the  war. 
Another  purpose  of  the  Austrian  attack,  we  are  told,  was  to  fun-, 
the  withdrawal  of  Allied  soldiers  from  the  Wesfc  in  Front  to  aid 
Italy;  but  a  more  probable  result,  remarks  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  will  be  the  withdrawal  of  Germans  from  France  to 
rescue  the  Austrian  armies.     As  this  paper  goes  on  to.  say: 

"The  gigantic  offensive  which  was  to  break  the  Italian  mili- 
tary power  and  the  moral  courage  of  the  Italian  people  has  been 
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a  boomerang.  Austrian  military  power  has  suffered  and  the 
Austrian  morale  has  been  delivered  a .  crushing  blow.  He 
who  was  to  help  his  big  brother  in  the  great  German  offensive 
is  calling  for  help." 

How  will  these  dramatic  developments  in  the  Italian  theater 
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THE   MOUNTAIN   ABOVE   THE   CLOUDS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

of  war  affect  the  German  higher  command?  asks  Colonel  Reping- 
ton,  a  well-known  British  military  expert.  And  he  thus  answers 
his  own  question  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 

'That  the  Austrian  retreat  will  be  a  serious  disappointment 
to  Ludendorff  goes  without  saying.  The  grave  internal  condi- 
tion of  Austria  and  the  fall  of  the  Seidler  Government  will 
necessarily  exercise  a  hampering  influence  upon  the  Austrian 
command,  and  Austria  will  become  more  resolutely  than  ever 
bent  upon  peace. 

"Many  other  problems  confront  German  headquarters,  such 
as  internal  conditions  in  Germany  herself,  the  rivalry  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  the  most  unsettled  conditions  in  Russia, 
the  failure  of  the  submarine,  the  question  of  man-power,  and 
the  unexpectedly  important  arrivals  of  Americans  in  France. 

"With  these  will  come  jealousies  and  commotions  never 
absent  from  German  main  headquarters  in  the  field  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong  and  the  patent  fact  that  a  great  German  re- 
verse may  cause  the  whole  edifice  to  crumble.  These  and  other- 
heavy  anxieties  may  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
German  commanders. 

"But  all  these  anxieties,  it  can  be  said,  will  be  dispelled  by 
victory,  and  matters  have  gone  too  far  in  France  for  half- 
measures  and  compromises  to  have  any  effect  now. 

"Austria  will  be  encouraged  to  try  again  and  Germany  will 
seek  in  victory  a  heroic  remedy  for  all  difficulties  which  afflict 
her." 

The  chief  strategical  result,  agrees  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  will  be  to  compel  Hindenburg  "to  strike  for  a  final  decision 
in  Prance  as  he  has  never  struck  before,"  since  "it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  it  is  now  more  lhan  ever  do  or  die  for  the  mili- 
tarists."    To  quote  further: 

"We  must  look  for  the  early  starting  of  another  offensive 
against  either  Paris  or  the  Channel  ports.  The  time  of  fighting 
for  1918  is  slipping  away  fast,  and  the  Kaiser,  as  well  as  Luden- 


dorff, knows  that  if  some  tangible  results  are  not  shown  when 
winter  comes,  all  Germany  will  flame  with  indignation  at  the 
failure  of  the  militarists  to  keep  their  promises  to  wind  the  whole 
thing  up  this  year.  The  disastrous  failure  of  the  C-boat  can 
no  longer  be  concealed,  as  the  news  of  the  landing  of  !)(K),(KK) 
Americans  with  practically  no  losses  spreads  abroad  throughout 
the  land.  How  much  longer  will  the  starved  people  of  Germany 
then  consent  to  have  the  war  go  on  in  which  a  victory  for  them 
will  then  plainly  be  utterly  impossible?" 

But  in  another  issue  the  same  paper  points  out  that  while  the 
breakdown  of  the  Austrian  offensive  may  hasten  another  Hin- 
denburg blow,  at  the  same  time  "it  relieves  the  situation  on  the 
entire  Western  Front."     For — 

"Beyond  question,  Italy  has  been  a  source  of  concern  to 
Foeh.  Only  the  facts  could  show  whether  Italian  morale  had 
recovered  from  the  disaster  of  Caporetto.  Only  the  facts  could 
show  how  much  of  the  Allied  reserve  might  be  needed  to  make 
head  against  a  second  Italian  collapse,  carrying  with  it  the  threat 
of  an  enforced  separate  peace.  There  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  in  the  formulation  of  Allied  strategy  last  winter,  in 
the  organization  of  the  Army  of  Maneuver  with  its  ultimate 
implication  of  a  single  generalissimo,  the  Italian  situation  count- 
ed heavily.  That  great  anxiety  is  now  removed.  Foch  can  now 
think  of  Paris  and  the  Channel  cities  without  worrying  over  the 
situation  between  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic." 

But  from  many  quarters  come  warnings  against  either  expect- 
ing too  much  from  Italy's  victory  or  relaxing  our  efforts  because 
of  it.  "Much  stress  is  now  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
enemy's  fighting  strength  is  probably  now  at  its  highest  possible 
maximum,  whereas  ours  is  daily  increasing,"  writes  a  London 
correspondent,  "but  this  does  not  change  the  attitude  of  prudent 
men  toward  the  next  three  months  as  a  critical  period,  and  the 
enrolment  of  men  up  to  fifty  years  of  age  in  the  army  service  is 
proceeding,  fathers  already  being  in  the  fighting-line  with  their 
sons."  The  Italians  themselves,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  going 
ahead  carefully  and  methodically.  And  an  Italian  military 
authority  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  sa\  s: 

"  Recent  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  the  Italians  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  Austrian 
attack 'have  led  to  exaggerated  expectations  in  some  quarters 


HOLDING   THE    B  IG. 

—  Knott   in  llic  Dallas  Newt. 

where  apparently  the  full  meaning  Of  the  situation  is  not  grasped. 
Austria  had  six  months  of  absolute  rest  in  which  to  prepare  ami 
train  her  armies  for  the  supreme  effort.  Practical!}  all  her 
troops  were  on  the  Italian  front,  as  since  the  Russian  collapse 
and  the  end  of  the  Roumanian  campaign  she  has  not  been  en- 
gaged elsew  here. 
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"Therefore,  all  her  resources,  including  the  fresh  levies  of  the 
young  men  <>t'  Austria  and  Bungary,  which  oounl  a  population  of 
.r)(),(HK),(KK),  were  arrayed  against  those  of  Italy,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  36,000,000. 

"Tliis  disproportion  of  man-power  lias  been  accumulating 
againsl  Italy  for  two  years.     The  Austrian  proclamation  on  the 
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AMERICA  IN  ITALY. 

These  American  officers  and  Red-Cross  nurses  are   merely   the   ad- 
vance-guard of  larger  forces  to  follow. 


eve  of  the  offensive  was  correct  in  its  statement  that  the  army  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  never  had  such  an  apparently  easy  chance 
for  victory,  based  upon  superiority  in  numbers  of  men,  in  ma- 
terial, and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  front  that  the  Italians 
were  holding. 

"No  outlandish  expectations  shoidd  be  entertained  from  the 
great  success  of  the  Italian  Army  in  holding  doggedly  to  the 
Piave  instead  of  obliging  the  enemy  by  retreating  to  the  line  of 
the  Po.  The  Italians  have  done  something  more  than  merely  to 
display  their  mettle  and  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Caporetto;  they 
have  inflicted  a  heavy  defeat  on  a  greatly  superior  enemy;  they 
have  struck  a  moral  blow  for  all  the  Allies;. they  have  inspired 
general  confidence  at  a  moment  when  it  was  needed,  but  until 
the  time  comes  for  all  the  Allies,  the  Italians  as  well  as  the  British. 
French,  and  Americans,  and  who  knows  but  the  Japanese  and 
Russians  also,  to  undertake  a  general  offensive,  it  would  be  a 
fundamental  mistake  to  expect  the  Italians  to  launch  blindly  an 
offensive  of  their  own." 

On  the  heels  of  Austria's  failure,  as  predicted,  came  the  open- 
ing gun  of  another  German  peace  offensive.  Addressing  the 
Reichstag,  Dr.  von  Kiihlmann,  German  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  stated  that  "in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  war,  its 
end  can  hardly  be  expected  through  purely  military  decisions 
alone  and  without  recourse  to  diplomatic  negotiations."  And  he 
went  on  to  indicate,  with  a  certain  amount  of  indirection  and 
circumlocution,  the  conditions  of  a  peace  acceptable  to  Ger- 
many. These  conditions,  stript  of  disguise,  are  thus  sum- 
marized by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"First — That  Mitteleuropa  shall  stand; 

''Secondly — That  Germany  shall  have  an  overseas  empire. 

"Thirdly — That  Germany  shall  be  restored  to  full  economic 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

"Fourthly — That  the  weapons  of  diplomacy  shall  displace 
the  swords. 

"Fifthly — That  the  negotiations  shall  be  secret;  and, 


"Sixthly  That  the  world  shall  accord  Germany  it^  honor 
and  respect  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  beginning  negotiation! 

In  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  same  paper  we  read: 

"In  the  official  view   Dr.  von    Kuhlmann's  only  new  contri- 
bution was  the  attempt  to  fasten   principal  responsibility  for 
planning  the  war  upon   Russia,  the  only  great   nation   who-! 
power  has  been  broken  by  the  Teutonic  military  and  propaganda 
machines. 

"Since  Germany  previously  had  contended  that  England  and 
Prance  were  responsible  tor  the  hostilities,  this  move  by  the 
minister  only  served  to  strengthen  the  belief  thai  a  main  pur- 
pose of  the  speech  was  to  invite  peace  proposals  from  the  W<  -t. 
altho  no  mention  was  made  of  peace  negotiations. 

"The  \  iew  here  is  that,  having  got  as  far  westward  as  the 
power    of    its   Army     was   able    to    reach    in    the    last  drive,  and 

fearing  a  substantia]  loss  of  Italian  territory  occupied  by  Austria 
as  a  result  of  the  brilliant  counter-offensive  bj  General  Diaz, 
Germany  was  renewing  its  old  effort  to  hold  its  ill-^ot  gains 
by  proposing  peace  negotiations  before  the  tide  began  to 
too  strongly  against  her,  and  at  the  same  time  pacify  the  elements 
in  Germany  and  Austria  which  are  clamoring  for  peace. 

"The  attempt  to  fasten  upon  Russia  principal  responsibility 
for  the  war,  with  the  broad  intimation  that  to  Russia  must  the 
Central  Powers  look  for* compensation,  instantly  was  interpreted 
by  Entente  diplomats  as  designed  to  encourage  the  pacifist 
elements  in  the  Entente  countries  to  hope  for  more  favorable 
terms  of  peace  than  they  would  otherwise  have  a  right  to  expect, 
and,  of  course,  to  weaken  their  own  governments  by  their  agi- 
tation for  a  negotiated  peace." 

The  reply  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  Allies,  if  they  deem  it  worth 
while  to  answer,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "can  only  be  a  tlat 
and  absolute  refusal  to  negotiate."     For — 

"No  peace,  as  President  Wilson  has  pointed  out,  can  be  built 
on  foundations  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  and  the  legalization  of  the 
most  outrageous  wrongs  known  to  history. 

"3ut  in  one  respect  this  latest  declaration  by  Germany  will 
do  good.     It  shows  that  a  negotiated  peace  means  a  compli  te 
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surrender  by  the  Allies.      This  time  not  even  the  most  sham- 
of  our  pro-Germans  will  be  impudent  enough  to  urge  the  accep- 
tance of  so  thorny  an  olive-branch  as  is  now  nominally  held  out." 

To  make  peace  prematurely,  affirms  the  New  York   World, 
"would  be  a  crime  second  only  to  that  of  the  medievalists  who 
began  the  war  inexcusably." 
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Abano  Bagni G  fi 

Adige  (river) G  3 

Am ... . E  1 

Agno  I  river) E  4 

Agcrtlo  \'alley ....  A  8 

Agugliaro G  5 

Ala D  2 

Alano  di  Piave. . . .  C  7 

Albaredo E  7 

Albaredo  d' Adige.  G  3 

Albero.. G  3 

Alberoni  Faro.  .  .  .  G  8 

Albettone G  .5 

Albiano A  3 

Albignasego G  fi 

Alonte G  4 

Aipone  (river) .  .  .  .  G  3 

Altavilla F  4 

Altichiero F  6 

Altino E  9 

Altivole D  7 

Andalo A  2 

Andogno B  2 

Andreis A  10 

Annone  Veneto ...  D  10 

Arcade D  H 

Arco C  2 

Arcole G  3 

Arcugnano F  5 

Aresa F  2 

Arlesega F  6 

Arqua  Petrarca . .  .  G  6 

Arsa  Valley C  2 

Arsie B  6 

.Vrsiero D  4 

Arten B  6 

Artugna  (river) . . .  B  9 

Arzer  Grande G  7 

Arzignano E  4 

Asiago G  5 

Asiago  Plateau .  .  .  C  4 

Asolo D  7 

Assa  Valley C  4 

Astico  (river) E  5 

Aviano B  10 

Avio D  2 

Avisio  (river) A  3 

Azzano  Decimo. .  .  C  10 

Baechiglione  (river)  F  6 

Badia  Calavena. . .  E  3 

Bagnolo G  4 

Baisi C  3 

Ballino B  1 

Baone G  5 

Barbarano F  5 

Barcon U  7 

Bardolino E  1 

Baselga A  3 

Bassanello F  0 

Bassano D  fi 

Battaglia G  6 

Bavaria C  8 

Bedol A  4 

Belfiore F  3 

Bellotti B  6 

Belluuo A  8 

Belluuo  Veronese. .  D  2 

Bertigo C  5 

Besenello C  3 

Bestano  Pass C  1 

Bevadoro F  6 

Bezzecca C  1 

Biadene D  7 

Binio B  1 

Bisatto  (river)....  F  5 

Boion G  7 

Bolca  Purga E  3 

Bolzano E  5 

Bonavigo G  3 

Bondo B  1 

Borghetto D  2 

Borgo B  4 

Borgorieco E  7 

Borso C  f> 

Bosco  Chiesanova .  E  2 

Bovolenta G  7 

Bovolone G  3 

Breda I)  9 

Breganze D  5 

Brendola F  4 

Brenta  (river) ....  I)  5 

Brentella  Canal...  D  8 

Brentino E  1 

Breonio E  2 

Bressanvido E  5 

Briana E  1 

BrogliaHO E  4 

Brugine G  7 

Brugnera ('  0 

Brusago \  4 

Budoja B  <J 

Burano I  9 

Bussolengo F  1 

Caderzone A  1 

Cadoneghe  I  7 

CaeranodiS. Man..  D  7 

Calavino B  2 

Oalccraiiica B  3 

Caldiero I  3 

Caldogno E  "> 

Caldonazzo B  3 

Galliano C  3 

( 'almanino I !  l 

Caltrano I)  4 

Calvene D  5 

Camalo D  8 

( 'amisaun  \  iivntino  E  ti 

Cainpagna  Lupia..  (1  7 

Campiglia <J  .') 

( 'ampo  d'Arsego , .  F  7 

Gampodoro  I  6 

( 'atnpogro  i  <•  I'.'  i.  1>  '■'> 

Carqpolongo  C  •') 

d  polongo  <  '<  7 

Camponogara    ...  F  7 


( 'ampo  San 

Martino E  0 

( 'ampo  San  Piero .   E  7 

Canale  San  Bono..   A  6 

Candelu D  9 

Caneva B  9 

Caoria A  5 

OapoSile E  10 

Cappella  Maggiore  B  9 

Caprile  Hills  (mt.)  C  6 

Caprino  Veronese.   E  1 

Oarbonera D  8 

Cares B  1 

Oariso'.o A  1 

Carmignano E  5 

Carpane C  5 

Carrara  San 

Giorgio G  fi 

Carre D  4 

Cartigliano D  5 

Cartura G  fi 

Casal  di  Ser  (go..  G  6 

Casale  sul  Sile E  9 

CaseGheller C  8 

Caselle G  4 

Caselle D  7 

Casenove C  3 

Casier E  8 

Oasotto C  4 

Cassola D  6 

Cassone D  1 

Castagnero F  5 

Castelcucco C  6 

Castelfranco 

Venoto D  7 

Castelgomberto.  .  .  E  4 
Castelletto  di 

Brenzone D  1 

Castello  di  Godego  D  fi 

Castelnuovo B  ."> 

Castel  Tesino B  5 

Caston  d'ArsiiTo 

(mt.) C  3 

Cavajon E  1 

Oavalcaselle F  1 

Oavaso C  7 

Cavazuccherina. .  .  E  10 

Cavedago A  2 

Cavedine B  2 

Cazzano F  3 

Ceggia D  10 

( 'i  Ijina  (river) ....  A  10 

Cembra. A  3 

Cembra  Valley.. . .   A  3 

Ceneda B  8 

Ceniga B  2 

Ceraino E  1 

Cerro  Veronese.  .  .  E  2 
Cervarese  San 

Croce F  5 

Cessna B  7 

Cesio B  7 

Cessalto D  10 

Chiampo E  3 

Chiampo  (river) .  .   E  3 

Chiarano D  10 

Chics A  9 

Chirignago F  S 

CimaAcquiglio(rnt.)D  2 

Cima  d'Asta  (mt.).  A  5 
Cima  di  Brenta 

(mt.) A  2 

CimadiPosta(mt)  D  ?. 

Cima  Dodici  (mt.)  B  4 

Cimadolino D  9 

Cima  Manderiolo 

(mt.) B  4 

Cima  Presanella 

(mt.) A  1 

CimaTosa  (mt.)..   A  1 

Cimon  Rava  (mt.)  A  5 

Cinto  Euganeo.  .  .   G  5 

Cismon C  6 

Cismone  (river)..  .   C  fi 

Cison B  8 

Cittadella. E  6 

Codevigo G  7 

Codogne C  9 

Cogollo D  4 

Cola F  1 

ColdelMoi  (mt.).  B  7 

Col  dell  Orso  (mt.)  C  6 

Col  Nudo  (mt,)...  A  9 

Col  Vicentin  (mt.).  B  8 

Colfosco C  8 

ColleBorcola  (hill)  C  3 

Colle  Umberto. . . .  0  9 

Colli  Euganei  (mts.)  G  5 

Collo  Oliver  (int.).   B  9 

Cologna  Vcneta.  . .    (■  4 

Oolognola F  3 

('(■tiio D  5 

Conegliano C  8 

Conscio E  8 

Cordevole  (river)..  A  7 

Cordignano C  9 

( 'ornedo E  4 

Oornegliana G  fi 

Cornuda C  7 

Corte C  7 

Cortellazzo E  10 

Costabissara E  4 

Coatalunga C  7 

Costermano E  1 

Creepadoro E  3 

(rnsara 1)  ."> 

<  iuoca *i  i 

Deae  (river) E  8 

Dolce I  l 

Dolo I  7 

Dose i                 I  B 

Dro                        B  2 

Dueville  E  5 

Ehego ('  r> 

Erbezzo E  2 


Etech  Thai  (valley)  B  3 

Fagare D  9 

Fai A  3 

Faller B  6 

Fara  Vicentina.  .  .  D  5 

Farra A  9 

Farra  di  Soligo.  .  .  C  8 

Favaro E  8 

Feltre B  7 

Fener C  7 

Ferrara  di  M .  Baldo  D  1 

Fibbio  (river) .  .  .  .  F  3 

Fiera  di  Primiero..  A  6 

Fiesso  d'Artico F  7 

Folgaria C  3 

Folina D  9 

Follina B  8 

Fome D  6 

Fongara D  3 

Fontana  Fredda...  B  10 

Fontanel!  e C  9 

Fontaniva E  6 

Fonzaso B  6 

Fonzolo D  7 

Forni C  4 

Fortogna A  8 

Fossalanga D  7 

Fossalta  di  Piave..  E  9 

Fossetta E  9 

Fossetta  Canal . . .  E  9 

Fosso F  7 

Foza C  5 

Frassine  (river) .  . .  G  5 

Fratta  (river) G  4 

Fratte E  6 

Fregona B  9 

Frenzela  Valley. . .  C  5 

Fugazze  Plain  .  .  .  .  D  3 

Fumane E  1 

Fusina F  8 

Gadena  Valley C  5 

Gajarine C  9 

Galliera D  « 

Gallio C  5 

Galzignano G  6 

Gambellara F  4 

Garda E  1 

GardaLake D  1 

Gazzo E  6 

Giavera D  8 

Giudiearia  (valley)  B  1 

Giustino A  1 

Godega C  9 

Gorgo D  10 

Gosaldo A  7 

Grancona F  4 

Grantorto E  fi 

(irezzana E  2 

Grigno B  5 

Grisignano F  5 

Grisolera E  10 

Grizzo A  10 

Groulai  (mt.) V  4 

Grumolo E  \  5 

Gua  (river) F  4 

Illasi F  3 

Illasi  (river) F  3 

Imer A  6 

Inferno  Mountain.  A  4 

Ischia B  3 

Isera C  2 

Isola  di  Malo E  4 

Isola  Rizza G  3 

Istrana D  8 

Javre B  1 

Kreuzspitze  (mt.) .  A  4 

Lagarina  Valley. . .  D  2 

Laghi C  3 

Lago  di  Garda.. .  .  D  1 

Lago  di  Ledro . . . .  C  1 

Lago  di  Molveno . .  A  2 

Lago  S.  Croce ....  A  9 

Lamon B  6 

Lancenigo D  8 

Lavagno F  3 

Lavarone C  3 

Lavis A  3 

Lazisc F  1 

Leagra  (river) .  .  .  .  D  3 

Ledro  Lake C  1 

Legnaro G  7 

Legos C  1 

Lentiai B  7 

Lerino E  5 

Le  Sarche B  2 

Levico B  4 

Limana B  8 

Limena F  6 

Limone  S.Giovanni  ('  1 

Livenza  (river) .  .  .  ( '  !) 

Lizzana C  2 

Longarc F  5 

Lonigo F  4 

Loppio C  2 

Lora  Pass I)  3 

Loreggia E  7 

Loria D  6 

Loason I  9 

Lovadina 1)  8 

Lozzo  Atestino.  .  .  G  5 

Lugo 1 )  .") 

Luserna C  4 

Magre 1)  4 

Malamo(  co F  9 

Malanottc < '  9 

Malceedne 1)  1 

Main   E  4 

Mandre ('  8 

Maniago \  10 

Manaue C  lo 

Marano I 

Marano I)  4 

Marano F  7 

Marcrlise F  3 

Marceeina B  j 


Marco C  2 

Marcon E  8 

Mareno C  9 

Mareno  (river) B  8 

Marghera F  8 

Marostica D  5 

Marsango E  6 

Marsure A  10 

Martellago E  8 

Mas A  8 

Maser C  7 

Maseri G  >'< 

Maserada D  8 

Mason 1)  5 

Massanzago E  7 

Meano V  3 

Meduna C  10 

Meduna  (river).  .  .   C  10 

Mel B  7 

Melma E  8 

Meolo E  9 

Mcschio  (river).  .  .    B  8 

Mestre V  8 

Mcstrino F  fi 

Mezzane F  3 

Mezzolombardo .  .   A  3 

Mezzotedesco \  3 

Mira .' .    .   F  8 

Mirano F  7 

Mis  (river) A  7 

Mizzole F  2 

Moglianio E  8 

Molvena D  5 

Molveno A  2 

Molveno  Lake V  2 

Monastier E  !i 

Monfiuno C  7 

Monta F  6 

Monte  Agaro  (mt.)  A  5 
Monte  Altissimo  di 

Nago  (mt.)...   C  2 

Moute  Asolone(mt.)C  6 
Monte  Badenecchc 

(mt.) C  5 

Monte  Baldo  (int.)  I)  1 

Montebello F  4 

Montebelluna D  7 

Monte  Belpo  (mt.)  E  1 
Monte  Berretta 

(mt.) C  6 

Monte  Bertiaga 

-    (mt.) ('  .1 

Monte  Bolca  (mt.)  E  3 
Monte  Bondone. . .  B  2 
Monte  Cascnet(mt.)C  6 
Monte  Castelgom- 
berto (mt.)...  C  5 
Monte  CavaHo(mt)  A  9 

Moutecchia F  3 

Montecchio 

Maggiore.  ...    F    4 
Montecchio 

Precalcino D  a 

Monte  Cesen  (mt.)  C  7 

Monte  Corno  (mt.)  C  3 

Monte  di  Malo.  .  .  E  4 
Monte  Faverghera 

(mt.) B  8 

Monte  Fontana 

Secca  (mt,)...  C  G 
Monte  Forcellona 

(mt.) G  5 

Monteforte F  3 

Montegalda F  a 

Montegaldella . .  . .  F  n 

Monte  Gazza  (mt.)  A  2 

Monte  Grappa(mt.)C  6 

Montegrotto G  6 

Monte  Lisser  (mt.)  C  5 

Montello  (river)...  C  7 

Monte  Longara(mt.)C  5 
Monte  Magnaboschi 

(int.) C  5 

Monte  Meletta  di 

Gallio  (int.) . .  C  5 

Monte  Obante  (mt.)  D  3 

Monte Pasubio  (mt.)C  3 

Monte  Pavicne(nit.)A  6 

Monte  Pertica  (mt.)G  fi 

Monte  1'izzo  (mt.  I    ('  fi 

Monte  Pizzocdnt.)  B  9 
Monte  Pizzocco 

(mt.) V  7 

Monte  Pizzon  (mt.)  A  7 
Monte  Ramezza 

(int.) A  fi 

Monte  Raul  (mt.).  A  10 

Montereale A  10 

Monte  Scaimppio 

(int.) B  3 

Monte  Sojarolo 

(mt.) C  0 

Monte  Sparavieri 

(int.)........    U  2 

Monte  Spinoncia 

(mt.) C  fi 

Monte  Tenera(mt.)B  1 

Monte Tomba ( mt.l  ('  fi 
Monte  Tondarecor 

(int.) C  5 

MontcTratta(mt.)  A  9 

Monte Verena  (mt.)  ('  l 

MonliMcriii  (nits.)  F  4 

Monticano  (river).  ('  '.i 

Monticello E  .r> 

Moid  il.cssiniunts.ll)  2 

Montorio I'  2 

Montorao.    . ..        F  4 

Moraand I  ' 

Muri                            C  2 

Moriago C  7 

Moesano I  S 

Motta  di  Livenza     l>  10 

Murano...              E  9 

Murelle                  F  7 


Musestre  (river).  .   E  9 

Musile E  10 

Musone  (river) .  .  .   E  7 

Mussolente D  6 

Nago ('  2 

Navene D  1 

Negarine F  2 

NcKrar E  2 

Negrisia D  9 

Nervesa C.  8 

Noale.. E  7 

Noce  (river) V  3 

Nogare \  3 

Noa Valley...       .  C  -i 

Nove I)  5 

Novale I)  1 

Novaledo B  4 

Noventa (■  S 

Noventa E  7 

Noventa  di  Piave .   D  10 

Nuovo  (river) .  .  .  .  G  4 

Oderzo D  9 

Onara E  6 

One 1)  fi 

Onigo ( '  7 

Oppeano <!  3 

Orgiano G  t 

Oriago F  8 

Onnelle 1)  9 

Orolo  (river) E  4 

Orsago C  9 

Ospedaletto B  5 

Pademello D  8 

Paderno ( '  (i 

Paderno .  D  8 

Padua F  fi 

Paeae O  8 

Palazzolo F  1 

Palu G  3 

Palu V  4 

Pantena  Valley.  ..   E  2 

Parona F  2 

Pasiano  di  Sotto .  .  C  10 

Pasindo B  1 

Passo  Campogrosso  D  3 

Pa-sso  della  Lora.  .   D  3 

Passo  di  Bestano. .   C  1 

Pastrengo F  1 

•  Pedavena B  6 

Pederobba C  7 

Pellestrina G  8 

Pennar C  5 

Pergino B  3 

Pemumia G  6 

Pero D  9 

Persacco G  3 

Pescantina F  1 

Peschiera F  1 

Pianiga F  7 

Piano  Fugazze 

(plain) I)  3 

Pianzano C  9 

Piave  (river) E  10 

Piavon D  9 

Piazza ( '  3 

Piazzola E  6 

Pietramurata B  2 

Pieve... C  1 

Pieve  d'Alpago.  .  .   A  9 

Pieve  di  Soligo....   C  8 

Pieve  Spiazza A  1 

Pieve  Tesino B  5 

Pileante D  2 

Pine  Valley A  3 

Piuzolo A  1 

Piombino  Dese.  .  .   E  7 

Piove  di  Sacco. ..."  7 

Piovene D  4 

Piz  di  Sagron  (mt.)  A  7 

Podestaria D  2 

Poiano F  fi 

Pojana G  4 

Polcenigo B  9 

Polverara (i  7 

Pomaruolo C  2 

1'onte  di  Brenta.. .   F  7 

Ponte  di  Piave....    D  9 

Pontelongo G  7 

Ponte  Dell  Alpi.  .  .    A  8 

Ponte  San  Nicolo.  G  7 

Ponti  sul  Mincio.  .   F  1 

Ponton E  1 

Ponzano  Veneto.. .    1)  s 

Porcia B  10 

Porte  (irandi E  9 

Portobuffole. .    .       ('Hi 

PortodiLido  (port)  F  9 
Porto  di   Mala- 

mocco  (port) .  G  9 

I'nsiiia I)  3 

Possagno 0  fi 

Poatioma I>  8 

Pove. 1)  '> 

Povegliano I)  8 

Prabione 1)  1 

I'rata  di  Pordenone  C  lo 

l'ravisdonani    ...      C  10 

I'reganziol E  8 

Preesana O  4 

Primol&no B  ti 

I'run E  2 

Punta  I'riula 

(bridge) C  8 

I'u..-    \  9 

Oner,) ('  7 

Quinto E  S 

Quinto I  s 

Quinto I 

Quiniano 1 

Rai                        C  9 

Reeoara                 D  3 

Retrontolo         ..  C  8 

Hi'h.lina  \  alley    .       \  I 

Elesaoa   1  7 

Rcvedoli I  LO 


Revine  Lago B  8 

Riese D  7 

Rimonta  (river).. .  B  7 

Riva C  1 

Rivoli . .  E  1 

Roana C  4 

Romano D  6 

Romanziol D  9 

Ronca F  4 

Roncade E  9 

Roncadelle D  9 

Roncegno B  4 

Ronchi F  fi 

Rcnco  all-  Adigc. .  G  3 

Roncone B  1 

Rosa D  0 

Rosaano D  6 

Rolzo ('  4 

Roverchiara I !  3 

Rovere  di  Velo E  2 

Roveredo  Gua    .  .  .    G  4 

Roveredo  in  Piano.  B  10 

Rovereto C  -' 

Rovolon F  ~> 

Rubano F  fi 

Rustigne D  9 

Sabbione G  4 

Sabbioni E  10 

Sacile B  9 

Saibeua ('  5 

Saint  Michaele.  .  .   A  3 

Saint  Orsola A  4 

Saletto D  9 

Salgareda D  9 

Salzano E  7 

San  Ambrogio.  .  .  .   E  1 

San  Andrea F  7 

San  Andrea D  9 

San  Angelo ('•  7 

San  Antonio A  .  1 

San  Biagio  di 

Callalta D  9 

San  Bonifacio F  3 

San  Bruson F  7 

San  Croce B  8 

San  Croce  Lake. . .   A  9 

San  Dona  di  Piave  E  10 

Sandra F  1 

Sandrigo D  5 

San  Elena E  9 

San  Fiore C  9 

San  Foca B  10 

San'Germano F  4 

San  Giacomc B  8 

San  Giorgio  delle 

Pertiche E  fi 

San  Giorgio  in 

Bosco E  6 

San  Giovanni 

Ilarione E  3 

San  Giovanni 

Lupatoto F  2 

San  Giustina B  7 

San  Giustina  in 

Colle E  6 

San  Gregorio A  7 

San  Lazzaro E  s 

San  i/conardo A  10 

San  Lorenzo  Valley  ('  fi 

San  Lucia  di  Piave  C  8 

San  Margarita. . . .  C  2 

San  Marino G  5 

San  Martino 

Buonalbergo. .   F  3 

San  Massimo.    .  .  .   F  2 

SanMaurodi  Saline  E  3 

Sau  Michcle D  1 

San  Michele E  7 

Sau  Michele I)  9 

San  Michele F  2 

San  Michele  del 

Quurtc E  9 

Sau  Nazario C  ■"> 

San  Pietro C  4 

San  Pietro  di 

Barbozza ('  7 

San  Pietro  Feletto.  0  s 

Sau  Pietro  I ncarianoE  1 

San  Pietro  in  (iu. .    E  5 

San  Pietro  Musso- 

lino E  3 

San  Pietro 
Viminario. 

San  Polo I)  9 

San  Quirino B  10 

San  Stino  <li 

l.ivenza I)  10 

Santa  Anna                 I'  fi 

Santa  Mariadi  Sala  E  7 

Santorao                  1)  4 

S  in  Vendemiano.     0  9 

San  \  igilin E  1 

San  \  ila I)  7 

San  Vito D  4 

San  /.Clio  di 

Montegna E  ! 

Saonara I  i  7 

Saone B  1 

S;in:'  (river) B  2 

Sarcgo F  4 

Sannede.                B  9 

Scaltenigo F  7 

Schiavon,                1)  ."> 

Schic.                   1)  4 

E  7 

Sedioo                    v  7 

Segusino                  C  7 

SeTva                      D  > 

Selva.                         \  10 

Selva  di  Progno         I  ; 

.11,1                I  I. 

Beret                    B  6 

Semaglia                    C  8 

Samvalk              B  s 

Servo B  6 


Sette  Comuni C 

Signoressa I) 

Sil-  ' ' river) E 

Siror ,  A 

Suave t 

Nilagna C 

Soligo  (river) (' 

Bona E 

Sospirolc A 

Sossai A 

nio G 

Soverzenc A 

Sovilla .......  C 

Sovizzo E 

Si«--<a (. 

Spinea F 

Spineda I) 

Sponnaggjore. . .  A 

Spregiano D 

Stenico .  .  B 

Stra ) 

strigno.  B 

Sugana  Valley .  B 

Susi-gana 0 

Tambre .  A 

Tasson ( 

Tavernelle F 

Tavo I 

Telve B 

Tenno 0 

Teolo (; 

Terlago A 

Termine B 

Terragnolo  Vafli 

Terra^sa ( i 

Terzo F 

Tesina  (river) E 

Tezze B 

Tezze D 

Thiene D 

Tiarno (' 

Tignale D 

Tione B 

Tonadico A 

Torbolc C 

Torcegno B 

Torrebelvicino. . . .  D 

Torre  di  Moste   . .  D 

Torreglia G 

Torreselle V. 

Torri  del  Benaco..  E 
Torri  di  Quartesob  E 

Treliaseleghe  E 

Tregnago F 

Tremosine D 

Trentino B 

Trentino  Alps. . . .  A 

Trcvignano D 

Treville I 

Treviso D 

Tribolo  (river  >.    .  .  F' 

Trichiana B 

Tri.nt B 

Trissino 1 

Tyrol A 

Vago F 

\alarsa D 

Valdagno E 

Void"  Aeea  ....  C 

Val  di  M«  ( 

Valdobbiadcne.  I 

\'al  Frenzela C 

Val  Gadena C 

Valla D 

Val  Lagarina .  .    .  .  D 

Vail  Arsa    O 

Valli  dei  Signcri. ..  D 

Vallio  (river) E 

Vallonara I) 

Valmorbia 0 

Val  Pantena V. 

Valrovina D 

Val  S.  I.,  renzo 0 

Valstagna C 

Val  Sugana B 

Val  Terragnolo.  .  .  C 
Vanoi  (river1        .A 

Vas (' 

N'ascon D 

Vassola (' 

Vedelago 1) 

Velo I 

Velq  d'Astico. .  D 

Venice F 

Verb A 

Verona 1 

\  i  -irtKi  Nurva   .  .  K 

Vezzano B 

\  iceuza 1 

Vidor 

\Tgo...  B 

\  igodaraere.  I 

\igolo B 

Vigcnovo  .  V 

Vlgonsa,,  1 

Villa  del  Oonte  I 

\  illafnntana 

X'illafranca 1 

Villaea.     ..  1 

;  ilia  I^agarina  ' 

\ilIanova  I 

\  illaverh  1 

\ill..rl« ....  1 1 

\illon,  .  B 

Vo  Q 

\  i  HUM  ' 

I 

Volpago.      ...  I1 

/-imlwna I 

Zehtrino 

Eenio.  Q 

Zenmn 1' 

Zero  Brai  I 

Ximella 

Zovencedo F 
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OUR   FIRST  SEAPLANE  VICTORY.      THIS   GERMAN  PLANE  WAS   SHOT    DOWN    IN    FLAMES  BY  AN   AMERICAN   AVIATOR 


...    STRAIGHTENING   THE   IRISH   LINE 

THE  NEWS  OF  RETREAT  is  sometimes  made  more 
palatable  when  it  is  described  as  a  strategic  withdrawal 
from  an  untenable  salient  or  as  a  mere  straightening  of 
the  line.  But  the  Lloyd  George  Government's  withdrawal  from 
its  policy  of  conscription  and  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  seems  to 
observers  of  all  classes  of  political  opinion  in  both  this  country 
and  England  as  an  admission  of  defeat.  The  Home-Rule 
salient,  observes  the  writer  of  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World,  "has  been  surrendered  through  flank  attacks  of 
Professor  de  Valera  on  one  side  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  signal  victory  for  the  allied  revolutionary  forces 
of  Sinn-Feinism  and  Orangeism."  The  Liberal  and  Radical 
press  of  England,  as  represented  by  the  Manchester  Guardian 
and  the  London  Daily  News,  find  the  procedure  discreditable, 
and  the  latter  paper  sees  but  one  result:  "the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  constitutional  party  and  the  enthronement  of  the 
anarchy  of  the  Sinn  Fein."  On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of 
Home  Rule  and  friends  of  conscription,  like  the  Unionist  London 
Morning  Post,  await  with  some  alarm  the  effect  of  "this  abject 
surrender  to  the  intransigence  of  Irish  discontent  and  the 
arrogance  of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy." 

In  explaining  the  move  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  Prime 
Minister  declared  that  the  Government  still  stood  by  the  policy 
it  announced  on  April  9,  but  was  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  men  with  whom  it  had  entrusted  the 
administration  of  Ireland.  These  men,  Lord  French  and  Chief 
Secretary  Shortt,  had  advised  the  Government  to  attempt  a 
scheme  of  voluntary  recruiting  before  enforcing  conscription. 
As  for  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  was  as  strongly  in 
favor  of  it  as  ever,  but  powerful  personalities  had  been  engaged 
with  the  Germans  to  subvert  British  rule  in  Ireland,  while  the 
Church  as  a  body  in  Ireland  had  challenged  the  Imperial 
supremacy.  He  spoke  of  the  Sinn-Fein  plot  with  Germany 
as  a  deadly  blow  to  the  British  Empire  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  peril.  Under  these  conditions  Mr.  Lloyd  George  finds 
it  "impossible  to  legislate,  at  any  rate  until  these  misunder- 
standings have  been  removed.1'  But  the  Premier  emphasized 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  dropt  the  Irish  problem.  He  appealed 
to  Sir  Edward  .Corson  to  use  his  ability  and  influence  to  help 
solve  the  trouble,  and  said: 

"  I  am  still  hopeful  that  conditions  in  Ireland  will  be  so  re- 
stored that  you  can  recreate,  as  it  were,  the  conciliatory  spirit 
which  at  one  time  dominated  all  parties  here  and  in  Ireland  and 
be  able  to  settle  this  problem  even  during  the  war. 

"This  is  a  war-problem,  and  not  to  settle  it  is  to  increase  our 
difficulties  in  conducting  the  war,  and  it  will  increase  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  United  States  also  in  conducting  the  war." 

Mr.  Edward  Shortt,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  explained  to 


the  House  that  the  change  of  policy  was  due  to  two  main  causes: 
the  first  and  most  far-reaching  was  the  discovery  of  a  German 
plot  in  Ireland,  and  the  second  the  feeling  in  Ireland  against  con- 
scription which  developed  into  an  organized  anticonscription 
movement.  The  latter,  he  said,  had  resulted  in  a  recrudes- 
cence of  drilling,  seditious  speaking,  outrages,  and  midnight 
raids  for  arms.  Mr.  Shortt  discust  at  some  length  the  evi- 
dence of  German  plotting  in  Ireland,  which  he  declared  to  have 
been  most  real.  As  reported  in  the  press  dispatches,  he  told  of  the 
finding  of  seditious  propaganda,  and  notices  posted  on  the  walls 
inciting  people  to  aid  any  German  force  that  might  land,  and 
said  he  had  traced  the  activity  of  German  agents  running 
through  a  period  of  some  eight  years.  A  hopeful  fact,  in  Mr. 
Shortt's  opinion,  is  the  way  in  which  men  of  all  parties  and  faiths 
have  come  forward  to  assist  the  Government  in  voluntary  re- 
cruiting in  Ireland. 

In  this  country  the  New  York  E retting  Post  makes  much  of  the 
"humiliation,"  "stupidity,"  "vacillation,"  and  "madness"  of 
the  Premier.  The  New  York  World,  with  rather  less  bitterness, 
considers  the  Premier's  act  a  confession  that  "the  Irish  question 
is  in  a  more  hopeless  muddle  than  ever."  It  seems  to  The  World 
that  the  English  Government  has  displayed  both  "indecision" 
and  "impotence."  As  it  tells  the  story,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
solemnly  pledged  to  Home  Rule,  then — 

"Under  the  rash  impulse  that  prompted  him  suddenly  to  tie  up 
to  Irish  conscription  he  plunged  headlong  irto  disaster.  The 
Government  at  once  forfeited  all  credit  for  having  acted  in  good 
faith  in  offering  the  Irish  Home  Rule.  Ihithe  circumstances  Home 
Rule  was  suspected  as  a  bribe,  and  as  a  threat  conscription  car- 
ried no  weight.  Ireland  rose  like  one  man  to  fight  the  menace  of 
compulsory  military  service.  In  their  violence  of  speech  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  the  clergy,  Nationalists  and  Sinn- 
Feiners,  and  the  Government  was  intimidated  into  doing  nothing. 

"There  was  still  one  chance  of  saving  the  situation.  By 
shelving  conscription  and  establishing  without  delay  Home  Rule 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Irish  Convention,  possibly 
Ireland  might  have  been  conciliated.  But  the  Government  let 
the  opportunity  slip^by,  and  with  the  arrest  of  dozens  of  Sinn- 
Fein  leaders  the  situation  was  beyond  repair." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  considers  the  power  of  the  Sinn-Fein 
element  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  Home  Rule,  for  no 
English  ministry  could  survive  which  did  not  recognize  "the 
danger  to  the  country  which  would  have  risen  had  Home  Rule 
been  established,  when  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  under 
(lie  influence  of  men  at  variance  with  the  Government."  To 
the  Boston  Transcript  it  seems  that — 

"In  any  case  both  Sinn  Fein  and  the  hierarchy  win  at  least  a 
momentary  victory  in  this  announcement.  Sinn  Fein  may  be 
said  to  have  won  a  double  advantage.  It  wins  on  Home  Rule, 
to  which  it  is  unalterably  opposed,  and  it  wins  again  on  the 
conscription,  which  it  declares  it  will  resist  with  rebellion.     Sinn 
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Fein,  by  this  decision  of  the  Government,  is  taken  as  the  real 
representative  of  the  people  of  Ireland." 

But  many  Irish  Nationalists,  we  read  in  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  London,  are  not  dissatisfied,  believing,  according 
to  Dublin  reports,  that  conscription  is  dead,  while  Home  Rule 
has  only  been  shelved. 

While  from  the  view-point  of  the  moment  it  may  seem  un- 
fortunate that  the  Irish  question  can  not  be  settled  now,  the 
Newark  News  thinks  "it  is  probably  better  that  it  should  be  dis- 
posed of  some  other  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm;  what  would 
be  done  now  would  be  merely  a  makeshift;  it  will  prove  no  em- 
barrassment in  the  war  if  it  be  left  merely  to  simmer;  with  the  ad- 
vent of  peace  a  settlement  program  would  be  more  promising." 


OUR   HAND   TO   MEXICO 

THE  ANGRY  AND  ABUSIVE  OUTBURSTS  of  the 
German  press  that  greeted  President  Wilson's  appeal 
to  the  Mexican  people  to  banish  suspicion  and  distrust 
from  their  feelings  toward  the  United  States  give  point  to  the 
charge  that  Mexico  is  now  the  most  fertile  field  for  German 
propaganda  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  Essen 
Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Zeitung,  the  Krupp  organ,  denounces 
what  it  calls  America's  policy  of  trying  to  "blackmail"  Mexico 
into  hostility  toward  Germany,  and  even  the  Socialist  Berlin 
Vorwdrls  remarks  that  President  Wilson's  dealings  with  small 
neutrals  "will  be  a  warning  to  Mexico  against  the  dangers 
threatening  the  political  independence  of  a  country  when  its 
economic  dependence  enters  as  a  factor."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  accuses  him  of  being  at  the  same  time  "hesitant  and 
uncertain"  and  "arrogant  and  brutal."  Carranza,  it  pre- 
dicts, "will  say  that  Wilson's  apology' for  the  past  almost  looks 
like  a  warning  or  menace  about  future  mistrust  of  Washington's 
idealistic  dictation."  And  it  says  that  the  lack  of  complete 
cordiality  between  the  two  countries  is  due  in  part  to  the  refusal 
of  the  present  Mexican  Government  to  allow  Americans  to 
exploit  Mexico's  riches  with  American  capital,  and  in  part  to 
Mexico's  strict  neutrality. 

The  enthusiasm  which  the  President's  words  evoked  in  En- 
gland is  as  striking  as  the  distaste  with  which  they  were  received 
in  Qermany,  the  London  Daily  Graphic  declaring  that  "upon 
such  altruism  alone  can  an  enduring  peace  be  founded,"  and 
The  Daily  News  hails  Mr.  Wilson  as  "the  architect  of  the 
world's  future."  But  it  is  to  Mexico  and  to  Latin-America 
generally  that  we  turn  for  the  really  significant  response.  The 
speech,  which  was  made  in  Washington  to  a  visiting  delegation  of 
Mexican  editors,  was  printed  in  a  prominent  position,  but  with 
little  comment,  by  most  of  the  Mexican  newspapers.     But  the 


visiting  editors  agreed,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  the  President's  frank  utterance  "has  done 
more  to  combat  pro-Germanism  and  promote  the  interests  <>t 
America  in  Mexico  than  has  any  diplomatic  move  since  the  time 
of  Diaz."  Some  of  these  editors,  especially  those  connected 
with  Government  organs,  explained  to  our  correspondents  that 
Mexico,  impoverished  by  seven  years  of  civil  war,  could  not 
afford  to  follow  any  course  except  one  of  strict  neutrality.  One, 
who  claimed  that  he  did  not  speak  for  himself  alone,  declared  that 
Mexico  "could  and  should  side  with  the  Allies";  but  he  insisted 
upon  remaining  anonymous  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  ii 
might  be  "a  little  dangerous  for  me  when  I  get  back  to  Mexico.'' 
"We  have  decided  that  your  President  is  our  friend,  and  when  we 
go  back  we  shall  be  able  to  enlighten  our  people,"  said  Manuel 
Caspio,  editor  of  La  Vos  de  la  Revolucidn,  of  Merida,  Yucatan; 
but  when  asked  if  this  would  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  pro- 
German  activity  he  replied  with  a  shrug  that  "the  psychology  of  a 
people  is  like  a  plant — it  must  be  cultivated."  Carlos  Gonzales 
Pena,  editor  of  El  Universal  Ibistrado,  of  Mexico  City,  denied  the 
existence  of  a  German  submarine  base  in  Mexico,  and  declared 
that  the  activities  of  pro-German  interests  there  had  been  "much 
overrated."  "The  Mexican,  like  other  Latin-Americans,  pri- 
marily in  this  war  is  pro-French  and  pro-Italian,  because  his 
culture  is  Latin,"  an  editor  of  the  Mexico  City  Excelsior  assures 
us.  "All  the  propaganda  in  the  world,"  he  adds,  'can  not 
change  that."  Another  editor  advocated,  to  create  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  nations,  popular  excursion-  <■; 
American  teachers  and  others  at  reduced  rates  to  Mexico,  and 
an  arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and  students. 

Much  interest,  and  some  mystery,  attaches  to  the  attitude  of 
President  Carranza,  who,  while  officially  neutral,  is  believed  in 
many  quarters  to  be  profoundly  suspicious  of  this  ©ountry  and 
naively  confiding  toward  Germany.  Some  weeks  ago,  when  the 
Mexican  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba, 
the  Cuban  Minister  of  the  Interior  said: 

"Mexico  is  actuated  without  a  doubt  by  hostility  toward  the 
United  States  and  is  striking  at  it  through  Cuba.  President 
Carranza  has  said  privately,  I  am  informed,  that  he  favored  the 
German  cause  in  this  war,  altho  he  has  never  admitted  it 
officially." 

And  in  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  which  is  not  alone  in  its 
impression  of  the  Mexican  President,  we  read: 

"The  present  Government  of  Mexico,  which  is  Carranza,  has 
neither  affection  nor  confidence  in  us.  nor  fear  of  us.  .  .  . 
Mexico  to-day  has  more  confidential  relations  with  Berlin  than 
it  has  with  Washington,  and  we  were  blind  not  to  reeognize  it." 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  reception  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent's words  in  other  Latin-American  nations.  In  Chile  the 
Santiago    Mcrcurio   declares   that   these   words   "will   result    in 
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added  prestige  to  all  the  nations  on  the  American  continent"; 
and  Paraguay,  says  Dr.  Manuel  Franco,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, "accepts  to  the  fullest  extent  the  principles  of  American 
solidarity  as  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  "I  believe  that  as  surely  as  England,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Russia  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  United  States 
before  she  entered  the  war,  just  so  the  United  States  is  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  Central  and  South-American  republics,"  de- 
clares Dr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  formerly  Peruvian  Minister  to 
the  United  States.     He  adds,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"American  solidarity  must  be  attained.  All  outstanding 
questions  should  be  peaceably  and  fairly  settled.  As  the 
President  has  said,  only  by  justice  and  equality  to  all  sovereign- 
ties, great  and  small,  can  we  mold  a  great  defensive  alliance  of 
all  of  our  nations  into  a  state  of  lasting  peace. 

"Brazil,  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  South-American 
nations,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her  large  German  popula- 
tion, solidarized  herself  with  the  United  States  the  moment  this 
nation  entered  the  war,  first  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany,  later  declaring  a  state  of  war,  and  finally  seizing 
all  of  the  interned  German  vessels  in  her  ports  and  turning  them 
over  to  France. 

"Bolivia  severed  diplomatic  relations  in  sympathy  with  the 
United  States  and  to  emphasize  the  sentiment  that  should  bind 
all  American  nations  in  such  a  crisis. 

"Peru  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  as  a  eon- 
sequence  of  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare,  and  now  that  nation 
is  clamoring  for  the  seizure  of  interned  German  vessels. 

"Ecuador  severed  diplomatic  relations  in  a  lfke  manner. 

"Uruguay  solidarized  herself  with  the  United  States,  broke 
off  all  intercourse  with  Germany,  and  seized  all  interned  vessels. 

"Paraguay  declared  a  friendly  neutrality  in  favor  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States. 

"Argentina  gave  passports  to  Minister  Count  Luxburg  as  a 
result  of  disclosures  of  cable  dispatches  passed  between  him  and 
his  Government. 

'"So  the  only  South-American  nations  which  have  not  exprest 
themselves  are  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Chile." 

Speaking  in  the  White  House  to  the  Mexican,  editors  who 
are  touring  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  President  Wilson  told  them  how 
distrest  he  had  been  by  the  Mexican  people's  failure  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  United  States;  assured  them  that  that 
attitude  "is  one  of  sincere  friendship,"  and  stated  that  he  was 
"anxious  to  have  the  states  of  the  two  continents  of  America 
show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  how  to  make  a 
basis  for  peace."  "Douching  on  certain  incidents  during  his 
own  Administration,  he  said: 

"My  own  policy  and  the  policy  of  my  own  Administration 
toward  Mexico  veere  at  every  point  based  upon  this  principle: 
that  tin-  internal  settlemenl  of  the  affairs  of  Mexioo  was  none  of 


our  business;    that  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  or  dictate 
to  Mexico  in  any  particular  with  regard  to  her  own  affairs. 

"Take  one  aspect  of  our  relations  which  at  one  time  may 
have  been  difficult  for  you  to  understand.  When  we  sent 
our  troops  into  Mexico  our  sincere  desire  was  nothing  else  than 
to  assist  you  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who  was  making  the  settle- 
ment of  your  affairs  for  the  time  being  impossible.  We  had  no 
desire  to  use  our  troops  for  any  other  purpose,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  by  assisting  in  that  way,  and  thereupon  immediately 
withdrawing  the  troops,  I  might  give  you  substantial  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  assurances  that  I  had  given  your  Government 
through  President  Carranza." 

After  referring  to  the  distortion  and  falsification  of  news  in 
Mexico  by  "certain  influences  which  I  assume  to  be  German," 
the  President  explained  his  own  Pan-American  policy.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  adopted  without  the  consent  of  the  Latin- 
American  States;  "protected  them  from  European  aggression, 
but  not  from  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  So 
Mr.  Wilson  proposed  a  "common  guaranty" — "  let  us  agree  that 
if  any  one  of  us,  the  United  States  included,  violates  the  politi- 
cal independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  any  of  the  others,  all 
others  will  jump  on  her."     Now,  he  tells    the  Mexican  editors, 

"  That  is  the  kind  of  agreement  that  will  have  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  future  life  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  gentlemen. 
The  whole  family  of  nations  will  have  to  guarantee  to  each 
nation  that  no  nation  shall  violate  its  political  independence  or 
its  territorial  integrity.  That  is  the  basis — the  only  conceivable 
basis  —  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  states  of  the  two  continent >  of 
America  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  how  to  make 
a  basis  of  peace." 

The  New  York  Globe  finds  in  the  President's  address  "not 
only  a  complete  vindication  of  the  <  ompli  ated  and  much-mis- 
understood Mexican  policy  of  the  Administration,  but  the 
foundation  on  which  for  all  time  Pan-American  peace  can  rise." 
His  words,  declares  the  Detroit  News,  "represent  the  deepest  and 
most -abiding  intention  of  the  people  of  th  United  States." 
The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  thinks  that  all  Mexicans  who 
can  read  should  be  convinced  that  "we  do  not  mean  to  exploit 
them,  to  absorb  them,  to  annex  one  inch  of  their  territory,  or 
exact  one  dollar  of  their  money."     Says  the  Newark  Afaos: 

"To  see  the  President's  project  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  sitr- 
nilicanee.  it  is  necessary  only  to  contrast  it  with  the  proposal 
put  forth  at  almost  the  same  time  by  Vice-Chaneellor  von 
Payer,  of  Germany,  for  a  Mttk&eunpa  thai  would  brakg  Russia. 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  under  the  permanent  political 
and  economic  dominion  of  Germany  and  its  vassal  Austria.  The 
German  plan  is  all  for  self;  the  Wilson  plan  is  all  for  all.  Ma- 
terialism and  idealism  sit  facing  one  another." 
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TESTING   LOYALTY   IN   THE   PRIMAKII> 

A  LOYAL  HEART  is  the  first  requisite  for  any  candidate 
for  office,  said  Elihu  Root  not  long  ago;  Loyalty,  the 
■  Duluth  Tribune  insists,  is  "the  issue,  ranking  even 
ability."  That  such  declarations  reflect  popular  feeling  is 
shown  by  the  many  primary  campaigns  which  are  essentially 
efforts  to  secure  for  each  party  candidates  of  the  most  unim- 
peachable and  outspoken  loyalty.  Republican  papers  have 
been  congratulating  themselves  on  the  defeat  of  Congressman 
Dillon  in  South  Dakota,  Congressman  Woods  in  Iowa,  and 
Congressman  Lundeen  in  Minnesota,  because  of  their  antiwar 
records.  In  several  Southern  States  where  the  primaries  are 
the  real  elections  Democratic,  editors  are  rallying  to  the  sup- 
port of  those  Senatorial  or  Congressional  candidates  who  can 
be   expected    to    give    the    most 
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sincere  and  effective  support  to 
the  Administration. 

It  is  because  of  the  emphasis 
on  loyalty  that  the  recent 
primary  election  in  Minnesota 
attracted  nation-wide  attention. 
The  results  "speak  eloquently 
for  the  Americanism  of  the  great 
Northwest,"  says  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  one  outstanding 
fact  in  the  primary  voting  is, 
according  to  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Minnesota  "are 
true-blue  loyalists."  "Nobody 
could  honestly  doubt  that  the 
heart  of  Minnesota  was  right," 
declares  the  Duluth  Herald,  .  in 
another  Minnesota  city,  and  the 
primary-election  results  "show  it 
beyond  question."  Senator  Nel- 
son won,  Lundeen  and  Van  Lear, 
the  Socialist  Mayor  of  Minneapo- 
lis, were  defeated,  but  of  all  the 
primary    results    in    this    State, 

"the  most  significant  and  gratifying,"  according  to  the  Minne- 
apolis News,  was  the  defeat  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  for  the 
Republican  gubernatorial  nomination.  For  Governor  Burn- 
quist's  competitor,  as  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  explains 
to  Eastern  readers,  "was  put  forward  by  what  is  known  in  the 
Northwest  as  the  Non-Partizan  League  and  was  under  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty."  The  Philadelphia  daily's  further  asser- 
tion, that  "it  was  a  straight  contest  on  the  issue  of  loyalty." 
reflects  the  opinion  held  generally  by  the  press,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  papers  which  are  supporters  of  the  Non-Partizan 
League.  In  Kansas,  where  Non-Partizan  League  organizers 
are  said  to  be  gathering  many  members,  the  Wichita  Beacon 
declares  that  when  Governor  Burnquist  was  renominated, 
"Germany  received  a  blow  in  Minnesota  similar  to  the  one  it 
received  in  Wisconsin  early  in  the  season."  The  Beacon  believes 
that  Lindbergh's  utterances  on  the  war  were  "just  as  bad  as 
those  of  Berger  in  Wisconsin."  Burnquist,  it  says,  "never 
stuttered  in  speaking  the  American  language,  while  Lindbergh 
was  saying  that  we  were  dragged  into  this  war  by  the  rich — 
while  he  was  throwing  bricks  at  the  Draft  Law,  the  Red-Cross 
campaigns,  and  so  forth."  The  Kansas  paper  declares  that 
"all  the  Socialists,  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  malcontents"  worked  for 
the  Non-Partizan  League  ticket,  and  the  fight  was  even  hotter 
than  in  North  Dakota,  where  the  League  originated.  Both 
Democratic  candidates  in  the  Minnesota  primary  were  loyal 
men,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  which  takes  considerable 
satisfaction  in  the  75.000  majority  by  which  Mr.  Lindbergh  was 


defeated  It  adds  thai  "for  an  association  of  'national  scope' 
which  was  aboul  to  take  possession  of  Minnesota  as  it  took 
possession  of  North  Dakota,  thi-  disastrous  defeat  must  be  a 
bitter  disillusionment."  These  returns  do  not  Beem  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  to  bear  out  the  alarms  that  have  been 
sounded  of  the  X  on- Parti /.an  League's  growing  strength.  The 
Evening  I'  i  '  sees  the  larger  significance  of  the  Minnesota 
det.at  "in  the  setback  it  will  give  to  the  League's  plans  in  otb<  r 
States,"  for  "it  is  said  to  hav<  enrolled  200,000  farmers  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  to  have  hoped  to  elect  ten  or  a 
dozen  Congressmen  this  fall,  with  ambitions  for  1920."  It 
seems  plain  enough  to  the  Detroit  Journal  that  in  Minnesota  the 
N'on-l'ar'ti/.an  League  virus  '  Gas  not  taken  with  the  force  it  did 
in  the  Dakota*. "     The  Detroit  editor  adds: 

"Whether    it    is    because    the    economic    conditions    do    not 

encourage  a  rapid  spread  of  Xon- 
Partizan  League  tenets  in  Min- 
nesota or  because  the  League  has 
become  tainted  with  pro-Ger- 
manism, few  probably  even  in 
that  State  could  say.  But  the 
fact  of  th  ■  jolt  is  dear  enough. 
The  League  is  losing  its  prairie- 
fire-like  character." 


■    I       ' 

j, 
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CROP   FAILURE   IX   AMERICA. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


In  both  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  loyalty  was  made  the 
leading  issue  against  the  Non- 
Parti/.an  League  candidates.  In 
North  Dakota,  mothers  of  sons 
in  the  service  marched  in 
parades  carrying  banners  in- 
scribed with  criticisms  of  the 
Non-Partizan  League.  In  Min- 
nesota many  Non  -  Partizan 
League  meetings  were  broken 
up  by  county  offi  ials  and  home- 
guard  organizations,  and  the  dis- 
patches told  of  "street  rioting, 
1  icnic  battles,  and  yellow-paint- 
ing expeditions."  In  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Miller,  of  Minnesota, 
declared  that  much  of  the  new  League  membership  has  come 
from  those  of  "pro-German  sympathies,"  and  that: 

"All  pro-German  elements  in  the  State  are  either  in  the 
\on-Partizan  League  or  affiliated  with  it.  When  a  branch  of 
the  League  is  organized  in  a  locality,  the  charter  members  are 
all  the  rabid  pro-Germans  of  the  community." 

The  Minneapolis  Journal,  which  admits  that  the  Non-Par- 
tizan  League  candidates  "polled  a  disconcertingly  large  vote" 
at  the  primaries,  is  convinced  that  the  results  show  the  close 
connection  between  the  Non-Partizan  League  and  the  pro- 
German  forces  of  the  State.     It  says: 

"The  only  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  where  Lindbergh 
showed  strength  were  those  where  socialism,  pacifism,  and  the 
other  adjuncts  of  German  propaganda  have  been  powerful. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  towns  where  German  blood  predominates 
and  German  traditions  have  been  strong 

"On  the  other  hand,  wherever  loyal  sentiment  had  in  other 
ways  been  prov,  d  strong,  Burnquist  led  ovt  rwhelmingly." 

The  fact  that  the  Non-Partizan  League  has  been  singled  out 
for  attack  by  patriotic  bodies  in  all  the  States  where  it  has  gained 
a  foothold  is  convincing  evidence  to  the  Spokane  Spokesman 
Review  "that  some  of  its  leaders  at  least  have  been  skirting  the 
border-line  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty."  The  Kansas  City 
Times  notes  that  "the  Neb  as  a  State  Council  of  Defense  has 
asked  the  Non-Partizan  League  to  abandon  its  organization  in 
that  State,  charging  it  with  disloyalty."  The  Times  thinks 
that    for   an   organization  which   insists   upon  its  loyalty    the 
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Non-Partizan  League  is  "  having  a  stormy  time  of  it."  Besides 
the  primary  developments,  it  recalls  that  League  leaders  in  both 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have  been  under  indictment  for 
disloyal  utterances.  The  Kansas  City  editor  suggests  an  easy 
way  for  the  League  to  convince  the  public  of  its  loyalty.  Pos- 
sibly, it  says,  the  membership  "is  unfortunate  in  the  class  of 
leaders  who  have  gained  control  of  the  organization.  It  might 
clear  its  skirts  of  any  suspicion  of  disloyalty  by  getting  rid  of 
the  men  who  misrepresent  it."  The  Chicago  Tribune  warns  us 
against  dismissing  the  Non-Partizan  League  as  simply  a  sedi- 
tious organization.  "If  the  movement  has  become  an  agency  of 
sedition  it  deserves  to  be  repudiated  throughout  the  country, 
and  first  of  all  by  the  loyal  farming  population,"  but,  says 
The  Tribune: 

"On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  an  honest 
attempt  to  correct  abuses  or  relieve  hardships  of  a  loyal  citizen- 
ship, it  should  be  given  fair  consideration  and  measures  of  sane 
relief  should, , be  furthered.  A  policy  of  blind  opposition  and  abuse 
would  merely  play  into  the  hands  of  treason,  giving  enemy 
agencies  the  camouflage  of  a  just  cause." 

A, Washington  correspondent  of  The  Tribune  quotes  a  Montana 
editor  as  saying  that  "there  are  no  more  conservative  or  patri- 
otic  people  in  the  world  than  the  farmers  in  this  section,"  but 
"they  are  being  misled  by  men  like  Townley,  Gilbert,  and  others 
into  the  belief  that  this  is  a  rich  man's  war." 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  Townley  has  him- 
self described  the  Non-Partizan  League  as  a  movement  to  "pro- 
vide fair  marketing  facilities  for  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota," 
and  has  explained  the  opposition  to  the  League  as  follows: 

"Naturally  the  politicians  are  against  us.  They  see  the  con- 
trol of  other  States  about  to  leave  them.  They  have  charged  me 
with  everything.  They  have  even  charged  me  with  being  dis- 
loyal to  my  own  nation.  Industrial  workers  and  agricultural 
workers  are  the  majority  of  the  people.     As  they  see  it,  they  will 


take  control.     Parlous  times  are  on  the  way  for  the  professional 
politician  and  greedy  business  man."  - 

Gov.  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  who  carried  the 
Republican  primaries  as  the  League's  candidate,  dismisses  the 
loyalty  issue  as  "political  subterfuge."  The  Fargo  Courier- 
News  quotes  him  as  stressing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Un- 
people have  taken  hold  of  all  war-enterprises  in  North  Dakota, 
where  the  Non-Partizan  League  is  supreme.  He  says:  "There 
is  no  more  question  about  the  loyalty  of  the  folk  at  home  than 
there  is  about  the  boys  in  the  trenches." 

In  the  Minnesota  campaign  both  Mr.  Townley  and  the 
League  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination  violently 
protested  their  loyalty.  Mr.  Lindbergh  insisted  that  all  his 
criticism  of  war-policies  was  really  directed  at  the  "unscrupulous 
profiteers."  The  result  of  the  primaries  simply  showed,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Townley,  that  the  workers  of  Minnesota  had  been 
defeated  by  "big  business  with  a  kept  press  and  a  chest  of  gold." 
And  The  Non-Partizan  Leader  (St.  Paul),  the  national  organ  of  the 
League,  gives  the  following  cheerful  explanation  of  the  defeat: 

"In  the  recent  Minnesota  primary  the  Non-Partizan  League, 
cooperating  with  organized  labor,  nominated  seventy  of  the 
ninety-three  candidates  it  indorsed  for  the  Lower  House  of 
the  legislature  and  thirty-three  of  fifty-three  of  the  candidates 
it  indorsed  for  State  Senate.  A  similar  success  at  the  fall  elec- 
jtioh-will  give  farmers  and  laborers  the  greatest  representation 
,they  ever,  had  in  a  Minnesota  legislature.  .  .  .  The  organized 
farmers- feel  that,  while  they  failed  to  nominate  their  candidate 
for  Governor  and  for  most  State  offices,  they  won  a  substantial 
victory r  in  r  carrying  thirty-one  counties,  some  of  them  by  two 
or  three  to  one  vote,  and  in  rolling  up  a  vote  in  the  whole  State 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  three  times  the  membership 
of  the  League.  This  vote  would  have  won  any  Republican 
primary  hitherto  held  in  this  State,  but  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  machine  herded  most  of  the  Democrats  into  the 
Republican  primary,  the  primary  votes  broke  all  records  and 
the  League  candidate  for  Governor  was  defeated." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Austria- Hungry  is  the  new  spelling. — Boston  Transcript. 
One  trouble  with  the  House  of  Representatives  is  that  it  is  equipped  with 
a  mighty  small  Kitchin. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

It's  hard  to  see  how  anybody  could  expect  the  Central  Powers'  kings  to 
win  out  over  the  Allies'  aces. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

We  can't  help  wondering  what  the  circulation  manager  of  the  New  York 
American  now  thinks  of  its  editorial  policy. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

How  different  we  are  from  Wilhelm — we  are  well  content  with  a  modest 
place   in    the    shade. — St.   Louis   Star. 

Piave  is  Italian  for  "it  rains";  for 
the  Austrians  it  means  the  deluge. 
— Springfield  Republican. 

Say  Reims  to  a  German,  during 
the  next  one  hundred  years,  if  you 
want  to  see  him  squirm. — Springfield 
Republican. 

Considering  that  Foch  has  no  re- 
serves and  there  is  no  American  Army, 
the  Allies  are  holding  well.  The  Ber- 
liners  must  wonder  how  they  do  it. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

MORE  food-riots  in  Austria!  What's 
the  matter  with  those  people?  Always 
thinking  of  their  stomach  when  the  fate 
of  the  German  Emperor  is  at  stake! — 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Pooh  says  the  way  to  win  is  to  attack. 
The  Kaiser  tries  Koch's  strategy  and 
loses  half  a  million  men.  The  real 
Strategy  seems  to  he  in  giving  the  ad- 
vice to  an  enemy  fool  enough  to  act 
upon  it.    -Brooklyn  Eagle. 

PERHAPS  this,  from  P,  1>.  Adams's 
column  in  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  will 
help  us  visualize  the  war:  "The  differ? 
enee     between      \merican     and      French 

automobile  driving  is  this:    in  America 

w  hen  your  tire  blow  s  up  you  say,  '  <  lOOd 
Heavens!     There  goes  our  lire''  and   in 

Prance  you  say,  'Hooray!     That    was 
only  the  tire.'" — Kansas  City  Star. 


OnpyrinliUMl  by        I'       I  Poil        New    \ 

AN    i:\KMY    OF 
— Cesan 


If  those  [/-boats  have  a  base  on  this  side  they'd  better  stick  close  to  it 
and  not  try  to  steal  home. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Maybe  Mr.  McAdoo's  health  would  be  better  if  he  had  some  sort  of 
work  to  keep  his  mind  occupied. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

A  small  bit  of   German    territory   is   now   in   the    keeping   of    a   small 
bit    of   the    United    States    Army.       Both    bits    will    grow.  —  Springfield 

Republican. 

Under  the  new  control  our  railroads  are  saving  everything  but  time. — 

Boston  Herald. 

William  the  Last  has  reigned  thirty 
years  at  an  average  cost  to  humanity  of 
$5,000,000,000  a  year.  It  is  no  joke 
to  (Call  him  Bill.— BrooA.7i/n  Eagle. 

Lenine  is  reported  as  being  on  his 
way  to  Berlin,  and  the  supposition  is 
that  there  has  been  some  hitch  in  the 
arrival  of  his  checks.  ■ —  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

A    captured    German    officer    siu 
Germany    has  just    got    to   have  peace 
Well.  well,  he  needn't   worry  any  more 
we  are   going    to   see  that  she  gets  it. 
Kansas  City  Tints. 

" The  case  against  La  Foliette."  says 

his  counsel,  "is  a  case  of  'much  ado 
about  nothing.' "    Are  you  sure'?    Don  i 

you  mean  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "?-     Boston   lh  raid. 

"TniKi    will  be  a  revolution  in  (icr- 
matiy.  but    it    will    be   after    the    war 
says   Embassador  Gerard.     Everybodj 

hopes  it  will  be  soon  after,  so  the 
American  boys  can  set'  it  lx'fore  t  hev 
leave   Berlin.  ■-  Kansas   Cily  Star. 

Mrs.   Wnii  v\;    R  urooi  en    Mi  v 

Is  doubtless  vcrv    praiseworthy  in  waul- 
ing to  retain  a   position  on  the  commit- 
tee of  national  defense  as  an  outlet    for 
rk.  her    patriotic   activities,   but    it    look*  a* 

if  there  ought    to  be   a    large    Held    for 
them    at     home. — Philadelphia     \ 
in  the  Niw  York  Ewnina  P  American, 
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HE    RAMSHACKLE    EMPIRE,"     aa     Mr.    Lloyd 

George  so  aptly  called  it.  mow  seems  after  many 
years  of  rattling  to  be  on  the  point  of  Falling  to  pieces. 
Political  conditions  at  home  and  the  failure  of  the  Kalian 
offensives,  say  journals  within  the  Empire  itself,  have  produced 
a  condition  in  which  the  Government  dare  not  and  can  not 
govern.  All  the  anti-German  parties,  the  Poles,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  have  made  common  cause  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  Prime 
Minister  Seidler  to  obtain  a. 
parliamentary  majority,  so  Par- 
liament has  gone  by  the  board. 
Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  Austria's  demoraliza- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  press  of 
the  sister  country  of  Hungary. ' 
For  example,  the  Budapest  Az 
Ujsag  remarks: 


Austrian  patriotism,  the  Government  will  not  real  until  in  the 
south  of  the  Empire  also  it  hai  created  'Austrian*, '  with  the 
same  amount  of  patriotic  conviction." 

Added  in  the  political  mir.  -t  is  a  war-weariness  and  discon- 
tent induced  by  the  food-conditions  in  Austria  which  weigh 
heavily  on  every  nationality.  This  is  reacting  to  some  extent 
on  Germany,  where  iris  frankly  admitted  that  the  Austrian 
food-situation     is     "desperate."     Notwithstanding     this,     the 

I  i.  rmana  an  not  particularly 
sympathetic.  Wot  example,  the 
Berlin  Deuttchi  TageszeUung 
w  rit  ■ 


*>££%. 


'Present  events  in  Austria 
certainly  confirm  the  policy  of 
Count  Stiirgkh,  who  was  never 
w  illing  to  convoke  the  Reichsrath. 
I  ndeed.  parliamentary  life  has 
never  had  any  success  in  Austria. 
The  conduct  of  the  Czechs,  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs,  has  been  utterly 
detrimental  to  the  monarchy. 
The  Entente  believes  that 
Austria  will  fall  to  pieces,  and, 
since   the    Czechs  and  the  Jugo-' 

Slavs  ask  for  an  international  settlement  of  their  'questions,' 
they  desire  that  the  Entente  may  be  victorious." 

Equally  significant  are  the  comments  of  the  Budapest  Vilag, 
which  considers  that  the  long  adjournment  of  Parliament  is  a 
blind  to  hide  the  fact  that  it  is  an  utter  failure.     It  says: 

"With  the  exception  of  the  Germans,  not  one  of  the  Austrian 
peoples  is  satisfied.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  bitter  because  southern 
Styria  is  not  separated  into  an  independent  administrative 
state.  The  Czechs  are  not  satisfied,  because  they  desire  to  pull 
down  not  Seidler  alone,  but  Austria  as  well." 

Turning  to  Vienna,  we  find  the  Socialist  Arbeiter  Zeilung, 
whose  tongue  seems  to  be  miraculously  free  from  the  padlock 
of  the  censor,  remarking  that  "a  couple  more  months  of  such 
confusion  as  now  prevails  and  those  who  speculate  on  Austria's 
collapse  will  be  able  to  jubilate."  It  tells  us  that  there  are  four 
causes  which  have  produced  this  explosive  situation — "the 
open  and  unavowed  , determination  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
to  secure  an  independent  Bohemia,  the  demand  of  the  Polish 
party,  which  has  declared  war  on  the  Seidler  Government 
for  an  'Austrian'  solution  of  the  Polish  question,  and  the  almost 
open  insurrection  of  the  Jugo-Slavs."  These  three  causes, 
added  .to  an  almost  insupportable  scarcity  of  food,  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  authorities  on  Central  Europe,  bring  about  the 

en 

tall  of  Austria.     The  Arbeiter  Zeitung  warns  Dr.  von  Seidler 
to  tread  warily: 

"Violence,  by  which  the  unrest  and  resentment  will  be  increased 
and  fresh  fuel  fed  to  the  flames  of  exasperation,  is,  in  Dr.  von 
Seidler's  opinion,  the  best  means  of  restoring  order  and  con- 
tentment. .  .  .  What  is  one  to  say  to  a  government  which  hopes 
to  convert  the  southern  Slavs  to  loyalty  to  Austria  by  means 
Of  political  prosecutions?  After  eliminating  from  the  Czechs, 
by  three  years  of  persecution,  every  vestige  of  their  legendary 
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"Tin  < tennana  in  Austria  are 
depending  upon  Germany  to  re- 
lieve them  a>  regards  food.  Prom 
the, agricultural  districts  of  Bo- 
hemia, nothing  can  N  expect*  d. 
The  Austrian  Government  dare 
not  act.     We   in   Germany   are 

ready  to  eome  to  their  aid  so  far 
aa  to  relieve  the  present  dis- 
tress, lint  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  it  will  lie  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement. There  must  lie  no 
illusion  in  Austria  on  this  head." 

The  Arhi  iii  r  /.<  itung  has  a  word 
to  say  on  the  snlijeet : 


And  the  bird  would  rather  not  make  the  choice. 

— The  Dispatch  (Manchester,  England) 


'The  food-crisis  is  more  and 
more  serious.  There  i-  a  lack 
of  everything  that  is  necessary. 
The  sitnation  is  very  serious  in  Vienna,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
provinces,  when'  people  do  not  gel  even  the  promised  rations. 
The  culminating  point  of  the  crisis  and  privations  is  approaching. 
"The  Government  ought  to  realize  that  workmen  can  not 
live  on  such  spare  rations,  which  they  do  not  even  receive. 
On  the  other  hand,  paper  currency  bat  reached  7, .'WO. 000. (XX), 
and  is  being  augmented  by  800,000,000a  month,  and  we  i 

not  even  a  Parliament 

"The  situation  will  lie  still  more  serious  in  Vienna  when  the 
sanguinary  defeat  of  the  Imperial  forces  on  the  Italian  f.-ont 
becomes  known." 

The  dontin>nt  German  element,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from 
their  press,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  much  disturbed;  and  to  r-  ad 
the  Wiener  Zeitung,  one  would  not  think  that  there  was  any- 
thing but  slight  political  friction.  This  is  how  this  typical 
Austro-German  paper  talks: 

"In  the  present  hopeful  but  grievous  time  Austria  must 
employ  her  whole  strength  in  the  service  of  the  great  cause. 
There  must  be  an  end  of  everything  that  hampers  the  free 
activity  of  this  strength  and  consumes  a  part  of  it  in  useli  ss 
friction.  No  good.' citizen  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  Hitherto, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  the  devoted  efforts  of  those  parties  which 
support  the  interests  of  the  state,  the  course  Of  parliamentary 
work  has  not  been  adequately  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
The  full  employment  of* the  abundant  energies  of  the  stab 
hampered  again  and  again  by  the  revival  of  old  disputes  and  the 
appearance  of  aspirations  for  the  future  which  can  not  be 
satistied.  The  satisfaction  of  the  elementary  necessities  of  the 
state,  which  elsewhere  is  an  obvious  expression  of  constitntional 
life,  could  frequently  be  accomplished  only  under  conditions 
of  acute  crisis 

"The  aim  of  the  Government  i>.  ,a?id  happily  remains,  to 
extricate  glorious  old  Austria  from  tin  storms  of  the  war  and  to 
secure  for  her  a  reconciled  world,  a  place  in  which  she  can 
gloriously  assert  herself  and  mightily  develop." 

The  true  reason  for  this  Austro-German  complacence  seems 
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to  be  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  II  affcnbund, 
as  the  Austrians  call  the  new  treaty  by  which  Austria  bound 
herself  to  Germany,  for  we  find  one  of  the  most  influential 
Clericals  in  Austria,  Prof.  Michel  Haidegger,  thus  writing  in 
the  Tiroler  Tageblatt: 

"Masses  of  the  German  people,  as  a  result  of  the  Waffcnbund, 
now  stand  in  case  of  need  behind  the  Germans  of  Austria  and 
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WHY  JAPAN   LANDED  AT  VLADIVOSTOK. 

The   murder  of  these  men  by  the   Bolsheviki   caused   Britain  and 

Japan  to  land  troops  to  protect   their  nationals,  and  the  troops  of 

the  Allies  are  still  keeping  order  in  the  city. 


will  not  permit  Czech  and  Jugo-Slav  cupidity  to  indulge  in 
unlimited  orgies.  Privileged  high  treason  must  cease,  and 
these  misled  peoples  must  so  far  see  reason  that  it  shall  be  pos- 
sible for  the  state  to  exercise  normally  its  orderly  functions. 
Should  they  not  voluntarily  decide  to  do  so,  there  are  ways  and 
means  available,  under  Germany's  guaranty,  to  give  proper 
validity  to  the  interests  of  the  state  against  unbridled 
nationalism." 

Turning  to  the  London  papers,  we  get  the  impression  that  the 
"unbridled  nationalism"  would  increase  rather  than  diminish 
if  Austria's  efforts  against  Italy  this  summer  should  prove  as 
futile  as  her  first  blow.  While  most  of  the  English  papers 
expect  that  Austria  will  pound  away  at  the  Italian  line  for  some 
time  to  come,  they  are  all  convinced  that  this  is  her  last  chance 
in  the  war.     As  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: 

"Austria  now  is  making  a  desperate  bid  for  victory.  Should 
she  fail,  her  failure  is  likely  to  be  final.  We  would  ask,  therefore, 
if  the  Allies,  who  now  have  a  definite  strategic  policy  in  the 
field,  have  also  a  diplomatic  policy  with  which  to  follow  up 
such  military  success- as  may  be  theirs. 

"If  Austria  is  not  successful  in  her  present  attempt  to  wrest 
military  victory  from  the  Allies,  it  should  be  possible  to  bring 
her  out  of  the  war  and  thus  break  down  the  Mitteleuropa  idea 
with  which  Germany  buoys  up  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
her  people. 

"We  know  that  our  propaganda  among  the  Czechs  and  Slavs 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  has  improved  greatly  recently  and  that 
Italy's  agreement  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  has  already  made  itself 
felt;  but  more  than  propaganda  is  required  if  success  is  to  be 
assured.  We  must  be  ready  to  turn  to  immediate  account  this 
leaning  toward  the  Allies  should  the  opportunity  arise.  That 
'  the  ramshackle  empire '  is  in  the  throes  of  dissolution  is  obvious, 
but  unless  the  Allies  are  able  to  take  swift  advantage  of  the  fact 
the  suspense  and  agony  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged." 

The  New-Yorker  Volkszeitung,  the  German  Socialist  daily,  says: 

"The  Austrian  defeat  is  the  opportune  moment  for  the  bread- 
less  and  starving  masses  to  rise.  If  ever  there  was  a  military 
defeat  coining  at  the  right  time  it  is  the  case  of  the  Italian 
victory  oxer  the  Austrians  on  the  I'iave. 

"The  victory  came  at  t  he  psychological  moment  for  the  peace- 
arid  bread-hungry  masses  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  gain  the 
courage  to  overthrow  and  annihilate  their  oppressors  and  ex- 
ploiters and  to  start  a  genuine  offensive  against  them.*' 


RUSSIAN   AND   JAPANESE   IDEAS    ON 
INTERVENTION 

BOLSHEVIK  ANARCHY  in  Vladivostok,  the  Far-Eastern 
correspondents  tell  us,  produced  a  veritable  reign  of 
terror  in  that  Pacific  port.  The  foreign  residents,  they 
sa3T,  were  suspected  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  being  counter-revolu- 
tionaries "merely  because  they  wore  collars."  Finally,  events 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  four  Japanese  citizens  by  drunken 
revolutionaries,  which  caused  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  land 
a  force  of  marines  to  restore  order  and  to  guard  the  war- 
munition  which  had  been  delivered  to,  but  not  paid  for  by,  the 
Russians.  The  Bolsheviki  fear  that  this  is  a  prelude  to  inter- 
vention, and  their  official  organ  the  Petrograd  Izvaxtia  furiously 
denounces  the  Allies.  Their  unofficial  organ,  the  Prdvda,  admits 
that  under  some  conditions  intervention  might  be  welcomed. 
Here  is  the  Izvestia's  view: 

"The  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Allies  have  recently 
become  worse.  Threats  of  the  occupation  of  Siberia  are  more 
and  more  persistent  and  are  beginning  to  assume  a  concrete 
form  which  is,  in  the  interests  of  both  parties,  greatly  to  be 
regretted. 

"Looking  at  the  situation  from  the  purely  practical  point  of 
view,  and  without  indulging  in  any  kind  of  idealistic  illusion,  we 
have  frequently  shown  that  the  interests  of  the  two  parties 
require,  if  properly  understood,  conciliation,  not  rupture.  In 
reality,  any  project  in  the  nature  of  an  occupation  of  a  part  of 
Russian  territory  by  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  or  any 
one  of  those  Powers  with  the  aid  or  approval  of  the  others 
against  the  will  of  the  Russian  Government,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  hostility.  And  the  hostile 
character  of  the  act  can  in  no  case  be  diminished  by  attempts 
to  persuade  us  that  such  acts  are  done  in  our  interest  with  the 
object  of  lending  us  powerful  aid  against  a  more  formidable 
enemy. 

' '  Of  what  is  to  our  own  advantage  we  are  able  to  judge,  and 
as  to  the  protection  of  our  interests  we  will  decide  for  ourselves. 
Any  attempt  to  settle  this  question  without  our  consent  or 
against  our  will  we  shall  regard  as  an  attempt  against  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  working  people  of  Russia.  At  the  moment 
the  Russian  people  does  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  repel 
any  attack  made  upon  it.  Such  an  attack  might  possibly 
obtain  a  temporary  success,  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Central 
Empires  has  done. 

"The  Russian  people  replies  to  such  acts  with  the  deepest 
hate  and  aversion.  Russia  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  a  sincere 
reconciliation  with  violators  and  usurpers,  and  if  a  favorable 
opportunity  presents  itself  reaction  and  revolt  against  them  are 
inevitable.  .  .  .  Revolutionary  Russia  will  never  be  the  slave 
of  Imperialism.  This  truth  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  taken 
into  account.  Any  other  line  of  conduct  can  only  lead  to 
mutual  catastrophe." 

The  Pravda  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Brest-Li tovsk 
"peace"  treaty  is  a  hollow  farce,  but  it  can  not  make  up  its 
mind  which  is  the  greater  of  two  evils — Germany  or  Japan: 

"The  violation  by  Germany  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  will 
inevitabty  place  before  the  Government  the  necessity  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  military  aid  of  one  Imperialist  group  against 
the  other.  Communists  profess  themselves  not  at  all  opposed 
to  this  method  of  strife;  nevertheless  these  tactics,  in  the  event 
of  Germany  engaging  in  open  warfare  against  the  Russian 
socialist  revolution,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  daily 
appeals  of  the  Russian  bourgeois  press  for  Allied  bayonets  to 
crush  the  power  of  the  Soviets.  These  tactics  are  diametrically 
and  entirely  opposed  to  the  hopes  of  the  suffering  Russian 
bourgeoisie,  who  gallantly  propose  to  the  Allies  that  they  should 
apply  in  Russia  methods  by  which  the  Germans  have  profited 
in  the  Ukraine. 

"The  Soviets  find  cause  for  mistrust  from  their  own  ex- 
periences of  Japanese  policy.  Russia  is  not  in  a  state  of  war  at 
present.  This  does  not  mean  we  are  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
dangers  threatening  Russia  from  German  Imperialism.  Let 
some  Power  come  to  our  aid  honestly  to  help  as  romhat  suc- 
Oessfully  the  threatening  dangers.  Russia  would  appreciate 
in  the  highest  degree  any  assistance  given  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  her  means  of  transport,  communication  facilities,  and 
the  cleansing  of  her  economic  life.     The  Russian  Goveramenl 


has  told  Germany  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  she  as  a 
neutral  country  will  direct  her  efforts  to  entering  into  economic 

relations  with  all  countries.  If  the  Allies  realbj  wish,  rather 
than  to  drag  Russia  into  war  for  purely  strategic  reasons,  to 
give  her  really  practical  help  in  her  tragic  situation,  let  them 
discuss  .   .    .   her  urgent   need  of  economic  aid." 

Baron  Goto,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  is  anxious  that 
the  landing  of  Japanese  and  British  troops  at  Vladivostok 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  intervention.  In  a 
statement  to  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Tokyo  he  said: 

"Regarding  Russia,  the  situation  has  afforded  much  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  hut  above  all  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
activity  of  malevolent  propaganda.  Such  propaganda  is  now 
going  on  in  Siberia,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  an  estrange- 
ment between  Japan  and  Russia,  as  well  as  between  America 
and  Japan.  For  instance,  the  landing  of  a  few  British  and 
Japanese  marines  at  Vladivostok,  a  natural  local  occurrence, 
has  been  magnified  out  of  all  proportion.  Japan  has  not  for  a 
moment  made  light  of  the  spread  of  inimical  influence  in  eastern 
Siberia,  both  as  a  menace  to  Japan  and  China,  hut  also  as 
against  the  Allies.  Neither  has  Japan  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Russia  is  a  Power  endeavoring  to  reorganize  a  machine 
temporarily  out  of  order." 

In  an  interview  given  to  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  tin- 
London  Daily  Mail,  Baron  Goto  remarked: 

"Japan  has  made  no  proposal,  nor  have  the  Allies  definitely 
made  a  proposal  to  Japan.  If  and  when  the  Allies  do  definitely 
make  a  proposal  to  us,  you  may  be  sure  Japan  will  be  ready 

and  open  sympathetically  to  consider  it 

" The  proposal  may  be  such  as  Japan  ought  to  accept  with- 
out further  consideration,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  prompt 
acceptance.  Alternatively,  the  proposal  may  demand  further 
consideration,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  delay  in  the 
decision.       The  Allies  need  fear  no    Hat  refusal   or  other  than 

willingness  to  help  the 
Allied  cause.  .  .  .  We 
believed  that  a  unified, 
homogeneous  Army  is 
essential  to  the  success 
of  the  expedition.  There- 
fore we  deem  it  better  to 
have  it  confined  to  one 
nationality  instead  of  to 
several.  But  we  have 
never  raised  serious  ob- 
jection to  Allied  par- 
ticipation, and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  any 
suggestion  by  the  Allies 
will  be  sympathetically 
considered." 

The  Germans  are  be- 
ginning to  be  worried 
over  the  prospects  of 
Allied  intervention  in 
Russia  and  the  Kolnische 
Volkszeitung  urges  Ger- 
many to  shatter  the 
plans  of  the  Allies: 

"Siberia  plays  a  big 
role  in  the  Allies'  calcu- 
lations. Here  they  hope 
to  find  a  spring-board 
for  military  influence  in 
Russia.  The  Peking  cor- 
respondents of  the  Lon- 
don Times  and  the  New 
York  Times  have  both, 
almost  simultaneously, 
a  d  v  o  ca  t  e  d  sending 
troops  to  Siberia  to  form 
a  nucleus  of  an  anti-Bolshevik  army.  .  .  .  We  have  much  to 
win  in  the  East  and  much  to  lose.  It  no  longer  depends  on  the 
sword,  but  on  a  quiet,  clever,  and  capable  policy.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  our  Eastern  policy  depend :  on  a  policy 
of  might.  We  shall  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  victory  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  shattering  the  enemy's  plans  in  Russia." 


A   DUTCH   HIT  AT  JAPAN. 
Japan* — "  Ha!  I  must  preserve  order  here," 
— De  Xotenkraker  (Amsterdam). 
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GERMAN!     SHACKLES   AUSTRIA 

Til        RECENT     TREAT'S     concluded     between     the 
I        ieror    Karl    and    his  energetic   and    dominating   ally, 
the  Emperor  William    was  hedged  about  with  so  much 
mystery  when  it  was  signed  that  the  press  of  Boron  on  edge 

to  find  out  just  exactly 
what  the  terms  Were. 
The  Berlin  1)<  utsche 
Volkszeitung  has  obtained 
a  copy  of  this  quaint 
document,  which,  while 
it  reeks  with  brotherly 
love,  none  the  less 
hinds  the  Hapsburgs 
very  effectually  to  the 
chariot  -  wheel  of  the 
I  lohen/.ollerns.  The 
treaty  consists  of  seven 
clauses,  and  runs: 

"His  High  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor 
and  King  of  Prussia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his 
High  Apostolic  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Hungary  on 
the  other,  form  a  close 
military  alliance  for 
twenty-five  years,  dur- 
ing which  both  pari; 
to  the  alliance  pledge 
themselves  to  employ 
the  entire  strength  of 
their  peoples  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The 
allied  nations  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hun- 
gary shall  devote  all 
their  care  to  have  their 
armies  enter  into  even- 
tual future  conflict  fully  prepared  and  at  the  maximum  of  their 
strength.  Only  thus  a  future  war  shall  be  of  brief  duration,  for 
had  the  armies  of  both  allies  been  in  this  condition  in  I'M  I 
this  war  would  have  long  ago  ended. 

'"All  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  shall  receive 
proper  and  thorough  military  instructions.  Special  formations, 
moreover,  shall  be  provided  for  all  auxiliary  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

"Regulations  for  the  organization,  instruction,  and  employ- 
ment of  the  allied  troops  shall  be  drawn  up  according  to  one 
common  principle,  the  initiative  of  which  shall  be  left  prin- 
cipally to  Germany.  The  formations  of  the  troops  of  the  various 
states  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  shall  constitute  one 
sole  army,  without  any  body  of  troops  being  considered  strangers 
to  any  other. 

"Armaments  shall  be  on  a  uniform  basis  to  the  extent  that 
formations  of  one  country  may  draw  their  supplies  from  the 
nearest  depot  in  the  other  country  wherever  stationed,  without 
having  to  depend,  as  in  the  past,  on  supplies  from  some  distant 
home  base. 

"Allied  troops  shall  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  them  in  mutual  esteem,  love,  and 
appreciation.  This  principle  shall  guide  the  training  of  offi' 
and  an  exchange  of  officers  shall  be  organized  between  the 
German  and  Austro-llungarian  armies,  so  that  Austro-Hun- 
garian  officers  may  as  occasion  requires  command  German 
troops,  and  vice  uersa. 

"All  preparations  for  future  wars  shall  be  made  in  common 
understanding  between  the  General  Staffs.  This  will  naturally 
require  close  collaboration  between  the  General  Staff  and 
Government  Ministers.  All  preparatory  economic  measures 
connected  with  eventual  war  shall  be  undertaken  beforehand 
in  time  of  peace  and  the  necessary  departments  created. 

"Railroad  lines  and  construction  shall  be  directed  and  under- 
taken by  both  allies  in  common  accord  and  on  a  unified  plan." 

The  German  press  in  Austria  are  hoping  that  this  treaty  will 
bring  armed  intervention  in  case  of  an  Austrian  revolution. 


The   leader   of   the    Anglo-Jap; 

force  in  Siberia,  thai  may   lie  the  be- 
ginning of  "salvation  for  Russia,"  as 

t in-  Paris  Vit toire  puts  it. 


BOHEMIA   ABLAZE   WITH   REVOLT 

RIOTS  ARE  RAGING,  the  German  papers  tell  us, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Bohemia,  and  as  The  Bohemian 
Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Czech  National  Alliance 
of  America,  puts  it:  "The  situation  has  reached  a  stage  where 
it  may  be  best  described  as  open  rebellion  against  Austria. 
Martial  law  rules  in  Prague,  con- 
flicts between  citizens  and  sol- 
diers are  frequent,  and  war  has 
been  declared  by  the  Vienna 
Government  upon  the  Czech 
deputies  and  upon  the  entire 
Czecho-Slovak  nation."  Here  is 
a  little  picture  given  by  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  of  three  of 
those  numerous  riots  which  are 
almost  a  daily  occurrence  in  Bo- 
hemia at  the  present  time: 

"The  troubles  began  in  the 
Slovene  battalion  of  the  9th  In- 
fantry Regiment,  at  Judenburg. 
The  German  officers  were  killed, 
after  which  the  troops  gave 
themselves  up  to  acts  of  anarchy. 
In  time  they  were  driven  into 
the  mountains,  where  they  finally 
were  disarmed  after  a  combat. 

"The  Czechs  of  Pilsen,  sta- 
tioned at  Fumberg,  also  revolted. 
The  rising  was  put  down  by  the 
sword.  Part  of  the  rebels,  having 
succeeded  in  passing  the  fron- 
tier, took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Saxony,  where  they  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Germans. 

"A  third  case  of  serious  revolt 
took  place  at  Funfkirehen.  where 
a  Servian  regiment  from  Austria 
revolted  and  massacred  the  offi- 
cers. The  exact  details  of  these 
revolts  are  difficult  to  obtain.  It 
appears,  however,  the  instigators 
were  Austrian  soldiers  returned 
from  the  prisoners'  camps  in 
Russia." 

The  Czecho-Slovaks,  says  the 
Prague  Lidove  Noviny,  met  in  National   Assembly   recently   at 
Prague,  in    spite    of   the  Vienna  Government,  which  seems  to 
have    been    powerless    to    prevent    the   Congress.     The   Lidove 
Noviny  says: 

'The  National  Assembly  was  the  greatest  manifestation  of 
will  and  aspirations  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  Prague.  Our 
feelings  and  thoughts  are  concentrated,  not  on  a  protest,  but 
on  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  national  ideal.  The  representatives 
of  the  whole  nation  stood  up  to  swear  in  their  own  name  that 
they  will  persist  in  the  struggle  for  independence  in  all  circum- 
stances and  unto  the  end.  The  representatives  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs, including  the  official  representatives  of  the  Servo-Croatian 
Coalition,  which  has  not  hitherto  joined  the  Jugo-Slav  declara- 
tion, added  an  oath  of  their  own  no  less  significant — an  oath 
of  brotherhood  and  alliance  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs forever  and  under  all  circumstances." 

The  Czech  newspaper,  the  Prague  Narodni  Listy,  which  was 
promptly  supprest  for  publishing  it,  gives  us  the  oath  which,  it 

sa\  s,  was  taken  by  every  member  of  an  enormous  crowd  gathered 
together  in  Prague.      If  runs: 

"Gathered  at  Prague  while  the  world-war  has  made  necessary 
a  new  reorganization  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  a  higher  au- 
thority given  to  the  people,  we  proclaim  that  we  shall  remain 
in  the  front  line  of  battle  for  the  freedom  of  peoples,  that  we 
shall  light  together  in  favor  of  each  other's  interests,  that  we 
shall  repulse  together  any  despotic  measure,  and  that  we  shall 
denounce  together  the  oppression  of  the  Austrian  state. 


"We  want  to  promote  together  the  confidence  of  our  people 
in  the  achievement  of  their  aspirations,  to  encourage  them  to 
express  their  will  more  positively. 

"We  raise  our  right  hand  and  solemnly  swear  that  we  shall 
give  all  that  we  own,  all  our  strength,  ail  our  possessions,  for 
the  liberation  of  our  people  and  for  the  achievement  of  the 
political  unity  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  people,  the  political  unity 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  the  political  unity  of  the  Polish  people." 

In  Germany  itself  we  find 
the  newspapers  distinctly  per- 
turbed over  conditions  in  Aus- 
tria. The  Kolnische  \'olkszeitung 
is  amazed  at  the  attitude  of  the 
Vienna  Government,  and  says 
that  "it  has  to  some  extent  con- 
templated with  folded  arms  this 
treasonable  effort  to  get  outside 
the  black  and  yellow  frontier- 
posts.  The  Czech  and  Jugo- 
slav parties'  challenge  to  the 
Government  is  significant  proof 
of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Austrian  policy  of  do-nothing 
and  forbearance  has  suffered 
shipwreck."  The  Clerical  or- 
gan goes  on  to  complain  of  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Czechs,  whose 
claims,  it  says,  grow  the  more 
conciliation  is  shown  to  them. 
It  proceeds: 

"This  must  be  added:  the 
Government's  mistakes  in  the 
domain  of  food-administration 
and  the  provisioning  of  the 
German  regions  to  the  detriment 
of  the  others  exhibit  very  step- 
motherly treatment.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  embitterment  against  the 
German  population  in  Austria 
has  gradually  risen  to  the  boiling- 
point." 


THE    EAGLES    STRANGE    BROOD. 
And  their  new  cry  is  most  alarming. 

— Asino  (Rome) 


The  Pan -German  Essen 
Ithei n isch-Westfal i sche  Zeilung  is 
furious  because  the  German  minority  in  Bohejnia  is  imperilled 
"by  the  supineness  of  the  Vienna  Government,"  and  throws 
out  a  broad  hint  that  unless  the  Czechs  are  made  to  toe  the 
mark,  the  Germans  will  intervene  to  clean  things  up.      It  says: 

"The  German  people  in  Bohemia  has  offered  blood  and 
treasure  as  no  other  German  tribe,  and  how  has  the  Govern- 
ment rewarded  it?  .  .  .  Any  one  who  has  recently  participated 
in  political  meetings  in  German  Bohemia  .  .  .  has  heard  with 
equal  bitterness  and  indignation  the  complaint  of  the  starved 
and  betrayed  German  people  and  the  same  cry  echoes  from 
Tyrol  and  Styria. 

"German  Austria  has  fought,  and  still  lights,  Austria's  war 
and  is  anchored  in  fidelity  to  the  alliance  with  the  racially 
related  German  Empire.  If  this  scornful  cry  of  indignation 
and  bitterness  finds  deaf  ears  in  Vienna,  the  imploring  entreaty 
of  a  deserted  tribe  will  certainly  not  be  in  vain  in  the  car  of  the 
All-Mother  Germania." 

The  German  plan  for  handling  the  disaffected  districts,  ac- 
cording to  rumors  reaching  this  country,  is  to  drench  them 
with  poison-gas,  like  the  two  Russian  villages  which  disobeyed 
German  orders,  but  Emperor  Karl  is  said  to  be  reluctant  to 
try  this  remedy.  Many  Bohemian  troops,  according  t<>  tin- 
London  Daily  Moil,  have  joined  the  Italian  colors  against 
Austria.  The  detachments  belonged  to  a  C/ch«>-Slo\  ak 
army  which  is  being  formed  in  many  centers  from  former  sub- 
jects of  Emperor  Charles.  Their  detection  to  ltah  ha-  caused 
much  anxietj  among  the  Austro-Hungarian  commanders,  who 
fear  the  effect  on  their  Slav  troops. 


WHY   NOT   TO    KMT 


THAT  KNITTING  WOOLEN  ARTICLES  by  hand- 
power  is  wasteful,  because  such  articles  use  up  wool 
needed  elsewhere,  lack  durability,  and  are  mostlj  uol 
needed  in  actual  service,  is  maintained  by  Samuel  S.  Dale  in  a 
letter  to  The  Chronicle  (Brookline,  Mass..  May  IS).  We  have 
not  enough  wool  to  make  our  soldiers  the  bare  necessities  in  the 

way   of  clothes.     In    England,   civilians   are   already   required 

to  wear   mixed   cotton   fabrics.      We  are  facing  some   kind  of  a 

"rationing    system"    for    clothing,    and    every    loyal    American 

should  be  saving  wool  as  diligently  as  he  is 

saving  wheat.     Under  these  circumstances, 

Mr.  Dale  thinks,   the  use  of  pure  wool  for 

hand-knitted  garments  is  an  obvious  waste. 

We  have  already  "•  wasted  "  in  this  way  over 

twenty  million  pounds,  and  he  cries  out  in 

agony,  '"For  God's  sake,  wake  up  and  stop 

this  hand-knitting."     In  editorial  comment 

on  Mr.  Dale's  remarks,  which  are  paralleled 

by  other  letters  in  the  press  throughout  the 

textile   district.    The    Chronicle    admits   that 

they   deserve    "serious   thought."     Perhaps 

Mr.  Dale   is  right,  says    the  editor,  when  he 

urges    that    Brookline    women    should    drop 

their  knitting.     "But    the  chances  are  that 

they  will  continue  to  knit."     It  may  be  noted 

in  addition  that  the  primary  objection  is  not 

to   knitting,   but   to   the  use  of  wool.      The 

question  might  be  asked,  why  not  knit  with 

cotton  yarn?     To  quote  and  condense  Mr. 

Dale's  argument: 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  hut  that 
those  engaged  in  promoting  hand-knitting 
are  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives.  If, 
however,  they  were  better  informed  regard- 
ing hand-knitting,  they  would  immediately 
abandon  this  line  of  work,  for  it  means  a 
serious. waste  of  the  country's  resources  at  a 
time  when  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  our 
resources  should  be  used  with  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  efficiency,  in  order  to 
defend  our  nation  and  civilization  itself  against  the 
the  ruthless  military  autocracy  of  Germany. 

"The  reasons  why  every  stitch  taken  in  the  hand-knitting  of 
wool  articles  of  all  kinds  is  a  stitch  too  many  are  involved  in  the 
technical  conditions  of  wool-manufacturing,  altho  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  intelligent  person  should  not  understand  them. 
Briefly  they  are  as  follows: 

"1.  Wool  clothing  is  as  essential  for  successful  military  oper- 
ations as  rifles,  artillery,  and  munitions,  it  being  estimated 
that  seventy  pounds  of  scoured  wool  per  year  will  be  required 
for  each  man  in  active  service,  or  350,000,000  pounds  for  an 
army  of  5,000.000  men. 

"2.  The  United  States  produces  annually  about  110.000.000 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  about  one-third  of  the  wool  required 
for  the  Army  of  o. 000, 000  men  which  leading  public  men  believe 
will  be  needed  to  administer  to  Germany  the  only  argument 
lhat  Pmssian  autocracy  recognix.es,  that  of  superior  force. 
The  wool  to  supply  this  deficiency  must  come  from  Australia. 
New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  and  Argentina.  These  facts 
make  it  plain  that  the  wasting  of  wool  means  not  only  the  loss 
of  valuable  material,  but  what  is  even  more  important,  the 
impairment  of  our  ability  to  transport  men,  munitions,  and 
war-supplies  to  France  to  aid  our  hard-prest  Allies. 

"3.  There  is  no  more  wasteful  use  of  wool  than  that  involved 
in  hand-knittiny:.  First,  because  the  hand-knitter  uses  worsted 
yarn   made  of  all  new  wool,  special  and  expensive  wool,  spun 


"STOP  THIS  HAND-KNITTING, 

Says  *Mr.  Samuel   S.   Dale,  who  be- 
lieves our  knitters  are  wool-wasters. 


assault  of 


by  an  expensive  process,  in-lead  of  lower-priced  mixtures 
of  cheaper  wool,  cotton,  and  shoddy  spun  by  a  cheaper  pro. 
secondly,  because  the  garments  can  not  he  made  uniform  in 
si/.e  or  weight  by  hand-knit t er> ;  thirdly,  because  the  yarn  used 
by  hand-knitters  is  soft.  fluffy,  and  lacking  in  durability,  being 
suited  for  the  cradle  and  not  for  the  trenches;  fourthly,  because 
of  the  immeasurably  greater  economy  of  labor  in  power-knitting 
in  a  factory  a-  compared  with  hand-knitting.  Compared  on 
the  basis  of  stitches  alone,  without  regard  to  the  immeasurably 
superior  quality  and  condition  of  tin  machine-made  product, 
one  knitter  in  the  mill  does  in  a  minute  the  work  of  7..7M)  hand- 
knitters,  and  furthermore  does  what  the 
hand-knitter  can  not  do.  keeps  it  up  tor  ten 
hours  a  day. 

I.  Tin'  facts  stated  above  are  enough  to 
.-how  the  folly  of  hand-knitting,  but  there 
is  still  another  count  in  the  indictment. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Maj.  M.  S. 
Boehm,  of  the  Canadian  Army,  nearly  all  of 
the  articles  knit  by  hand  are  not  needed  by 
soldiers  in  active  service.  He  told  US  In- 
had  never  seen  a  soldier  in  active  service 
wearing  a  sweater  and  had  not  been  able  to 
find  a  soldier  who  had  ever  seen  a  Boldier 
inactive  service  wearing  a  sweater,  that  no 
soldier  would  wear  a  knit  abdominal  band, 
which  would  be  a  nest  for  vermin:  that  the 
only  use  in  the  Army  he  had  ever  seen  a  knit 
wristlet  put  to  was  to  draw  it  over  a  rifle  to 
keep  the  dirt  out  of  the  working  parts,  that 
an  old  rag  would  serve  the  purpose  much 
better,  and  that  the  English  and  French 
helmets  made  of  cloth  are  far  superior  to 
the  knit  articles.  Stocking.-  were  the  only 
hand-knit  goods.  Major  Boehm  said,  which 
were  of  any  use  to  a  soldier,  and  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given  for  not  knitting  by  hand 
apply  to  stockings  as  well  as  to  sweaters 
and  other  articles  knit  by  hand  from  wool, 
not  only  for  the  Army,  but  for  civilian  n 

•"These  statements  of  tin-  truth  about 
hand-knitting  can  be  easily  verified  by  an.v 
one  who  will  devote  a  litth  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  task.  The  inexorable  logic 
of  this  truth  is  disclosed  by  recent  events. 
The  Government  has  taken  possession  of 
all  stocks  of  wool  in  the  country  and  IS  in 
practical  control  of  all  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills.  Last 
week  at  a  conference  in  New  York  tin  representative  of  the 
Government  notified  the  worsted  yarn-spinners  that  85  per  cent, 
of  their  machinery  would  be  required  for  government  work, 
and  that  no  more  yarn  would  be  supplied  to  the  Red  Cross. 

"We  are  facing  standard  fabrics  of  cotton,  shoddy,  and  wool 
mixtures  for  civilian  wear,  a  policy  already  in  fore,  in  England. 
We  are  facing  a  rationing  system  for  clothing  the  people.  The 
time  has  come  when  old  clothes  on  the  back  of  a  man  or  woman 
are  a  badge  of  honor.  The  rich  should  be  the  first  to  set  the 
example. 

"Every  loyal  American  should  be  eager  to  adopt  drastic 
methods  for  saving  wool,  methods  that  were  enforced  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  German  Government,  which, 
according  to  reliable  reports,  had  .">0.(XX)  000  complete  uniforms 
in  storage  when  it  committed  the  crime  of  the  ages  by  starting 
this  war  for  conquest.  For  God's  sake,  hurry  up.'  Yes.  and 
for  Clod's  sake,  wake  tip  and  stop  this  hand-knitting  by  which 
at  least  20. (MM). (XX)  pounds  of  scoured  wool  has  already  been 
wasted  at  a  time  when  the  Huns  are  at  our  gate-.'' 

Mr.  Dale's  article  will  no  doubt  bring  out  what  is  to  be  said 
on  the  o  her  side  of  the  argument.  The  New  York  papers 
report  earnest  requests,  especially  from  aviators,  asking  the 
women  knitters  for  thousands  of  "jackets,  mufflers,  wristlets, 
helmets,  and  socks"  immediately. 
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BOMBARDING   AN   OBSERVATORY 


FOLDING   KITCHENS 


,HE  BOMBARDING  OF  CATHEDRALS  having  been 
preempted  by  the  Germans,  the  Russian  Cossacks 
have  apparently  decided  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  subjecting  astronomical  observatories  to  the  horrors  of 
war.  It  is  only  fair,  after  all,  that  science  should  assume  its 
share  of  the  burden  of  military  vandalism,  and  not  leave  religion 
to  shoulder  it  all.  As  early  as  November  last  rumors  began  to 
appear  in  press  dispatches  that  the  Poulkova  Observatory,  long 
known  throughout  the  world  for 
its  contributions  to  astronomy, 
had  been  seriously  injured,  if 
not  destroyed.  It  is  now  known 
that  this  is  fortunately  not  the 
case.  The  following  account  of 
the  attack  on  the  observatory 
and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurred  is  quoted 
from  The  Astrophysical  Journal 
by  Popular  Astronomy  (North- 
field,  Minn.,  June).     We  read: 

"It  is  (as  it  should  be)  very 
unusual  for  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory to  be  under  artillery- 
fire,  and  it  can  hardly  be  an  in- 
discretion to  give  our  readers  the 
following  particulars : 

"Rumors  had  reached  the  as- 
tronomical colony  at  Poulkova, 
which  lies  about  twelve  miles 
southwest  of  Petrograd,  that 
bodies  of  Cossacks  were  coming 
toward  the  capital  to  restore  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Kerensky.  The 
garrison  from  the  village  of 
Tsarskoe  Selo  (site  of  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  former 
Emperor)  presently  arrived  at 
Poulkova,  having  been  driven  out 
by  the  Cossacks.  On  November 
eleventh  soldiers  from  the  gar- 
ison  of  Petrograd,  with  the  Red 
Guard  and  with  artillery,  ar- 
rived for  the  relief  of  that  body 
of  troops. 

"With  a  zeal  which  we  may  imagine  must  have  seemed  to 
the  astronomer  in  excess  of  its  wisdom,  those  forces  from  the 
capital  surrounded  the  observatory  on  all  sides,  and  established 
batteries  of  artillery  within  400  or  500  meters  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  building. 

"Between  one  o'clock  and  5:30  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  the  observatory  was  under  an  intense  artillery-fire  from 
the  Cossacks.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  instruments  were 
damaged,  altho  a  shell  burst  beside  the  brick  foundation  of  the 
dome  of  the  large  astrographic  telescope.  Many  holes  were 
made  in  the  dome  of  the  great  refractor  and  in  the  roof  of  the 
director's  office.     • 

"  The  wall  of  the  seismological  station  was  pierced,  and 
we  may  believe  thai  (he  instruments  registered  their  largest 
earthquake.  Of  course  there  was  much  damage  to  windows. 
The  ground  was  torn  up  by  numerous  holes  of  a  diameter  of  a 
meter.      The  Cossacks  retired  on  the  following  day. 

'"The  director  of  the  observatory  had  been  able  in  the  pre- 
ceding days  to  foresee  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  had 
removed  the  .'50-inch  objective,  as  well  as  the  objectives  of  the 
other  instruments.  By  a  singular  good  fortune  no  one  of  the 
personnel  of  the  observatory  or  colony  was  injured  during  these 
exciting  events. 

"It  was  fell  thai  there  was  no  guaranty  that  such  events  might 
not  recur  under  the  present  conditions  in  Russia.  Men  of 
science  everywhere  will  certainly  wish  to  join  with  us  in  our 
satisfaction  that  no  more  serious  damage  was  done,  and  in 
offering  our  congratulations  on  this  escape  to  Director  Belopolsky 
and  his  staff,  with  the  hope  that  the  admirable  work  carried 
on  at  the  observatory  during  the  last  eighty  years  may  con- 
tinue unimpaired,  despite  the  political  and  economic  changes 
through  which  Russia  is  passing." 


c  i 
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HE  HE  IS  MY  FOLDING  PIPE?"  asks  the 
flat-dweller  of  his  wife  in  the  newspaper  story. 
I  don't  know,  dear,"  she  replies,  "but  the  folding 
matches  are  on  the  folding  mantelpiece."  To  these  and  other 
necessities  that  fold  out  of  the  flat-dweller's  way  when  the 
immediate  necessity  for  their  use  is  past,  we  must  now  add  the 
whole  kitchen.  Marvelous  as  is  the  familiar  folding  bed,  with 
its  "in-a-door"  and  other  varieties,  the  folding  kitchen  may  be 

safely  asserted  to  pass  it  and  to 
bear  off  the  folding  palm  for 
this  sort  of  vanishing  household 
equipment.  Why,  in  short,  should 
a  family  want  more  than  one 
room  when  this  may  be  made  to 
serve  in  turn  as  parlor,  kitchen, 
boudoir,  and  hall?  It  is  only 
when  the  babies  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance—  the  only  household 
articles  that  refuse  to  fold — that 
the  necessity  for  wider  domestic 
spaces  really  presses.  Says  a 
writer  in  Table  Talk  (Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  June): 


1  lustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Table  Talk,"  Cooperstown,  New  York. 

A       BACHELORS   KITCHENETTE 


"The  woman  who  lives  in 
limited  quarters,  and  who  is 
obliged  to  do  fight  housekeeping 
in  a  single  room  perhaps,  can 
perform  really  remarkable  feats 
even  in  a  small  space.  In  fact, 
living  in  the  city  has  become  so 
much  of  a  problem,  owing  to  high 
rents  and  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  foodstuffs,  that  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  economize  in  every 
possible  way  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

"One  of  the  cleverest  arrange- 
ments in  the  shape  of  a  kitchen- 
ette consists  of  an  ordinary  cup- 
board which  has  two  front  door-. 
The  unique  feature  is  the  folding 
table-top,  for  the  board  divides 
in  the  center  and  rests  upon  the 
ledge  of  the  doors  when  the  latter  are  open,  revealing  a  gas-stove 
and  sundry  cooking-utensils  hanging  at  each  end  of  the  stove 
and  on  hooks  on  the  inside  of  the  doors.  The  dishpan,  for  in- 
stance, stands  under  the  stove,  while  frying-pans,  baking-tins, 
cooking  spoons,  bread  knives,  can-openers,  egg-beaters,  etc.. 
all  have  their  places  on  the  rack  at  either  end  of  the  sto\  e. 

"A  gas  tubing  from  the  light  fixture  overhead  makes  the 
necessary  connection.  If  desired,  however,  a  lead  pipe  will  be 
properly  attached  by  the  gas  company  and  a  stove  furnished 
for  the  nominal  sum  of  two  dollars  a  year.  When  closed,  the 
cupboard  looks  like  any  other  piece  of  furniture,  and  a  caller 
would  never  imagine  that  an  entire  kitchen  could  possibly  be 
concealed  in  so  limited  a  space.  When  opened,  the  folding  top, 
which  rests  on  the  ledge  of  the  doors,  serves  as  a  table. 

"The  bachelor's  kitchenette,  shown  herewith,  will  serve  its 
purpose  quite  as  readily  for  the  bachelor  maid  or  any  woman 
who  must  resort  to  light  housekeeping.  In  this  case  a  shallow 
closet  was  utilized.  All  the  hooks  were  removed  and  the  walls 
lined  with  white-tiled,  satin-finished  paper,  after  which  wide 
picture-molding  was  nailed  in  place  for  plate-rails,  with  hooks 
underneath  for  cups.  A  shelf  was  placed  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  two-burner  gas-stove,  the  metal  tube  of  which  was 
attached  to  a  jet  outside  the  closet.  When  the  stove  is  not  in 
use,  the  tube  is  easily  detached.  The  curtained  space  under  the 
stove  cares  lor  frying-pan,  dish-pan,  and  other  homely  receptacles 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  simplest  culinary  duties. 
Old  blue  Delft  china  of  a  cheap  make  was  selected,  as  it  gi\  e- 
SUCh  a  charming  bit  of  color  against  the  snow}  background. 
Japanese  toweling  is  used  for  both  dishes  and  hands  and  a  trio 
of  these  useful  accessories  are  always  to  he  found  hanging  from 
I  In  nickel  hooks  inside  the  white  door  of  the  erstwhile  closet, 
more  reoently  christened  kitchenette. 
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"A  CALLER   WOULD   NEVER   IMAGINE"    IT. 

The  kitchen  folds  tip  Into  an  innocent -looking  closet    and  wives  the  Impression  that    the   family  eat    at   a   hotel,   or  require  no   food. 


"The  woman  who  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  gas  in  her 
room  can  not  afford  to  get  on  without  a  little  electric  grille, 
w  kick  will  not  only  be  tke  medium  for  ker  breakfast  and  lunck, 
but  for  broiling  many  a  ckop  and  steak  as  well.  Even  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  gas-stove,  tke  electric  grille  is  most  acceptable,  as 
it  is  a  deligktful  task  to  sit  at  one's  own  breakfast-table,  ratker 
tkan  tkat  of  a  noisy  restaurant,  read  tke  morning  paper  leisurely, 
and  at  tke  same  time  prepare  one's  dainty  breakfast.  Nor  is 
one  limited  to  cooking  just  for  one!" 


SPAIN  A   GERMAN   INDUSTRIAL   COLONY 

THAT  GERMANY  kas  two  aims  to-day — military  and 
industrial — to  win  tke  war  and,  whether  she  wins  or 
not,  to  capture  the  world's  trade  after  the  war,  is  the 
burden  of  an  address  delivered  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  war- 
correspondent  of  The  Satin-day  Evening  Post,  before  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  at  its  recent  convention 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  printed  in  The  American  Machinist 
(Xew  York,  June  6).  Wkat  ke  kas  to  say  of  German  industrial 
propaganda  in  Spain  is  particularly  interesting  and  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  tke  whole  address,  wkick  would  fill  several 
pages  of  tkis  magazine  and  is  well  worth  reading  as  a  wkole. 
Mr.  Marcosson  says  tke  Germans  have  "sold  Spain"  their 
propaganda  because  tkey  have  put  it  in  a  form  specially  palatable 
for  Spaniards.  Spain  is  to-day  filled  witk  German  ideas  and 
ideals,  and  with  skeleton  German  organizations  ready  to  begin 
functioning  at  a  moment's  notice.     Says  Mr.  Marcosson: 

"I  used  to  think  tkat  the  last  German  colonies  were  Cin- 
cinnati, Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis.  .  .  .  But  when  1  went  to 
Spain  last  summer  I  realized  I  was  wrong.  Spain  to-day  is  tke 
last  outpost  of  Germanic  power.  If  you  walk  along  the  streets 
in  Barcelona,  or  Madrid,  or  San  Sebastian,  where  1  went  to  see 
tke  King,  and  ask  anybody  who  is  winning  the  war,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  they  say  tke  Kaiser.  If  you  ask  any- 
body in  any  of  the  smart  clubs  in  Spain  wko  is  the  greatest  man 
in  the  universe,  not  even  excepting  God,  tkey  instantly  say, 
Tke  Kaiser.' 


"How  kas  that  happened?     Simply  because  Germany  has 

got  out  and,  as  you  men  would  say  when  you  are  selling  machine 
tools,  sold.  The  German  propagandists  have  carried  on  a 
campaign  on  the  proposition  of  the  Kaiser.     It  has  keen  the 

finest  selling  campaign  that  1  have  ever  seen.  They  have 
organized  it.  Each  man  had  his  territory,  his  selling  territory; 
each  man  has  his  line  of  samples,  and  that  line  of  samples  was 
the  finest  lot  of  German  gold  and  German  hot  air  that  any 
propaganda  kas  ever  produced. 

"Tke  Germans  have  sold  Spain  on  the  proposition  of  German 
trade  and  German  good-will,  because  they  are  giving  the  Span- 
iard, as  they  did  in  business  before  the  war.  what  the  Spaniard 
had  in  mind.  You  know  perfectly  well,  those  of  you  who  Bell 
goods,  that  if  a  Spaniard  or  an  Italian  wanted  anything,  no 
matter  how  ridiculous,  the  German  salesman  would  Bay:  "That 
is  a  splendid  idea;  1  congratulate  you  upon  your  good  t;i 
and  it  will  be  an  honor  to  sell  it  to  you.'  In  England  they  would 
say:  'That  man  is  a  silly  ass.  and  1  refuse  to  have  a  damn 
thing  to  do  with  it.'  That  is  the  plain  truth,  and  that  is  the 
secret,  as  you  all  know,  of  the  greal  German  trade. 

"Germany  went  into  Spain  to  fill  the  Spaniard  with  kot  air. 
and  to  tell  him  he  was  the  finest  aristocrat  in  the  world.  And 
he  got  it  over.  And  if  you  had  gone,  as  1  have,  from  one  end 
of  Spain  to  the  other  and  looked  into  these  great  warehouses 
you  would  have  found  hundreds  of  them  jammed  and  packed 
with  copper  and  oil  and  cotton,  and  all  the  material  with  which 
to  reestablish  a  great  industry.  And  to-day,  whenever  there  is  a 
water-right  for  sale,' whenever  there  is  stock  for  sale,  or  when- 
ever anything  can  he  leased,  or  a  factory  can  ke  bought,  who 
buys  it'.'    The  Germans. 

"They  have  got  the  finest   industrial  -  rvice  in  Spam 

that  I  have  seen  in  my  life.  And  to  what  end'.*  All  to  the 
great  etui  that  when  the  war  is  over,  in  Spain  as  in  Holland 
and  in  Switzerland,  tke  wheels  of  German  output  will  be  going, 
and  tkat  little  mark,  "Made  in  Germany,'  wkick  for  sonu  years 
after  the  war  will  be  the  commercial  brand  of  Cain — I  don't 
know  how  Ions.1:,  because  I  have  my  doubts  ;is  to  how  much 
patriotism  there  is  in  the  average  pockethook — but  at  least 
for  a  few  years  after  the  war  that  little  brand  will  l>e  possibly 
a  hissing  and  a  by-word,  and  to  meet  that  boycott,  Germany 
will  put  on  the  goods,  as  1  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  'Made 
in  Spain.'  "Made  in  Switzerland.'  and  'Made  in  HoUand.' 
Your  own  goods,  machine  tools,  are  going  out  in  tke  markets 
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of  the  world  now  and  forevermore  in  competition  with  German- 
made  stuff,  made  by  German  hands,  made  by  German  capital, 
part  of  this  new  German  trade  offensive,  in  competition  with 
stuff  that  is  marked  as  I  have  said  it  would  be  marked. 

"That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  warn  you  and  every  man 
who  has  seen  this  war  and  who  has  studied  the  business  of  war, 
as  I  have — they  will  tell  you  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  why 
to-day  there  ought  to  be  such  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  machinery  to  those  neutral  coun- 
tries as  will  prevent  them  from  ultimately  falling  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies.     This  country  could  do  no  bigger  job  than  to 


put  such  a  drastic  mark  on  all  the  machinery  that  goes  out 
of  it,  and  more  especially  to  Spain,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
service  to  every  man  that  comes  to  this  hall  and  takes  part 
in  the  discussions  here,  because  Germany  is  seeking  by  every 
secret,  sinister,  subtle  way,  as  she  has  done  with  her  propaganda, 
to  get  machinery  into  her  own  country  by  way  of  Switzerland 
and  Holland." 


CHIMNEYLESS,    WINDOWLESS    HOUSES 

ON  THE  SCOTTISH  ISLES  known  as  the  Hebrides 
are  thousands  of  so-called  "black  houses,"  having 
neither  chimney  nor  window,  a  single  door  serving 
for  ingress  and  egress,  to  admit  light  and  air  and  to  get  rid  of 
smoke.  In  a  recent  report  on  the  physical  welfare  of  mothers 
and  children  in  Scotland,  made  for  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
Trust.  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie  tells  how  these  dwellings  are  the 
outgrowth  of  needs  closely  related  to  the  welfare  of  the  primitive 
communities  in  which  they  are  found.  A  reviewer,  writing  in 
Nature  (London.  May  16),  calls  this  report  "a  very  important 
human  document,"  disclosing  a  "firm  scientific  grip  and  fresh 
insight."  Of  the  "black  houses"  and  Dr.  Mackenzie's  explana- 
lion  of  them,  the  reviewer  speaks  as  follows: 

"They  are  without  chimneys;  the  peat  lire  is  kept  burning 
day  and  night,  and  is,  in  spite  of  the  smoke,  the  savior  of  the 
household;  the  straw  roof  does  not  keep  out  the  rain,  and 
thus  almost  necessitates  'box-beds';  there  is  often  more  than 
propinquity  of  Hie  cows  and  their  manure.  The  'black  houses' 
are.  of  course,  deplorable  and  deteriorative;  but  thai  is  not 
their  scientific  description.  The  fact  is  that,  in  point  alter  point, 
these  'black  houses'  are  like  organisms  built  up  under  difficult 
conditions,  meagerly  perhaps,  but  with  remarkable  adaptive- 
Dess.  The  stones  are  from  the  moor;  timber  is  from  tlie  sea; 
lime  mortar  is  expensive;   the  roof  must  be  moulted  every  year, 

and    therefore    the   walls   must    lie   low;     moreover,    the  gales  are 

high.     'At  every  point  the  house  is  adapted  to  its  fundamental 

purposes,'    and     what     the    doctrinaire    student    or    the    careless 

visitor  dismisses  as  unworthy  of  savages,  the  product  of  laziness 
or  perversity,  turns  out  to  be  'a  product  of  long  labor  and 
sacrifice.'  'a  fundamental  pari  of  the  only  system  of  agriculture 
formerly  found  possible  in  this  island  of  gneiss  lock,  clay,  and 
peal    lie  It    is  part   of  the  price  that    a   people  of  immense 

ability  and  high  character  have  to  pay  for  their  civilization.' 


"The  unsympathetic  critic,  who  does  not  dwell  with  the 
people,  as  one  must  dwell  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  living 
creatures  if  one  is  to  understand  them,  does  not  discover  that  the 
peat  smoke  is  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  day  and  night 
through  all  the  winter  in  order  that  the  straw  may  be  saturated 
to  form  a  manure  which  keeps  the  croft  lands  effective.  The 
reasons  for  the  so-called  '  cattle-housing  '  are  similarly  interpret- 
able  in  terms  of  intelligible  purpose.  Not  that  the  medical 
member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  is  ad- 
vocating the  encouragement  of  'black  houses'  and  cattle- 
housing.'  But  he  protests  that  we  shall  do  well  to  pay  to  even 
the  jetsam  of  the  past  the  compliment  of  understanding  it,  or 
I  leaven  help  our  future 

"Amid  an  embarrassing  multitude  of  details,  the  reader  is 
never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  big  underlying  problem — the 
influence  of  nurture,  environmental,  nutritional,  and  functional. 
on  the  organism,  Avhether  adult  and  reproductive,  or  in  process 
of  early  development.  The  author  is  neither  optimist  nor 
pessimist;  he  believes  things  can  be  bettered;  he  shows  us  what 
a  multitude  of  salutary  provisions  are  at  present  in  operation; 
he  indicates  how  development  along  the  lines  of  education, 
research,  and  institutions  may  wipe  away  a  reproach  to  our 
civilization." 


HOW   PUBLICITY   PAID    EDISON 
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HY  HAVE  THE  INVENTIONS  of  Thomas 
Edison  yielded  a  fortune,  while  those  of  Luther 
Burbank  have  not?"  This  question  is  used  as  the 
heading  of  an  editorial  article  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago,  May  29),  and  the  writer  proceeds  at  once  to  answer 
it.  Publicity,  he  avers,  has  made  Edison  rich,  and  the  lack  of 
it  has  caused  Burbank  to  remain  poor.  New  things,  he  says. 
must  fight  their  way  into  use,  and  "of  all  the  available  weapons 
advertising  is  perhaps  the  best."  Scientific  men  often  forget 
that  it  does  not  suffice  for  them  to  acquire  knowledge:  they 
must  make  that  knowledge  available  and  fruitful.  This,  we 
are  told.  Edison  has  done;  he  began  early  to  do  it.  while  effective 
publicity  on  Burbank's  behalf  did  not  begin  until  a  compara- 
tively few  years  ago.  In  short,  Edison  has  had  what  Burbank 
lacked — a  "selling  organization";  and  the  chief  factor  in  the 
success  of  any  such  organization  is  publicity.     We  read: 

"  Here  is  a  man  [Burbank]  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
and  benefactors  of  the  human  race  that  any  nation  has  pro- 
duced since  the  first  great  engineer  invented  the  wheel  and  axle. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  pioneer  engineer  of  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  plant  life,  and  a  wonder-worker 
as  great  as  Edison.  Yet  Edison's  name  is  a  household  word  and 
his  inventions  are.  like  his  name,  in  almost  every  American 
home;  whereas  Burbank's  name  is  still  little  known,  and  even 
farmers  of  greatest  intelligence  scarcely  perceive  the  tithe  of 
the  miracles  that  Burbank's  products  could  lie  made  to  perform. 
Why  does  this  difference  in  celebrity  exist?  The  question  is  of 
more  than  academic  interest.  Its  answer,  in  fact,  points  to  the 
very  nucleus  of  the  seed  of  progress. 

"Edison  is  little  older  than  Burbank,  but  early  in  life  he  saw 
the  value  of  advertising;  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent of  advertisers.  His  name  was  upon  all  his  products, 
and  his  products  were  advertised  in  almost  every  conceivable 
way.  He  became  first  a  national  and  then  an  international 
figure.  As  inventor  of  the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  of  the 
phonograph,  and  of  the  moving  picture,  Edison  is  not  a  whit 
greater  than  Burbank.  the  man  who  first  crossed  one  species 
and  then  one  genus  of  plant  with  another,  who  discovered  that 
hybridization  leads  to  greal  variation  of  the  offspring,  who  in- 
vented the  spineless  cactus,  the  stoneless  plum,  the  Burbank 
potato,  the  Royal  walnut,  the  winter  rhubarb,  the  plumcot, 
the  loquat,  the  Burbank  cherry,  the  Test  pear,  etc 

■'  Burbank  states  that  up  to  the  year  1912  his  inv  en t ions  and 
experiments  had  cost  him  $250,000  during  thirtv  years  of  con- 
tinuous work;  and  that  the  income  from  the  sale  of  all  his  new 
varieties  during  that  time  had  been  only  $100,000.  In  short. 
his  plan  1  inventions  had  left  him  oui  of  pookel  $150,000.  Yet. 
lor  example,  the  orohardists  of  California  annually  ship  more 
than  Sot )().()()()  worth  of  Burbank  plums,  which  are  less  than 
hair  as  expensive  to  raise  as  were  the  French  plums  which  tlnv 
displaced.  And  he  says:  'The  Burbank  plums  ami  prunes 
have  earned  money  for  every  one  exoepl  their  originator.' 

"Contrast  profitless  Burbank  with  wealth]    Edison  and  ask 
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yourself   (lie   reason.      It   is   true   that   Edison   could    patent    Ins 
inventions,  while  Burbank   could    not,    hut    Edison    lias  often 

asserted    that    his  patents  were  not    the  souree  of  a   greal    part   of 

his  profit.     It  is  true  that  Edison's  invented  products  could  not 

reproduce  themselves,  while  Burhank's  eould;  hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  once  Edison  has  produced  a  new  device  almost  any  skilled 
mechanic  can  make  a  similar  one.  whereas  the  secret  of  the 
origination  of  one  of  Burbank's  new  fruits  or  plants  remains  with 
him  till  he  chooses  to  disclose  it.  In  brief,  (lie  possession  of 
patents  does  not  in  itself  explain  Edison's 
greater  financial  success.  To  us  it  seems 
clear  that  what  Edison  had  that  Burbank 
lacked  was  a  selling  organization,  and 
that  the  chief  factor  in  the  extensive  sell- 
ing of  any  product  is  publicity,  particu- 
larly that  kind  of  publicity  that  may  he 
called  educational  advertising." 

Had  Burbank  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  secured  as  an  associate  an  able  ad- 
vertiser and  sales  manager,  no  man  of 
broad  business  experience  would  doubt, 
the  writer  thinks,  that  Burhank's  name 
would  he  as  well  known  as  that  of  Edison. 
Furthermore,  the  celebrity  of  his  name 
would  be  only  an  index  of  the  wide  and 
great  usefulness  of  his  work  to  mankind. 
Usefulness  to  mankind,  we  are  assured, 
does  not  consist  merely  in  discovering  or 
inventing  things  that  might  he  useful, 
but  in  also  making  them  useful  by  teach- 
ing many  men  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  better  things.      lie  concludes: 


T 
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T.  \.  T.    FROM    PAPER-MILLS 

M1E  JOURNALISTIC  CAXXOXADE  of  the  daily  press 
will    henceforth    he    accompanied    by    detonations    of 
T.N.T.  on  the  field  of  battle  made  from  the  game  paper- 
Spruce  turpentine,  formerly  wasted  during  the  "cooking" 
wood   to   pr<  pare  it    for  making  into  paper,  is  now    to  be 


collected    and    u-ed 


m 


the  manufacture 


trinitrotoluol,  more 


of  "  The  Scientific  Am 
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"Socialists  have  classed  all  advertising 
among  the  wastes  engendered  by  com- 
petition. Nonsense!  A  little  advertising, 
perhaps,  can  be  profitably  eliminated  when 

competition  between  individuals  or  companies  is  eliminated.  But 
there  will  always  remain  one  kind  of  competition,  namely,  the 
competition  of  more  economic  things  with  less  economic  things, 
the  relatively  economic  competing  with  the  relatively  uneco- 
nomic. Since  the  economic  thing  is  usually  a  newer  thing,  it  must 
struggle  hard  to  eliminate  the  uneconomic  thing.  Habits  and 
customs  fight  for  the  old  against  the  new.  So  newer  things  are 
forced  to  seize  weapons  with  which  to  fight  their  way  into  use. 
Of  all  the  available  weapons,  advertising  is,  perhaps,  the  best. 
As  long  as  progress  exists,  newness  will  exist,  and  newness 
must  be  advertised.  A  thing  new  to  you  may  be  old  to  me, 
simply  because  you  are  younger,  or  have  more  recently  begun 
to  consider  things  of  this  class,  or  have  not  heen  of  studious 
habit.  For  this  reason  there  always  are  many  to  whom  any- 
thing, however  old,  is  new,  and  upon  whose  attention  it  must  he 
forced,  for  fortunately  men  are  not  like  the  bees  that  see  or 
scent  the  advertising  flower  from  afar  and  fly  to  it." 
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\\    ARMY    LUNCH-CART    AND   AMMUNITION-^  ICON. 


\  QUICK-LUNCH  DOG— The  recent  use  of  dogs  to  carry 
food  to  men  in  the  trenches  is  thus  described  in  The  Scientific 

American  (New  York): 

"Trench  warfare  certainly  interferes  with  the  fighter's  meals. 
After  capturing  the  enemy's  position,  in  particular,  is  the  lighter 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  will  get  his  regular  rations;  for  no 
sooner  does  the  enemy  find  himself  dispossest  from  his  original 
trenches  than  he  opens  up  with  an  intense  barrage-fire  designed 
to  prevent  ammunition  and  food  from  reaching  the  new  occu- 
pants. The  French  Army  believes  it  has,  in  its  lunch-dogs, 
solved  the  problem  of  carrying  food  to  men  in  isolated  trenches. 
Carrying  light  lunches  and  coffee,  and  even  cartridges  for  the 
men  in  the  first-line  trenches  when  the  combat  is  hot  and  pro- 
tracted, these  splendidly  trained  dogs  are  more  certain  to  get 
through  barrages  than  men.  Each  dog  is  equipped  with  a 
sort  of  double  bag.  strapt  tight  over  its  body  and  provided 
with  numerous  pockets  for  food,  coffee-cans,  ammunition,  and 
other  supplies.  It  is  at  the  military-dog  training-grounds  at 
Paris  that  dogs  are  prepared  for  this  service.  Not  only  are 
these  four-legged  couriers  taught  to  avoid  the  enemy  and  beware 
of  tricks,  but  also  to  crawl  on  their  stomach  in  order  to  escape 
flying  bullets.  Special  masks  are  provided  for  these  dogs  when 
they  must  pass  through  a  poison-gas  area." 


familiarly  known  as  T.N.T.  the  most  powerful  high  explosive 
used  in  the  present  war.  The  enormous  demand  for  toluol,  its 
essential  element,  has  more  than  outrun  the  available  supply. 
Unless  a  new  source  is  found  and  made  use  of.  munition—  manu- 
facturers must  resort  to  less  satisfactory  explosives.  This  is 
where  the  pulp-mills  are  to  come  in.  To  quote  an  editorial 
writer  in  Thr  Pulp  <>n<I  Paper  Magazim  of  Canada  Montreal   : 

"There  is  an  almost  untapped  supply  of  this  material  in  the 
form  of  a  waste  product  of  a  sulfite  pulp-mill.  This  waste 
material  is  the  spruce  turpentine  which  can  he  collected  during 

the  cooking  in  a  simple   apparatus  who- -t     i<  estimated    at 

less  than  §100,  The  collection  of  the  spruce  turpentine  is  simple 
and  the  material  can  he  shipped  for  refining  to  a  central  point 
by  means  of  drums,  tank-cars,  or  barrels.  If  any  acid  reaction 
is  found  after  collection  this  may  he  neutralized  with  lime, 
but  care  in  collection  will  eliminate  this  difficulty. 

"At  the  central  point  the  crude  turpentine  is  refined  for  the 
production  of  cymene,  and  this  in  turn  is  converted  into  toluol, 
which  in  turn  is  the  hasis  for  making  T.N.T.  The  larger  the 
quantity  of  material  handled  the  cheaper  will  he  the  product. 
It  is  probable  that  the  crude  turpentine  can  easily  stand  a  ship- 
ment requiring  fourteen  days  in  transit.  A  refining  plant 
handling  five  hundred  gallons  per  day  of  the  crude  material  is 
about  the  smallest  commercial  unit.  At  present  prices  for 
toluol.  $5  per  barrel  for  the  crude  material  might  be  obtained. 
Experiments  and  estimates  ;is  well  as  actual  practise  have  shown 
that  one  gallon  of  crude  turpentine  per  cord  of  wood  is  not  an 
impossible  yield.  The  yield,  however,  varies  with  a  number  of 
factors,  such  as  the  kind  of  wood,  its  age  and  condition,  method 
of  cooking,  and  the  process  of  collection.  A  plant  in  New  Jersey 
is  making  one  thousand  gallons  of  toluol  a  week  now  and  could 
make  much  more  if  the  spruce  turpentine  were  available.  Several 
Canadian  mills  could  ship  to  this  plant. 

"The  point  which  we  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  is  not  the 
economic  possibility  of  finding  a  use  for  a  waste  product  nor 
of  the  chance^  for  turning  a  useless  material  into  dollars  and 
cents,  altho  there  is  this  opportunity,  but  that  our  armies  must 
have  trinitrotoluol  in  order  to  carry  on  successfully  their 
military  campaigns,  ami  that  the  pulp-mill  is  a  source  of  the  raw 
material  from  which   this  can  he  made." 


I 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


tS 


THE   THREAT   TO   VENICE 


WHEN  THE  AUSTRIAN  OFFENSIVE  began, 
Venice,  like  Paris,  looked  with  apprehension,  albeit 
with  no  less  of  courage,  at  a  possible  common  fate.  Only 
the  most  pessimistic  foresaw  a  day  when  the  enemy  should  stand 
within  their  gates,  but  that  he  might  succeed  in  getting  near 
enough  to  bombard  these  cities  with  a  destructive  fire  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  impossible.     Both  cities  have  already  be- 


these  two  cities  in  the  Venetian  region  have  these  souvenirs  of 
a  barbaric  enemy: 

"Teatro  Verdi  (facade),  Duomo  and  Battistero  (twice), 
Civic  Museum  and  Basilica  del  Santo,  Chapel  of  San  Giorgio, 
house  of  Ezzelino  il  Baldo,  church  of  San  Francesco,  School  of 
Charity,  house  in  Via  Beato  Pellegrino,   Palazzo  Varson  and 


Palazzo  Maldura,  all  in  Padua. 


VENICE   IN   THE   EARLY  NINETEENTH   CENTURY, 

Showing  the  Campanile  which  collapsed,  the  Libreria,  the  Doges'  Palace,  and  one  end  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
with  picturesque  lateened  sail-boats  in  the  foreground  lying  in  the  Grand  Canal. 


come  acquainted  with  a  limited  bombardment,  chiefly  from  the 
air.  Venice  more  than  Paris  has  suffered  from  these  raids.  In 
March  the  city  was  bombed  by  airplanes  for  eight  hours  and 
over  three  hundred  missiles  fell  upon  this  spot  dear  the  world 
over.  The  scars  of  this  onslaught,  says  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
"will  remain  for  eternity  on  palaces  and  churches  and  monu- 
ments and  frescoes  that  for  hundreds  of  years  have  been  the 
delight  of  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful."  One  finds  but  small 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  the  story  is  that  of  Louvain  and 
Ypres  and  Reims  over  again,  but  if  no  other  evidence  were 
forthcoming,  these  cities  show,  as  The  Daily  Mail  declares, 
that  "neither  the  Germans  nor  their  allies  care  anything  for  art 
or  architecture  or  the  glories  of  the  past  when  they  are  at  war. 
They  would  rather  make  a  wilderness  of  the  world  than  let  one 
chance  go  by  of  outraging  and  insulting  the  civilization  they 
can  not  subdue."  The  Italian  Bureau  of  Information  in  New- 
York  has  recently  given  out  a  list  compiled  by  the  Giornale 
d' Italia  (Rome)  from  official  data  of  Italian  edifices  and  archi- 
tectural monuments  winch  have  been  damaged  by  Austrian 
aerial  bombardment.  Padua,  as  we  have  previously  shown, 
ii.i     Buffered  even   worse  than   its  near  neighbor  Venice,   but 


In  Venice  in  1918  churches 
of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
San  Crisostomo,  Santi  Si- 
mone  e  Giuda,  Sant'  Andrea 
(ceiling),  Chiesa  dei  Frati 
(roof),  San  Toma,  Casa  della 
Seta,  Palazzo  Foscari." 

With  the  threat  to  Venice 
of  falling  back  into  the  du- 
rance she  once  suffered  under 
Austria,  Mr.  J.  P.  Collins, 
writing  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, sees  "something  ut- 
terly revolting  in  the  idea  of 
captivity  being  imposed,  like 
a  crown  of  thorns,  upon  this 
'eldest  child  of  Liberty.'" 


"In  her  very  origin  and 
nature,  Venice  is  a  home 
of  defiant  freedom.  When 
the  last  of  the  northern 
hordes,  the  Lombards,  raid- 
ed these  sub-Alpine  plains, 
their  peace-loving  folk  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  a  few 
pioneers  of  a  century  or  two 
before,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  sand-banks 
and  marshes  of  the  sea  of 
Hadrian.  The  interval  of 
fourteen  centuries  is  the 
history  of  Venice — one  that 
might  worthily  engage  the 
pen  of  a  modern  Gibbon, 
but  for  one  consideration: 
Venice  has  had  her  period 
of  decline,  but  happily  she  has  not  fallen.  The  Huns  have  come 
again  and  done  their  best  to  invest  her  with  air-fleets  and  ad- 
vancing guns  and  threats  of  sea  invasion  from  Trieste;  but 
Venice  until  now  stands  stoutly  forth  to  justify  her  ancient  pride 
and  independence. 

"Doubtless  if  nature  had  been  kinder  to  Italy  in  the  way  of 
Adriatic  harbors,  Venice  might  have  queened  il  over  a  league  of 
lighting  ports  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula;  but  as 
against  Pola  and  Trieste  and  a  dozen  other  spacious  and  land- 
locked harbors  well  endowed  for  the  defense  of  Austria,  Itah 
can  only  boast  of  one  naval  base  on  her  five  hundred  miles  of 
eastern  shore  between  Venice  and  Brindisi.  and  that  is  Ancona. 
a  port  of  no  great  scope  or  resistance.  From  the  sea,  therefore, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  provide  alert  and  efficient  defense  for 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in  order  to  prevent  the  eiienu  from 
capturing  her  and  closing  up  this  northern  end  of  a  great  inland 
sea.  We  have  had  for  years  an  example  of  what  this  means  in 
the  closing  Of  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake  of  (iarda.  and  if 
the  Austrian*  in  peace  time  could  so  harass  the  quiet  pursuits 
of  lake  navigation  on  the  pari  of  an  ally,  what  vengeful  mea- 
sures would  they  not  pursue  upon  the  Adriatic  against  a 
liberty-loving  Power  which  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  them  in  war-time  and  renounce  them  and  all  their 
works." 

The   writer  shows   that,  in  comparison    with   wealthier  state-, 
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"  Venice  is  a  true'ohild  of  Italy  In  her  double  oare  ror  the  progress 
of  the  presenl  and  the  art  <>f  the  past": 

"Poor  in  comparison  with  an  exchequer  and  resources  like 
ours  [England],  Etalj  has  long  set  aside  a  far  greater  annual  sum 
for  tlic  preservation  of  her  ancient  monuments  than  we  have 

dour  for  our  whole  Empire;    and  Venice,  with  a  true  instinct 

where  her  real   wealth  lies,   has  spared   no  trouble  or  expense  in 

safeguarding  her  treasures  againsl  the  bombs  and  shells  of  the 
enemy.      Hardly    a    month    has  passed    since    Italy 
entered     the     war     when     Venice     lias    not    had    an 

air-raid  she  has  sustained  over  thirty  visitations 
and  more  than  a  thousand  bombs  already  and  t  lie 
definite  outlines  of  her  water-front  have  been  a 
cruel  help  to  the  air-in\ader  in  the  concentration 
of  his  venom  and  destruction  on  incomparable 
treasure-houses  with  which  the  city  abounds." 

We  have  become  familiar  with  many  pictures 
of  Venice  in  her  war-garb,  and  some  of  our  ap- 
prehensions are  allayed  by  the  news  that  all  trans- 
portable works  of  art  have  been  removed  to  the 
south  of  Italy  beyond  the  immediate  dangers.  Hut 
amid  all  the  rampart  work  with  sand-bags  and 
sea  weed-mattresses,  says  Mr.  Collins,  "there  is  one 
building  that  figures  almost  as  a  symbol  of  Vene- 
tian scorn — the  new  Campanile  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one  that  collapsed  some  lift  ecu 
years  ago."     We  read: 

"The  kindly  sun  of  Italy  has  dealt  leniently 
with  the  new-comer,  and  its  fluted  walls  look 
strangely  pink  and  new  against,  so  many  antique 
neighbors,  making  it  more  than  ever  a  landmark 
for  fishers  and  seamen  over  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Possibly  Venice  has  learned  a  useful 
lesson  of  conservation  from  this  costly  experience 
of  having  to  replace  what  at,  one  time  seemed  so 
irreplaceable.  She  has  done  the  work  of  recon- 
struction admirably,  and  it  has  cost  her  ten  years 
of  toil  and  many  million  lire  in  times  when  sh<' 
needed  the  money  for  so  many  other  things;  but 
the  chief  moral  of  the  disaster  for  the  future  is  to 
repair  in  time  and  restore  without  risks 

"In  spite  of  all  warnings,  the  authorities  of 
Venice  took  the  ostrich  view  about  their  Cam- 
panile. Where  the  great  Sansovino  had  built  the 
base,  it  seemed  a  sacrilege  to  nurse  a  doubt.  Ten 
years  before  the  end,  their  veteran  expert,  Kignor 
Vendrasco,  warned  them  that  the  precious  belfry 
would  never  stand  another  earthquake,  but  he  was 
told  his  croakings  were  a  nuisance.  He  offered  to 
restore  it  by  renewing  its  four  angles,  stage  by 
stage,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  syndics 
turned  him  out  and  pensioned  him  off,  whereupon 
the  old  man  had  the  misery  of  seeing  his  be- 
loved charge  entrusted  to  somebody  else — a  young 
ignoramus,  who  was  narrowly  prevented  from 
coring  it  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  ele- 
vator. Then  they  started  'pointing'  it  from  the  top  down- 
ward, which  was  flagrant  folly,  and  rain  began  to  damage  the 
loqgctta  at  the  base.  As  if  top-heavy  scaffolding  were  not  enough, 
the  new  architect  began  cutting  away  the  lower  supports  of 
stone,  in  defiance  of  the  sage  old  rule  that  in  renovating  build- 
ings you  must  supply  the  crutches  before  you  amputate.  Cracks 
appeared,  and  old  Vendrasco  proclaimed  that  the  Campanile 
was  doomed.  The  city  of  Neroes  went  on  fiddling — that  is  to 
say,  the  town  band  played  in  the  piazza  at  night,  and  parties 
still  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  belfry  to  enjoy  the  view. 

"On  a  certain  Monday  morning  (July  14,  1902)  before  dawn, 
Vendrasco  took  his  son  to  listen  to  his  last  jeremiad.  Workmen 
started  at  nine  o'clock  to  shore  the  doomed  building  up  .with 
timbers,  but  they  were  too  late  by  years  of  heedless  and  stubborn 
ignorance.  The  old  prophet  walked  around  it  and  said  to  his 
son:  'It  will  not  see  the  sun  at  noon.  It  will  fall  in  a  few  hours, 
and  sink  in  upon  itself.'  Before  ten  o'clock  the  Campanile  was  a 
shapeless  heap  of  wreckage  and  dust.  It  had  'died  like  a  gentle- 
man,' as  all  Venice  said,  injuring  hardly  anything  or  anybody 
but  itself;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  broken-hearted  man  was  justi- 
fied. The  new  Campanile  is  the  glory  of  a  wiser  city,  and  Hu- 
moral of  caution  and  defense  is  written  upon  every  brick  of  it." 


A    KIPLING    HOW 

Till".    LITERARY    HOAXER    put    it  illy 

on  tin  London  Timet  when  In-  scut  in  a  poemM  from 
Burwash,  Sussex,  signed  by  "Rudyard  Kipling."  Tht 
Timet  printed  these  lines  on  '"The  Old  Volunteer,"  and  followed 
them  up  the  day  after  with  a  disclaimer  from  Mr.  Kipling  and 
explained   that    they   had   been  sent    "l>>    post    from   Brighton, 


\    FESTA    l\    VENICE. 

Picturesque  festival  groups   arc  seen   on  the  Plazzetta  Sao  Marco  dal  Mare,  while 
m     Mark's  Lion  looks  down.     Tin-  church  of  St.  Giorgio  shows  in  the  background. 


signed  '  Kudyard  Kipling'  by  soiic  one  familiar  with  Mr. 
Kipling's  signature,"  with  which  they  •'compared  the  manu- 
script before  publication."  An  apology  was  tendered  Mr. 
Kipling  and  an  announcement  made  that  the  Forgery  is  be- 
ing investigated.  No  one  ventures  to  say  whether  the  lines 
are  good  enough,  to  be  -Mr.  Kipling's  or  not.  and  the  London 
Morning  Post,  doubtless  under  the  Bpell  of  tin  real  Mr.  Kipling's 
stringent  copyright  restrictions,  gives  onlj  the  firsl  ami  last 
stanzas  of  the  spurious  Kipling.      We  follow    -nit: 

1  can  lu-ar  the  bugle  calling, 

And  ii  don't  want  me 
While  the  superannuation-chap 

o'  Germany 
'S  a-flghting  for  the  Kaiser  in 

His  Fatherland; 
lint  our  order's  for  the  young   una 

O'  tlic  old  Brass-Band. 

We  can  stay  a  long  duration. 

Tho  tlic  doctor  said 
How  ""The  Office'  would  !><•  worried  when 

YOU  drop  dOWD  dead  "  : 
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But  there'll  be  a  better  Judgment  for 

The  Last  Relay: 
I  shall  hear  the  bugle  calling, 

And  I'll  march  that  Day. 

Neither  "the  wisdom,  the  wit,  the  punch,  nor  the  art  of  the 
old  master  are  in  drivel  like  this,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  who  "can  not  account  for  the  crass  complacency  of  the 
London  Times"  in  printing  the  verses.  Kipling,  he  shows, 
enjoys  a  distinction  over  Titian,  Murillo,  and  Velasquez  in 
being  "forged"  during  his  lifetime — "perhaps  the  rarest  of 
distinctions,  tho  not  a  bit  welcome  to  Kipling  himself."  Some 
reflections  on  Mr.  Kipling's  reputed  rate  of  "dollar  a  line" 
show  that  "the  earned  increment  from  vogue's  recognition  of 
genius"  has  a  bitter  taste,  too: 

"How  did  it  fail  to  occur  to  the  Times  editor  that  he  had  made 
no  bargain  with  Mr.  Kipling  for  the  printing  of  any  genuine 
verses  from  a  rusting  pen?  He  knew — none  better — that  the 
author  [of  the  'Recessional'  could  count  on  rates  not  based  on 
Milton's  five  pounds  for  'Paradise  Lost,'  complete  in  manu- 
script, but  on  Thomas  Moore's  1,500  guineas  for  'Lalla  Kookh' 
before  the  poem  was  written.  Did  he  imagine  Kipling  had 
passed  into  his  dotage — that  he  had  got  to  the  stage  where 
'gratis'  poems  are  'submitted  for  publication'? 

"These  questions  are  for  the  Times'  management  and  for  the 
Times'  admirers  to  answer  in  their  own  way.  Our  sjmpathy  is 
wholly  with  the  old  master  whose  name  was  forged.  But  it  is 
not  so  deep  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  written  the  verses 
ascribed  to  him." 


CHANTEYS   COME   AGAIN 

HAVING  ALLOWED  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE  to 
dwindle  almost  to  a  song,  we  have  lately  come  to 
revive  it  with  singing.  This  is  literally  the  fact  and 
arouses  admiring  notice  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
who  onty  reveals  his  identity  to  the  extent  of  three  letters 
— "C.  D.  K."  This  revival  of  the  "chantey "—the  "song  sung 
by  sailor  men  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  work  when  hauling 
or  heaving  on  the  ropes" — is  noted  as  among  the  manjT  curious 
minor  results  of  the  war.  It  stimulates  the  writer's  interest 
that  "the  businesslike  U.  S.  A.  Government"  should  appoint 
an  old  salt — Stanton  H.  King,  of  Boston,  who  learned  chantey- 
singing  forty  years  ago — to  the  position  of  Chief  "  Chantey  man" 
in  the  American  merchant  marine.     We  read: 

"Chantey-singing  has  declined  with  the  passing  of  the  sailing- 
vessel.  But  our  American  cousins  are  building  a  large  fleet 
of  wooden  sailing-boats,  and  this  revival  of  the  chantey  is  con- 
sidered important,  as  it  increases  team-work  when  a  crew  is 
pulling  on  ropes  or  heaving  the  anchor.  In  steam-vessels  one 
rarely  hears  a  chantey. 

"No  doubt  chanteys  are  as  old  as  the  hills.  We  can  almost 
think  we  hear  the  crew  of  a  Roman  galley  trolling  out  a  ditty  as 
they  sweat  and  strain  at  the  oars.  But  the  period  of  'discovery,' 
when  sailing  was  in  its  zenith,  was  the  time  for  the  chantey. 
Shakespeare  leaves  us  one  in  'The  Tempest': 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  1, 

The  gunner  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  us  card  for  Kate. 

''Those  old  Elizabethan  mariners  who  roamed  the  world 
in  their  frail  bottoms  have  Left  us  many  interesting  examples  of 

their  chantey  songs.  They  Loved  to  put  into  rime  sonic  gallant 
feat  of  their  comrades,  and  one  of  their  favorite  chanteys  was 
thai  telling  of  Drake's  exploit  in  sailing  round  the  world,  which 

In  ■(.■ins: 

Sec  every  man  the  Pelican, 
\\  liich  round  the  world  did  go. 

"Another  praising  the  lands  of  the  Far  West  commenced: 

Westward,  ho!  with  a  rurabelow, 

And  hurrah  for  the  Spanish  Main  O! 

"And  when  the  men  <>!'  Devon  strained  on  th<  ropes  and  the 
anchor  in  some  distanl  clime  thej   loved  to  ruminate  on  their 

nati\  i  land  in  the  words: 


For  oh!  it's  the  herrings  and  the  good  brown  beef. 
And  the  cider  and  cream  so  white. 

"Without  a  doubt  the  chantey  is  an  admirable  incentive  to 
work,  and  the  Americans  have  hit  on  a  good  idea  to  increase 
their  seamen's  morale." 

Our  enterprising  interviewers  will  likely  be  on  Mr.  King's 
trail  at  once  and  find  out  the  sources  of  his  chantey-lore.  Per- 
haps they  will  discover  that  many  of  the  songs  that  he  holds  in 
his  memory  may  be  found  in  a  little  publication  that  con- 
cerned itself  largely  with  these  obsolete  songs  and  which,  it  is 
whispered,  were  furnished  it  from  the  stock  of  sea-lore  collected 
by  John  Masefield.  The  magazine  of  four  pages  ran  for  seven 
years  under  the  name  of  A  Broadside  and  was  issued  from  the 
Cuala  Press,  at  Dundrum,  near  Dublin,  one  of  the  industries  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Yeats.  Tho  this  fascinating  sheet  ceased  to 
appear  several  years  ago,  it  is  not  too  late,  now  that  the  subject 
of  chanteys  is  to  the  fore  again,  to  quote  a  specimen  or  two 
from  its  pages. 

JOHN   FRANCOIS 

9 

(Halyards  Chaxtey) 

Honey  was  a  warrior, 

Away-i-oh; 
Boney  was  a  warrior, 

John  Francois. 

Boney  fought  the  Proosh-i-ans, 
Away-i-oh; 

Boney  fought  the  Proosh-i-ans, 
John  Francois. 

Boney  fought  the  Roosh-i-ans, 

Away-i-oh; 
Boney  fought  the  Roosh-i-ans, 

John  Francois. 

Drive  her,  captain,  drive  her, 

Away-i-oh; 
Drive  her,  captain,  drive  her, 

John  Francois. 

Give  her  the  topgallant  sails, 

Auay-i-oh; 
Give  her  the  topgallant  sails, 

John  Francois. 

It's  a  weary  way  to  Baltimore, 

Away-i-oh; 
It's  a  weary  way  to  Baltimore, 

John  Francis. 

A   LONG  TIME  AGO 
(Halyards  Chantey) 

A  long,  long  time,  and  a  long  time  ago, 

To  me  nay  hay,  Ohio; 
A  long,  long  time,  and  a  long  time  ago, 

A  long  time  ago. 

A  smart  Yankee  packet  lay  out  on  the  bay. 

To  me  way  hay.  Ohio. 
A-waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  get  under  nay, 

A  long  time  ay. 

With  all  her  poor  sailors  all  sick  and  all  SOTO, 

To  me  way  hay.  Ohio; 
For  they'd  drunk  all  their  lime-juice,  and  could  gei  do  more, 

.  \  long  time  ago. 

With  all  her  poor  sailors  all  sick  and  all  sail. 

To  me  way  hay.  uhio; 
For  they'd  drunk  all  their  lime-juice,  and  no  more  could  l>e  had. 
A  long  time  ayn. 

She  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  u'ct   under  way, 

To  me  way  hay,  ohio; 
she  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  get  under  way, 
.  t  hmy  time  ik/'i. 

if  ^iir  hasn'1  bad  a  fair  wind  she's  lying  there  still, 

To  mt  way  hag,  "ill"; 
[fshe  hasn't  had  a  fair  wind  Bhe's  lying  then  siUl, 

.1  long  !im>  ego. 


Me  Literary  ingest  /<>'   juiy    '».    //i<> 


II Al  I.  AWAY  <> 

(Sheet,  Tack,  and  Bowline  Chanti 

Away,  haulaway,  boys,  haul  awaj  together, 

Itcfltf,  haul  mi  tni,  boys,  haul  away  <>: 
Vway,  haul  away,  boys,  haul  away  together, 

Away,  haul  away,  boys,  haul  away  0. 

Loula  was  the  King  >>f  Prance  afore  the  Bevolu-tl-on, 

Anna,  haul  away,  boys,  haul  away  <>; 
Louis  was  the  King  of  Prance  afore  the  Revolu-tl-on, 

Away,  haul  away,  boys,  haul  away  0. 

Bui  Louis  got  his  head  <-ui  <>fT  which  spoiled  his  constltu-tl-on, 

Airau.  haul  away,  boys,  haul  away  O; 
Bui  Louis  got  his  head  cut  oir  which  spoiled  iiis  constltu-tl-on, 

Away,  haul  away,  boys,  haul  away  0, 


BOSTON   SYMPHONY   TROUBLES 

SLNCE  SIB  HENRY  WOOD  DECLINES  to  undertake  the 
post,  left  vacanl  by  Dr.  Muck  at  the  head  of  the  Boston 
Symphony    Orchestra    no    new    candidate    has    officially 
been  put  forward.     Various  proposals  from  irresponsible  people 

have  canvassed  almost  the 
entire  list  of  foreign  musical 
names  whose  owners  can 
now  be  found  within  our 
borders.  The  latest  is  Mr. 
Pablo  Casals,  the  Spanish 
virtuoso  of  the  cello,  who 
seems  to  have  no  ground  to 
clear  as  to  Germanic  affilia- 
tions.   What  will  happen  in 

Boston  can  not  be  guessed 

even  by  so  nearly  concerned 

a  person  as  the  music  critic 

of    the    Boston    Transcript, 

who    complains    that    "the 

trustees    of    the    band    are 

Olympian — or    nil  her    Ilig- 

ginsonian — in   refusing    to 

enlighten     a     public    upon 

whose  interest  and   support 

its  future  and  theirs  de- 
pend."     When    it     seemed 

incredible    that    Sir    Henry 

Wood  had  declined  the  post 

proffered  him.  and  after  one 

London  paper  had  an- 
nounced   his    acceptance   of 

it,  Mr.  Parker  wrote: 

"No  man  of  the  note  of 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  having 
been  proclaimed  on  a  morn- 
ing through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  and  America  as 
conductor  Of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  having  the 
post  at  his  command,  lightly  declines  it  thereafter.  Sir  Henry 
is  one  of  the  eminent  conductors  of  Europe;  the  oonductorsmp 
of  the  Boston  orchestra  is  accounted  the  most  desirable  post 
in  kind  the  world  oxer.  With  both  man  and  job,  m  such  mat- 
ters, there  is  a  prestige  to  be  maintained  which  will  hardly 
eventuate  in  refusal." 

Mr.  Parker  is  no  doubt  right  in  this  assumption,  since  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  printed  the  following  when  it  appeared 
that  London  had  lost   its  famous  orchestra  leader: 

"Thousands  of  music-lovers  in  London  will  receive  with 
mingled  feelings  the  announcement  which-  we  are  authorized 
to  make  to-dav  that  Sir  Henry  .) .  Wood,  so  long  and  so  closely 
associated  with  Queen's  Hall,  has  accepted  the  important  ap- 
pointment of  conductor  of  the  Boston  (Massy  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  offer,  which  came  from  Major  Higginson,  the 
founder  of  the  Boston  orchestra,  is  a  high  honor  to  fall  to  a 
British  artist  and  one  of  cosmopolitan  interest.  For  over  forty 
years    this   famous   combination    of    instrumentalists    lias    been 


endowed  by  \\<  founder,  and  during  i'~  annual  season  of  seven 
months  Mo  concerts  are  given.  Sir  Henry  Wood  may  be 
relied  on  to  introduce  to  his  new  American  public  many  of  the 
works  by  British  composers  which  he  has  brought  to  a  hear- 
ing at  Queen's  Hall  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

"It   is  interesting  to  recall  that   his  predecessors  in  the  posl 
he  is  now   to  till  have  been  George  Henschel,  Wilhelm  Oerike, 

Arthur   Nikisch.    Kmil    Pauer,  and    Karl    Muck." 

While  no  public  announcement  seems  to  have  been  mad 
to  Sir  Henry's  decision,  the  cognoscenti  evidently  have  certain 
convictions  if  we  judge  from   the  comment   of  the  New  Fork 
Glob(  : 

"His  decision  is  regrettable,  not  only  because  sir  Henrj   i-  a 

brilliant  and  progressive  conductor  who  could  be  trusted  to 
keep  the  Boston  orchestra  at  its  presenl  pitch  of  \irtuosity 
and  whose  influence  here,  as  in  London,  would  surely  be  on  tin- 
side  of  musical  advance,  but  because  on  the  supreme  issue  of  our 
time,  (iod  or  the  Kaiser,  Sir  Henry  is  unassaflably  sound. 

•'No  reason  has  yet  been  given  out  for  his  decision  to  remain 
m  London.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  determining  cause  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  sinister  rumor  current  here  that  the  American  gen- 
tlemen  now    controlling  the  destinies  of  the   Boston  orchestra 


VENICE    IN   THE    LATE   SIXTIES. 


This  etching!  by  the  American  artist  Otto   H.  Bacher.  shows  a  city  devoted   to  modem  commerce,  and  no, 
"  solely  the  city  of  picturesque  effects,  such  as  the  previous  pictures  reveal  it. 


refuse  to  purge  it  of  unnaturalized  Germans  and  Austrians,  a 

condition    that    would    certainly    prevent    Sir    Henry    or    Signor 
Toscanini  or  Mr.  Chevillard  from  accepting  the  leadership. 

To  Mr.  Krehbiel  of  The  Tribune  it  seems  "a  lamentable  cir- 
cumstance that  orchestras  of  the  United  Slates  should  seem 
wholly   to  be  dependent   upon  foreigners  as  conductors."     He 

adds: 

"The  fact  that  some  of  these  men  are  now  making  loud 
protestations  of  devotion  to  our  country's  ideals  offers  uothing 
in  the  way  of  extenuation  tor  their  conduct  in  the  past.  There 
•ire  men  in  every  rank  of  life  and  every  profession  ready  to 
•crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  where  thrift  may  folk™ 
fawning.'  Is  Mr.  Stock  an  American  citizen?  Is  Mr.  Ober- 
boffer'  Is  Mr.  Hertz?  Is  Mr.  Bodanzky?  The  first  has 
been  with  us  thirty  years.  All  but  the  last  have  lived  through  a 
period  in  which  Germany  conducted  an  insidious  campaign  to 
establish  imperium  in  imperio  here.  ...  If  we  can  not  have 
conductors  of  native  birth  let  us  at  least  have  Britons. 
Frenchmen,  Italians.  0r  Belgians.  The  tenure  of  loyalty  in  the 
oilier  countries,  even  Russia,  is  too  unstable." 


I 


[ 


RELIGION  -AND-SOCIAL-  SERVICE 


AVENGING  THE  CHURCHES 


THE  CHURCHES  CRY  ALOUD  for  vengeance— the 
despoiled  edifices,  from  cathedrals  such  as  Reims  and 
Amiens  to  numberless  Belgian  churches  great  and  small. 
Humors  are  often  afloat  that  vengeance  will  surely  be  taken, 
perhaps  on  Cologne  when  the  French  guns  come  into  range. 
No  such  cry  has  arisen  from  a  religious  source,  even  from  those 


Prom  "  [/Illustration,"  Paris. 
SAVING  THE   OLD   GLASS   IN   FRENCH   CATHEDRALS. 

The  panels  telling  the  story  of  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  are  here  being 
removed  from  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Beauvais. 


who  have  been  the  immediate  sufferers.  How  many  have 
suffered  may  be  imagined  from  the  glimpse  of  one  diocese 
afforded  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  who  tells  the  Pope  that  one- 
third  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  in  which  there  are  543, 
including  the  chapels  of  religious  communities,  have  been  pilfered 
and  profaned  by  the  German  invaders,  showing  that  fhe  German 
army  command  have  "not  the  slightest  regard  for  what  their 
enemies  hold  most  sacred."      'This  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Tourna\ 

ii.-i-  appeared  in  Les  Nouvelles  Religieuses  (Paris),  and  a  transla- 
tion is  driven  by  the  New  \  oik  Times.     It  here  follows: 

"Touhxay,  Belgii  M. 
"  Episcopal  Residence, 

"November  '-'1.  L917. 

*Most  Hoi/i    Father:    1  fulfil   a  painful  duty  in  informing 

your    Holiness   of   profanations    perpetrated    l>\    the    Bavarian 

Army  in  our  churches.      On    November    1  I.   at    six  o'clock    \.m., 

soldiers  invaded  about  one-third  of  the  churches  of  my  diocose. 


They  stopt  the  services,  expelled  the  congregation,  and  forced 
the  priest  at  the  altar  to  interrupt  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

"Then  they  searched  every  corner  of  the  buildings;  they 
lifted  the  consecrated  stone  of  the  altars  to  inspect  the  interior; 
in  many  cases  they  broke  the  altars,  and  a  number  of  sacred 
vessels  were  carried  away. 

"In  numerous  churches  they  obliged  the  priest  to  open  the 
tabernacle  and  show  them  the  contents  of  the  holy  ciborium.  In 
a  convent  of  this  city  the  officer  in  charge  took  the  ciborium 
from  the  tabernacle  and  opened  it  himself  because  the  nuns  had 
refused  to  do  it. 

"Money  and  objects  of  art  were  taken  away  from  several 
rectories  and  convents.  I  greatly  fear  that  some  of  my  priests 
will  be  sentenced  because  forbidden  goods,  stored  away  by  out- 
siders, were  found  in  the  steeples  of  some  churches. 

"Even  convents  of  cloistered  nuns  were  invaded  by  soldiers, 
the  poor  religious  being  at  their  mercy. 

"I  addrest  immediately  a  formal  protest  to  the  German 
military  authorities,  and  with  some  good  results;  but  we  are 
constantly  exposed  to  similar  vexations. 

"November  14,  1917,  has  been  one  of  the  saddest  daj-s  of  my 
episcopal  career  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Those  profana- 
tions of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  have  caused  a  most  painful 
impression. 

"I  remain, 

"(Signed)     A.  Crooy, 

"Bishop  of  Tournay." 

But  to  destroy  Cologne  for  this  and  other  similar  and  worse 
offenses  would  be  penalizing  the  whole  world  as  Germany 
herself  has  penalized  it  and  been  condemned  therefor.  There  i< 
another  punishment,  suggested  by  the  San  Diego  Union,  which, 
it  declares,  would  strike  hardest  to  the  Prussian  heart,  but  which 
the  world  apart  would  feel  not  near  so  much  as  the  ruin  of  the 
rose  window  of  Reims.     This  far-Western  observer  writ*  s: 

"Let  us  spare  the  splendid  products  of  medieval  genius 
Those  ancient  architects  and  artists  and  sculptors  are  in  nowise 
responsible  for  the  Vandals  of  the  twentieth  century. 

"There  is,  however,  a  place  in  Prussia  Avhere  the  indignant 
French  may  wreak  their  wrath  with  absolutely  poetic  justice- 
inflicting  righteous  retribution  with  certainty  of  world-wide 
applause  and  without  fear  of  history's  verdict  in  condemna- 
tion of  their  action. 

"Potsdam  is  the  place.  Potsdam  is  the  administrative  capi- 
tal of  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg.  Here  the  German 
Emperor  resides  in  his  favorite  abode,  a  palatial  structure 
overlooking  the  river  Havel.  There  are  more  royal  palact  s 
in  Potsdam  than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  The  town  is  fringed 
with  them,  each  palace  the  center  of  a  lovely  park  or  pleasure- 
ground.  They  are  all  quite  modern;  there  is  nothing  ancient 
or  sacred  or  historical  in  the  'German  Versailles,'  except  in  the 
essentially  Prussian  sense,  which  in  our  present  mood  is  mostly 
nonsense.  There's  the  brummagem  palace  of  Sans  Souci, 
for  example,  laid  out  by  Frederick  the  Great  and  largely  extended 
by    Frederick   William    IV. — a   formal   French   imitation,    with 


fountains,    bad    statuary,    and    'artificial    ruins!' 


Imagine   the 

What  an  ir re- 


depravity  of  taste  that  erects  'artificial  ruins!' 
sistihle  temptation  to  provide  some  real  ruins! 

"Then  there  is  the  Orangery  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the 
( 'harlottenhof  in  the  Pompeian  vogue,  and  the  brick  monstrosity 
called  the  'New  Palace,'  or  '  Friedrichskron.'  where  Voltaire 
quarreled  with  liis  royal  host,  now  occupied  by  the  Kaiser  of  the 
Huns.     We  must  not  omit  the  palace  on  the  hill  of  Babelsberg, 

designed  as  a    miniature  copy   of   Windsor  Castle,    in   the   midst 
of  a  park  after  the  English  style. 

"Potsdam  is  full  of  this  sort  of  flung — architectural  rubbish 
and  inconsequential  junk  filched  from  the  art  of  every  people 
except  that  of  the  Germans,  indicating  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Prussian  o\ erlords  German  art  did  not  exist.  The  'splendor' 
of  tht  town  was  created  b>  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had  about 
as  much  notion  of  art  and  as  much  taste  in  selection  of  tiling 
artistic  a-  his  favorite  dachshund.      There  is  nothing  in  Potsdam 


i  nc  Liiierary  uigesi  /«>/   .liny  o,    r/its 


II 


worth  saving  for  the  reverence  of  posterity;  bul  it  would  break 
tlic  Prussian  heart  if  the  Allies  should  raze  the  royal  Bhacks  and 

sow    the  site  w  itli  sail. 

"Therefore,    instead    of   venting   our   retributive   justice   on 

<  Cologne  or  any  ot lice  of  the  German  cathedral  cities,  let  us  reser\  e 
our  dynamite  tor  Potsdam.     In  truth,  the  obliteration  of  Pots- 
dam will  not  compensate  for  the  shattering  of  tin   priceless  i"  . 
window  of  Reims,  nor  will  it  restore  the  historic  structures  of 

Louvain   destroyed   by   the    Hun    boors;     hut    there   will   he  some 

satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  llohen/.olierns  have  been 
deprived  of  these  sheltering  roofs;  that  their  Lares  and  Penates 
have  been  ousted  from  the  fireside  of  the  Qreal  Elector;  that  the 
nurseries  of  all  the  Fredericks  and  Williams  and  Charleses  "i 
the  past  generation  of  Prussian  heirs  presumptive  are  places 
of  ashes 'and  desolation;  that  the  Lustgarten,  the  W'ilhelmplatz. 
and  the  Plantage  are  only  a  hitter  memory  in  the  Prussian  heart. 
where  once  they  were  oases  of  'daisies  pied  and  violets  blue,' 
where  'cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue  did  paint  the  meadow  >  with 
delight.'" 

HOW   GERMAN   BAPTISTS   ARGUE 

A  MOST  THE  FIRST  RAY  OF  LIGHT  on  the  mystery 
of  the  German  religious  psychology  in  respect  to  the 
■  war  comes  at  last  from  the  German  Baptists.  The 
Watchman-Examiner  (New  York)  reports  that  several  months 
ago  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  addrest  a 
letter  to  the  Baptists  of  Sweden  explaining  their  attitude  to 
thi"  war  and  giving  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  case  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Allies.  This  was  transmitted  to  tin  German 
Baptists,  and  their  reply  shows  how  schooled  the  subjects  of  the 
Kaiser  have  become  in  parceling  and  docketing  the  properties 
of  their  intellectual  and  religions  life  as  well  as  the  elements  of 
their  material  possessions.  The  direct  answer  is  not  quoted  by 
this  American  Baptist  paper,  but  we  get  the  gist  of  it,  together 
with  the  effect  it  produces  on  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  of  the 
Baptist  faith: 

"This  reply,  which  is  signed  by  four  of  the  best-known  Baptist 
ministers  and  laymen  in  Germany,  opens  with  a  striking  ad- 
mission which  goes  far  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  churches  in 
Germany  to  the  war  and  to  their  own  Government.  'In  prin- 
ciple,' it  says,  'we  keep  politics  and  religion  apart.  We  have 
not  considered  it  our  duty  as  a  church  to  be  occupied  with 
political  affairs.'  The  whole  letter  is  really  a  commentary  on 
these  words.  The  Baptists  have  clearly  taken  as  true,  and 
without  investigation,  anything  and  everything  the  German 
Government  has  told  them.  They  reject  as  a  malicious  libel 
on  the  Government  and  people  alike  the  statement  that  the 
former  has  'carried  on  a  warlike  policy  in  any  way  opposed  to 
the  will  of  the  people.' 

"The  statement  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war  is  in  line  with  this 
absolute  reliance  upon  the  assertions  of  their  Government. 
The  fault  was  entirely  England's.  The  sole  danger  to  peace 
was  her  'encircling  policy'  and  her  insistence  on  the  'two- 
Power  naval  standard.'  It  was  only  when  Germany  was  faced 
by  'bitter  necessity'  that  she  'drew  the  sword  in  defense  of  her 
existence.'  The  statement  of  the  British  Baptists  that  England 
had  tried  for  years  to  avert  the  danger  of  war  and  to  reduce 
armaments  is  characterized  as  an  'unconscious  untruth.' 

"The  most  astounding  part  of  the  German  Baptists'  reply 
is  their  justification  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  on 
the  double  ground  that  respect  for  it  would  not  have  kept 
England  out  of  the  war,  and  that  Belgian  neutrality  was  a 
fiction.  England,  is  their  astonishing  assertion,  is  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  'much  inconvenience'  suffered  by  Belgium. 
for  it  was  England  that  prevented  Belgium  from  accepting 
Germany's  generous  offer  of  a  guaranty  of  indemnity  and  inde- 
pendence if  she  allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  German  Army.  It 
is,  therefore,  they  conclude,  the  duty  of  England,  not  of  Germany, 
to  compensate  Belgium  for  the  losses  entailed  by  her  refusal.  This 
phrase,  'much  inconvenience,'  is  the  only  reference  in  the  whole 
letter  to  the  atrocities  of  which  Belgium  has  been  the  victim. 

"With  regard  to  the  intervention  of  America  there  is  not 
a  single  word  about  the  submarine  war  and  the  outrages  which 
forced  her  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  The  reason  assigned 
for  her  intervention  is  that  she  saw  no  other  way  of  saving  the 
vast  sums  she  had  lent  to  the  Allies.  From  beginning  to  end 
of  the  document  there  is  no  hint  that  Germany  has  done  a  single 
thing  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed." 


The  British  Baptist  l  nion  have  senl  a  second  manifesto  in 
which  the  points  of  the  German  letter  ar<  taken  up  and  the 
argumeate  refuted.  Reliance  to  support  their  cast  u  placed 
on  the  revelations  of  Prinet  Lichnowsky  and  Dr.  Mflhlon,  but 
what  the  effect  will  be  doubtless  depends  on  the  drama  played 
on  the  W<    i    Front. 


THE    SOUL    OF   THE    AMERICAN    SOLDIER 

THREE  YEARS  OP  WAR  with  opportunity  to  study 
its  moral  aspects  wire  granted  the  American  soldier 
before    he    was   asked    to    tal,«     a    share.       That    In     had    ill 

this  an  advantage  over    his  companions-in-arms    in  tin    other 

Allied  force-  seems  to  he 
already  apparent.  Abo 
thai  the  churches  made 
good  use  of  the  time  of 
preparation  i-  something 
to  their  credit,  for  Mr. 
William  T.  Ellis  reports 
that  in  things  of  religion 
he  "found  the  British 
soldiers  far  more  un- 
conventional than  the 
American-    have    as    yet 

he,., >iue."  I  It  ascribes  it 
in  a  measure  to  tin  facts 
first  stated,  tho  he  doe- 
not  also  forgel  that  our 
British  allies  have  four 
years  of  war-experience 
behind  them,  instead  of 
one.  "Pershing's  men 
are  nearer  to  home  and 

* 

old    influences.       They 

continue  under  the  power 
of  religious  forces  which 
operate  militantly." 
There  is  less  departure 
from  the  accepted  stand- 
ards of  speech  and  con- 
duct, and  he  argues  that 
the  Americans  are  likely 
to  slick,  since  they  al- 
ready show  an  indepen- 
dence in  many  respects. 
They  have  not  taken  over 
the  distinctive  usages 
and  phrases  of  tin  forces 

they  have  joined  as  comrades.  "The  Yanks  have  appraised  their 
fellow  soldiers  with  shrewd  eyes,  and  they  are  'for  thetn.'"  but 
they  "remain  themselves  with  their  own  ways  and  vocabulary." 
American  dead,  we  an  told,  do  not  "go  West";  nothing  is 
"napoo"  with  them.  "This  unconscious  refusal  to  take  on  the 
ready-made  manners  and  speech  of  their  veteran  associates  in 
the  Great  War  is  one  of  the  unexpected  phenomena  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force."  In  the  Boston  Transcript  Mr. 
Ellis  continues  these  observations: 

"There  is  less  profanity  among  the  Tanks  than  among  their 
associates,  who  speak  what  purports  to  be  the  same  tongue. 
Some  would  say  that  the  Americans  are  not  sufficiently  gifted 
linguistically  to  reach  the  heights — or  depths — of  colorful 
language  that  their  more  seasoned  associates  command.  Others 
would  say.  'Give  them  time.*  I  only  record  the  present  fact. 
More  tangible  and  demonstrable  is  the  matter  of  drink.  Here 
the  official  practises  of  the  two  armies  may  be  contrasted.  The 
British  give  their  men  a  'tot '  of  rum  at  'stand  to'  each  morning 
in  the  trenches  during  the  cold  weather.  Canada  and  America 
were  solemnly  assured  that  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare 
are  such  that   the  men  can  not   tret  along  without  it.      Vet  tho 
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American  troops,  some  of  whom  have  passed  a  winter  in  the 
trenches,  have  managed  to  get  along  very  well  without  a  drop 
of  rum.  Neither  officers  nor  men  are  permitted  strong  waters, 
in  or  out  of  the  trenches.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  traditional 
attitude  of  the  British  with  respect  to  liquor  was  allowed  to 
outweigh  the  convictions  of  Canada.  American  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  mistake  of  the  theory  of  her  great  ally;  and 
the  British  Army  will  be  dry  before  ever  the  American  Army 
goes  wet.  Already  France  has  ordered  her  entire  war-zone 
'dry.' 

"These  two  particulars  are  but  illustrative  of  a  general  con- 
dition. The  war  thus  far — and  ever  the  three  years'  longer 
experience  of  our  allies  is  to  be  held  in  mind — has  made  less 
difference  in  the  Yanks  than  in  the  Tommies,  the  Canadians, 
or  the  Anzacs.  The  khaki-clad  boys  are  more  nearly  as  they 
were  at  home.  France  has  not  greatly  changed  them,  except 
by  giving  them  an  enlarged  horizon  and  an  increased  inde- 
pendence. They  have  been  freed  from  the  trammels  of  con- 
vention, but  they  retain  their  former  character,  plus  some  new 
conceptions  concerning  the  workability  of  idealism. 

"One  unexpected  by-product  of  the  rigid  censorship  that  is 
maintained  over  all  mail  leaving  the  American  Army  is  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  know  what  the  soldiers  are  thinking  about  and 
saying  in  the  intimacy  of  communications  home  concerning  the 
war  and  things  in  general 

"On  this  point  I  have  talked  with  many  officers.  All  agree 
with  the  one  who  said :  '  I  have  been  surprized  to  find  how  full 
the  men's  letters  are  of  allusions  to  home,  love,  and  God.  They 
are  thinking  a  lot  more  about  religion  than  I  had  ever  supposed.' 
There  is  not  much  talk  of  things  religious  among  the  men;  and 
anybody  who  comes  over  here  looking  for  a  'revival'  of  the 
conventional  sort  will  strain  his  eyesight  seriously  before  he 
finds  it.  In  one  of  the  Salvation  Army  huts  a  sweet-faced  lassie, 
Avhom  the  men  adored  as  a  mother  or  sister,  complained  to  me 
that  the  soldiers  are  not  as  keen  for  her  meetings  as  they  are  for 
her  pies  and  doughnuts;  and  that  those  who  do  'come  under 
conviction'  quickly  backslide.  She  is  looking  for  the  sort  of 
religiosity  that  she  found  in  her  street-meetings  back  home,  and 
fails  to  realize  that  her  noble  personality  and  beautiful  service 
are  far  more  religious  than  her  stereotyped  phraseology." 

A  new  dignity  and  self-respect  have  come  to  the  men  in  France, 
Mr.   Ellis    continues.     They   have    discovered    themselves   and 
'therefore  they  are  more  averse  than  ever  to  talking  about  the 
deeper  things  of  their  nature."      But — 

"In  the  privacy  of  their  letters — for  they  soon  learn  to  dis- 
regard the  censor — they  unveil  their  truer,  deeper  selves.  Face 
to  face  with  the  great  realities  of  life,  and  with  their  experience 
deepened  and  enlarged,  they  have  come  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
ultimate  things  that  they  did  not  have  in  the  easier  days  of  their 
civilian  life.  Their  position  is  that  of  France,  which  has  dropl 
her  former  atheism,  and  has  come  to  regard  God  as  the  first 
factor  in  her  life.  Spiritual  values  have  come  to  their  own  place 
in  all  the  armies  of  this  war  with  whose  thinking  Ave  are 
conversant. 

"Out  among  the  troops  I  found  that  there  was  a  more  general 
acceptance  of  church  services,  if  they  were  simple  and  vital, 
than  ever  was  the  case  back  home.  This  matter  depends  largely 
upon  tlie  personality  of  the  chaplain  or  the  Y.  M.  ( '.  A.  worker. 
1  have  seen  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  tilled  at  Sunday  services.  Also. 
by  the  way,  I  have  seen  boys  reading  their  Testaments.  One 
Red  Triangle  hut  has  family  prayers,  brief,  simple,  and  catholic, 
every  Wednesday  night  after  the  evening  program  is  over,  re- 
gardless of  whether  that  program  is  a  motion-picture,  a  boxing- 
match,  or  a  vaudeville.  The  report  is  that  the  boys  like  it. 
Indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
taries have  been  too  fearful  of  trying  to  thrust  the  religious 
element   forward. 

"Here  in  France  among  the  soldiers  a  new  and  elemental 
conception  of  religion  has  developed.  It  has  little  creed,  and 
certainly  no  sectarianism:  ecclesiastics  back  home  might  be 
startled  into  something  like  avvakeness  could  they  but  realize 
how  little  the  things  that  bulk  so  large  in  their  life  mean  to  the 
soldier.  These  soldiers  care  nothing  for  the  differences  that 
divide  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists.  They  are  interested  in  (Jod,  and  whether  or  not  he 
answers  prayers,  and  the  relation  between  him  and  the  great 
considerations  of  righteousness  for  which  the  Allies  stand.  As 
for  the  shop-talk  of  the  churches,  over  here  they  confess  that 
they  never  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  any  attention  to  that. 

"Three  words  characterize  the  religion  of  the  American  soldier 
— simplicity,   brotherhood,   and   service.      Faith   is  stript    to   the 


buff  in  the  trenches.  Nobody  cares  for  any  elaborate  expression 
of  belief.  These  men  believe  they  are  doing  their  bit  for  God 
when  they  help  break  the  grip  of  the  Hun  upon  the  earth.  They 
are  convinced  that  the  essential  righteousness  of  our  cause 
makes  it  God's  cause.  If  we  have  much  at  stake  in  this  war, 
God  has  more.  Therefore,  they  are  serving  him  when  they  go 
ahead  in  uncomplaining  loyalty  to  do  their  part  in  winning  the 
war.      Fidelity  to  the  task  is  the  first  expression  of  worship." 


A   NEW   CHURCH   IDEAL 

CHURCHES  FOR  AGKS  PAST  have  been  named  after 
and  built  upon  the  example  of  saints  of  the  church 
calendar,  or  have  memorialized  doctrines  of  the  faith. 
We  have  had  churches  of  the  "heavenly  rest,"  churches  "whose 
motives  and  whose  ideals  were  other  world."  A  new  church, 
according  to  the  Baltimore  American,  will  emerge  from  this 
world-struggle  and  take  its  color  from  the  life  of  to-day,  without 
losing  anything  that  is  of  value  or  is  essential  to  its  being.  The 
church  of  the  past  "was  torn  with  divisions  and  is  so  rent." 
but  it  has  stood  the  tests  of  past  time.  "The  inner  revelation 
and  the  spiritual  beauty  and  the  power  to  dispense  the  good- 
ness of  God  were  found  and  are  found  in  the  various  confessions, 
whether  or  not  their  particular  creedal  emphasis  tends  to  becloud 
or  to  vivify  the  revelation."  This  church,  having  stood  the 
tests  of  time,  is  seen  bj'  the  writer  in  this  Baltimore  paper  as 
eternal,  and  he  voices  his  conviction  that  "the  forces  for  its 
welding  into  a  single  confession  and  a  single  service  are  opera- 
tive through  the  spirit  of  the  living  spirit  that  molds  and  fash- 
ions religious  institutions  to  the  divine  will."  The  name  and 
character  he  gives  it  seem  to  owe  all  to  the  struggle  through 
which  we  are  now  passing: 

"It  will  be  the  church  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  do 
the  full  work  of  the  age  of  which  it  is  part  as  much  as  it  has 
sought  to  do  that  work  in  all  other  ages.  There  is  a  power  of 
spiritual  dynamics  in  the  church  that  is  exhaustless.  There  is 
a  responsiveness  of  the  church  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  The 
church  will  have  the  vastest  work  of  its  history,  certainly 
during  the  modern  era,  when  the  war  shall  close  and  the  men 
shall  come  home  rejoicing  from  the  fields  when;  they  have  shed 
their  blood  as  the  seed  of  a  widened  democracy:  and  the  church 
will  embrace  them  and  place  its  hands  upon  them  and  bid  them 
become  the  evangels  of  the  enlarged  life  of  the  world. 

"The  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  be  made  the  kingdoms  of 
God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  Jesus  Christ  is  the  personification 
of  the  Godhead  in  that  he  is  the  express  image  in  his  spirit 
and  life  and  teachings  of  the  Father  in  so  far  as  that  image  can 
find  incorporation  in  the  human  mold.  The  power  of  the  church 
over  the  world  will  be  not  the  power  of  subordination  but  the 
power  of  confederation.  Being  in  the  world  and  not  of  it; 
being  unworldly  will  still  be  the  ideal  of  the  pure  spirited.  Yet 
there  will  be  the  reverse  to  this  presented  in  the  Son  of  Man 
avIio  Avent  about  doing  good  and  of  whom  it  was  said  the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly. 

"The  church  of  the  world  will  be  the  church  that  will  disclose 
closer  correspondence  between  the  ideals  it  advances  and  the 
aims  of  mankind  than  has  ever  vet  been  discovered  in  human 
society.  And  that  new  order  without  regard  to  race  or  creed 
will  include  all  who  have  fought  and  striven  for  the  common 
ideals  and  been  made  to  feel  that  religion  is  not  divisive.  They 
shall  come  from  the  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  and 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  expounders  of  the  new  faith  and  the  new 
brotherhood  and  the  new  hope.  And  they  shall  find  that  the 
One  who  proclaimed  himself  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life 
is  the  l»est  exponent  in  practical  terms  of  the  ideals  of  mankind 
in  a  democratic  society.  The  church  will  measure  up,  and  the 
men  who  come  from  the  fields  of  carnage  will  bring  with  them 
the  purpose  and  the  vision  by  which  the  church  shall  see  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  wonderful  meaning  of  the  parable  of  thi' 
Good  Samaritan.  They  shall  know  that  each  is  neighbor  to 
the  other.  Then  shall  the  OUtflowering  of  the  ideals  in  life  and 
heavenly  passion  be  found  and  the  golden  era  of  love  and  learn- 
ing ami  uplift  lie  heralded.  The  temple  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  lot i  v 
human  aim  and  enterprise  and  endeavor.  And  t  hi-  nation* 
shall  flow  upon  it.  and  one  shall  say  to  his  brother:  'Come 
thou  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good.'" 
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When  the  Eagle  fights — 

Every  American  is  glad  to  help 

America  is  in  this  war  to  the  last  ounce  of  energy,  the 
last  dollar,  the  last  man.  This  means  "woman,"  too — the 
bravest  and  truest  soldier  of  us  all. 

To    maintain    the  cheer  and  comfort  of    the  home,   to 
make  the  home  table  inviting,  to  keep  her  family  physically 
"fit" — this  is  woman's  strenuous  and  vital  task.     We  are  gratified  to  feel 
that  Campbell's  wholesome  soups  materially  lighten  this  weighty  burden. 

In  these  nourishing  soups  the  American  housewife  finds  high  food-value  at  low 
cost.  They  provide  elements  of  nutrition  which  are  specially  valuable  in  promoting 
active  strength  and  good  condition.  They  take  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  foods  on 
which  the  Government  asks  us  all  to  economize.  They  come  to  you  perfectly  cooked 
and  blended,  ready  for  your  table  in  three  minutes.  You  have  no  added  materials  to 
buy,  no  cooking  cost,  no  bother,  no  waste. 

You  save  money,  fuel,  labor,  time.     You  help  the  national  conservation 
plans,  and  also  benefit  your  family  both  in  health  and  purse. 

Avoid  extra  deliveries  by  ordering  a  dozen  or  more  at  a  time. 

21   kinds 


12c 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken-Gumbo  (Okra) 

Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 

Consomme 

Julienne 

Mock  Turtle 

Mulligatawny 

Mutton 

Ox  Tail 


a  can 

Pea 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli-Tomato 
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VEGETABLE. 
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"Direct  Connected '  to  the 
War  Machine 

Lincoln  Motors  are  "direct  connected"  to  the  greatest  machine  in 
the  world — America's  War  Machine. 

They  are  furnishing  the  motive  power  in  the  biggest  shipyards— 
they  are  driving  the  factories  that  build  the  airplanes-- they  are 
pumping  the  water  supply  for  the  vast  cantonments —  they  are  helping 
to  turn  out  powder,  nitrogen,  rifles,  machine  guns,  cannon — they  are 
on  the  very  front  lines  in  France  driving  the  Lincoln  Welders  used 
to  repair  broken  and  damaged  locomotives. 

Uncle  Sam  is  trusting  a  lot  to  Lincoln  Motors. 

You  use  machinery  in  your  factory  that  should  be  "direct  connected" 
to  these  same  trusty  Lincoln  Motors.  Have  a  Lincoln  Motor  placed 
right  on  the  machine  by  the  factory  where  you  buy  it. 

It  will  drive  your  machine  just  as  efficiently  as  it  does  the  war 
machine. 

Bulletin  No.  101-S  shows  Lincoln  Motors  driving  many  different 
types  of  machine. 

"Link   Up  With  Lincoln" 


Running  Under  water 
over  three  years  with- 
out damage. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  City 

Chicago 

Philadelphi 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Syracuse 

Columbus 

Toronto 

Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Montreal 

Mi 


ipoli 


Agencies   in    Other  Principal  Cities 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


WHILE  the  quality  of  magazine  verse 
in  general  is  rather  uneven,  there  are 
a  few  magazines  to  which  we  can  go  with 
the  practical  certainty  of  finding  a  good 
poem.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  Minne- 
apolis Bellman,  which,  while  it  seldom  gives 
us  more  than  one  poem  a  week,  takes  care 
that  we  always  receive  good  quality  and  we 
are  content  to  let  the  quantity  go.  What 
could  be  more  delightful  than  this  whimsy 
The  Bellman  gives  us  from  the  pen  of 
David  Morton: 

FIVE  O'CLOCK 

By  David  Morton 

In  the  old  times  of  golden-gowned  Romance. 

When   deeds   wore   grace,    and    color   clung    to 
speech, 
When  days  were  rich  in  splendid  circumstance. 

And  living  had  a  gesture  and  a  reach — 
Then  had  we  been  what  figures  in  a  tale! 

You,  with  your  crown  of  bronze  and  cloudy  hair, 
Child  of  what  castle — till  my  dinted  mail 

Gleamed  on  your  drawbridge,  and  you  met  me 
there. 

Who    knows    what    roads    we    might    have    gone 
together, 
Helped  by  what  friars  to  evening  crust  and  ale, 
With  candles  sputtering  in  the  windy  weather.  .  .  . 
Something  .   .   .   my  soul  remembers  .   .   .  and 
gives  hail 
To  you  who  sit  there,  pouring  out  my  tea. 

Something  .   .   .  remembers  ...     "  Yes,     ah, 
thank  you— three." 

Harper's  Magazine  is  a  mine  of  rich 
poetic  treasure.  Here  are  two  fine  poems 
from  a  recent  number: 

ROSES 

By  Ethel  M.  Kelley 

Roses  again! 

Nay,  I  am  done  with  roses — 

1  gave  the  dead  my  roses — 

The  dead  who  cherished  me. 
(I  see  them  flaunting,  splendid) 
The  life  he  knew  is  ended, 
He  lies  there,  unbefriended, 

And  can  not  hear  or  see. 

Roses  again! 

Nay,  I  am  done  with  roses — 

1  gave  my  love  my  roses — 

My  love,  and  where  is  he? 
(1  see  them  crimson,  burning) 
The  heart  outlives  its  yearning. 
He  who  is  not  returning 

Has  left  me  bond  nor  free. 

Roses  again! 

Nay,  I  am  done  with  roses — 

1  gave  a  child  my  roses 

A  child  that  might  not  be. 
(1  see  them  lovely,  gleaming) 
1  held  him  bill  in  seeming, 
And  when  1  woke  from  dreaming. 

I  lost  him  utterly. 

THE  MAim  R 

By  Theodosi  \  Gabbison 

\  Same  above  his  cradle  hung 

\  Same  no  earl hi]  torch  bad  hi 
\  mi  even  a--  his  cradle  swung 

His  eyes  would  follow  it . 

And  older,  as  he  ben!   to  turn 

The   book    thai    held    his   heart,   behold  I 

Tin    shadow   ol  a  llaine  would  burn 
Across  its  page  like  gold. 

And  ineii  reviled  him  in  those  days, 

w  inn  from  old  creeds  and  tenets  grim 
lie  turned  to  follow  through  strange  ways 

Tin    (lame  that   beckoned  him 

That  dame  that  never  burned  above 

The  tall  cathedral  spire    lull    sli.iul 
\l'o\e  that  outcast   Hock   his  |u\e 
Had  made  a  broj  herhood. 


And  when  before  his  judges  flung, 

Daring  their  council  to  be  meek, 
The  live  flame  fell  on  lips  and  tongue 

And,  burning,  bade  him  speak. 

Hence,  one  day,  glorious  with  grace. 

Men  led  him  with  bell,  book,  and  prayer 

Out  to  the  crowded  market-place 
Where  the  heaped  faggots  were. 

And  lo!  he  saw  his  flame — his  flame 
Spring  from  the  pile  men's  torches  lit, 

Exultant  to  its  light  he  came, 
And  gave  himself  to  it. 

Nor  does  Harper's  disdain  the  dainty 
trifle.     Here  is  a  poem  like  a  lace  fan: 

DEFEAT 

By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

All  the  gifts  I  did  not  ask 

Life  came  and  brought  to  me. 

Until  I  stood  amazed  before 
Such  prodigality; 

And  yet  I  failed  in  my  one  task. 

In  my  one  enterprise — 
I  could  not  keep  the  fire  alight 

Within  your  eyes. 

A  technical  magazine  might  be  thought 
an  odd  place  to  look  for  verse,  yet  it  can 
sometimes  be  found  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  spot.  The  Medina  (Ohio)  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture  seldom  prints  verse,  yet 
when  it  does  we  can  depend  on  something 
good.  From  it  we  take  Grace  Allen's 
little  gem  entitled: 

POLLENIZATION 

By  Grace  Allen 

Like  Spanish  galleons  in  from  the  seas 
With  onyx  and  gold  from  rich  Peru. 

Heavy  with  treasure,  and  singing,  my  bees 
Float  in  from  the  blue. 

Powdery  plunder  of  green  and  gold. 

Gay  little  gems  of  purple  and  red — 
The  bees  have  not  begged  them  nor  bought  them 
nor  sold — 

They  steal  them  instead! 

Laden  with  delicate  dust  from  a  flower 
To  the  heart  of  another  a  pillager  slips — 

And  a  wonder  is  done  in  the  plundering  hour 
Of  these  my  ships! 

Harry  Kemp  is  in  an  expansive  mood 
in  the  New  York  Independent  and  shares  a 
confidence  with  us: 

THIS   IS  TOLD   IN   CONFIDENCE 

By   Hakky    Kemi' 

1   have  a  tabic,  cot,  ami  chair 

And  nothing  more.      The  walls  are  bare. 

Vet   I  confess  that  in  'my  room 

Lie  Syrian  rugs  rich  from  the  loom, 

Stand  statues  poised  on  Hying  toe. 

Hang  tapestries  with  folk  a-ttow 

As  the  wind  lakes  them  to  and  fro. 

And  workman   Fancy  has  inlaid 

My  walls  with  Ivorj   and  jade. 

Tho  opening  on  a   New   York  street 

Pull  ot  cries  and  hurrying  feet, 

Mj    window   is  a  faer\   space 

That  gives  on  each  imagined  place: 

Old  ruins  lost  in  desert   peace 

The  broken  fanes  and  shrines  o|'  Greet 

.Kgean  islands  fringed  with  loam; 

The  c\  i  Has!  Lng  hills  of  Koine 

Trej  flowing  red  with  skyward  Maine. 

\inl  I'U'i'j   spot  ol'  hallowed  fame 

Outside  ni\    window    I  can  see 
Tin    swell  blue  lake  of  Galilee, 

\nd  Carmel'a  purple-regioned  height, 

AlAl   Sinai  clothed   with  Stan  and   night 


But  this  is  told  in  confidence, 
So  not  a  word  when  you  go  hence. 
For  if  my  landlord  once  but  knew 
My  attic  fetched  so  large  a  view 
The  churl  would  never  rest  content 
Till  he  had  raised  my  monthly  rent! 

Over  in  London  are  two  Socialist  reviews 
noted  for  their  good  poetry.  The  first, 
The  New  Age,  is  an  exponent  of  "Gild 
Socialism,"  but  it  loves  poetry  enough  to 
admit  to  its  columns  a  poet  whose  opinions 
are  anathema  to  it,  and  so  we  find  this 
tender  picture  in  its  pages: 

BLINDNESS 

By  Theodore  May.vard 

Open  the  casement!     From  my  room 
Perched  high  upon  this  dizzy  spire. 

My  blinded  eyes  behold  the  bloom 
Of  gardens  in  their  golden  fire. 

Oh,  deep  mysterious  recompense — 

Time  static  to  my  ardent  gaze! 
No  longer  mortal  veils  of  sense 

Conceal  the  blissful  ray  of  rays! 

Fantastic  forests  toss  their  heads 
For  my  immortal  youth;  on  grass 

Brighter  than  jewels  do  the  reds 
Of  riotous  summer  roses  pass. 

I  traffic  in  abysmal  seas. 

And  dive  for  pearls  and  colored  shells. 
Where,  over  seaweeds  tall  as  trees. 

The  waters  boom  like  tenor  bells; 

Where  bearded  goblin-fish  and  sharks 

With  fins  as  large  as  eagle  wings 
Throw  phosphorescent  trails  of  sparks 

Which  glitter  on  drowned  Spaniards"  rings. 

From  star  to  star  1  pilgrimage. 

Undaunted  in  ethereal  space; 
And  laugh  because  the  sun  in  rage 

Shoots  harmless  arrows  at  my  face. 

For  even  if  the  skies  should  flare 

In  God's  last  catastrophic  blaze, 
My  happy  blinded  eyes  would  stare 

Only  upon  the  ray  of  ra\  s. 


The  exponent  of  Fabian  Socialism,  the 
London  tftw  Statesman,  is  as  brilliant  as  its 
"Gild"  neighbor  and  has  just  as  pretty  a 
taste  in  verse.  Here  is  a  contribution  t<>  its 
columns  from  that  forceful  young  icono- 
clast, Robert  Nichols: 

THE  STRANGER 

Hv   Kobkut  Nichols 

\e\  ei'  am  1  so  alone 

\s  when  1  walk  amid  a  crowd 
Blurred  masks  of  stern  or  grinning  sione. 

Unmeaning  eyes  and  voices  loud. 

Gase  dares  not  encounter  ga/.e. 

Humbled  1   turn  my  head  aside. 
\\  hen  suddenh    t  here  is  a    | 

I'ale.  subdued,  and  grievOUSH 

Ah.   I   know   thai   \isagemeek. 

Those  trembling  lips,  those  eyes  which  shtae 

Hut  swerve  from  that   which  the\    would  seek 
Wit  li  an  air  piteous.  di\  ine' 

There  is  not  a  line  or  sear, 

Seal  ot  .c  s.urow   or  disgrace, 
Milt   I   know    Us  fellow  - 

Burned  in  in\    heart  and  on  m\    lace. 

Speak  I  0  speak  I  Thou  art  the  one! 

Bui   thou  h.tsl   passed  with  sad  head  bowed, 
\ml  in  \  ST  am  I   so  alone 
\s  1   walk  amid  the  crowd 


Better  records  elimi- 
nated a  stream  of  petty 
losses  here — and  better 
reports  eliminated  guess- 
work   in    administration. 
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Where  One  Burroughs  is  Paying 

an  Annual  Dividend 

of  $3,640 

The  publishers  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  are 
good  business  men.  When  they  see  a  leakage  of  profits  any 
place  they  start  something. 

They  wanted  faster  methods,  better  records  —  and  as  they 
were  getting  these  very  things  from  Burroughs  Figuring 
Machines,  in  other  departments  of  the  business,  they  turned, 
naturally  enough,  to  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine 


And  It  Delivered  —  It  stopped 
the  leaks;  it  eliminated  the  delays 
that  had  meant  losses;  it  built  up 
and  restored  good-will. 

And  it  made  a  direct  saving 
of  $70  a  week  ($3,640  a  year)  in 
salaries  alone. 

No  Unpaid  Circulation — Now 

subscribers  who  pay  in  advance 
are  never  carried  after  credits  are 
exhausted.  This  makes  savings 
decidedly  worth  while. 

All  Copies  Accounted  For  — 

The  circulation  ledgers  are  always 
in  balance — and  the  losses  which 
this  prevents  are  saved  for  profits. 

Better  Service  to  Advertisers 

— Advertisers'  statements — invari- 
ably accurate  —  are  in  the  mail  on 
the  first  of  the  month. 


A  Help  to  Executives—  Bur- 
roughs-made reports  and  statistics 
give  the  executives  unimpeachable 
facts  by  which  to  control  the  busi- 
ness. All  Burroughs  installations 
are  alike  in  this:  They  furnish 
reliable  guidance  to  the  men  upon 
whom  the  success  of  the  business 
depends. 

More  than  100  Burroughs  Models — 
One  for  You 

Whether  a  business  be  large  or  small, 
one  of  the  many  types  of  Burroughs 
Machines  will  fit  it.  Burroughs  Ledger 
Posting  and  Statement  Machines  are 
adapted  for  card  or  loose-leaf  ledgers. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book 
for  the  address  of  the  nearest  of  the  189 
Bunoughs  offices  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Burroughs  offices  are  also 
maintained  in  all  principal  cities  abroad. 
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NOTABLE  RECENT  BOOKS  ON 
THE  WAR 

I. 

AS   TO   THE   ROOTS   OF   THE   WAR 

Davis,  William  Stearns,  Ph.D.,  in  collaboration 
with  Anderson,  William,  Ph.D.,  and  Tyler,  Mason 
W.,  Ph.D.  ,The  Roots  of  the  War.  A  Non-techni- 
cal History  of  Europe,  1870-1914.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.  Pp.  557.  $1.50  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

Beginning  this  book,  three  professors  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  who  wrote  it, 
quote  President  Wilson  as  saying  that  the 
roots  of  this  war  "run  deep  into  all  the 
obscure  soils  of  history,"  and  then  add: 
"It  is  to  discover  some  of  these  roots  and 
their  fateful  growths  that  this  book  was 
written."  Its  writers  found  "three  domi- 
nant factors  in  the  international  relations 
of  the  last  forty  years  that  enabled  the 
Pan-German  conspirators  to  bring  on  the 
great  calamity  in  the  precise  form  in  which 
it  finally  inflicted  itself  upon  the  world: 

"I.  The  old  hate  between  France  and 
Germany,  nourished  by  the  unhealed  and 
unforgetable  Alsace-Lorraine  question. 

"II.  The  newer  hate  between  Britain 
and  Germany,  caused  partly  by  commer- 
cial rivalry,  but  much  more  by  the  over- 
weening jealousy  of  the  Pan-Germans 
of  the  British  colonial  empire,  and  by  the 
antipathy  inevitable  between  two  great 
nations,  one  essentially  liberal  and  non- 
militaristic,  the  other  precisely  the  reverse. 

"III.  The  eternal  Balkan  question, 
the  problem  of  the  disposition  of  the 
dying  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  straining 
anxiety  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Ger- 
many and  Austria  on  the  other  to  become 
the  preferred  heirs  to  the  'Sick  Man  of 
Europe!'" 

How  these  three  factors  played  simul- 
taneously into  the  hands  of  all  influential 
German  classes;  how  Bismarck  focused 
them  to  carry  out  his  designs;  how  the 
present  Kaiser  used  them  to  work  his 
"All-Highest"  will,  the  book's  early  chap- 
ters make  plain.  And  all  the  chapters, 
are  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  clear  in 
their  analyses.  Most  of  them  were  written 
by  Professor  Davis;  three  each  came  from 
the  pens  of  his  associates.  Each  writer 
appears  to  have  been  impartially  inclined, 
yet  willing  to  declare  boldly  what  he  be- 
lieved the  truth.  Many  chapters  witness 
amply  to  this  fact — chapters  which  con- 
cede much  to  men  counted  now  on  the 
enemy  side,  and  claim  much  for  the 
French  and  others  opposed.  As,  for  in- 
stance, referring  to  that  "old  hate  between 
France  and  Germanv,"  in  Chapter  VII, 
on  "The  Third  Republic  and  Its  Trials," 
Dr.  Anderson  says: 

"The  fuels  to  keep  the  fire  burning 
have  been  supplied,  however,  rather  by 
Prussian  misgoverninent  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine than  by  the  French  desire  for  re- 
venge. Had  Germany  really  been  able 
to  satisfy  the  Alsatians,  especially,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  France  would  have 
clung  so  tenaciously  to  the  idea  of  retaking 
that  which  was  stolen  from  her." 

The  real  issue  of  those  lost  provinces  was 
wider  than  commonly  understood.  One 
Frenchman  stated  it  thus,  as  this  chapter 
quotes  him: 

"It  is  produced  by  an  irreconcilable 
opposition  between  two  conflicting  con- 
ceptions of  right:  sovereignty  of  govern- 
ment by  right  of  conquest  the  principle 
of  the  German  monarchy;  sovereignty  of 

the      people,      whence     arises     the     right      of 

everj    population  to  determine  its  nation- 
ality     the  principle  of  French  democracy." 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests 
from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
we  hare  decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for 
any  books  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest. 
Orders  for  such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly 
filled  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the 
postage  added,  when  required.  Orders  should 
be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
35Jf-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Davis,  in  Chapter  XVII,  holds 
Treitschke  responsible  for  this  German  idea 
of  outreaching  domination,  and  quotes 
freely  from  that  philosopher  in  con- 
demnation of  him.  "Treitschke  did  more 
than  '  preach  pagan  generalities  to  his 
audience  of  German  leaders  for  the  twenti- 
eth century,"  Dr.  Davis  declares.  "When 
he  began  to  lecture  at  Berlin  the  relations 
of  England  and  Germany  were  correct, 
friendly,  even  cordial.  When  he  died, 
they  had  become  much  worse.  After  his 
death,  while  the  seeds  he  had  sown  germi- 
nated in  the  intellectual  life  of  his  nation, 
Britain  and  the  Prussianized  empire  passed 
from  one  stage  of  hostility  to  another  until 
the  day  of  great  darkness."  He  was  a 
singular  compound,  was  Treitschke,  and 
"much  that  he  taught,"  Dr.  Davis  admits, 
"was  pure  and  noble.  He  kindled  in  his 
hearers  a  keen  patriotic  ardor,  and  an 
intense  longing  to  do  or  die  for  native  land. 
Patriotism,"  he  would  tell  them,  was  "the 
highest  and  holiest  of  passions";  yet  with 
him  patriotism  meant  a  projection  of 
Germanism  widely  over  the  world.  Of 
this  "Pan-Germanic  Dream,"  so  insidiously 
taught  by  this  greatest  of  German  teachers, 
and  so  vividly  indulged  by  the  Kaiser,  Dr. 
Davis  writes  at  some  length  in  the  chapter 
mentioned  in  a  comprehensive  manner  to 
excite  reflection: 

"It  is  a  rule  in  history  that  at  certain 
recurring  intervals  some  particular  nation 
feels  itself  summoned  by  a  high,  as  it  were 
divine,  destiny  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  other  nations  by  the  sword,  and  to 
establish  something  approximating  a  world 
empire.  And  when  such  an  attempt  is 
made  there  is  no  real  peace  for  the  earth 
until  the  attempt  has  failed  after  perhaps 
generations  of  fire,  blood,  and  human 
agony.  Assyria  was  vexed  by  this  'world- 
empire  microbe'  until  Nineveh,  the  wicked 
capital  of  her  pitiless  and  despoiling  kings, 
vanished  amid  smoke  and  flame.  Persia 
had  it  likewise,  until  Xerxes's  arrogant 
hopes  went  down  amid  the  crash  of  the 
ships  at  Salamis.  Rome  had  it,  and  being, 
on  the  whole,  the  worthiest  nation  that 
ever  made  the  attempt  at  dominion, 
achieved  for  a  while  a  great  success;  yet 
in  the  end  the  Roman  Empire  perished — 
and  great  was  the  fall  thereof.  The  Arabs 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages  had  it,  going 
forth  at  Mohammed's  summons  to  their 
fanaticism  to  win  all  the  earth  for  the  one 
Allah  and  his  prophet — so  threatening  the 
life  of  Christian  Europe  till  they  broke 
their  lances  on  the  iron  wall  of  Charles 
Martel's  Franks  at  Tours.  The  Spaniards 
had  it  in  the  day  of  Philip  11.  until 
William  the  Silent,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Henry    of    Navarre    between    them    blasted 

their  ambitions.  Then  twice,  under  differ- 
ing circumstances,  France  was  posses) 
by  this  hunger  for  unbounded  power.  It 
required  an  alliance  of  practically  all 
Europe  through  at  least  four  great  wars 
to  keep  Louis  XIV.  from  establishing  a 
lordship  over  all  contemporaneous  kings. 
It  required  a  still  mightier  exertion  by  all 
Europe  to  prevenl  Napoleon  1.  from 
founding   a    more   extensive   empire    than 

the     Cffisars.        All     these     attempts     (save 

temporarily  that  of  Rome)  failed  and 
Kit  the  aggressor  broken  and  bleeding; 
but  until  thej  had  failed  there  was  anxietj 


in  almost  every  palace  and  hovel  through- 
out civilization.  Early  in  the  twentieth 
century  there  began  to  be  ominous  signs 
that  yet  another  great  nation  was  being 
possest  by  this  most  maliferous  of  demons 
— that  it  was  being  induced,  as  one  of  the 
prime  champions  of  this  terrible  gospel 
frankly  confest,  to  follow  the  path  which 
leads  to  'world-power  or  downfall.'  By 
1900  the  new  German  Empire  seemed  an 
astounding  success  in  almost  every  respect 
save  that  of  developing  political  liberty 
for  its  subjects 

"It  is  a  law,  almost  as  certain  as  that  of 
gravitation,  that  great  and  growing  nations 
attract  unto  themselves  new  power  and 
influence  by  no  very  deliberate  effort  but 
simply  because  they  are  great  and  an- 
growing.  No  country  could  have  become 
at  once  the  factory  and  the  schoolhouse  of 
the  world  as  Germany  was  becoming  and 
not  have  likewise  come  to  exercise  a 
simply  incalculable  power,  not  by  pushing 
any  aggressive  designs,  but  merely  by 
making  it  clear  that  it  would  defend  its 
recognized  and  reasonable  rights.  In  1914 
the  admitted  strength  of  the  German 
Empire  was  so  vast  that  only  a  nation 
whose  statesmen  were  fools  would  have 
deliberately  sought  a  quarrel  with  it.  By 
the  mere  influence  of  economic  attraction 
the  Scandinavian  lands,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  were  being  led  half- 
consciously  and  not  very  unwillingly  into 
the  circle  of  Berlin  influence.  The  same 
was  even  true  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  to  a 
great  extent  Russia.  The  ties,  racial, 
intellectual,  and  commercial,  whieh  Ger- 
many was  extending  around  America 
were  to  become  patent  to  all  men  in  1914. 
Everything  seemed  coming  the  Germans' 
way.  Their  government  had  only  to  con- 
ciliate foreign  opinion,  create  a  reputation 
for  fair  and  friendly  dealing,  make  it  clear 
that  commercial  relations  did  not  have 
behind  them  political  scheming,  keep  a 
firm  front  in  England,  France,  or  Russia, 
the  only  possible  military  rivals  really 
menacing — and  the  empire  would  have 
invariably  advanced  from  glory  to  glory. 
It  might  have  been  predicted  that  by  1940, 
let  me  say,  Germany  would  reach  a  posi- 
tion of  such  wealth,  such  influence,  such 
prestige  that  by  a  magnet-attraction  the 
lesser  nations  of  northern  Europe  would 
have  been  drawn  into  her  federal  system 
upon  terms  honorable  for  all  parties,  and 
no  nation  outside  the  Teutonic  pale  would 
have  had  courage  to  command  them  nay. 

"Such  a  placid  waiting  for  almost  in- 
evitable results  was  not  to  satisfy  the 
generation  that  had  fed  on  the  glories  of 
Moltke  and  spent  its  days  admiring  the 
magnificent  edifice  of  Bismarck.  Not 
honorable  leadership  in  very  many  forms 
of  cultural  endeavor;  not  a  position  as  a 
nation  which  no  coalition  would  lightly 
provoke  or  menace;  not  a  hegemony,  even. 
in  the  brotherhood  of  friendly  empires 
working  for  the  common  betterment  of 
man — not  these  were  the  ambition  of  the 
framers  of  high  policy  for.the  new  Germany. 
Ever  more  clearly  was  developed  their  keen 
intention  to  found  a  Teutonic  world-empire 
and  to  found  it  immediately  —  and  to  do 
this  preferably  with  the  sword." 

II. 

PAT   O'BRIEN'S    ESCAPE    FROM    C,ERMAN\ 
O'Brien,  Pat.    Outwitting  the  Han.   NmTork: 

Harper  \  Brothers.     $1.50.     1'ostane,  11  cents. 

"Miracles,  luck,  coincidence,  Provi- 
dence it  doesn't  matter  much  what  you 
call  it     certainly  played  an  important  pari 

in  the  series  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
which  1  figured  during  my  short  but 
eventful  appearanoe  in  the  great  drama 
now  being  enacted  across  the  sea-''  so 
wnt.s  Lieut.  Pat  O'Brien,  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps,  in  ramming  up  the  elements 
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'Royal 
Cord' 

Oo;  of  the  five 


The  First  Mile  Under  30  Seconds 

28%  seconds,  made  over  12  years  ago  at  Ormond  Beach 
by  the  Stanley  "Bug." 

It  was  made  on  Cord  Tires, 

— the  pioneer  tires  of  cord  construction,  first  of  the 
many  makes  that  followed. 

They  were  developed  and  produced  by  an  important 
unit  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

Years  of  experience  and  ceaseless  toiling  for  improve- 
ment have  enabled  us  to  perfect  the  cord  tire  principle. 

*  Royal  Cords '  are  the  final  development. 

And  the  same  principle  of  construction  which  achieved 
new  records  'when  speed  was  a  sport  is  setting  the  pace  on 
the  firing  line  where  tremendous  speed  is  part  of  a  day's 
work  and  lives  hang  on  tire  dependability. 

Layer  on  layer  of  powerful  little  cords  assure  greatest 
structural  strength  and  longest  wear. 

Each  layer  is  impregnated  with  live  rubber  to  give  elas- 
ticity and  life. 

*  Royal  Cords '  will  carry  you  farthest  at  least  expense 
for  tires,  repairs,  gas  and  oil. 

They  are  the  real  thrift  tires  of  the  day. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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The  Victory  Road 

Waging  a  winning  war  against  transportation 
delays,  MACK  Trucks  are  diverting  from  over- 
burdened railroads  many  tons  of  material  so 
that  the  "fighter  behind  the  fighting  front" 
can  receive  implements  and  seeds  and  supply 
us  and  our  allies  with  our  greatest  need — 
sufficient  food. 

Long  distance  transportation  by  motor  truck 
is  now  a  practical  reality.  To  many  manu- 
facturers it  is  a  necessity.  MACK  Trucks 
make  it  an  economy. 

MACK  performance  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
knowledge  gained  and  gathered  by  our  trans- 
portation engineers  is  at  the  disposal  of  any 
business  contemplating  the  addition  of  motor 
trucks  or  displacing  other  methods  of  hauling. 

MACK  capacities:  1  to  1%  tons;  with  trailers,  to 
15  tons. 

For  catalog  and  complete  information  address  Dept.  9 

INTERNATIONAL   MOTOR    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
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that  entered  into  his  remarkable  escape, 
in  the  autumn  of  PUT,  from  the  Germans 

who   had   captured    him.      lie   modestly    ri - 

trains  from  mentioning  the  dogged  de- 
termination that  contributed  to  his  success 
in  overcoming  obstacles  that  might  easily 
have  discouraged  one  who  had  depended 
entirely  on  luck  or  miracles. 

In  May,  1!>17.  O'Brien  and  seventeen 
other  officers  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
sailed  on  the  Megantic  for  England.  Nine 
were  British  subjects  and  nine  Americans 
who  had  joined  the  British  colors  in 
Canada.  By  August  1  most  of  them  were 
full-Hedged  pilots  battling  with  the  enemy 
at  various  points  on  the  line.  By  Decem- 
ber 15  all  but  one — an  American1— had 
appeared  on  the  casualty  lists,  and  he,  the 
American,  was  still  fighting,  but  unscathed. 
Since  then  live  have  been  killed  in  action, 
three  others  were  undoubtedly  killed. 
tho  reported  only  as  missing,  three  were 
seriously  wounded  and  one  was  a  prisoner 
in  Germany.  Of  the  eighteen  who  sailed 
O'Brien  was  the  first  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans. 

O'Brien  began  Hying  as  a  mere  pastime 
in  1912,  in  Chicago,  when  he  was  only 
eighteen.  Five  years  later  he  was  sitting 
in  the  Pool  Pilots'  Mess,  'Somewhere  in 
France,"  when  suddenly  called  to  do  his  bit 
as  a  fighting  scout  over  the  battle-lines, 
the  Pool  Pilots'  Mess  being  situated  a  few 
miles  back  of  the  lines.  Whenever  a  pilot 
was  shot  down  or  killed,  the  Mess  was 
ordered  to  send  another  to  take  his  place. 
O'Brien  soon  became  much  at  home  with 
the  squadron,  about  eighteen  miles  back  of 
the  Ypres  line,  but  he  can  not  easily  forget 
August  17,  a  red-letter  day  to  him,  for,  as 
he  casually  remarks,  he  killed  two  Germans 
in  a  double-seated  machine  in  the  morning 
of  that  day,  another  in  the  evening,  and 
then  was  captured.  When  he  returned  to 
consciousness,  after  falling  from  the  air,  he 
was  in  a  room  with  eight  beds  in  it,  three 
of  which  were  occupied  by  German  officers. 
He  was  told  that  his  machine  came  down 
in  a  spinning-nose  dive  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  feet  and  that  the  men  who 
picked  him  up  were  greatly  surprized  that 
he  was  not  dashed  to  pieces. 

Narrating  his  escape,  O'Brien  says  that 
after  leaping  from  a  moving  railroad  train, 
he  reached  Luxembourg  during  his  ninth 
night  out  from  Germany,  but  while  the 
principality  was  officially  neutral  the  Ger- 
mans had  violated  its  neutrality  as  well  as 
Belgium's,  and  discovery  for  him  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  same  conse- 
quences as  capture  in  Germany.  He  then 
plugged  along,  covering  in  nine  days  about 
seventy-five  miles  and,  according  to  the 
best  calculation  he  could  make,  entered 
Belgium  on  the  eighteenth  day.  In 
Belgium  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  and 
was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  powers  of 
endurance.  At  a  farmhouse,  which  he 
stumbled  upon  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  had  the  first  hot  meal  he  had  eaten 
in  a  month,  consisting  of  potatoes  and 
milk.  From  a  clothes-line  he  stole  a  pair 
of  overalls  and  later  obtained  an  old  over- 
coat at  another  farmhouse,  until  finally  he 
was  fitted  out  in  a  costume  that  enabled 
him  to  pass  as  a  native  of  the  soil. 

He  continued  to  travel  mostly  at  night, 
his  food  consisting  of  uncooked  vegetables. 
After  having  had  a  false  passport  prepared, 
he  walked  boldly  into  the  streets  of  a 
town  and  at  daylight  passed  out  of  the 
place  without  being  challenged  by  the  two 
sentries,  who  evidently  took  him  for  a 
Belgian  peasant  going  to  work.  Reaching 
the  frontier  of  Holland,  he  met  a  barbed- 
wire  fence,  one  of  the  wires  being  alive. 
Here  he  built  a  ladder  of  fallen  pine-trees, 


using  their  branches  for  rungs  tied  to  the  up- 
rights with  grass  and  strip-*  of  h-  handker- 
chief and  shirt.     But  as  he  Wat  Using  it  the 

ladder  slipt.  "came  in  contact  with  the  live 
wire,  and  the  current  passed  through  the 
wet  Btioks  and  into  mj  body."  There 
was  a  blue  flash,  he  Bays,  "and  my  hold 
on  the  ladder  relaxed,  and  1  tell  heavily  to 
the  ground  unconscious."  It  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  couldn't  go  "over  the  top" 
he  possibly  could  go  under.  At  last  he  was 
able  to  make  enough  space  under  the  wire 
fence  to  crawl  through  and  -till  leave  a 
couple  of  inches  between  his  back  and 
another  live  wire.  lie  lay  down  on  his 
stomach  "and  crawled,  or  rather  writhed, 
Under  the  wire  like  a  snake  with  his  feet 
first,  when  even  to  touch  the  wire  above 
him  would  have  meant  instant  death." 
At  the  last  barrier,  was  anot  her  barbed-w  ire 
fence,  but  it  had  no  live  wire,  and  so  he 
got  under  it  and  "breathed  the  free  air  of 
Holland!"      Just    Beventy-two   days   had 

elapsed  since  his  escape.  A  thrilling  and 
unique  narrative  is  Pat  O'Brien's. 

III. 

KXPERIENCES  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

Hopkins,  NevU  Monroe.  Over  the  Threshold 
of  War.  Personal  Experiences  of  the  Great  European 
Conflict.  With  70  Illustrations,  many  from  Photo- 
graphs by  the  Author.  Drawings  by  Edmund  Frederic, 
Documents  and  Colored  Proclamations.  Pp.  375. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$5  net. 

Here  is  a  notable  war-book,  different  from 
any  other  we  have  seen.  Its  author  is  a 
major  in  the  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  these  "Personal  Experiences" 
prove  him  to  be  a  man  of  uncommon 
thirst  for  adventure  and  unshakable  nerve. 
He  had  left  America  a  little  time  before 
the  war  broke  out,  for  a  leisurely  trip 
around  the  world.  Much  of  his  boyhood 
had  been  spent  abroad,  and  in  England 
and  France  he  felt  quite  at  home,  as  also 
in  Germany.  From  this  latter  country  he 
Avent  to  Russia,  and  he  was  there  when 
came  the  declaration  of  war.  What  he 
saw  there,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Paris, 
he  tells  in  a  chatty  style  delightful  to  read. 
Of  conditions  in  Paris  he  writes  half 
humorously  and  at  length,  as  they  were 
just  before  war  actually  began  in  France. 
Then  he  saw  "French  Towns  in  War- 
Time,"  as  only  a  trained  observer  could 
see  them;  and  in  the  early  war-days  he  was 
under  fire  before  Mons,  likewise  in  the 
retreat  from  there.  He  was  repeatedly 
under  arrest,  and  had  many  narrow  es- 
capes from  death  at  German  hands,  for 
he  returned  from  England  to  Germany 
before  his  experiences  ended,  and  was 
some  time  in  Belgium.  All  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  this  sumptuous  volume,  as 
unusual  in  its  degree  of  interest  as  in  its 
mechanical  excellence,  are  donated  by 
Major  Hopkins  to  the  Fund  of  the  Belgian 
Scholarship  Committee,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  benefit  of  Belgian  scholars,  writers, 
and  artists,  and  to  assist  in  rebuilding 
Belgium  educationally  as  soon  as  war 
shall  end. 

OTHER   WAR-BOOKS 

Abbot,    Willis    J.     Aircraft    and    Submarines. 

Pp.  388.  With  Eight  Color  Plates  and  100  Other 
Illustrations.  New  York  and  London:  (i.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1918.     $3.50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

"The  submarine  has  been  the  David 
of  the  war,"  Mr.  Abbot  tells  us.  That  the 
aeroplane  has  been  the  eyes  of  opposing 
armies  is  widely  known.  How  these  de- 
vices have  developed  and  have  been 
operated,  we  are  told  in  graphic  style  in 
this  very  comprehensive  volume.  It  i<  a 
romantic  story,  brimming  with  records  of 
patience  under  disappointment,  of  ap- 
parently hopeless  failure  followed  by 
epochal   success.     And   the  courage  which 


baa  been  demonstrated  by  men  in  the  air 

and  men  under  the  -m  makes  a  n<  W  marvel 

ol  heroism  a  marvel  to  l»e  shuddered  at. 
surely,  while  it  causes  one  t.,  wish  that  the 
agencies  of  air-fighting  and  sea-murdei  had 
never  been  invented. 

Ri»cf,  Charles.    The  !«»*(   <>r  the   Bomanofs. 
(Translated).     Pp    809.     \<w   York:     K.   P.    D 
iV  Co.     18.     Postage,  16  cents. 

The  author  of  this  timely  book  went  to 
Russia  in  L901  as  a  professor  and  re- 
mained as  a  journalist,  the  Petrograd  cor- 
respondent of  the  Paris  Tempt,  and  has 
had  opportunities  of  mixing  with  the  three 
great  sections  of  Russian  society  the 
aristocracy  .  the  bourgeoit  ie,  and  the  peasanl 
class.  In  these  days  when  Russian  con- 
ditions and   the    Russian    problem   are  lor. - 

mosl  in  the  public  minds,  we  welcome  all 

books  that  ma.v   shed  lighl  on  a  very  serious 

subject,   but,    unfortunately,   we  find   few 

authorities  t  hat  agree,  and  this  noted  critic 
is  no  exception.  He  considers  I.  "Un- 
known Russia,  II.  "The  Revolution."  III. 
"France  and  Russia."       He  pictures  the 

Russian  as  of  great  natural  kindness  but 
totally  lacking  in  character.  His  com- 
ments on  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  the  court 
life  of  jealous  bickering  and  intrigue,  and 
the  terrible  regime  of  Rasputin  are  full  of 
startling  revelations.  Seething  politics, 
personal  jealousies,  and  secret  diplo- 
matic mistakes  give  Mr.  Rivet  every 
opportunity  of  explaining  present  condi- 
tions, and  all  that  he  Bays  is  worthy  of 
serious  study  ami  attention — it  is  all 
thoughtful  and  entertaining  and,  best  of 
all,  expresses  hope  for  tin;  ultimate  out- 
come, praising  the  new  democracy  "striv- 
ing magnificently  to  realize  in  its  effort  for 
peace  the  very  ideals  of  our  own  (French) 
revolution." 

Hornaday,   William   T.      Awake,   America!     Pp. 

197.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  $1.25.  Postage, 
15  cents. 

Dr.  Hornaday  pleads  for  an  America 
awake  to  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of 
"the  mal-dog  nation."  He  lays  bare 
mercilessly  America's  "sins  of  omission 
and  commission."  in  preparing  to  end  the 
power  of  "The  Leper  of  Potsdam,"  but 
withal  he  is  confident  that  ultimately 
"America  is  going  over  the  top  for  the 
nation  of  human  liberty,"  that  "the 
nation  is  passing  through  its  acid  test" 
and  "is  being  born  into  new  life."  He 
pictures  the  dangers  of  alien  socialism 
and  sounds  a  warning  against  the  "blood- 
sucking parasites"  who  would  inflame  class 
hatred.  "The  only  proper  and  adequate 
treatment  of  the  cobra  of  cla>s  haired  is 
instant  extermination."  H(  lists  a  classifi- 
cation of  "cobras  in  our  house."  including 
"German  terrorists.  German  spies,  Ger- 
man propagandists,  the  1.  W.  YY.,  the 
Bolsheviki  of  New  York,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  slackers,  the  Non-Parti/.an 
,  League,  and  the  German-American  Alli- 
ance. Hun  sympathizers  and  allies." 
Immediate  measures  are  urged  against  "  the 
inflow  of  ignorance"  accompanying  un- 
restrained immigration.  He  shows  the 
menace  of  a  German  peace,  promulgated 
by  "the  bitteresl  and  most-hated  enemy 
the  United  States  ever  had,"  and  utters 
forceful  words  of  warning  against  a  coming 
German  commercial  drive  upon  which 
'  the  greedy,  bloodshot  <  ;.  e  of  th<  Hun" 
is  already  fixt.  American  trade  must 
awake  from  its  " sleepy headness  and  folly  " 
if  the  nation  would  "get  its  own  and 
hold  it."  The  book  presents  for  the  firsl 
time  in  print  a  list  of  those  who  ap- 
peared in  Washington  to  argue  against  pre- 
paredness. It  gives  a  long  list  of  German 
outrages  in  America  and  advocates  throwing 
the  German  language  out  of  the  schools. 
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Actual  ph  tograph  of  dual  equipment  of  Goody  car  S-V  solid  tires 
in  srrri.  e  on  a  seven-ion  mil  of  the  Consumers  Company,  Chicago 
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The  Essentials  of 


Truck  Tire  Merit 


ALTHOUGH  pneumatic  truck 
IjL  tires  are  opening  up  new  fields 
of  employment  for  the  motor  truck, 
the  solid  tire  is  yet  essential  and  ad- 
vantageous in  slower  service. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  truck 
industry  Goodyear  has  been  de- 
veloping solid  tires  to  a  result  now 
commensurate  with  such  effort  and 
experience. 

Out  of  the  experiments  we  have 
made,  the  tests  and  demonstrations 
we  have  conducted,  the  clear  fact 
emerges  that  -the  merit  of  a  solid 
truck  tire  depends  upon  three  essen- 
tial qualities. 

These  three  qualities,  vital  to  effi- 
cient and  economical  service,  are 
long  tread  wear,  freedom  from  chip- 
ping and  cutting,  and  resistance  to 
separation  from  the  base. 

It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  embody 
one  of  these  qualities  in  a  truck  tire, 


but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  in- 
clude all  three  in  effective  proportion. 

The  marked  superiority  of  the  Good- 
yea  r  S-V  solid  truck  tire  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  does  embody  all  three 
qualities  in  extreme  degree. 

It  wears  long  and  persistently,  it  de- 
feats ordinary  abrasion  and  damage, 
tire  and  base  are  fused  into  an  almost 
indissoluble  unit. 

Proof  of  the  tire's  goodness  is  best 
seen  in  its  performance,  a  perform- 
ance uniformly  remarkable  for  effi- 
ciency and  thrift. 

No  Goodyear  truck  tire  is  an  un- 
tried quantity — a  system  of  intensive 
testing  establishes  each  type's  merit 
before  it  goes  on  the  market. 

This  practice  affords  yet  another 
sound  assurance  for  the  public  that 
the  Goodyear  tire  it  buys  will  serve 
ablv  and  well. 


Thk  Goodykar  Tirk  ^c  Rubhkr  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


ONE      MAN     OPERATES      BOTH      TRACTOR     AND      IMF»  LE  M  ENT 


More  Speed-More Power-MoreWork 


EVERY  farmer  who  sees  the  new 
Moline-Universal  plowing  is  aston- 
ished at  its  speed,  splendid  quality 
of  work,  and  ease  with  which  it  operates. 
After  seeing  the  Moline-Universal  work, 
you  will  realize  that  the  number  of  plows 
pulled  is  less  important  than  the  amount 
of  work  accomplished.  f 

Speed,  power  and  light  weight  are 
combined  in  the  new  Moline-Universal 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Under  ordi- 
nary plowing  conditions,  pulling  2  plows 
at  3 \  m.  p.  h.,  the  Molir.e-Universal  will 
plow  9  acres  in  a  10  hour  day — as  much 
as  a  3-plow  tractor  traveling  at  2£  m.  p. 
h. — the  usual  tractor  speed.  Thus,  the 
Moline-Universal  has  large  capacity, 
ample  power  for  belt  work,  with  these  . 


distinct  advantages  over  other  tractors — 
light  weight;  greater  economy  and  ease 
of  operation;  ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating;  one-man  control 
of  both  tractor  and  implement  from  the 
seat  of  the  implement. 

And  keep  this  in  mind  always — the 
Moline-Universal  is  built  for  positive 
reliability.  The  powerful  4-cylinder  overhead- 
valve  vibrationless  engine  has  unusually  large 
bearings  lubricated  under  35  pounds  pressure; 
Remy  electric  starting,  lighting  and  ignition  sys- 
tem with  governor  generator;  all  moving  parts 
completely  enclosed;  1 5  Hyatt  roller  bearings;  5 
adjustable  ball  thrust  bearings;  7  splined  shafts; 
differential  lock;  heat  treated  and  steel  cut  gears 
— these  give  "positive  reliability,"  and  make  the 
new  Moline-Universal  the  best  tractor  money 
can  buy. 

Send  for  tractor  catalog.  Address  Dept.  63. 

MOLINE  PLOW   CO.,  Molii-e,   111. 
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CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO    SAY 

AND   HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Words  You  Use  incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  than  you  realize.       Prove  this  condition 
for  yourself  —  and    correct  it — by     examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.    It  is  packed  with  corrections    valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.     By   mail,  25  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAN*  New  York 


The  Easy  Way   J)  To  Mend  Tubes 
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"m^lCP   5-MINUTE   vulcanizer 

P***-      "^    ONE    OF    THE      FAMOUS      SHALER     LINE 

Stop  the  wasteful  cost  of  carrying  several  spare  tubes.  Prevent  delays 
and  repair  hills  due  to  punctures  by  using  this  safe  rubber-welder  that  makes 
permanent  repairs  as  quick  as  you  could  change  tubes.  Simply  clamp 
the  vulcanizer  over  the  puncture  and  light  it.  In  5  minutes  you  have 
a     "feather-edge"    repair    thai    cannot    be    removed    without    tearing    tube. 


The  Convenient  Patch   &   Heat  Unit 

Nou  -  flaming  solid  fuel,  metal  vulcanizing  plate, 
and  repair  rubber  are  combined  in  one  easily-applied 
unit.     No  chance  for  mistakes.     Every  repair  perfect. 

Sold    by  Accessory  Dealers    and   Garages 

Let    your   nearest    accessory  dealer   show  you   how  easily  you 
tubes  anywhere  with    the   sm  \|  ER     -.     Minute 
for  FREE  Monk     "The  Care  of  lii- 


can   mend   your 
Vulcanizer.    Writ 


C.  A.  Shaler  Co.,   1203  Fourth  St., Waupun.Wi.. 


Complete  Outfit 
$1.50 

Includes 
6   Round  &  6  Oblong 
Patch   &   Heat   Units 

Extra    Units,    Round 

or  ObloiiK.  only  75c 

per  dozen 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


CROWDS  SEE  PERSHING'S  AIRMEN 
BAG  THEIR  FIRST  GERMANS 


T  TOW  Lieuts.  Alan  F.  Winslow  and 
-*-  -*-  Douglas  Campbell  brought  down 
the  first  two  German  airplanes  to  fall 
victims  to  the  American  aviators  with  the 
forces  of  General  Pershing  is  told  at  first 
band  by  Lieutenant  Winslow  in  his  diary, 
which  has  been  made  public  by  the  War 
Department.  The  machines  were  brought 
down  within  a  minute  of  each  other, 
and  almost  on  top  of  the  American  air- 
drome. The  battle  was  witnessed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  a  near-by  village  as  well  as 
by  those  on  the  aviation-field  directly 
below. 

The  account  of  the  spirited  engage- 
ments was  not  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  but  because  of  its  1  istorical 
and  descriptive  value  the  Department 
decided  that  it  should  be  given  pub- 
licity. Both  men  were  decorated  by  the 
French  Government,  and  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  American  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

Lieutenants  Winslow  and  Campbell 
were  on  emergency  call  on  the  morning 
of  April  14,  when  at  8:4">  information  was 
received  that  two  German  machines  were 
maneuvering  above  a  city  only  a  mile 
away  from  the  airdrome.  The  Lieutenants 
at  once  took  the  air.  Winslow's  diary,  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  World,  tells  this 
story  of  the  battle: 

I  had  not  made  a  complete  half  turn  and 
was  at  about  2o0  meters  when  straight 
above  and  ahead  of  me  in  the  mist  of  the 
early  morning,  and  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  I  saw  a  plane  coming 
toward  me  with  huge  black  crosses  on  its 
wings  and  tail. 

I  was  so  furious  to  see  a  German  directly 
over  our  aviation-field  that  I  swore  out 
loud  and  violently  opened  fire.  At  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  my  bullets,  he  slipt 
into  a  left-hand  reversement  and  same 
down,  firing  on  me.  1  climbed,  however. 
in  a  right-hand  spiral  and  slipt  off,  coming 
down  directly  behind  him  and  on  his  tail. 
Again  I  violently  opened  lire.  I  had  him 
at  a  rare  advantage,  which  was  due  to  the 
greater  speed  and  maneuverability  of  our 
wonderful  machines.  I  tired  twenty  to 
thirty  rounds  at  him  and  could  see  my 
tracers  entering  his  machine. 

Then,  in  another  moment,  his  plane 
went  straight  down  in  an  uncontrolled 
nose  dive;  1  had  put  his  engine  out  of 
commission.  I  followed  in  a  straight 
dive,  tiring  all  the  way.  At  about  six 
hundred  feel  above  the  ground  he  tried  to 
regain  control  of  his  machine,  but  could 
not,  and  he  crashed  to  earth.  1  darted 
down  near  him.  made  a  sharp  turn  by  the 
wreck,  to  make  sure  he  was  out  of  com- 
mission, then  made  a  victorious  swoop 
down  over  him.  and  climbed  up  again 
to  see  if  Doug  needed  any  help  with  the 
other  Boche,  for  I  had  eattght  a  glim  pa 
of  their  combat  out  of  t  he  corner  of  m> 

I  rose  to  about  :tH)  feel  again  to  see  Don-; 
OD  the'tail  of  his  Boche.  His  tracer  bullets 
were  passing  throughout  the  enemy  plane. 
I  climbed  a  little  higher  and  was  diving 
down  on  this  second  German  and  about  to 
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fire,  when  I  saw  the  German  plane  iz<>  up 
in  Manns  and  crash  to  earth.  Doug  had 
miii  his  Qerman  plane  down  one  minute 
after  I  had  Bhol  down  mine. 

Mind  yon,  the  /ij^lit  took  place  only  :i(M) 
meters  up.  in  full  view  of  all  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  near-by  town;  and  it  took  place 
directly  above  our  aviation-field.  Kurt  her- 
more,  mine  dropl  aboul  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  right  and  Doug's  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  left  of  our  field.  These  are  remarkable 

tact-,  for  one  of  our  majors,  who,  with  the 
French  Army  since  1915,  has  .shot  down 
seventeen  machines,  never  had  one  land 
in  France — and  here  we  go  right  oil'  the 
liat  and  stage  a  tight  over  our  airdrome 
and  bring  down  two  Germans  right  on  it. 
It  was  an  opportunity  of  a  Hfetinn — a 
great  chance. 

When  we  landed,  only  our  respective 
mechanics  were  left  in  the  drome.  The 
whole  camp  was  pouring  out,  living  by  on 
foot,  bicycles.  side  -  cars,  automobiles; 
soldiers,  women,  children,  majors,  colonels, 
French  and  American — all  poured  out  of 
the  city.  In  ten  minuter  several  thousand 
people  must  have  gathered.  Doug  and  I 
congratulated  each  other,  and  my  mechanic, 
no  longer  military,  jumped  up  and  down, 
waving  his  hat.  pounding  me  on  the  back 
inslead  of  saluting,  and  yelled: 

••Damn  it!    That's  the  stuff ,  old  kid!" 
Then    Campbell    and    1    rushed    to    our 
respective  German  wrecks. 

On  the  way  there — it  was  only  half  a 
mile — 1  ran  into  a  huge  crowd  of  soldiers, 
bine  and  khaki,  pressing  about  one  man.  I 
pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd  and 
heard  somebody  triumphantly  say  to  the 
surrounded  man  in  French: 

"There  he  is;  now  you  will  believe  he 
is  an  American." 

I  looked  at  the  man — a  scrawny,  poorly 
clad  little  devil,  drest  in  a  rotten  German 
uniform.  It  was  the  Boche  pilot  of  the 
machine  I  had  shot  down.  Needless  to 
say,  I  felt  rather  haughty  to  come  face  to 
face  with  my  victim,  now  a  prisoner,  but 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  It  seems  he 
would  uot  believe  that  an  American  officer 
had  brought  him  down.  He  looked  me  all 
over,  and  then  asked  me  in  good  French 
if  I  was  an  American.  When  1  answered 
'  Yes,'  he  had  no  more  to  say. 

There  was  a  huge  crowd  around  the 
wrecked  plane,  and  tin  first  man  I  ran 
into  was  our  Major — the  commanding 
officer — and  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  outside  of  myself  and  Doug.  A 
French  and  an  American  General  blew 
up  in  a  limousine  to  congratulate  us — 
colonels,  majors,  all  the  pilots,  all  the 
French  officers,  mechanics,  everybody  in 
the  town  and  camp.  All  had  seen  the 
fight. 

One  woman,  an  innkeeper,  told  me  she 
could  sleep  well  from  now  on,  and  held 
up  her  baby  for  me  to  kiss.  1  looked  at  the 
baby  and  then  felt  grateful  to  my  Major, 
who  pulled  me  away  in  the  nick  of  lime. 

The  German  machine  was  a  wreck,  but 
Winslow  managed  to  gather  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  souvenirs.  He  had  his  mechanic 
remove  the  big,  black  German  crosses 
from  the  wings,  the  rudder,  pieces  of 
canvas  pierced  by  Ins  bullets,  the  mirror, 
clock,  compass,  and  other  paraphernalia. 
He  thus  describes  Campbell's  victory: 

Doug  had  set  his  Boche  machine  on  fire 
at  300  meters  and  it  had  fallen  in  flames, 
rolling  over  three  times,  and  then  com- 
pletely burning  up.  There  remained  but  a 
charred  wreckage,  like  the  sacrifice  of 
some   huge  animal.      The    Hinhc   pilot   had 


Make  Your  Car  Ride  Easier  and  Last  Longer 

IT'S  rough  riding,  not  mileage,  that  wears  out  your 
car.     Tell  us  its  make  and  model,  and  let  us  show 
you  how  to — 

— make  your  car  ride  smoother,  steadier  and  quieter  than  you 
ever  thought  possible; — ride  in  comfort  on  the  seat,  instead  of 
bouncing  from  it; — save  in  wear  and  tear  on  mechanism  and  tires; 
— reduce  depreciation,  and  get  an  extra  year  or  two  of  service. 
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TTHE  harder  the  Bull 
pulls,  the  tighter 
the  rope  coil<  around 
the  tree  to  hold  him. 
The  harder  the 
springs  try  to  expand, 
the  tighter  the  layers 
of  the  Snubber  coil  to 
>lo\\  up  t lie  rebound. 


$18,  $24,  $30  per  set  of   four — ready  for  you   to  attach 

Snubbers  prevent  abrupt  or  excessive  rebound  of  the  car  by 
gradually  checking  spring  expansion  as  soon  as  it  commences. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  spring  action  on  the  down  stroke,  nor 
with  the  easy-riding  qualities  of  springs  on  smoof/i  roads. 

Used  by  the  foremost  American  car-builders  as  standard  factory 
equipment.  Profit  by  their  example.  At  least  investigate 
Snubbers  by  writing  today  for  full  information — FREE. 

Dealers  :   Get  our  special  proposition 
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AIR  GAUGE 

Tires  and  gasoline  are 
war  necessities.  Economy 
of  these  is  a  patriotic  duty. 
When  you  run  your  tar  on 
insufficiently  inflated  tire^ 
yon  are  wasting  tires  and 
gasoline. 

Measure  your  air  pies- 
sure  daily  with  a  Twitchell 
Air  Gauge  and  save  both 
your  tires  and  your  gas. 
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Price  $1.25 

At  your  dealer,  or 
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An  Important  New  Book  Just  Published 

The  United  States 

POST  OFFICE 

By  Daniel  C.  Roper 

Former  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Genera! 

A  UNIQUE  and  intensely  interesting  study  of  the 
Post  Office  system  of  this  country  by  an  ex- 
pert, who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
familiarizing  himself  with  every  detail  of  its  work- 
ings. The  author  describes  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Post  Office  from  its  inception  in  the  intercolonial 
postal  union  of  Andrew  Hamilton  to  its  present  enor- 
mous dimensions,  intricate  network  of  routes,  and 
highly  developed  organization.  The  book  is  not 
only  of  absorbing  interest  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  but  is  a  wonderful  sociological  document,  un- 
folding an  amazing  story  of  what  men  can  accom- 
plish by  working  together  for  certain  definite  ends. 
404  pp.,  cloth  bound;  price  $1 .  SO  net ; 
by  mail,  SI-  62 
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been  thrown  out  and  was  badly  off.  His 
face,  hands,  feet,  nostrils,  and  lungs  were 
all  burned,  while  his  leg  was  broken.  He  is 
now  in  hospital  and  my  Boche  is  probably 
commencing  his  job  of  ditch-digging  for 
the  rest  of  the  war. 

They  got  much  valuable  information 
from  my  man.  He  was  a  Pole;  said  he 
was  not  an  officer  because  he  was  a  Pole, 
altho  he  had  been  an  "aspirant"  and  a 
pilot  at  the  front  for  two  years.  He  said 
to  me,  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief,  throwing 
up  his  hands  at  the  same  time,  "  Alors,  la 
guerre  est  fini  pour  moi."  ["Well,  the  war 
is  over  for  me."] 

That  afternoon  my  wrecked  Boche 
plane  and  the  charred  result  of  Doug's 
good  work  were  exhibited  in  the  public 
square  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  an  armed 
guard  and  overlooked  by  a  French  military 
band.  It  also  was  a  great  day  for  the 
townspeople,  and  has  had  a  good  moral 
effect.  You  can  imagine  it  when  you 
realize  it  took  place  above  their  roof- 
tops at  only  300  meters,  and  that  they 
were  able  to  see  the  whole  fight.  The 
Americans  are  indeed  welcome  in  the  town 
now,  and  Doug  and  I  can  buy  almost 
anything  half  price. 

An  amusing  incident  was  this — the 
fight  was  so  near  to  the  earth  that  bullets 
were  flying  dangerously  all  about  the 
ground.  No  one  was  hurt  save  a  French 
worker  in  the  field,  who  received  a  hole 
through  his  ear  from  one  of  my  bullets 
and  is  very  proud  of  it. 


GENERAL   LIGGETT  TO   COMMAND 
FIRST  U.  S.  FIELD  ARMY 


IT  was  recently  announced  at  the  weekly 
conference  of  the  War  Department 
that  a  constant  stream  of  American  troops 
is  steadily  moving  to  the  Front  in  France 
and  perceptibly  strengthening  the  whole 
Allied  line.  Another  announcement  which 
was  not  a  great  surprize  to  men  who  have 
followed  the  Army  in  the  past  was  that 
Maj.-Gen.  Hunter  Liggett  had  been  selected 
to  be  corps  commander,  when  the  American 
forces  reach  that  strength,  and  to  com- 
mand the  first  American  field  Army  when 
it  is  organized.  He  already  commands  the 
forces  now  in  the  field. 

That  the  selection  of  General  Liggett 
as  Corps  Commander  was  no  surprize  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  no  other  officer 
has  moved  so  steadily  and  noiselessly 
upward  ever  since  the  beginning  of  his 
career  in  the  Army.  Marveling  friends 
have  frequently  been  led  to  attribute  it  all 
to  "Liggett  luck."  But,  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun: 

It  hasn't  been  luck  at  all.  It  has  been 
the  closest  kind  of  work  that  has  marked 
a  career  so  little  known  outside  of  pro- 
fessional circles  that  civilians  will  wonder 
who  this  striking  figure  is  and  how  he 
came  to  be  the  right  man  at  the  right  time 
when  the  big  ball  opened  in  Lorraine. 

If  one  would  have  a  picture  of  the  man, 
take  a  drop  back  to  the  days  when  the 
United   States   sent    its   correcting   forces 

over  the  broad  Pacific  1<>  handle  the 
Philippine  insurrection.  It  was  in  tin 
middle  of  the  Pacific.  A  storm  had  just 
swept  the  seas  and  the  waves  were  climb- 
ing rapidly,  as  tho  entered  in  some  mighty 
Contest  to  see  which  might  mount  the 
highest.     A   life-boat  shot    out    from    the 


side  of  the  City  of  Peking,  which  carried 
two  battalions  of  the  31st  Infantry,  United 
States  Volunteers. 

For  two  days  we  had  been  seeking  the 
Immanuense,  an  ancient  tub  that  had  been 
chartered  to  take  the  third  battalion  over 
the  water.  There  was  no  wireless  in  those 
days  to  keep  ships  in  close  communion, 
and  all  on  board  the  City  of  Peking  thought 
their  comrades  had  gone  to  the  bottom 
in  the  mighty  storm.  But  the  Peking, 
determined  to  save,  put  back  and  was  in 
search  of  her  little  sister  of  the  deep.  When 
they  found  her  and  attached  a  hawser  the 
storm  snapt  it  like  so  much  paper. 

Wigwag  boys  on  the  top  of  the  engine- 
house  had  read  from  the  flags  on  the  leaky 
tub  that  all  was  not  well;  that  the  fellows 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  of  waves 
were  in  trouble.  That  is  why  the  life- 
boat went  daringly  from  the  side  of  the 
City  of  Peking,  carrying  four  men  who 
seemed  mere  specks  on  a  cockle-shell  as  it 
danced  high,  then  dived  low  on  its  mission 
of  aid. 

When  the  'four  men  reached  the  Im- 
manuense and  climbed  aboard  they  found 
the  ship  half  full  of  water.  Soldiers, 
working  waist-deep  in  the  hold,  pumped 
and  bailed  for  dear  life.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  the  gang,  giving  grim,  deter- 
mined aid  as  well  as  direction,  stood  a 
tall,  powerful  man,  with  the  jaw  of  a 
snapping  turtle,  and  one  of  those  dispo- 
sitions that  make  one  think  that  he 
wouldn't  hurry  unduly  if  he  was  about  to 
catch  the  last  train  for  heaven. 

The  tall  man  was  Maj.  Hunter  Liggett, 
of  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  31st  Infantry. 
His  bulldog  courage  and  good  sense  saved 
the  ship  that  carried  him  on  his  first  step 
onward  and  upward. 

Major  Liggett  played  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  the  Philippines  under  the  shadow  of  a 
volcano  that  was  always  threatening  to 
erupt,  and  with  Moros,  anxious  to  start 
something,  skulking  around.  He  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  for  two  years, 
and  then  he  returned  to  Chicago  as  Adju- 
tant-General to  General  Carter.  He  was 
made  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  then  came 
the  Colonel's  eagle.     Says  The  Sun: 

The  next  thing  we  heard  of  Liggett  he 
was  down  at  Washington  playing  with  the 
war-toys  in  the  War  College  for  all  the 
game  is  worth.  That  is  the  highest  high 
school  of  the  Army.  There  is  the  mystery 
chamber  of  the  service. 

In  it  the  officers  and  the  students  take 
the  world  as  their  chess-board  and  play 
out  the  war-game  under  all  of  its  con- 
ceivable conditions.  Every  international 
friend  is  treated  as  tho  it  might  one 
day  become  an  enemy  and  every  enemy 
as  tho  it  might  one  day  be  a  friend.  So 
they  play  against  all  chances  and  figure 
all  possibilities. 

There  is  where  Liggett  shone.  He  went 
to  the  college  in  1909  as  a  student  officer. 
A  year  later  he  was  a  director,  and  after 
two  years  the  president  of  the  War  College. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  anchored 
under  one  of  the  pyramids  for  all  the 
public  might  hope  i<>  know  of  him  there. 
But  he  was  in  the  war-game  big,  and  at  the 
very  fountain-head  of  knowledge. 

He  emerged  from  his  shell  ill  1913  long 
enough  to  take  charge  ,,f  the  veterans' 
camp,  at  Gettysburg,  where  the  public 
saw  an  amazingly  handsome  -  looking 
officer    handling    the   camp    with    master 

force. 

Then,  after  the  papers  wondered  over 
the  wa>    that  be  took  care  of  thousands  of 


visitors  without  a  jar  or  jolt,  he  went 
back  to  his  maps  and  his  compasses  and 
the  tables  of  organization,  to  peep  a 
little  more  into  the  crystal  ball  that  holds 
the  military  fate  of  nations. 

It  followed  naturally  that  when  Admiral 
Fletcher  was  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  and  land 
troops  became  a  matter  of  some  moment — 
troops  that  might  be  moved  in  a  hurry 
into  the  cactus  country — the  President 
reached  out  and  grabbed  Liggett,  and  we 
found  that  Brigadier-General  Liggett  was 
ordered  to  Texas  City.  Probably  never 
before  did  the  order  more  truthfully  add 
the  words:  "The  travel  enjoined  is  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service."  For  he  was 
the  one  man  fitted  by  his  habits  of  study 
and  training  to  play  the  game  of  military 
chess  on  the  ground. 

The  Texas  border  held  him  for  the 
time  that  trouble  offered  a  promise,  and 
next  Major-General  Liggett  was  orden  d 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  take  com- 
mand of  the  Western  Department.  By  a 
funny  trick  of  fate  Liggett  relieved  in 
that  command  Maj.-Gen.  William  L. 
Sibert,  the  very  man  picked  to  go  with 
Pershing  to  France,  and  whose  shoes 
stood  waiting  for  Liggett  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  General  Sibert 
from  the  post  of  chief  field-commander 
under  "Black  Jack." 

General  Liggett  is  a  soldier  of  the  type 
found  in  the  fiction  of  knighthood  days 
gentle,  kind,  and  a  companion  of  rare 
graces,  and  yet  one  of  the  toughest  propo- 
sitions in  the  field  that  the  country  has 
ever  known.  As  the  first  actual  fighting 
leader  at  the  front,  the  man  who  is  the 
actual  man  behind  the  gun,  he  will  com- 
mand unusual  interest  throughout  the 
country  that  knows  him  so  little,  and  re- 
spect among  the  officers  who  know  him 
so  well. 


TWENTY-TWO  YEAR-OLD   GIRL  UNCLE 
SAM'S  FINGER-PRINT  EXPERT 


WHEN  it  was  announced  that  the 
United  States  Government  would 
take  finger-prints  of  every  officer  and  man 
in  the  Navy,  and  that  experts  were  needed 
for  that  purpose,  men  and  women  flocked 
to  the  office  in  New  York  City  where  the 
examinations  were  being  held.  Miss  Marie 
Dahm,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  apply.  She  also  had  been  among  the 
first  of  her  sex  to  enlist  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  she  passed  first  in  the  ex- 
amination qualifying  her  for  the  position 
of  finger-print  expert.  A  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Providence  .Journal 
writes: 

Miss  Dahm  fills  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  Identification  Bureau 
of  the  Navy.  Her  chief,  -I.  II.  Taylor,  says 
that  she  is  one  of  the  best  in  her  line  that 
the  (!o\  eminent  has. 

Accuracy .  it  is  evident,  is  one  of  the  first 
qualifications  necessary  tor  this  position. 
Miss  Dahm  possesses  this  quality  in 
abundance.  She  has  trained  her  eye  to 
distinguish  between  the  man}  and  varied 
markings  in  differenl  persons'  finger-tips, 
and  this  is  no  minor  task.  The  se\  eral 
classifications  into  which  the  differenl 
markings  fall  are  so  slighth  separah  that 
one  must  needs  be  a  person  of  extraordinary 
perception  and  ability  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

Over  Miss  Dahm's  desk  pass  the  prints 
of  ever}  man  and  officer  of  the  Navy. 
Since  tile  war  t his  number  ha-  increased 
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Get  Your  Hudson 
Super-Six  Now 


Delay  May  Make  It  Impossible 


Hudson  production  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  Hudson  demand. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  those  who 
buy  now  will  be  offered  premiums 
for  their  cars  by  those  who  will  then 
want  Super-Sixes.  Present  condi- 
tions indicate  as  much. 

Motor  cars  are  now  required  for 
more  and  more  needs.  Restricted 
railway  facilities  make  their  use  more 
imperative  than  ever. 

The  production  of  cars  is  dimin- 
ishing. 

Good  cars  are  in  great  demand. 

Prices  on  some  have  already  been 


advanced  for  the  second  time  within 
the  past  six  months. 

Reduced  production  is  responsible. 

Cars  which  have  proved  their  re- 
liability are  in  first  demand.  Their 
supply  will  be  the  first  to  give  out. 

For  two-and-a-half  years  the 
Super-Six  has  led  all  other  fine  cars 
in  the  volume  of  sales. 

More  than  50,000  users  know  its 
reliability. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
Super-Six  except  how  long  you  will 
be  able  to  get  one. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


m 
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from  300.000  to  600,000.  So  it  is  obvious 
that  her  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
severely  tested  by  her  work. 

In  taking  a  finger-print  of  a  recruit 
in  the  Navy  the  impressions  of  all  ten 
fingers  are  obtained.  A  print  of  these 
is  made  and  turned  over  to  one  of  the 
classification  experts,  who  determines  the 
type  of  the  patterns  to  which  they  belong, 
Such  is  the  work  which  Miss  Dahm 
performs. 

There  are  four  types  of  finger-prints. 
If  one  will  studj^  his  own  thumb-print  it 
will  be  possible  to  identify  the  class  to 
which  any  thumb  belongs.  If,  after  mak- 
ing a  print  impression,  the  lines  in  it  appear 
to  slope  up  and  then  downward  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fingers,  then  the  im- 
pression is  classified  as  an  arch.  If  the 
slope  is  very  much  marked,  reaching  a  little 
peak  at  the  highest  point,  the  impression 
is  called  a  tented  arch. 

These  are  the  two  simplest  classifica- 
tions. The  others  are  slightly  more  corn- 
plicated  and  are  harder  to  identify.  There 
are  the  loops,  the  radial  and  ulnar  loops, 
named  for  the  way  in  which  they  curve, 
and  the  whorl  and  the  composite  loop. 
These  are  the  different  patterns  by  which 
all  finger-prints  are  classified,  but  the 
different  classifications  have  manifold 
variations  by  which  it  is  possible  to  iden- 
tify the  prints  of  one  person  from  those 
of  a  million  others. 

The  science  has  determined  as  many  as 
sixty-five  different  points  of  identifica- 
tion in  a  single  print.  It  is  the  ability  to 
reeognize  these  marks  that  distinguishes 
the  expert,  and  Miss  Dahm,  altho  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  possesses  it  to  an 
unusual  degree.  She  has  examined  thou- 
sands of  prints  since  assuming  her  duties 
and  naturally  her  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject has  increased.  Describing  the  method 
of  recording  a  finger-print  of  a  recruit,  The 
Journal  says: 

After  the  ten  finger-prints  are  success- 
fully classified  a  numerical  rating  of  the 
group  is  given,  according  to  a  technical 
formula.  This  puts  it  into  a  certain 
numerical  class  which  gives  it  a  particular 
place  in  the  files.  Then  the  card  con- 
taining the  prints  and  the  rating  is  actually 
tiled. 

The  filing -cases  of  the  Identification 
Bureau  are  extensive.  They  line  the  walls 
of  one  of  the  many  rooms  and  have 
four  or  five  enlisted  jackies  constantly  at 
work  upon  them,  filing  them  accurately, 
comparing  them,  and  searching  for  dupli- 
cates. Since  there  are  no  two  persons  in  a 
million  who  have  the  same  print,  it  is  a 
sure  test  that  when  two  facsimile  records 
are  discovered  they  belong  to  the  same 
man.  This  is  one  means  of  finding  out 
whether  a  man  has  enlisted  twice  in  the 
service. 

But  this  is  not  the  reason  for  stressing 
this    work    of    obtaining    finger-prints    of 

the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  at  the 
present  time.  The  main  object  to-day  is 
to  classify  some  infallible  material  by 
means  of  which  perfect  identification  of 
the  American  fighters  may  be  made.  And 
I  1m    finger-print  is  infallible. 

This  office  will  be  the  means  of  allaying 
I  he  fears  of  those  who  are  left-  at  home 
(hat  a  son,  brother,  or  father  may  sleep 
in  an  unknown  grave.  It  will  avert  any 
such  complication  as  recently  happened 
on  the  Irish  coast  when  the  victims 
of  tin'  sunken  transport  Tuscania  were 
brought  to  port  without  means  of  identifi- 


cation at  hand.  Every  fighter  will  hence- 
forth be  identified  by  the  badge  he  will 
wear  around  his  neck,  the  mark  given 
him  in  Washington,  when  his  finger-print 
was  taken,  and  preserved  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's permanent  record. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the 
service  have  been  so  greatly  augmented 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Identification  Bureau  have 
been  enlarged  so  that  now  they  occupy 
ten  rooms  instead  of  two,  as  formerly. 
In  these  ten  rooms  the  entire  process  of 
receiving,  classifying,  recording,  and  filing 
finger-prints  is  carried  on.  In  addition 
there  is  a  complete  chemical  laboratory 
where  the  identification-badges  are  made, 
for  this  branch  of  the  work  means  con- 
stant manufacture  of  these  little  but  very 
indispensable  tags. 

These  badges  are  metal  and  are  hung 
around  the  neck  upon  a  thin  chain.  They 
have  on  the  face  an  etched  replica  of  the 
soldier's  thumb-print.  On  the  reverse 
is  the  name  and  company  identification 
of  the  wearer.  But  in  case  this  name 
wears  off,  the  piint  still  remains  as  a 
permanent  mark. 

If  the  man  is  killed  in  action  and  his 
body  recovered,  it  is  very  simple  to  com- 
pare his  thumb-mark  with  his  badge.  If 
they  are  the  same  the  badge  is  retained 
and  transmitted  to  the  office  at  Washing- 
ton, where  the  name  and  permanent  record 
are  on  file.  In  this  way  his  identity  can 
not  be  lost. 

The  fingers  of  the  victims  of  naval  dis- 
asters are  frequently  shriveled  by  exposure 
to  the  water,  but  this  does  not  render  the 
making  of  a  satisfactory  print  impossible. 
By  means  of  water  injected  by  a  hypo- 
dermic-needle the  skin  is  filled  out  and  the 
original  markings  restored. 

Miss  Dahm  studied  finger-prints  for 
two  years  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  appointment  in  one  of  the  New  York 
City  Magistrate's  offices.  Of  the  work  of 
Uncle  Sam's  finger-print  department  and 
the  method  employed  the  Avriter  in  The 
Journal  says: 

The  apparatus  for  taking  the  impres- 
sion consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  and  a 
prepared  ink,  which  is  spread  on  the  glass 
thickly  enough  to  receive  a  clear  impression. 
Two  kinds  of  impressions  are  used,  "plane" 
and  "rolled." 

A  plane  impression  is  made  by  pressing 
the  bulb  of  the  finger,  with  the  plane  of 
the  finger-nail  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
glass,  on  the  inked  surface.  A  rolled 
impression  is  obtained  by  placing  the  side 
of  the  finger  on  the  inked  plate,  with  the 
plane  of  the  finger-nail  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  this  glass,  and  rolling  the 
finger  over  until  it  reaches  a  position 
where  the  nail  is  at  right  angles  with  the 
bulb  of  the  finger,  however  facing  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  its  position  in  the 
beginning. 

This  makes  a  large  impression  and  in- 
cludes all  the  points  necessary  for  an 
accurate  classification.  Such  an  opera- 
tion is  followed  in  the  office  in  regard  to 
all  ten  fingers.  As  each  linger  contains 
different  marks,  it  constitutes  an  almost 
perfect  means  of   identification  for  every 

man  in  the  service. 

While  this  office  was  formerly  mainly 
useful  ;i-  a  means  of  providing  a  cine  for 
tracing  deserters  and  finding  out  whether 
a  recruit  had  ever  enlisted  before,  it  is 
now  assuming  a  significance  as  a  means 
of    identification    of    the    soldiers,    which    is 


more  important  than  any  one  would  have 
imagined  before  its  war-time  possibilities 
were  thought  of.  Its  possibilities  have  so 
greatly  imprest  the  heads  of  the  service 
that  it  is  being  constantly  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  increased  work  of  the 
war. 

The  Army  maintains  a  similar  bureau. 
Both  bureaus  contain  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion which  is  calculated  to  allay  the 
fears  which  beset  the  loved  one  of  every 
fighter  who  goes  into  the  war. 


PRUSSIA  JEERED  ALSACE-LORRAINE'S 
PLEA   FOR   LIBERTY 


"  nHHE  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia 
in    1871     in     the     matter     of     Alsace- 
Lorraine     should     be    righted." — President 
Wilson  in  his  message  of  January  8,  191S. 

That  wrong  to  which  the  President  refers 
was  perpetrated  by  Prussia  in  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort,  which  terminated  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  in  1871.  Within  the  year 
following  more  than  60,000  inhabitants  of 
the  former  French  provinces  emigrated  to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  the  conquerors. 
After  three  years  of  German  rule  those  who 
remained  were  granted  representation  in 
the  German  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
they  promptly  exercised  that  right  by 
electing  fifteen  "protesters,"  who  bravely 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  proud  tho 
conquered  people  who  prayed  for  their 
liberty. 

The  jeering  reception  that  was  accorded 
to  the  Deputies  by  their  brutal  conquerors 
is  revealed  in  the  stenographic  report  of 
the  session  of  the  assembly,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mary  E.  Townsend  and  is 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  scene  was  dramatic  even  in  its  un- 
colored  official  presentation.  The  setting 
was  the  German  Imperial  Reichstag  on 
February  IS,  1S74.  Those  present:  The 
President  of  the  Reichstag,  the  Secretary, 
fifteen  Deputies  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
397  other  members  of  the  Reichstag. 
Deputy  Teutsch,  who  was  selected  as 
spokesman  by  his  colleagues — presumably 
because  he  spoke  and  understood  German 
— requested  that  he  be  permitted  to  speak 
in  French.  His  request  was  denied  by  the 
President,  who  declared: 

According  to  the  rules  of  order  and  our 
rational  method  of  procedure,  the  usual 
custom  will  prevail  in  to-day's  session 
that  only  German  can  be  spoken  in  the 
German  Reichstag.  [Cheers  from  th. 
House:  "Bravo."]  And  those  Deputies 
who  can  not  speak  German  may  read  a 
manuscript  written  in  German  from  th. 
reader's  desk.  [Cries  of  "Entirely  right."] 
1  shall  insist  strictly  upon  the  observance 
of  these  rules  of  order  under  all  conditions. 
["Bravo."] 

Di.i'i  n  Ti:i  reCH  1  have  not  ottered 
the  motion  in  my  own  interest,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  my  Lorraine  colleagues,  who 
neither  speak  nor  understand  German. 
We  thought  that,  since  Germany  has  for 
the  first  time  annexed  a  French  people, 
who  do  not  speak  German,  the  Reichstag,  at 
least  for  to-day,  might  make  an  exception. 
1  nad.  speak,  and  write  German,  but  can 
not  extemporize  in  it  [interruptions]  so  I 
pour  indulgence,  gentlemen     [cri<  s  of 
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"T^OR  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  making 
JF  a  careful   study  of  motor  performance  and 
fuel  economy. 

"My  work  lias  been  carried  on  in  conjunction 
with  the  engineering;  department  of  various  well 
known  automobile  manufacturers.  The  part 
that  I  have  taken  in  various  speed  events  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  connection  with  this 
engineering-  work. 

"Therefore,  while  driving  racing  cars  and  en- 
deavoring to  get  as  much  speed  as  possible  out  of 
each  gallon  oj  gas,  the    real    object    has  been 
to  discover  means  of  getting  more  miles  per  gallon 
of  gas. 

"I  do  not  say  this  to  imply  that  I  have  not 
gone  in  to  win  every  event  possible,  but  simply 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  racing  has  always  had 
a  more  serious  side  for  me — that  of  gathering 
necessary  information  to  be  utilized  in  my  en- 
gineering work. 

"As  every  motorist  knows,  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  recent  years  has  been  that  of 
economy.  The  fuel  that  we  are  obliged  to 
use  has  gradually,  yet  consistently,  deteriorated 
in  quality.  Engineers  for  various  automobile 
companies  have  spent  thousands,  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  dollars  in  an  endeavor  to 
solve  the  problem  of  getting  better  performance 
and  greater  economy  from  the  present-day 
gasoline. 

"No  carburetor  has  been  marketed  for  pas- 
senger cars  that  will  handle  this  heavier  gasoline 
in  a  manner  to  allow  the  motor  to  get  full  effi- 
ciency from  the  gasoline  used;  i.  e.,  part  of  the 
fuel  entering  the  motor  is  unused.  This  fact 
is  easily  proven  by  the  troubles  that  motorists 
today  have  with  carbon.  Carbon  deposits  on 
the  cylinder  walls,  piston  head,  and  spark  plugs 
are  nothing  more  than  heavy  residue  from  the 
gasoline  that  is  not  exploded.  A  still  greater 
portion  of  this  unused  fuel  goes  out  through  the 
exhaust. 

"The  problem  confronting  engineers,  there- 
fore, has  been  one  of  discovering  some  method 
whereby  the  gasoline  could  be  gotten  into  the 
cylinders  in  a  form  that  would  insure  a  com- 
bustion of  every  atom. 

"In  my  engineering  experience  I  never  dis- 
covered a  way  to  approximate  this  until  I  was 
first  induced  to  give  ECCOLENE  a  trial. 
This  happened  seven  months  ago,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  results  that  I  have  had,  and  the 
results  that  I  personally  know  others  to  have 
had,  are  the  only  reasons  why  I  am  issuing 
this  statement. 

"It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  use  of 
ECCOLENE  will  be  a  great  boon  to  motor 
drivers.  I  have  experimented  with  it  in  prac- 
tically all  types  and  sizes  of  motors.  In  an 
experimental  way  I  have  also  used  ECCOLENE 
in  some  of  my  racing  cars.  The  results  have 
always  been  the  same — freedom  from  carbon — 


Dealers,  Supply  Stations  and  Gar- 
ages will  find  ECCOLENE  a  most 
profitable  specialty.  Write  or  wire 
for  prices  and  terms. 


SPECIAL     ' '"""''    iUuslralio»    show*    Ralph    De 
____^^___    Palma  in  his  twelve-cylinder  rat  it 

the  accompanying  article  was  written,    Mr.    Ralph 
De  Palma,  as  is  generally  known,  won  the  annual  Memo- 
rial   Day    rare   at  Sheepshead   Bay,    \  ew   York,   using 
ECCOLENE-treated  gasoline.     Mr.  De  Palma  hoi 
world's  speed  records  from  six  minutes  to  siv  hours. 


Bellevue,  Ohio— New  York  City 
Test  Run 

A  recent  test  of  ECCOLENE  Was  made  when 
10  new  six-cylinder  cars  left  Detroit  from  t lie- 
factory  for  New  York  City.  At  Bellevue,  Ohio, 
ECCOLENE  in  proper  proportion  was  added  to 
the  gasoline;  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
motors  were  new  and  somewhat  stiff,  cars  with 
ECCOLENE-treated  gasoline  showed  a  denied 
economy  oyer  those  using  plain  gasoline.  Follow- 
ing is  a  complete  summary  of  results: 

Recapitulation  of  trip  from  Bellevue,  ( )hio. 

to  New  York  City  s  From  4/24/1918 — 8  A.  M. 
(651  miles)         (       To  4/26/1918—9  P.  M. 

ECCOLENE-TREATED  GASOLINE 

Car  No.  Gasoline  Consumed  Miles  Per  Gallon 

1  59H  12.6 

2  50  15.6 

3  55  13.7 

4  55  14.2 

5  51  14.8 

Average  Miles  per  Gallon. ..  14.2 

Gasoline  Consumed 268  %  Callous 

CARS  USING   PLAIN   GASOLINE 
Car  No.    Gasoline  Consumed     Miles  Per  Gallon 

6  75  10 

7  62 M  12 

8  56  13.4 

9  68jf  11 
10                            64  11.5 

Average  Miles  per  Gallon ....  1 1 .5 

Total  Gasoline  Consumed. . .  .326  Gallons 

Gasoline  saved  on  trip  by  the  use  of  Eccolene — 58 
gallons. 

Increased  mileage,  23.4',  . 

Cost  of  Eccolene,  .j  '.,  qts..  at  $7.00  per  gallon — $4.08. 

Saving  in  Gasoline,  58  gals.,  at  20  '4c. — $15.25. 

Saving  less  cost  of  Eccolene — $11.15. 

Pistons  of  cars  using  Eccolene  were  almost  free  from 
carbon;  the  others  were  considerably  carbonized. 


clean  spark  plugs  at  all  times — greater  acceler- 
ation— motor  performance  better  in  everv  way: 

and   with  carburetor 

perfectly   adjusted 

there  is  a  worth  while 

saving   in    the   cost  of 

gasoline. " 


(SigneJ) 


% 


WHAT    IS   ECCOLENE? 

ECCOLEXE  is  a  product  compounded  from  seven 
oils — when  added  to  gasoline  in  a  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  five  gallons  it  has  the  following  effect  : 

By  a  chemical  action  it  breaks  up  the  gasoline  coming 
through  the  carburetor  and  so  transforms  it  that  almost 
every  atom  will  be  bunted. 

The  result  is  practically  perfect  combustion — there  is 
nowaste.no  residue.  Maximum  efficiency  is  obtained 
from  every  ounce  of  gasoline  used.  The  motor  per- 
formance shows  almost  immediate  improvement — you 
can  in  thirty  minutes  running  sense  the  new  life,  power, 
smoothness,  quick  response  and  greater  acceleration. 

Best  of  all.  you  are  actually  saving  fuel  and  getting 
more  miles  from  your  gasoline,  because  all  the  fuel  is 
being  burned. 

The  proof  of  this  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  motor  in 
which  ECCOLEXE  is  used  does  not  become  carbonized 
—the  spark  plugs  remain  clean.  Moreover.  ECCOLENE 
also  causes  such  complete  combustion  that  its  use  grad- 
ually causes  carbon  deposits  to  disappear,  which  in 
itself  is  proof  that  the  carbon  deposits  are  simply  un- 
burned  parts  of  gasoline. 


While  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  I-.'  <  OLENE 
a  new  product,  we  have  been  manufai  luring  it  for  tin- 
past  two  years,  and    ill  ol  this-tinn-  has  been  spent  thor- 
oughly testing  out  and  proving  (he  product  -  not  simply 

in  demonstrating  cars,  but  in  the  hands  of  automobile 
owners.  By  personal  efforts  we  have  placed  E<  (  OLENE 

in  the  hands  of  owners  of  practically  all  the  various  well 
known  makes  ol  cars,  four-cylinda  <.u-.  six-cylinder 
■  ars,  eights  and  twelves.  In  many  1  ases  car  owners  have 
now  been  using  ECCOLENE  consistently  for  nearly 
two  years.  We  can  furnish  the  evidence  of  any  numbei 
of  well  known  business  men  who  have  given  EC  (  OLENE 
a  most  thorough  trial  and  who  today  consider  it  most 
wasteful  to  operate  their  cars  on  gasoline  alone. 

ECCOLENE  is  positively  nonvolatile.  It  is  in  itself  not 
an  explosive,  and  nhould  be  1  ompared  in  do  way  to  ether  or 
picric  acid-  two  highly  powerful  volatile-  which  are  known 
to  render  gasoline  much  more  explosive,  but  «  Inch  are  harm- 
ful and  oftentimes  dangerous  to  use.  besides  being  expensive. 
As  stated  above.  ECCOLENE  -imply  acts  as  a  vitalizer  in 

the  gasoline  by  making  11   completely  combustible.    It  is 

absolutely  non -injurious  t,,  ,,ny  metal. 

RESULTS  ARE  GUARANTEED 
We  absolutely  guarantee  thai  ECCOLENE  us-,i  in  your 
gasoline  in  the  proper  proportion  will  give  you  a  better  per- 
forming motor,  will  keep  your  motor  free  from  earbon.  and 
will  give  you  a  decided  Increase  in  mileage  per  gallon  of  gas- 
oline used.  This  increase  in  economy  is  guaranteed  to  be  at 
least  J5'  ,,. 

We  want  every  car  owner  to  try  ECCOLEXE  on  a  'money 
back'  guarantee  basis.  For  this  reason,  and  to  introduce  the 
product  quickly,  we  an-  putting  ECCOLENE  out  in  a  two- 
dollar  trial  size.  This  si/,,  can  contains  one  quart  of 
ECCOLENE,  enough  for  160  gallons  of  ga-oline. 

ECCOLENE  is  used  with  the  gasoline  in  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  five  gallons  of  gasoline  with  the  average  four-cylin- 
der car.  This  means  thai  the  two  dollar  -i/,.  j,  sufficient  for 
from  between  2000  to  3000  miles  ol  actual  operation,  or  an 
average  of  about  one-quarter  season's  use.  For  a  six-cylinder 
car  the  proportion  of  ECCOLENE  to  the  gallon  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  a  four-cylinder,  but  the  gasoline  econ- 
omy is  also  greater  in  proportion. 

LARGER  CAN  MORE  ECONOMICAL 

Large  size  can  of  ECCOLENE  contains  one  gallon,  and 
retails  at  57.00.  This  is  really  the  most  economical  way  to 
buy  the  product.  The  seven-dollar  can  contains  enough 
ECCOLE:  K  for  1  season's  use.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
timer  over  during  the  season  in  an  actual  saving  in  fuel  as 
well  as  giving  you  a  better  performing  motor  in  every  way. 

IT  IS  ALSO  SOLD  BY  THE  FIVE-GALLON  CAN 

ECCOLENE  is  al-o  sold  to  owners  of  large  Beets  ot  trucks 

by  the  five-gallon  can  and  it  is  mixed  by  our  formula  into 

the  gasoline  !>cfore  the  fuel  tanks  are  filled. 

ORDER   A   CAN   TODAY 
Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  trial    size  can   or  the  full 
season's  can  of  ECCOLENE  and  start  getting  better  per- 
formance from  your  mot  r  at  once. 

You  run  absolutely  no  risk  in  placing  your  order  for 
ECCOLENE.  \s  stated  above.it  is  sold  on  positive  guar- 
antee to  do  what  we  say  and  to  produce  absolute  satisfaction 

for  you.  It  after  operating  you  rear  too  miles  on  ECCOLENE 
you  have  not  noticed  i  decided  improvement  in  perform- 
ance— and  reduction  of  carbon  trouble-  you  have  only  to 
return  tin-  remainder  and  we  will  immediately  refund  your 
money. 

THE  ECCOLENE   COMPANY 

David  Whitney  Bldg.,  DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 
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The  Welsbach  Company 

The  large  plant  of  the  Welsbach  Company  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  thoroughness  which  characterizes  every  detail 
of  the  engineering  and  construction  work  of  all  Steele  b.  ilt 
structures. 

Months  before  building,  Steele  engineers  studied  the  in- 
dividual manufacturing  problems  of  the  Welsbach  Company. 
They  analyzed  every  process  in  the  handling  of  goods  from 
the  receipt  of  the  raw  material  to  the  shipping  of  the  finished 
product. 

Based  upon  this  investigation,  a  plant  was  designed  and 
built  wherein  equipment,  machinery,  air-conditioning  sys- 
tems, lighting  and  all  other  details  peculiarly  necessary  to 
the  proper  handling  of  the  product  in  question  were  so  co- 
ordinated that  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  highest  type 
were  but  the  natural  result. 

The  centralization  of  the  entire  responsibility  for  such  an  undertaking 
was  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of  Steele  and  is  a 
further  tribute  to  the  enviable  position  which 
this  organization  holds  as  one  of  the  leading  fac- 
tors in  the  creation  of  American  industry. 
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"Order"] — so  I  beg  some  indulgence, 
gentlemen,  regarding  the  expression  of 
my  resolution.  ["Oho."  Laughter.  Tries 
of  "He  speaks  German  anyway."]  I 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  entirely 
unable  to  deliver  a  speech  in  German,  so 
I  will  read  you  a  translation.  The  people 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  whom  we  represent  in 
the  Reichstag — [interruptions] — I  bespeak 
your  patience,  I  shall  not  be  long — [great 
amusement] — have  entrusted  to  us  a  mis- 
sion of  especial  importance,  of  which  we 
wish  to  acquit  ourselves  to-day.  We  have 
the  duty  of  presenting  the  opinion  of  our 
own  countrymen  concerning  the  treaty 
which  robbed  them  of  their  nationality 
in  the  last  war  with  France.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  Germany  to  listen  to  us,  and 
we  beg  permission  to  call  your  attention  to 
it  for  a  few  moments.  As  a  result  of  the  last 
war  your  nation  has  unquestionably  the 
right  to  demand  reparation,  but  Germany 
has  overstept  the  rights  of  a  civilized 
nation — ["Oho."  Murmurs  of  disapproval. 
Cries  of  "No  insults."]  Gentlemen,  a  little 
patience  only.  I  will  not  burden  you  long. 
Germany  has  overstept  her  rights  as  a 
civilized  nation —  [Bell  of  President.  Loud 
clamors.  Cries  of  "No  insults.]  Since  it 
has  conquered  from  France — 

President — I  must  interrupt  the  speaker. 
Knowing  that  the  treaty  right  of  Germany 
is  unquestioned,  and  that  Germany  is 
strong  enough  to  protect  this  right,  I  had 
decided  to  allow  the  honorable  Deputy  to 
speak  with  freedom.  But  if  he,  for  one 
moment,  from  the  platform  of  the  German 
Parliament  insults  Germany,  or  denies 
to  her  the  right  and  behavior  of  a  civilized 
nation,  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  call  him 
strictly  to  order.     [Thunderous  applause.] 

Deputy  Teutsch — Permit  me  to  ex- 
plain. I  intended  no  insult.  [Laughter.] 
But  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  German  language  to  appreciate  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  words,  hence  I  beg 
your  pardon.  But,  indeed,  I  intended  no 
offense.  Naturally,  I  must  treat  of  things 
which  are  not  pleasant  for  you  to  hear,  but 
I  desire  to  insult  no  one.  I  would  rather, 
as  I  intend  to  show,  appeal  to  the  brother- 
hood of  our  two  peoples.  I  wish  to  offend 
no  one,  you  least  of  all!  [Expressions  of 
great  amusement.] 

The  cries  of  derision  are  finally  stilled 
by  the  President  and  the  Deputy  is  per- 
mitted to  continue: 

Deputy  Teutsch — Germany,  then,  has 
overstept  the  bounds  of  her  rights,  since 
she  has  demanded  from  conquered  France 
the  most  painful  of  sacrifices — that  of 
having  to  see  torn  from  her  one  and  one- 
half  million  of  her  children.  In  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  we  have 
come  to  protest  against  this  violence  done 
our  country.  If  in  earlier  and  less  civil- 
ized times — you  force  me  to  change  the 
expression — in  other  times—  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  condemn  the  confiscation  of  a 
land  whose  subjugation  was  not  complel.  . 
even  if  perpetrated  by  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated people,  how  much  more  now  is 
such  an  ad  impossible]  At  the  end  of  a 
century,  which,  with  entire  justice,  is 
regarded  as  a  time  of  enlightenment  and 
progress,  will  Germany  rob  us.  yes,  brim. 
us  into  slavery — [laughter] — for  is  it  not  a 
moral  slavery,  if  a  people,  contrary  n>  it> 
will,  be  transferred  to  another  country? 
And  yet  such  an  outrage  has  been  inflicted 
apQB  :i  people,  inferior  to  no  other  in 
Europe  in  education  and  culture  ■  people 
who.  perhaps,  appreciates  more  than  am 
other  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  honor. 
[Cries  of  derision.]    I  thank  you.  gentlemen, 
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your  interruption  honors  me.   [<  Jry  from  the 
Right:   "Don't,  mention  it!") 
should  one  wish  to  justify  the  present 

decision,  that  our  country  lias  been  ceded 
by  a  legal  treaty,  we  would  reply  that  such 
a  treaty  contravenes,  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable manner,  the  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  fundamentals  of  justice.  Men,  possest 
of  soul  and  intelligence,  can  not  he  handled 
nor  exchanged  like  lifeless  chattels,  and 
treaties  which  have  that  for  their  purpose 
are  patently  in  contradiction  to  all  justice. 

Should  you  really  wish  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  justice  to  this  annexation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  you  should  at  least  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  the  annexed   people. 

Even  that  despot,  Napoleon  III.,  to 
whose  madman's  policy  we  are  indebted 
to-day  for  our  sufferings,  never  would 
annex  a  country,  until  he  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants.  [Tumultuous 
long-continued  laughter.  Cries  of  "Capi- 
tal," "Delicious,"  "That  was  merely  a 
pretense."]  In  reality,  his  plebiscites 
were  discreditable,  but  at  least  they  had 
the  appearance  of  justice,  which  is  more 
than  your  act  has.  [Tumultuous,  long- 
sustained  laughter.  Cries  of  "Capital," 
"Nothing  but  pretense."] 

Discussing  the  grounds  upon  which 
Germany  based  her  action,  the  Deputy 
asked  if  the  assertion  that  they  were 
"brothers"  was  a  bitter  joke,  declaring, 
"We  can  never  recognize  the  same  family 
ties."  Almost  prophetic  was  his  picture 
of  the  future,  should  Germany  persist  in 
her  policy  of  increasing  armaments  and 
"extending  power  of  might,"  as  he  boldly 
charged : 

No,  the  real  reason  why  you  have  made 
us  your  vassals  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
expected greatness  of  your  triumph.  You 
were  drunk  with  victory!  But  after  that 
unequaled  feat  of  arms,  Germany,  by 
her  magnanimous  conduct,  could  have  not 
only  won  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  but  even  the  sympathy  of  her  con- 
quered enemies.  Then,  upon  Germany 
alone  it  depended  to  effect  a  disarmament 
of  Europe,  and  for  a  long  time,  perhaps 
forever,  to  have  made  an  end  of  those 
bloody  wars  which  divide  neighboring 
nationalities.  All  that  was  necessary  was 
for  you  to  have  then  foregone  all  thought  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  and  to  have 
left  intact  the  boundaries  of  France.  In- 
deed, had  Germany  done,  what  one 
could  with  the  utmost  justice  have  expected 
from  a  civilized  [correcting  himself]  liberal 
nation,  so  would  you  be  regarded  to-day 
with  the  highest  esteem  by  all  peoples  and 
be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and  most 
generous  nation  of  Europe!  [Expressions 
of  great  amusement.] 

But  because  in  1871  you  recklessly 
disregarded  all  counsels  of  moderation, 
what  have  you  earned?  All  the  nations  of 
Europe  mistrust  the  ever-extending  power 
of  your  might  and  your  ever-increasing 
armaments.  To  strengthen  her  military 
reputation — which  can  never  conduce  to 
the  real  welfare  of  a  people — Germany  has 
sacrificed  everything,  expended  tremendous 
sums  of  money,  and  will  now  still  further 
increase  her  army.  What,  gentlemen,  will 
the  near  future  bring  you?  Instead  of  an 
era  of  peace  and  unity  among  nations. 
which  you  could  so  easily  have  created  in 
1871,  we  have,  we  say.  it  with  horror  and 
sorrow,  nothing  else  to  expect  but  new 
wars,  new  disasters,  new  sacrifices  which 
death  will  demand  from  your  own  people. 
[Great  disorder  in  the  House.] 

The  discussion  is  finally  closed  by  vote 
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The  nation's  business  is  transacted  over  millions 
of  miles  of  wire.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany plays  its  part  in  maintaining  this  wonderful 
equipment  for  it  is  Zinc  that  protects  these 
wires  from  rusting  and  breaking  and  prevents 
a  prohibitive  replacement  cost. 

This  form  of  Zinc,  known  as  spelter,  is  but 
one  of  this  company's  many  products.  All  are 
vitally  essential  to  many  of  the  nation's  greatest 
industries. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  by  reason  of 
the  location  of  its  zinc  deposits,  the  quality  of 
its  ore,  the  modern  equipment  of  its  many 
plants,  and  the  extent  of  its  resources,  can  be 
depended  upon  for  exceptional  service  and  un- 
varying quality  in  every  one  of  its  products. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED   1848 

CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company.  1111  Marquette  building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Spelter,   Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Rolled  "Zinc  Strips  and  Plates, 

Zinc  Dust  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 
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How  to  Tell  Your  Children 

The  Sex  Truths  They 
Must  Know 

Don't  let  your  boy  and  girl  get  their  ideas  of  sex  outside 
the  home  at  serious  risk  to  their  health  and  morals.  Give 
them  information  that  is  accurate  and  clean  in  a  way 
that  they  can  understand.  Get  this  simple  but  valuable 
little  reading  course  for  them. 
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The  Mysteries 
of   Life  Series 
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Four  widely  commended  volumes 

by  Isabelle  T.    Smart.   M.D.,    that 

tell,    plainly    and    purely,    the        -^ 

story  of  sex  it  is  so  often  hard  for 
parents  to  explain,  and  that  develop  contempt  of  impurity. 
Warmly  recommended  hy  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  Rev.  C.  H.  Park- 
hurst.  ex-Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  etc. 
Four  Volumes:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little  Boy;  What 
a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Son;  What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her 
LittU  Girl;  What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

Cloth  bound,  75  cents  each;  all  four,  $2.50 
Funk  ft  W  agnails  Company ,  364-360  Fourth  Ave . ,  New  York 


Save — To  Help  Your 
Country  and  Yourself 

It  is  as  essential  right  now' for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  build  up  capital  as  it  is  to  mobilize  our  military 
and  industrial  resources.  Government  loans  will  come  thick 
and  fast  and  the  American  public  should  be  prepared  to 
take  them  up  as  a  patriotic  service. 

But,  you  ask.  how  is  anyone  going  to  save  while  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  high  ?  It  can  be  done  because  it  is  being  done. 
If  you  would  learn  how  to  save  successfully  in  these  times 
secure  a  copy  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.   MacGregor 

This  big  new  book  is  helping  thousands  to  find  themselves 
financially.  It  will  help  YOU,  It  does  not  contain  the 
ideas  of  one  man  alone,  but  is  a  composite  of  the  expert- 
ences  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  succeeded 
by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  at  once  an  inspiration,  and  a 
practical  help  to  every  saver  and  investor,  a  safe  and  sure 
g!ii<l"  l>ook  of  the  road  to  financial  independence.  It  teaches 
a  lesson  very  valuable  at  any  time,  but  indispensable  now 
as  we  face  a  future  of  unknown  possibilities.  Waste  is  un- 
pardonable to-day.  Read  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  and  learn 
how  to  avoid  it  and  save  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  personal 
privilege.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  J 1  00  net;  by  mail  11.12. 
Fwk  k  Ws«»IU  Comp«.r.  354  JM  Foirtk  Am.,  New  York 


CASH  FOR  OLD  GOLD 

Silver,  Platinum,  Dental  Gold,  and  Old  Gold  Jewelry.    We 
pay  up  to  $20  per  set  for  old  false  teeth.    Don't  matter  if 
broken.     Will  send  cash  by  return  mail  and  will  hold  goods 
10  days  for  sender's  approval  of  our  price.     Mail  to 
Mazer's  Tooth  Specialty,       2007  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing,  stops 
snoring.  Useful  for  Colds,  Catarrh  and 
Asthma.    50c  postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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of    the    Reichstag,    and    Deputy   Teutsch, 
accorded  the  floor,  thus  concludes  his  plea : 

The  discussion  is  closed  by  vote  of  the 
House.     We,    therefore,    leave    (verlassen 
ourselves  to   God   and   to   the  verdict   of 
Europe. 

Deputy  Xordeck.  Baron  of  Rabe.nau 
— Then  you  are  indeed  lost  {verlassen). 

President — We  now  take  the  vote 
upon  the  resolution.  The  Secretary  will 
read  it. 

Secretary — May  it  please  the  Reichs- 
tag to  decide:  That  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  who,  without  having  been  con- 
sulted, have  been  annexed  to  the  German 
Empire  by  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  shall 
be  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  this 
annexation. 

President — Those  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  will  rise.  [A  few  deputies 
rise.  The  deputies  from  Alsace-Lorraine 
remain  seated.] 

[Great  amusement  evinced.) 

[The  deputies  from  Alsace-Lorraine  are 
ignorant  of  the  procedure  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  language,  hence  they  vote  against 
their  own  resolution,  with  the  majoritv. 
Transl.] 

President — The  resolution  is  lost. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


T^RAXK  PROUDFOOT  JARVIS  takes 
-*■  war  very  much  as  it  comes — mud  and 
shells  alike — without  complaint,  indeed, 
with  merry  quip.  He  has  been  at  the  Front 
with  the  First  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
for  three  years,  and  his  sense  of  humor  and 
the  joy  of  life  still  survive.  In  a  letter 
dated,  "Somewhere  in  Mud.  17th  of 
Ireland,"  and  which  is  printed  in  Leslie's 
Weekly,  he  writes  to  his  brother,  Paul 
Jarvis,  of  New  York: 

Dear  Old  Top: 

I  had  expected  to  be  in  gay  (?)  Paree 
on  furlough  at  this  time,  swinging  down  the 
Boys  de  Belogne  with  girls  de  Belogne  on 
each  arm,  but  this  is  postponed  till  April. 
The  papers  say  that  von  Hindy  has  ordered 
dinner  for  himself  and  the  Clown  Prince  on 
April  Fools'  day,  and,  if  we  meet,  there 
will  be  a  sound  of  deviltry  by  night  and  a 
Waterloo  that  will  cause  the  princelet 
to  wireless  his  dad : 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these,  we're   "soaked"  again. 

However  that  may  be.  here  I  am  sitting 
in  a  shed,  with  a  sheepskin  over  my 
shoulders,  looking  like  a  lady — but  not 
smelling  like  one.  Fritz  is  acting  rather 
nasty,  sending  us  his  R.S.V.P.'s  by  the 
air-line,  and  we  reply  P.  D.  Q.,  and  the 
"wake"  is  a  howling  success  as  the  big 
bulls  and  the  little  terriers  "barcarole." 
And  speaking  of  wakes.  I  was  awake  my- 
self the  other  night  in  my  hut  and  the 
Gothas  were  whirring  overhead  and  Fritz 
pulling  the  string  every  now  and  then.  It 
was  pitch-dark  and  a  big  Bertha  had  just 
shaken  all  creation,  when  1  overheard  fcwp 
"blimeys"  fanning  buckwheat  while  they 
hunted  a  shell-hole. 

'Where  are  yer.  Bill'.'"  asked  one. 

"  I'm  'ere.'-  says  Bill. 

"Where's  'ere'.'"  says  his  pal. 

'"Ow  the  hlinkin'  'ell  do  I  know  where 
'ere  is'.' "  says  Bill. 

.lust  then  Frit/,  put  one  alongside  of  my 
hut  and  snuffed  out  all  the  candles,  but 
thanks  to  the  good  old  soft  mud — and  how 


we  have  cussed  thai  mud!  — ]  am  writing 
to  you.  Old  Top.  to-night.     1  expecl  to  be 

on  tlic  hike  again  in  a  daj  <>r  bo,  I  km>u  not, 
where  and  I  do  not  care.  All  plaecs  look 
alike  to  this  old  kid.  They  can  set  m< 
down  in  a  held  of  mud  and  inside  of  forty- 
eight  hours  I  have  got  a  home  fit,  for  a 
prince,  or  a  ground-hog  sometimes  I 
am  living  several  feet  under  ground  and 
other  times  1  am  living  in  a  tent,  a  hut,  a 
stable,  barn,  shed,  and,  when  in  luck, 
in  some  deserted  chateau. 

Jarvis  unquestionably  has  tried  out  a 
number  of  sleeping-places,  but  none — as  he 
describes  them — would  be  at  all  likely 
to  wake  the  soul  to  a  riot  of  rime,  one 
would  think.  And  yet.  Lying  on  his  back- 
looking  up  at  a  twinkling  star  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof  seems  to  have  started  a 
train  of  verse  in  his  brain,  for  he* writes: 

I  got  to  cogitating  about  a  lot  of  things, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found 
rimes  running  through  what  I  am  pleased 
to  call  my  mind.  So,  I  lighted  my  dip 
and  jotted  down  the  enclosed  doggerel. 
They  say  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  man  starts 
to  write  poetry,  but  I  don't  for  a  moment 
think  any  one  would  call  this  by  that 
name  or  that  I  shall  even  be  acclaimed  a 
Backyard  Kipling.  Besides,  as  I  flourish 
under  the  sobriquet  "Bully  Beef,"  owing 
to  my  major-general  proportions,  I  am 
certainly  no  Longfellow.  But  here  it  is, 
such  as  it  is: 

WHERE   DO   I   SLEEP  NEXT? 

I've  slept  in  cradles, 

I've  slept  in  arms, 
I  was  a  baby  then — 

Unconscious  of  war's  alarms. 

I've  slept  on  the  prairie 

Shooting  the  duck  and  the  goose, 

I've  slept  in  the  bush 

Hunting  the  elk  and  the  moose. 

I've  slept  on  steamboats 

With  my  bed  on  the  deck, 
And  I've  slept  in  church 

With  a  kink  in  my  neck. 

I've  slept  in  fields, 

Under  the  stars, 
And  I've  slept  on  trains 

In  old  box  cars. 

I've  slept  in  beds 

Of  purple  and  gold, 
I've  slept  out  in  Flanders 

In  the  mud  and  the  cold. 

I've  slept  in  dugouts 

With  the  rat  and  the  louse. 

And  I've  slept  in  France 
In  a  fairly  good  house. 

I've  slept  in  barns 

On  beds  of  straw. 
I '  ve  slept  in  sheds 

Wi  nae  bed  at  a'. 

I'm  sleeping  now 

On  a  stretcher  of  wire, 
And  I  pray  my  last  sleep 

Will  be  near  a  fire. 

I'm  tired  of  the  wel , 

The  mud,  and  the  cold. 
And  I  won't  be  sorry 

When  I  sleep  in  the  Fold. 

"Taps,"  Bon  swear, 
As  usual, 

HtMBLEHOOK. 
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Rhea  Hanton,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  was  still 
behind  the  lines  when  he  wrote  to  his 
father  in  May.  Altho  he  hadn't  then  heard 
the  sound  of  German  guns,  his  letter,  which 


Fl/avb 


America  s 
Community 

< 1  JET 


Naiiuv-FlsiVpred 
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FLdVo  FjLoUr 


Serving  the  Nation 


■ 


FLavo  FLour  mills  (more  than  1300  in  number),  through- 
out this  country,  are  relieving  the  railroads  of  an  unnecessary 
burden  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  trains  of  thirty-one  cars 
each,  daily,  by  the  community  milling  of  home  -  grown  wheat. 
These  mills  eliminate  needless  shipping  of  wheat  to  far  away 
mills  and  the  return  haulage  of  flour  to  the  people  who  grew  the 
grain. 

Hundreds  of  other  small  local  mills  where  FLavo  FLour  is  not 
yet  made,  are  performing  a  similar  national  service. 


Serving  the  Community 

You,  too,  can  contribute  to  the  war  on  waste,  and  at  the  same 
time,  serve  your  local  community.  When  you  do  use  wheat  prod- 
ucts, use  flour  and  feed  made  from  wheat  grown  at  home,  milled 
at  home  and  sold  at  home  to  home  people. 

Thus  you  will  help  reduce  a  traffic  congestion  that  hinders  the 
winning  of  the  war.  You  will  comply  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's request  that  you  buy  home  produced  goods. 


' 


Serving  Yourself 


The  needs  of  the  war  require  that  you  use  wheat  substitutes 
wherever  possible.  But  in  using  the  necessary  wheat  flour,  be  sure 
you  use  FLavo  FLour. 

Made  by  a  new  process  of  milling,  it  retains  the  essential  oils 
containing  the  rich,  nut-like  flavor  of  the  wheat  berry.  "FLavo" 
is  more  nutritious  than  other  flours.  Used  with  substitutes,  its 
flavor  predominates  and  will  please  you. 

If  FLavo  FLour  cannot  be  obtained  in  your  community,  then 
ask  for  the  best  local  brand. 

"Help  Win  the  War" 


During   the  period  of  ih*    War,  M    trill   not  sell 

imericam    Midget    Harvei   MUl   uh/'m   its 

purport!   is  to  grup/tfii  tht   loral  needs  of  a  commu- 
>.,-  our  Government,  wit*   jfoW   and 


The  New  Milling  Process 

It  is  the  wonderful  American  (Midget  I 
Marvel,  the  self-contained  single  unit, 
roller  flour  mill  that  is  bringing  the 
milling  industry  back  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  the  wheat  is  grown.  It 
requires  no  previous  milling  experience 
to  successfully  operate.  It  will  produce 
more  pure  white,  nutritious  flour  per 
bushel  of  clean  wheat  than  any  other 
process  of  milling.  Guaranteed  yield  better 
ments,  and  sold  on  30  days  free  trial. 


than   the   Government's    require- 


The  American  (Midget)  Marvel  Mill  requires  one-half  less  power  and  labor 
than  any  other  process  producing  its  equivalent  in  flour  and  yield. 

If  FLavo  FLour  is  not  yet  made  in  your  community,  it  would  be  both 
patriotic  and  profitable  for  you  to  look  into  this  opportunity.  This  splendid 
and  dignified  business,  in  many  communities,  awaits  the  right  man.  Write 
for  full  information. 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co.,   175  Trust  Bldg.,  Owensboro,   Ky. 
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AN 

OPERATING 

TESTIMONIAL 


A  reliable  piece  of 
machinery  is  always 
made  of  reliable 
parts.  That's  why 
this  Mine  Rescue 
Truck,  in  life  and 
death  service,  de- 
pends for  sure  igni- 
tion on 


Reflex  gag 


Rtflex 

equipped 

White 

Mine 

Rescue 

Truck,  an 

operating 

testimonial 

of 

Reflex 
depend- 
ability. 


Reflex  Plugs  eliminate  igni- 
tion uncertainty  on  cars, 
trucks,  motorboats,  and  trac- 
tors. In  your  car,  they  will 
duplicate  the  performance  of 
Reflex  Plugs  in  thousands  of 
White  Trucks  at  the  war 
fronts  and  in  commercial  use. 


Find  out  for  yourself — at  our 
expense;  your  dealer  will  sell 
them  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
There  is  a  Reflex  for  every  re- 
quirement. Ask"  for  reference 
folder  "Your  Aim" — a  hafndy 
guide  describing  the  Reflex  line. 

Write  us  direct  if  you  are  unable  to 
get  either  foldet — or  Reflex  Plugs. 

THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payua  Avenue,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth?  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  1 7  J.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Delicious  Muffins 


- 


for* 
Diabetics 


Tasty,  appetizing  muffins  baked  from  a  flour 
endorsed  by  dietitians — approved  by  American 
Medical  Association — 


Flour  for 
Diabetics 


A   product  of  the   famed   Soya   bean- 
rich    in   proteins   and    faU,    with    but  a 

trace  ot  starch. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Odd  for  Diabetic*' 

-  authoritative. 

Kivo  3-cont    8tampn   brio*   quarter 

POOnd  sample—  enough  for  limping 

plate  of  muffin*  or  gen  \  *  »*•*  c,f°r 

Waukesha   Health  Products  Co.        \    \     o^w^cf> 

62  Grand  Ave.,    Waukesha,  Wis.         \    \     v\r&" 


Ask  Your  Docior 


the  Oil  City  Derrick  prints,  contains  an 
interesting  description  of  the  French 
village  in  which  he  is  billeted.     He  says: 

Am  expecting  a  move  about  the  last  of 
this  month  to  a  place  called  "Blank,"  in 
the  language  of  the  censor;  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  business  will  pick  up  a  little. 

In  our  village  the  mud  has  all  dried  up. 
The  sun  shines  often,  and  the  trees  and 
hills  are  just  turning  green,  and  my  pre- 
dictions are  fulfilled — it  certainly  is  a  nice 
spot,  . 

I  like  to  watch. -the  people  best  of  all, 
and  a  hundred  times  a  day  I  think,  "If  I 
only  had  a  camera!"     Don't  send  me  one, 
tho,  because  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  use; 
it.     But-  tlMre  surely  are  some  fine*  sub-! 
jects — for  instate, ^*n£old  .lady  whom  I! 
saw  to-day  in  a  .nefcety  two-wheeled  cart, ! 
driving  a  very  's^ll' and  forlorn-looking 
jackass.  "  She    kept-  ^prodding    him"    con-; 
tinually  with  a'  -stick  Jaffd-  screaming  -  the 
French  equivalent  for  "Get.up";  [.but  if  she  ' 
hoped    to    get    him    off   a    walk    she    was 
disappointed.  *? 

The  wheelbarrow  is   the  most  popular  '< 
means   of   transportation   over   here,    and 
several  times  I  have  seen  a  little  girl  who 
lives  near  by  taking  home  an  enormous  loaf 
of  bread  in  a  wheelbarrow.  ■        j 

Monday  is  wash-day  here  as  in  the 
States,  and  every  Monday  morning  the 
women  load  their  wheelbarrows  with  the 
family  wash  and  take  it  to  the  brook  and 
get  busy.  Soap  is  very  scarce  and  fuel  for 
heating  water  is  more  so,  so  they  wash  the 
clothes  by  the  interesting  process  of  wetting 
them  in  the  brook,  laying  them  on  a  stone, 
and  then  beating  them  with  a  club  or 
paddle.  These  seem  harsh  measures,  but 
they  do  the  work. 

The  village  also  boasts  a  "newsboy," 
aged  about  seventy-five,  who  appears  on 
the  square  every  day  with  his  papers. 
Before  making  his  rounds  he  takes  a  posi- 
tion near  the  band-stand  and  makes  a  neat 
speech,  with  gestures,  concerning  the  news 
of  the  day.  Of  course  he  speaks  only 
French,  but  our  boys  always  give  him  three 
cheers  when  he  finishes.  Then  he  comes 
among  us,  saying,  "New  York,  New  York," 
meaning  that  he  is  selling  the  European 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald,  which  is 
printed  at  Paris  in  English. 

Another  ancient  custom  which  interests 
him  is  the  town-crier,  of  whom  he  writes: 

He  appears  when  he  has  anything  of 
importance  to  divulge,  with  a  drum  ap- 
parently as  ancient  as  himself,  which  he 
beats  until  he  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Then  he  produces  his 
documents,  reads  them  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
beats  his  drum  some  more,  and  departs 
with  much  dignity." 

There  is  the  village  drunk,  who  never 
sobers  up;  the  village  constable,  whose 
principal  duties  appear  to  be  arresting  the 
said  drunk  a"nd  chasing  the  small  boys, 
whom  he  never  catches;  the  mayor,  who 
wears  leather  shoes  every  day;  and  the 
little  Belgian  refugee  whose  parents  wen- 
killed  and  who  had  his  foot  cut  off  by  the 
Germans. 

My  French  doesn't  improve  much.  I 
carry  a  small  dictionary,  printed  in  French 
and  English,  and  it  is  useful,  but  I  wish 
these  people  could  talk  good,  honest 
United  States.  It  is  discouraging  to  have, 
to  dig  for  "the  book"  whenever  you  want 
to  say  something;  and  even  then  you  may 
pronounce  the  word  wrong,  and  it  sounds 
like  something  else,  and  they  get  mad 
and  walk  away. 

Here  the  hoys  all  wear  long  black  aprons 


over  their  other  clothes.  At  a  distance 
they  look  like  girls,  but  they  act  just  like 
the  kids  at  home.  Wild  Indians  are  tame 
in  comparison.  When  a  mother  punishes 
one  of  them  she  don't  spank  him  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way — instead  she  bangs  him 
across  the  head  with  her  open  hand  until 
he  subsides,  and,  considering  the  hand  of 
the  average  woman  hereabouts,  I  would 
prefer  a  wallop  with  a  club. 

Occasionally  we  see  a  French  soldier 
home  on  furlough.  He  will  stay  a  few  days, 
and  then  back  to  the  Front.  Small  as  the 
village  is,  several  hundred  of  the  men 
have  been  killed.  I  like  the  spirit  of 
France.  It  is  a  wonderful  country,  full  of 
wonderful  people,  and  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  the  finest  fighters  of  them 
all.  There  are  also  a  few  Italian  and 
Russian  soldiers  here,  a^  well  as  German 
prisoners  and  Belgian  refugees.  You  see 
we  are  a  very  cosmopolitan  village,  as  they 
say  in  New  York. 


One  almost  feels  that  he  is  looking 
through  a.  periscope  in  a  shell-hole  observa- 
tion-post intoHhe  country  occupied  by  the 
Boche  when  he  reads  E.  T.  Whitney's 
letter  to  his  father  in  New  Bedford,  which 
is  printed  in  the  New  Bedford  Mercury. 
Mr.  Whitney  writes: 

Yesterday,  having  a  day  of  leisure,  I 
improved  the  opportunity  to  look  over 
this  devastated  field  of  battle.  Our 
farthest  post  to  the  front  here  is  reached 
by  going  down  a  decline  dugout  of  the 
plain.  About  twentj^-five  feet  down  one 
enters  a  door  and  passes  through  many 
cloth  curtains  hung  for  protection  against 
gas,  through  a  store-room,  a  kitchen,  an 
operating-room,  an  officers'  living-room, 
to  our  room,  where  we  sleep  on  stretchers. 
This  room  is  some  fifty  feet  in  and  sixty 
feet  underground,  where  we  can  not  hear 
the  sound  of  the  big  guns  but  can  feel 
the  vibration.  From  this  post  I  entered 
a  deep  trench  that  led  eventually  to  an 
observation-post.  This  post  is  constructed 
of  solid  concrete,  is  most  substantially 
built,  and  is  furnished  with  a  periscope, 
through  which  I  could  look  away  over  on 
to  German  territory. 

A  train  of  troops  was  moving  along,  and 
I  could  see  the  various  trenches,  a  factory 
spouting  smoke,  and  thought  I  detected  a 
German  sniper,  but  he  almost  instantly  dis- 
appeared from  sight.  A  colonel  of  the 
French  Army  came  in,  and  after  making 
observations  for  a  while  through  the  peri- 
scope, took  up  the  telephone  and  gave 
some  directions  to  his  big  batteries  some 
miles  in  the  rear.  Almost  instantly  out- 
going shells  were  passing  over  us.  He 
invited  me  to  look  through  the  glass  at  a 
point  he  designated,  to  observe  a  hill, 
where  he  had  located  a  battery,  being 
blown  to  pieces.  Satisfied  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  battery,  he  departed,  ordering 
the  tiring  discontinued. 

I  had  a  pheasant  chat  in  this  observation- 
post  with  a  messenger  who  told  me  of  his 
work.  He  takes  dispatches  out  to  the 
front-line  shell-holes.  Then-  are  no  front- 
line trenches  here  and  no  communicating 
trenches  to  the  consolidated  string  of  shell- 
craters  that  serve  as  substitutes.  Supplies 
and  troops  for  relief  go  forward  at  right, 
under  tin-  cover  of  darkness,  but  during  the 
day  there  is  no  way  of  communication  ex- 
cept by  messenger,  for  German  efficiency 
has    devised    instruments    by    which    they 

can  listen  in  oh  telephone  messages.  The 
hazardous  work  of  delivering  dispatches 
to  the  officers  in  these  front-line  shell- 
holes  is  intrusted  to  this  man,  and  to  get 
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Who  Discovered  RICORO? 
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I'll  tell  you  who  discovered  Ricoro,"  said  the  com- 
muter. "It  was  an  examiner  for  life  insurance.  I  offered 
him  a  cigar — a  big,  black,  beribboned  de  Moneyo. 

No,  thanks,'  he  said,  4I  smoke  for  pleasure,'  and  he 
handed  me  a  fine,  long,  trim  cigar  that  looked  as  good 
as  a  delayed  dividend. 

Here's  a  smoke  that  won't  get  your  nerves  or  your  pocket- 
book,'  he  said;  'it's  a  Ricoro;  Invincible  size,  3  for  25c' 

I  lit  the  Ricoro  going  home  that  afternoon  on  the  5.15. 

Why  so  happy?'  asked  a  friend  back  of  me. 

Why,  I  discovered  Ricoro  today.  That's  enough  to  make  any 
man  happy.' 

Sooner  or  later  you  7/  discover— 
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War  Savings  Stamps 

sold  in  all 
United  Cigar  Stores 


The  earlier  you  start  smoking  Ricoro,  the  greater  your  smoking 
enjoyment,  the  less  your  smoking  expense.  Ricoro  is  imported 
duty  free  from  Porto  Rico.  It  has  that  rich  flavor  and  smooth, 
mellow  mildness  only  found  in  the  finest  tropic-grown  cigars. 

Ricoro  is  made  in  a  dozen  sizes  and  shapes,  from  6c  to  2-for-2Sc — 
simply  the  question  of  size.     The  quality  is  the  same  in  all. 

Sold  Only  in  United  Cigar  Stores— "Thank  You." 


Pacifico  Size 

7c 
Box  of  SO— $3.50 


Invincible  Size 

3  for  25c 

Box  of  50—  S4.M 


Imported   from  Porto  Rico 


UNITED    CIGAR    STORES    COMPANY 

Over  1200  Stores  Operated  in  Over  500  Cities.     General  Offices,  New  York 
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THE  SOUTHS  BEST  NEWSPAPER. 
IN  THE  SOUTHS  BEST  CITY 


'HE  TIMES-PICAYUNE  of  New  Orleans  (established  in 
1837)  has  never  told  such  a  wonderful  story  of  progress  and 
prosperity  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi    as    it    tells    today. 


1 ' 

Pi 
early  every  (Lay.it  records  something  new  in  the  development 

id  progredkof  New  Orleans,  where  port  facilities;  grain  elevators, 


N 

an 

cotton  warehouses,   belt  railroad,   sewerage^drainag^anjdiwater  I 

systems    are    all    new,    publicly    owned,    and  *  the  *last^  word'  ;" 

engineering  construction.  |j 


in 


of  dollars 
to  connect  the 


\  w  f  ;■ '■" '  =*"5l!lB*JKr> 

A  recent  issue  of  The  Times -Picayune  tells  of.  mil  lion 
being|s.Djent  now  to  construct  an  industrial  canal  toe 
Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Ponchartrain.  On""the  banks  cR**  this 
deep  water,  channel  will  be  located  great  shipbuilding  plants  and 
other  big  enterprises.  .„ -More  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  are 
to;  be  spentffin  building  ships  in  -New  Orleans,  under  contracts 
already  awarded.  The  United  States  government  is  to  construct 
great  warehouses,  terminals,  dock  facilities,  etc.,  in  other  sections 

of  thirty  to  cost  million's. 

.        ■  .    . 

Louisi^ria^  is  growing  wonderful  crops  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
corn,  oats,  pota'toesTand "other  things  that  bring  wealth  to  those 
who  grow  them.  Louisiana's  great  salt  and  sulphur  mines,  her 
wondelful^il^ahd?  gas  fields  arei'producing  tremendous  wealth. 
Only  one  State    produces   more,  lumber  than  Louisiana,  and  no 

I  State  in  the  Union  equals  Louisiana  in  the  production  of  sea  foods. 
/'  _>  , 

New  Orleans  arid  all  the  surrounding  trade  territory  are  more 
prosperous  today  than  ever  before. 


The  Times-Picayune  has  the'  largest  circulation  of  any  news- 
paper in  NewOfeleans;  its  advertising  patronage  is  the  largest;  its 
news  is  truthful;  its  columns  are  clean.  It  refuses  to  advertise 
alcoholic  bevefages,  medicines  not  approved  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Board  ,of  Health,  or  untrustworthy  financial  propositions. 
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An  Aid  to  Literary  Style 

Here  is  a  practical  help  for  every  writer  and  speaker 
who  wants  to  increase  his  vocabulary,  improve  his 
English  style,  or  develop  his  fluency. 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville   Kleiser.      This   is   a  book  of  telling 

f>hrases.  striking  similes,  apt  expressions' of  great 
iterary,  conversational  and  business  value..  It  is  of 
immeasurable  help  and  suggestion  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  strengthen  and  polish  his  language. 

i     Cloth  bound,  price  $  1 .60  net;  by  mail;  $1.72. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave .',  New  York 
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The    Rose    Bush 
of  a  Thousand  Years 

-By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  An  entrancing  story  of  an 
artist's  little  Freneh  model.  The  escapade  that 
takes  her  into  the  garden  of  a  monastery,  the 
startling  result  of  her  visit,  and  the  beautiful 
climax,  make  a  most  unusual  and  delightful  nar- 
rative.    The   screen    drama 

"REVELATION" 

featuring  Madame  Nazimova,  is  based  upon  this 
book,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  eight 
beautiful  scenes   taken  from  the  photoplay. 

Cloth  bound,  price  75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Personal  Impressions  of  an  Uncrowned  King 

F 

The  «reat  men  who  tower  above  their  fellows  and  whose  achievements  till 
the  pages  of  histories  are  usually  little  known,  to  the  world  as  individuals, 
the  more  intimate  sides  of  their  characters  remaining  a  sealed  book  to  the 
general  public.     In  Iter  latest  volume,  just  issued  from  the  press, 

CECIL  RHODES 

Man   and   Empire  -  Maker 

the  PrlTicesR  Catherine  Radciwill  affords  tft  a  wonderful  study  of  tiiis  intensely 
human  personality  at  close  rsuue,  his  greatness  and  his  weakness!  lit*  soaring 
ambition    and.  his  senfljtive  nrmiri1.    she  also  makes  clear   for-us -the  tangles*©! 
South  African  Politics,  lays  bare  the  Intrigues  that  lurked  behind  the-  celebrated 
Jameson  Raid,  and  Hie  outbreak  ol  the  poei  War.  and  details  the  methods  '>>' 
Pf which  thi-Timi  h  have  Welder)  the  once  troubled  states^)!   the  dork  continent 
mid  .i  peaceful,  contented,  ami  prosperous  democracy      \  great  book  about  a 
Kreat  man,  till •*< l  with  Interesting  matter  from  otrrvei  to  cover 
'  row*  8vo,  cloth,  148  pages,' with  8  lull- pa  gr  portrait  plaits,  ft  mi,    fry  mm'/,  S3. 10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

there  he  must  run  for  it  from  hole  to  hole 
under  a  constant  fusillade  of  shots.  He  will 
often  he  under  cover  for  a  long  time,  until 
he  thinks  the  enemy  are  lulled  into  a belief 
that  they  have  got  him,  when  he  will  jump 
up  and  make  for  a  hole  farther  forward, 
locating  his  next  attempt  as  he  rims. 
Does  any  one  imagine  he  is  doing  this  work 
for  the  Government's  pay  of  some  six 
cents  a  day?  And  when  he  has  '  gone  west ' 
—for  the  Hun  will  get  him — always  there 
is  another  to  volunteer  for  his  place.  They 
are  brave  little  men,  these  Frenchmen. 

Upon     leaving      this     observation-post 

Whitney's  attention  was  attracted  to  an 

airplane     duel     that  *  was     being     fought 

between  Freneh  and  German  pilots  directly 

,over  his  head,  and  he  writes: 

Both  pilots  were  skilled  tacticians  and 
maneuvered  ior,  nearly  fifteen  minutes, 
f;risiii|^diYing,v  and  circling  each  other  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  position.  It  was  a 
fascinating  •;  and  -.exciting  contest  to*  watch, 
and  ended  , with  _th6  German  machine  re- 
ceiving injuries  th%t  caused  it  to*,  flutter 
like  a  leaf,  slowly  to  earth  behind  our  lines, 
where  the  observer  and  his^pilot  were  both 
taken  prisoners,  uiiihjmred.    *   '  ~l 

We  had  been  directed  to  a  distant  hill, 
where  we  could  see  things  of  gruesome 
interest.  In  going  'there"we  'passed  along 
the  trenches  where  the  .Germans  made 
their  last  and-  farthest  charge  in  this 
section,  when  the.  French  guns  _  had  but 
three  rounds  of  ammunition^eft,  ail'  that 
stood  between  German  victory  jttnrJj^French 
annihilation;  but  tfeose 'three  rounds  saved 
the  day.  If  the  Hun  had  only  known,  it 
might  have  been  a  different  result,  but  his 
"Gott  mit  uris"  was  looking  in  a  different 
direction  that  day.  After  they  had  stopt 
the  Boche,  the  French  advanced  in  the 
next  twelve  hours  over  territory  that  had 
occupied  the  Germans  a  month '  and  a 
half  in  pounding  to  pieces  and  slowly 
taking. 


Here  is  a  tragic  tale  of"  a  mother — a 
woman  of  ■;  sixty— wandering;  halfk-razed 
through  the  war-burdened  country  in 
search  of  her  two  boys  who  were  fighting 
for  France  and  the  world.  The  Ger- 
mans who  invaded  the  village  in  which 
she  had  lived  shot  and  killed  -her  husband 
when  he  attempted  to  protect  his  daughter 
from  the  insults  of  the  conquerors.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  letter  written  to  friends 
at  home  by  Lieut.  Carl  A.  Johnson,  of  the 
126th  Regiment,  U.  S.  A.,' formerly  of  the 
32d  Regiment,  Michigan  National  Guard, 
and  is  printed  in  the  (irand  Rapids  News. 
The  Lieutenant  writes: 

You  must  come  here  to  know  to  what 
extent  homan  suffering  can  throw  a  nation 
into  grief,  but  even  being  here  and  seeing 
for  yourself  the  things  which  are  a  part  of 
our  daily  lives  you  can  not  understand 
whence  come  the  hope  and  the  fnitfi'u  hk-h 
keep  France  ali\  e  long  alter  her  blood  haa 
turned  white. 

We  saw  it  all  to-day  -  all  i i *.  one. 
.  I  said  it  was  late.  By  that  1  mean  I 
Bhpuld  be  in  bed.  but  1  can  lit*  go  to  }%M 
'to-night  without  recording  something  which 
transpired  here  today,  which.  ma\  t> fjfco 
you  at  home  a  glinipge  into  T 1 1 «  sorrow 
v  Inch  lias  come  to  this*n\nd. 

A  woman  ol '  sT\t\  years  or  inoiv  i-.-im.  fo 
this  little  Flinch  town  in  which  \  our 
Michigan  boys  are  billeted.  She  was  on 
her    wa\      she .  kin  w     not    w  h<  ii  .       Vs  .-he 
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WITH  war  demands  making 
hi&h  speed  a  basic  necessity, 
the  truck  problem  of  the  country 
becomes  a  tire  problem.  For  trucks 
can  be  speeded  up  only  when  tires 
make  it  safe  and  economical. 

Firestone  Giant  Truck  Tires,  Pneu- 
matic and  Solid,  have  been  particu- 
larly successful  in  providing  extra 
speed.     They  make  it  possible  to 

Speed  Up,  Yet  Lengthen 
the  Life  of  Your  Trucks 

The  broad,  grooved  tread  of  live,  resilient 
rubber  in  the  Firestone  Giant  Solid  Tire  has 
lon&  proved  that  extra  speed  can  be  obtained 
safely.  A  deeper,  thicker,  more  active  tread 
protects  motor,  bearings,  &ears.  Your  truck 
survives  hi&h  speed  on  pavement. or  high- 
way. It  keeps  on  the  road  and  out  of  the 
repair  shop. 

The  Firestone  Giant  Pneumatic  Truck  Tire 
is  built  for  extremely  fast  trucking.  Its 
extra  protection  to  the  truck  means  econ- 
omy, and  the  mileage  rendered  is  satisfying 
the  most  exacting  operators. 

Do  not  choose  your  truck  tires  carelessly. 
Let  the  Firestone  man  add  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. He  has  in  the  Firestone  line  every  type 
of  truck  tire  and  can  recommend  without 
prejudice  the  one  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON.  OHIO 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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A  "QUIET"  FOURTH   ANYWHERE  IN  AMERICA 


entered  the  village  over  the  muddy  and 
rocky  road,  every  American  soldier  stopl 
and  gazed  at  her.  She  was  old  and  w  rinkled, 
ragged  and  dirty.  Her  feet  wen  bare  and 
bleeding,  and  as  she  trudged  on  she  mum- 
bled incoherently  while  poking  her  stick 
at  loose  stones  and  Bwinging  a  dirty  cloth 
bag  in  which  were  contained  all  her 
earthly  belongings.  In  all  my  experience, 
included  in  which  were  a  number  of  years 
as  police  reporter.  I  have  beheld  no  Bighl 
which  so  gripl  my  heart  and  weighed  down 
my  soul  as  the  plight  of  this  wretched 
human  being. 

She  stopt  at  a  little  store  in  our  village 
for  rest  and  a  charity  draft  of  the  win 
rouge,  the  national  drink.  The  soldiers 
gathered  tfbout  her  in  wonderment  and 
pity,  ami  a  corporal  in  Company  L,  who  is 
of  French  extraction  and  who  can  speak  the 
language,  engaged  her  in  conversation. 
You  may  have  seen  miserable  homes  in 
America,  yon  may  have  heard  pitiful  tales 
of  domestic  misfortune,  you  may  have 
wiped  your  eyes  at  touching  scenes  on  the 
stage,  but  never  could  you  in  the  wildest 
flight  of  imagination  conceive  of  a  scene 
like  this. 

Before  the  war  this  woman,  whose 
features  still  showed  traces  of  a  refine- 
ment and  beauty — now  almost  extinct  in 
the  suffering  women  of  northern  Franc* — 
lived  near  the  border  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. She  was  the  mother  in  a  happy 
family  consisting  of  a  providing  father,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons.  When  the  Huns 
came  with  their  tyranny  and  lust  for  blood, 
the  candle  of  happiness  in  this  home  was 
blown  out. 

The  Huns  captured  the  town,  seized  the 
food,  mistreated  the  old  and  young,  sub- 
jecting the  daughter  in  this  onee  happy 
home  to  the  most  vulgar  and  inhuman 
indecencies.  The  husband  and  father  was 
shot  when  he  endeavored  in  a  feeble  way 
to  protect  his  daughter. 

"The  lustful  Hun  drove  him  mad," 
said  the  old  woman,  "but  he  was  no 
match  for  the  Uhlan.  With  one  hand  on 
his  throat  the  Uhlan  held  him  in  a  corner 
while  with  his  other  fist  he  beat  him  into 
insensibility. 

"Like  a  wild  woman  I  shrieked  and 
scratched  with  my  finger-nails  at  the  eyes 
of  the  intruder,"  she  yelled  in  French, 
while  enacting  the  scene  before  us,  "but 
1  could  do  nothing  with  him.  My  daugh- 
ter was  in  a  half-conscious  state,  limp,  and 
helpless." 

Her  next  conscious  thought,  she  said, 
was  when  more  soldiers  entered  the  house, 
dragged  the  half-dead  man  from  the  floor 
to  the  street,  Avhere  with  a  score  of  other 
older  citizens  he  was  shot  and  killed. 

The  battle  raged  for  days  around  the 
little  village,  and  with  her  daughter  the 
old  woman  became  a  refugee,  fleeing  with 
w  hat  few  things  they  coidd  carry  in  a  bag. 
The  Lieutenant  continues: 

From  one  village  to  another  they  tied, 
until  the  girl,  exhausted  and  suffering  from 
her  ill-treatment,  died  one  night  upon  the 
roadside.  The  mother  learned  simultane- 
ously that  one  of  her  sons  had  been  killed 
in  action.  Where  the  other  was  she  did 
not  know. 

Crazed  with  grief,  this  poor  woman 
began  to  wander  like  a  lost  soul,  going 
here  and  there  without  object  or  aim.  For 
four  years  she  has  walked  over  the  hills  of 
France  that  still  remain  untouched  by  shell 
and  shrapnel.  For  four  years  she  has 
waited  for  the  hand  of  God  to  avenge  her 
suffering. 

The  narrative  was  at  an  end.      It  is  no 


The 

reflection  on  the  strength  or  bra 
of  your  Michigan  lads  to  Bay  that  there 
wasn't  a  dry  eye  among  I  ho  e  who  heard 
thai  story.  The  woman  collapsed  ami  sat 
sobbing  on  the  platform  leading  to  the 
little  store. 

Suddenly  she  arose,  raised  her  hands 
toward  the  heavens  and  her  broken  voice 
rang  out  in  the  stirring  strains  of  "The 
Marseillaise."  She  still  believed  in  her 
Country,  that  France  would  live  and  that 
somewhere  there  was  a  God.  She  knew. 
and  every  soldier  about  her  knew,  that 
there  can  be  but  one  outcome,  and  every 
Michigan  boy  was  a  better  soldier  and  a 
better  man  for  having  seen  and  heard  her. 

They  wanted  her  to  stay.  Thej  took 
up  a  collection.  One  of  the  boys  who 
didn't  have  any  money  gave  her  a  pair  of 
army  socks.  Another  purchased  a  pah* 
of  shoes  at  the  little  store.  Another  gave 
her  Ids  Ked-(  'ross  scarf. 

But  she  would  not  stay.  She  had 
to  be  on  her  way.  she  said.  There  was 
still  another  hoy  waiting  for  her  some- 
where. She  had  to  find  him.  And  she 
trudged  on,  poor,  bleeding  soul,  over  more 
rocky  roads  and  muddy  hills. 

An  hour  later  the  mail-pouch  came  in — 
mail  from  home.  Wit  h  t  he  mail  were  several 
bundles  of  the  Grand  Rapids  News.  In 
one  issue  we  read  an  account  of  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Beach  Needham,  given  at 
Powers  Theater.  Doubtless  there  were 
hundreds  of  people  to  hear  her.  The 
account  states  "the  lecture  netted  $1,000 
for  war-work  relief  in  France." 

One  thousand  dollars  from  an  audience 
which  nearly  filled  Powers  Theater.  Per- 
haps it  was  much.  1  may  be  wrong  in  not 
thinking  so.  Perhaps  you  are  heavily 
burdened  with  campaigns  and  drives  and 
taxes,  but  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
here. 

Every  Michigan  soldier  who  heard  this 
woman's  story  gave,  or  tried  to  give,  her 
something,  whether  he  had  any  money  or 
not.  Some  borrowed  from  others  to  buy 
her  a  little  food.  Money  has  ceased  to  be  a 
part  of  our  lives  here.  We  give  most  of 
our  money  away  and  will  give  our  lives, 
if  need  be,  that  our  mothers  will  not  need 
to  suffer  the  fate  of  this  woman. 
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Relief  for  Dr.  Muck. — "  Anyhow,  there 
is  one  big  relief  for  Doc  Muck.  In  that 
internment -camp  they  won't  be  pestering 
him  all  the  time  to  [day  "  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." — Springfield  Union. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Dkjkst  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct. 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagxalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


They   Are   So  Careless.      Hippopotamus 

meat    i-  -aid   to  lie  ;i-  good  as  pork,  but   t  he 
chances    art     that    a  lot    of    hippopotamuses 

running  about  would  muss  up  a  back  yard 
almost     a-    much    as    chickens.-  Marion 

(Ohio)  Slur. 


Dad's  Confession.—"  Father,"  said  the 
small  boy,  "what  is  constructive  criticism  '.'" 

"Constructive  criticism,  my  son.  is 
your  own  line  of  talk  which,  if  offered  by 

some    one   else,    would    be   called    ordinary, 
faultfinding."    -Washington  Slur. 


Cheerless  Future.  -We  sometimes  won- 
der if  it  ever  oeeiir-  to  Austria  that  all  she 
has  to  hope  for  even  in  the  event  of  glori- 
ous and  complete  ultimate  victory  IB  to  he 

bossed   around   for   the   rest    of   her   natural 

life     by     a     beery     megalomaniac. — Ohio 

State  Journal. 


What  Ya  Mean      Attics? 
Poets  in  the  olden 
Times  used  to  li\ e 
Up  in  attics,  but 
Nowadays  I  he  attics 
Ok  many  poets  are 
Unoccupied. 

— St.  I Ai  a  is  Star. 


Doctor's  Only  (  nance.  Wife—"  Hello  ! 
Dr.  Bunyun?  Yes?  Come  right  away. 
Mr.  Little  has  another  one  of  his  spells." 

Doctor  (half  hour  later) — "  Why  didn't 
you  send  for  me  sooner?  You  should 
not  have  waited  till  your  husband  was 
unconscious." 

Wife — "  Well,  as  long  as  he  had  his 
senses  lie  wouldn't  let  me  send  for  you." — 
New  York  Evening  World. 


How  Griggs  Saved  $10, — "Any  resti- 
tution Germany  offers  to  the  Allies  will 
be  offered,  you  may  be  sure,  in  the  spirit 
of  Griggs." 

The  speaker  was  Edward  Hungerford, 
the  advertising  expert. 

"  Griggs  and  Miggs."  he  went  on.  "  were 
kidnaped  by  bandits  and  shut  up  in  a  cave. 

"  '  They'll    take    every    cent    we've    got 
on   us,'    moaned    Miggs.      '  Every    1)1. 
cent.' 

"  '  They  will,  eh?  '  said  Griggs,  thought- 
fully. 

"  '  They  sure  will.' 

"  Griggs  peeled  a  ten-spot  from  his  roll. 

"  '  Here,  Miggs,'  he  said,  '  here  is  that 
ten  dollars  I've  been  owin'  you  for  so 
long.'  " — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Real      Yankee      Language.— A      French 

soldier  who  came  proudly  up  to  an  Amer- 
ican in  a  certain  headquarters  town  the 
other  day  asked: 

"  You'spik  French?  " 

"  Nope,"  answered  the  American,  "  not 
yet." 

The  Frenchman  smiled  complacently. 

"  Aye  spik  Eengleesh,"  he  said.  The 
American  grinned  and  the  Frenchman 
looked  about  for  some  means  to  show  his 
prowess  in  the  foreign  tongue.  At  that 
moment  a  French  girl,  very  neat  and  trim 
in  her  peaked  hat.  long  coat,  and  high 
laced  hoots,  came  along.  The  Frenchman 
jerked  his  head  toward  her.  looked  know- 
ingly  at  the  American,  and  said  triumph- 
antly:   "Chicken." 

The  American  roared. 

"  Shake,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand. 
'  Y'ou  don't  speak  English;  you  speak 
American." — Lou  dan  Opinion. 
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Try  Them 

For  shoe  comfort 
try  Neolin  Soles. 
You  will  get  not 
only  comfort  but 
waterproofness 
and  the  welcome 
saving  of  long 
wear  besides. 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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(treated  by  Science — to  be 
what  soles  oujrht  to  be.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere  for 
re-soling  and  half-soling. 
Always  marked:  Pool  in 

See  displays  in  shop  windows 

The  Good  year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 


So  Was  Hubby. — "  My  dear,  the  doctor 
says  I'm  in  need  of  a  little  change." 

"  Then  ask  him  to  give  it  to  you.  He's 
got  the  last  of  mine." — Baltimore  American. 


Political  Evolution. — "  Do  you  believe 
in  evolution?  " 

"  Can't  help  believing,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum,  "  after  seeing  how  many  varieties 
of  politicians  a  bull  moose  can  develop." — 
Washington  Star. 


Remarkable  Cure. — Doctor — "  Did  that 
cure  for  deafness  really  help  your  brother?" 

Pat — "  Sure  enough;  he  hadn't  heard 
a  sound  for  years,  and  the  day  after  he  took 
that  medicine  he  heard  from  a  friend  in 
America." — New  York  American. 


Yes,  Why,  Russia? — After  biting  off  a 
Slavonic  ear  in  the  first  act,  throwing  her 
off  the  bridge  in  the  second,  kicking  her  in 
the  eye  in  the  third,  Germany  now  ex- 
claims as  the  curtain  rises  on  the  fourth, 
"  Why  do  you  not  love  me,  Russia?  " — 
Kansas  City  Times. 


The  Limit  in  Collars. — The  Knut — 
"  It's  simply  absurd  !  What's  the  use  of 
showing  me  low-cut  collars  like  these? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  keep  nothing 
taller?  " 

Shop-girl — "  I'm  sorry,  but  our  next 
size  is  cuffs." — Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 


She  Knew  the  Symptoms. — "  Charley, 
dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins  in  a  tone 
that  was  kind  but  firm,  "  did  you  tell  me 
you  were  up  late  last  night  with  a  sick 
friend?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  made  your  friend  feel  sick? 
Was  he  a  heavy  loser?  " — Washington 
Item. 


Not  a  New  Idea  to  Him. — "  Now,  Lieu- 
tenant Tompkins,"  said  the  general,  "  you 
have  the  battalion  in  quarter  column, 
facing  south — how  would  you  get  it  into 
line,  in  the  quickest  possible  way,  facing 
northeast?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  after  a 
moment's  fruitless  consideration,  "  do 
you  know,  that's  what  I've  often  won- 
dered."— Boston  Transcript. 


Words  Could  Not  Hurt. — "  James,"  said 
Mrs.  Mellow  to  the  man  servant,  "  can 
you  find  out  whether  the  tinned  salmon 
was  all  eaten  last  night?  I  don't  want  to 
ask  the  new  cook,  because  she  may  have 
eaten  it,  and  then  she  would  feel  un- 
comfortable." 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  replied  James,  "  the 
new  cook  ate  all  the  salmon,  an'  no  matter 
what  you  was  to  say  to  her  you  couldn't 
make  her  more  uncomfortable  than  she 
is  now." — Baltimore  American. 


Time  to  Resign. — A  retired  army  officer 
tells  of  an  army  examiner  who  had  before 
him  a  very  dull  candidate.  The  man 
proving,  apparently,  unable  to  make  re- 
sponse to  Hie  most  simple  questions,  the 
examiner  finally  grew  impatient  and,  quite 
sarcastically,  put  this  question: 

"  Let  it  be  supposed  that  you  are  a 
captain  in  command  of  infantry.  In  your 
rear  is  an  impassable  abyss.  On  both  sides 
of  yon  there  rise  perpendicular  rocks  of 
tremendous  height.  In  front  of  you  lies 
the  enemy,  outnumbering  you  ten  to  one. 
What,  sir,  in  such  an  emergency,  would 
you  do?" 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  the  aspirant  for 
military  distinction,  '*  I  would  resign." — 
Harper's  Monthly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    GERMAN    OFFENSIVE 

• 

June  19. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  French  Army  in  France 
states  that  an  assault  by  large  units  of 
German  shock  troops  that  had  been 
concentrated  on  the  western  side  of 
Reims  between  Vrigny  and  Ormes  was 
met  by  a  tremendous  French  fire  and 
was  unable  to  make  the  slightest 
progress. 

The  French  official  account  states  that 
after  violent  preparatory  fire  tin- 
enemy  infantry  attacked  the  French 
positions  from  Vrigny  to  La  Pompelle, 
but  was  successfully  resisted.  Violent 
assaults  around  Reims  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy.  Ger- 
mans who  had  penetrated  the  woods 
northeast  of  Sillery  were  driven  out. 
Prisoners  assert  that  three  divisions 
participated  in  the  attack  on  Reims 
and  were  ordered  to  take  the  city  at 
any  cost. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
prisoners  and  a  machine  gun  were 
captured  in  a  raid  northeast  of  Bethune 
during  the  night.  Hostile  artillery 
was  reported  to  be  more  active  in  the 
Albert  sector,  near  Mericourt  and 
Merris  on  the  Flanders  front.  A  post 
taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  Vieux 
Berquin  sector  was  recaptured  with 
prisoners  and  two  machine  guns. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  artillery-battle 
was  revived  in  a  few  sectors.  Assaults 
by  the  French  in  the  Villers-Cotterets 
Wood  are  said  to  have  failed  while  the 
German  fine  is  admitted  to  have 
been  prest  back  later.  The  German 
artillery  and  mine-throwers  are  said 
to  have  directed  strong  fire  on  Allied 
positions  near  Reims. 
June  20. — Paris  reports  that  military- 
operations  in  France  were  confined  to 
raids  and  artillery  exchanges.  The 
British  and  French  fines  were  ad- 
vanced by  successful  operations. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
there  was  intermittent  artillery-fire  be- 
tween Montdidier  and  the  Oise.  French 
detachments  penetrated  enemy  posi- 
tions in  the  region  of  Chaume  Wood, 
bringing  back  20  prisoners. 

The  British  report  two  successful  night 
raids  northeast  of  Meteren  and  tin 
advance  of  their  fines  northwest  of 
Merris.  Raids  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boyelles,  Lens,  and  Givenchy  and  in 
the  Strazeele  and  Ypres  sectors  were 
carried  out  successfully,  prisoners  and 
three  machine  guns  being  captured. 

Berlin  reports  that  small  attacks  by  tin- 
Allies  near  Noyon  and  the  Chateau 
■Thierry  failed  with  heavy  losses.  In- 
creased activity  on  the  entire  Front  is 
noted. 
June  21. — London  reports  little  activity 
on  the  fighting  fronts  in  France  except 
in  the  American  sectors. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
raids  in  Aveluy  Wood  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Scarpe  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  prisoners  and  machine  guns. 
Attempts  by  the  enemy  to  recapture 
ground  gained  northwest  of  Ferris 
were  repulsed. 

The  French  report  improving  their  por- 
tions north  of  Fa\erolles  and  south  of 
Ilautvesnes. 

Berlin  reports  that  British  attacks  north- 

easl  of  Merris  and  north  of  Albert  broke 

dow  n. 

June  22. -London  reports  thai  only  a  few 

minor  raids  marked  the  da\  s  opeiat  ions 

in  France  and  Flanders. 

The     French    official    report     states     that 

German  raids  in  the  region  of  Belloj 

were  repulsed.     The  French  penetrated 

the  eiieinv    lino  southeast   of  St.    Maur 

and  brought  back  prisoners 

The   British   report    that   Blight   casualties 
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Speedy  Shipment  of 
Stock  Sizes 

In  warehouse  stock  ready  for 
shipment  are  thirty  types  and 
sixty  sizes  of  Truscon  Steel 
Windows,  meeting  practically  all 
requirements  for  daylighting  and 
ventilation  of  buildings.  Speed 
and  economy  of  construction  are 
assured  by  using  stock  units  of 
Truscon  Steel  Windows. 


Increasing  Production 

With  Daylight 

DAYLIGHT  is  of  paramount  importance  in  industrial  buildings.     The 
well-lighted  work-room   insures  greater  accuracy,  Less  waste,  fewer 
accidents  and  better  health.     The  result  is  increased  production  and 
better  product.     The  saving  in  light  bills  is  also  a  worth-while  item. 

Truscon  Steel  Windows,  which  are  characterized  by  trim,  clean-cut  lines 
and  flat  surfaces,  supply  daylight  and  fresh  air  in  ample  measure.  They 
combine  attractive  appearance  and  exception."  1  strength  in  a  manner  that 
meets  every  demand  of  modern  architecture  and  engineering. 

Truscon  Steel  Windows  represent  the  highest  quality  in  design,  construc- 
tion, workmanship,  and  hardware.  Moreover,  because  of  standardization 
and  quantity  production  they  are  moderate  in  cost.  All  types  of  windows 
are  furnished,  including  pivoted,  sliding  and  continuous  sash,  also  doors, 
partitions,  etc.     Note  accompanying  description  of  stock  units. 


TRUSCON 

STEEL 

WINDOWS 


Write   or    send    coupon     for   a    free 
copy  of  our  handsome  Window  Book. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLV     TRUSSED     CONCRETE     STCCL    CO) 

YOINGSTOWN,      OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


BUILDING 

PRODUCTS 


/     TRUSCON 
/         STEEL 
/  COMPANY 

ey        Yoongslown.  Ohio 

py  Please   send, 

'/        without      obliga- 

try         ti<m.  your  Tniacon 

/        Window  Book.      Am 

nterested   in   hniMini; 
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GGDD  FRIENDS 
GOOD  CIGARS 


CGOD  STORI E 


AND 


OF  COURSE 


KING  OF  TABLE  WATERS 


y!llllll!llllll!lll«llllili!lilllllll«lllllllilf[«lillii 

I  "An  Athlete   of  Love"  I 

n  = 

JUST   PUBLISHED    for   POCKET,    SHELF,   or   TRAVELING    BAG 


A   NEW   VOLUME   OF 

SELECTED  SHORT  STORIES 

by  GUY  de  MAUPASSANT 

The  Greatest  Master  of  the  Short  Story 

So  brilliantly  selected  are  the  tales  and  poems  included  in  this  volume  that  one 
senses  the  whole  tragedy  of  Maupassant  in  them.  They  are  the  very  gems  that  cover 
the  whole  gamut  of  HUMAN  EMOTION  and  FRAILTY. 

In  "The  Lancer's  Wife"  one  finds  almost  as  vivid  a  picture  of  War  to-day  as  of 
the  70's;  "In  the  Moonlight"  and  "The  Old  Maid,"  Maupassant  eloquently  demon- 
strates his  exalted  ideal  of  pure  womanhood. 

This  little  selection  has  been  made  with  rare  discrimination  for  the  fastidious, 
and  these  translations  have  endeared  Maupassant  to  the  hearts  of  English  readers. 

THE   SELECTION    CONTAINS 
The   False   Gems;    Was    It    a   Dream;    In    the    Moonlight;     The    Old   Maid; 
The   Lancer's    Wife;     The    Sequel   to   a   Divorce;     The    Englishman;      Sentiment; 
The    Fisherman;      In    His   Sweetheart's   Livery;      Bertha;    A   Message   of  Love; 
\       Discovery;  To  a  Child;  On  the  Death  of  Louis  Bouilhet;  besides  a  Critical  Intro- 
duction by  PAUL  BOURGET,  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Neatly  printed  from  a  special  font  of  type    (by  the  Plimpton   Press, 
,.orre"'      \.       Norwood,   Mass.)   on  [ white  antique  wove  paper.     Bound    in    flexible 
Pub"  Co.  Leatheroid.  Size  of  volume  6^x5.  Gilt  top;  silk  bands;  uncut  edges. 

65  W.  36lh  St.,  N.  Y.   ^V 

Gentlemen:  v  Will  send  any w here  in  the  United  States, 

check  ,  ^v 


Herewith 


M.O 

cash  > 


for 


ji.uo   for  which  please   tend 
...  cpaid  one  copy  o(  SELECTED 
SHORT  STORIES  by  Guv  de  Mm 
nt .  as  per  your  advel ' 


Canada  and  Mexico  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

Current  Literature  Publishing  Co. 
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65  West  36th  Street 
New  York  City 


were  inflicted  and  a  few  prisoners  taken 
in  raids  and  patrol  encounters  in  the 
Villers-Bretonneux  and  Strazeele  sectors. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
between  Arras  and  Albert  violent 
partial  thrusts  by  the  Allies  met  with 
failure.  British  detachments  are  de- 
clared to  have  been  driven  back  on 
both  sides  of  the  Scarpe. 

Lively  action  is  reported  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Marne.  French  and 
American  troops  are  alleged  to  have 
been  repulsed  with  great  slaughter 
northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
June  23. — London  reports  a  quiet  dajr  on 
the  fronts  in  France  and  Flanders. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
raids  were  executed  by  the  French 
between  Montdidier  and  the  Oise  and 
prisoners  taken.  Germans  attacking 
Mont  Bligny  succeeded  in  getting  a 
temporary  footing  but  were  ejected  by 
a  vigorous  Italian  counter-attack. 

The  British  report  that  a  strong  local 
enemy  attack  on  the  British  positions 
west  of  Merris  was  completely  repulsed, 
and  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken 
in  successful  raids  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Morlancourt  and  Bucquoy. 

Berlin  reports  that  a  night  attack  by  the 
British  near  Morlancourt  collapsed, 
and  French  local  attacks  east  of  Mery 
were  repulsed.  In  a  short  engagement 
with  the  Italians  southwest  of  Reims 
36  prisoners  are  reported  to  have 
been  captured. 

June  24. — The  British  official  report  states 
that  a  successful  British  raid  was  made 
near  Meteren  in  which  100  Germans 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners  and 
machine  guns  taken.  Another  Ger- 
man attack  on  the  positions  held  by  the 
Italians  at  Bligny  was  repulsed  and  an 
attack  on  the  French  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Autheuil  was  checked. 

The  French  report  states  that  their  posi- 
tion north  of  Le  Port  was  improved. 
170  prisoners  being  taken  and  a  counter- 
attack repulsed.  A  German  night  at- 
tack on  the  Italian  position  on  the 
heights  of  Bligny  was  repulsed  with 
serious  losses. 

General  Pershing  announces  that  the 
American  positions  nort Invest  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry have  again  been  improved. 
Patroling  in  the  Vosges  is  reported  to 
have  been  active  where  enemy  raids 
were  repulsed. 

Berlin  reports  increased  fighting  activi- 
ties on  the  Ancre  and  Avre.  East  of 
Badonviller  shock  troops  are  said  to 
have  penetrated  the  Franco-American 
trenches,  inflicting  heavy  losses. 

AMERICA    AT    THE    FRONT  . 

June  19. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  American 
patrols  crossed  the  Marne  east  of 
Chateau  Thierry  and,  establishing  con- 
tact with  the  enemy,  killed  a  number 
and  brought  back  prisoners.  The 
American  artillery  east  and  west  of 
Chateau  Thierry  deluged  the  enemy 
with  shells  for  several  hours.  The 
Americans  sent  their  Brs1  gas-attack 
againsl  the  Germans  in  the  Woevre. 

June  20. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  Beadquarters  in  France  Btates 
that  at  dawn  German  trenches  and 
machine-gun  nests  in  front  of  Cantigny 

were  stormed.  Miiiiy  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  prisoners  taken. 
A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  between 
the  Meuee  and  the  Moselle  German 
troops  penetrated  the  American  posi- 
tion    at    Seicheprey,    inflicting    heavy 

losses. 

June  21.— Dispatches  from  the  Headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Army  in  France 
state  that  the  American  force-  rushed 
the  enemy's  positions  without  artillery- 
preparation,  straightening  their  line 
northwesl  of  Chiteau  Thierrj  At 
midnight  American  artillei?  poured 
an    avalanche   of    projectiles    into    the 
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The  Standard  SparJ^ 

'Plug  of  America 


A 


Symbol  of  Accomplishment 


Perfection  is  a  state  of  the  infinite. 

Human  mind  cannot  conceive  nor  hand  achieve  it. 

The  most  man  may  do  is  earnestly  to  strive  to 
go  farthest  toward  th.it  visionary  goal. 

In  so  far  as  he  accomplishes  this  his  work  .shall 
live,  be  it  bronzes,  books,  paintings,  operas  or — 
spark  plugs. 

AC  glazed  in  the  porcelain  of  a  spark  plug  is  a 
symbol  of  constant  striving  for  perfection ;  it  is 
a  symbol  of  years  of  research  by  the  man  who 
pioneered  this  industry  ;  it  is  a  symbol  of  a  lifetime 
devoted  to  the  sciences  of  ceramics  and  ignition. 

AC's  are  not  perfect  spark  plugs.  They  never  will 
be  perfect. 

Yet  the  true  criterion  has  always  judged  them  the 
best  obtainable.  And  this  much  is  true;  from 
year  to  year  AC  Spark  Plugs  will  be  better  and 
better  spark  plugs.    For  constantly  in  his  experi- 


mental laboratories  their  sponsor  is  striving  to 
outdo  that  which  is  now  deemed  best. 

Today  AC  has  the  concerted  endorsement  of  the 
automotive  industry.  In  all,  9-i  manufacturers 
plant-equip  with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

When  you  purchase  AC  Spark  Plugs,  you  know 
you  have  purchased  wisely.  For  your  selection  is 
supported  by  the  exacting  research  of  the  nation's 
leading  manufacturers. 

There  are  AC  Spark  Plugs  in  various  types,  espe- 
cially designed  for  every  make  and  style  of  motor. 

Look  for  the  letters  AC.  They  are  the  initials 
of  the  originator  —  glazed  in  the  porcelain  of 
every  spark  plug  he  manufactures. 

Write  for  booklet/'The  Unsuspected  Source 
of  Most  Motor  Ills,"  by  Albert  Champion- 
also  for  information  on  new  AC  Carbon 
Proof  Plugs  especially  designed  for  Ford, 
Overland  and  Studebaker  cars. 

Champion   Ignition   Company,    FLINT,    -JSCichigan 


\ 


All  the  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 


Acme  Trucks 

Chalmers 

Diamond  T 

Gram  m-  Bern- 

Lexington 

Murray 

Peerless 

S.  ripps-Booth 

Stutz 

Advance-Rumely 

Chandler 

Trucks 

stein  Trucks 

Libertv 

Nash 

Pierce-Arrow 

Seagrove  Fire 

Titan  Trucks 

Tractors 

Chevrolet 

Dorrls 

Hall  Trucks 

Locomobile 

National 

Pilot 

Trucks 

I  nited    States 

American- 

Cole 

Dort 

Hatfield 

Marmon 

Netco  Trucks 

Premier 

Signal  Trucks 

Motor  Trucks 

La  France 

Continental 

Duesenberg 

Haynes 

Maytag 

Oakland 

Reo 

Singer 

Willi-  Tractors 

Anderson 

Motors 

Motors 

Hudson 

McFarlan 

Old  Reliable 

Rikcr  Trucks 

Smith  Motor 

Waukesha 

Apperson 

Crane-Simplex 

Federal  Trucks 

Hupmobile 

McLaughlin 

Trucks 

Rock  Falls 

Wheel 

Motors 

Brockwav  Trucks 

Daniels 

Ford  &  SonTractors 

Jackson 

(Canada) 

Oldsmobile 

Rutenber  Motors 

Stearns- Knight 

\\  estcott 

Buffalo  Motors 

Davis 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Jordan 

Menominee 

Oneida  Trucks 

Samson  Tractors 

Stephens 

\%hite 

Bulck 

Deere  Tractors 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Jumbo  Trucks 

Trucks 

Packard 

Sandow  Trucks 

Sterling  Motors 

\\  llcox  Trux 

Cadillac 

Delco-Llght 

Genco  Light 

Kissel  Kar 

Mollne-Knlght 

Paige 

Sanford 

Sterling  Trucks 

Wisconsin 

J.  I.  Case 

Dodge  Brothers 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 

La  Crosse  Tractors 

Moreland  Trucks 

Patcrson 

Saxon 

Stewart  Trucks 

Motors 

Dealers:  What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in  your  aim  to  give  your  customers  the  best  ? 
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GMC  Trucks  Are  Bringing 
Us  the  Necessities  of  Life 


TODAY'S  SHORT  CUT  BETWEEN  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 


BACK  on  the  farm  the  crops 
that  are  to  feed  us  flourish 
under  the  arts  of  modern  agri- 
culture. 

Cultivating  the  soil  is  the  first  big 
problem  in  feeding  this  nation, 
and  nations  across  the  sea. 

The  next  big  problem  is  getting 
these  things  to  eat  from  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

It's  a  bigger  problem  now  than 
ever. 


arteries  of  rail  transportation 
are  struggling  to  bear  the  load. 

Every  traffic  auxiliary  must  be 
called  on.  So  GMC  Trucks  are 
shouldering  a  big  share. 

GMC  Trucks  are  breaking 
through  the  barriers  and  bring- 
ing to  man,  woman  and  child 
the  things  they  need. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  to  meet 
the  demands  of  heaviest  traffic 
in  this  new  age  of  transportation. 


Clogged  with  traffic,  the  great        Every  GMC  is  road  tested. 


GMC     S a  m  so  n 
Farm     Tractor 
also     ma  d  e     by 
General  Motors 
Truck      Company 


O.EAnED  TO    THE   GROUND 


Let   Your  Next   Truck  Be  a   GMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Branches  and  Distributors  In   Principal  Cities 
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wood  east  of  Chateau  Thierry  where  a 
liost  of  German  troops  and  material 
had  been  located  l>\  aerial  photo- 
graphs. In  one  small  ana  I, "JIM)  shells 
tell  in  ten  minutes. 
American  troops  forming  the  Rainbow 
division,  on  the  completion  of  one 
hundred  days'  consecutive  Bervice  on 
the  front  line  in  Lorraine,  were  cited 
by  the  French  General  for  their  line 
military  qualities  and  services. 

The  Berlin  official  communication  dealing 

with  the  operations  against  the  Ameri- 
can forces  slates  that  local  French  and 
American  attacks  southwest  of  \o\on 
and  nort  Invest  of  Chateau  Thierrj 
broke   down   with    heavy  loss   to   the 

Allies. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
learns  that  American,  troops  commanded 
by  American  officers  are  now  holding 
39  miles  on  the  battle-front  in  France. 

June  23. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  at  a 
conference  at  American  Headquarters, 
which  was  attended  by  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau,  General  Pershing,  General  Foch, 

Captain  Tardieu,  Major  General  Mac- 
Andrew,  and  Generals  Mordacq  and 
Weggand,  Franco-American  coopera- 
tion and  the  measures  to  be  taken  during 
the  next  few  months  were  discust,  and 
a  perfect  agreement  reached. 

June  24. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  in  France  states  that  American 
troops  captured  the  northwestern  part 
of  Belleau  Wood,  taking  prisoners  and 
five  machine  guns.  One  of  the  guns  was 
found  in  a  tree  and  was  operated  by  a 
cord  and  pulley.  Germans  are  drop- 
ping from  airplanes  circulars  urging 
German-Americans  to  desert  and  prom- 
ising them  the  Kaiser's  pardon. 

June  2."). — -General  Pershing  reports  that 
further  advances  were  made  by  the 
American  troops  in  the  Chateau  Thierry 
region,  five  machine  guns  and  material 
being  captured.  A  German  counter- 
attack at  Torcy  broke  down  with 
heavy  losses  under  [rifle,  machine-gun 
and  artillery-fire.  Several  Americans 
are  missing  as  the  result  of  an  enemy 
raid  in  Lorraine. 
The  American  casualty  list,  corrected 
according  to  the  latest  War  Department 
report,  follows:  Army:  Killed  in  ac- 
tion: 1,374;  died  of  wounds,  disease, 
accident,  and  other  causes,  2,167; 
wounded  in  action,  4,887;  missing  in 
action  (including  prisoners),  365.  Ma- 
rines: killed  in  action,  203;  died  of 
wounds,  etc.,  131;  wounded  in  action, 
776. 

THE    AUSTRIAN    OFFENSIVE 

June  19. —London  reports  that  Austrian 
troops  that  have  crossed  the  Piave 
are  in  a  perilous  position.  The  river 
has  swollen  to  a  flood,  many  bridges 
have  been  swept  away,  cutting  off 
supples  of  food  and  ammunition,  Avhile 
the  troops  penned  on  the  flat  ground  are 
being  terribly  cut  up  by  Italian  artil- 
lery and  Allied  airplanes. 

The  Italian  official  report  states  that  the 
enemy  has  been  completely  repulsed 
in  the  Grappa  and  Montello  region. 
New  attempts  by  the  enemy  to  cross 
the  Piave  from  San  Andrea  to  Candelu 
were  repulsed.  Italian  and  Allied  air- 
craft with  artillery  raked  the  enemy, 
forced  into  a  narrow  space  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Prisoners 
taken  since  the  beginning  of  the  battle 
number  9,011.  Many  guns  and  several 
hundred  machine  guns  were  captured. 

The  British  report  the  situation  on  their 
front  unchanged. 

The  Austrian  official  report  states  that 
the  southern  wing  of  Field-Marshal 
von  Boroevic's  army  group  has  made 
a  steady  advance  and  gained  fresh 
advantages.  Violent  attacks  by  the 
Italians  on  both  sides  of  the  Oderzo- 
Treviso  Railway  are  said  to  have 
broken    down    with    heavv    losses.      In 


spite   of    great    sacrifices    'he    Italians 

were  unable  to  obtain  an  a. haulage. 

June   20.     London    dispatches   state    that 
Italian      Army      Headquarters     reports 

tliat  conditions  on  the  bat  tie-Iron  t  are 
becoming  increasingly  advantageous  to 
the  Allies.  After  lour  days  of  fighting 
the  Austrians  who  crossed  the  J'ia\e 
are  surrounded  and  subjected  to  con- 
tinual bombardment,  the  swollen  river 
presenting  their  retreat.     The  enemy 

casualties  are   placed  at    150,000. 

Uome  dispatches  announce  that  the 
battle  on  the  Piave  continues  bitterly. 
The  Italian-  force  the  invaders  i,, 
withdraw  their  whole  front  north  of  the 
Montebclluna  Railway,  taking  more 
than  1,200  prisoners  and  numerous 
machine  guns. 

The  Italian  official  report  states  thai 
enemy  gains  in  front  of  Zenson  were 
promptly  checked  and  the  Austrians 
driven  back.  Czecho-Slovak  units  are 
reported  to  be  fighting  gloriously.  On 
the  Asiago  Plateau  French  units  carry 
the  positions  of  Bertigo  and  Pennar, 
capturing  102  prisoners.  Italian  troops 
captured  Costalunga  with  another 
hundred  prisoners. 

The  Austrian  official  report  states  that 
bitter  lighting  took  place  for  the  new- 
Austrian  positions  on  the  Fossetta 
Canal,  on  the  Oderzo-Treviso  Railway, 
and  on  the  Montello,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  Italians  drove  forward  in 
storming  columns  six  times.  The  re- 
port states  that  "heavy  losses  forced 
the  enemy  to  employ  his  reserves  with- 
out system.  All  Ins  efforts  were  in 
vain." 

June  21. — A  Paris  dispatch  stales  that 
according  to  a  message  to  La  Liberty 
from  Rome  the  Austrian  losses  in  their 
offensive  on  the  Italian  front  exceed 
120,000  men. 

A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  the  Italian 
forces  continued  their  counter-offen- 
sive on  the  Piave  River  front,  gaining 
further  ground  in  the  region  of  ETagare 
and  Zenson.  Five  heavy  Austro-Hun- 
garian  attacks  at  Losson  were  broken 
up  and,  exhausted  by  losses,  the  enemy 
retired.  Austrian  airplanes  carried  pro- 
visions to  the  troops  that  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Piave  and  were  penned  in 
bj'  the  flood  that  carried  away  their 
pontoon-bridges  between  Zenson  and 
Musile. 

The  Italian  War  Office  reports  that  on 
the  Montello  the  enemy  was  held  by  the 
Italian  troops,  which  gained  ground  in 
counter-attacks.  West  of  Candelu  a 
a  hostile  attack  was  repulsed.  The 
Italian  counter-attack  in  front  of 
Fagare  and  Zenson  took  them  on  to 
positions  held  on  June  18.  The  enemy 
suffered  heavy  losses,  several  hundred 
prisoners  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Italians.  In  the  area  west  of  San 
Dona  di  Piave  the  enemy  suffered  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  losses  in  five  assaults 
which  were  repulsed.  North  of  Cor- 
tellazzo  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  . 
sailors  and  bersaglieri  broke  into  the 
enemy's  line,  capturing  200  prisoners 
and  holding  their  positions. 

The  Austrian  official  communication 
states  that  the  Italians  continued  their 
attacks  with  undiminished  violence,  but 
in  vain.  On  the  Carso  Plateau  and  on 
the  Montello,  the  struggle  increased  to 
especial  violence,  waves  of  storming 
Allied  troops  being  destroyed.  Every- 
where the  Austrians  stood  their  ground 
in  hand-to-hand  lighting.  The  Italians 
concentrated  thrusting  troops  amount- 
ing to  eight  regiments.  The  tremen- 
dous consumption  of  their  power  forced 
the  Italians  to  throw  reserves  after 
reserves  into  the  battle.  Aside  from 
sanguinary  losses,  3,200  prisoners  were 
captured  on  the  last  fighting  day  but 
one  on  the  Montello  alone. 

A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  Premier 
Orlando  informed  Parliament  that  the 
efforts   of   the   Austrians   to   widen   the 


northeastern   salient   on   the  Montello' 
the  keystone  of    the  Piave  front,  had 

failed.      The     eneniv      losses      were     re- 
ported   to    be    enormous    and    several 
hundred    prisoners   wire   taken   by   the 
Italians.     A    semiofficial   dispatch 
the   Italian    counter-offensive    is   al 
luteh  Buperior  to  ill.   enemj  offensive. 
June  22.     London  dispatches  state  thai  the 
Austrians  an-  bringing  up  heavy  reen- 
forcements,  and  the  Germans  are  pre- 
paring to  Bend  large  forces  to  their  aid. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  I 
mier  < hiando  that  the  battle  had  l><  i  n 
won.  the  opinion  pre\  ails  in  London  and 
Paris    ih;it     fighting    will    be    resumed, 
perhaps    on    a    larger    scale    than    the 
offensive  of  a  week  ago. 
The   official    Italian    reporl    Btates    thai 
the  enemy's  offensive  pressure  has  not 
been  renewed  since  June  20.     A  strong 

local  at  lack   SOUthwe8l    of   FoBSalta    Was 

repulsed.  Ai  Cavazuocheriria  the  Ital- 
ians    enlarged      the      bridge-head      and 

captured  150  prisoners  and  a  largo 
quantity  of  arms  and  material.  On 
the  remainder  of  the  Front,  artillery- 
action  rectified  the  Italian  line  and 
resulted  in  the  taking  of  prisoners  and 
war-booty. 
The  Austrian  report  Btates  that  the 
lighting  on  the  Piave  diminished  in 
Violence,  but  that  wherever  the  Italians 
renewed  their  attacks  they  wen-  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses  as  before. 
The  number  of  prisoners  is  reported  to 
have     increased      to     40. (MM).        A     few 

Czecho-Slovak  legionaries  who  were 
among  the  prisoners  are  Btated  to  have 
been  immediately  subjected  to  "the 
treatment   prescribed  by  martial  law.'* 

June  23. — A  Milan  dispatch  to  Pans 
states  that  the  Austrians  have  brought 
up  reenforcements,  and  aid  from  Ger- 
many is  expected  when,  it  is  believed 
in  Italian  military  circles,  the  offensive 
will  be  renewed. 

London  dispatches  state  that  the  greatest 
of  Austria's  armies  is  falling  back- 
across  the  Piave  in  confusion.  The 
losses  in  one  week's  lighting  are  esti- 
mated at  200,000. 

Rome  officially  reports  that  prior  to  the 
flight  of  the  Austrians  the  Italian 
artillery  continued  to  bombard  the 
enemy  along  the  whole  Front,  the  in- 
fantry everywhere  maintaining  power- 
ful pressure.  A  semiofficial  reporl 
states  that  the  Austrians,  in  an  effort 
to  hide  their  own  disastrous  failure. 
announced  the  capture  on  June  22  of 
40. (MM)  prisoners,  while  the  figures 
really  represented  the  entire  Italian 
losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

The  Austrian  official  account  Btates 
that  heavy  rains,  which  have  placed 
under  water  broad  stretches  of  the 
Venetian  Plain,  have  multiplied  the 
burdens  and  privations  of  warfare. 
The  Piave  has  become  a  rushing  stream, 
and  it  was  only  possible  to  supply  the 
fighting  men  with  munitions  and  pro- 
\isions  with  the  greatesl  difficulty. 
The  lighting  is  reported  to  be  less 
violent  and  confined  to  artillery-duels 
generally. 

June  24. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  Austrian  rout  appears  to  be  com- 
plete. An  official  message  announces 
the  evacuation  by   the  enemy  of  the 

Montello  Plateau  and  the  right  bank  of 
•     the  Piave  River. 

The  Italian  official  report  says  that  the 
Austrian  flight  across  the  river  under 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  Italian  artillery 
continued,  with  the  Italian  troops  at 
the  enemy's  heels.  The  right  bank  of 
the  Piave,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
[>ort ion  at  Musile,  is  again  in  Italian 
bands,  together  with  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  material.  An  extraordinary 
number  of  Austrian  dead  are  reported 
to  cover  the  ground. 
The  Austrian  report  says  that  a  "'condi- 
tion has  arisen  by  reason  of  the  height 
of  the  water  and  bad  weather  which  has 
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3e  suspicious  of  tender 
gums 


BE  suspicious  of  any 
tenderness  or  bleed- 
ing of  the  gums. 
This  is  usually  the 
first  stage  of  Pyorrhea — 
an  insidious  disease  of  the 
gums  that  destroys  the 
teeth  and  undermines 
bodily  health. 

Gradually  the  gums  be- 
come spongy.    They  in- 
flame, then  shrink,  thus 
exposing  the  unenameled 
tooth-base  to  the  ravages 
of  decay.     Tiny  open- 
ings  in   the   gums  form 
gateways  for   disease 
germs  to  enter  the  sys- 
tem.    Medical   science 
has  traced  many  ills  to 
these  infecting  germs  in 
the  gums  weakened  by 
Pyorrhea. 

They  are  now  known 
to  be  a  frequent  cause 
of  indigestion ,  anaemia, 
rheumatism  and  other 
serious  conditions. 

So  watch  carefully 
for  that  first  tenderness 
orbleedingof  thegums. 
Try  Forhan's  immedi- 
ately. It  positively  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease)  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. 

And  in  preventing 
Pyorrhea  —  it  guards 
against  other  ills 

Forhan's  (For  the 
Gums)  cleans  teeth 
scientifically  as  well. 
|  Brush  your  teeth  with 
it.  It  keeps  the  teeth 
white  and  free  from 
tartar. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 

30c  and  55c  tubes 
i       All  Druggists 

\    FORHAN  CO. 
6th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 

Trial  Tube 

Free 
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American  home  where  education  and  Culture 


needed     in    e\ 
truly  esteemed. 


\A  Chef  of 


YourOwn  \ 


--  could  not  prepare  these  delightful  dishes 
•o  quickly,  easily,  economically  as  you  can 
yourself.   Just  heat  the  tin  and  serve. 

PURITY    CROSS 

Creamed  Chicken  a  la  King.  Welsh  Rarebit, 
Lobster   a   la    Newbunr,    Creamed    Finnan 
Haddie,  etc.     Sold  by  all  fine  grocers  and 
delicatessens, 
rurity  Cross  Model  Kitchen, Orancc  N.J. 


"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

— makes  dainty  women 
so  much  daintier 

A  little  "Mum,"  applied  after 
the  hath,  neutralizes  all  em- 
barrassing body  odors.  Thou- 
sands of  stylish  women  are 
"Mum"  devotees. 

25c — at  drug  anil  department   Btoret. 

"M//w"   is  a    Tra./e  Mart   registered  in 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

••Mum"    Ml j   Co   1106   Chritnut   Street  Philadelphia 


caused  us  to  evacuate  Montello  and 
some  sectors  of  the  other  positions  we 
had  won  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rave. 
Our  movements  remained  wholly  un- 
observed by  the  enemy." 

June  25. — Paris  reports  that  since  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  the  Italians  and 
their  Allies  are  now  taking  the  of- 
fensive on  the  northern  front,  making 
material  gains  on  the  Asiago  Plateau 
and  in  the  Monte  Grappa  and  Monte 
Asolone  regions.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  Italians,  reported  on 
June  24  to  be  45,000,  has  been  increased 
to  48,000. 

The  Italian  official  report  states  that  the 
right  bank  of  the  Piave  has  been  com- 
pletely reoccupied  by  the  Italian  troops, 
1,007  men  and  18  officers  being  taken 
prisoners.  Prisoners  numbering  102 
were  taken  in  successful  enemy  raids 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  di  Valdella. 
On  the  Grappa  front  heavy  losses  were 
inflicted  on  the  enemy,  and  1,326  men, 
7  officers,  and  16  machine  guns  were 
captured. 

The  Austrian  report  states  that  in  the 
Montello  region  the  Italians  are  "feel- 
ing their  way"  to  the Piavejwith patrols, 
but  that  the  Austrian  troops  had  been 
able  to  carry  out  their  movement  "in 
accordance  with  plans."  Since  June 
15,  it  is  reported  that  50,000  prisoners, 
including  1,100  officers,  have  been 
taken  by  the  Austrian  troops,  and  the 
lowest  loss  to  the  Italians  and  their 
Allies  is  placed  at  150,000.  During 
the  day  there  was  bitter  fighting  on  the 
Monte  di  Valdella,  the  Col  del  Rosso, 
Asolone,  Solarolo,  and  Monte  Pertica. 
The  report  states  that  the  Italians  were 
thrown  back  everywhere. 

THE    WAK    IN    THE    AIR 

June  19. — London  reports  that  according 
to  statements  reaching  the  War  Office 
fifty-eight  enemy  airplanes  have  been 
brought  down  over  the  various  fronts 
during  the  past  twenty-four  hours. 
Dispatches  from  the  American  Armjr  in 
France  state  that  five  American  bomb- 
ing-planes dropt  thirty-eight  bombs 
on  the  station  and  tracks  at  Conflans. 
Several  enemy  planes  were  encountered, 
but  the  Americans  returned  safely. 

June  20. — An  official  report  from  Rome 
states  that  Italian  and  Allied  airmen 
and  seaplanes  of  the  Italian  Royal 
Navy  participated  actively  and  un- 
interruptedly in  the  battle  with  the 
Austrians.  Fourteen  enemy  planes 
were  brought  down. 

A  French  official  statement  from  Paris 
announces  that  835  German  airplanes 
have  been  destroyed  since  January  1. 
Following  are  the  monthly  losses 
during  the  present  year:  January, 
France  20  and  Germany  78;  Febru- 
ary, France,  18  and  Germany  79; 
March,  France  50  and  Germany  186; 
April,  France  46  and  Germany  136; 
May,  France.  60  and  Germany  356. 

The  British  official  statement  for  the  day 
announces  the  destruction  of  nine 
German  machines,  and  two  driven 
down  out  of  control.  One  British 
machine  is  reported  missing. 

General  Pershing  reports  to  Washing- 
ton that  American  aviators  again  suc- 
cessfully bond)  tlie  railroad-tracks  and 
station  at  Conflans. 
June  21. — A  Koine  dispatch  states  that 
for  the  first  time  the  Italian  airmen 
had  as  companions  '•' daring  American 
pilots."  It  is  reported  that  Major 
Baratta.  who  had  won  his  thirty-first 
victory  in  the  air.  failed  to  return  from 
a  Might  on  June  19. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  Serjeant 
Kohayaski,  Japanese  aviator  in  the 
French  service,  has  been  killed  in  an 
aerial  battle.  Lieutenant  de  Turenne 
has  brOUghl  down  his  tenth  eiienn   plane 

and  become  an  ace.     Lieutenant  Madon 

has    brOUghl    down    his    t  liirt  y-fourt  h. 
A    Paris  dispatch   -tales   that    First    l.ieut. 


Frank  L.  Baylies,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  leading  American  ace  in  the 
French  Flying  Corps,  is  missing,  after  a 
fight  with  four  German  machines. 

The  official  statement  on  aerial  operations 
states  that  on  June  20  one  enemy 
machine  was  brought  down.  One  Brit- 
ish machine  is  missing. 
June  22. — The  Italian  official  report  of 
aerial  activities  on  the  Austrian  front 
states  that  ten  enemy  airplanes  and 
three  captive  balloons  were  brought 
down. 

The  Austrian  statement  reports  that 
between  -June  15  and  20  forty-two 
Allied  airplanes  and  four  captive  bal- 
loons were  destroyed. 

The  British  War  Office  communication, 
dealing  with  aerial  activities,  states  that 
on  June  21  photographic  reconnaissance-, 
and  patrols  were  carried  on,  one  hostile 
machine  being  destroyed.  Two  British 
machines  are  missing. 

June  23. — A  dispatch  from  Italian  Head- 
quarters in  northern  Italy  states  that 
Clarence  Young,  of  the  American  Avia- 
tion Corps,  was  compelled  to  descend 
within  the  Austrian  lines.  He  was  said 
not  to  have  been  injured. 

The  British  official  report  on  aerial 
activities  states  that  during  24  hours 
15  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  on  the 
Bapaume  dump,  railway  stations  at 
Armentieres,  Steenwerk,  and  Bac-St. 
Maur  and  the  Bruges  docks. 

The  Italian  report  states  that  big  and 
effective  bombardments  of  the  enemy's 
lines  of  communication  were  carried  out 
by  Italian  and  Allied  planes.  Ten 
enemy  machines  were  brought  down, 
bringing  the  enemy  losses  in  the  air 
since  June  15  up  to  95  airplanes  and  t» 
captive  balloons. 

June  24. — The  official  British  report  on 
aerial  operations  states  that  one  hostile 
machine  was  destroyed.  Two  British 
machines  failed  to  return.  During  the 
night  six  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  on 
the  sidings  and  station  at  Cambrai. 
One  British  night-flying  machine  did  not 
return. 

June  25. — The  Italian  official  report  states 
that  on  June  23  and  24  nine  enemy 
airplanes  were  brought  down. 

.NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

June  20. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  on 
the  night  of  May  10-11  (believed  to 
mean  June  10-11)  the  transport  Santo 
Anna,  from  Bizerta  for  Alalta.  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk.  Of  the  2,150 
soldiers  and  native  workmen  on  board 
1,512  were  saved. 
A  British  Admiralty  report  states  that  a 
British  squadron,  reconnoitering  off 
Helgoland  Bight  on  June  li».  was 
attacked  by  enemy  airplanes.  No  hits 
were  made,  but  a  German  seaplane  was 
brought  down  by  gun-tire. 

June  22.  A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the 
Under-Secretary  or  the  Navy,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Deputies,  declared  that 
two-thirds  of  the  German  submarines 

launched  are  already  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  and  that  they  are  being  de- 
stroyed twice  as  last  as  they  are  built. 
June  23.-  According  to  the  official  state- 
ment issued  in  Berlin.  German  sub- 
marines during  Ma\  sank  lill.OOO  tons 
of  shipping,  and  during  April  badly 
damaged  .">(>. (M)()  tons  that  were  taken  to 
Allied  ports,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage 
already  announced  for  that  month. 
Twenty-three  men  Buffering  from  hunger 
and    exposure    after     their    \  essel     was 

sunk  by  a  German  submarine  off  the 
Virginia  ooasl  an    landed  at  Norfolk. 


June 


Masters  of   \ . ^sels  arriving  at 


Norfolk.    \'a..   report    the    presence   in 

West-Indian      waters      o\'     a     fast     and 

heavily  armed  German  raider. 

i  iik    BRITISH    at  thk   vkon  r 

June  21.      A    London  dispatch  states  that 

the    British    casualties    reported    during 
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Two  Ways  of  Selling 


THE 


The  New  Way 


Factory 


OUVER  Typewriter 

The  New  Way  Saves  You  $51 


You 


The  Old  Way:  It  cost  $51 
to  sell  you  a  typewriter. 
Rents  of  offices  in  50 
cities,  salaries,  commis- 
sions and  other  costly 
practices — each  demand- 
ed its  share. 


The  New  Way:  We  ship  direct  from 
the  factory  to  you,  eliminating  all 
middlemen.  This  saves  the  $51, 
and  it  now  goes  to  you.  A  $100 
Oliver  costs  you  but  $49.  Why 
waste  [$51  by  buying  typewriters 
the  old  way? 


These  Facts  Will  Save  You  Money 

NOTE  that  this  advertisement  is   signed   by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  itself. 
It  is  not  the  advertisement  of  a  concern  offering  second-hand  or  rebuilt  Olivers  of  an  earlier  model. 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  makes  only  new  machines.     The  entire  facilities  of  its  factory  arc- 
devoted  to  this  one  purpose.     And  our  new  way  of  selling  has  caused  us  to  build  new  additions  to  this  factory. 


The  old  way,  as  explained  above,  was  wasteful  and  wrong. 
So  people  have  welcomed  our  new  economical  plan  and  our  out- 
put has  multiplied. 

We  offer  for  $49  the  exact  machine  which  formerly  sold  at 
$100.  This  is  our  Model  Nine,  the  finest  typewriter  we  ever 
built.  It  has  the  universal  keyboard,  so  any  stenographer  may 
turn  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation  and  do  better  work 
more  easily. 

And  it  has  dozens  of  superiorities  not  found  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  it  has  far  fewer  parts.  This  means  longer  wear, 
and  naturally,  few  or  no  repairs. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  '20-year  development.  If  any  type- 
writer is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  splendid  model. 

It  is  the  same  machine  preferred  by  great  concerns  such  as 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Otis 
Elevator  Company  and  hosts  of  others.  Such  concerns 
demand  the  best.     Yet  they  are  not  wasteful. 


FREE  TRIAL 


Now    "x3 


Merely  clip  the  coupon  below,  asking  us  to  send  a 
froe  trial  Oliver.  We  do  not  ask  a  penny  down.  When  the 
Oliver  arrives  try  it  out.  Put  it  to  every  test.  Compare  its 
workmanship. 

Then,  when  you  are  convinced  that  the  Oliver  Nine  is  all 
we  claim,  and  you  prefer  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  S3  per  month. 

During  the  free  trial,  you  are  not  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion to  buy.  If  you  wish  to  return  it,  we  even  refund  the 
transportation  charges. 

Used  typewriters  accepted  in  exchange  at  a  fair  valuation. 

Or,  if  you  would  rather  know  more  about  our  plans  before 
ordering  a  free-trial  Oliver,  check  the  coupon  for  our  amazing 
book  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason 
and  Mk-  Remedy."  We  accompany  it  with  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalog  describing  the  Oliver  Nine. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now  and  check 
it    instead    of   waiting    until    later. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 


103A  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 

Chicago,  III. 

Act  Quickly — 
While   This  Price  Lasts 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

103 A  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

□    Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free  ins|>ection.     If   I 
keep  it.  I  will  pay  Slii  at  the  rate  of  $i  per  month.      The  title 
to  remain  in  you  unfil  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  [choose 
to  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of 
live  days. 

□    Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.     Mail  me  your  book — 
■The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy." 
your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 
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Adhesive 

Plaster  Tape 


Strong — Rubber  Coated 
Almost  Waterproof 

Sticks  Instantly 
to  Anything  Dry 
and  Stays  Stuck 


■4 


Attach  it  Beneath  a  Tear 


The  Every  Day  First  Aid 

Every  druggist  sells  a  strong  and  clinging  rubber-coated  tape,  called 
B&B  Adhesive  Plaster  Tape.  It  sticks  instantly  to  anything  that's  dry. 
And  it  forms  a  firm  and  lasting  binding  which  is  practically  water- 
proof. 

On  rubber,  metal,  wood,  cloth,  glass  or  anything,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  article  itself. 

Every  home  has  uses  for  it.  Every  home  without  it  wastes  things 
which  could  easily  be  mended. 

Get  it  and  see  how  often  you  require  it.  A  hundred  times  you'll 
wonder  what  you  ever  did  without  it. 

Some  of  the  Countless  Uses 


i 


Grips  for 

Golf  Clubs 

and  Tennis 

Rackets 


Mends  lawn  hose. 
Mends  umbrellas. 
Mends  broken  handles. 
Makes  temporary  repairs 
inner  tubes  and  tires. 


to 


Mends  leaky  pipes. 

Mends  rubber  articles  of  any 

sort. 
Makes    firm    grips    for    golf 

clubs  and  tennis  rackets. 


Mends  torn  cloth.  Attach  on  the 
under  side.  Insulates  electric 
wires.      Seals  fruit  jars. 

Prevents  chafing  of  the  hands 
and  heels. 


Mends  Rubber 


B&B  Adhesive  is  a  strong,  firm  tape  with  an  ever-sticky  rubber  coating  on  one  side. 
So  it  is  always  ready  to  apply,  and  it  needs  no  wetting. 

It  is  made  by  experts  who  have  spent  25  years  in  perfecting  Adhesive  Plasters.  It  is 
made  for  surgeons  largely.    You  will  find  it  perfect  for  home  uses  if  you  get  the  B&B. 

Get  it  today.  You  can  probably  count  a  dozen  needs  you  have  for  it  tonight.  And 
nearly  every  day  brings  new  ones.  Have  an  extra  spool  to  carry  when  you  go  away  from 
home. 


Mends  Wood 


Sold  by  Druggists 
on   Spools  of  All  Sizes 

Buy  5   Yard  Spools 
for  Economy 

Our  Adhesive  Book  pictures  80 
uses.    Ask  your  druggist  for  it 
free      when     you      buy      B&B 
Adhesive. 


An  Economical  Size 


utefc 


Bau«r  £  Black 

U<I1I  U    k    1 


^wvT\ 

jjJi   Double-Sure 

7$ 

*JQj  Pro'ducts 

B&B 
B&B 
B&B 
B&B 

Absorbent  Cotton 
Bandages  and  Gauze 
Fumigators 
First  Aid  Outfits 

All  made  under  ideal  conditions.    Ail 
put  up  in  protective  packages.    For  safe- 
ty's sake  in  nil  thrsr   lines  asL  for  BotB. 

BAUER    &    BLACK,    Makers    of  Surgical    Dressings,    etc.,    Chicago,    New    York,    Toronto 
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the  past  week  aggregated  :!»'», ti'jo,  the 
number  killed  oi  dying  from  wounds 
being  235  officers  and   1,2  17  men. 

Tin.    CENTRAL    POWERS 

.June  19. — A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam 
stales  that  the  Vienna  Arbeiter  Zeitung 
announces  that  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  the  mines,  mints, 
telegraph,  and  posts  wait  upon  Austrian 
Premier  von  Seidler  and  Finance 
Minister  von  Wimmer  and  declare 
that  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  wages 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  living. 
They  were  told  that  the  state  had 
reached  its  utmost  limit  of  expense. 
Dire  distress  is  reported  outside  of 
Vienna.  In  many  communes  the  people 
bave  had  no  potatoes,  fats,  or  flour  for 
tour  months.  The  newspaper  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  peace. 

June  20. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
tin-  situation  in  Austria  is  becoming 
more  serious.  Rioting  in  the  streets  of 
Vienna  is  reported.  Mobs  break  into 
bakeries  and  stone  the  residence  of 
Premier  von  Seidler  as  well  as  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  Hofburg  Palace. 
More  than  100,000  workers  in  the  city 
are  reported  to  have  gone  on  strike,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Vulcan  arsenal  and 
the  Warschalowski  airplane  works. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that  16 
persons,  including  some  women,  have 
been  arrested  and  executed  in  East 
Flanders  on  suspicion  of  being  guilty  of 
espionage. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  heavily 
censored  private  messages  received  in 
Stockholm  indicate  that  several  work- 
men were  killed  and  many  injured  by 
police  and  soldiers  during  peace  demon- 
strations in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and 
Cologne. 
June  21. — A  dispatch  from  The  Hague 
states  that  the  Vienna  Labor  Council 
has  renewed  its  demands  for  a  speedy 
peace  without  annexations  or  indemni- 
ties and  the  creation  of  a  league  of 
nations. 

Word  reaches  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  from  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin  that  Germany  had 
agreed  in  principle  to  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
to  discuss  the  treatment  and  exchange 
of  prisoners  and  the  pay  of  officers. 

in  a  speech  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
Premier  Tisza  declared  that  in  many 
provinces  there  is  only  one-third  or  one- 
quarter  of  the  food  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  population  in  health,  and,  as 
regards  food-supplies,  Hungary  is  as 
badly  off  as  Austria. 

June  22. — A  dispatch  from  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, to  the  Havas  agency  in  Paris,  says 
that  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Mayor  of  Vienna  for  assistance  in  the 
food  crisis,  General  Ludendorff,  First 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  German 
Armies,  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to 
furnish  aid  from  German  sources.  The 
Mayor  of  Budapest  replied  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Vienna's  plea  for  help. 
Advices  reaching  London  from  Austria 
state  that  a  great  strike  movement  i* 
spreading  through  Vienna  to  Budapest, 
where  9  strikers  are  killed  and  36 
wounded  in  a  clash  with  the  police  at  the 
government  railway-shops. 

June  23. — According  to  dispatches  from 
Swiss,  Italian,  and  Dutch  sources,  the 
situation  in  Austria  is  becoming  more 
serious.  Police  and  troops  are  forced 
to  disperse  large  crowds  in  front  of  the 
German  Embassy  who  were  shouting, 
"Down  with  Germany!''  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  strikers  in  Vienna  now 
number  150,000. 

A  London  dispatch  announces  that  rail- 
way workers  in  Bessarabia  are  on  strike, 
and  the 'whole  country  is  paralyzed,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  Zurich. 
B I  any  munition -depots  occupied  by 
Russians  have  been  blown  up. 

A  dispatch  from  The  Hague  states  that  as 


a  protest  against  the  reduction  in  the 

bread  ration,  2, (MM)  workers  in  the  < 
man    ninnit  ion-pla  nt  s     in    Cologne    and 

M  iilheirn  have  struck. 
.tune    25.     A    dispatch    from    Amsterdam 

states  that    Dr.  \  on  Kiihlmann.  German 

Foreign  Secretary,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Reichstag,  disclaims  Germany's  d< 
for  world-dominat ion.  places  the  respon- 
sibility  for   the   conflict    primarily   on 
Russia,  and  declares  that  Germany  and 

her    allies    desire    only    '"a    free.    Strong, 
independent      existence"      within      tin 
boundaries   drawn    for    theni    "by     his- 
tory."     lint  peace  by  force  of  arms  can 
Uever  be  reached,  he  insists,  because  of 

Germany's  position  on  the  battle-fields, 
her  "enormous  resources,  and  the 
determination  at  home."  The  speech 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  iii  most  depres- 
sion among  the  German  people  be- 
cause of  its  purport  that  the  war  must 
continue. 

OPERATIONS    IN     AMERICA 

June  1!>.  -Com.  Bainbridge  Colby,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  ( Jommittee  on  Agricull lire 
not  to  report  a  nation-wide  bone-dry 
prohibition  measure,  alleged  that  it 
would  reduce  the  production  of  vessels 
by  the  United  States  Shipping  Hoard 
25  per  cent. 
Indictments  returned  by  a  Federal  Grand 
.Jury  charges  four  employees  of  the  War 
and  Navy  departments  with  trying  to 
collect  on  a  duplicate  bill  for  $187,000 
submitted  by  a  dry-ddck  company  lot- 
repairs  to  a  government  vessel. 

June  21. — A  dispatch  from  Indianapolis 
states  that  Leonard  A.  Suit  ken,  a 
Municipal  Court  Judge  of  New  York, 
and  his  brother,  Maurice  L.,  of  In- 
dianapolis, are  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  the  draft. 

June  22.— More  than  $5,000,000,000  for 
field-artillery  and  ammunition  for  the 
Army  of  General  Pershing  is  provided 
in  a  bill  reported  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Representative 
Borland,  of  Missouri,  in  reporting  the 
bill,  said  that  it  provided  tor  a  program 
of  three  armies,  each  to  consist  of 
1,375,000  men. 

Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff, 
announces  that  more  than  000,000 
American  troops  have  left  for  Europe 
and  that  the  nation  is  five  months  ahead 
of  its  program. 

Washington  announces  that  nearly  half 
a  million  tons  of  shipping  -17  steel  and 
52  wooden  vessels — will  Be  launched  on 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Gulf  from  American  ways  on 
July  4,  in  an  epoch-making  celebration. 

June  23. — Washington  announces  that  the 
Navy  Department  is  in  possession  of 
information  indicating  that  wireless 
code  messages  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween enemy  (/-boats  off  the  coast  and 
private  shore  stations  in  the  United 
States. 

A  statement  by  Secretary  Daniels  shows 
the  strength  of  the  Navy  to  be  450,093 
men,  as  follows:  Regular  Navy,  9,204 
officers  and  205,798  enlisted  men;  Naval 
Reserves,  14,104  officers  and  148,505 
enlisted  men;  Marine  Corps,  1,134 
officers  and  48,505  enlisted  men;  Na- 
tional Naval  Volunteers,  785  officers  and 
15,000  enlisted  men;  Coast  Guard,  228 
officers  and  6,000  enlisted  men. 

Blanket  authority  to  increase  the  price  of 
wheat  in  any  market  is  conferred  upon 
Food  Administrator  Hoover  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

OPERATIONS    IX    GREAT    BRITAIN 

June  25.  —Edward  Sho'rtt,  Chief  Secretary 

for  Ireland,  declares  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  messages  are  being  ex- 
changed between  agents  in  Ireland  and 
Germany  and  that  the  German-Irish 
plot  is  a  real  danger  to  England. 

THE    SITUATION"    IX    RUSSIA 
June  21. — A   Moscow  dispatch  states  that 
because   of   a   disagreement    with   <!er- 


manj  the  Russian  W  >ner  ( toll 

has  ordered  the  repatriation  of  German 
prisoners  between  tin  •  ■'  Pi  and  45 

P8    to    be     itopt. 

A  Stockholm  dispatch  -ays  thai  telegrams 
from  Petrograd  Btate  thai  the  counter- 
revolutionary    movement,     aided     by 

(  V.echo-S|o\  a  k  I  mop  |  om 

Siberia  to  Samara  and  the  1  ral  dis- 
t  rifts.  A  bridge  at  Samara  on  the 
VolgS  baa  been  blown  up,  -topping  all 
traffic  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
and  shutting  off  the  Siberian  grain- 
Bupply. 
The  state  Department  in  Washington  is 
advised  that  the  Cossack  foroi  of  Gen- 
eral   Semenoff     has     been     defeated     by 

Bolshevik  troop-  and  b  retiring  into 
Chinese  territory. 

June  23.  A  Moscow  dispatch  states  that 
Mr.  Brousky,  Commissioner  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce,  announced   to  the 

Kiisso-Gernian  Commission  that  a 
foreign  loan  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
Re  engagement  to  Germany,  and, 

as  a  guaranty  for  the  loan  it  would  grant 
Germany  wide  exploitation  of  l; 

natural     resource-,     a     portion     of     the 

profits  going  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  would  retain  control  of  the 
concessions. 

FOREIGN 

June  19.— Washington  states  that  cable 
reports  from  the  American  Minister  at 
Teheran.  Persia,  announce  that  in- 
vading Turkish  troops  bave  sacked  the 

American  '    hospital      at       Tabriz,      and 

sei/.ed  the  American  and   British  con- 
sulates. 
London     dispatches    announce     that     an 
intercepted      dispatch      from      Moscow 
states  that   a  great   revolt    has  begun  at 
Kief.      Artillery-stores  areV-aid  to  ha\< 
been  exploded  and  there  is  continuous 
street    fighting.      Forty  thousand    pet 
ants    armed    and  organized  are  said  to 
be  participating  in  the  revolt. 

June  21. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Arthur  Griffith,  the  Sinn-Fein  leader 
recently  arrested  in  the  general  round- 
up in  Ireland,  has  been  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  East  Cavan, 
defeating  the  Nationalist  candidate  1>\ 
a  vote  of  3,792  to  2,681. 
A  Central  News  dispatch  to  London 
quotes  the  Wolff  Bureau,  the  German 
semiofficial  news  agency,  as  stating 
that  the  report  that  former  Imperial 
German  Chancellor  vmi  Bethmann- 
llollweg  had  suffered  an  apoplectic 
attack  was  untrue. 

June  24. — A  Dublin   dispatch  that 

thepolice'sei/.c  4(),000irounds  of  ammuni- 
tion found  in  a  consignment  of  grain 
in  Smithfield  market.  The  seaport 
of  Tralee,  County  Kerry,  is  proclaimed 
a  special  military  area. 

DOMESTIC 

June  21. — Joseph  F.  Rutherford,  president 
of  the  International'  Bible  student-' 
Association,  and  six  other  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  late  "Pastor"  Russell's 
Organization  are  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  each  in  the  Fed- 
eral Penitentiary  for  the  circulation  of 
antiwar  propaganda. 

June  22. — Sixty  persons  are  dead  and  129 
in  hospitals  as  the  result  of  a  collision 
between  an  equipment  train  and  a 
Wallace-Hagenbeck  circus  train  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  five  miles 
west  of  ( iary,  I  ml. 

June  23. — Washington  announces  that  all 
weekly  records  in  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  were  broken  when  for 
the  week  ending  June  l.~>  the  production 
was  12,571,000  tons,  exceeding  that  of 
the  previous  week  by  170, (XX)  tons. 
The  output  of  anthracite  was  100  per 
cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines,  indi- 
cating that  fuel  is  being  produced  at  the 
rate  of  about   740,000,000  tons  a  year. 
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Liberty  Bond 
Questions 

Do  yon  know  what  to  do  if  you  lose 
your  Liberty  Bond? 

Do  you  know  what  other  Liberty  Bond 
you  can  exchange  it  for? 

Do  you  know  all  you  should  know  about 
your  investment? 

Send  for  Booklet  H-9 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


For  July 
Investment 

TX7RITE  for  our  National 
vv  Thrift  Investment  List 
showing  a  varied  offering 
of  6%  First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  Serial  Bond  issues. 
All  issues  are  upon  new, 
income  -  producing  prop- 
erty. In  each  case  the 
value  of  the  property  is  double  or  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  issue.  Send  for 
National  Thrift  Investment  List. 

Federal  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co. 

Harry  W.  Ford,  Pres.  (126) 

90D  Griswold  St.  Detroit 


7f}/  Each  $100  Apartment  Bond  d*7 
/  /0  You  Buy  Pays  You  Yearly  *P  • 

Denominations  $100,  $500,  $1000.  Your  money  secured  by  a 
First  Mortgage  on  new,  metropolitan  apartment  building  cen- 
trally located.  A  host  of  clients  living  in  more  than  40states 
have  bought  bonds  and  mortgages,  pronouncing  bonds  issued 
under  efficient  MILLER  SERVICE  protective  safeguards, 
"prompt  paying  and  superior."  MILLER  SERVICE  pro- 
tected bonds, acid  test  investments.  No  investor  has  ever  fore- 
closed or  lost  a  dollar  in  a  MILLER  SERVICE  bond  or  mort- 
gage. Ask  for  booklet  "Miller  Service — How  This  Insures 
the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Buyer"and  "Circular  No.  154  "  Free. 

Gl      Mil  I  CD  m      Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fin. 
.   L.  IVlILLtrv  LU.,  joioHurtz  Bldg..     Atlanla.  Gil. 

THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed    in  every 
American  hnme  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


EDWARDS 


LOCKERS 


We  furnish  Edwards  complete  lock- 
er equipments  for  factories,  stores, 
■chools,  colleges .  clubs,  gymnas- 
iums, offices,  etc.  The  Edwards 
Steel  Lockers  are  complete  with  hat 
eh  el  ves,  hooks,  locking  devices  Jocks 
and  number  plates.  They  are  adjust- 
able, economize  space  and,  have  no 
complicated  parts.  Each  locker  c  m- 
prises  only  six  units— interchange- 
able and  standardized,  making  the 
Edwards  Steel  Lockers  cheapest  and 
pest.  Every  locker  guaranteed.  All 
beautifully  finished  in  baked  enam- 
el. Send  for  catalog  and  estimates. 
Koaponsible  ropreBentativeswith  es- 
tablished offices  wanted  for  unoccu- 
pied territory*     Write    for    terms.. 

The  Edwards  Mfg.,  Co.,  337-38?  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Makers  also  of  Edwards  Adjustable  All-Steel  Shelving  for  Postoffices, 
Factories,  Dept.  Stores  and  all  places  where  wood  shelving  is  used. 
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Parts 

Interchangeable 
Standardized 
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PAPER  NAPKINS 


For  picnics. motor  luncheons.  Mvm 
parties,  and  the  summer  homc.Alwavs 
clean  and  very  incxpensive.Usecmce 
and  throw  awayTwo  qualities-  re£u  la  r 
and  extra  heavy 

At  10.000  SD« iim>vMi  dealer* 
Send  to  Dennlson,  Oept.  K,  Framingham,  Mass. 
lor  "The  Handy  Booh" 


©  What  Next  ? 


INVESTMENTS  'AND  -FINANCE 


WHAT  ARE  THE  LUXURIES  THAT 

MAY  BE  TAXED  TO  HELP  PAY 

THE  COSTS  OF  WAR 

THUS  far  in  our  war-tax  legislation  Con- 
gress has  dealt  lightly  with  luxuries, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  economies  in  per- 
sonal expenditures  in  our  first  year  of  war 
have  not  been  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 
To  aid  the  Government,  Americans  must 
save  more.  Hence  the  probable  imposition 
of  heavy  taxes  payable  next  year  on  luxu- 
ries. Our  p'eople,  as  no  other  in  the  world, 
need  to  abandon  their  extravagances  in 
vain  display,  personal  adornment,  eating 
and  drinking,  pleasure-seeking,  unnecessary 
travel,  gambling,  and  dissipation.  Vast 
resources  in  labor,  capital,  raw  materials, 
buildings,  and  fuel  might  thus,  says  a 
writer  in  Financial  America,  "be  diverted 
from  unworthy  uses  to  the  noblest  of 
services,  the  defense  of  America  and 
humanity,  to  the  production  of  necessities 
for  our  people  and  armies  engaged  in  the 
struggle,  and  those  of  the  war-weary 
Allied  nations  who  have  borne  the  burden 
of  the  struggle  these  four  years." 

Congress  already  has  levied  many 
special  taxes  on  necessities  of  all  kinds. 
For  example,  5  per  cent,  on  express 
packages,  3  per  cent,  on  freight  bills, 
8  per  cent,  on  passenger  fares,  10  per 
cent,  on  steamship  and  sleeping-car  berths, 
and  5  cents,  on  telegraph  messages; 
while  the  man  obliged  to  pay  with  a 
promissory  note  must  pay  also  two  cents 
tax  for  each  $100,  and  sales  of  real  estate 
and  securities,  the  sending  of  letters  and 
parcels,  all  pay  war-taxes.  But  on  luxuries 
"the  hand  of  war -taxation  has  fallen 
lightly."  Small  yachts  and  pleasure  boats 
have  paid  fifty  cents  a  year  for  each  foot 
of  length  and  larger  craft  a  dollar  a  foot, 
and  yet  these  vessels  use  fuel  and  labor 
required  for  war-uses.  Only  3  per  cent, 
has  been  levied  on  the  pleasure-car  or  the 
same  tax  as  on  the  motor-truck  engaged  in 
the  most  important  of  war-work. 

Only  the  very  small  tax  of  3  per  cent, 
is  levied  on  jewelry,  real  and  imitation, 
talking-machines  and  records,  dice,  pool- 
and  billiard  -  tables,  games  of  various 
kinds,  and  piano-players,  which  are  all 
classed  with  sporting  goods,  including 
baseball  bats  and  balls  of  all  kinds,  tennis, 
golf,  and  lacrosse  paraphernalia.  Thus 
points  out  the  Financial  America  writer, 
who  adds  that  among  the  articles  which 
minister  to  vanity  and  yet  escape  with 
a  2  per  cent,  tax  are  cosmetics,  face- 
powders,  toilet  water,  perfumes,  aromatic 
cachous,  hair  -  dyes,  pomade,  and  similar 
preparations,  "with  which  many  delude 
themselves  and  amuse  others  in  the 
effort  to  hide  the  ravages  of  time,  disease, 
and  dissipation."  These  are  indulgences 
which  should  be  made  expensive  by  an 
addition  to  the  small  tax  they  pay.  He 
(hen  calls  attention  to  other  luxuries  that 
OUght  to  pay  more,  as  follows: 

"Our  social  sporting  and  athletic  clubs 
pay  10  per  cent,  of  anj  dues  above  $12  a 
year.  In  these  days  <>r  Hooverizing  ex- 
pensive club  dinners  are  not  as  popular 
as    they     used     to    lie.         At    one    time    these 

affairs  rivaled  the  degenerate  Roman 
entertainments  of  Lucullus  and  his  friends 
in  their  vain  display  of  wasteful  extrava- 
gance in   the  use  of  America's  resources. 

Ever}  meal  that  makes  an  unusual  de- 
mand on  food-supplies  and  labor  should 
require   a   license    on    which    a    hca\\     and 


discouraging  tax  should  be  placed.  Plain 
and  simple  food  and  drink  should  be 
the  rule  for  every  American  for  the  war- 
period. 

"Malt  and  distilled  liquors  are  already 
paying  taxes  of  about  $3  a  gallon  to  help 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  war.  There  are- 
very  low  war-taxes,  however,  on  the  juice 
of  the  domestic  grape,  fermented  or  un- 
fermented.  Wines  pay  from  eight  cents  a 
gallon  to  fifty  cents,  according  to  alcoholic 
content,  and  champagne  only  six  cents. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  for  the  great 
discrimination  in  favor  of  this  indulgence. 
Certainly  those  who  drink  wine  or  cham- 
pagne in  these  days  of  saving  can  afford 
taxation  as  much  as  the  man  who  drinks 
whisky,  beer,  or  ale.  This  taxation  should 
be  made  equal. 

"Soft  drinks  are  another  form  of  in- 
dulgence which  many  carry  to  excess. 
They  dip  heavily  into  the  nation's  stores  of 
sugar,  brought  at  great  cost  in  ships, 
overseas.  These  drinks  tax  the  nation's 
war-resources  so  heavily  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator very  properly  has  been  com- 
pelled to  place  close  restrictions  on  sales 
to  the  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  soft 
drinks.  Those  who  use  more  than  their 
share  of  sugar  in  this  way  should  be  taxed 
more  heavily.  The  present  tax  is  trifling, 
averaging  about  ten  cents  a  gallon  on  the 
sirup  or  extract  used.  A  tax  of  about  $4 
a  gallon  on  these  sirups  would  not  add 
more  than  one  cent  to  the  cost  of  a  five- 
cent  drink.  It  would  be  cheerfully  paid  by 
Americans  who  realize  the  additional  cent 
is  paying  the  way  of  the  Army  to  the  den 
of  the  beast  in  Berlin.  Candy  and  con- 
fections should  bear  a  similar  tax  for  the 
same  reason. 

"Pictures,  statuary,  and  other  works  of 
art,  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  cost  our 
millionaires  $17,000,000.  Our  munitions- 
producers  and  others  who  wish  to  become 
known  as  patrons  of  art  can  well  afford  to 
pay  a  war-tax  of  50  per  cent,  or  more  for 
the  privilege.  The  Kaiser's  practise  in 
conquered  lands  is  to  preserve  and  remove 
such  collections  to  Berlin.  Our  collectors 
especially  need  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to 
protect  their  property,  and  they  should 
therefore  pay  a  special  tax. 

"America  can  not  spare  ships  to  bring 
costly  garments  and  furnishings  thousands 
of  miles  across  the  sea.  For  the  war-period 
these  articles  can  be  replaced  at  home  with 
materials  that  cost  less  labor  and  less  money. 
The  money  spent  for  domestic  goods  re- 
mains in  America  and  maintains  our  work- 
ing population  and  our  business  and  bank- 
ing resources. 

"We  lack  a  sufficient  market  for  our 
cotton  crop,  owing  to  the  lack  of  ships. 
Americans  should  wear  more  cotton. 
The  money  spent  upon  it  maintains  the 
Southern  planter  and  his  family.  Modern 
processes  give  it  the  appearance  of  silk. 
It  serves  very  well  as  carpets,  curtains, 
hangings,  and  furniture  coverings.  It 
should  answi  r  present  needs  for  such  fabrics. 
A  heavier  tax  on  imports  of  these  goods  is 
indicated  as  a  means  of  revenue  and  war- 
econonn  . 

"Imported  wearing  apparel  of  silk  pays 
60  per  cent,  duty  and  of  wool  14  cents  a 
pound  and  60  per  cent.  a<l  valor<  m. 
There  is  a  graduated  rate  on  dress  goods 

of  these  matt-rials.  Despite  the  tax, 
America  spent  more  on  imported  manu- 
factures of  silk  in  n*i7  than  ever,  the  total 
being  nearlj  140,000,000.  The  same  was 
true  of  woolen  goods,  amounting  to 
123,000,000. 

"Our  imports  of  woolen  carpets  and 
rugs,  most  of  t  liem  brought  half-wa\ 
round  the  world  from  oriental  land-,  were 
also  larger.  Thej  oosl  us  $x.7»n 
tho  America  is  ■  large  producer  of  oar- 
pets  and  ruga,  line  as  well  as  coarse. 
These  imports  paid  ten  cents  a  squan 
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First  cost  or  ultimate  cost? 

Which  is  true  economy? 

The  Pierce- Arrow  5-ton  truck  is  the  highest  price  truck  on  the  market. 
The  Pierce- Arrow  5 -ton  truck  is  the  cheapest  truck  to  buy  on  the  market. 


We  make  this  statement  advisedly  because  every 
truck  delivers  the  service  expected  of  it.  The 
initial  price  is  the  least  important  factor  in  de- 
termining its  economy. 

Most  important  is  its  ability  to  do  the  work; 
second,  to  render  uninterrupted  service,  and  third, 
to  deliver  a  given  aggregate  of  work  in  the  least 
time. 

The  last  is  difficult   to  demonstrate  except  in 


actual  service,  but  in  instance  after  instance, 
where  competitive  tests  have  been  made  by  pros- 
pective purchasers,  the  Pierce- Arrow  truck  has 
proved  itself  the  most  economical  truck  in  the 
market. 

In  no  line  of  business  is  opportunity  for  com- 
parative tests  presented  so  often  as  the  contract 
ing  business.      The    Pierce-Arrow   record   in   the 
contracting   business    is    particularly    significant. 


Study  these  experiences: 


James  L.  Stuart  Company,  excavating  for  the  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  used  three  Pierce- Arrows.  They 
worked  20  hours  a  day,  with  shifts  of  drivers,  and  hauled 
56,000  solid  yards  of  material  in  60  days.  The  round 
trip  was  1.2  miles  and  the  three  trucks  averaged  92  miles 
daily. 

The  work  was  completed  in  30  days  less  time  than  was 
estimated  by  any  competitive  bidder  for  the  job. 

Hoi  brook-Cabot-Rollins  Corporation  have  had  a  broad 
experience  with  trucks — on  big  Navy  Yard  dry  docks, 
the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  New  York  subways  and  skyscraper 
foundations.  They  tested  thoroughly  four  makes  and 
bought  16  Pierce-Arrows.  Since  they  bought  their  first 
one,  they  have  bought  nothing  but  Pierce-Arrows. 

Excavating  for  the  Public  Service  Terminal,    Newark, 
10  Pierce-Arrows,  working  18  hours         i  .. 
a  day,  covering  63  miles  each  shift  of     /, -'jUL 
9J4  hours,  carried 


53,000  cu.  yds.  of 
earth  at  a  cost  of 
32  cents  a  yard, 
saving  $550  a  day 
for  90  days.  The 
trucks  paid  for 
themselves  on  this 
single  operation. 


>^T"* 


McKelvy-Hine  Construction   Company  in  a  trial  test 

of  a  Pierce-Arrow  track, 

delivered  290  tons  of  sand 

in   10   hours  over  a    1.4 

miles    round    trip    haul. 

For   125  days  the 

ruck  delivered  an 

.verage    of   225 

ons  a  day,  cutting 

irevious     hauling 

costs  826.50 

a  day,  saving 

$3812.50  on 

this  one  job. 

George  H.  Pride  Company  had  to  haul  10,000  tons  of 
ore  over  the  roughest  Adirondack  roads  to  the  nearest 
railroad.  Horses  and  traction  engines  failed  completely. 
Seven  Pierce-Arrows  undertook  the  work.  Each  truck 
made  four  round  trips  daily,  180  miles,  day  and  night, 
and  cleaned  up  the  job  in  less  than  three  months. 

Degnon  Contracting  Company  used  6  Pierce-Arrows 
so  successfully  in  the  subway  excavations  in  lower  New- 
York  despite  congested  traffic  that  the  company  bought 
an  additional  Meet  of  Pierce-Arrows  for  the  similar  work 
on  the  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  Street  subways, 
where  they  are  giving  equally  satisfactory  service. 


PIERCE-ARROW 

Motor  Trucks 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


as 
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Get  a  ground -floor  hold   on 
this  big  money-laden  market 


Texas 


WILL  HELP  YOU 


Texas  is  a  composite  of  every  state 
in  the  Union.  A  market  enriched 
through 

Agriculture 

Cattle  Raising 

Cotton 

Wool 

Mohair 

Minerals 

Oil 

Coal 

Lumber 

Fisheries 

Ship  Building 

Manufacture 


u 


Texas  Has  the  Money" 


Potentially  a  nation  in  its  resources,  magnitude  and 
diversity  of  interests,  Texas  offers  you  a  market 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

Texas  offers  you  a  market  of  exceptional  produc- 
tivity, not  merely  because  of  its  vast  wealth  but 
more  especially  by  reason  of  the  equal  distribution 
of  its  wealth. 

Texas  wealth  is  attrib  table  primarily  to  Agriculture 
and  Cattle  Raising  and  in  the  aggregate  to  the  Diver- 
sity of  Texas  Industries.  Texas  riches  are  the  out- 
growth of  normal  development;  not  a  temporary 
result  or  boom  of  war  time  demands.  But  added  to 
her  normal  wealth  is  that  of  several  big  cantonments, 
one  of  which  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

There  never  was  a  more  propitious  moment  for  you 
to  go  over  the  top  and  gain  a  ground  floor  footing 
in  this  wealth-laden  market  than  now. 

Texas  leads  the  Nation  in  cotton  and  has  main- 
tained an  average  production  for  5  years  of  4,180,240 
bales. 

Texas  likewise  leads  the  Nation  in  cattle  raising, 
producing  in  1917,  5,482,000  head. 

And  in  191 7,  the  value  of  Texas  Farm  Crops  and 
Live  Stock  approximated  $1,253,983,000. 

The  needs  of  Texas  are  those  of  a  nation,  from  a 
button  to  an  automobile. 

Texans  exact  the  best  things  of  life  and  have  the 
money  to  buy  them.  In  this  you  have  their  help 
proportionate  to  the  merit  of  your  product. 


— and  these  dailies  represent  the  "open  sesame"  to  this 
wealthy  market  comprising  receptive,  broad-ganged, 
liberal-buying  citizens 

Austin  American  Dallas  Evening  Journal    Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Austin  Statesman         Dallas  News  .    Galveston  News 

Beaumont  Enterprise  Dallas  Times-HeraH  Galveston  Tribune 
Beaumont  Journal  El  Paso  Morning  Times  Houston  Chronicle 
Dallas  Dispatch  Fort  Worth  Record  Houston  Post 

Waco  News  Waco  Times-Herald 

Prepared  by  Southwestern  Advertising  Com, '■'any,  Dallas,  Texas 
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and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.      Evidently, 
it  wus  not  enough. 

"We  also  spent  $53,000,000  for  imported 
cotton  manufactures,  including  doth,  laces, 
curtains,  handkerchiefs,  veils,  and  wearing- 
apparel,  t ho  America  is  the  world's  chief 
producer  of  COtton.  A  higher  tariff  is 
indicated  as  a  tax  on  those  who  insist  oil 
the  foreign  product. 

"America  has  a  large  tobacco  industry 
at  home.  We  import  tobacco  in  vast 
quantities  from  every  producing  land  to 
satisfy  the  whimsical  and  varying  tastes  of 
connoisseurs.  Our  own  tobacco  is  dis- 
couraged by  those  who  smoke  if  under  the 
name  of  Turkish,  Egyptian,  Cuban,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  other  foreign  products,  and 
pa\  a  heavy  price  for  the  critical  taste 
which  their  vanity  causes  them  to  imagine 
1 1 1 »  \  possess.  Last  year  these  imports  of 
leaf  tobaCCO  alone  wen-  valued  at  $20,- 
(XX),uOu,  or  *K)t(XK),(tM)  more  than  in  1915. 
The  war-tax  is  live  cents  a  pound  added  to 
eight  cents  paid  under  the  internal  revenue 
act,  or  thirteen  cents  altogether.  There  is 
also  a  duty  of  $1.85  to  $2.50  a  pound.  To 
increase  the  tax  would  encourage  the  in- 
dustry in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  and  other  States, 
while  saving  our  resources  in  ships  and 
keeping  our  money  at  home. 

"In  addition,  America  spent  $7,000,000 
for  foreign-made  cigars  and  oigarets  last 
year.  These  purchases  support  foreign 
factories,  altho  our  own  factories  use  the 
same  raw  material  which  they  import. 
They  have  jumped  nearly  $3,000,000  in 
two  years.  Until  the  war  is  ended, 
Americans  should  be  satisfied  with  cigars 
'made  in  America.'  The  present  war- 
tax  ranges  from  one-tenth  of  a  cent  to  one 
cent  on  each  cigar,  according  to  value,  in 
addition  to  a  duty  of  $4.50  a  pound  and 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  higher  tax 
would  deprive  the  smoker  of  nothing  but 
a  craving  for  the  foreign  label  on  his  cigar- 
box,  unless  he  chose  to  pay  well  for  it.  He 
can  even  get  a  Spanish  name  on  his  Ameri- 
can-made cigar. 

"America  spent  $41,000,000  in  1917  to 
import  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  precious 
stones  and  imitations,  not  set.  They  paid 
a  war-tax  of  only  3  per  cent,  when  made 
into  jewelry.  America  could  be  content 
with  beauty  less  adorned  to  keep  this 
$40,000,000  at  home,  or  those  who  insist 
on  sending  their  money  to  African  mine- 
owners  and  Dutch  cutters  should  pay  a 
larger  tax. 

"America  last  year  had  a  tremendous 
bill  for  hides  and  skins  of  $209,000,000, 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  1915. 
Much  of  it  was  for  the  great  necessities  of 
the  Army.  A  good  proportion  of  the  rest 
was  unnecessary.  These  imports  of  raw 
material  are  free  of  duty  and  there  is  no 
war-tax  on  leather  goods.  Substitutes 
have  been  devised  for  many  of  them. 
These  should  be  encouraged  by  a  tax  on 
the  unnecessary  use  of  leather  in  furnish- 
ings, decorations,  toilet  articles,  hand-bags, 
trunks,  high  shoes,  belts,  hatbands,  and 
many  small  articles.  Substitutes  for  these 
will  be  provided  quickly  enough  if  leather 
is  lacking.  A  heavy  tax  would  help  the 
movement.  The  tremendous  military  and 
other  legitimate  demands  for  leather  goods 
will  keep  the  industry  in  thriving  condi- 
tion without  so  much  waste. 

"For  imported  millinery  materials  Amer- 
ica spent  nearly  $13,000,000  last  year,  and 
we  also  spent  $3,000,000  for  mere  feathers, 
tributes  to  feminine  vanity  that  filled  up 
many  ships  needed  for  war -use.  The 
greater  part  of  this  stuff  came  10,000  miles 
from  China  and  Japan.  There  are  plenty 
of  substitutes  that  a  high  war-tax  would 
encourage,  including  those  provided  by  the 
American   hen. 

"Our  imported  glassware,  on  which 
there  is  no  war-tax,  cost  nearly  $2,000,000. 
It  occupies  large  space  aboard  ship,  owing 
to  voluminous  packing  that,  is  necessary. 
Imported  china,  porcelain,  earthenware. 
and  crockery  cost  America  nearly  $0,- 
o00,000.  The  tableware  made  here  lacks 
delicacy,  but  no  doubt  would  be  im- 
proved under  the  influence  of  a  heavy  war- 
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Big  Salaries  for  Trained  Men 


"I  want  men  to  come  to  me  WITH  a  decision 
not  FOR  a  decision,"  says  Mr.  Armour.  "If  I 
don't  trusta  man  I  don'tgive  him  responsibility." 

What  is  true  of  Armour  and  Company  is  true 
of  every  business.  Specialists  not  speculators  are 
wanted.  Why  depend  upon  haphazard  informa- 
tion when  you  can  fortify  yourself  with  the 
boiled-down,  organized  experience  and  "brain 
power"  which  successful  executives  put  into 
their  work?  LaSalle  training  equips  men  with 
the  knowledge  of  modern  business  fundamentals 
needed  in«every  position  of  responsibility. 

With  the  Standard  Oil  Company  you  will  find 
154  other  men  who  are  increasing  their  execu- 
tive ability  through  LaSalle  training  and  business 
counsel;  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  has  nearly 
1000  LaSalle  men;  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
273;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  273;  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railway  397. 

Many  concerns  like  the  Western  Electric  Co., 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  the  Good- 
rich Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  employ  from  50  to  100 
LaSalle  men. 

LaSalle  Training  and  Service,  supplemented 
by  the  individual  guidance  of  our  large  staff  of 
experts,  will  take  you  step  by  step  until  you  qual- 
ify for  a  paying  position  (see  coupon)— and  that 
during  your  spare  hours  without  interference 
with  your  present  duties. 


Membership  also  includes  free  use  of  the  La 
Salle  Business  Consulting  Service  which  places 
our  entire  staff  of  experts  at  your  command 
whenever  you  may  need  help  or  counsel  on  some- 
special  business  problem.  A  small  initial  pay- 
ment makes  our  complete  service  available  to  you . 

The  LaSalle  organization  consists  of  800  people, 
including  300  business  specialists,  professional 
men,  text  writers,  special  lecture  writers,  instruc- 
tors and  assistants. 

Below  are  a  few  convincing  statements  from 
thousands  who  testify  to  the  thoroughness  of 
LaSalle  training. 

"The  most  efficient  and  most  rapidly  promoted  men  In 
our  whole  organization  are  LaSalle  trained  men," 

"Promoted  to  General  Manager." 

"Salary  increased  230  per  cent." 

"Have  beenpromotedtoChief  of  the  Tariff  Department." 

"Saved  our  company  $7,000  and  a  probable  $33,0oo  more 
this  year." 

"Increased  my  income  $2,500  this  year." 

"Now  in  myown  office  withTraffic  Manager  on  the  door. ' ' 

"Passed  Certified  Public  Accountants'  examination  in 
Ohio." 

"Have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  state." 

Simply  mark  with  an  "X"  in  the  coupon,  the 
course  and  service  in  which  you  are  interested. 
We  will  send  our  book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
In  One,"  catalog  and  full  particulars. 


"To  me,  every  man  who  enters  our  employ  is  an.  investment.     If he  fails  to  grow, 
to  advance,  he  is  a  bad  investment  and  we  are  the  losers." — J.  Oaden  Armour. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Dept.  752-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulars  regarding  course  and 
service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION, 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial: 
Sales  and  Executive  positions  in 
Business. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  bar  and 
executive  -  business   positions  re- 
quiring legally-trained  men.    De- 
gree of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

□COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign 
Corresponden  t  with    Spanish 
Speakinsj  Countries. 


□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors. 
Comptrollers,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in 
Banks  and  Financial  Institutions, 
Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust  Officers, 
Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business 
Correspondents.   Business   Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Writers. 


□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND 
RAILWAY  TRAFFIC:  Training 
for  positions  as  Railroad  and  In- 
dustrial Traffic  Managers,  Traffic 
Experts,  etc. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAK- 
ING: Training  in  the  art  of  force- 
ful, effective  speech  —  Ministers, 
Salesman,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 

□  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping 
Positions. 


Name Address. 


Present  Position. 
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nails  CoMpany«  9H  60  K«ntr 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


One  Model 

Low  Factory  Price 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,  you  can  print 
from  20  to  1000  copies  of  any 
hand-written  or  ruled  form, 
quickly    and    perfectly    with    a 

DOTOSPEED 

■  VSTENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Prints  on  any  size,  weigh!  or 

kind  in  paper  from  33x5 

inch    ruled    index  card    to 

a  multi-page  8  H  *  16  inch 

booklet. 

Sent    on    free    trial   with 
omplete  equipment  tor 
hand-written,      type- 
written and  ruled 
work. 
Write    tor 
factory 
price    and 
freetrial  offer. 

The  Rotospeed  Co. 

611  \V.  Filth  St. 
Dayton.  Ohio 


ECONOMY 
renewable     FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  MaintenanceCosts8G(c 

because  an  inexpensive  lit t N-  "Drop    Out"  Renewal    Link 
restore*  a  blown  Fcowmy  Fuse  to  its  original  efficiency 
Feonomv   ruse-  protect  millions  of  electrical    circuit 
thousands    of    users,    including    the    U.  S.    Navy,    leading 
powder  and  munitions  pbu 

Order  from  your  electrical  supply  dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.    CO. 


Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets. 


CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


'  1  RKLESfT'—the  Non-Rem 
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^heOpen 

—the  clear, 
,  iSRy^ree  air— offers  all 
oi  irs?joys  only  to  one; /' 
;  means  bi  travel—  ;f  };  ' 

The  Waterway 

Magnificent  D.  &  C.  Lake 
/steamers  are  in  daily  ser- 
f  vice,  Qetroit  and  Cleveland; 
/Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four 
/trips  weekly  on  the  Coast 
>Line  to  Mackinac. 


troit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 

[Philip  H.  McMillan, 

President 

A.  A.  Schantz 

V.  -  P.  &  Geo.  Mgt 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR   m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


Cuticura 
Promotes 

mi// m  ,Hair  Health 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  60,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 


I — 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale    , 

Everywhere 


TRADE  MARK 


yrr\    Herbert  A 

Tareyton 

London 

Smoking,  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
FaJkTobacco  Co.  1790 Broadway, NewYork,] 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bitr  salaried.  Thousand:!  of  Ornip 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
aro  earning  S3, 000  to  £10.000  n  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in, 
bpare  time  for  C.  P,  A.  Kxaminations  or  executive  accounting  poui- 
Uonn.    Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecc«aary  to  ln-tfin— we  preparo 


you  from  the  jpround  up.  Our  course  and  the  service  arc  under  too 
Hupirviaion  oi  a  laruc  itu  OI  <>■  r,  A'n,  Including  Williatn  II.  (!un- 
tanfipbi,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  Uni- 


vcrnity  c>f  Illinoiii;  Wrn.  Arthur  Chaae,  LL.  M..  C.  P.  A .  *M 
tary    Illinoiii   State    lioard  of    Arcountancy;    and    other    members   of 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.     Low  tuition   fee — «nay   terms. 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle   Extension    University,    Dept.  752-H,  Chicago 
77ir   World's  Greatest  Extension  University 

PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and    practical   guldi   l >< >< >k   r< >t  lateur 

and  professional  photographer.    Will    bow  you  how   to  do 

everythlns  i"  connection  with  pii and  picture  taking, 

developing,  printing,  etc.    Cloth,  many  diagram*  and  lllua- 

i  ration*,     i .,  centinet,  by  mall  79  • 

Funk  &  Wagnnlls  Company,  3S4-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


tax  that  would  touch  the  foreign-made 
goods.  The  American  industry  might 
be  encouraged  by  removing  the  tariff  duty 
on  the  finer  clay  or  kaolin,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  industry,  which  is  lacking 
here.  The  kaolin  imports  last  year  were 
214,000  tons. 

"Our  bill  for  foreign  cigaret  books, 
covers,  and  paper  came  to  nearly  $6,000,- 
000.  It  should  be  reduced.  Why  not 
give  our  own  paper-mills  a  chance  during 
the  war?  They  turn  out  a  fair  grade  of 
paper  and  will  do  better  if  the  imported 
paper  is  taxed  higher.  At  present  it  pays 
one  cent  for  each  book  of  100  papers. 

"Furs  pay  no  war-tax.  Those  imported 
cost  America  $31,000,000  last  year,  despite 
tariff  duties  of  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.  So 
far  as  warmth  is  concerned,  our  domestic 
productions  would  answer  legitimate  needs. 
Others  should  pay  toll.  There  were  also 
ivory,  animal  and  vegetable,  for  which  we 
paid  $2,200,000;  bulbs  and  roots  cultivated 
for  flowers  or  foliage,  $2,600,000;  mother- 
of-pearl,f$2,200,000;  brier,  ivy-,  and  laurel- 
root  for  pipes,  $423,000;  toys  and  dolls, 
$1,700,000.  For  all  of  these  there  are 
native  substitutes  available." 

THE  INCOMES  EARNED  IN  VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS 

It  appears  from  the  income-tax  returns 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  brokers  than 
of  any  other  occupational  class  reported 
incomes  of  more  than  $3,000  in  the  year 
1917,  while  farmers  made  proportionately 
the  smallest  number  of  returns.  One  out 
of  every  five  brokers  made  a  return,  but 
only  one  in  400  farmers  made  one.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  all  the  lawyers  and  judges  made 
returns.  Teachers,  actors,  musicians, 
preachers,  and  saloon-keepers  were  among 
the  classes  of  which  few  made  incomes  of 
more  than  $3,000.  The  number  of  returns 
by  occupational  classes,  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  in  those  classes  reck- 
oned in  the  1910  Census,  is  given  out  as 
follows: 

Nun,ber  Per 

of  Returns  Cent. 

Stock-  and  bond-brokers 2,839  20. 

Other  brokers 7,479  20. 

Lawyers  and  judges 21,273  19. 

Mine-owners  and  operators. .' 2,554  18. 

Engineers,  civil,  mining,  etc 6.C28  61 .  24 

Lumbermen 1,319  10.7ti 

Manufacturers 23,631  10. 

Architects 1,419  8.5 

Insurance  agents 7,243  28.2 

Army,  navy  officers 5,459  7. 

Medical  profession 20,348  7 . 

Editors,  authors,  reporters 2,529  6.5 

Real-estate  men 6,146         4.8 

Commercial  travelers 12,274  4.5 

Merchants  and  dealers 54,363  4.3 

Theatrical  owners,  managers 811  2.5 

Saloon-keepers 1,311  1.9 

Clergymen 1,671  1.4 

Public  employees,  officials 2,992  .78 

Actors,  musieia-is 914  .55 

Teachers,  professors.  .  .  .  2,1119  .47 

Farmers,  agriculturalists 14,407  .24 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  occupa- 
tional returns  was  437,036,  and  that  they 
showed  a  total  net  income  of  $6,298,000,- 
000,  with  a  tax  of  $173,000,000.  A  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  income 
reported  was  returned  by  persons  who  had 
incomes  of  between  $3,000  and  $1 0.000. 
Altho  only  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
returns  were  on  incomes  of  more  than 
$100,000,  these  "represented  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  net  income,  and  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  total  tax."     Nearly 

sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  reported 
was  exempt  from  taxation. 

Because  of  current  discussion   as  to   the 

advisability  of  taxing  unearned  incomes  at 

a  higher  rate  than  earned  incomes,  special 

attention  was  given  to  the  report  as  show- 
ing Lliat  in  1010  M.lSN.OOO.OOO  of  the 
total  income  reported  represented  salaries. 
professional     fees,     or     business     earnings. 

which  would  l>e  classed  as  "earned,"  while 

(3,861,000,000     represented     income     from 

property,  thai  is,  from  dividends,  rents,  in- 
terest on   Beourities,   fiduciaries,   royalties, 

etc.,  and  so  would  he  classed  as  "unearned." 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Renders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"R.  F.  P.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Kindly 
advise  me  if  the  word  hypothecation  is  used  cor- 
rectly in  the  following  sentence.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  following  construction  it  is  used  as  an 
adjective,  and  I  can  not  find  that  this  word  is 
other  than  a  noun — 'We  find  that  it  is  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  ask  our  borrowers  to  give 
us  collateral  or  hypothecation  notes  each  time 
they  borrow  or  renew.'" 

The  word  hypothecation  is  always  a  noun,  but 
is  In  this  case  used  attributively.  There  are 
many  similar  uses,  such  as  "bank  annuities," 
"railroad  stock,"  "trust  company." 

"A.  L.  S.,"  Newbern,  N'.  C— "  (1)  Why  is  it 
that  there  are  no  quotation-marks  in  the  Bible'.' 
(2)  should  the  title  of  a  book  be  in  quotations 
in  a  business  letter?" 

(1)  At  the  time  when  the  present  Bible  was 
first  published  (1011),  quotation-marks  had  not 
come  into  general  use.  (2)  The  title  of  a  book 
should  be  quoted  or  written  in  italics. 

"E.  R.,"  Park  Falls,  Wis. — "Please  advise 
me  if  the  adverb  'very'  can  be  used  with  the 
adjective  'best'  to  make  the  phrase  'very  best.' 
The  question  is  raised  whether  the  superlative 
'best'  can  be  modified." 

The  phrase,  "very  best,"  is,  strictly  speaking, 
pleonastic,  but  it  is  sanctioned  by  universal  usage. 

"I.  D.  W.,"  Estacada,  Ore. — "Please  state  if 
the  'i'  in  nuisance  is  entirely  silent." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  "i"  in  nuisance  is  not 
silent,  as  the  "ui"  is  sounded  like  the  "u"  in 
use,  which  approximates  phonetically  to  yu. 

"M.  B.  A.,"  Appleton,  Wis. — "In  the  sentence, 
'I  saw  a  pair  of  twins.'  would  'pair  of  twins' 
mean  four  people  or  only  two?  When  you  say 
' twins,'  do  you  mean  two  people  invariably.'" 

The  word  twins  always  means  two  persons. 
The  meaning  of  pair  varies.  We  speak  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  to  designate  one  implement,  a  pair  of 
shoes  to  embrace  two  shoes,  a  pair  of  trousers 
to  indicate  one  garment,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  to 
include  two  gloves. 

"S.  S.  M.t"  Springs,  Pa. — "I  recently  heard  a 
public  speaker  make  the  remark  that  no  language 
has  a  word  that  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
English  word  home.  1  have  sonic  knowledge 
of  German,  and  1  claim  that  the  German  Heim 
has  the  same  meaning.  Are  not  the  English 
home  and  the  German  Heim  of  the  same  origin.' 

The  English  home  and  the  German  Heim  have 
the  same  origin  and  meaning. 

"A.  L.  H.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "  (1)  Which  is 
correct:  'Sometime  ago  we  received  a  letter.'  or 
'Some,  time  ago  we  received  a  letter"'  (2)  Also, 
would  you  say  'The  lesser  of  the  two  evils,'  or 
'The  lesser  of  the  evils,'  if  it  were  alread>  under- 
stood that  two  things  only  were  In  question?  (3) 
Please  explain  the  difference  between  further  and 
farther." 

(1)  In  the  sentence  used  sometime  means  "at 
some  time  not  precisely  stated,"  hence  should  be 
written  as  two  words.  (2)  The  usual  expression 
is,  "The  lesser  of  the  two  evils."  {$)  The  dic- 
tionary defines  farther  as:  "More  far  or  distant: 
also,  more  advanced  in  order;  additional,  as  of 
mention  or  treatment;  in  the  latter  meaning 
generally  further."  Further  is  defined  as  "  l. 
More  distant  or  advanced;  also,  opposite  or  yon. 
denoting  the  remoter  of  two  things:  opposed  to 
hither;  as,  the  further  side.  2.  Wider  or  fuller; 
additional;    as,  the  further  remark-;." 

"G.    W.    Y.,"    Adairville,     Ky. — "  kimlh 

ime  information  concerning  the  Tonga  Islands 
in  South  Pacific." 

The  soil  of  the  Tonga  Islands  is  very  fertile  and 
the  vegetation  rich  and  varied.  The  climate  u 
drj  and  cool  and  is  healthy  for  white  men. 
Mammals  are  scarce,  but  there  is  a  large  variety 
or  birds.      The  area  is  390  square  miles,  and    the 

population  (1911  census)  consists  of  23.011 
Tongeans,  346  Pacific  islanders.  ;md  380  Euro- 
peans. The  natives  are  Christian  and  educated. 
Native  produce  consists  mostly  of  copra,  green 
fruit,  mats,  taps  (a  textile  from  bark),  and  fungus. 
The  islands  arc  ruled  by  a  native  king  under 
British  Protectorate. 

I.  k.  II.."  Vlckaburg,  Miss  Kindly  let 
me  Know  the  full  definition  >>f  sabotage,  and  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  /<•  '<■  ■ 

.      "I      The  OCt    Of  CUl 
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How  "hit -or -miss'*  lubrication 
gave  way  to  the  scientific  use  of  oils 


FRICTION  in  any  power 
plant — whether    steel 
mill  or  automobile  engine- 
is  the  worst   enemy  of  econ- 
omy and  full  power. 

The  practical  need  for 
something  to  reduce  friction 
brought  about  the  first  use  of 
lubricants.  Fish  oils  and 
animal  fats  were  first  used. 

It  was  later  found  that 
petroleum  would  yield  differ- 
ent types  of  lubricating  oils 
of  marked  superiority. 

Development  in  the  manu- 
facture of  different  grades 
and  classes  of  lubricating  oils 
came  at  a  fortunate  time. 
For  mechanical  arts  devel- 
oped rapidly. 

Unless  the  lubricating 
problems  were  properly  met, 
mechanical  development 
would  fail  in  its  aim.  Only 
the  properly  lubricated  en- 
gine could  yield  the  efficiency 
aimed  at. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
were  the  first  manufacturers 
of  petroleum  residual  lubri- 
cants; and  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  field  of 
scientific  lubri- 
cation  and 
demonstration 
of  power  sav- 
ing by  the  use 
of  proper  lubri- 
cants. 


G*?2?V 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  taking  up  automobile 
lubrication,  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  simply  pursued  its 
professional  methods  which 
were  already  well  established 
in  other  fields  of  power-pro- 
duction and  transmission. 

The  Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations  at  the 
right  represents  our  profes- 
sional advice. 

In  using  the  oil  specified 
for  your  car,  you  will  use  oil 
whose  correctness  was  deter- 
mined by  very  thorough  and 
careful  engineering  analysis 
of  your  engine.  The  oil 
specified  combines  high  qual- 
ity with  correct  body. 

It  will  give  you: 

( 1 )  Increased  power — noticeable  par- 

ticularly on  the  lulls. 

(2)  Reduced  carbon  deposit. 

(3)  Reduced  gasoline  consumption. 

( 4 )  Reduced  oil  con  sump  tion . 

(5)  Freedom   from    unnecessary    re- 

pairs. 

If  you  use  an  oil  which  less  cor- 
rectly meets  your  engine  conditions 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  you  are 
almost  surely  pouring  trouble  into 
your  crank  case. 

Write  for  64-page  booklet  con- 
taining complete  discussion  of  your 
lubrication  prob- 
lems, list  of  trou- 
bles with  remedies 
and  complete 
Charts  of  Recom- 
mendations for  Au- 
tomobiles, Motor- 
cycles, Tractors 
and  Motor-boat  En- 
gines. 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  !n 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  he  can  easily  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists     in     the    manufacture     of     high-grade     lubricants     for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world; 


Detroit 


Domestic  Branches:    ^sttront 


Kansas  City,  rCan. 
New  York 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
De-  Moines 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:      Till   foul 

Mod i loil-..  foi  engine  lubrication,  puritii 
remove  i  rw    arbon, 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil   "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  tin-  (  bar)  below,  tip-  letter  opposite  the 
cat  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil- thai  should  be  used.    Foi  example,  "A" 
means   Gargoyle    Mobiloil    "A."      "Arc." 
mean*   Gargoyle    Mobiloil    "Arc! 
Tie-  recommendations  cover  all  modi 
both  passenger  and  com  men  ial  vehii  les  un- 

herwise  noted. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Hoard  oi  Engineers  and  repre- 
sents our  professional  advice   on  <  orrect 
Automobile  Lubrii  ation. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AMoci 

Abbott-Detroit 

•  (»cyl) 

Appenon 

■■>!). 
Auburn  (4  <>l; 
Bcyl) 
(6.3846-39) 

•  <6-j9B)n>*tor  H) 
■(6-joB)(( 

Autocar  (1 
1,1 

'    («cyl) 

Hunk 
Cadillac 

Caae 

Chalmers 

"        (6-ao) 

"        (6-30)       .. 
Chandler  Six 
Chevrolet 

■  <»cyt)       .. 

■  (FA)    ... 
Cole 

-      (t, 

Cunningham     

(8  cyl). 
Dart 

•  (Mod   C) 

■  (2*3)4  ion) 

DeupiiCT 

Dodge  Brother* 

Don 

Empire  (4  cyl) 

(6cyl)..... 
Federal 

"      (Mod   S-X) 

•  (Special) 
Fiat     . 

Ford     

Franklin 

Oram         

Hal-Twelve 

Haynrs 

"       (Ucyl) 

Hollier  (6  cyl)  . . .    . 
"         (8  cyl).      . 

Hudson 

"        (Super  Six) 
Hupmobile 
Jackson 

■  O 

Jordan  .    . 

Kelly  Springfield... . 
Km*  .    .       . 

■  (8  cyl)      

"      (Com'li 

Kissel  Kar 

"    (Mod     4(ll 

■  (ucyl) 
Lexington 
Liberty  (Detroit) 
Lippard  Stewart 

•  (Mud  M) 

■  (Mod  MWi 
Locomobile 

M.  F.irUo 

"       (8  cyl). 
Marmon 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

"      I12-70)  .. 

Mitchell 

1 

Motinc-Knight 
National 

•  (ucyl) 
Oakland 

'        !8  cyl). 
Oldsmobilc 

"        <«cyl) 
Overland 
Owen  Magnetic. 
•  (Mod. 
Packard 

■  (ucyl).. 

•  (Coml) 

Paige  (4  cyl) 

•  (6c>l)       _. 

•  (6-36)    ... 

"      (6.38-39) 

•  '6-40)    

Paterson 
Palhhnder 

(ucyl).. 

Peerless 

■  (8  cyl) 
Pierce  Arrow 

(Coml) 
Prrmirr 
Rrval 

Renault  (Frenchl..  . 
Reo 

Riker  . 

Selden 

.   'Hi) 

Simplex 
Stearns-Knight     . 

•  (8  cyl) 
-M  ■debate 

Siulr 
Vast  Ucyl 

-     (6cyP 

•  U  *  JV>  ton) 
'     IK>. 

Westoott 
White 

■  ll(.  v 
Willys-Knighl 
W.II>.S.s 


A 
A 

An 

A 

MJS'Urc 


A 

\r. 

A 

|Ak 

A 


Arc  -Arc 
A  A 
A   Arc 


A 

A 

A 
Am 

\ 

A     Ar< 
Arc   Arc 

A 

A 
Arc 


Am      \f 


IOIG 


A 
A 

Ar, 

V. 

A 

Arc 


Arc  Arc 
Arc  Arc 


Am      Am 

Arc 
A 

Ari 
A  I   A 
A       A 

A    Arc 


m    nit 
re  Arc 

a  r  a 

re  Arc 


A      I., 


». 
A 
A 
A    Arc 


\r<    An 


A 
A 

.'. 

Ar 

A 

A 


A  A 

A  1*1 

A 

A  A 

Arc  Arc 


E      E 


Arc  Arc 

X     In 
A    Arc 


Am  Am 
A  I  A 
A   Arc 

Arc  Arc 


\m    Arr 
Am     Arc 


B      A 
Arc  -Arc 


A 

Art 


A 


Art. 
Are 

Arc. 

A/c. 

Arc. 

A 


Arc. 

Arc 


Arc 


Arc 
Arr 


A 

F. 

A 

Ant 

\rc". 


Arc. 
Arc. 


A 
A 

Arc 

Am 

A 


Arc 

An 


\ 

Aa. 

Ani. 
Arc" 


Arc. 


Arc 
A 


Arc. 
Arr. 
Arc 
Arc 


E  I  E 
B»A 


Are 

A 
Arc 

\n 


Arc  Arc 

*.n    Arc 


Electric  Vehicles: — For  motor  bearings  and  en- 
closed chains,  u-<-  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  the 
year  'round. 

For  open  chains  and  differential,  u-e  Gargbyle 
Mobiloil  '  C"  the  year  'round  Exception: — 
For  winter  lubrication  of  passenger  ears  use 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic'  ior  worm  drive  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  ior  bevel  Rear  drive. 
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AWfeeks  Cruise  on  4  Lakes 


Buffalo  to 

Chicago 

and  Return 


Mac*; 


^ 


9*^. 

Mk 


rA 


SOot 


«>■ 


r/ 


'AM 


6*1 


•  • 


<*lv 


Meals  and 

Berth 

Included 


)Parry  Sound. 

St  40,000  Island 
Jh'stiict 


Penetan? 


<j 


oj 


r=-\l  • 


riaV* 


fbrontc 


(J**? 


C°i 


Petrortf 


nOCU 


^ 


^ 


<C«4ao  .C^* 


UCd£0 


/eland 


Vacation  Trip  of  2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery, 
Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers  and  Bays 

on  the  Magnificent  New 

Cruising  Ship  "South  American" 

Cruises  Weekly  from  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Mackinac  Island  or  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  Return 

The  Steamship  "South  American"  is  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners  and  offers 
many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amusement — a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  playgrounds 
and  deck  games — all  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  easily  available.  The  "South  American" 
was  planned  and  built  for  roominess  in  every  quarter,  with  promenade  and  sun  decks  of  unusual  width,  large 
grand  salon,  commodious  lounging  rooms,  and  dining  and  service  rooms  for  perfect  catering.  State-rooms  and 
parlor  rooms  are  all  outside  (no  inside  rooms),  have  regular  size  windows  or  ports  to  insure  perfect  ventilation; 
have  running  water,  call  bells  and  electric  lights.  Parlors  have  brass  beds,  some  with  double  beds,  others  with 
twin  beds,  baths  and  toilets.    The  cuisine  is  the  best  a  master  steward  and  chef  can  produce. 

lZ^u^^^Tol\  The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

Ask  American   Express  Co.,  any  rail  line  or  steamship  tourist  agency  or  apply 

CHICAGO,  DULUTH  &  GEORGIAN    BAY  TRANSIT  COMPANY 

W.  H.  BLACK,  General  Passenger  Agent,  314  So.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Klauck  Steamship  Agency,  Inc.,  2  Lafayette  Square,  Agents,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


shoes  or  sockets  for  rails  in  railroad-ties.  2.  By  ex- 
tension, the  act  of  tying  up  a  railroad  by  malicious 
damage.  3.  Hence,  any  poor  work  or  other 
damage  done  by  dissatisfied  workmen;  also,  the 
act  of  producing  it;  plant- wrecking."  Zeebrugge 
is  pronounced  ze"brug'a — e  as  in  prey,  u  as  in 
rule,  a  as  in  final. 

"R.  E.  S.,"  Yoakum,  Texas. — "Please  give  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  Yprcs  and  Foch." 

Ypres  is  pronounced  i'pr — i  as  in  police;  Foch, 
fosh — o  as  in  go,  sh  as  in  ship. 

"J.  W.  L.,"  Ebensburg,  Pa.— "What  is  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  word  adviser  in  the  sentence: 
'He  is  my  legal  adviser'?  Is  there  any  authority 
for  spelling  advisor. ?" 

The  dictionary  prefers  the  form  adviser,  bet 

gives  advisor  as  a  variant. 

"H.  L.  G.,"  Charleston,  S.  C— "Please  pro- 
nounce the  new  term  camouflage." 

The  word  camouflage  is  pronounced  ka"mu"flaz' 
— a  as  in  artistic,  u  as  in  rule,  a  as  in  art,  z  as  in 
azure. 

"E.  H.,"  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — "Please  pro- 
nounce the  following:  Boche,  Poilu,  \lcAdot,. 
Also,  give  the  exact  meaning  and  derivation  of 
the  first  two  words." 

Boche,  bosh — o  as  in  go,  sh  as  in  ship;  poilu. 
pwa"lu' — a  as  in  artistic,  u  as  in  due;  McAdoo, 
mak-a-du — a  as  in  fat,  a  as  in  final,  u  as  in  rule 
If  you  will  consult  the  Lexicographer's  Easy  Chair 
column  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  February  9, 
1918,  you  will  find  there  given  an  exhaustive 
treatment  concerning  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Boche.  Poilu  is  defined  as:  "I. 
n.  A  French  soldier  whose  beard  has  grown  while 
he  has  served  in  the  trenches.     II.  a.  Bearded." 

"E.  C,"  N.  Stockholm,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  tell 
me  how  to  pronounce  Cavell,  the  name  of  the 
English  nurse  who  was  shot  at  Brussels." 


Cavell  is  pronounced   ka-vel' 
as  in  well. 


as  in  sofa,   e 


"E.  T.  T.,"  Brandon,  Vt. — "What  is  the 
nationality  of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  how  is  his 
name  pronounced?  " 

Charles  M.  Schwab  was  born  at  Williamsburg, 
Pa.,  April  18,  1862.  When  five  years  of  age,  his 
family  moved  to  Loretto,  Pa.,  where  he  received 
his  education  at  the  village  school  and  St.  Francis 
College.  His  name  is  pronounced  shwab — sh  as  in 
ship,  a  as  in  art. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


QhoradoSprings  -Manit* 

Bring  the  Children  to  Pikes  Peak 

Let  the  sunshine  bring  roses  to  their  cheeks 
and  mountain  air  build  sturdy  little  bodies. 
The  happy  days  in  the  canons,  on  the  moun- 
tain trails,  in  the  parks  and  at  Manitou's 
famous  springs  will  give  the  outdoor  life 
that  makes  better  Americans.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  folders.  We'll  be  glad  to 
help  you  get  accommodations. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

100  INDEPENDENCE  BUILDING 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo< 


SEVEN      FALLS 


•-v. 


Traveling- 

You  should  safeguard 
your  money.  The  surest 
and  most  convenient 
way   is  always  to   carry 

Hmerican  Express 
travelers  Cheques 

Sold  in  denominations  of 
$10— $20— $50— $100— $200 

Aik  for  them  at 

American  Expret*  Offices 

or  at  Bank* 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  wnrnnn 


in  vrnt  tout  ,'■ 


NATIONAL  PARKS'  TOURS 

Ettes  Park       Glacier  Park 
The  Yellowstone 

For  Literature  and  Full  Particulars 
apply  to 

Bmerfcan  JEjpreas 
Gravel  Department 


66  Broad  way 
New  York 


23  Went  Monroe  St. 


CLASSIFIED    HELP    WANTED 


U.  s.    GOVERNMENT    wants   thousands 

men,  women,  18  or  over.  Easy  clerical  work. 

Jioo  month.  Writ*  Immediatel]  <<"  Ifsl 
positions  open.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept  s-iiT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IN   LONDON   TOWN 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith,    Smith  knows  how 

to  introduce  you  to  "all  the  men  of   the 
town,"  win- tin- 1  thi     in  si  I    me.  in  a  hovel 

or  midnight.     Bi  Inv 
lul  oi  ni  ■  Cloth, 

SI     '.I! 


Classified    Columns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES    PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  PARROT  WITH  OUR  "SALESMAN'S 
TALK"  COULD  SELL  "CARBONVOID." 
We  desire  distributers  for  counties  and 
groups  of  counties.  Territory  protected. 
Ten  dozen  lots,  your  name  on  container. 
Salesmen  make  nine  sales  out  of  ten  calls — 
good  profits,  $1  sample  postpaid  equals  50 
gallons  gasoline — eliminates  carbon  in  motors 
— increases  mileage — best  selling  product 
today.  Every  motorist  on  land  or  water 
needs  it  and  has  a  dollar  to  pay  for  it — re- 
peat orders  wonderful.  3  years'  practical 
tests  all  parts  of  the  world.  CARBON\  OID 
is  not  adulterated  gas,  moth  ball  or  cam- 
phor tablet.  "CARBONVOID,"  Bradley 
Beach,  N.  J.  Note  the  name.  (Mention 
this  magazine.) 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR  —  Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  oi  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
I'sed  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO..  1927  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York. 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  Hl'SI 
NESS  GETTER.     Jlup.     50  to    75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.      No  glue  or 
gelatine.  81,000  firms  use  it   80  Days   Dial 
You  need  one.    Booklet   Free.    J.  G.Durkin 
&  Reeve*  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


CASH— Send  by  mail  any  discarded  iewelry, 
new  or  broken,  Diamonds, Watcher  old  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  magneto  points,  false  teeth 
In  any  Shape.  We  send  cath  at  once  ami  hold 
your  goods  10  days.  Your  goods  returned  al 
our    expense    if    our   otn  i     U    unsatisfactory. 

New  catalog oflBargalns  in  now  jewel' 

free     I  Ibertj  Refining  IBM,  I    M  ' 

\V,w„l  Str,.*.t     Pi,  r^licrjli     Pa 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash 
ingtou,  D.  C. 

WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers,  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  oi 
fered.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  tiee. 
Patents  advertised  free.  Victor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROMINENT  New  York  business  men  de- 
sirous financing  meritorious  inventions  pro 
tected  by  me.  Send  your  ideas.  Honest 
advice  and  "Truth  about  Patents"  free. 

J.  REANEV  KELLY 
912-F  Woodward  Bldg.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
INVENTION.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hun- 
dreds of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.OWEN 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg,  Washington, 
D.C.,or2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg..  Net 

MILLIONS    SPENT    ANNUALLY   FOR 
IDEAS!  Hundreds  now  wanted!  Patent  POUTS 

and  profit!    Write  today  foi  free  !»x>ks — tel'. 

how  to  protect  yourself,  how  to  invent,  Ideas 
wanted,  how  we  help  von  sell.  etc. 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES,  ls> 

211  Patent  Dept.,  Washington.  D    0 


DON'  1     I  OSE  VOIR  RIGHTS  TO  I'M 
E  N  1     PRO  I  1  i   1T"\       Sign  and  witness 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."    This  form, 

hook  and  suggestions  sent  'roe.     1  an  -aster  \ 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 

through  D.  Swift  being  sold   to  hi|  tnanuta.  - 

turers.    Writs  todaj    foi   tree  book 

:  inventions  and   Slirpaasini 

D.  >u  li  l,  S>9     7th St.. Washington,  D.I  • 
FARM    LANDS    FOR    BALK 

MONEY  M  \Kl\t.    1    \KMS      II  S: 

>  10  an  ai  re  up.    Stock,  tools  and 
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THE  DAY  OF  SPIRITUAL  UNION  OF  THE  FREE  PEOPLES 


NEVER  BEFORE  has  England  officiallj  celebrated 
America's  Independence  day;  never  before  have 
French  and  Italian  cities  vied  with  each  other  in 
honoring  an  American  President  on  America's  national  birthda\  ; 
never  before  have  South-American  nations  adopted  that  holiday 
as  their  own;  never  before  has  our  own  commemoration  of  the 
day  taken  the  form  of  demonstrations  of  OUT  national  unit; 
by  scores  of  races  who  have  made  America  their  home.  The 
day  is  nw  longer  ours  alone,  but  is  to  be  hereafter,  in  Hall  Caine's 
phrase,  "the  Independence  day  of  tin- world."  "The democracy 
of  the  world  has  adopted"  our  Fourth  of  July,  says  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  predicting  that  July  4,  1918,  will  stand  out 
in  the  world's  history  as  marking  the  cementing  of  "a  brother- 
hood among  many  peoples  as  they  have  joined  to  insure  the 
world's  safety  and  progress  and  freedom."  And  for  us  here 
as  well  as  for  the  world  the  day  has  become  significant  of  a  new 
unity,  the  same  daily  remarks,  as  it  recalls  the  parades  in  all 
our  great  cities,  in  which  Americans  of  foreign  stock  proclaimed 
their  undivided  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address.  The  greatest  of  these  parades  was.  naturally, 
held  in  New  York  where  a  hundred  thousand  marchers  of  forty- 
two  different  nationalities  tramped  all  day  long  up  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  list  of  races  whose  representatives  thus" snap t  their  hyphens" 
and  "tossed  away  the  unworthy  pieces"  is  "encyclopedic."  as 
tin  New  York  Sun  notes,  for  it  included  "Albanians.  Armenians, 
Austrians,  Belgians,  Bohemians,  Bolivians,  Canadians,  Cubans. 
Chinese.  Central  Americans,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Finns, 
Greeks,  Germans,  Hollanders.  Hungarians.  Irishmen.  .Jews, 
Japanese.  Lithuanians,  Mexicans.  Norwegians.  Peruvians, 
Poles,  Portuguese.  Russians.  Roumanians,  Servians.  Scotchmen, 
Swiss,  Ukranians.  Venezuelans."  In  Philadelphia  an  almost 
equally  spectacular  parade  was  accompanied  by  the  signing 
at  Independence  Hall  of  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  country 
of  their  adoption  by  representatives  of  thirty  nationalities. 

But  the  climax  of  all  these  celebrations  was  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Mount  Vernon,  in  com- 
pany with  representatives  of  every  group  of  foreign-born  who 
have  been  admitted  to  American  citizenship,  to  place  wreaths 
on  the  tomb  of  Washington.  The  spokesman  for  the  Committee 
of  the  Foreign-Born  was  appropriately  a  Belgian,  who  told  the 
President  and  the  country  what  it  meant  to  them  that  this  year's 
Independence  day  should  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  of  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  foreign-born  American  citizens  and  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Their  allegiance  to  our  flag  is  no  empty  form  of 
words,  he  said,  for  "when  to-morrow  the  casualty  list  brings 
heaviness  to  some  homes  and  a  firm  sense  of  resolution  to  all, 
we  shall  read  upon  the  roll  of  honor  Slavic  names,  Teutonic 
names,  Latin  names.  Oriental  names,  to  show  that  we  have 
sealed  our  faith  with  the.  blood  of  our  best  youths." 

President   Wilson's  address   in  response  aimed   to   make   the 


principle-  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  a  world-program  to  the 
end  that  liberty  and  union  may  forever  be  inseparable  in  tin 
minds  of  tin  people  of  all  nations.  Our  participation  in  the 
present  war  is  l>ut  the  fruitage  of  whatour  Revolutionary  fore- 
fathers planted,  according  to  President  Wilson.  There  can  be 
no  compromise,  no  half-way  decision,  the  President  affirmed, 
when  "the  Past  and  the  Present  are  in  deadly  grapple,  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  being  done  to  death  between  them." 
He  then  restated  as  follows  his  conception  of  tin-  ends  for  which 
we  and  the  nations  associated  with   us  are   fighting: 

"I. — The  destruction  of  everj  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that 
can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world;  or.  if  it  cannot  he  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least 
its  reduction  to  v  irtual  impotence. 

"II. — The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory, 
of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relation- 
ship, upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by 
the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people 
which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

"111. — The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in  their  con- 
duct toward  each  other  by  the  same  principles  of  honor  and  of 
respect  for  the  common  law  of  civilized  society  that  govern  the 
individual  citizens  of  all  modern  states  in  their  relations  with 
one  another;  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and  covenants  may  be 
sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched,  no 
selfish  injuries  wrought  with  impunity,  and  a  mutual  trust  estab- 
lished upon  the  handsome  foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for 
right. 

'"  IV. — The  establishment  of  an  organization  of  peace  which 
shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations 
will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and  serve  to  make  peace  and 
justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion 
to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  international  read- 
justment that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples 
directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned." 

In  other  words,  as  President  Wilson  added,  "what  we  seek 
is  the  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
sustained    by    the    organized    opinion    of    mankind." 

Our  unity  at  home  and  abroad  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
speeches  of  Cabinet' members  ami  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
countrx  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Meyer  London,  our  only  Social- 
ist Congressman,  told  his  New  York  Fast  Side  constituents  that 
"so  far  as  fighting  militarism  and  Kaiserism  are  concerned,  the 
American  people  are  one,"  and  that  "we  must  do  our  duty  as 
Socialists  and  not  let  any  party  monopolize  the  American  flag." 
At  the  same  time,  notes  the  New  York  Sun,  the  polyglot  popu- 
lation of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  being  "aroused  to  a  frenzy  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  by  the  fiery  utterances  of  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,"  who  preached  his  favorite  doctrines  of  '—traight- 
out  Americanism"  and  "fighting  the  war  through." 

The  "  International  Fourth,"  or  "Liberty  day,"  was  recognized 
by  more  peoples  than  some  of  our  editors  say  they  can  count. 
The   day   was   celebrated   throughout   all    South    America,    and 
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BUT  HE  CAN  NOT  GET  AWAY  FROM  HIS  SHADOW. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


jr^ifflufliiiiifriiii 


THE  DESPERATE  ICE-MAN. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


HIS  PLACE   IN   THE   SUN. 


several  of  our  sister  nations  to  the  south  officially  adopted  it  as 
a  national  holiday.  Not  the  least  significant  recognition  of  the 
meaning  of  July  4  was  the  fact  that  this  date  was  chosen  by 
a  Socialist  member  to  make  in  the  German  Reichstag  an  open 
declaration  of  the  desirability  of  a  revolution  in  Germany.  The 
greatest  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  nation-wide  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  in  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Italians 
joined  the  names  of  Garibaldi,  Rizzo,  and  Wilson  in  their  enthu- 
siasm; Capri  was  a  forest  of  American  flags;  Florence  conferred 
the  freedom  of  the  city  upon  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  France  the  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  as  devoutly  and 
loyally  and  almost  as  universally  as  it  was  in  this  country. 
According  to  one  dispatch  it  was  the  gayest  day  in  France  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Provincial  towns  vied  with  Paris  in 
official  recognition  of  the  day  and  in  unofficial  tributes  to  Amer- 
ica. The  newspapers  were  filled  with  Fourth  of  July  editorials 
and  special  articles  from  such  writers  as  Maurice  Barres,  former 
Premier  Painleve,  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  Eugene  Brietix,  and 
Edmond  Rostand.  At  a  Paris  luncheon  Andre  Tardieu,  French 
High  Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  described  America's 
efforts  in  the  war,  and  concluded: 

"All  that  the  war  has  demanded  of  America  has  been  granted. 
All  that  it  has  represented  she  has  understood,  and  all  that  is 
required  for  victory  she  has  given." 

French  and  British  generals  in  the  field  exchanged  congratu- 
tions  with  General  Pershing,  or  issued  statements  of  appre- 
ciation of  what  America  has  done.  The  day  before  Independence 
day  the  French  General  in  charge  of  the  sector  renamed  Belleau 
Wood,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Germans  by  our  soldiers, 
"Wood  of  the  Americans,"  or  "Bois  des  Americains."  Our 
friends,  the  Anzacs,  celebrated  the  Fourth  in  a  most  practical 
fashion  by  capturing  the  village  of  Hamel  and  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Germans  with  the  aid  of  American  infantry  detachments. 

For  France  to  celebrate  our  Fourth  of  July  is  "a  tender  and 
heartening  thing,"  but  the  Boston  Transcript  thinks  it  should 
lie  freely  acknowledged  that  "it  is  a  nobler  thing  for  England 
to  celebrate  it."  Lord  Derby,  British  Ambassador  to  France, 
broke  an  old  precedent  by  being  the  first  British  Ambassador 
to  attend  a  commemoration  of  American  Independence.  Jn  an 
impromptu  speech  at  a  luncheon  in  Paris,  he  said: 

"As  in  the  days  of  my  youth  ;i  teacher  spunked  inc.  saying: 


'You  will  thank  me  later  for  this,'  I  say  now  that  I  wish  to 
thank  America  for  the  best  licking  we  ever  got.  It  has  done  us 
both  a  lot  of  good.  We  are  grateful  to  you  because  that  licking 
taught  us  how  to  treat  our  children;  it  is  the  reason  why  we 
now  have  Australia  and  Canada,  and  even  South  Africa,  fighting 
beside  us  to-day." 

At  the  great  Fourth  of  July  fellowship  meeting  in  London, 
Viscount  Bryce  presided  and  pointed  out  that  "what  has  been  a 
day  of  anger  on  one  side  and  grief  on  the  other  has  become  for 
both  a  day  of  affection  and  of  rejoicing."  At  the  same  meeting 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  British  Minister  of  Munitions, 
called  attention  to  the  harmony  which  ' '  exists  between  the  spirit 
and  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  all  we  are 
fighting  for  now."  The  British  people  entered  the  war  without 
thought  of  reward,  said  Mr.  Churchill,  but  a  reward  is  coming 
which  is  "beyond  our  dearest  hopes."     It  is  this: 

"Deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  these  islands  is  the 
desire  to  be  truly  reconciled  to  their  kindred  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  blot  out  the  reproaches  and  redeem  the  blunders  of  a  bygone 
age  and  dwell  once  more  in  spirit  with  them.  That  was  the 
heart's  desire  which  seemed  utterly  unattainable,  but  which 
has  been  granted. 

"Be  the  years  of  the  struggle  never  so  long,  never  so  cruel, 
that  will  make  amends  for  all.     That  is  Great  Britain's  reward." 

Mr.  Churchill  further  pointed  out  that  the  German  people 
themselves  will  be  protected  by  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting.  For  when  their  military  weapons  and  preparations 
have  failed  them  "the  German  people  will  still  be  protected  by 
our  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  freedom  against  which 
they  have  warred  so  long  and  so  vainly."  Speaking  for  America, 
Maj.  George  H.  Putnam,  of  New  York,  raised  a  roar  of  applause 
when  he  declared  "what  God  hath  joined  together  no  power  of 
Germany  can  ever  put  asunder." 

Mere  reports  of  speeches  cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  London  and  the  rest  of  England  threw  itself 
into  the  commemoration  of  America's  great  national  holiday. 
The  celebration  of  the  day  dominated  the  morning  newspapers. 
There  were  special  articles  in  the  news  columns,  cablegrams 
from  America,  and  editorials  dealing  with  America's  war  aims 
and  war-preparations.  In  London  eighteen  thousand  people, 
including  King  George  Y.,  went  to  a  real  American  baseball 
game,  in  which  a  picked  Navy  team  defeated    >.n  Arm>   team. 
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■HE'LL    GET    IT.  ALL    PIGHT  ? 


GETTING  OUR  GOAT? 

— Shafcr  in  the  Cincinnati  Post. 


GOING  TO  CORK  IT  11'. 

— Orr  in  tix  Chicago  Tribune. 


OUR   ANSWER   TO   THE    T-ROAT. 


OUR   GREAT   SHIP-BUILDING   VICTORY 


THE  MOST  INSPIRING  NEWS  we  have  sent  to  our 
forces  in  France  is  that  we  were  launching  nearly  one 
hundred  ships  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  No  less  an 
authority  than  General  Pershing  is  responsible  for  this  state- 
ment, made  in  a  cablegram  to  Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  in  which  the  General  said  further:  "All  ranks  of  the 
Army  in  France  send  their  congratulations  and  heartfelt  thanks 
to  their  patriotic  brothers  in  the  shipyards  at  home.  No  more 
defiant  answer  could  be  given  to  the  enemy's  challenge.  With 
such  backing  we  can  not  fail  to  win.  All  hail  American  ship- 
builders!" The  great  Fourth  of  July  splash  that,  according  to 
Chairman  Hurley,  was  heard  round  the  world,  began  at  the 
Great  Lakes  at  one  minute  after  twelve  a.m.  The  next  launch- 
ing was  at  sunrise  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  then  for  twelve 
hours,  as  we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  steel  and  wooden 
ships  of  from  3,400  to  12,000  tons  hit  the  water  in  clouds  of 
smoke  and  spray  at  the  rate  of  one  every  seven  minutes,  while 
not  less  than  a  million  spectators  shouted  approval  of  the  great- 
est spectacle  that  ever  graced  a  Fourth  of  July.  The  shores  of 
Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco  Bay,  Columbia  River,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Delaware,  Chesapeake  Bay,  New  York  Bay,  and  all 
the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  were  laved  by 
the  backwash  of  the  great  ships  of  the  Liberty  Fleet  rushing  to 
their  proper  element,  adds  The  Tribune,  which  informs  us  that 
there  were  about  fifty  ships  of  wood  and  fifty  of  steel,  comprising 
a  total  tonnage  of  about  470,000  tons  dead-weight.  On  the  eve 
of  the  greatest  ship-launching  day  in  history,  we  learn  from 
Washington  dispatches,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  announced  that  in  the  twelve  months 
ended  June  30,  1,622  new  ships  of  1,430,793  gross  tons  were 
numbered  by  the  bureau,  more  than  double  the  output  of 
German  yards  in  peace  times.  Premier  Lloyd  George  sent  a 
cable  to  President  Wilson  on  the  launching  of  the  ships,  in  which 
he  extended  "heartfelt  congratulations  on  this  magnificent 
performance,"  and  in  an  Independence-day  speech  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  said  in  part: 

"We  are  launching  this  day  far  more  tonnage  than  that  of  all 
the  American  vessels  sunk  by  submarines  since  the  war  began. 
We  are  launching  to-day  more  than  the  Germans  sank  of  the 
ships  of  all  nations  in  the  last  month  for  which  we  have  the 
official    figures.     The    recent    enemy    submarine    activities    off 


our  coast  resulted  in  the  loss  of  25,411  dead-weight  tons  of 
American  shipping.  During  this  same  time  130,000  gross  tons 
of  shipping  were  built. 

"To  give  some  idea  of  the  tonnage  situation  with  reference  to 
American  shipping,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  American  vessels  lost  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  was  67,815.  The  total  American  tonnage 
sunk  since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  is  2>>  1.  10s, 
or  a  total  of  352,223  tons  sunk  during  the  whole  period  of  tin- 
European  War.  As  against  this  loss,  the  gross  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant ships  built  in  the  United  States  since  the  commencement 
of  the  European  War  is  2,722,563  tons,  1,736,664  gros>  tons  of 
which  have  been  built  since  the  entry- of  the  United  States  into 
the  war.  •  In  addition  to  the  tonnage  thus  built  650,000  tons  of 
German  shipping  have  been  t  .ken  over.  This  does  not  include 
the  tonnage  acquired  of  Dutch,  Japanese,  and  other  vessels. 
It  will  be  of  further  interest  to  know  that  to-da\  there  will  be 
launched  in  the  great  shipyards  of  this  country  over  400,000 
dead-weight  tons.  These  figures  are  in  addition  to  those  previ- 
ously given." 

At  San  Francisco  on  July  4,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab.  Director- 
General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  said  to  the  ship- 
workers:  "If  you  stand  up  to  your  job,  we  11  make  the  KLaiser 
take  his  medicine  lying  down."  Mr.  Schwab  also  ventured 
the  statement  that  this  Fourth  of  July  shows  the  greatest  record 
of  launchings  for  a  single  day  in  the  world's  history,  and  added: 

"Every  time  we  launch  a  cargo  or  troop-ship  or  tanker  we 
add  to  the  certainty  that  German  submarines  can  not  win  this 
war.  Already  we  have  the  U-boats  on  the  run,  and  if  we  keep 
up  the  pace  we  will  have  them  beaten  by  next  year.  And  when 
we  achieve  this  victory  it  will  be  you  who  will  deserve  the  credit. 

"In  1915  all  the  shipyards  in  America  turned  out  215,602 
dead-weight  tons  of  shipping.  The  next  year  our  output 
jumped  to  520,847  tons.  In  1917  the  hot  pace  continued 
until  we  very  nearly  doubled  the  output  of  the  previous  year, 
completing  a  total  of  901,223.  I  am  confident  now  that  if 
we  pull  together  and  every  man  stays  on  the  job,  we  will  pro- 
duce more  than  3,000,000  dead-weight  tons  in  1918 — the  greatest 
output  of  any  nation  in  the  world  in  a  single  year." 

The  launching  of  nearly  one  hundred  ships  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  tho  wonderful  in  itself,  remarks  the  New  York  World, 
is  bigger  in  its  promise  for  the  future,  and  if,  as  Mr.  Schwab 
predicted,  the  year's  output  will  reach  three  million  tons,  "there 
need  be  no  further  misgivings  on  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion." The  New  York  Herald  recalls  "unfortunate  conditions" 
surrounding  American  ship-building  and  the  early  history  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  but  points  out  that  all  is  well  that  ends  well. 
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From  "  L'  Illustration , 


Paris 


OUR   INFANTRY   "GOING   OVER   THE   TOP"  TO   TAKE   OANTKiNY,   SUPPORTED   BY   FRENCH    "TANKS.' 


OUR   FIRST   MILLION    IN   FRANCE 

DELUDED  GERMANY,  hoodwinked  by  its  leaders 
into  the  belief  that  American  troops  could  never  play 
an  important  part  in  the  war,  "may  well  reel  with 
amazement,"  as  the  British  Ambassador  remarks,  at  the  news 
that  more  than  a  million  of  our  soldiers  have  already  been  sent 
overseas.  Nor  will  it  find  reassurance  in  President  Wilson's 
pledge,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  that  "it  is  their 
fixt  and  unalterable  purpose  to  send  men  and  materials  in  steady 
and  increasing  volume  until   the  forces   of  freedom   are   made 

overwhelming."         Lloyd        

George,  paying  tribute  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to 
"the  amazing  piece  of 
organization  which  has 
enabled  the  bringing  of 
such  vast  numbers  of 
first-rate  American  troops 
to  France,"  states  that 
"enough  Americans  have 
arrived  to  satisfy  the 
Allies  and  to  disappoint 
and  ultimately  defeat  our 
foes."  "Necessity  has 
made  possible  what 
seemed  impossible,"  ex- 
claims Andrew  Bonar 
Law,  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  adding: 
"America  isn't  coming 
into  the  war;  she  is  in  it." 
"The  day  is  not  far 
off,"  says  General  l'etain, 

"when  the  great  American  Army  will  plaj  the  decisive  role  to 
which   history   calls  it    on   the  battle-fields  of   Europe."     The 

bravery     Of     American     soldiers     and     their     numbers,     declares 

Premier  Clemenceau,  "make  the  doom  of  the  German  hopes  of 
victory  certain."  Genera]  Poch,  too,  supreme  commander  of 
the  Allied  forces,  hails  America's  sword  as  "the  certain  pledge 
of  victory."  And  our  own  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Peyton  C. 
March,  i£  forced  to  admit  thai  "so  far,  whenever  the  test  has 
come,  the  American  troops  have  done  well." 

These  tributes  refer  to  both   the  numbers  and   the  cpialitx    of 
our  forces  in    France,  and  it   is   interesting  to  glance  at   some  of 


I i    '  L' Illustration, '    Paris 

IN    THE   SMOKE  OF   THE    FLAME-THROWERS    \T   CANTIGN1 
German  soldiers  leave  their  shelters  to  surrender 


the  facts  by  which  they  are  inspired.  Turning  first  to  numbers, 
we  have  the  President's  announcement  that  by  the  end  of 
June  1,019,11.5  American  troops,  including  14.644  marines, 
had  embarked  for  France.  Of  these,  the  Secretary  of  War 
states,  between  65  and  70  per  cent,  are  actual  combat  troops. 
On  June  21  American  soldiers,  in  addition  to  being  brigaded  with 
the  French  and  British  at  various  points  from  Flanders  to 
Alsace,  held  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Western  battle-front,  ac- 
cording to  information  given  before  the  Bouse  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  At  that  date,  we  are  told,  there  were  American- 
held  sectors  near  Montdidier,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chateau 

Thierry,  at  Toul,  and  in 
Alsace.  By  July  1  cor- 
respondents had  also  re- 
ported American  soldiers 
in  Italy  and  a  detach- 
ment of  American  marines 
in  Russia,  where  they 
were  helping  to  guard 
Allied  supplies  at  the 
harbor  of  Kola. 

When  President  Wil- 
son, to  "give  additional 
zest  to  OUT  national  cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth  of 
July,"  announced  that 
W«  had  more  than  a  mil- 
lion soldiers  in  France,  he 
also  made  public  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  data. 
showing  the  progressive 
stages    of    our    overseas 

effort : 


"The  first  ship  earn- 
ing military  personnel  sailed  Max  S.  1917,  having  on  board 
Base  Hospital  Xo.  4  and  members  of  the  Reserve  Nurses  Corp-. 

"General  Pershing  and  his  staff  Bailed  on  Max  l'o.  1917.  The 
embarkations  in  the  months  from  Max.  1917,  to  and  including 
June,   1918,  are  as  follows: 

"1<)17  Max.  1.71S;  June.  12,261;  July.  12,988;  Augusi. 
18,323;  September,  32,523;  October,  38,259;  November, 
23,016;     December.   48,840. 

"1918  January,  lii.TTC;  February,  48,027 ;  Maroh,  83,811; 
April,  117,212;   May,  244*345;  June,  276,372. 

"  Marines,  14,64  1. 

"Aggregating  1,019,1 1">. 

"The  total  number  of  OUT  troop-  returned  from  abroad,  lo-t  ai 
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sea,  and  casualties,  is  s,U>.~>,  and  of  these,  by  reason  of  the 
superbly  efficient  protection  which  the  Navy  has  given  our 
transport  system,  only  291  have  been  lost  at  sea. 

'The  supplies  and  equipment  in  France  for  all  troops  sent  are, 
'•>  our  latest  reports,  adequate,  and  the  output  of  our  war- 
industries  in  this  country  is  showing  marked  improvement  in 
practically  all  lines  of  accessary  equipment  and  supply." 

This  represents,  says  the  New  York  World,  '"the  most  remark- 
able achievement  of  its  kind  known  to  military  annals."  And 
in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington  we  read: 

"The  accelerated  troop-movement  to  France  has  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  emer- 
gency created  by  the 
German  effort  to  achie^  e 
iotory  before  America's 
man-power  could  exert 
its  full  force.  How  long 
the  present  rate  of  trans- 
portation will  be  main- 
tained depends  upon  de- 
velopments in  France  and 
the  Length  of  time  the 
surplus  ship  tonnage  fur- 
nished by  Great  Britain 
an  be  employed  for  this 
work. 

"In  this  connection, 
Secretary  Baker  said  to- 
night that  he  disapproved 
of  speculations  as  to  the 
future  records  in  troop- 
movements,  declaring  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  have 
'past  performances  made 
the  basis  of  speculations 
for  the  future.' 

"As  reserves  for  the 
million  and  more  men 
now  in  France,  more  than 

another  million  are  now  training  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  officially  announced  that  3,000,000  American  soldiers  will 
be  under  arms  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

"Genera]  Crowder  recently  told  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee that  Class  1  registrants  would  be  exhausted  by  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  he  added  the  significant  statement  that  'every- 
body expected  heavy  calls  to  be  made  during  the  first  six  months 
of  next  year." 

"In  discussing  the  heavy  movement  of  troops  in  the  last 
three  months,  Mr.  Baker  said  it  was  worthy  of  mention  that 
the  month  in  which  German  submarino  were  operating  off  our 

>as1  was  the  month  in  which  we  made  the  record  number  of 
shipments.'" 


In  line  with  the  President's  frankness,  says  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  the  action  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  "removing  the  seal  of 
secrecy  from  testimony  given  by  Brig.-Gl  n.  K.  B.  Wood,  Acting 
Quartermaster-General,  to  the  effect  that  the  military  strength 
of  the  country  by  January,  1919,  would  be  4.000,000  men.  And 
to  this  General  Wood  added  the  encouraging  informal  ion  that 
tlie<e  4,000,000  would  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  those  sent 
overseas  would  carry  supplies  and  equipment  for  three  months." 
The  Acting  Quartermaster-General  also  stated  that  the  Army 
now    numbered  2,500.000  men  overseas  and  at  home.     To  quote 

from  bis  testimony: 


Fr.ni  ■    1    I 


THE   LAST  GERMAN    l\   THE  CELLAR 
\e  climbing  out  to  become  a  prisoner  of  the  captors  of  Cantlgnj 


"On  February  2S  the 
General  Staff  gave  Gen- 
eral Goethals  the  military 

'  program  which  was  sup- 
posed  to  go  until  June  30, 
1919.  That  called  for 
100.000  men  per  month 
to  be  called  during  1918 
—that  is.  100.000  men  in 
March.  100.000  men  in 
April.  100,000  men  in 
May,  100,000  men  in  June, 
etc  After  this  drive  bt  - 
trail,  with  less  than  thirty 
days'  notice,  the  call  for 
April  was  increased  to 
over  200.000  men  during 
April,  the  call  for  May 
was  increased  to  over 
300,000  men,  and  last 
month,  without  any  no- 
tice, the  June  call  was 
increased  to  approximate- 
ly 300,000. 

"That  meant  that  the 
net  increase  in  three 
months  was  800,000  men.  less  300.000,  or  500,000  additional 
men  called  to  the  colors  with  practically  no  notice  at  all, 
which  was  almost  equal  to  the  entire  draft  of  last  September. 
So  far  as  I  know — and  I  imagine  we  would  hear  from  it 
right  away — there  is  no  soldier  who  has  not  been  properly 
fed,  clothed,  and  equipped.  We  are  getting  by.  It  has 
pulled  our  stocks  in  certain  articles  down  very  low.  but  by 
making  some  big  spot  purchases,  and  that  has  accounted  for 
some  of  this  money,  we  have  got  through.  In  April  and 
May  we  bought  several  million  suits  of  summer  underwear.  We 
got  them  from  the  jobbers,  not  the  manufacturers.  We  bought 
what  was  on  the  jobbers'  shelf.  We  have  got  by.  and  the 
production   is   speeding   up.     We   have   been    speeding    up    the 
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WHERE    GERMANY  IS   KEEPING   CAPTl'RED   AMERICANS. 

The  blaclc  squares  show  27  of  the  German  prison-camps.    Th?  chief  camp  is  said  to  be  at  Tuchel,  in  West  Prussia.    The  Red  Cross  reported  231 

Americans  in  these  camps  at  the  beginning  of  June.     Two  hunared  more  American  prisoners  are  thought  to  be  on  the  way  to  camps.     Our  Rem 

Cross  lias  stored  at  Berne,  or  in  transit,  supplies  enough  to  maintain  22,033  prisoners  six  months. 


production,  and  J  feel  confident  that  we  will  get  through,  even  if 
we  call  300,000  men  per  month  for  the  balance  of  this  year." 

In  France  the  temporary  arrest  of  the  German  offensive  gave 
opportunity  for  the  organization  of  the  first  American  Army 
Corps,  under  Major-General  Hunter  Liggett.  Says  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Triburu  : 

''There  are  great  stir  and  movement  among  the  Germans  be- 
fore the  American  lines  around  Chateau  Thierry.  Part  of  the 
drive  may  be  directed  against  this  front  in  a  "renewal  of  the 
thrust  at  Paris  through  the  Compiegne  gateway.  If  so,  an 
army  corps  of  American  troops  will  statul  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  French  again  to  block  Ihe  road. 

"America's  tirst  army  corps,  composed  of  six  divisions,  is  now 
operating  in  France  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Hunter  Liggett,  according  to  information  reaching  the  War 
Department  from  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  The 
new  corps  contains  220,000  men. 

'The  composition  of  the  corps  includes  the  First ,  Second,  and 
Third  regular  Army  divisions,  commanded  by  Major- Generals 
Robert  L.  Bullard,  Omar  Bundy,  and  Joseph  T.  Dickman,  re- 
spectively, and  the  Pioneer  National  Guard  divisions  in  Persh- 
ing's fttrces,  the  New  Fngland  troops,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Clarence  \{.  Kdwards,  and  the  Rainbow  Division,  made 
up  of  representatives  from  all  bul  the  New  Fngland  States,  in 
command  of  Charles  T.  Menoher,  together  with  the  marines,  in 
command  of  Brigadier-General  .lames   I  larboard. 

"With  an  American  army  corps  in  the  theater  where  great 
events  are  believed  to  l>e  pending,  the  expected  German  thrust 
assumes  new  significance  here.  The  opinion  is  general  among 
officers  that  the  blow  now  iu  preparation  is  to  be  the  heaviest 
yet  struck.  Unless  they  mistake  the  signs,  the  Germans  are 
getting   ready    for   the  crucial    moment    in    their   great    effort    to 


wrench  victory  by  force  before  full  American  lighting  power  can 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them. 

"The  belief  of  General  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  that  the  Allied 
situation  is  'extremely  favorable,'  as  exprest  in  a  carefully 
weighed  statement  last  Saturday,  is  believed  to  be  shared  by  the 
Allied  leaders." 

Jt  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  fifteen  months  ago  the  German  people  were  told  by  their 
press  that  American  soldiers,  being  neither  fish  nor  birds,  could 
not  possibly  reach  Europe  through  the  r-boat  blockade  in  suf- 
ficient force  to  have  any  military  effect.  Now  that  tin  absurd- 
ity Of  this  assertion  is  becoming  patent,  they  are  being  fortified 
with  the  assurance  that  the  "lightning-trained  Yankees"  are 
still  only  "play  soldiers."  who  are  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage 
when  matched  against  the  seasoned  German  lighters.  Thus  in 
an  Amsterdam  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  we  read: 

''Inspired  military  molders  of  German  public  opinion,  while 
no  longer  attempting  to  fool  the  people  into  believing  that  there 
are  an  insignificant  number  of  Americans  in  France,  set  K  to 
reassure  the  public  by  arguments  along  three  lines: 

"First  That  while  there  is  a  large  number  of  Americans  in 
Prance,  at  least  half  of  them  are  not  effectives,  but  are  tied  up  in 
lims  of  communication,  while  the  effectives  are  inefficient, 
untrained,  and  hopelessly  interior  as  first-line  troops. 

"  Secondly — Thai  General  Foch's  reserves,  being  exhausted,  the 

Americans  have  come  too  late  to  save  France. 

"Thirdly  That  tho  a  large  number  of  Americans  may  b« 
in  France,  this  is  nalh  to  Germany's  advantage,  since  an  im- 
mense tonnage  is  needed  to  supply  1,000,000,  and  that  the  Arim 
in  Prance  will  defied  vital  food  tonnage  from  England 
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TO   TAX    THE    PROFIT   <H  I 
PROFITKKRJNC; 


Ol 


PRIVATION  AND  si  PPERINQ  will  be  borne  patiently 
by  Americana  al  borne  as  they  do  their  l>it  behind  their 
men  on  the  Allied  firing-lines,  i>m  thej  will  not  tolerate 
profiteering  in  industries  thai  affect  their  daily  life  and  the 
oonduel  of  the  war.  This  is  the  tenor  of  much  of  the  press 
comment  on  thereporl  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
charges  thai  the  profiteers  have  taken  advantage  of  "the  neces- 
sities «>r  the  time,  as  e\  idenoed  in 
the  war-pressure  for  heavy  pro- 
duction," while  "some  of  it  is 
attributable  bo  inordinate  greed 
and  barefaced  fraud."  The  re- 
port was  submitted  in  response  to 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  follow- 
ing President  Wilson's  assertion 
thai  the  Government  lias  evi- 
dence of  profiteering,  we  read  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  <  Jhi- 
oago    /  and  the  evidence 

is  expected  to  warrant  an  increase 
by  Congress  of  war-taxes  on  ex- 
profits  and  individual  and 
corporation  incomes.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  charged  with. 
profiteering,  we  are  told,  are 
those  engaged  in  handling  meat. 
BOUT,    steel,    leather    and    leather 

good-,  salmon,  canned  milk,  cop- 
per, sulfur,  petroleum  and  its 
products,  coal,  and  lumber.  Tin 
report  charges  also  that  reap- 
praisements  of  properties  were 
made  i>\  greal  concerns  when  it 

became  evident  that  the  Governmenl  would  fix  price-  on  a 
basis  of  return  on  investment,  and  salaries,  allowances,  and 
expenses  were  in  many  instances  padded  to  show  increased 
costs  of  conducting  business.  One  firm  paid  salaries  running 
up  to  1200,000  and  $300,000  a  year.  According  to  the  report, 
tlu  profits  of  the  meat-packers  and  those  allied  with  them 
and  of  the  flour-millers  stand  foremost,  despite  the  fixing  of 
prices  by  the  Government.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
lifts  into  plain  view  conditions  "scandalous  in  the  extreme." 
according  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  holds  that  the  corpor- 
ation or  individual  making  more  than  a  fair  profit  under  war- 
time conditions  is  "coining  wealth  from  the  perplexities  of  the 
Governmenl  and  the  necessities  of  the  people  as  multiplied  by 
tin  pressure  of  a  greal  emergency  and  incalculable  human 
Buffering."  Something  must  and  will  be  done,  and  The  Eagle 
cites  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  that  excess  profits 
l»    bteavilj   taxed,  and  adds: 

"That  has  been  done  in  England  with  excellent  results.  Such 
a  policy  would  increase  i he  revenue  of  the  Government,  check 
the  tendency  toward  inflating  prices,  and.  in  some  measure  at 
least,  diminish  the  burdens  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  con- 
sumer of  small  or  moderate  means.  We  have  as  yet  discovered 
no  satisfactory  method  of  price-fixing.  If  a  satisfactory  method 
could  be  found  it  would  accomplish  more  than  an  excess-profits 
tax:  but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  price-fixing  unless  Congress  is  ready 
to  extend  it  to  cover  all  the  necessities,  including  food-com- 
modities, in  the  production  of  which  agricultural  interests  ex- 
ercise a  control  with  which  Congress  has  yet  shown  noi  the 
slightest  disposition  to  interfere." 

Expressions  in  favor  of  war-profits  taxes  are  found  in  other 
journals,  among  them  the  New  York  Globe,  which  reminds  us 
thai  the  British  Governmenl  has  worked  out  a  system  under 
which  price-  ar»    stabilized  at  a  level  stimulative  of  production 


b\  giving  tin  poorlj  located  or  badlj  equipped  bushiest  in- 
stitutions a  chance,  and  then,  h\  ;.  heavy  u,\  on  gro  profits, 
taking  awa}  from  the  efficient  a  large  peroi  ntag  'if  their  profits. 
The  fundamental  thing  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
forth  clearly,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  thinks,  i-  that 
all  industries  in  a  given  line  do  not  produce  at  the  -aim  cost. 
It  follow-  that  if  they  all  gel  the  -,iiii.  price  ami  the]  do, 
whether  there  is  price-fixing  or  competition-  -the  more  favorably 
situated    industries   earn    an    extra    heavy    return.      Because   all 


industries  must  be  going,  The 


TWO    KINDS   OK   AMERICANS 

— Kirby  in  the  New   York   World. 


Mail  proceeds,  our  <  .o .  ernment's 
flxt  price  musl  be  sufficient  to 
pa*,  cost  Of  production  and  profits 
to  the  most  unfavorably  situated 
ones.     The   consequence   is   the 

luckier  fellows  earn  large  war- 
profits,  which  should  be  taken  by 
a  lax,  as  in  England,  where — 


"They  tax  80  per  cent,  of  cor- 
porate earnings  in  excess  of  the 
prewar-earnings.  Here  in  the 
I  nited  States  we  have  not  a  war- 
profitstax,  but  an  'excess-profits 
tax.'  We  ia\  all  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  7  to  9  per  cent.  As  our 
tax  works  out  it  takes  on  the 
average  31J£  per  cent,  of  the 
a  tual  war-profits. 

"If   Congress    will    abolish    the 

ridiculous  and  inadequate  ex« 
profits  tax  of  1917 and  substitute 
a  1918  war-profits  fax',  on  the 
British  model,  we  shall  raise  some- 
thing more  than  twice  the  amount 
raised  by  the  unjust  1917  tax. 
Moreover,  we  shall  view  with 
unconcern  the  inevitable  stream 
of  war-profits  flowing  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  more  favorably 
situated  mine,  factory,  lumber 
We  can  simply  tap  this  stream  and 


company,  trading  concern 

divert  SO  per  cent,  of  it  into  the  public  treasury 

"A  large  pari  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  we  can  reach  by 
means  of  a  re\  ised  income  tax." 

The  charges  against  tin  meat-packers  in  the  report  are  denied 
in  statement-  to  the  pre-s  by  Mr.  .J.  Ogden  Armour,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Swift,  president  of  Swift  &  Co..  and  Mr.  Edward  Morri-.  .Jr., 
president  of  Morri-  t\  Co.  They  claim  that  profits  on  meat  an* 
small,  and,  as  Mr.  Swift  -ay-,  "deeply  resent  the  spirit  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  report  was  issued,"  for 

"It  tended  to  throw  suspicion  about  an  essential  industry 
which  it  is  publicly  recognized  has  fulfilled  tremendous  war- 
demands  from  the  beginning  perhaps  better  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  It  is  not  fair  to  harass  an  honestly 
conducted  industry  that  is  straining  everj  effort  to  meet  these 
tremendous  obligations  to  our  own  and  Allied  governments." 

A  steel  man  is  quoted  by  Tht  Wall  Street  Journal  as  Baying 
that  "if  the  steel  companies  are  permitted  to  keep  all  they 
earn,  then  they  can  be  put  down  in  the  profit eerimr  class." 
Last  year  the  Steel  Corporation  paid  over  to  the  Government 
nearly  half  of  its  earnings  in  ta   es,  and  we  read: 

"Take,  for  example,  in  1917  United  states  steel  reported  a 
surplus  of  $107,505,437,  from  which  was  deducted  $55,000,000 
for  new  construction,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $52,505,437.  An  ad- 
ditional S()2.000.(KK)  was  spent  for  construction,  which  was  not 
deducted  from  the  year's  earnings.  If  there  is  an  80  percent, 
excess-profits  tax  this  year,  payments  will  greatly  exceed  receipts." 

The  New  York   Evening  Po  the  Commission's  allega- 

tions "ought  at  once  to  be  followed  by  prosecut ions."  because  — 

"The  juggling  of  books,  the  padding  of  accounts,  the  falsi- 
fication of  capital  charges,  the  boosting  of  salaries  to  incredible 
figures  so  as  to  charge  them  against  expenses — all  such  things 
are  in  violation  of  the  statute." 
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DRAFT   EXEMPTION   FOR   COAL-MINERS 

IET  US.PROFIT  by  England's  mistakes;  but  why.it  is  asked, 
"go  through  the  formality  of  duplicating  them?"  Great 
-^  Britain  took  thousands  of  its  coal-miners  into  the  Army, 
but  later  was  forced  to  return  nearly  200,000  of  them  to  their 
collieries  to  ward  off  a  coal  famine.  This,  say  various  fuel  au- 
thorities, is  precisely  what  we  are  doing.  At  a  time  when  the 
increased  demand  for  coal  calls  for  more  rather  than  for  fewer 
miners,  thousands  of  the  most  skilled  and  most  efficient  mine- 
workers  have  been  drafted  into  the  Army.  The  demand  for 
their  exemption  has  been  voiced  by  the  daily  press,  both  in  the 
coal-fields  and  through  the  country  at  large,  by  expert  writers 
on  coal-trade  journals,  and  has  at  last  been  taken  up  by  the  Fuel 
Administrator.  The  working  force  of  anthracite  workers  has 
dropt  from  177,000  to  144,000,  largely  owing  to  the  draft, 
which  means  an  annual  loss  of  nearly  20,000,000  tons  of  market- 
able anthracite,  according  to  one  authority.  Bituminous  coal- 
miners,  says  one  coal-trade  paper,  can  dig  just  about  so  much  per 
day,  and  to  get  the  needed  increase  in  soft-coal  production  would 
require  93,000  more  miners  than  we  had  last  year.  But  this 
journal  estimates  that  the  .draft  this  year  will  take  60,000  more 
miners,  which  will  mean  "that  the  shortage  of  miners,  as  com- 
pared with  the  need  for  coal,  will  be  153,000."  The  Scranton 
Republican,  published  in  the  anthracite  fields,  does  not  hesitate 
"to  predict  serious  consequences  in  the  fuel  situation  unless  a 
sufficient  force  of  labor  is  kept  at  the  mines  to  get  out  the  coal." 
Another  journal  in  this  region,  the  Mahanoy  City  Record,  asks: 

"Is  there  any  war-industry  more  essential  than  coal? 

"Coal  is  the  basis  of  all  war-power.  There  can  not  be  made  a 
pound  of  powder  without  the  power  created  by  coal.  There 
can  not  be  a  cannon  turned  out  without  the  power  of  coal. 
Cripple  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  power  of  defense  is  crippled." 

"The  best  thing  to  do,"  in  The  Black  Diamond's  (Chicago) 
opinion,  "  is  to  leave  the  skilled  men  in  the  mines — and  exempt 
them  from  draft  if  they  remain  in  the  mines  and  if  they  work." 

The  editor  of  The  Coal  Age  (New  York)  points  out  that  coal- 
mining is  a  highly  specialized  trade.     He  reminds  us  of  the  laws 


in  important  producing  States  requiring  "  that  before  a  man 
can  mine  coal  he  must  have  had  two  years'  experience  as  a 
helper  to  a  miner,"  and  making  impossible  the  employment  of 
women  and  girls.     Furthermore — 

1 '  The  men  who  can  and  do  produce  the  most  coal  are  the  younger 
men,  who  are  included  in  the  present  draft  age.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  by  coal-mining  com- 
panies in  getting  men  from  other  industries  to  consent  to  work  in 
the  mines.  ...  At  the  present  time,  when  all  industries  are 
seeking  labor  and  paying  record  wages,  it  is  not  likely  that 
able-bodied  men  can  be  influenced  to  take  up  this  rather  un- 
popular form  of  labor." 

The  United  Mine  Workers7  Journal  (Indianapolis)  agrees  with 
the  coal-trade  editors  about  the  drafting  of  miners  and  declares 
that  "the  output  of  anthracite  could  be  immediately  in- 
creased by  a  quarter  to  a  third  with  sufficient  labor." 

That  the  miners  who  have  remained  at  work  are  doing  their 
part  is  indicated  by  the  statement  made  by  the  New  York 
Tribune's  Washington  correspondent  to  the  effect  that  for  the 
last  three  weeks  in  June  bituminous-coal  production  passed  the 
record  mark  of  12,000,000  tons  a  week.  Moreover,  he  says, 
"reports  indicate  that  the  production  per  miner  is  increasing," 

When  representatives  of  the  coal  industry  visited  General 
Crowder  in  Washington  to  ask  for  the  exemption  of  miners,  he 
admitted  the  truth  of  their  contentions,  but  told  them  that  the 
only  remedy  that  they  had  was  to  extend  th?  draft  age  limits  so 
as  to  make  a  really  selective  draft  of  all  men  between  eighteen 
and  fifty-five.  His  own  position  under  the  present  law  he  de- 
fended as  follows,  as  the  Scranton  Republican  quotes  him: 

"Do  you  realize  that  my  job  is  to  raise  an  army  that  will  win 
the  war?  Do  you  know  that  General  Pershing  is  urgently  ask- 
ing for  more  men  to  stem  the  German  horde  that  is  slowly  bat- 
tering its  way  to  the  gates  of  Paris?  Do  you  realize  that  right 
now  American  boys  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives  against  odds 
on  the  bloody  fields  of  France?  I  want  to  help  you  and  I  realize 
your  position  in  this  matter,  but  I  must  first  of  all  listen  to  the 
call  of  those  across  the  sea  who  need  our  men,  and  need  them 
more  than  they  ever  needed  anything  in  all  this  world 

"Upon  my  shoulders,  to  a  large  extent,  rests  the  responsibility 
of  victory  or  defeat.  The  Army  comes  first — everything  else 
comes  after." 


The  Blue  Danube  must  be  a  melancholic  indigo  by  this  time. 
News. 

.    Much  as  the  Kaiser  dislikes  it,  he  has  got  to  "see  America  first." — 
Columbia  State. 

Whatever  Mr.  Hoover  orders  done,  we  notice  there  is  always  enough 
to  eat. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  Kaiser's  crack  units  are  begin- 
ning to  crack. — -Chicago  Tribune. 

The  thrift  stamp  gives  you  a  chance 
to  do  your  bit  with  two  bits. — Nash- 
ville Southern  Lumberman. 

There  is  no  stopping  the  Austria ns 
when  they  start  a  retreat.  They  mean 
business.  — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Austrian  offensive  indicates 
that  a  drive  b.\  driven  men  is  not  likely 
to  prove  a  success.  —Louisville  Post. 

"Tin:  German  people  is  destined 
for  great  things,"  says  the  Kaiser. 
Including  the  greatest  licking  in  history. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  shortage  or  wool  in  Germany 
is  fast  approaching  the  stage  when  the 

Kaiser  will   no  longer  be  able  to  pull   it 

over    the    people's    eyes.     New    }'ork 

World. 

Ai/riio  they  are  not  of  the  slightest 
Importance  anj    more,   German   peace 
terms  are  always  Interesting,  particu- 
larly   to    newspaper    paragraph!  i 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Hi  RQLAJT]  is  increasing  at  an  ap- 
palling rate  in  Germany,  according  to 

the  Frankfurter  ZeitUTig.     The  national 

policy   is   being   Individualized,   a .    It 
were.     Minneapolis  Journal. 


TOPICS  IN  BE 

Newark 


-Florida 


SfnUWOftKS 


Dollars  may  not  go  as  far  as  formerly,  but  they  go  faster.- 
Times-  Union. 

Talking  of  safety-zones.  Kaiser's  family  seems    well  supplied. —  nail 

Street  Journal. 

Keep  the  dinner-horn  blowing,  and  the  rest  of  the  Austrians  will  flock  in. 

— Chicago  Tribum  . 

America's  vital  need  is  fewer  lynch- 
ings  and  more  launehings. — Springfield 

Republican. 

It  can  be  little  consolation  now  to 
Austria  to  reflect  that  she  started 
it  all. — Baltimore  American. 

If  anybody  wants  to  raise  the  price 
of  anything  and  get  away  with  it.  now 
seems  to  be  the  time. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  April  6. 
I'M 7,  4s:i,ooo  poems  have  been  written 
bearing  the  line  "sadder  and  wiser" 
to  rime  with  "  Kaiser."—  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Maybe  these  German  drives  are 
just  a  cunning  German  trick  to  make 
the  population  of  Germany  fit  the 
food-supply. —  NashvilU  Southern  Lum- 
berman. 

OaNNON-FODDSS  i--  about  the  onl> 
German  ration  that  has  dot  run  low. 
but  there  are  certain  indications  that 
this    supply    also    is    not     unlimited. — 

Philadi  Iphia  Inquirer. 

W  i     all     know     upon    whom     Henry 

Ford  Is  depending  for  the  votes  to  gal 

him  into  the  Senate,  and  there  i-.  no 
denying  that  there  are  enough  of  them. 
if  they'll  just  lake  the  time  to  drive 
around  to  the  polls. — Kansas  City  Star. 


ins  FIRST  CELEBRATION   OF  THE   FOURTH. 

—  Kirbl    in  the  \cw    ,*  ork    WorM. 
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COMMENT 


Cupyi  igl  ''-I    »>       The  lllnatra 


a-      in  the  I  mt.-.l  Statea  »nd  <  anoda 

THE  OH  \K(.K  OF  THE      \\  HIPPETS 


THK    NEW    PAST    HKITlslI    TANKS 


Much  lias  been  beard  Latelj  of  the  aem  light  and  fast  British  Tanks,  known  as  the   "Whippets,"   which   took  part   so  successfully  in  the  'lank 

action  at   Yillers-Bretonnenx.      Seven  of  them,  manned  bj    twenty  men.  arc  said  to  have  put    }()()  Germans  out  of  action  and  to  have  broken  up  the 
attack  of  a  complete  brigade.      The]   left  their  base  .'<  '  _,  miles  awa\   a  little  before  midday,  fought  a  Victorious  action,  and  were  back  by  3  P.M.,  after 

covering  ten  miles,     one  was  captured,  but  the  crew  jumped  aboard  and  were  otr  before  the  Germans  could  stop  them, 


TO   FORCE   US   TO   TRADE    WITH   GERMANY 


THK  MAGIC  WAND  which  will  obtain  for  Germany 
everything  she  desires  is  the  sword,  and  alt  ho  she  luts 
been  waving  it  for  four  years  with  somewhal  dubious 
success,  she  still  pins  her  faith  in  that  gentle  instrument  of 
peace  and  hopes  by  a  little  further  waving  to  produce,  after  the 
war,  an  overflowing  cornucopia  of  commerce.  That  delightful 
apostle  of  " stedf astnese  and  righteousness,"  as  "the  qualities 
which  the  German  people  value  in  the  highest  degree."  our 
whilom  friend  and  instructor.  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg,  has  been 
telling  the  Allies  \  en.  plainly  in  the  congenial  columns  of  the 
Vienna  Neue  Freit  Presst  thai  Germans  will  put  up  with  no 
nonsense  of  the  "economic  league  of  nations"  sort.  He  ex- 
patiates upon  Germany's  need  for  freedom  of  the  seas  and  a 
supply  of  raw  materials-  These  requirements,  he  explains, 
"must  not  only  be  demanded,  but  it  must  be  possible,  if  need 
be.  to  extort  them  by  force." 

The  League  Of  Central  German  Manufacturers  recently  met 
at  Frankfort  in  a  very  determined  mood,  and  they,  like  Dr. 
Dernburg,  still  seem  to  have  a  pitiful  faith  in  that  all-powerful 
German  sword.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  tells  us  that  these 
good  German  merchants  were  busy  as  bees  arranging  what 
they  were  goimr  to  do  after  the  war,  and  they  certainly  put 
together  a  nice,  comprehensive  little  program.  They  passed 
resolutions  formulating  the  following  modest   demands: 

'The  prevention  of  any  form  of  commercial  boycott  h\ 
Germany's  enemies. 

"The  peace  treaty  shall  include  provisions  which  will  prevent 
the  enemies  of  Germany  from  imposing  any  restrictions  on 
exports  or  imports. 

"Germany  shall  secure  from  all  neutral  countries  the  abolition 
of  all  export  or  import  restrictions 

"Substantial  indemnities  shall  be  paid  b\  Germany's  enemies. 

"The  Government  shall  take  control  over  the  distribution  of 
raw  materials  obtained  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  from 
Germain's  enemies. 


"Every  precaution  shall  he  taken  to  insure  that  German 
manufacturers  and  merchants  shall  enjoy  after  the  war  abso- 
lute equality  of  opportunity  with  their  competitors." 

The  Socialist  Vienna  Arleiter  Zeitung  does  not  Bhare  the 
"childlike  and  bland"  faith  of  the  League  of  Central  German 
Manufacturers,  ami  it  has  a  shrewd  idea  that  when  the  war  is 
over  Dr.  Dernburg  and  his  friends  will  not  find  Germany's 
enemies  quite  as  sweetbj  forgiving  as  they  seem  to  expect. 
This  Socialist  pap<  r  denounces  the  recent  Austro-CJerman 
economic  treaty  and  says  the  effect  of  any  more  Buch  arrange- 
ments will  be  "not  free  trade  with  Germany,  but  increased 
protection  against  the  rest  of  the  world."      ll  continue-: 

"It  is  precisely  for  the  Central  Powers  that  the  economic 
war  after  this  war  is  the  most  terrible  danger.  We  shall  nerd 
after  the  war  raw  materials  in  enormous  quantities  from  over- 
seas cotton,  hides,  jute,  copper,  rubber,  phosphate,  oil-plants, 
etc.  All  these  things  will  be  scarce,  supplies  will  lag  far  behind 
the  gigantic  world  demand,  and  all  these  things  are  controlled 
by  the  Entente.  The  Entente  can  strike  us  tremendously  hard 
by  refusing  to  supply  us  with  Uiese  raw  materials.  ...  Is  it 
not  suicide  to  embark  in  an  economic  policy  that  must  perma- 
nently close  in  our  faces  the  money  markets  of  Xew  York. 
London,  and  Paris  and  confine  us  exclusively  to  the  already 
overburdened  and  inadequate  Berlin  money  market?" 

Even  in  Germany  there  are  long-sighted  men  who  know  that 
saber-rattling  does  not  produce  business,  and  they  view  with 
something  like  terror  the  idea  of  Allied  economic  retaliation. 
For  instance,  Emil  Zimmermann  writes  in  the  Berlin  review, 
/;,;.-.■  Grossere  Deutschland: 

"Foreign  countries  know  that  without  raw  materials  we  can 
make  no  goods.  When  we  act  as  if  we  intend  to  have  the  raw 
materials  without  telling  foreign  countries  how  we  propose 
to  get  them — against  the  will  even  of  England — the  world  get.s 
the  impression  that  we  have  still  failed  to  understand  the  full 
seriousness  of  the  war." 

In   the  London  Erery?nan  Mr.  James  Martin  makes  it  quite 
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clear  that  the  German  economic  fire-eaters  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.     He  writes: 

"Next  to  agriculture,  textiles  are  the  most  important  German 
industry.  Cotton,  apart  from  the  limited  supplies  in  Turk- 
estan, comes  from  the  United  States,  India,  and  Egypt.  Most 
of  her  wool  came  from  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Half  her  silk 
came  from  Italy,  and  France  supplied  most  of  the  remainder. 

"Her  metal  industries 
are  not  much  better  pro- 
vided for.  Germany  had 
contrived  to  obtain  finan- 
cial control  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world's  metal  sup- 
plies, but  that  power  has 
now  been  taken  from  her 
irrevocably.  Nearly  all 
her  lead  came  from  Aus- 
tralia, where  legislation 
has  since  freed  the  industry 
from  Germany's  grip.  Half 
her  zinc  supplies  likewise 
came  from  Australia.  Her 
tin  came  from  Bolivia, 
which  has  acted  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  United  States 
all  through  the  war.  Ger- 
many's copper  nearly  all 
came  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  other 
sources  of  supply  are  not 
likely  to  be  friendly  to  her. 
For  aluminum  she  de- 
pended on  French  baux- 
ite. Among  other  metals 
and  substances  indispen- 
sable to  her  trade,  nickel  is 
controlled  by  Canada  and 
France,  molybdenum  and 
tungsten  come  mainly  from 
Australia,  and  asbestos, 
borax,  shellac,  and  gums 
are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies.  Jute  came  to  Ger- 
many only  from  India;  and 
the  only  neutral  source  of 
rubber  now  open  to  her  is 
the  Dutch  colonies,  which 
can  not  adequately  sup- 
ply her  needs.  German 
economists  are  under  no 
illusion  whatever  as  to 
their  hopeless  situation." 

He  tells  us  that  the  Ger- 
mans believe  that  since 
they  had  a  prewar  monop- 
oly in  many  indispensable 
commodities,  they  will  be 
able  after  the  war  to  force 
us  to  give  them  raw  ma- 
terials in  exchange.  This, 
he  says,  is  a  pipe-dream: 


A1 


THIS  HUN 

WB£D, 
■RHED  ma 'PILLAGED 
and  THIS  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 
WHO  CALLS  FOR  YOUR  ORDERS 
WANTS  TQSEU  HIS  WARES. 

and  wants  to  settle  once 
more  in  our  midst 

ARE  QHEAMB  THE  SAME  MAM 
NEVER  FORGET  IT  ! 

Whenthe  war  is  over  we  shall  make  it 
our  business  to  let  you  know  what  is 

"HADE   IN  GERMANY" 
167,  Rue  Monrmarrre.   PARIS. 


"NEVER  FORGET." 

This  poster  is  circulated  by  the  French  "  Never- Forget  League,  "  which  would  like  to 
see  an  economic  boycott  of  German;  started  by  the  Allies  to  counteract  the  demands 
for  preferenl  Lai  treatment  that  Germany  hopes  to  extort  from  us  at  the  sword's  point. 


"Before  the  war  Germany  controlled  the  most  important 
supplies  of  potash,  dyes,  drugs,  and  surgical  instruments,  sugar, 
and  (for  France)  coal.  She  has  lost  her  markets  for  every  one 
of  these  'indispensable'  commodities.  The  Allies  have  healed 
their  wounded  for  lour  years  without  German  aid.  New  sugar- 
industries  have  grown  up  that  can  already  supply  the  entire 
demand  on  which  Germany  formerly  could  count.  And  France 
has  now  formed  all  her  connections  I'm-  coal  with  England.  Potash 
is  a  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  those  stolen  provinces 
must   be  restored  to   France.       In  any  case,  the  supply  of  pota-h 

mainly  concerns  the  United  states,  and  potash  has  been  lately 
discovered  in  Nebraska,  The  German  monopoly  of  dyes  was 
purely  artificial,  and  depended  on  certain  trade  secrets  which 
have  since  been  discovered,  and  on  the  powerful  organization  of 

the  industry.  Since  then  the  new  British  dyes  industry  has 
been  firmly  established,  ami  is  capable  of  immense  expansion, 
whereas  the  Germans  in  this,  as  in  all  their  exporting  industries, 
have  lost  every  connection  they  had  with  foreign  markets." 


DEMISE   OF         E   IRISH   DRAFT 

LL  THE  PROTESTS  of  Air.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  means  to  enforce  conscription  in 
Ireland  some  of  these  days  do  not  change  the  fact, 
say  the  Irish  papers,  that  Lord  French's  proclamation  calling  for 
voluntary  recruits,  with  a  promise  of  land  to  those  who  enlist, 

has  definitely  and  forever 
killed  the  possibility  of 
conscription.  This  is  the 
view  both  of  the  Nation- 
alist and  of  the  Unionist 
papers  in  Ireland,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  com- 
ments of  the  Unionist 
Belfast  News-Letter: 

"The  proclamation 
throws  further  light  on  the 
Government's  new  Irish 
policy,  and  the  more  it  is 
examined  the  more  repre- 
hensible does  it  appear. 
There  is  nothing  consistent 
or  straightforward  about 
it.  It  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  conscription 
had  been  abandoned  and 
the  new  proclamation  con- 
firms the  assumption.  A 
bribe  is  offered  to  recruits. 
The  appeal  is  not  made  to 
their  loyalty  or  their  pa- 
triotism but  to  their  land- 
hunger.  The  whole  re- 
cruiting policy  of  the 
Government  is  wrong,  as 
Ireland  should  be  dealt 
with  exactly  as  England 
and  Scotland." 


The  equally  stanch 
Unionist  Belfast  Northern 
Whig  also  thinks  that,  de- 
spite all  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  the  voluntary 
recruiting  proclamation  is 
camouflage  to  avoid  en- 
forcing conscription: 

"All  over  Ireland  the 
proclamation  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  epitaph  on 
the  grave  of  conscription 
and  as  a  pretext  to  enable 
the  Government  to  escape 
from  their  pledges  on  the 
subject." 

The  Ulster  Nationalist 
view-point    is    given     by 
the  Belfast  Irish  News,  which  remarks: 

"French  does  not  convey  the  slightest  hint  that  the  'world 
struggle  for  liberty'  involves  national  liberty  for  Ireland.  If  he 
does  not  mean  that,  this  country  is  to  fight  on,  but  not  to  be 
free,  lie  oughl  to  draft  another  proclamation  without  delay. 
Tho  lie  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
intelligent  curiosity  on  the  point  among  Irishmen  of  all  aires. 
He  may  be  able  to  satisfy  it:   we  believe  lie  is  not." 

Turning  to  the  press  of  the  capital,  we  find  only  one  paper  that 
has  a  good  word  for  the  Viceroy's  scheme,  and  that  naturally 
enough  comes  from  a  Unionist  organ.      Tin    Irish   Times  says: 

"  Lord   French's  scheme,  with  its  minimum  of  demand  and 

maximum  of  inducement,  can  hardly  fail  to  displease  the  En- 
glish people.  They  will  see  in  it  yet  another  so])  to  the  most 
spoiled  and  most  ungrateful  member  of  the  Imperial  famih  . 
Nevertheless,   Lord  French's  almost  astonishing  moderation  has 
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one  great  merit.     His  offer  will   be  an  absolutely  convincing 
tesl  of   Ireland's  Loyalty   to  the  Allied  cause  and  her  titness  for 

self-government  in  the  near  or  distant  future." 

The  Nationalist  Freeman's  Journal  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief, 
believing  that  conscription  lias  vanished. 

"From  one  point  of  \  iew  at  least  Lord  French's  appeal  for 
recruits  for  Irish  divisions  will  commend  itself  to  the  Irish 
people  as  a  practical  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  conscrip- 
tion. It  will  come  as  an  intense  relief  to  all  classes  in  Ireland, 
and  to  every  responsible  man  who  lias  any  true  conception  of 
what  the  forcible  conscription  of  the  manhood  of  the  country 
would  inc\  itably  ha\  e  been." 

More  "clumsy  bungling"  is  seen  by  the  Independent  National- 
ist  Irish  Independent,  which  has  these  tart  remarks: 

"The  Government  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  doing  every- 
thing wrong  in  this  country.  With  an  act  applying  conscription 
on  the  statute-book,  and  with 
the  Government  resorting  to 
every  mean,  petty,  and  discred- 
itable device  to  cheat  us  out  of 
self-government  or  to  tender  us 
only  some  kind  of  Home  Rule, 
it  does  appear  to  us  that  the 
Government  itself  is  not  giving 
achance  to  voluntary  enlistment." 

Turning  to  the  German  papers, 
we  find  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  still 
expecting  some  sort  of  a  rising 
in  the  Emerald  Isle,  about  which 
it  writes  in  a  lofty  and  contemp- 
tuous tone: 

"It  is  not  worth  cracking  our 
heads  over  the  question  whether 

a  new  uprising  in  Ireland  is  prob- 
able or  not.  In  these  days  of 
machine  guns  and  heavy  artil- 
lery it  is  an  enormously  difficult 
thing.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  spirit  of  revolt  is  at  the 
zenith  and  that  England  must 
retain  in  Ireland  a  very  con- 
siderable mass  of  troops,  at  least 
hundreds  of  thousands,  at  a 
time  when  every  man  is  urgently 


A   GERMAN 

Lord    French — "If   the 

off  the  women  and  children.' 


IRELAND'S   UNCROWNED   KING. 

— The  Peoph  (London). 

needed  on  the  ( 'ontinent.  It  is 
at  least  extraordinarily  improb- 
able that  even  this  gigantic 
English  force  will  be  able  to  over- 
come the  opposition  Of  united 
Ireland  to  conscription.  The 
Irish  will  not  decide  the  war,  but 
because  of  their  stubborn  re- 
sistance hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  will  be  chained  to  Ireland 
and  Australia  either  as  troopsor 
as  civilians  who  will  not  light." 

The  ancient  bond  of  sympathy 
so  long  extant  between  France 
and  Ireland  has  always  made 
the  'French  papers  sympathetic 
toward  Home  Rule.  Here  are 
the  views  of  the  influential  Paris 
Temps  on  the  situation  in  Ireland 
to-day : 

"The  arrest  of  the  Sinn-Fein 
leaders  has  not  provoked  grave 
disorders  in  Ireland  up  to  the 
present.  Lord  French  has  thus 
succeeded  in  upsetting  the  plans 
for  the  insurrection  which  was 
being  prepared  without  provoking  an  immediate  rising,  which 
was  predicted  by  all  the  advocates  of  the  do-nothing  policy. 
This  result  disproves  the  value  of  the  policy  of  wait-and- 
which  has  been  pursued  for  too  long  by  the  authorities  at  Dublin, 
and  it  justifies  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  have  maintained  that 
the  first  duty  of  the  British  Government  in  Ireland  is  to  govern. 
In  fact,  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  suffers  from  a  great  weakness. 
It  is  a  people  without  real  leaders. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  dominates  the  whole  life 
of  Ireland,  can  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  present  crisis.  They 
might  imitate  the  Canadian  clergy,  who.  under  the  inspiration 
of  Monsignor  Mathieu,  have  so  successfully  worked  toward  the 
reestablishment  of  harmony  between  French  and  British  Can- 
adians, and  favored  recruiting  in  Quebec.  If  this  course  were 
adopted  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all.  The 
Irish  clergy,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  direct  the  popular 
aspiration  toward  high  aims,  will  run  the  risk  of  seeing  those 
aspirations  sooner  or  later  turning  against  them." 


SLANT   ON   IRELAND. 

men   won't  fifjht.    I    can    at 
—  Ulk  (Berlin) 


leasl    kill 


OPEN  TO  MISCONCEPTION! 
John  Dillon- — "Arraht     No   doubt   yell  be  aft  her  makin"  out 
that  Oi  was  on  that  fence.     Oi  was  not!" — Passing  Shmc  (London) 


HUNGARY'S  MISERY  -According  to  the  Budapest  papers, 
Hungary,  which  is  admittedly  better  off  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Austro-IIungarian  Empire,  does  not  seem  to  be  having 
any  too  cheerful  a  time.     The  Pesti  Naplo  writes: 

"Hungary  to-day  resembles  a  hospital.  In  the  provinces  the 
situation  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  There  are 
neither  water  nor  sewers,  the  hygienic  English  installations  are 
but  remembrances  of  the  past.  The  capital  of  the  country, 
Budapest,  will  this  year  be  the  breeding-ground  of  contagious 
diseases.  We  could  enumerate  a  thousand  other  miseries.  Light, 
water,  shoes,  clothing,  coal.  meat,  fats,  vegetables,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  elementary  wants,  all  have  failed  us.  We  must 
prepare  for  a  terrible  summer  and  an  even  more  terrible  winter." 
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ENGLAND   NEARLY   SELF-SUPPORTING 

LOVERS  OF  WHITE  BREAD,  who  have  been  patrioti- 
cally stifling  their  murmurs  and  heroically  swallowing 
*  war-bread,  may  now  sec  the  dawn  of  hope  upon  the 
horizon.  One,  at  least,  of  our  allies  is  nearly  self-supporting, 
and  next  year  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  at  home  which,  under  the  conditions  of  previous  years, 
would  have  been  exported  to  feed  England.  What  agricultural 
strides-  have  been  made  there  since  the  war  began  can  be  seen 
from  a  paragraph  in  the  Loudon  New  Statesman: 

"In  1918,  as  against  1916,  the  acreage  (England  and  Wales) 
under  oats  is  up  by  35  per  cent.;  that  under  wheat  by  38  per 
cent.;  that  under  barley  by  11  per  cent.;  that  under  other 
grain  by  69  per  cent.;  that  under  potatoes  by  ~>0  per  cent.  The 
number  of  allotments  (1,300,000) 
has  increased  by  140  per  cent.  The 
Report  of  the  Food-Production  De- 
partment. .  .  is  as  satisfactory  as 
we  could  wish;  the  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  gone  up  by  over  four 
millions  in  two  years,  all  records 
being  broken. 

"This  figure  ignores  the  great  in- 
crease in  gardens  and  allotments, 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  on  the 
present  scale  of  consumption,  this 
year's  home  harvest  will  be  sufficient 
to  feed  the  population  for  forty 
weeks.  The  supply  before  the  war 
was  only  enough  to  meet  a  ten 
weeks'  consumption.  Breadstuffs  are 
not  everything;  and  even  of  them 
one-fifth  still  has  to  be  provided. 
But  granted  that  we  can  keep  this 
rate  of  production  up,  and — in  spite 
of  the  drains  of  the  Army  upon 
our  labor — can,  with  the  help  of 
women  and  prisoners,  save  what  we 
produce,  the  wolf  has  now  been 
driven  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  door.  With  sinkings  diminish- 
ing and  ship-building  on  the  increase, 
we  can,  we  think,  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  final  failure  of  the  Ger- 
man attempt  to  starve  us  out." 

Much  of  the  increased  cultivation 
has  been  done  by  women,  we  are 
told,  and  Mr.  Prothero,   th     British 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  had  a  cheerful  picture  to  paint  when 
appealing  for  recruits  for  "the  Women's  Land  Army."  As  re- 
ported by  ihe  London   Morning  Post  his  speech  ran: 

"To-day  the  acreage  under  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  is  the 
highest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  agriculture.  That 
is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  the  war.  In  the  same 
period  the  number  of  allotments  has  been  increased  by  800,000, 
which  means  something  like  800,000  tons  of  produce  raised 
additionally,  a  bi{>-  saving  in  transport,  and  an  improvement 
socially  and  morally.  'Phis  advance  lias  been  effected  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  arc  500,000  fewer  laborers  on  the  land. 
It  is  because  of  that  decrease  of  labor  that  the  appeal  is  being 
made  for  more  women.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  assembly  of 
British  farmers  will  hold  back  men  who  can  possibly  be  spared 
when  the  alternative  is  our  troops  being  driven  back  by  over- 
whelming numbers  and  butchered  on  the  beach  by  German 
guns.  The  promise  of  the  harvest  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  done.  Women's  work  on  the  land  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity. I  know  the  work  they  are  asked  to  do  is  hard,  bringing 
with  it  discomforts,  and.  comparatively  speaking,  is  poorly 
paid.  Life  on  the  land  is  not  luxurious,  but  it  brings  health 
with  it,  and  the  women  have  the  conviction  that  thej  are 
doing  something  in  one  of  the  most  important  fields  to  make 
victory  sure." 

Dispatches  from  Koine  and  Paris  also  tell  Of  splendid  food- 
crops  in  Italy  ami  France.  Italy,  in  fact,  may  need  no  grain 
imports  after  the  harvest. 
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RITAIN'S  HOME-GROWN  BREA 

D. 

Shaded  portions  show  number  of  weeks  during  which 

the  United  Kingdom  has  been,  or  will  be,  self-supporting 

in  the  years  1916-17,  1917-18,  and  1918-19  as  regards 

bread-stuffs. 

A  GERMAN  SNUB  FOR  TURKEY 

SOME  ROSY  VISIONS  rose  before  the  Turkish  mind  when 
Russia  fell  to  pieces.  The  Sultan,  convinced  that  his 
dear  brother,  Hadji  Wilhelm,  would  be  complacent  and 
permissive,  saw  himself  the  ruler  of  a  great  Turkish  Empire 
extending  all  around  the  Black  Sea.  He  invaded  the  Caucasus 
and  entered  into  a  pretty  flirtation  with  the  Russian  Mohamme- 
dans who  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  who  were  as  anxious  to  fall 
into  the  Sultan's  arms  as  he  was  to  welcome  them  there.  But 
alas  for  the  poor  Sultan!  From  the  Berlin  Kreuzzeitung  we  see 
very  plainly  that  Germany  does  not  intend  that  Turkey  should 
be  anything  more  than  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water 
for  the  Constellations  of  Potsdam.     The  Kreuzzeitung  says: 

"The  Crimea  is  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Turkey  and  the 

Ukraine.  The  province  of  Tauridia, 
of  which  the  Crimea  forms  a  part, 
belongs  both  nationally  and  geo- 
graphically to  the  Ukraine,  which 
also  claims  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Sebastopol.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tatar  Republic,  which  has  been 
formed  in  the  Crimea,  is  striving  for 
union  with  Turkey,  a  union  which  is 
also  desired  by  the  latter.  The  Turk- 
ish papers  emphatically  demand  that 
the  Ukraine  shall  not  become  a  great 
Black  Sea  Power,  and  they  therefore 
demand  not  only  the  ports  but  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  Fleet,  too,  for 
Turkey." 

Germany  apparently  is  going  to 
live  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  its 
promise  to  Turkey — that  it  would 
defend  th  >  present  Turkish  fron- 
tier; but  as  we  read  between  the 
lines  of  the  Kreuz  eitung  we  can  see 
very  plainly  that  if  Turkey  thinks 
that  she  is  going  to  gain  any  terri- 
tory out  of  this  war  she  has  another 
guess  coming.  The  Berlin  military 
organ  goes  on  to  say: 

"Turkey's  idea  seems  to  be  to 
make  the  Caucasus  region  into  a 
strong  rampart  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  to  saf  guard  absolutely  its 
communications  with  Persia,  and  to 
gain  a  dominating  position  on  the 
Black  Sea,  making  the  Pan-Turkish  idea  paramount  there.  .  .  . 
When  Germany  entered  the  war  she  guaranteed  Turkey's  pres- 
ent frontiers,  and  she  will,  of  course,  continue  to  fight  for  those 
territories  lost  to  Great  Britain,  since  both  Turkey  and  Germany 
have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  them. 

"Germany,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  oppose  Turkish  desires 
in  the  northeast  and  east,  which  go  far  beyond  any  of  the  possi- 
bilities ever  contemplated  at.  the  beginning  of  the  war." 

Nor  has  Turkey  had  any  better  luck  in  the  Balkans,  when 
Germany  is  determined  that  Bulgaria  shall  play  the  leading 
role.  After  Roumania  was  forced  to  make  peace  ami  sur- 
rendered to  Bulgaria  the  whole  Of  the  Dobrudja.  Turkey  thought 
that  Bulgaria  should  return  to  her  the  strip  of  territory  she  gave 
up  to  secure  Bulgarian  participation  in  the  war.  The  two 
countries  apparently  are  still  squabbling  0V6T  the  matter,  and 
the  Budapest  Pesti  Napl  tells  us  that  German  support  tends 
toward  Bulga  ia.     It  proceeds: 

"The  relations  of  Germany  and  the  Monarchy  on  the  one  side 
and  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  respectively  on  the  other,  are  com- 
pletely arranged,  but  the  interrelationships  o(  Bulgaria  and 
Turkej  still  require  adjustment.  With  regard  to  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Turoo-Bulgarian  alliance,  the  Central  Powers  desire 
that  close  military,  political,  and  economic  relations  may  be 
retained  after  the  war." 

From  the  German  Budapest  paper,  the  P«sfer  Uoyd,  we  learn 

that  Germany    wishes  Bulgaria  to  be  dominant  in  the  Balkan- 


THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   THE   LIBERTY   MOTOR 


THE  CHEERFUL  NEWS  that  "recent  tests  of  a  sea- 
plane equipped  with  the  Liberty  motor  resulted  in  'better 
performance    as    regards    climbing   and    load-carrying' 

than  similar  airplanes  equipped  with  one  of  the  best,  types  of 
European  engines,"  is  contained  in  a  dispatch  to  Secretary 
Daniels  from  Admiral  Sims,  who  commands  our  naval  forces  in 
European  waters.  This  announcement  gives  a  fitting  climax 
to  what  we  arc  assured  is  the  whole  story  of  the  Liberty  motor 
as  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune  by  Theodore  M.  Knap- 
pen.  It  should  be  of  interest  to  timid  souls.  According  to  Mr. 
Knappen  the  much-berated  delay  in  motor-production  was  due  to 
necessary  changes  in  the  motor,  made  at  the  advice  of  an  official 
committee,  who  were  unwilling  that  we  should  turn  out  any- 
thing but  the  very  best  work,  "program  or  no  program."  Final 
tests  were  not  made  until  April  last,  and  thereafter  the  motors 
began  to  be  turned  out  fifteen  or  twenty  a  day.  At  the  date 
of  Mr.  Knappen's  writing  they  were  being  produced  fifty  per 
day,  and  he  assures  us  that  the  rate  is  rapidly  rising.  The 
whole  trouble  has  been,  he  thinks,  "premature  official  pub- 
licity." We  now  have  a  good  motor  with  delayed  production, 
which  very  properly  gives  that  publicity  the  lie;  we  might  have 
made  good  on  the  publicity  program  and  lost  the  lives  of  our 
aviators  by  thousands.  Who  is  sorry  for  what  we  actually  did? 
Writes  Mr.  Knappen: 

"There  is  nothing  to  write  about  the  Liberty  motor  now 
except  history,  but  history  may  still  be  interesting. 

"The  natal  days  were  most  exciting.  Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Hall,  locked  up  together  in  a  hotel,  were  incubating  the  Liberty 
motor.  Engineers  and  officials  and  British  and  French  officers 
came  and  went  from  the  sacred  suite  almost  on  tiptoe.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  two  aircraft  consuls  great  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers arrived  and  departed.  Drawings,  tracings,  and  blue- 
prints piled  up  on  the  beds  and  tables  and  dressers. 

"  It  was  on  or  about  May  25  [1917]  that  the  idea  of  an  American 
motor  was  born.  On  the  28th  Messrs.  Hall  and  Vincent  began 
their  historic  session.  On  June  4  the  draft  of  the  general 
design  was  complete  and  was  submitted  to  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Aircraft  Board  and  the  Army  and  Navy  technical  board. 
It  was  for  an  eight-cylinder  engine  that  was  to  develop  some- 
where around  300  horse-power.  It  looked  good  on  paper  and 
everybody  was  jubilant.  The  whole  affair  was  dramatically  staged 
and  chronicled.     The  superheated  air  was  provided  at  the  start? 

"The  joint  board  approved  the  design  and  forthwith  orders 
were  telegraphed  to  various  shops  to  make  the  different  parts 
instanter.  Draftsmen  worked  feverishly  over  drawings,  and 
there  was  much  rushing  back  and  forth. 

"Then,  on  July  3,  twenty-eight  days  later,  occurred  the  miracle 
that  upset  all  conservatism.  The  parts  were  brought  together 
from  far  and  near  and  assembled  into  a  motor  that  worked  like 
a  charm. 

"However,  on  foreign  advice  it  was  decided  to  increase  the 
motor's  power  and  make  it  a  .twelvercylinder  type.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  make  the  motor  in  four,  six,  eight,  and 
twelve  cylinders,  but  in  the  end  all  other  forms  were  abandoned 
in  favor  of  concentration  of  production  on  the  twelve-cylinder. 
More  power  was  the  cry  from  the  Allies.  They  had  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  low-power  engines.  The  big  engine — big  in 
power  and  light  in  weight — was  to  be  the  peculiar  American 
contribution. 

"The  twelve-cylinder  model  passed  all  tests  with  flying 
colors  on  August  25.  A  trip  to  Pike's  Peak  gave  it  an  altitude 
experience.  There  were  more  drawings  and  more  consulta- 
tions and  more  changes,  and  finally,  after  August  25,  the  motor 
was  ordered  into  quantity  production.  On  October  29  the 
first  motor  that  could  be  roughly  called  the  result  of  quantity 
production  was  tried  in  a  De  Haviland  4,  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  everybody  thought  it  was 
all  over  but  the  shouting  for  both  plane  and  engine. 


"But  presently  troubles  began  to  develop.  Then;  were 
rumors  of  disappointing  tests  and  whisperings  that  the  Liberty 
motor  was  a  failure  after  all.  (lutzon  Borglum  was  permitted 
to  run  amuck,  and  in  the  meantime  Secretary  Baker,  doubtless 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  that  infected  everybody  a 
dated  with  the  motor,  began  to  anticipate  the  schedule  in  his 

deliverances  to  the  press.  What  the  enthusiasts,  after  being 
driven  into  advancing  their  own  confident  schedules  by  two 
months,  said  about  what  they  would  do  was  taken  literally. 
Kwry  bit  of  good  news  was  magnified.  At  length  came  the 
day  when  fifty  motors  had  been  completed.  Somebody  told 
Secretary  Baker  they  were  to  be  shipped  to  France.  He  said 
so.  They  were  shipped,  but  only  one  of  them  ever  got  to  France. 
The  rest  were  diverted. 

"Quantity  production  on  a  large  scale  was  due  to  begin  in 
December.  We  were  to  have  three  thousand  motors  in  March. 
December  came  and  there  was  no  quantity  production.  Howard 
Coffin,  chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Board,  then  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  This 
committee  soon  found  that  various  parts  of  the  motor  were  not 
strong  enough  and  that  others  were  not  well  adapted  to  it.  The 
connecting-rods  were  found  to  be  weak.  The  lubrication  system 
worked  splendidly  on  the  ground  but  was  inefficient  in  the 
air.     The  crankshaft  was  not  strong  enough,  and  so  on. 

"This  committee  insisted  on  changes.  Program  or  no  pro- 
gram, they  said,  America  could  not  afford  to  have  anything 
but  the  best.  It  would  never  do  to  let  a  motor  of  exceptional 
design  be  ruined  by  mistakes  in  the  parts.  There  was,  of 
course,  some  trouble  in  getting  the  right  amount  of  radiation. 
There  always  is  in  motors,  and  always  will  be.  Sufficient 
radiation  for  the  ground  is  too  much  for  12,000  feet.  You  must 
have  too  much  or  too  little  at  some  time.  Finally,  however, 
a  satisfactory  compromise  was  arranged  in  radiation. 

"It  was  not  until  April  28  that  the  committee  of  engineers 
made  its  final  fifty-hour  tests  on  motors  with  all  the  essential 
changes  and  improvements  uistalled.  Besides  these  basic- 
changes  there  were  a  great  many  lesser  alterations  suggested, 
chiefly  by  the  manufacturers,  who  kept  in  touch  with  each 
other  through  an  unofficial  committee  and  passed  on  all  changes 
as  they  were  suggested.  The  strengthening  of  the  connecting- 
rods  was,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  delay.  That  set  back  real 
quantity  production  at  least  seventy-five  days. 

"These  delays,  rumors  of  which  got  to  the  public  at  the  same 
time  Gutzon  Borglum  was  doing  a  eubistio  feat  in  investigation 
under  the  shelter  of  Presidential  authority,  and  the  Providence 
Journal  was  hinting  a  pro-German  conspiracy  in  high  places, 
and  the  New  York  Times  was  actually  enunciating  charges 
of  another  sort  of  conspiracy,  aroused  a  general  feeling  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  whole  aircraft  program  was  a  total  loss 
and  no  insurance. 

"All  this  time  the  men  who  were  making  the  motor  and  the 
responsible  officials  knew  that  the  worst  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened was  an  official  publicity,  bathed  in  rosy  pigments,  that 
insisted  on  keeping  up  the  fiction  of  everything  ^oing  according 
to  a  hectic  program  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  any  au- 
thentic unofficial  publicity.  Had  the  War  Department  per- 
mitted the  aircraft  board  and  the  aviation  officials  to  grant 
that  splendid  freedom  of  access  to  the  facts  that  the  shipping 
board  grants  in  regard  to  the  ocean  fleet,  there  would  not  have 
been  all  this  commotion. 

"Through  it  all  production  was  advancing. 
■  "In  April  the  motors  began  to  come  out  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  a  day.     Production — now  fifty  a  day — increases  in 
volume  weekly." 

Testimony  to  the  value  of  this  motor  was  given  in  London 
on  June  26  by  Sir  William  Weir,  new  Secretary  to  the  Air 
Ministry,  who  presided  at  the  Wilbur  Wright  lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  Durand,  scientific  attache  of  the  American  Embassy, 
in  the  Central  Hall  at  Westminster.     He  said  in  part: 

"Tests  which  have  been  recently  applied  in  France  and  in  this 
country  to  the  latest  American  engine  justify  us  in  predicting 
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that  it  will  prove  a.  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Allied 
resources.  The  United  States  can  go  ahead  and  push  the 
production  of  this  motor  with  every  confidence.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  so  far  obtained  have  placed  the  engine 
in  the  very  first  line  of  aeromotors.  It  is  well  understood 
that  some  criticism  will  be  directed  against  the  slowness  of 
production  of  these  motors  during  the  last  three  or  four  months, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  thai  a  considerable  interval  will, 
and  always  must,  elapse  between  the  experimental  and  com- 
mercial production  of  any  new  motor. 

"Every  engine,  even  the  best  designed  and  in  a  country  with 
the  greatest  resources  and  facilities,  can  not  escape  a  period  of 
what  may  be  called  'teething  troubles'  before  the  motors  can  be 
produced  on  anything  like  a  large  scale." 


THE   NERVE   RECORD   OF  AN   AIR-RAID 

JUST  HOW  A  LONDON  AIR-RAID  affected  the  nerves 
of  an  English  lady  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
diagram,  which  is  part  of  a  report  made  by  Dr.  A.   D. 
Waller  to   The  Lancet   (London).     Our  quotations  are  from  a 


HOW    AN    AIR-RAID   AFFECTS  THE   NERVES. 

At  the  tenth   minute  of  observation  the  air-raid  noises  began,  and 

the  subject 's  resistance  (measured  in  thousands  of  ohms  at  the  left) 

at  once  fell  from  about  60,000  to  20,000  ohms. 


review  in  Nature  (London,  May  16).  Dr.  Waller  describes 
interesting  results  obtained  by  studying  what  he  calls  the 
"emotive  response"  or  "psychogalvanic  reflex"  on  various 
individuals.  The  person  experimented  upon  has  the  electric 
current  from  two  battery  cells  sent  through  the  thickness  of  the 
hand  from  back  to  palm,  or  vice  versa.  Measurement  of  this 
current  by  means  of  a  galvanometer  shows  that  it  varies  with 
the  emotional  experiences  of  the  subject.  There  is  an  "emotive 
response"  not  only  to  physical  stimuli  such  as  burning,  un- 
expected noise,  or  smell,  but  also  to  mental  stimuli  such  as 
apprehension,  questions,  and  thoughts,  pleasant  or  unpleasant: 

"From  many  experiments  made  on  different  subjects,  besides 
the  big  variation  in  actual  resistance,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  emotive  response;  also  in  the  change  of  resistance  which 
takes  place  during  an  experiment,  and  in  the  response  of  the 
subject  to  the  same  stimulus  at  different  stages  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  some  individuals  a  greater  physiological  change  may 
he  caused  by  an  imaginary  than  by  a  real  excitation.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  imaginative  subjects,  such  as  members  or 
the  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  professions.  A  very  inter- 
esting record  is  given  of  the  response  of  a  subject  taken  during 
an  air-raid. 

"  It  would  be  of  extreme  interest  to  know  the  nature  of  re- 
sponse in  series  of  subjects  who  haye  successfully  withstood 
many  nerve-trying  ordeals  as.  for  example,  the  fighting  air- 
pilot.  11  is  possible  t  li.it  this  test  would  be  of  value  in  special 
cases  in  the  selection  of  air-pilots,  and  also  invaluable  to  the 
military  authorities  a>B  an  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  medical  ex- 
amination in  classifying  doubtful  'nerve'  cases,  e.g.,  shell-shock, 
neurasthenia,  and  malingering." 


CORSETS   FOR   WOMEN   WORKERS 

NOT  LONG  AGO  we  quoted  from  an  article  in  which  a 
medical  authority  held  that  women  will  become  mascu- 
line if  they  do  men's  work,  and  that  they  must  not 
wear  corsets  when  doing  it.  "He  is  wrong  on  both  questions," 
says  Dr.  Alice  L.  Cutler,  of  Westboro  Slate  Hospital,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  letter  to  The  Literary  Digest.  Women  must 
be  properly  corseted  <she  bids  us  note  the  adverb)  to  a  corset 
which  supports  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  We  are  a 
corset-wearing  nation,  she  says,  and  naturally  our  abdominal 
muscles  are  weakened  by  our  method  of  dressing.  Some 
abdominal  support  is  needed  by  our  women  while  working,  or 
else  serious  troubles  will  develop.  For  the  last  two  months 
Dr.  Cutler  has  been  able  to  visit  many  different  cities,  and  has 
gone  into  the  corset  departments  of  the  best  stores:  one  especially 
in  Boston  with  a  national  fame.  The  buyer  told  her  of  women 
who  have  increased  their  efficiency  and  health  after  they  had  been 
fitted  in  the  corset  department.  It  is  absolutely  wrong.  Dr. 
Cutler  thinks,  to  tell  women  they  must  not  wear  corsets  while 
working.  "What  do  men  physicians  know,"  she  inquires,  "of 
the  comfort  we  women  have  when  we  are  properly  corseted? 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,  for  I  am  a  strenuous  woman 
myself,  and  work  hard  every  day."  Ammunition-factories 
do  an  injustice,  Dr.  Cutler  asserts,  when  they  insist  that  women 
employees  shall  wear  only  overalls  and  jumpers;  the  authori- 
ties must  go  deeper  into  the  question  of  clothing,  for  many  work- 
ing women  are  ignorant  of  their  bodies  and  suffer  in  silence, 
thinking  it  the  patriotic •  thing  to  do.  Why  should  we  have 
thousands  of  invalids  among  women,  from  doing  all  this  heavy 
work,  when  if  a  little  time  and  thought  are  given  to  them  now 
this  can  all  be  avoided?  What  Dr.  Cutler  thinks  of  the  corset 
as  a  necessary  garment  for  working  women  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  article,  contributed  by  her  to  The  Nurse 
(Jamestown,  N.  Y.j,  and  now  reprinted  in  a  separate  pamphlet: 

"Corsets  and  shoes  are  the  two  most  important  articles  of 
dress,  but,  to  a  nurse,  corsets  are  of  greater  moment  than  ill- 
fitting  shoes,  in  her  work,  she  is  expected  to  get  into  all  kinds 
of  positions,  and  if  she  has  on  an  ill-fitting  corset  it  causes  a 
displacement  of  the  internal  organs  which  in  time  producer  a 
train  of  bad  feelings  ultimately  resulting  in  a  fagged-out  ap- 
pearance and  causing  her  to  do  work  in  a  half-hearted  manner. 
.  .  .  All  physicians  know  that  corsets  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  trouble  that  women  suffer  from ;  but  if  a  woman 
wears  a  corset  that  fits  her  anatomically,  it  gives  her  the  greatest 
comfort  and  support 

"There  is  a  great  difference  whether  you  are  fitted  by  an 
ignorant  saleswoman  or  by  a  woman  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands her  business.  Time  and  time  again  employees  and 
nurses  have  shown  me  corsets  that  they  had  bought  which  were 
not  at  all  suited  to  them. 

"The  majority  of  women  are  intelligent,  and  are  taking  an 
interest  in  the  health  of  their  growing  daughters  and  them- 
selves. No  one  wants  to  be  ill,  and  when  women  realize  that  the 
constant  wearing  of  an  ill-fitting  corset  helps  to  keep  our  hos- 
pitals open,  they  will  insist  on  being  properly  fitted  to  corsets 
instead  of  buying  them  hit  or  miss  as  most  women  do  nowadays. 
Back-lace  corsets  are  all  right  if  put  on  correctly,  but  the  rank 
and  file  who  wear  this  style  do  not  put  them  on  as  they  OUght, 
simply  from  ignorance 

"Last  summer,  while  visiting  a  city  which  has  main  shoe- 
factories,  I  met  a  forewoman  who  had  charge  of  a  number  of 
women  stitchers,  and  during  a  conversation  she  said  she  would 
give  anything  if  she  only  knew  what  could  be  done  to  relieve 
her  workers  from  bad  stomach  troubles  which  same  on  after 
working  a  few  months  over  their  machines.  1  asked  if  1  might 
\isif  tht>  stitching-room  and.  after  asking  several  women  to 
open  their  waists  and  continue  their  work,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  their  corsets  were  causing  the  trouble.  ...  1  told  the  for<>- 
woman  that  if  she  would  get  a  pair  of  corsets  which  laced  in 
front,  1  would  show  her  how  to  put  them  on,  and  she,  in  turn, 
could  show  the  other  women.     Several  mouths  ago  1  received  a 

letter  from    her    telling  me    what"  a    'blessing'   front-lace  i^>- 

had  been   to  those  in  hex  department    and   that    most    of  the 
women  were  relieved  of  their  stomach  trouble. 
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"If  you  wish  to  lact  and  havt  a  small  waist,  do  not  wear  a 
front-laced  corset,  but  if  you  wish  to  be  efficient  in  your  work, 
select  a  pair  of  corsets  that  lace  in  front  and  be  sure  to  find 
out  just,  how  to  put  them  on;  better  still,  have  them  fitted  l>y  a 
woman  of  experience.  At  the  present  time,  all  first-class  Btores 
have  trained  cOT&etikres,  After  a  woman  has  been  tilted  she  is 
Qever  willing  to  purchase)  any  kind  of  corset  offered  to  her. 
for  she  finds  she  can  bav<  comfort,  style,  and  health  in  a  proper 
fitting." 

FIGHTING   GERMAN    GAS 

AS1>FC1AL  ARM  of  the  United  states  Expeditionary 
Force — and  an  important  one— is  I  lie  Gas  Service.  Its 
■  workers  arc  busy  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  preparing  to  "fight  the  devil  with  tire"  and  teaching 
the  soldier  how  to  protect  himself  against  enemy  gas-al tacks. 
The  defensive  measures  now  in  use  are  described  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Metallurgical  mid  Chemical  Engineering  (New 
York,  June  15),  by  Robert  K.  Tomlin,  Jr.  Of  our  offensive 
work  it  is  advisable,  he  says,  to  say  nothing  af  present.  There 
has  been  for  some  time,  Mr.  Tomlin  tells  us,  a  general  trend 
away  from  the  "cloud-attack"  in  which  the  Germans  generally 
used  gas  at  first.  Practically  all  of  it  now  comes  over  in  shells, 
fired  either  by  long-range  artillery-pieces  or  by  trench  mortars. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  change.  We  read  in 
substance: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  prevailing  winds  on  the  front  have  been 
against  our  enemy  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  time.  In  the 
second,  a  comparatively  light  gas  must  be  used  in  a  cloud- 
attack — a  mixture  generally  of  chlorin  and  phosgene — which  is 
less  effective  than  the  heavier  'mustard'  gas  used  in  shells. 
Then,  too,  the  wind  must  be  just  right  before  a  cloud-attack 
can  be  launched. 

"In  the  days  of  the  cloud-attack,  cylinders  containing  the 
liquefied  gas  were  spaced  along  the  front-line  trenches  at  in- 
tervals so  that  there  was  available  about  25  or  80  pounds  of 
liquefied  gas  per  foot  of  front.  From  these  tanks  pipe-lines  of 
rubber  composition  or  lead  were  extended  over  the  parapet  and 
forward  a  short  distance.  When  the  valves  were  opened  it  was 
generally  the  enemy's  practise  to  begin  a  violent  machine-gun 
tire  to  mask  the  hissing  sound  of  the  escaping  gas.  It  is  said 
that  the  Germans,  in  the  early  days  of  gas-attack,  started 
to  build  some  distance  behind  their  front  a  big  manufacturing 
plant  and  holder  from  which  gas  was  to  be  piped  underground  to 
various  points  of  use  on  the  front  lines.  Allied  aviators  and 
artillery,  however,  by  effective  bombing  and  shelling,  put  a 
quietus  on  the  central  gas-plant  project. 

"(las-clouds  have  been  launched  by  the  Germans  with  a  wind 
velocity  as  low  as  two  miles  per  hour.  Four  miles  per  hour  is 
considered  fairly  safe  for  the  attacking  party,  but  the  most 
effective  work  can  be  done  with  the  wind  blowing  at  from  five 
to  eight  miles  per  hour.  Gas-attacks  have  been  made  on  fronts 
varying  from  one  to  five  miles.  Even  as  far  back  as  twelve 
miles  from  the  front  their  effects  have  been  great  enough  to 
demand  the  wearing  of  masks.  The  lightest  gases  used  in 
clouds  did  not  produce  an  effect  which  lasted  more  than  about 
twenty  minutes,  but  in  dugouts  there  was  danger  during  a 
period  of  three  hours  or  more.  The  cloud-attack  was  some- 
times launched  in  one  continuous  operation  and  at  other  times 
in  waves,  with  a  half  hour  or  even  greater  interval  between 
successive  clouds. 

"Being  heavier  than  air,  the  gas  will  follow  tin  slope  of  the 
ground  and,  if  atmospheric  conditions  are  favorable,  will 
sweep  down  a  valley  like  the  flow  of  a  river.  The  effects  of 
gas  are  generally  confined  to  points  not  higher  than  thirty  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground.  A  gas-cloud  passing 
down  a  valley  max.  therefore,  be  largely  avoided  if  there  are 
any  high  points,  such  as  knolls,  which  can  be  climbed.  Rain 
or  mist  has  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  effectiveness  of  a 
gas-cloud  attack." 

When  gas  in  shells  was  first  tried  the  enenrj  used  just  enough 
explosive  to  vaporize  the  charge.  Several  kinds  of  gas  were 
employed  before  the  use  of  "mustard  gas"  became  prevalent. 
The  detonation  of  these  lightly  charged  shells  was  lighter 
than  that  of  a  high  explosive  shell,  and  sometimes  the  gas- 
shells  were   mistaken   for  "duds"  (shells  which  fail  to  explode 


properly).     Now,   however,   the  charge  is  being  increased, 
I  hat    almost    everj    bursting  shell    must  be   regarded    with    BU8- 
picion  so  far  as  gas  is  concerned.      To  quote  further: 

"'Mustard  gas,'  which  has  been  used  by  the  enemy  so  ex- 
tensively  in  shells  for  months  past,  is  an  organic  compound 
containing  chlorin  and  sulfur,  known  as  dichloret hylsullide.  If 
i>  employed  in  shells  of  all  calibers  up  to  eight-inch.  It  produces 
severe  burns  if  it  comes  in  contact,  with  the  body  and  is  painful 
to  the  eyes.  Food  eaten  after  having  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  mustard  gas  has  been  known  to  burn  the  lining  of 
t  he  stomach.  It  is  a  very  heavy  gas  and  has  a  fairly  high  boiling- 
point,  400'  P.,  a  fact  that  makes  it  unsuitable  for  cloud-attack, 
for  it  must  be  vaporized  by  an  explosion.  Gas  has  killed  men 
as  far  back  as  twelve  milis  from  the  front.      Mustard-gas   will 
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A    CAS-PROOK    DOG 

A  member  of  the  Belgian  sanitary  corps,  who  wears  a  gas-mask 
while  locating  wounded  soldiers. 


linger  a  long  time  in  the  vicinity  of  shrubbery  and  woods  and. 
forming  pockets  in  shell-craters,  contaminates  the  earth,  which 
often  must  be  treated  with  chlorid  of  lime  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  men  coming  in  contact  with  it.  With  a  favoring  wind  a 
mustard-gas  shell  can  be  shot  over  troops  and  dropt  only  500 
yards  ahead  of  them  without  placing  them  in  danger. 

"Nowadays,  gas-shell  bombardment  is  to  be  expected  every- 
where within  the  range  of  artillery — in  front-line  trenches, 
communication  trenches,  camps,  billets,  etc.  The  enemy's 
object,  of  course,  is  to  catch  bodies  of  men  unprotected  against 
gas  and  to  develop  a  high  concentration  by  heavy  bombard- 
ment. The  practise  now  is  either  to  mix  up  the  gas  and  the 
high-explosive  shells,  or  to  use  gas-shells  containing  a  fairly 
large  charge  of  explosive.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  detect 
the  beginning  of  a  gas-bombardment. 

"The  instructors  from  the  Gas-Service  train  our  line  officers 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  gas-mask  and  box-respirator,  and  this 
instruction  is  passed  on  by  the  latter  to  the  men  in  the  ranks. 
The  so-called  mask  is  the  one  used  by  the  French  armies  and  is  a 
face-covering  with  a  pocket  containing  chemicals  through 
which  the  breath  is  drawn  and  expelled.  With  the  mask  one 
breathes  through  the  nose.  The  box-respirator,  the  standard 
for  the  English  armies,  is  a  more  elaborate  affair,  comprising 
a  face-covering,  nose-clip,  chemical  box  with  check  valves  and 
a  flexible  tube  extending  from  the  chemical  box  into  the  mouth, 
the  teeth  closing  on  a  rubber  si  rip  something  like  that  of  a  foot- 
ball nose-guard.  Breathing  must  be  done  through  the  mouth, 
as  the  nostrils  are  closed  by  the  spring-clip.  The  box-respirator 
is  considered  the  more  reliable  of  the  two  forms  of  equipment. 
It  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  our  white  troops,  but  when  our 
negro  regiments  attempted  to  use  it  they  found  the* standard 
clip  entirely  unsuited  for  their  broad,  flat  noses.     A  detail  of 
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the  Gas  Service,  therefore,  was  assigned  the  job  of  designing 
a  special  nose-clip  for  negroes. 

"In  tha  American  forces  a  box-respirator  or  a  mask  must 
be  carried  within  twelve  miles  of  the  front;  the  choice  is  optional. 
But  regulations  prescribe  that  the  box-respirator  must  be  worn 
within  the  five-mile  zone  and  that  a  man  must  be  clean-shaven, 
for  a  heavy  growth  of  beard  prevents  close  contact  between  the 
skin  and  the  face-piece,  thus  allowing  gas  to  leak  in. 

"Since  all  gas  used  in  attack  is  heavier  than  air,  it  collects  in 
low  spots,  such  as  dugouts  and  cellars,  unless  these  are  pro- 
tected. In  the  case  of  a  dugout  the  entrance .  is  covered  with 
blankets  nailed  across  the  top  of  the  doorway  and  attached 
along  the  bottom  edge  to  a  plank  upon  which  the  blanket  may 
be  rolled  up.  When  the  gas  warning  is  sounded  these  blankets 
are  unrolled  and  sprayed  with  water  or  a  mixture  of  glycerin 
and  water  to  insure  air-tightness. 

"After  a  gas-attack  trenches  and  dugouts  must  be  cleared. 
For  the  trenches  a  canvas  antigas  'fan,'  which  has  the  general 
form  of  a  small  snow-shovel,  has  been  devised.  With  this 
fan,  gas  which  has  collected  in  a  trench  is  literally  shoveled  out. 

"In  clearing  dugouts  ventilation  resulting  from  the  building 
of  a  fire  within  them  is  considered  the  best  method.  There  are 
also  special  mechanical  fans  with  filter  bottoms  for  clearing 
dugouts. 

"Among  other  duties  connected  with  the  defense  against  gas 
are  wind  observations,  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  collection 
of  samples  of  gas  during  an  attack." 


STANDARDIZATION   AS   STAGNATION 

STANDARDIZATION  IS  A  GOOD  THING,  but  when  it 
interferes  with  improvement  it  has  gone  too  far.  A 
standard  should  be  a  standard  only  until  something 
better  has  been  devised.  Broadly  speaking,  permanent  stand- 
ards are  admissible  only  where  there  is  no  question  of  good  or 
bad,  but  only  of  selecting  some  one  size  or  type  for  convenience 
of  reproduction  or  replacement.  Even  here  there  is  room  for 
discussion,  as  in  cases  where  speed  is  vastly  more  important  than 
anything  else.  It  has  been  charged,  for  instance,  that  efforts 
to  standardize  completely  the  parts  of  aeroplane  motors  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  delay  in  our  air-program.  In  an 
article  on  this  subject  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago), 
the  writer  asserts  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  completely 
"standardized  industry,"  and  that  even  if  there  were,  the  stand- 
ardization would  probably  paralyze  all  progress.     He  writes: 

"Problems  in  economics  are  seldom  as  simple  as  they  seem. 
Usually  many  factors  are  involved  in  each  problem.  It  requires 
a  careful  listing  of  all  the  factors  if  serious  errors  are  to  be  avoided, 
for  otherwise  an  important  factor  may  be  entirely  forgotten  in 
solving  the  problem.  Thus,  in  estimating  the  saving  to  be 
effected  by  standardizing  structures  and  machines,  the  estima- 
tor may  easily  forget  that  the  time  lost  in  effecting  the  standard- 
ization may  far  outweigh  in  value  the  saving  effected,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  standardization  of  freight-cars. 

"There  is  also  another  factor  of  great  importance  in  such 
an  economic  problem,  namely,  the  retardation  of  improvement 
as  a  consequence  of  standardization.  On  this  point  listen  to 
what  Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  said  in  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  ( Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

"'If,  however,  it  should  be  urged  that  the  advantages  of  stand- 
ardization to  which  the  railroads  can  work  would  in  the  long  run 
be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  present 
increased  confusion,  then  some  principle  must  be  discovered  by 
which  standardization  shall  avoid  the  cessation,  if  not  the 
extinction,  of  improvements.  Every  improvement  in  some  sense 
involve  is  the  destruction  of  standardization.  It  would  he  an  evil 
day  for  American  engineering  and  for  American  progress  in  the 
art  of  transportation  which  would  involve  a  policy  <>t'  discour- 
agement to  new  and  useful  improvements  in  the  art.  We  should 
therefore  look  carefully  before  we  leap,  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
not  giving  up  the  Bubstance  of  continued  growth  in  efficiency 
and  economy,  to  grasp  the  chimera  of  standardization.  Es- 
pecially should  this  he  considered  most  carefully  when  the  world- 
wide danger  of  this  war  is  upon  us.' 

"It  is  now  being  asserted  that  the  delay  in  executing  our 
airplane-construction     program    is    mainly    attributable    to    the 


standardization  of  the  motors.  But,  whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  evident  that  very  soon  our  much-advertised  'Liberty 
motor'  will  probably  be  obsolete;  for  in  the  keen  battle  of  en- 
gineering wits,  constantly  going  on  among  the  engineers  of 
the  warring  nations,  the  'standard'  of  to-day  will  undoubtedly 
form  the  scrap-pile  a  few  months  hence. 

"In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  speak  of  a  recent  remark 
made  by  Secretary  Lane  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Government  is 
to  assume  permanent  ownership  of  any  industry — the  railways, 
for  example — it  should  select  only  those  industries  that  have 
become  'standardized.'  Mr.  Lane  is  a  lawyer,  and,  altho  an 
exceptionally  able  man,  his  experience  has  evidently  not  been 
along  scientific  fines.  Otherwise  he  would  never  have  spoken  of 
a  'standardized  industry.'  There  is  no  such  thing  outside  of 
countries  like  China  and  India,  where  men  have  standardized 
themselves  into  rigid  classes  or  castes. 

"Is  railway  transportation  a  'standardized  industry'?  No. 
Is  telephony  a  'standardized  industry'?  'Far  from  it,'  replied 
the  chief  engineer  of  a  great  telephone  company  to  the  query 
of  a  public  utility  commissioner.  'I  have  a  son,'  said  the  en- 
gineer, 'and  I  entertain  too  strong  a  hope  for  his  future  to 
believe  that,  if  he  follows  my  profession,  he  will  have  nothing 
new  to  achieve,  nothing  to  do  but  maintain  and  operate  a  system 
that  my  associates  and  I  have  designed  and  built.' 

"Is  farming  a  'standardized  industry'?  It  is  among  the 
oldest  of  industries,  yet  who  would  dare  say  that  progress  in  it 
has  nearly  reached  an  end?  Luther  Burbank  has  recently 
written  a  twelve-volume  monograph,  the  prime  object  of  which 
is  to  demonstrate  that  man  has  scarcely  begun  to  realize  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improving  fruits  and  plant 
products  in  general.  By  increasing  the  yield  of  many  plants 
threefold,  by  inventing  new  species  of  plants,  and  by  entirely 
changing  the  habits  of  plants,  Burbank  has  forever  dispelled  the 
illusion  that  farming  can  be  greatly  improved  by  mechanical 
methods  only. 

"No,  valuable  as  'standardization'  may  be  under  certain 
conditions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  many  economio 
limitations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  tendency  to  sacrifice 
future  progress  in  order  to  curtail  present  waste." 


HOW   ALCHEMY   STARTED 

THAT  ALCHEMY  was  not  simply  a  primitive  sort  of 
chemistry,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  deceit,  but 
was  the  descendant  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  art  of 
dyeing  or  coloring  practised  in  ancient  Egypt,  is  asserted  by 
Prof.  Arthur  J.  Hopkins,  in  an  article  on  "  Earliest  Alchemy," 
contributed  to  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York,  June).  Pro- 
fessor Hopkins's  contention  is  that  in  its  earliest  origins  alchemy 
was  simply  the  art  of  dyeing  fabrics.  Then  it  was  extended  to 
that  of  tincturing  or  bronzing  metals.  Knowledge  of  metals 
being  primitive,  it  was  assumed  that  if  two  metals  took  the  same 
kind  of  bronzing  they  were  identical.  When  an  alloy  was  found, 
therefore,  that  would  bronze  to  a  purple  tint,  as  gold  does,  it  was 
called  gold.  But  later,  when  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  these 
ancient  workmen  came  to  be  translated  and  read  in  France  and 
Germany,  it  was  supposed  that  a  way  of  actually  turning  base 
metals  into  gold  had  been  discovered.  Says  Professor  Hopkins 
in  siibstanee: 

"It  is  difficult,  with  our  modern  ideas.  1 » >  place  ourselves  in 
the  same  mental  attitude  as  the  ancient  alchemist.  We  are 
compelled  to  remember  that  his  object  was  to  produce  color- 
effects;  that  he  Avas  an  artist  interested  primarily  in  color. 
To  him  the  material  was  of  little  account.  He  was  in  the 
same  position  as  the  modern  artist,  mixing  his  colors  on  his 
palet,  knowing  little  of  the  composition  of  his  "red>"  and 
'browns' except  the  trade  name.  It  would,  therefore,  be  natural 
for  the  ancient  Egyptian,  interested  only  in  the  color-result,  to 
identify  silver  as  the  metal  upon  which  a  black  bronze  could  be 
produced,  and  gold  us  the  material,  par  excellence,  upon  which 
it  was  possible  to  produce  a  purple  bronze.  Moreover,  any 
metal  or  alloy  upon  which  a  black  bronze  could  be  produced 
would  be  looked  upon  as  silverlike  or  simply 'silver';  and  any 
metal  upon  which  a  purple  l>ron/.e  could  be  produced  «;h 
'gold.'  Those  were  the  days  when  single  metals  were  uncommon 
ami  were  not  accorded  the  \irtue  of  an  identity.  Alloys  were 
most  common.  The  production  of  these  beautiful  and  decora- 
tive colors  became  a  new  industry,  probably  highly  remunerative. 
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"Bui  as  time  went  on,  it  beoam<  clear  that  the  base  metals, 

like  copper  and  tin,  could  bo  'improved' — OOllld  be  transmuted 
into  silver  and  gold  as  far  as  color-production  was  concerned. 
The  capacity  for  taking  the  purple  bronze  was  the  measure 
of  gold. 

"it  was  common  alehemistio  practise  to  add  to  suoh  alloys  a 
minute  portion  of  gold.  Upon  such  alloys  there  was  probably 
produced  a  higher  color — a  purple,  to  be  sure,  but  iridescent. 
The  sold  in  such  alloys  was  looked  upon  as  a  ferment,  changing 
and  improving  the  quality  of  the  whole  mass.  A  little  pure 
gold  added  to  a  base  alloy,  no  matter  how  much,  improved  its 
quality  and  raised  it  in  the  rank  of  metals,  just  as  we  some- 
times speak  of  a  drop 
of  'infinite  goodness' 
purifying  a  mass  of  e\  il 
so  that  its  sin  shall 
count  for  naught. 

"After  their  expulsion 
from  Bgj  pt,  the  alche- 
mists claimed  that  their 
predecessors  had  always 
been  disciples  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  first  term 
in  the  expression  the 
philosopher's  stone. 

"Of  the  second  term. 
Philalethes  says: 

"'It  is  called  a  stone 
not  because  it  is  like  a 
stone,  but  only  because 
by  virtue  of  its  fixt  na- 
ture it  resists  the  action 
of  fire  as  successfully  as 
any  stone.  In  species, 
it  is  gold,  more  pure 
than  the  purest,  but  its 
appearance  is  that  of  a 
fine  powder  in  potency, 
a  most  penetrative  spirit 
easily  capable  of  pene- 
trating a  plate  of  metal.' 

"Escaping  from 
Egypt,  the  alchemists 
fled,  some  across  north- 
ern Africa,  finally  reach- 
ing   Spain     during    the 

Moorish  invasion  in  the  eighth  century;  some  going  to  the  East. 
through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  joining  hands 
with  medicine,  which  came  from  India,  and  finally  entering 
Europe  through  Constantinople.  These  refugees  brought  with 
them  mostly  a  bodj'  of  traditions  and  some  manuscripts.  After 
spreading  to  western  Europe,  the  downtrodden  alchemy  finally 
burst  into  prominence  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  world  had  advanced.  Metals  had  already 
claimed  for  themselves  identity  and  certain  unchanging  proper- 
tie-  such  as  are  familiar  to  the  modern  analyst.  Alchemists 
of  the  thirteenth  century  reading  the  old  manuscripts,  be- 
lieved them,  without  sensing  the  Egyptian  interpretation. 
They  believed  that  silver  could  be  changed  into  gold — into 
real  gold  in  the  modern  sense.  They  believed  in  and  ascribed 
marvelous  properties  to  the  philosopher's  stone  or  'Ancient 
Stone  of  the  Wise  Men.'  Many  claimed  to  he  adepts  and  to 
be  possest  of  a  small  portion  of  this  stone. 

"It  is  strange,  but  fortunate  for  us,  that  many  of  their  writ- 
ings confirm  the  argument  of  this  paper.  For,  tho  they  had 
no  conception  of  the  role  of  color  in  the  original  alchemistic 
theory,  they  quote  the  ancient  alchemistic  writings,  extolling 
the  wonders  of  the  color-changes. 

'  Many  of  their  terms  are  taken  directly  from  the  Egyptian 
workshops.  The  metal  is  dipt  in  the  bath.  It  became  tinted 
with  the  color.  The  word  tincture  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
present-day  medicine,  as  well  as  the  expression  'spirit  of  wine' 
and  the  temper  of  metals.  To  temper  a  metal  in  Egypt  meant 
to  bronze  it.  The  expressions  base  and  noble  metals,  hermetic 
seal,  etc.,  all  attest  the  fact  that  the  pseudoalchemist  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries  had  in  his  possession 
manuscripts  of  the  ancient  alchemists — probably  some  which 
can  not  now  be  found — from  which  he  quoted  freely  to  his 
astonished  audience,  the  meaning  of  which  he  failed  completely 
to  understand. 

"It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  alchemy  began  in  the  Greek  city 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  among  a  color-loving  people,  as  a  simple 
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art  of  coloring  metal-,  founded  upon  the-  discovery  that  the 
same  reagents  that  had  Keen  used  in  dyeing  would  produce 
sin  lace-colors  on  the  metals.  Greek  theories  of  matter  and 
the  Egyptian  religious  views  conspired  to  uphold  the  theory 
that   the  essential  thing  was  color      not  the  changing  material  or 

body  of  the  metal  so  that  a  change  of  color  was  transmuta- 
tion.    Greek  theory  and  the  teachings  of  all  kinds  of  theology 

supported   the  idea  that    each    metal   had  a  body,   a    -oul.   and   a 

spirit .;  that  the  spirit  was  t he  essenl  ial  t hiiig,  overlying  and  over- 
coming the  (-rudeness  of  the  body.  -Metals  were  graded  in  order 
of  perfection.      There  were  base  metals  and  noble  metals.     The 

noble  metal-  partook  more  of  the  spiritual, and  could,  therefore, 

he  used   to  perfect   the 

base  metals.  Moreover, 
the  color  was  the  real 
spirit,  difficult  of  at- 
tainment and  hard  to 
keep.  As  gold  improv  i  d 
the  lower  metals,  bo  the 
spirit  of  gold  was  iden- 
tified with  the  spirit  of 
metallicity  —  the  pene- 
trative tinct  ure  w  Inch 
could  tint  all  metals  into 
gold — the  philosopher's 
stone. 

"Centuries  rolled  by. 
The  artistic  yearning  for 
color  was  nearly  gone 
and  the  methods  of  rec- 
ognizing pure  metals 
were  much  advanced, 
when,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  false  alchemy 
arose,  which  claimed  on 
the  authority  of  the 
ancient  writings  to  be 
able,  by  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  to  change; 
lead  and  copper  into 
silver  and  gold. 

"The  simple  art  of 
the  Egyptians  had  been 
harmless.  Its  mission 
was  to  feed  the  color- 
hungry  people  of  Egypt, 
and  it  had  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Pseudoalchemy  was  the  teaching  of  men 
glorifying  in  a  rapture  of  self-deceit;  later  of  charlatans, 
who  deceived  others  knowingly.  Pseudoalchemy  never  suc- 
ceeded in  its  pretensions.  It  succeeded  only  in  holding  back 
scientific  progress  for  some  centuries  and  in  bringing  into  dis- 
favor the  fair  name  of  science.  This  alchemy,  so  called,  lingered 
on  under  the  teachings  of  latro-chemistry,  and  the  impetus  of 
the  phlogiston  theory  until  its  pretensions  were  finally  crusht 
by  the  impressive  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century." 

ELECTRICITY  DOING  RED -CROSS  WORK  —  An  electri- 
cally operated  machine  for  turning  out  surgical  bandages  is  now 
aiding  Boston  Red-Cross  workers  at  the  rooms  of  the  New 
England  surgical-dressings  committee.  The  device  has  a 
capacity  of  fifty  yards  of  gauze  bandages  per  minute.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  June  8): 

"The  machine  was  designed  by  J.  A.  Butler,  of  the  Industrial 
Service  and  Equipment  Company,  Boston,  and  will  easily  turn 
out  ten  times  as  much  work  as  the  usual  staff  of  four  persons  can 
perforin  by  hand.  The  machine  will  produce  two  sizes  of  folded 
bandages,  one  four  inches  and  one  three  inches  wide,  and  the; 
number  of  cutters  of  dressing  stock  is  varied  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  local  workers.  In  operating  the  machine  one 
worker  feeds  the  material  through  the  outfit  and  the  others 
devote  their  time  to  cutting  and  packing.  A  Singer  sewing- 
machine  type  motor  of  about  1/7  horse-power  rating,  operated 
by  110-volt  direct-current  energy  from  the  Boston  Edison  mains, 
runs  the  unit.  The  bandages  are  folded  eight  or  four  times,  as 
desired.  Recently  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  had  a 
rush  order  of  dressings  to  prepare,  and  the  work  was  done  on 
this  machine  in  four  days,  2,000  five-yard  gauze  rolls  being  made 
up.  By  hand  the  work  would  have  taken  at  least  three  weeks 
with  the  local  staff  then  available." 


MAKING    BANDAGES 
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THE   WAR   A   CONFLICT   OF   CIVILIZATIONS 


THE  KAISER  made  a  challenge  to  his  enemies  in  his 
thirtieth  anniversary  speech  that  will  not  daunt  them 
any  more  than  his  first  stroke  of  arms.  He  spoke  of 
"two  world- views,"  and  tho  he  was  addressing  his  own,  whom 
he  calls  "the  most  capable  people  on  earth,"  he  also  finds  that 
they  too,  as  well  as  the  outside  world,  answer  his  challenge. 
His  immediate  hearers  were  the  army  chiefs  at  German  Head- 
quarters, and  his  point  of  departure  was  the  taunt  of  "Prussian 
militarism,"  so  often  flung  by  members  of  the  Entente,  and  now, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out,  taken  up  by  him 
and  worn  as  a  "badge  of  honor."  His  tribute  to  this  ideal  is 
couched  in  his  own  flaunting  phrase: 

"I  know  that  Prussian  militarism,  so  much  abused  by  our 
enemies,  which  my  forefathers  and  I,  in  a  spirit  of  dutifulness, 
loyalty,  order,  and  obedience,  have  nurtured,  has  given  Ger- 
many's sword  and  the  German  nation  strength  to  triumph,  and 
that  victory  will  bring  a  peace  which  will  guarantee  the  German 
life." 

If  William  wishes  to  see  how  these  words  sound  when  trans- 
lated into  an  enemy  consciousness,  they  become,  as  The  Evening 
Post  goes  on  to  remark,  "something  more  than  the  usual  Hohen- 
zollern  braggadocio": 

"It  is  a  frank  challenge  to  the  Entente  on  the  fundamental 
issues  of  the  war.  You  of  the  Entente  are  out  for  democracy, 
are  you,  with  its  individualistic  excesses,  its  lack  of  order,  its 
insubordination,  its  wastefulness,  and  clamor?  Well,  we  are 
for  Prussian  militarism,  sublimated  into  a  philosophy  of  dutiful- 
ness, loyalty,  order,  and  obedience,  and  our  victorious  sword 
proves  amply  which  is  the  better  governmental  and  social  sys- 
tem of  the  two.  Not  a  bad  argument,  if  William  II.  had  not 
forgotten  to  mention  a  few  essentials  of  militarism  to  which  the 
victorious  German  sword  is  somewhat  indebted:  the  Belgium 
scrap-of-paper  spirit,  the  Lusitania  spirit,  the  Brest-Litovsk 
spirit,  etc.  Dutifulness,  loyalty,  order,  and  obedience  are 
very  good  things  in  themselves;  but  to  reveal  militarism  in 
perfection,  they  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  murderous 
leap  on  an  innocent  neighbor,  by  the  assassination  of  women  and 
children,  by  the  practise  of  easy  repudiation  and  perjury  at 
council-tables." 

Did  the  Kaiser  intend  to  make  a  scrap  of  paper  of  Germany's 
White  Book  when  he  thus  accounted  for  the  war.  If  so,  he  simply 
went  his  too  honest  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  one  better,  only  his  motive  must  have  been  exaspera- 
tion instead  of  honesty.  In  the  White  Book  we  were  told  that 
Germany  went  to  war  because  the  Fatherland  had  been  in- 
vaded; now  the  Kaiser  sees  the  war  as  a  struggle  between  "two 
world-views."  They  are  put  in  almost  aphoristic  brevity. 
"  Kither  German  principles  of  right,  freedom,  honor,  and  mor- 
ality must  be  upheld,  or  Anglo-Saxon  principles,  with  idolatr.\ 
of  mammon,  m  ist  be  victorious."  In  the  views  of  his  com- 
mentators both  inside  and  outside  Germany,  the  Kaiser  has 
finally  crystallized  the  motives  for  the  world-war,  and  it  only 
remains  to  understand  just  what  he  claims  for  his  own  side  and 
what  degree  of  sincerity  can  be  placed  on  his  analysis  of  the 
motives  of  his  enemies.  In  the  latter  count  his  sternest  critics 
seem  to  be  within  his  own  empire.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
addressing  what  he  calls  "the  most  capable  people  on  earth.'* 
he  uses  the  terms  common  to  all  people,  "righti  Freedom,  honor, 
and  morality,"  but  qualifies  them  as  German.  Something 
different,  then,  is  meant  when  Germans  use  the  words  that  others 
also   sometimes    find    on    their   tongues.      The    New    York    Globi 

enlarges  on  this  "German"  view: 

"He  is  right  in  saying  the  war  is  between  two  opposing  world- 


views.  This  has  been  manifest  since  the  first  gun  was  fired. 
Civilization,  democracy,  freedom,  face  barbarism,  autocracy, 
and  slavery.  Germany  is  out  for  world-dominion,  and  her  idea 
of  morality  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Might,  say  the 
principal  expositors  of  German  thought,  has  a  right  to  ride; 
only  the  weak  and  the  inefficient  plead  the  claims  of  right.  No 
word  is  binding,  no  obligation  valid,  no  pledge  to  be  respected 
when  there  is  advantage  in  repudiation.  Yes,  the  war  is  be- 
cause of  conflict  between  two  theories  of  life.  It  came  when 
Germany,  with  gigantic  and  insane  egoism,  set  out  to  impose 
her  conception.  Anterior  to  the  war  few  were  there  who  could 
bring  themselves  to  believe  Germany  was  serious.  It  was  as- 
sumed such  a  monstrosity  could  not  exist — that  even  tho  it 
had  some  life  it  could  be  safely  left  to  die  from  its  own  vicious- 
ness.  The  greatest  surprize  of  the  war  is  that  any  people  could 
be  induced  to  do  what  the  German  people  have  done  in  the 
last  four  years." 

Opposite  each  word  The  Evening  Mail  (New  York)  places  a 
deed.  It  is  like  a  little  mirror  held  up  in  which  the  Kaiser  might 
be  enabled  to  see  "the  inmost  soul"  and  answer  if  these  are 
honor,  freedom,  and  morabty: 

"What  does  the  Kaiser  mean  by  the  phrase  'German  prin- 
ciples of  right,  freedom,  honor,  and  morality'? 

"Is  the  violation  of  every  law  of  nations  the  German  con- 
ception of  'principles  of  right'? 

"Is  the  suppression  of  the  voice  of  the  majority  by  an 
unjust  and  oppressive  electoral  law  the  German  conception  of 
•freedom'.'' 

"Is  the  violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality,  which  Prussia  had 
solemnly  guaranteed,  the  German  conception  of  'honor'? 

"Is  the  net  of  intrigue,  violence,  corruption,  and  treachery 
which  Germany  has  cast  over  the  neutral  world  prompted  by 
the  German  sense  of  'morality'?" 

Fond  as  the  German  mind  is  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  it  is 
not  thought  likely  to  follow  the  Kaiser  too  far  in  supporting  his 
claim  for  their  particular  virtues.  Already  within  Germany  have 
come  angry  protests  over  the  Kaiser's  words.  If  he  had  "con- 
fined his  remarks  to  his  customary  boasts  and  blasphemies," 
thinks  the  New  York  World,  "it  is  probable  that  no  harm  would 
have  been  done."  But  when  he  is  betrayed  into  speaking  of  the 
"conflict  of  ideals  between  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
principles  of  German  civilization  as  opposed  to  those  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  .  .  .  the  autocrat  made  his  mistake."  The 
World  continues: 

"Never  before  has  Germany  been  informed  by  imperial 
authority  that  Prussian  militarism  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
war.  Never  before  has  it  heard  from  the  sacred  pr.eincts  of 
Potsdam  that  it  was  shedding  its  blood  and  wasting  its  treasure 
to  destroy  ideals  which  in  many  of  its  states  are  kno.vn  and  to 
some  extent  tolerated.  From  the  Emperor  himself  it  now  learns 
that  the  war  is  militaristic,  Prussian,  and  dynastic,  opposed  to 
mammon,  and  above  all  else  to  the  English-speaking  democracies. 

"Until  recently  there  has  always  been  the  pr<  Dense  of  de- 
fensive war,  as  a  result  of  which  the  aggressors  were  to  be  made 
to  pay.  It  was  the  Fatherland  that  was  to  he  saved.  It 
was  the  German  right  to  live,  to  grow,  that  was  to  be  asserted. 
It  was  the  German  fist  that  was  glorified,  and  always,  with  the 
help  of  the  German  Oott,  it  was  a  German  victory  which  was  to 
bring  a  good  German  peace  with  land,  money,  and  other  spoils. 

"There  never  was  an  ideal  in  all  the-.'  deceits  and  boasts  ex- 
oepl  the  ideal  associated  with  a  domineering  Prussian  autocrac.v 
'  Mv  power,'  said  Napoleon,  also  a  war  lord,  'proceeds  from  niv 
reputation  and  my  reputation  from  the  victories  I  have  won. 
My  power  would  fail  it'  I  were  n<  t  to  support  it  with  more  glory 
and  more  \  ietories." 

"When,  after  four  years  of  awful  strife  without  victory, 
Emperor  William  invites  his  subjects  to  make  v\;ir  upon  the 
ideals  of  English-speaking  civilization  he  changes  the  subject 
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too  abruptly  for  most  of  them,  and  junkers  and  proletariat 
unite  in  angry  protest.     Germany  is  nol    worrying  about  the 

ideals  of  the  United  Stales  and  (ireat  Britain.  What  it  wants 
from  them  is  victory  and  glory,  annexations  and  indemnities, 
submission  and  tribute.  Such  are  its  ideals.  Despairing  of 
them,  i^  the  Emperor  trying  to  substitute  something  else'/" 

If  lie  is,  the  Frankfurter  Zrilung  wastes  no  time  in  setting  him 
right.  Almost  mingling  with  the  echo  of  the  Kaiser's  words  it 
cries  out :    "  It  is  not  a 


\    VIOLINIST   AND   A   CONGRESSMAN 


A" 


question  of  two  world- 
oonoeptions,  but  of  two 
world-Powers,  each  pos- 
sessing a  might  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  before."  It 
gives  the  Kaiser  some- 
thing like  the  lie: 

"Tho  German  people 
were  not  told  on  August 
4,  1914,  that  they  were 
going  out  to  fight  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conception 
of  the  world  until  it  w  as 
conquered.  Had  that 
been  said,  even  in  veiled 
termsr  the  Jiigh  unity  of 
will  of  the  German  peo- 
ple would  have  been  rent 
asunder  on  the  first  day, 
for  the  German  did  not 
think  of  this  or  that  kind 
of  world-conception.  He 
thought  of  tho  P'ather- 
land's  need,  of  home,  and 
wife,  and  mother." 

This  German  paper 
puts  small  stock  in  any 
statement  about  "any 
particular  world-concep- 
tion," which  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  great 
races.  It  paj^s  no  great 
compliment  to  the  Kai- 
ser's sincerity,  for  it  pic- 
tures him  as  having 
been  a  frequent  visitor 
to  England: 

"The  Kaiser  had  been  often  in  England  and  had  given  expres- 
sion on  numerous  occasions  to  his  sympathy  with  English  life, 
whereby  he  aroused  the  anger  of  those  German  sections  whose 
ideal  was  the  annihilation  of  the  English  world-conception. 
There  are  many  dark  pages  in  English  history,  but  they  are  not 
the  result  of  any  particular  perversity  in  world-conception. 
The  basis  of  the  English  popular  and  state  life  is  like  our  own. 
His  is  of  kindred  Germanic  origin.  German  reactionaries  see 
in  the  universal  franchise  the  damnable  fruit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world-conception,  and  regard  as  a  great  triumph  the  scornful 
mishandling  of  tho  franchise  bill  promised  by  the  monarch." 

Neither  is  it  imprest  by  the  Kaiser's  slur  upon  the  mammon- 
ism  of  England.     It  says: 

"Unfortunately  our  world-conception  has  not  protected  us  from 
making  heavy  sacrifices  on  that  same  altar.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  service  to  mammon  in  Germany.  Base  tho  English  poli- 
tics may  be  under  Lloyd  George,  he  lias  put  a  hitherto  unequaled 
portion  of  the  war-burdens  on  the  possessing  classes.  Peoples 
who  collapsed  on  account  of  mammon-worship  did  not  do  that." 

The  Munchener  Post  is  even  more  uncomfortable,  saying: 

"The  Kaiser's  speech,  inviting  the  German  people  to  destroy 
English  culture,  founded  on  love  of  money,  was  delivered  at  the 
very  moment  the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
the  Norddeutsche  Lloyd,  and  the  Prince  llenchel  von  Donners- 
marck  are  uniting  in  a  formidable  trust,  at  the  very  moment  the 
junker  class  is  refusing  all  Socialist  electoral  reforms,  whereas 
the  new  moral  law  in  England  is  a  proof  of  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  spirit." 


TWO   AMERICANS   IN"   ITALY. 

Lieut.  Albert   Spalding,  violinist,   and  Capt.  F.  H.  La  Guardia,  Congressman    from 
New  York,  who  are  attached  to  tho  Aviation   Section  of  the  Italian   Army,   give 

music  and  laws  a  temporary  rest. 


'  AND  STATECRAFT  are  brought  together  in  this 
world-war;  a  violinist  ami  a  Congressman  carrying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  Italy  give  an  impression 
there  of  the  greal  melting-pot.  The  American  aviation-camps 
in  Italy  find  among  their  personnel  the  violinist,  Mr.  Albert 
Spalding,  and  a   Congressman   of   the    Fourteenth    District  of 

-   ■'  New   York,  Mr.  F.   II. 

La  Guardia,  and  the 
Giomale  d' Italia  ( Rome) 
i  hem  "harmonized, 
orchestrated,  and  har- 
i  d  in  I  facie  Sam's 
ohai  i(;f    in   t  he  \  ital  and 

chief  pursuit  of  to-day, 
'  w  inningthewar.' "  Mr. 
Spalding,    being   asked 

by  this  paper's  repre- 
sentative how  he  I 

up  with  his  music,  shows 
a  fine  MiiM'  of  values: 

"  Yon  can  not  do  two 
things,  and  do  them 
properly,  at  the  same 
time.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  moro 
music  for  me  in  the 
factories  so  gloriously 
grinding  out  planes  and 
motors  than  in  a  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven. 
And  to-day  I  would 
rather  run  an  office- 
boy's  errand  for  my 
country,  and  do  it  as 
well  as  I  can,  if  it  is  to 
serve  my  country,  than 
to  play  successfully  tho 
Bach  chaconne,  and  I 
would  rather  hear  a 
well-directed  battery  of 
American  guns  blasting 
t  he  road  to  peace  and 
victorious  liberty  than 
i  he  combined  applause 
of  10,000  audiences. 
'  And  I  want  you  to  be- 
lieve that  the  artist  in 
me  is  not  asleep  in  telling  you  these  things.  For  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  art  has  as  much  at  stake  in  this  war  as  democracy. 
Art  depends  as  much  on  the  freedom  of  individual  thought  and 
action  as  democracy.  How,  then,  could  it  hope  to  endure  and 
prosper  in  the  face  of  a  German  peace  —  the  triumph  ard 
vindication  of  a  human  machinery  and  the  crushing  out  of 
individualism?  With  a  German  peace  we  would  have  seen  a 
world-wide  spreading  of  that  foul  and  insidious  disease  which 
has  already  sapped  the  life  and  spirit  out  of  what  was  once 
Teuton  art. 

"The  hand  that  points  the  destructive  guns  on  Reims  and 
gloats  over  the  ruins  of  a  rare  Venice  is  not  likely  to  hesitate 
to  turn  the  voices  of  poets  and  musicians  to  the  task  of  making 
hymns  of  hate  for  Kultur." 

Mr.  Spalding  is  aid  to  the  Congressman,  who  has  also  been 
stimulating  the  Italian  people  by  his  speeches  on  "the  war,  its 
aims,  needs,  and  meaning."  The  Musical  Courier  (New  York' 
remarks : 

"lie  has  interpreted  A^nerica  to  them  as,  perhaps,  no  one 
ever  has  done  before,  and  drives  home  those  truths  which  are 
ventured  very  rarely  by  orators.  'This  is  a  war  of  necessity. 
not  of  choice,'  says  Congressman  La  Guardia,  'and  unless  it 
is  fought  by  the  men  behind' the  lines  as  hard  as  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches,  we  shall  be  criminally  endangering  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  war.  Democracy  can  not  and  will  not  allow 
itself  to  be  proved  such  a  failure.  And  a  failure  it  will  be 
unless  the  man  behind  the  lines  keeps  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
in  the  great  drive  for  liberty.' 


£8 
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"Mr.  La  Guardia  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  the  right  to  talk, 
and  who  knows  what  to  say  when  be  does  talk." 

A  humorous  anecdote  of  this  union  of  art  and  polities  is  given: 

"Recently  the  Congressman  and  his  aid  visited  the  Italian 
front  to  examine  and  study  the  methods  of  aviation  as  practised 
there.  They  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  also  by  Generalissimo  Diaz,  together  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  General  Staff.  The  Generalissimo  inquired 
of  Spalding  if  he  was  a  pilot.  'Unfortunately,  no,  your  Ex- 
cellency,' said  the  violinist.  'No,  his  services  are  utilized  in  the 
service  of  supplies,  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  as  a  language 
officer  because  of  his  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian,  and  his 
duties  are  more  valuable  in  that  eapacity  than  to  fly,'  added 
La  Guardia. 

'"Is  that  it?'  said  the  General.  'Why,  then,  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  will  do.  When  one  of  our  triplanes  bombs  Vienna, 
we  will  put  Spalding  in  the  observer's  seat,  and  he  can  play  the 
American  and  Italian  national  anthems  on  his  violin.'" 


A    FRENCH    PAINTER    ON   OUR  SOLDIERS 

COMMUNIQUES  GIVE  US  THE  STORY  of  our  troops  at 
Cantigny.  They  "fought  gallantly"  is  the  soldier 
phrase,  and  it  covers  deeds  for  which  awards  have  already 
been  given.  But  a  soldier's  report  can  hardly  give  the  impression 
that  these  precursors  of  the  American  armies  to  follow  make 
upon  the  seasoned  warring  countries  of  Europe.  This  reaches 
us  in  a  letter  from  the  famous  French  painter,  Francois 
Flameng,  to  an  American  friend,  who  allows,  through  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  public  in  general  to  share  in  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  our  troops  well  spoken  of.  The  letter  comes 
from  the  French  front,  where  Mr.  Flameng  is  also  serving,  for  all 
classes  in  France  help  to  bear  her  burdens.  "I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you,"  he  wTites,  "of  the  admiration  and  joy 
of  the  French  army  corps  where  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be 
hospitalized,  at  the  splendid  conduct  of  your  compatriots  in  the 
affair  at  Cantigny."     And  going  on: 

"Seeing  them  work  with  so  much  energy,  so  much  intelligence, 
good  listeners,  questioning  and  studying  all  the  time,  our  chiefs 
had  soon  discovered  the  rare  quality  of  the  American  soldiers. 
But  what  would  be  the  practical  value  of  the  officers  and  staff? 
That  was  the  question.  Well,  the  answer  came  quickly.  Under 
the  constant  bombardment,  buried  in  the  cellars  of  ruined 
chateaux  and  houses,  all  officers — generals,  colonels,  majors,  and 
juniors — did  their  duty  calmly,  eagerly,  wdth  an  intelligence 
always  alive,  it  was  soon  realized  that  they  were  model  officers, 
active,  hard  working,  capable  of  assimilating  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  the  experience  and  methods  of  our  old  armies.  It  was  a 
tremendous  satisfaction,  and  at  once  absolute  confidence  and 
mutual  esteem  were  established,  affection  followed,  and  then 
admiration.  There  is  not  a  French  soldier,  from  poilu  to  General- 
in-Chief,  who  does  not  speak  of  the  American  troops  with  emo- 
tion. Eyes  and  hearts  smile  at  their  courage,  then  devotion  to 
duty,  their  disinterestedness.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  were 
not  without  anxiety  for  your  debut — not  that  there  was  any 
possible  doubt  of  your  courage,  of  your  contempt  of  danger,  but 
because  one  was  moved  to  see  such  good  friends  face  death  for  the 
first  time,  because  their  lives  seemed  even  more  precious  than 
ours.  We  Frenchmen  have  become  accustomed  to  give  our 
blood  without  stint.  To  die  is  nothing,  our  beloved  patrie, 
France,  is  everything  for  the  poilu. 

'•Therefore,  when  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  watched 
for  American  troops  to  Leave  the  front  trenches,  in  that  mosl 
dramatic  of  moments  when  the  soldier  goes  to  death  and  glory, 
we  had  our  hearts  in  our  mouths  .  .  .  ;  but  there  was  a  shout  of 
unanimous  admiration  when  they  leapt  out  quickly  in  as  per- 
fect order  as  on  parade,  faced  the  formidable  barrage  fire,  and 
disappeared  in  the  dark  smoke  ot'obtlS  bursting  on  all  sides. 
Soon  we  saw  them  coming  up  to  the  village  and  taking  it  so 
brilliantly  that  it.  seemed  as  if  an  irresistible  force  impelled  these 
Soldiers  fighting  for  righl  and  justice.  .  .  .  The  proof  was  con- 
clusive; the  American  soldier  was  truly  a  great  soldier,  ami  on. 
could  be  sure  i hat  whatever  counter-attacks  might  come,  he 
would  stand  like  a  rock  against  which  the  eitem\  waxes  would 
be  broken.       I  cannot  tell  \  on  our  joy,  for  you  are  I  he  hope  of  t  h< 

world,  von  are  tin   future,  you  will  bring  us  victory,  and  also 


because  you  personify  to  our  people  the  highest  feelings  of  honor 
and  generosity. 

"When,  on  the  dangerous  roads  near  the  front,  I  meet  an 
American  poilu  covered  with  dirt  and  dust,  loaded  with  his  arms 
and  heavy  equipment,  sweating  and  trudging  along  without  a 
murmur,  nay,  whistling  and  singing,  I  see  again  the  splendid 
specimens  of  humanity  I  used  to  meet  with  in  New  York,  in 
Chicago,  everywhere  in  America,  and  when  I  think  that  this 
American  poilu  is  one  of  them,  that  he  has  left  everything — 
family,  affections,  comfort,  all  his  interests — to  come  across  the 
ocean  and  take  his  part  in  this  sacred  fight,  I  cannot  restrain  my 
emotion,  and  I  want  to  express  to  that  lone  soldier  the  gratitude 
I  feel  and  which  no  human  words  can  express. 

"Dear  friend,  it  is  too  wonderful.  The  coming  of  America 
into  this  war  will  ever  remain  as  the  most  beautiful  and  noblest 
action  in  the  history  of  the  world.  You  were  not  obliged  to 
come.  Why  do  you  do  it?  Why  this  gigantic  human  effort  of 
yours,  why  so  many  sacrifices  freely  consented?  Simply  and 
solely  to  save  the  future  of  civilization  and  the  liberty  of  man." 


OUR  AWFUL   LOSS  IF  WE  DROP  GERMAN 

HAVING  WROUGHT  HER  WILL  with  Russia,  Germany 
now  holds  that  country  up  as  an  awful  example  to  us. 
Does  America  not  know,  asks  the  Weser  Zeitung,  that 
to  abandon  the  teaching  of  German  in  our  schools  would  bring  tis 
down  to  the  level  of  Russia?  This  Zeitung  is  said  to  scoff  at  the 
idea  that  German  instruction  and  newspapers  would  undermine 
American  patriotism.  In  this  its  writer  puts  a  high  value  on  our 
constancy  or  a  low  one  on  German  power  to  seduce.  It  pretends 
to  a  belief  that  "President  Wilson  has  retained  some  under- 
standing of  the  realities  and  consequences"  which,  it  alleges, 
such  steps  would  entail.  The  "reality"  that  is  borne  in  upon 
this  organ  of  opinion  is  that  something  might  even  be  hoped 
from  Germans  who  have  made  their  home  in  America: 

"If  hyphenated  German-Americans  have  not  had  courage 
enough  to  protest  against  the  war  and  Wilson's  policy,  their 
patience  has  limits." 

Driven  to  a  certain  despair,  this  German  editor  can  only  sigh 
t  hat  in  our  ante-bellum  days  we  were  known  as  ' '  the  land  of  the 
free."  Against  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York,  where  a 
resolution  was  passed  urging  the  expulsion  of  the  study  of 
German  from  the  public  schools,  he  turns  with  the  inquiry  if  it  is 
aware  of  the  odium  such  a  measure  would  bring  on  America. 
"and  do  they  not  understand  that  they  would  bring  America 
down  to  the  level  of  Russia?"  America,  he  declares,  "is  not 
menaced  by  invasion,  and  there  are  no  fears  of  a  German  rising." 
We  are  further  warned  that  such  measures  will  lose  to  us  our 
German  and  Austrian  population — our  "best  and  most  con- 
scientious and  intelligent  laborers."'     After  which: 

"If  repatriation  follows  as  a  result  of  impossible  conditions 
for  these  people,  then  America  will  one  day  be  confronted  l\\  a 
menacing  yellow  peril  under  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
yellow  races,  especially  the  .Japanese,  increase  rapidly." 

Meantime,  tho  the  daily  press  continue  to  mention  new  plao<  - 
where  the  resolution  is  taken  to  eliminate  the  study  of  German 
front  the  public  schools,  such  action  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any 
of  the  colleges.  An  action  near  akin  has  lately  been  announced  at 
.Cornell  University,  where  an  endowment  1>\  Mr.  Jacob  EL  Schitf 
to  promote  studies  in  German  culture  will  be  modified  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  donor.  A  dispatch  from  Ithaca  to  the  New 
York  Times  explains  (lie  character  of  the  proposed  change: 

"The  announcement  was  made  to-da\  that  the  trustees  had 
complied  with  Mr.  SchilT's  wish  and  voted  to  substitute  the 
words  'human  civilization'  for  'German  culture'  in  the  name 
of  the  foundation. 

"Mr.  Schitf  asked  that  the  income  of  the  fund  for  m\t  year 
be  used  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  ci\  ili/.ation  of  France.  The 
trustees  requested  President  Schurman,   who  will  be  in  France 

this  summer,  to  arrange  for  an  e.irlx  Vibil  to  Cornell  by  some 
French  scholar.  In  subsequent  years  the  endowment  will  prb- 
\  ide  for  lectures  on  the  heritage  of  Europe  and  America  from  the 
Semitic,  Hellenic  and  Latin  civilizations 
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"The  world's  loss  of  respeol  for  German  institutions  baa 
defeated  the  original  purpose  of  this  endow  incut  during  the  last 
throe  or  four  \  ears,  and  t  he  income  of  late  has  not  Keen  appropri- 
ated. Tho  accumulation  will  be  used  to  buy  for  the 'university 
library  books  dealing  with  the  present  war. 

"Two  German  professors  lectured  on  the  Sohiff  Foundation 
before*  the  war.     Erich  Maroks,  of  the  University  of  Hamburg, 
gave  a  course  on  German  history  in  1913  and  in  the  spring  of 
1914.     Ernst  Elster,  of  the   Univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  lectured  on  I  bine 
and    the    German    dramatists.     Lec- 
tures   on    German     literature    were 
given    a    little     later    by     Professor 
kiini)  Franoke,  of  Harvard,  and  Pro- 

>r  ( 'ainillo  VOn  Klen/.e,  of  the  <  !ol- 

lege  of  the  City  of  New   York." 

As  the  discussion  of  dropping  the 
study  of  German  in  this  country  has 
gone  on,  the  question  lias  become,  in 
the  phrase  of  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "less  one  of  patriotism 
than  of  common  sense."  That  view 
is  ventilated  by  The  Yale  A  In  nun 
Weekly  (New  Haven),  which  points 
out  the  practical  necessity  of  knowl- 
edge of  German  often  lost  sight  of  in 
our  indignant  repudiation  of  it: 

"German  should  no  more  be  a  com- 
pulsory study  in  American  public 
schools  than  Sanskrit;  certainly  sub- 
jects other  than  German  itself  should 
not  be  taught  in  that  language;  the 
Americanization  of  our  composite 
school  population  should  be  accom- 
plished through  the  medium  of  our 
own  tongue;  voluntary  German  study 
should  be  permitted,  but,  as  we  said 
in  this  place  recently,  the  present  text- 
books should  be  rewritten  so  that 
there  would  be  no  question  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  German 
propaganda  in  them;  certainly,  for 
our  soldiers  going  abroad,  at  least 
an  elementary  conversational  German 
should  somehow  or  other  be  encour- 
aged. One  'patriotic'  solution  of  the 
German-teaching  question  is  to  abol- 
ish it  wholesale,  because  it  is  the 
enemy's  tongue.  An  equally  patriotic 
suggestion  is  to  turn  it  to  account  for 
that  very  reason.  For  certainly  an 
American  Army  and  public  are  at  a 
disadvantage  in  fighting  a  conquest- 
mad  Germany  if  it  cannot  understand 
what  that  enemy  is  saying  except 
through  a  third  party's  interpretation. 

"On  one  point,  however,  there  could  hardly  be  any  difference 
of  American  public  opinion.  The  wide-spread  use  of  the  German 
language  in  the  schools  of  this  country  for  objects  other  than  the 
•  aching  of  the  language  as  a  language  ought  to  be  stopt.  In 
certain  American  communities  where  there  is  a  large  German 
population  a  considerable  part  of  the  common-school  education 
has  been  given  in  the  German  tongue  alone:  a  recent  newspaper 
statement  was  to  the  effect  that  in  some  such  communities 
American  children  of  non-German  parentage  had  actually  been 
whipt  for  speaking  English  during  their  recess  hours  on  the 
school  grounds.  While  this  undoubtedly  was  a  local  situation, 
it  is  unquestionably  duplicated,  if  to  a  less  serious  degree,  in 
numerous  American  public  schools  to-day.  In  such  schools  sub- 
jects other  than  the  German  language  have  been  taught,  and  are 
being  taught,  in  that  tongue.  The  Go\  ernor  of  Connecticut  has 
taken  the  very  wise  and  aggressive  step,  under  power  granted  to 
his  office  by  the  legislature  some  years  ago.  to  put  an  end  to  this, 
so  far  as  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  concerned,  alter  July  1. 
It  might  very  properly  be  made  the  personal  business  of  even 
American  university  graduate  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts 
concerning  this  situation  in  his  own  community  and  to  see  to  it 
that,  with  our  soldiers  fighting  Germany  abroad,  our  schools  ait 
not  educating  German  sympathizers  at  home." 


S' 
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Sara  Teasdale,  whom  Columbia  University  decorates 

with  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


\    POETIC   PRIZE  WOMAN 

OMETHING  LIKE  THE  FUNCTIONS  of  the  Gonoourt 

Academy  in  crowning  books  of  the  year  has  been  assumed 
by  Columbia  University,  and  in  awarding  prizes  founded 
by  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  for  preeminence  in  American  journal- 
ism and  letters   tic    fiv<    hundred  or   more  poets  of   the  country 

must  have  furnished  the  ino-1  per- 
plexing problem.  The  award  in  this 
held   went    to  Sara  Tea -dale   (Mrs.   E. 

B.  Filsinger),  for  a  volume  named 
"  Love-Songs."  Love-songs  the  book 
surely  contains,  but  the  fact  that  it 
also  carries  other  kinds  of  ditties 
shows  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Firkins,  writing 
in  The  Nation  (New  York;,  that  the 
want  of  logic  "proves  that  Mise  T( 
dale  is  a  woman — and  a  poet."  It 
does  not  undertake  to  press  the  point 
of  sex,  however,  for  in  her  work  it 
finds  that  "the  fineness  is  womanly, 
but  the  steadiness  is  masculine;  she 
supplies  the  throb  without  the  quiver." 
We  find  other  distinctions: 

"The  difference  between  her  emo- 
tion and  that  of  the  ordinary  poet  is 
the  difference  between  distillation 
and  ferment.  Its  quality  is  strange 
in  the  romantic  sense  of  the  word;  it 
is  a  wild  sweetness,  a  rebellious  gentle- 
ness, that  she  discovers-.  Sara  Teas- 
dale  is  no  more  dove  than  she  is  hawk; 
she  is  rather  petrel.  Or,  if  wTe  ask 
folk-lore  rather  than  bird-lore  for  a 
simile,  I  think  that  her  heart,  like 
.  Ma/ire  Bruin's  in  Air.  Yeats's  play,  is 
divided  between  Shaum  and  the  fairies; 
I  am  not  sure  that  she  does  not  prefer 
either  to  the  cross. 

"Her  instinct  is  to  extract  and 
concenter;  her  method  to  reduce  and 
simplify.  For  meter,  the  hymn  or 
ballad  stanza  will  suffice;  for  length 
eight  or  twelve  lines  will  serve,  serve 
better  than  more;  for  diction  she  is 
content  with  the  sparse  and  the  short. 
Even  the  quilting  which  the  adjective 
supplies  can  be  di  pensed  with.  Her 
very  figures,  if  good,  a  e  often  less 
good  than  her  literalities;  for  instance: 

The  world  is  tired;  the  year  is  old, 
The  fading  leaves  are  glad  to  die. 

The  wind  goes  shivering  with  cold 
Where  the  brown  reals  ore  dry. 

■'Observe  the  \olunie  in  littleness,  the  affluence  in  destitu- 
tion, of  the  unfigurative  line.  In  phrases  where  the  bare  word 
records  the  bare  fact — in  a  technique  drawing  closo  to  the 
technique  of  entry,  the  technique  of  bulletin,  the  passion  and 
poetry  of  this  writer  culminate.  The  method  as  method  is  not 
new — it  scarcely  differs  from  Heine's;  but  for  the  moment,  with 
us,  it  has  become  Aliss  Teasdale's  property,  as  an  assessor  or 
even  as  a  logician  would  understand  that  term. 

I  Bang  a  song  at  dusking  time 

Beneath  the  evening  star. 
And  Terence  left  his  latest  rime 
To  answer  from  afar. 

Pierrot  laid  down  his  lute  to  weep. 

And  sighed,  "She  sings  for  me."' 
But  Colin  slept  a  careless  steep 

Beneath  an  apple-tree. 

Mr.     Firkins,    who    is    traily    flippant    on    sex    distinction,  is 

rigorous  on  syntax; 

"Miss  Teasdale  misuses  her  'will'  and  'would'  with  the  seren- 
ity of  a  Philistine.  Solecism  may  be  conceded  to  the  poetaster; 
in  Sara  Teasdale  it  affects  me  like  blasphemy  in  an  archbishop." 


urt,  New  York. 


LOUTS  POET, 


THE   JEWISH   LEGION   OF   HONOR 


A  JEWISH  LEGION  OF  8,000  MEN  are  now  fighting  with 
the  British  for  the  complete  conquest  of  Palestine,  but 
L  a  force  ten  times  as  great  is  expected  to  form  the  Jewish 
Legion  of  Honor  to  march  in  behalf  of  the  coming  Jewish  Re- 
public. On  July  I  the  East  Side  of  New  York  gave  over  two 
thousand  of  its  sons  who  went  to  Canada  for  training  before 
proceeding  to  the  East.  At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  held  in  Pittsburg,  it  was  stated  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Newman ,  of  Philadelphia,  that ' '  every  Jew  who  has  enlisted 
in  the  Legion  from  the  United  States  has  pledged  to  remain  in 
Palestine  for  the  remainder  of  his  life."  There  also  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  Manner  Brooman  White,  chief  of  the  British 
recruiting  office  in  this  country,  that  he  had  learned  unofficially 
that  more  than  50,000  American  Jews  are  now  in  Egypt  on  then 
way  to  join  the  Legion  already  with  General  Allenby  in  the  Holy 
Land.     A  representative  of  the  British  Embassy  also  said: 

"Great  Britain,  in  taking  Palestine  from  the  Turk,  did  not 
take  it  for  herself,  but  for  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  the  policy  of 
England  to  do  everything  reasonably  within  her  power  to  put 
the  Jews  back  in  the  home  of  their  ancestors  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Great  Britain  lool-s  to  the  Jews  to  set  up  a  civilization 
there." 

But  the  Jews  themselves  declare  that  they  "do  not  want 
Palestine  as  a  gift  from  England";  instead,  they  want  to  fight 
for  Palestine,  their  ancient  home.  The  national  consciousness 
of  the  Jew  is  exprest  by  Mr.  Aaron  J.  Levy  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Jewish  daily,  Warheit  (New  York): 

"He  believes  that  the  Jews  are  something  more  than  a  purely 
religious  body;  that  they  are  not  only  a  race,  but  also  a  nation; 
tho  a  nation  without,  as  yet,  one  important  requisite — a 
common  home.  He  believes  that  if  an  end  is  to  be  made  to 
Jewish  misery  and  to  the  exceptional  position  which  the  Jews 
occupy — which  is  the  primary  cause  of  Jewish  misery — the 
Jewish  nation  must  be  placed  once  again  in  a  home  of  its  own. 
lie  believes  that  such  a  national  regeneration  is  a  fulfilment  of 
the  hope  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Jew  throughout  his 
long  and  painful  history.  He  believes  that  such  a  home  can 
only  naturally,  and  without  violence  to  the  whole  past  of  the 
Jews,  be  found  in  the  land  of  their  fathers — in  Palestine.  He 
believes  that  such  a  return  could  not  be  effected  except  through 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world  now  united  in  the  Allied  cause. 
He  knows  that  Palestine  is  now  in  England's  possession  and 
that  England  has  spoken  the  word.  For  this  he  is  exceedingly 
grateful.  But  we  all  know  that  only  through  the  influence  and 
aid  of  President  Wilson  and  the  American  people  will  the  libera- 
tion and  rejuvenation  of  the  Jews  be  accomplished.  If  America 
should  fail  in  this  war,  not  only  do  we  defraud  our  children  of 
the  heritage  which  we  received  from  our  fathers,  but  we  blast-  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  to  the  (Mid 
of  time." 

Opposition  to  Zionism  has  disappeared  almost  in  its  entirety, 
declares  a  statement  in  a  Pittsburg  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  "Kver\  class  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  every  land,  is 
fasl  approaching  unanimity  on  the  subject.  The  extreme 
orthodox  and  the  radical-reform  religious  wings  are  drawing 
closer  together.  The  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie  among  the 
Jews  stand  on  one  platform,  so  far  as  Palestine  is  concerned." 
The.  dreams  of  the  Palestine  Jews  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States   of   the  Near   East    are  based  on   the   principh 

the  United  States  of  America,  but,  so  far  as  feasible,  "laws  rela- 
te divorce,  parenl  and  child,  inheritance,  occupancy  of  land, 
and  such"  will  be  based  upon  the  old  Hebrew  laws.     A  dispatch 

from  the  convention  slate-: 


"That  the  ancient  Jewish  law  of  equality  and  justice  to  all 
should  be  made  the  guiding  principle  of  the  new  life  in  Zion  was 
declared  at  a  gathering  of  the  provisional  Zionist  executive 
committee.  The  gathering  was  addrest  by  leading  Jewish 
scholars  of  the  country.  The  acceptance  of  the  declaration  of 
principles  was  the  occasion  for  an  outburst  of  applause  and 
cheering  which  lasted  for  several  minutes. 

"This  declaration  of  principles,  or  'resolutions  bearing  on 
Palestinian  policy,'  revealed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Zionists 
is  not  alone  to  reestablish  the  ancient  homeland,  but  to  build 
up  a  model  commonwealth  in  which  extremes  of  both  riches  and 
poverty  should  be  averted  and  the  old-time  Hebraic  morality 
and  justice  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Embodying  both  the 
ancient  Jewish  law  and  the  new  social  platforms  of  the  labor 
parties  of  England  and  other  Allied  countries,  the  declaration 
presents  a  striking  program  of  economic  reconstruction." 

In  turning  toward  a  new  home,  the  Jew  leaves  one  in  which 
his  loyalty  is  only  strengthened,  as  the  writer  in  the  Warheit 
also  says: 

"I  have  the  very  strong  conviction  that  the  Jew  needs  no 
lessons  in  loyalty.  In  the  light  of  the  developments  of  the 
recent  past,  I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  may  seem  to  bo 
paradoxical.  The  Jew's  loyalty  to  America  could  never  justly 
be  made  the  subject  of  doubt.  He  always  was  loyal  and  is  loyal 
now.  I  am  certain  that  he  shall  continue  to  be.  He  was  loyal 
to  the  country  from  which  he  came — he  was  loyal  everywhere. 
The  difficulty  was  not  so  much  with  him  as  with  the  tyrants  and 
oppressors  under  whom  he  was  obliged  to  live  and  suffer.  And 
so  when  conditions  became  more  than  impossible  he  sought,  and 
found,  an  asylum  on  these  free  shores.  The  Jew  attained  in  a 
short  time  rank  and  position  in  professional  and  commercial 
life.  The  Jew  began  t  know  freedom  and  to  love  hberty. 
And  then  our  nation  unfortunately  became  involved  in  inter- 
national problems.  •  The  Jew  began  to  grow  uneasy.  Even  a 
trifling  encroachment  upon  this  much- loved  liberty  disturbed 
him.  Vague  visions  of  that  from  which  he  ran  entered  his  mind. 
He  was  told  that  our  distinguished  President  was  a  kaiser,  far 
worse  than  he  who  reigns  in  Berlin.  '  Kaiser  Wilson  '  was  the 
appellation.  The  Jew  was  told  that  'Kaiser  Wilson'  is  in  the 
service  of  capital.  He  was  told  that  the  world-war,  so  far  as 
America  was  concerned,  was  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  war,  and 
the  war  of  his  capitalistic  associates;  that  these  capitalists  had 
made  fabulously  large  investments  in  the  bond  issues  of  the 
Allied  countries.  He  was  fed  all  kinds  of  venom  by  certain 
Hun-inspired  vipers.  These  disloyal  elements  were  well  organ- 
ized and  very  artful. 

"The  Jewish  psychology  of  the  time  was  simply  this:  The 
much-afflicted  Jew,  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  history  began  to 
draw  in  free  air,  saw  the  dawn  of  the  end  of  that  freedom.  The 
results  of  the  bitter  struggle  of  a  lifetime  were  in  great  hazard. 
Those  children  for  whom  he  suffered  so  intensely  were  about  to 
be  reached  out  to  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law — the  arm  of  the 
Government.  He  was  told  by  those  Hun  instrumentalities  that 
their  blood  was  about  to  be  spilled  in  the  interests  of  the  idle 
rich.  He  was  told  that  they  were  about  to  be  shot  to  pieces  in 
order  to  protect  the  Morgan  investments.  A  few  who  saw  the 
danger  of  this  propaganda  fought  hard  in  the  interests  of  truth; 
bul  for  a  while  our  individual  efforts  could  not  be  compared 
with  this  sinister  force. 

"'Now  all  is  different.  The  .lew  began  to  see  tin  threat  to 
freedom.  The  sale  of  nigh  on  to  fifteen  million  dollars  of  Liberty 
bonds  in  the  Inst  drive  compared  with  the  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  received  by  the  Government  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding drives  combined — is  more  than  convincing  proof  of  this 
last    assertion.'' 

A  new  type  of  service  flag  is  created  for  those  who  light  in  the 
Jewish  Legion.    It  is  "a  banner  of  blue  and  white  with  its  fighters 

represented  by  the  blue  six-pointed-star  emblem  of  the  Zionists." 

Chicago's  flag  ig  said  t"  represent  236  volunteers. 


"  The  Graphic,"   London.     Copyrighted  l>y  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

" LIGHTHOUSE   OF  THE    BATTLE-FIELD;    FIRST   RED-ORQS8   POST." 
An  impressionistic  view  by  the  French  artist,  Paul  Tbiriat,  of  the  wounded  just  after  they  have  left  the  very  f  out  Una  <>r  the  battle 


THE  HAND  HELD  OUT  TO  ROUMANIA 

TEE  PICTURE  OF  ROUMANIAN  WOES  brought 
back  by  our  Red-Cross  Commissioner,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry 
Watkins  Anderson,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  the  revelation 
from  behind  a  drawn  curtain  of  conditions  which  Belgium 
typifies.  But  our  gallant  ally  in  the  East,  overwhelmed  by  forces 
boo  strong  for  her,  is  buoyed  up  by  the  example  of  her  Queen,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Orphans'  Foeiety.  Colonel 
Anderson  reports  her  going  from  the  trenches  to  the  hospitals, 
in  one  afternoon  giving  3,500  men  individual  presents  and  in  one 
day  visiting  the  bedside  of  over  3,000.  "She  never  seemed  tired. 
Hers  is  a  very  beautiful  and  remarkable  personality  and  she  held 
t  lie  Roumanian  peasant  in  her  hand."  The  American  Red-Cross 
work  was  placed  under  her  general  patronage,  and  in  Colonel 
Anderson's  report,  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  we 
Irani  some  of  the  things  thai  were  accomplished: 

"We  brought  110  car-loads  of  foodstuff  into  Jassy,  which  they 
said  it  was  impossible  to  do,  and  they  had  only  got  in  three 
car-loads  before.  We  were  getting  in  something  like  forty  car- 
loads a  day  when  I  left.  We  organized  in  sixty  days  a  distribu- 
tion system  of  food  by  which  we  distributed  weekly  to  30,000 
people  behind  the  lines.  I  don't  know  how  we  did  it  except  by 
working  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day.  In  the  meantime 
we  had  our  bags  packed  and  ready  to  leave  Houmania  on  short 
notice.  But  I  kept  on  buying  supplies  and  had  our  warehouse 
supplied  because,  whether  we  stayed  or  not,  we  had  to  feed  the 
people. 

"In  addition,  we  organized  orphanages,  where  we  were  taking 
care  of  little  children  who  had  no  homes  at  all,  and  no  one  to 
take  care  of  them.  We  found  children  dying  of  starvation, 
many  of  whom  we  took  to  the  hospital;  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
would  be  the  brightest,  finest  little  children  you  ever  saw,  simply 
because  they  had  been  fed. 

"We  supported  work  back  of  the  line  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Army.  It  was  hard  because  we  could  not  get  motor-cars, 
and  when  we  got  motor-cars  we  could  not  get  gasoline,  or  the 
cars  broke  down  and  we  could  not  get  repairs.  But  we  manage  d 
to  do  it  by  keeping  at  it  all  the  time. 

"For  those  we  could  not  reach  in  anv  other  way  we  established 


a  canteen  in  Jassy.  We  then  served  1 ,500  people  in  that  cam  een 
every  day.  We  also  gave  them  clothing  and  had  a  room  wheue 
girls  came  and  made  clothes.  When  I  came  away  1  left  fond 
enough  to  continue  the  work  for  three  months  under  the  din  etion 
of  the  Queen.  We  were  feeding  through  canteens  when  1  left 
to  say  nothing  of  help  to  other  institutions — about  30,000  or 
40,000  people  on  regular  rations  or  daily  food-supply." 

In  mid-winter,  with  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Montreal,  says 
Colonel  Anderson,  "you  would  go  into  a  village  in  southern 
Houmania,  and  the  children  would  run  out  to  see  you  withoul  any 
clothing  at  all,  or  maybe  only  with  a  little  cotton  shirl ;   no  shoes 

or  stockings — pale,  emaciated,  and  obviously  underfed'": 

"I  decided  1  was  going  to  clothe  the  children  as  far  as  we 
could  go.  I  sent  to  Moscow  to  buy  all  the  cloth  possible  and  told 
them  to  draw  on  the  Red  Cross  for  the  price.  We  bought  about 
six  car-loads  of  cloth  in  Moscow  and  about  twenty-four  car-loads 
in  Petrograd.  We  organized  every  school  and  communit  \ .  The} 
said  they  had  no  sewing-machines  or  needles.  We  found  hit. 
sewing-machines  at  one  place.  I  bought  them  up.  1  bought 
100,000  hand  sewing-needles  and  25,000  sewing-machine  needles. 
I  put  these  machines  out  in  communities  and  schools.  There 
were  refugees  who  wanted  to  work  and  1  paid  them  five  cents  a 
garment  to  make  garments — $1,800  or  $2,000  to  make  garments, 
which  would  enable  them  to  live.  I  even  made  cloth  shoes  with 
wooden  bottoms. 

"We  made  up  and  distributed  about  80,000  garments,  before  I 
left  there,  for  the  poor  children  and  women  of  Roumania.  We 
left  on  hand  about  10,000,  and  we  left  money  to  pay  for  the 
balance;  and  in  another  three  weeks  we  would  have  distributed 
100,000  garments  to  those  refugees. 

"When  we  left  I  turned  over  S100.000  worth  of  supplies, 
medical,  food,  and  clothing,  to  the  Roumanian  Bed  Cross,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Queen.  I  left  enough  money  to  run  the 
orphanage  for  a  year,  and  enough  food  to  carry  on  the  canteen 
for  three  years,  and  asked  that  they  carry  on  the  work  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  name  of  the  American  Bed  Cr< 

The  American  relief  came  none  too  soon  for  the  little  country 
contracted,  like  Belgium,  to  a  small  area  unoccupied  by  the 
Germans,     Colonel  Anderson  writes: 

"We  arrived  in  Roumania  in  September.  1917,  and  found  the 


hospitals  there  with  40,000  patients  in  them  from  a  recent  of- 
fensive, short  of  medical  supplies,  short  of  nursing  facilities,  with- 
out the  necessary  sanitary  arrangements,  with  beds  made  of 
bags  filled  with  straw,  used  over  and  over  again,  many  not 
washed,  with  doctors  largely  overworked,  because  2o0  of  their 
best  doctors  had  died  of  typhus  the  winter  before,  and  nursing 
was  only  such  as  could  be  given  by  the  amateur  nursing  service 
of  Roumania. 

"In  this  portion  of  Roumania  there  was  a  natural  population 
of  about  2,000,000,  and  there  had  been  added  500,000  to  700,000 
refugees,  largely  women  and  children.  During  the  winter  pre- 
ceding  approximately  70,000  people  had  died  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  perhaps  100,000  more  from  cold  and  exposure. 
Villages  were  overcrowded.  Jassy,  with  a  normal  population  of 
00,000  to  70,000,  was  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  200,000. 
Every  corner  was  filled,  every  shed  was  filled.  In  the  peasants' 
cottages,  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  roof,  with  a  living  room 
usually  ten  feet  square,  and  possibly  only  six  feet  square,  with 
perhaps  a  small  room  in  addition,  you  would  find  living  ten  to 
twelve  people.     They  were  very  poorly  fed. 

"I  have  been  in  many  cottages,  and  found  nothing  in  them,  or 
only  a  broad  board  of  wood,  used  at  night  as  a  cradle  for  the 
child,  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  ropes,  so  it  could  be  swung  back 
and  forth,  and  in  the  daytime  used  for  making  their  bread — a 
yellow  corn-meal  mixture,  ground  coarsely,  and  mixed  with 
cheese,  if  they  have  it.  It  is  a  very  sticky,  very  heavy,  and 
unwholesome  food. 

■"If  you  can  imagine  thousands  and  thousands  living  in  any- 
thing they  could  live  in,  without  food,  picking  up  what  they  could 
from  the  Army — our  men  report  seeing  children  eating  refuse 
in  the  road — many  of  them  naked  or  practically  so,  with  40,000 
people  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  with  the  city  hospitals  filled 
and  the  whole  population  underfed,  it  would  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  Roumania  as  we  found  it." 


giving  them  authority.  The  entire  charge  of  the  graves  is  iu  the 
hands  of  the  bureau  that  I  mentioned  above.  As  far  as  I  know, 
any  actual  care  that  is  given  them  is  done  by  this  bureau  of  the 
Army,  and  not  by  the  Red  Cross." 


OUR    SOLDIER-GRAVES    IN   FRANCE 

PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  INTIMATE  INTEREST  in  the 
graves  of  our  heroes  fallen  in  France  will  be  relieved  by 
the 'contents  of  the  following  letter  published  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  A  note  of  explanation  states  that  it  is  "not 
to  be  accepted  as  an  official  communication  from  the  Red  Cross 
itself,"  but  it  is  written  by  an  attache  of  that  office  and  the 
information  it  contains  is  "pronounced  correct  by  one  of  the 
officials  having  direct  connection  with  the  work  of  caring  for 
these  graves." 

"The  care  of  the  graves  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Graves  Regis- 
tration Bureau  of  the  Army,  under  Major  Pierce.  This  bureau 
is  in  France — Army  Post-office  No.  717.  It  has  complete  charge 
of  all  the  graves  of  the  A.  E.  F.  It  marks  and  erects  crosses  on 
them.  A  symbolic  medallion  has  been  designed  by  Mrs.  May- 
nard  Ladd,  of  the  Red  Cross,  an  American  sculptress,  who  has 
been  making  masks  for  mutiUs.  It  is  not  yet  decided  Avhether 
the  American  Government,  the  French  Government,  or  the 
Red  Cross  is  to  have  charge  of  placing  the  medallions,  but  the 
matter  is  under  discussion  now  with  the  Army.  The  medallion, 
by  tlie  way,  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful  and  fitting. 

"To  the  Red  Cross  has  been  given  by  the  Army  the  work  of 
photographing  the  graves.  Individual  photographs  of  graves 
are  to  be  taken,  and  in  every  case  where  possible  photographs 
are  to  be  sent  to  next  of  kin.  This  work  is  just  bein«  started. 
so  that  up  to  date  only  requests  for  photographs  have  been 
attended  to,  but  the  plan  is  to  take  pictures  of  all,  and  not  wait 
for  requests. 

"The  Home  Communication  Service  of  the  Red  Cross  is  the 
department  thai  attends  to  this.  It  has  a  'searcher'  al  each 
hospital,  who  facilitates  obtaining  information  about  those  who 
have  died.  The  searcher's  work  is  delicate  to  handle,  of  course. 
The  Home  Communication  Service  is  growing  to  be  one  of 
the  largesl  and  best  organized  departments  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  I  should  think  that  ii  would  he  best  for  further  suggestions, 
along  this  line  at  least,  to  go  through  their  organization.  But 
thej    think  the  field  has  been  very  fully  covered. 

"  I  have  shown  t  he  substance  of  this  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
Home  Communication  Bureau,  and  he  has  pronounced  my 
information  accurate,  and  says  il  covers  all  essential  points. 
The  work  which  the  Bed  Cross  workers  are  doing  is  what  the 
Army  had  granted  t  hem  the  privilege  of  doing,  with  special  orders 


CONSCIENTIOUS   OBJECTORS   IN   THE 

PULPIT 

SEVERAL  CASES  of  clergy  with  conscientious  objection 
to  the  war  have  appeared  besides  that  one  of  Bishop 
Jones,  of  Utah,  which  we  treated  recently.  A  Congrega- 
tional pastor  at  Oak  Park,  111.,  the  Rev.  Noble  S.  Elderkin, 
and  one  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Muste,  lead  The 
Congregationalist  (Boston)  to  view  the  duty  of  a  church  to 
such  pastors.  It  believes  that  the  number  of  instances  of 
similar  situations  is  "exceedingly  small  in  comparison  with  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  churches  whose  pastors  and  people  have 
been  united  in  their  belief  that  this  is  a  righteous  war  and  should 
be  supported  by  all  loyal  citizens."     Nevertheless — 

"Small  tho  the  number  of  ministerial  conscientious  objectors 
is,  it  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  when  conditions  become  so 
tense  that  pastor  and  people  must  part.  In  all  the  cases  cited 
men  of  noble  Christian  spirit,  deeply  loved  personally  by  their 
people,  with  records  of  excellent  service,  were  obliged  to  Leave 
their  official  positions  simply  because  on  this  great  question 
of  the  war  they  could  not  see  eye  to  eve  with  those  who  look 
to  them  for  spiritual  guidance.  As  long  as  pacifism  was  a 
purely  academic  question,  it  occasioned  no  friction.  Liberally 
minded  congregations  like  those  at  Newtonville  or  Oak  Park 
two  years  ago  would  have  raised  little  objection  to  a  minister 
who  proclaimed  himself  a  pacifist.  But  when  the  issue  passed 
from  the  realm  of  theory  to  that  of  actuality  another  situation 
arose.  A  man  might  disbelieve  theoretically  in  competitive 
business  or  he  might  believe  in  socialism  without  causing  fric- 
tion in  ordinary  times,  but  if  this  Government  had  demanded 
that  its  citizens  line  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  these  issues 
a  clear-cut  division  would  have  come  about  and  in  the  end  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  would  prevail." 

The  question,  as  The  Congregationalist  views  it,  i<  something 
more  than  one  dealing  with  the  freedom  of  speech : 

"Our  American  churches  at  this  present  juncture  of  national 
and  international  affairs  want  ministers  who  see  the  great 
moral  issues  as  they  do,  whose  preaching  and  conducting  of  the 
devotional  service  and  personal  contacts  and  ministrie's  during 
the  week  reflect  the  belief  that  the  young  men  hazarding  their 
lives  in  this  war  are  led  by  conscience  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Cod 
thus  to  offer  themselves.  The  pastor  who  can  not  thus  believe  is 
handicapped  in  many  ways.  He  can  not  administer  effectively 
the  comfort  which  bereaved  parents  and  shadowed  homes 
require.  He  can  not  enter  heartily  into  Red-Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Liberty-bond  campaigns.  He  can  hardly  speed  his  young 
men  on  their  way  with  real  sincerity  of  heart.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  church  life  must  be  different  when  a  minister  is  a 
conscientious  objector. 

"When  conditions  become  as  acute  as  they  have  heon  in  the 
cases  cited,  we  see  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  them,  painful  as 
they  are  for  all  concerned.  Yet  churches  should  be  slow  to  take 
summary  action,  and  the  churches  mentioned  have  been  exceed- 
ingly charitable  and  patient.  The  main  thing  is  to  preserve 
and  express  the  Christian  spirit.  It  is  no  more  fair  to  charge 
the  Church  with  intolerance  than  it  is  to  charge  the  minister  with 
disloyalty  or  indifference  to  wrong,  and  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  minister  suffers  most  when  he  is  as  sincere  and 
ardent  and  consecrated  as  we  knov\  these  brethren  of  ours 
to  be 

"In  our  judgment  the  duty  of  the  Christian  man  to-day  to 
his  Government,  to  his  country,  to  civilization,  to  that  vast 
host  of  sufferers  upon  whom  Germany  has  stamped  its  iron  heel, 
is  not  discharged  by  decrying  the  use  of  all  force  and  by  ex- 
alting one  element  in  .lesus's  teaching  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  other  outstanding  elements  in  his  message.  Neverthe- 
less because  w e  lov  e  and  honor  these  Christian  brethren  we 
freely  admit  that  the  witness  they  feel  constrained  to  bear,  at 
ureal  cost  to  themselves,  may  be  needed  to  offsel  extreme  and 
intolerable  militaristic  view.-." 
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'  Second  to  None " 
is  the  standard  I 
have  Set  for  my 
goods.  A  n  y t hing 
we  send  you  must 
match  up  to  this  in 
your  estimation  — 
or  it  will  cost  you 
nothing. 


o 


Because  my  lobster 
is  put  up  when  it 
comes  from  the 
lobstermen's  pots  is 
why  it  is  so  fresh 
and  crisp,  and  so 
different  from  the 
ordinary  kind.  It's 
just  like  lobster 
freshly  picked  from 
the  shell. 


direct  from  the  sea  to  you 


IT  here  in  the  middle  west,"  wrote  one  of  our  good  customers,  "we  meat- 
eaters  think  there  is  no  food  in  the  world  like  Lobster.  It's  a  sea-shore 
treat  we  inland  folks  are  denied.     Can't  you  send  us  some  lobster?" 

/  sent  the  lobster.  And  because  so  many  people  have  declared  my  lobster  to  be 
the  best  lobster  they  have  ever  eaten,  I  am  now  ^i\in«;  other  folks  the  opportunity 
to  have  it  at  home,  and  to  try  it,  at  »iy  expense,  before  they  buy. 

Maybe  you,  too,  would  rather  have  fresh  lobster  than  anything  else  to  eat.  No  salad 
quite  "touches  the  spot"  like  lobster  salad.  And  so  simple  to  make.  Just  rhill  a  package  of 
Davis'  lobster  in  your  ice-box;  cut  in  half-inch  cubes;  arrange  on  a  bed  of  crisp,  white  lettuce; 
mayonnaise  all  over;  garnish  with  hard-boiled  egg,  and  if  you  wish,  a  dash  of  paprika — and 
then  —  my,  how  good  it  tastes! 

For  the  "shore-dinner"  at  home:  tor  lunch  or  picnic;  anywhere,  anytime — nothing  is  half 
so  j>ood  as  Fresh- tasting,  sea-flavored  lobster.  It's  the  handiest,  most  delicious  food  you  can 
have  in  the  house,  and  so  truly  distinctive ! 

Yes,  my  lobsters  come  all  alive  from  the  sea.  The  big, i  fresh,  juicy,  whole  claw  and  body 
pieces  are  prepared  and  packed  with  tin  real  lobster  flavor  left  in.  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  the  ordinary  kind  of  lobster  and  mine  as  between  green-picked  strawberries 

and  the  ripe,  luscious,  flavorful  berries  from  your  own  garden. 

Guaranteed?  I  do  even  better  than  that.  I  send  it  to  you  free  of  all 
shipping  charges  —  to  try.  If  you  are  not  so  satisfied  that  you  will  want  to 
order  not  only  more  lobster,  but  also  some  of  my  other  sea-foods,  you  can 
send  back  what  you  haven't  sampled,  and  I'll  stand  all  the  expense. 

Inland  folks  can't  get  choice  salt-water  fish.  That's  what  started  me  in  business  33  \ears 
ago.  Today  I  am  supplying  100,000  families  with  sea-food  right  from  the  ocean.  And  I 
can  furnish  you  (I  never  sell  to  dealers)  with  lobsters  just  like  the  lobster  we  have  for 
ourselves  here  at  (  done  ester. 

So  now  read  the  coupon  down  at  the  corner  of  this  page,  sign  and  mail  it,  and  I'll  send 
you  —  all  express  charges  prepaid — -the  best  "lobster  feed"  (as  we  say  here  at  Gloucester) 
you  ever  put  your  tooth  to.     Get  the  request. started  today. 


PC      When  we 
•  O.    send  one  of  our  new 


end 


Here  is  our  plant  at 
Gloucester.  The 
fishermen  tic  up 
their  boats  right  at 
my  "side-door. " 
The  cream  of  all 
sea  food  is  delivered 
direct  from  here  to 
100,000  families 
throughout  America 
—  every  omict  guar- 


ir  trial  order  we  will  also 

Food  Cook   Books. 

It  tells  how  Gloucester  folk-  rook  fish  in  the 

bomeway.    We'll  Bend  along  a  list  of  all  our  fish,  bo  that 

you  can  choose  the  sea-food  you  like  best.    Serve  ti-li 

the  i  htm  i-  kind-    ami  help  win  tin-  war  in  your  kitchen. 


DELICIOUS   FOR 

Lobster  Salad 
Fried  Lobster 
Creamed  Lobster 
Lobster  Stew 


Lobster  a  la  Newburg 
Lobster  in  Timbales 
Lobster  Cutlets 
Lobster  Croquettes 
Plain  Lobster 


Sincerely  yours, 

Founder  and  President 

Frank  E.  Davis  Co 

IS  (  entrai  Wharf, 
Glenn  ester.  M 


Frank  E. 
Davis  Co. 


88  Central  Wharf, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Ves,  1  would  lik<-  to  taste 
that  delicious  lobster  at    your 
risk.     Please  send  me.  all  charge 
prei>aid,  one  case    10   packages  of 
Davis'     Deep     Sea      Fresh      Packed 
Lobster,  each  package  sufficient  for  3  or 
4  people.     If  after  trying  a  package  I  find 
1  don't  care  for  it.  I'll  return  the  other  9  at 
your  expense  and  not  owe  you  anything,  other  - 
1  '11  send  you  >1  75  in  ten  days. 
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A  Flood  Light 
Wide  Spread  —  All  -  Revealing 


X 


Standard 
Equipment  on 

Packard 

Stutz  Marmon 

Peerless 

Standard  8 

Fiat  Wl  ite 

Daniels  8 

Hal  Twelve 

Crawford  Ohio  Electric 

Anderson 

Murray  Davis 

Westcott 

Cunningham 

Doble  Steam 

Lenox  McFarlan 

Case  Moon 

Rock  Falls 
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Motor  Trucks 
Vim 


We've  Quit  Glare  Lights 
Please  Reciprocate 

—A  Million  Motorists. 

A  MILLION  users  of  Warner-Lenz  urge  like  lights  on  the  cars  they 
meet.       Glare-lights  are   illegal  almost  everywhere.       They    are 
blinding,  offensive  and  dangerous.       And  your  own  outlook  will 
be  ten  times  clearer  when   you   change  to  Warner-Lenz.       You   must 
change  soon.     For  your  own  sake  and  for  others,  please  change  now. 


What  You'll  Gain 

You  will  then  have  headlights 
legal  everywhere.  They  never 
need  be  dimmed. 

The  rays  are  not  restricted  to 
42  inches  high,  because  there  are 
no  glare  rays.  So  road  signs  are 
illumined. 

Instead  of  your  narrow  shaft- 
light,  you  will  have  a  wide-spread 
flood-light.  It  will  light  the  road- 
sides, ditches,  curves  and  turns, 
the  upgrades  and  the  downgrades. 
The  whole  scene  will  be  lighted 
as  by  day. 

You  will  have  a  light  which  is 
not  .affected  by  rise  and  fall  of 
the  car.  Or  by  turning  of  the 
lens  in  the  lamp -rim.  Or  by  a 
lamp-bulb  out  of  focus. 

You  will  have  a  natural  light — 
diffused  light,  like  sunlight  and 
like  moonlight. 

When  you  once  ride  for  five 
minutes  behind  Warner-Lenz  you 
will  never  drive  without  them. 


What  Laws  Require 

The  No-Glare  laws — now  almost 
universal  —  simply  forbid  glare. 
You  must  not  blind  the  drivers 
whom  you  meet. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quell  your 
light.  And  only  glare-rays  are 
restricted  to  42  inches  high. 

You  can  use  a  flood -light  if  that 
light  is  glareless.  Every  commis- 
sion appointed  under  any  state  law 
has  approved  the  Warner-Lenz. 

The  Warner-Lenz  is  the  pre- 
ferred lens.  You  can  see  that 
everywhere.  It  has  won  a  million 
users.  Engineers  have  selected 
it,  after  every  test,  for  the  famous 
cars  we  list  here. 

It  dominates  in  a  striking  way 
the  field  of  lawful  lenses. 

Go  replace  your  old -type  lenses 
with  them.  It  will  take  but  a 
moment  and  cost  but  a  little. 
Then  your  headlights  will  be 
courteous  and  lawful.  Night  driv- 
ing will  have  multiplied  delights. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  to  us. 


This  is  A.  P.  Warner,  of  the  Warner  Auto-Meter  Fame, 
and  Inventor  of  the  Magnetic  Speedometer 

$3.50  to  $5.00  Per  Set,  According  to  Size 

West  of  Rockies,  25c  per  pair  extra 
Canadian  Prices,  $4.50  to  $6.50 


WARNER-PATTERSON  CO.,  914  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Successors  to  The  Warner-Lenz  Co. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


DELGIUM  comes  out  of  her  brave  fight 
*-*  wearing  her  wounds  ;is  a  flower  and 
with  songs  leaping  to  her  lips.  <  >r  ber 
band  of  war-poets  not  t ho  least  is  fimile 
Cammacrts.  Before  the  war  he  w:is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  delicacy  of  his  verse, 
his  poems  of  love,  of  children,  and  of 
nature,  but  the  contlict  has  roused  him  and 
raised  him  to  new  heights.  The  John  Lane 
( 'oinpany,  of  New  Fork,  has  just  issued  his 
"Messines,  and  Other  Poems."  all  written 
between  Easter,  1916,  and  August,  1917. 
Prom  it  we  take  this  translation  of  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  poems: 

THE  BLUEBELLS 

May,  1916 
By  Emile  C'ammakkts 
The  sky  has  fallen  upon  the  ground! 

There  are  so  many 

'Neath  the  birches  while 

So  many  'neath  the  ash-trees  gray, 

That  we  can  not  see  the  stalks  of  green. 

There  arc  so  many,  many,  many — ■ 

Quiver  of  love,  springtime  flowers — 

That  you  are  overcome 

With  dizziness. 

There  are  so  many,  we  can  not  walk 

A  step  without  treading  upon  them. 

So  many  that  dance 

And  that  laugh 

Thai  we  can  not  tell 

Where  the  sky  begins 

And  where  the  earth  doth  end. 

The  sky  has  fallen  upon  the  ground! 

1 1  is  so  blue 

Beneath  the  ash-trees  gray, 

It  is  so  blue  beneath  the  great  beech-trees — 

Quiver  of  love,  springtime  flowers — 

You'd  think  yourself 

In  Paradise. 

It  is  bluer  than  a  crevasse 

<  >f  an  Alpine  glacier; 

Bluer  than   Italian  lakes. 

Bluer  than  the  eyes 

Of  the  Blessed.    .    .   . 

A  man  has  fallen  upon  the  ground! 

He  lies  among  the  bluebells 
And  his  aiins  form  a  cross; 
II  is  cap  has  rolled 
Some  steps  away. 
There  is  a  small  round  hole 
In  the  middle  of  his  brow. 
He  sleeps  a  deep,  deep  sleep. 
And  his  head,  on  the  moss, 
With  its  red  aureole. 
Gleams  like  a  sun.  .  .  . 

Instinct  with  the  poet's  tender  love  of 
children  is  this  picture  of  the  war-stricken 
mother  singing  her  babe  to  sleep: 

A  WAR-LULLABY 

August,  1916 
By  Emile  Cammaerts 

Sleep,  sleep,  baby,  sleep. 
Baby  will  soon  be  asleep. 

The  fire  dwindles  and  the  wind  moans. 
The  rain  lashes  the  window-panes.   .   .   . 
Is  it   blowing  and  raining  there'.' 
Hailing  or  thundering,  perhaps? 

Sleep,  sleep,  baby,  sleep.  .  .  . 


Is  he  well? 

Is  he  warm  ' 

Is  he  lacking  naught  ? 

Has  lie  all  he  waul  9  ' 

His  coat,  his  matches,  and  his  glo\es. 

And,  in  his  pocket,  06X1   his  heart, 

Mj  lasi  let  tex 

And  all  Its  love? 

Baby  smut   trill  he  asleep.    .    .    . 

The  lamp  bums  low.  I  lie  tire  dwindles. 
\\  e  shall  ha  \  e  to  go  to  bed. 
The  child  is  clasping  its  wee  fists.    .    .   . 
Is  my  big  child  sleeping,  too? 
sleeping  peacefully  before  the  battle' 
Is  he  running  madly 

Through  the  shells? 

Or  is  he  lying  in  some  hole. 

With  open  mouth  and  with  closed  eyes7 

Sleep,  sleep,  baby,  sleep.  .  . 

The  child  moans  and  t  he  wind  swells  the  curtains, 

The  wick  splul  tcrs. 

The  child  turns  in  its  cot, 

The  rain  ceases,  the  night  shivers. 

The  sadness  of  it  is  fearful.   .  .  . 

Baby  soon  will  be  asleep.  .  . 

From  the  Germans'  fury 
Deliver  us,  O  God! 

What  a  generous  appreciation  of  a  brother 
poet  of  Belgium  are  these  lines: 

TO   EMILE  VERHAEREN 

December,  1910 

By  Emile  Cammaerts 

We  will  raise  him  a  tomb 

Winch  neither  age  nor  time 

Can  ever  touch, 

Where  solemnly  will  sound 

The  echo  triumphing 

Of  his  rhythmic  verse. 

It  will  be,  in  a  field,  there,  on  the  Scheldt, 

Lasht  by  the  wind, 

Beaten  by  the  tide, 

Behind  a  dike  where  silently 

The  ships  will  glide 

Against  a  stormy  sky. 

'Tis  there  where  we  will  plant  it 
At  the  hour  of  the  great  return. 
Not  like  a  heavy  barren  stone. 
But  like  a  mighty  fertile  tree 
Whose  delicate  waving  shadow- 
Sifts  the  light  of  day; 
Xot  like  marble,  calm  and  cold. 
Placed  o'er  an  empty  pit. 
But  like  a  tree  of  bark  and  wood 
Where  ardent  life  and  greedy  joy 
Pulse  to  its  every  leaf 
As  to  so  many  finger-tips; 
Not  like  a  mourning  monument. 
But  like  a  tree  rustling  with  life 
And  full  of  dreams. 
Whose  roots  drink  on  unceasingly 
From  the  country's  very  heart. 

Emile  Verhaeren,  the  great  Flemish 
poet,  died  in  1915  with  his  heart  broken  by 
war  and  exile.  His  work  is  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  English- 
speaking  readers  both  in  the  original 
French  and  in  translations.  His  latest 
poems,  "Evening  Hours,"  now  published 
by  the  John  Lane  Company,  he  named 
prophetically,  for  they  were  to  he  his  lasi 
work,  and  in  them  he  has  seen  the  magic  of 
the  sunset  and   the  undying  hope  in  the 


heart   of  man.     From   the  translation  we 
make  t  b  cerpts: 

EVENING    HOURS 

Bv    E.mii.i:    \  i.iui  w.hi.n 
XI 
That    \  cry  love  Which   made   \  oil  be  for  me 
A  splendid  garden  wherein  moving  '"•< 
Made  shadow   o\er  sward  and  docile  rO 
Makes  you  the  shelter  when-  I  now  repose. 

There  garnered  are  jour  (lowers  of  desire. 
Your  lucent  goodness  and  your  gentle  fire, 
Hut  all  within  a  peace  profound  are  furled 
Xcainst  harsh  winter  winds  that  scar  the  world. 

My  happiness  is  warmed  within  your  arm- 
Each  little  tender  word  you  whisper  charms 
My  ear  with  as  familiar  a  delight 
As  in  the  time  when  lilacs  blossomed  white. 

Your  clear  and  merry   humor  daily  cheers 
And  triumphs  over  the  distress  of  yean; 
\nd  you  yourself  smile  at  the  silver  hairs 
That  your  lovely  head  BO  gaily  wears. 

When  to  my  searching  kiss  your  head  you  bow, 
I  care  not  for  the  lines  that  mark  your  brow. 
Nor  for  a  vein  that  traces  its  bold  line 
Upon  your  hands  now  safely  held  in  mine. 

You  fear  not;  and  you  know  most  certainly 
That  nothing  dies  that  dares  love  loyally. 
And  that  the  llame  which  nourishes  us  so 
Feeds  upon  ruin's  self  that  it  may  grow. 

X\ 

No,  my  soul  has  never  tired  of  you! 

In  the  time  of  June  you  said  to  me: 
"If  1  thought,  beloved,  if  I  thought 
That  my  love  would  ever  weary  you. 
With  my  sad  thoughts  and  my  lonely  heart. 
No  matter  where.  I  should  depart.   .   .   .   ' 

And  sweetly  sought  the  kiss  I  gave  anew . 

And  you  said  again: 

"One  loses  everything,  life  would  repay; 
What  tho  it  be  of  -old. 
The  chain 

That  in  one  harbor's  ring  can  hold 
Our  human  ships  to-day?" 

And  sweetly  wept  for  pain  you  could  not  say. 

And  you  said 

Again  and  yet  again  : 

"Let  us  separate,  before  we  be  untrue; 

Our  life's  too  pure  and  high 

To  draw  it  out  from  fault  to  fault,  and  drain 

It  wearily  away."    .   .   .   You  sought  to  fly 

From  me  whose  desperate  hands  strove  to  retain. 

No,  my  soul  has  never  tired  of  you! 

XYI 

If  fate  has  saved  us  from  the  banal  sins 
Of  cowardly  untruth  and  sad  pretense, 

It  is  because  we  would  have  no  constraint 

Whose  yoke  should  bend  our  will  with  violence. 

Free  and  sunlit  on  your  road  you  fared. 

Strewing  with  (lowers  of  will  your  flowers  of  love. 
Pausing  to  sustain  me  when  my  head 

Bowed  to  the  weight  of  doubt  or  fear  above. 

Always  you  were  of  gesture  kind  and  frank. 

Knowing  my  heart  for  you  forever  burned; 
For  if  I  loved  another — could  it  be? — 

Always  it  was  to  your  heart  1  returned. 

So  pure  your  eyes  were  in  their  weeping  that 
My  truth  to  you  became  my  only  lord: 

I  spoke  to  you  then  sweet  and  sacred  words. 
Your  sorrow  and  your  pardon  were  your  sword. 

1  fell  asleep  at  evening  on  your  breast. 

(dad  with  return  from  distance  false  and  bleak 
To  warmth  of  spring  within  us.  glad  witltin 

Your  open  arms  captivity  to  seek. 
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When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin ' 
And  the  fodder's  in  the  shock. 

—Riley. 

You  remember  when  you  were  on  the 
farm,  the  comfortable  feeling  you  had 
when  the  potatoes  were  dug,  the  corn  was 
shocked  and  there  were  no  frosts  to  fear. 

That  is  just  the  kind  of  comfortable  feel- 
ing you  will  experience  when  you  use 


LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES    AND 
ACCOUNTING     SYSTEMS 


When  you  go  home  at  night  you  do 
not  "guess"  and  "•wonder". 
You  know  your  accounts 
are  being  kept  right. 


KALAMAZOO  LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER  CO. 

KALAMAZOO  MICHIGAN 

Service  Sales  Offices  Everywhere 


"  TJ 

Once  Sold -Always  Served 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


AMERICAN  HEROES'  BRAVE  WORK  IN 
THE  BELLEAU-WOOD  FIGHTING 


npjIK  " Kiim erad"  chorus  would  Increase 

4-  greatly  in  volume  if  the  stories  of  the 

pluck,   heroism,  and  fighting  qualities  of 

our  boys  at  the  Front  could  reach  the  cars 
of  those  Germans  who  have  been  fed  up  on 
the  vaporings  from  Berlin  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  troops  are  a  negligible 
quantity,  the  men  cowards,  and  the 
officers  untrained. 

Instances  of  individual  bravery  in  the 
fighting  around  Chateau  Thierry  are 
slowly  reaching  this  country.  One  lad  of 
nineteen,  shot  in  the  arm  and  leg  during 
the  scouring  of  Belleau  Wood,  developed 
a  nasty  grouch  when  told  at  the  dressing- 
station  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  the 
base-hospital  for  a  long  time. 

"But  the  war  will  be  over  before  I  get 
back!"  he  complained  in  disgust. 

Here  is  the  way  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  tells  the  story  of  this 
boj-'s  exploit: 

In  the  severe  fighting  this  boy  of  nine- 
teen, who  is  a  sergeant,  was  leading  seven 
men  with  their  rifles  busy.  One  by  one 
his  men  fell,  until  he  was  left  alone. 

Still  shooting  at  every  German  head  he 
could  see,  he  came  to  a  little  clearing, 
where  he  got  five  Germans  covered.  They 
threw  down  their  rifles,  held  up  their 
hands,  and  yelled  "  Kameradf" 

The  American  youth  kept  his  rifle  on 
them  and  advanced,  when  a  sniper  got 
him  through  the  right  arm.  He  had  to 
drop  his  rifle,  but  drew  his  automatic 
with  his  left  hand  and  kept  on  going. 
Then  the  sniper  wounded  him  in  the  left 
leg.  That  did  not  halt  him.  He  forced 
the  Germans  to  disarm,  then  he  directed 
them  to  make  an  improvised  litter  for  him. 

Pressing  his  automatic  into  the  back  of 
one  of  the  Germans,  the  sergeant  ordered 
them  to  carry  him  back  to  his  post  com- 
mand. Down  through  woods  swept  by 
machine-gun  fire,  down  a  road,  across  a 
field,  and  then  to  his  post  command  his 
captured  litter-bearers  look  him.  Then  he 
was  put  into  an  ambulance  and  taken  to 
the  rear. 

After  his  wounds  had  been  dresl  at  a 
field-hospital  he  was  completely  disgusted 
when  told  that  he  had  to  go  to  a  base- 
hospital  for  a  long  time.  He  was  still 
aggrieved  when  he  said  to  me:  "The 
war  will  be  all  over  before  I  gel  back.'' 
I  would  like  to  give  this  brave  Lad's  name. 
but  the  censorship  rules  forbid  until  after 
the  War  Department  notifies  his  family 
that  h«  is  wounded,  which  will  be  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

Pr<  mier  Clemenoeau,  of  France,  appeared 
unexpectedly  at  the  American  front  the 
following  day.  He  said  he  had  come  to 
felicitate  the  boys  from  the  United  States 
on  the  "neatness  and  dispatch"  with 
which  they  had  cleaned  tht  cneiu\  out  of 
Belleau  Wood,  and  he  described  the 
operation  as  "peculiarly  American  in 
conception,  plan,  ami  execution.**  In  this 
connection  another  oorrespondenl  of  tin 
Timet  ^  rites: 

Some  d<  tails  of  the  fighting  are  now 
becoming    available,    and    elucidate     that 


which    may    have    been    in  Hi"1    French 

Premier's    mind.       For    one  thing,     'li< 

Americans     used     their     rifles  with     most 

deadly    effect.     There    is    a  Btorj     of    a 

private  who  paused  calmly  during  the  ad- 
vance, and.  all  ho  under  heavy  shell- 
tire,  picked  off  with  all  the  sang-froid  in 
tlie  world  the  entire  crew  of  a  menacing 
machine  gun. 
It  is  not  to  lie  argued  from  this  that  the 

United  Stales  soldiers  did  not  diow  them- 
selves extremely  handy  with  their  bayo- 
n.ts,  tor  they  did,  but  half  instinctively, 
perhaps,  they  made  the  rifle-bullel  count 
as  it  has  rarely  counted  in  this  war. 

Oilier  qualities  which  came  out  in  the 
fighting  were  the  Americans'  eagerness 
to  be  on  the  offensive  and  their  constant 
desire  to  keep  the  warfare  open. 

Among  the  individual  accomplishments 
of  the  Americans  at  Belleau  Wood  that 
of  Private  Frank  I\  Lenert,  of  Chicago, 
probably  stands  out  as  the  most  spectacu- 
lar. Lenert,  by  the  way.  is  said  to  lie  a 
<  ierman-Aiuerican,  and  the  wa y  lie  rounded 
up  eighty-three  Germans  single-handed 
very  Dearly  approaches  comic  opera. 
Lenert  somehow  managed  to  gel  himself 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  along  ahout 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and.  says 
the  Times  correspondent: 

Seeing  that  he  was  alone  he  thought  it 
I  test  to  call  off  the  fighting  for  a  bit.  His 
captors  were  seventy-eight  privates  and  five 
officers.  They  showed  great  interest  in 
knowing  how  many  Americans  were  in  the 
attacking  party.  Lenert  told  them  that 
eight  regiments  had  attacked  and  many 
more  were  coming  after  them. 

The  Germans  knew  the  American 
barrage  behind  them  had  cut  off  their 
retreat,  and  they  told  Lenert  that  since 
so  many  Americans  were  coming  it  was 
useless  for  them  to  tight  longer,  and  they 
craved  the  honor  of  surrendering  to 
Lenert. 

Not  losing  for  a  moment  possession 
of  himself,  despite  the  situation  thrust 
upon  him  by  his  overstatement  of  our 
forces,  Lenert  asked  for  his  rifle  and 
got  it.  Then  he  ordered  the  Germans 
to  throw  all  their  arms  away,  which  thev 
.lid. 

Placing  himself  behind  the  eighty-three 
Baches,  he  marched  them  triumphantly 
to  the  rear.  On  his  way  he  met  a  de- 
tachment assigned  to  take  back  prisoners, 
but  Lenert  said:  "Nothing  doing.  These 
are  my  meat." 

At  just  five  o'clock  he  reached  his  head- 
quarters with  his  prisoners.  His  General 
believes  that  Lenert 's  bag  is  a  record  for  an 
individual  capture. 

"No  wonder."  said  Lenert,  "these 
Bockes  believe  the  lies  the  officers  told 
them  when  they  swallowed  mine  about 
how  many  regiments  were  coming  after 
them." 

As  the  soldiers  come  out  of  the  fight 
many  tales  of  heroism  are  being  told.  <  )ne 
group  of  Americans,  commanded  by  a 
young  lieutenant,  cut  their  way  into  a 
German  company  and  were  surrounded. 
Refusing  to  surrender,  they  cut  their  way 
out.  losing  half  their  number,  but  fifteen 
minutes  later,  with  the  aid  of  reenforoe- 
ments,  they  cut  their  way  back  into  the 
German  company  and  killed  or  captured 
all  the  members  of  it. 

At  a  hospital  I  saw  one  of  the  Germans 
of  this  company.  1  asked  him  how  his 
company  had  fared,  and  he  said: 

"Sir,    there    were    thirty    killed    bv    the 
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CV/O//'  m,'  her  kit.  hen  and  I  nxill  tell  you 
•u  hat  kind  of  woman  she  is, ' '  they 
in  Nr     England.  Here  is  one  of  the  Hein 
kitchens.        Uniformed    ivortert,     white 
enameled  surroundings,   automatic  hand- 
ling of  foods. 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  RAKED 

BEANS 


Save  Meat,  Wheat  and  Money 

The   rising  cost  of   maintaining  a  good  table  is  a  prob- 
lem that  every  woman  is  trying  to  solve. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  is  an  answer.       They   will  cut  the 
family  food  bill  and  please  the  family  too. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  a  complete  food  in  themselves 
— and  take  the  place  of  meat  and  bread.  They  are 
appetizing  because  they  are  baked  in  dry  heat  in  real 
ovens,  and  come  to  your  table  brown  and  wholesome 
For  variety  and  to  please  all  tastes,  Hein/,  Beans  are  pre- 
pared in  four  ways: 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (without  Tomato  Sauce) 

Boston  style 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Meat  (Vegetarian) 
Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 

One  of  the 
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Americans  and  fifty  captured.  There  were 
eighty  in  our  company." 

Their  treatment  by  their  captors  is  a 
source  of  great  surprize  to  the  German 
prisoners.  Most  of  them  behave  in  quite  a 
decent  manner.  The  Prussians,  however, 
are  inclined  to  be  insolent  and  to  brag, 
characteristics  that  the  Americans  are 
fully  capable  of  handling.  Says  the  Times 
correspondent: 

One  Prussian  youngster,  when  asked 
if  his  army  was  well  fed,  replied  that 
they  had  plenty  to  eat,  as  had  the  German 
civilians.  When  the  bread  and  coffee  were 
passed  around  soon  afterward,  he  was  not 
served.  This  forced  him  to  say  that  he 
had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days  and 
was  almost  starving  then.  He  got  a  small 
cup  of  coffee  and  one  slice  of  bread,  while 
the  others  got  two.  The  majority  of  the 
prisoners  are  Poles,  who  are  glad  to  be 
captured. 

1  n  spite  of  their  bravado  all  the  Germans 
said  they  hoped  the  war  would  soon  be 
over,  and  they  are  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  it  will  end  in  three  months  with  a 
German  victory. 

None  knew  anything  about  the  Austrian 
reversal,  and  would  not  believe  it  when 
newspapers  were  shown  them.  Hinden- 
burg  rather  than  the  Kaiser  seemed  to  be 
their  idol. 

The  record  of  valiant  deeds  of  the 
American  troops  is  an  ever-growing  one.  A 
correspondent  in  the  field  for  the  New 
York  Sun  writes  that  with  each  trip  he 
makes  to  the  forward  areas  west  of 
Chateau  Thierry  his  note-book  gets  fuller 
and  fuller  of  the  stories  of  gallant  actions 
— thumb-nail  sketches  of  brave  deeds 
Avhose  details  would  make  stirring  tales. 
Here  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  many 
that  he  has  noted,  the  word  "deleted" 
indicating  that  the  names  of  the  wounded 
or  dead  can  not  be  printed  until  after  they 
have  been  forwarded  to  Washington: 

Gunnery  Sergeant  Ralph  Judd,  of 
De  Kalb,  111.— When  all  officers  of  his 
platoon  were  wounded,  took  command 
and  captured  a  fortified  machine-gun 
position. 

Private   (deleted),    of    Del    Rio, 

Texas — Was  wounded  three  times  in  the 
attack  upon  Bouresches  and  remained  at 
his  post.  Later,  finding  that  reenforce- 
ments  were  needed,  he  returned  to  his 
battalion  headquarters  and  got  nineteen 
cooks  and  orderlies  and  with  them  put 
the  wounded  upon  trucks,  and  brought 
through  to  Bouresches  badly  needed  sup- 
plies and  ammunition. 

Private  Earl  Vereoenburg,  Mechan- 
iosville,  N.  Y. — When  all  except  one  of  his 
out  lit  in  command  were  wounded,  rallied 
his  ammunition  party  and  went  forward 
under  heavy  shell-lire. 

<  loRPORAL  Lloyd  Pike,  of  Silver  Springs, 
N.  V.  Stuck  to  his  automatic  rifle  alter 
all  members  of  his  crew  were  wounded 
and  kept  firing  until  he  was  ordered  by 
his  commanding  officer  to  withdraw. 

Corporal  Rov  Chase,  of  Chicago — 
After  all  commanders  and  senior  non- 
commissioned officers  of  his  platoon  were 
wounded,  held  on  and  led  his  company 
in  the  capture  of  two  machine  guns,  alter 
wiping  out  the  German  crews. 

Chaplain  Julius  Babst„  of  Chicago 
Volunteered    to    go    forward    with    a    regi- 
ment   to    winch    he   did    not    belong,      lie 


went  thirty-six  hours  without  sleep,  ad- 
ministering comfort  to  wounded  and  the 
last  rites  to  the  dying,  regardless  of 
their  creed. 

Corporal  William  Geise,  Mahanoy 
City,  Pa. — Seeing  that  his  lieutenant  and 
sergeant  had  been  shell-shocked  and 
rendered  unconscious,  took  charge  of 
affairs  and  continued  to  advance. 

Sergeant  John  Magoon,  Littleton, 
N.  H. — Was  in  an  observation-post  in  an 
advanced  line.  He  saw  the  Germans 
massing  for  an  attack  upon  the  French 
position.  He  got  Avoid  hack  to  battalion 
headquarters  for  the  French  to  prepare 
for  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  Germans. 

Private  Lons  K  vrkenrider,  of  Grif- 
fiths, Ind. — Went  out  under  a  heavy 
bombardment  and  brought  in  wounded 
men. 

Private  Robert  Slover,  of  Creek, 
Tenn.,  is  a  crack  squirrel-shooter  at  home. 
His  captain,  during  American  attack  upon 
Hill  142,  twice  sent  out  details  of  three 
men  each  to  get  two  machine  guns  that 
were  flanking  our  position.  Slover  begged 
to  be  sent  alone,  as  all  twelve  of  the 
others  had  either  been  killed  or  wounded 
and  the  enemy  guns  were  still  active. 
"Try  your  luck,"  said  his  captain.  Slover 
wriggled  through  the  grass  up  the  side  of 
a  hill  and,  getting  into  position,  picked  off 
the  crews  of  both  guns,  Avhich  thereupon 
fell  into  our  possession. 

Many  instance  are  cited  of  the  bravery 
of  men  who,  under  fire,  carried  water  to 
the  wounded  or  helped  to  dress  their 
wounds.  Here  are  a  few  from  the  corre- 
spondent's note-book: 

Sergeant  Paul  Crosby,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  showed  an  extraordinary  display  of 
bravery  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
among  the  wounded,  working  unceas- 
ingly for  four  days  and  nights  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  danger,  which  was 
inspiring  to  his  men. 

Sergeant  David  Thompson — Showed 
great  bravery  and  courage  by  going  for- 
ward in  the  open  in  plain  view  of  the  enemy 
during  an  attack  on  Belleau  Wood, 
carrying  water  and  food  to  his  severely 
wounded  comrades,  who  could  not  be 
removed  until  after  dark. 

Sergeant  John  McNulty,  of  Revere, 
Mass. — Displayed  especial  bravery  dur- 
ing a  heavy  shell-fire  in  leaving  his  shelter 
and  dressing  the  wounds  of  comrades. 

Besides  Maj.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr., 
who  was  cited  for  "conspicuous  gallantry," 
132  other  members  of  the  First  Division 
and  Batteries  A  and  C  were  cited.  Here 
are  some  of  the  notable  individual  cita- 
tions for  bravery  at  Cantigny: 

Private  Brooks  C.  Bowles — He  crept 
several  hundred  yards  in  daylight  under 
a  terrific  machine-gun  and  rifle-fire  to 
rescue  a  wounded  comrade  lying  in  the 
open. 

Private  George  Purcell — Cited  for 
a  similar  action  to  that  of  Bowles. 

Pbivate  Willard  Felty — Exposed  to 
enemy  machine  guns,  he  silenced  with 
his  automatic  a  German  machine  gun  ami 
reduced  the  fire  of  others  until  his  own 
weapon  was  useless. 

Sergeant  William  L.  Kouns — Seri- 
ously wounded,  he  helped  to  repel  a 
counter-attack,  assisted  the  wounded,  and 
refused  to  quit. 

LlBUT.  G.  I*.  Cather  (since  killed  in 
action)— With  splendid  courage  and  cool- 
ness  he   mounted    the   parapet    of  a    trench 


and  directed  a  destructive  flanking  fire 
from  two  automatic  rifle  teams  exposed  to 
seven  German  machine  guns. 

Private  Andrew  Charles,  machine- 
gunner — His  corporal  and  another  com- 
rade killed,  he  manned  a  machine  gun  for 
three  days  without  relief  and  constantly 
under  artillery-  and   machine-gun  fire. 

Private  Russell  Handle* — Wiring 
front  positions  in  daylight  in  plain  si^hi 
of  the  enemy,  who  shot  him  with  a  machine 
gun. 

Private  William  Phrar — Cited  for  a 
similar  performance  to  that  of  Handley. 

Private  Fred  M.  Meyer — He  shielded 
an  automatic  rifle-firer  with  his  body, 
enabling  the  rifleman  to  silence  a  German 
machine  gun.  Meyer  was  killed  as  the 
result  of  his  action. 

Private  Walter  Stewart,  machine- 
gunner — He  Avas  wounded  while  helping 
to  rescue  a  wounded  officer  who  was 
lying  on  open  ground  swept  by  artillery- 
and  machine-gun  fire. 

Corporal  William  Robbins — Shrapnel 
wound  in  lungs;  remained  busy  under  a 
heavy  fire;  Avalked  a  kilometer  and  a  half 
to  a  dressing-station  to  help  other  wounded. 
Died. 

Corporal  Winslow  Corbett,  machine- 
gunner — Entire  gun  crew  wiped  out.  Be 
was  seA^erely  wounded  by  a  large  shell. 
Crawled  to  the  company  commander  and 
asked  for  two  men  to  operate  the  gun. 
Crawled  two  hundred  yards  to  the  trenches 
to  turn  in  parts  of  guns  in  his  pockets. 

Private  John  Fennessy — Remained  at 
post,  mortally  wounded,  until  enemy  was 
repulsed.  Advised  Lieutenant  of  dying 
condition  and  requested  him  to  place 
additional  automatic  rifle  as  substitute 
for  one  broken.  Thought  only  of  duty 
when  dying. 

Private  Harry  E.  Schaeffer  — 
Wounded  three  times  by  shell  as  gas  sentry 
while  warning  drivers  of  army  trucks  of  the 
danger  of  gas  during  an  attack. 

Private  J.  E.  Ball — Displayed  high 
qualities  of  courage  and  deAotion  to  duty 
in  rescuing  a  mortally  Avounded  comrade 
from  a  shell-hole  filled  with  gas. 

< !  apt.  Emil  Frey — Mortally  wounded 
by  a  shell,  led  his  company  to  the  front 
fine;  Avounded  twice  more  by  machine 
gun,  but  continued  to  direct  the  operation. 
Died. 

Lieut.  Wesley  Freml,  Jr. — Thrice 
wounded  by  artillery-fire;  refused  to 
quit  and  led  his  men  in  three  successful 
counter-attacks. 

Private  Frank  D.  Ward — Asked  per- 
mission to  go  into  action  and  advanced 
sixty  yards  and  killed  a  German  sniper 
who  had  caused  great  casualties.  He 
was  buried  twice  by  shell-fire,  but  not 
wounded. 

Corporal  Walter  Coil — Crawled  into 
a  shallow  trench  swepl  by  machine-gun 
and  rifle-fire  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
wounded. 

Many  instances  of  bravery  in  keeping 
up  the  necessary  lines  of  communication 
are  cited  among  the  Americans  who 
heroically  repaired  telephone-lines  during 
the  battle  and  under  shrapnel-tire.  Hen 
are  some  notable  examples: 

Pbivate  John  .1.  Poole — Distinguished 

bravery  in  repairing  telephone  -  lines 
under  heavy  shell-tire  and  maintaining 
communications. 

First  Lieut.  Volnitj  B.  Bowies — 
Displayed  greal  courage  in  stringing  a 
wire  and  maintaining  communications 
under  exceptionally  heavy  shell-fire. 

\s  r  An  ki  i'  .1  \mi  8—  Wounded  1>\ 
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Shaving 
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Shaving 


Cream 
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Liquid 


Send  20c.  In  stamps  for  trial  sizes  of 
the  four  forms  shown  here.  Or  send 
6c.  In  stamps  for  any  one. 

Th«  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Dept.  A,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 
After  the  share  you  will  enjoy  the  com- 
forting touch  of  Williams'  Talc.     Send 
4c.  for  a  trial  6ize  of  the  Violet.  Carni- 
tion,  English  Lilac  or  Ro<c. 


Powder 


Sift   the  powder  from 
the  hinged- top  can 


Po  wd  e  r 


Just  being  a  powder  doesn't  get  a  shaving 
soap  anywhere.  It's  the  quality  that 
counts.  That  is  where  experience  in 
shaving  soap  making  comes  in.  Williams' 

Shaving  Soap  is  a  Powder,  Stick,  Cream 
or  Liquid  as  you  choose.  But  what 
brings  men  back  for  more  of  the  form 
they  like  is  the  lather  —  the  abundant, 
softening,  soothing  lather.  That  made 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  famous  long 
before  powder  was  thought  of. 

Williams'  Shaving  Powder  gives  you  a 
flying  start  on  the  shave.  But  it's  the 
unequalled  lather  that  carries  you  through 
and  leaves  you  cheerful  and  refreshed 
at  the  finish. 


Williams'  Shaving 
Soap  needs  no 
military  training.  It 
is  ready  for  service 
anywhere  —  the 
same  efficien  t 
service  it  gives  at 
home. 
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shrapnel  while  repairing  telephone;  given 
first  aid  and  returned  to  duty;  was 
severely  wounded  again. 

Corporal  Anthony  C.  Bills — Re- 
paired telephone  lines  until  arm  was  shot 
off." 

Corporal  Leon  Hollow — Altho  sick, 
repaired  five  breaks  in  telephone- lines; 
then  through  machine-gun  fire  carried  a 
message  to  the  regimental  commander. 

Private  (first  class)  Oscar  A.  Blonded 
-Showed  great  courage  and  bravery 
in  repairing  under  hea\r3r  shell-fire  a  tele- 
phone cable  between  the  post  of  the 
division  machine-gun  officer  and  the  post 
of  his  group  commander.  Altho  hit  by  shell 
fragments  he  continued  his  work,  regard- 
less of  the  danger. 

Corporal  Henry  G.  Diecken — Con- 
spicuous bravery  in  protecting  and  repair- 
ing telephone  -  lines  under  terrific  shell- 
fire,  thus  keeping  up  communications. 

Private  Benjamin  F.  Lawson — Brav- 
ery and  devotion  to  duty  in  repairing 
telephone-lines  under  shell-fire. 

Lieut.  Frederick  Hank  —  Exposing 
himself  to  heavy  shell-fire  to  repair  tele- 
phone-lines; suffered  from  shell-shock. 


ETHICS  OF  POLITICS  BY  "MASTER 
WILLIE  HAYS,"   OF  INDIANA 


"^pO     Master    Willie    Hays,     with    the 
*■   hope  that  some  day   he   may  possi- 
bly take  a  citizen's  interest  in  politics." 

It  was  in  1896  that  "Willie"  found  these 
words  written  by  his  father  on  the  margin 
of  the  outside  clipping  of  a  package  of 
newspaper  extracts  describing  the  St.  Louis 
convention  that  nominated  William  Mc- 
kinley as  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
G.  O.  P.  "Willie"  fulfilled  his  father's 
hopes  so  well  that  twenty-two  years  later 
he  arrived  in  Washington  as  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  with 
these  principles  as  a  working  basis: 

There  is  no  twilight  zone  in  politics 
— right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong. 

To  which  party  young  men  may 
belong  is  of  less  importance  than  that 
they  seek  the  truth,  and  then  act 
continuously. 

The  purpose  of  a  political  organiza- 
tion is  to  elect  the  candidates  and  not 
to  control  the  party's  nominations. 

This  country  is  no  accident.  The 
hands  of  God  have  been  in  the  mak- 
ing till  our  shores  have  become  the 
stepping-stones  to  freedom,  our  laws 
the  offspring  of  justice,  and  our  flag 
an  inspiration  to  men  of  all  climes — 
the  most  wonderful  governmental 
achievement  of  all  history,  the  mystery 
of  the  ages,  the  mightiest  miracle  of 
time. 

There  must,  he  less  profiteering  and 
more  volunteering. 

Let  there  he  no  peace  for  the  man 
who  aids  the  enemies  of  his  country 
by  treasonable  utterances. 

Every  man  who  controls  money, 
who     exercises     an     influence,     has     a 

responsibility  as  greal  and  a  duty  as 
definite  as  the  man  who  carries  a 
inuski  I . 

1  assert  there  is  hut-  one  possible 
ruli   for  a  political  party  organization 

the  rights  of  the  individuals  within 
the  party  to  participate  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  party's  affairs,  and 
that  these  rights  shall  be  held  equally 

sacred  and  sacredly  equal. 


It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  "citizen's  interest  in  politics"  in  the 
young  Hoosier  lawyer,  who  at  thirty-nine 
stands  high  in  the  councils  of  the  lead- 
ers of  his  party.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

With  the  exception  of  a  four-year  term 
as  city  attorney  at  Sullivan,  Ind.,  early  in 
his  career,  Hays  has  held  no  pobtical  office. 
Throughout  his  political  career  he  has 
continued  a  member  of  the  lawr  firm  of 
Hays  &  Hays.  "Master  Willie"  graduated 
at  Wabash  College  in  1900  with  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  and  received  from  the  same  in- 
stitution in  1914  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in 
course,  on  the  thesis  "The  Negro  Problem." 
In  college  he  joined  the  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity  and  served  for  six  years  as  State 
president  of  his  "frat." 

The  Republican  chairman  has  a  happy 
home  life  that  he  sets  great  store  by.  His 
two-and-a-half -year-old  son,  he  says,  "is 
the  chunkiest  boy  you  ever  saw  for  his 
age."  In  religion  Hays  is  a  Presbyterian 
and  for  many  years  taught  a  class  of  boys  in 
Sunday-school  "back  home  in  Sullivan." 

When  you  meet  Mr.  Hays  he  will  grab 
your  hand  in  a  vise-like  grip — and  he 
won't  let  go  either.  He  has  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  "pump-handle  shake,"  and  as  he 
rocks  clenched  fists  up  and  down  he  clutches 
your  hand  at  "skip-stop"  intervals,  so  that 
you-  can  feel  the  personal  magnetism  of 
the  man  pulsing  from  his  heart  into  yours. 

"I  believe  in  the  personal  relationship 
of  man,  the  expression  of  personality,  and, 
above  all,  keeping  the  human  element — 
the  heart  touch — in  everything  you  say  and 
do,"  he  tells  you  in  his  frankest  manner 
with  his  most  engaging  smile.  It's  a  sort 
of  a  Roosevelt  smile,  his,  showing  rows  of 
even,  pearl-white  teeth.  Not  with  a  snap 
of  the  jaw;  rather  a  fifty-fifty  composite 
of  the  earnest,  straightforward  Woodrow 
Wilson  smile  and  the  vigorous  T.  R.  grin. 

This  is  the  picture  I  had  of  the  man 
who  now  seeks  to  "put  the  heart  into 
politics."  Further  -than  that,  he  gives  you 
the  impression  that  he  is  just  the  man  to 
keep  the  Bull  Moose  and  the  G.  O.  P. 
running  smoothly  in  double  harness  again, 
simply  because  of  the  philosophy  he  ex- 
pounds and  the  brand  of  human  politics 
that  he  exemplifies. 

Hays  began  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
career  early.  At  ten  years  of  age,  while 
other  boys  were  playing  marbles,  Willie 
Hays  was  digging  into  Blackstone  in  the 
law  office  of  his  father,  John  T.  Hays.  To 
the  correspondent  of  The  Dispatch  the 
young  chairman  said: 

"•It  was  tough  work  for  a  kid.  hut  my 
lather  wanted  me  to  do  it — and  I  wanted 
to  do  it.  By  sticking  to  it  I  succeeded  in 
being  admitted  to  the  bar — that  honor  came 
to  me  on  the  very  day  of  my  twenty-first 
birthday.  Prior  to  that,  however.  1  had 
practised  with  the  consent  of  the  Court. 

"It  seems  I  was  destined  then  to  take 
some  part  in  politics.  Before  I  was 
twenty-one  years  old  I  was  elected  a 
Republican  precinct  chairman.  Thus  I 
was  thrown  into  the  game  of  politics  as  a 
boy  and  given  the  opportunity  to  train 
with  the  leaders  of  my  old  home  district. 
^i  es,  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time  that  BUg- 
gestion  from  my  father  'take  a  citizen's 
interesl  in  politics'  and  it  seemed  to  keep 
right  with  me  as  1  developed  in  the  practise 
of  law  with  my  father  and  took  care  of 
political  affairs  as  a  side  issue.  1  can  not 
sa\  that  1  craved  political  honors  or  was 
ambitious  to  climb  the  political  ladder;  )>ui 


I  will  say  that  when  my  fellow  citizens 
desired  me  to  engage  in  political  affairs  I 
did  not  thrust  the  opportunity  aside,  but 
took  it  up  as  a  responsibility  that  had  come 
to  me  in  the  process  of  citizenship." 

Mr.  Hays  has  very  pronounced  ideas  as 
to  the  political  duties  of  young  Americans. 
His  eyes  snapt,  and  he  struck  his  fist 
vigorously  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  as 
he  emphasized  the  responsibilities  of  the 
youthful  citizen.  Then  he  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and,  taking  out  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Young  Men  of  Indiana,"  handed  it  to  the 
Dispatch  correspondent. 

"Read  that,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  away 
to  answer  a  sharply  ringing  telephone. 
And  the  correspondent  read: 

"If  there  are  any  ills  in  our  Government 
to-day  that  ought  and  can  be  corrected, 
it  is  the  fault  of  every  person  who  holds 
himself  aloof  from  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Government  that  these  ills 
exist.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your 
Government  you  have  no  business  to  stand 
by  and  criticize.  You  countenance  those 
ills  by  your  inaction,  and  it  is  your  fault  if 
they  are  not  remedied.  Every  young  man 
has  got  his  duty  to  perform  in  this  respect. 

"In  a  national  crisis,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  blood  in  the  veins  of  young  Americans 
transforms  boys  into  bayonets,  play- 
fellows into  patriots,  dapper  dandies  into  de- 
stroying dreadnoughts,  and  dancing  bump- 
kins into  Damascus  blades — all  soldiers 
whom  the  world  may  well  fear.  But  in 
times  of  peace  our  duty  is  imperative.  The 
forces  of  evil  work  continuously,  and  neg- 
lect is  as  wrong  as  wilful  evil.  To  young 
men  I  appeal.  To  take  part  in  the  gov- 
erning of  yourselves  is  your  privilege; 
to  aid  in  making  this  Government  right 
is  your  duty.  The  only  effective  way 
you  can  exercise  this  privilege  and  perform 
this  duty  is  by  participation  in  the  politics 
of  your  community." 

Back  from  the  telephone  the  young 
chairman  pointed  to  the  pamphlet,  saying: 

"You  note  in  there  that  I  say  that  '  to 
which  party  you  may  now  be  inclined  is  of 
less  importance  than  that  you  seek  for 
the  truth  and,  finding  it,  act,  and  then  act 
continuously.'  That's  my  creed.  While  I 
am  interested  primarily  and  exclusively  in 
the  Republican  party  of  Lincoln  and 
McKinley,  when  it  conies  to  the  question 
of  the  young  man  in  politics,  1  say  every 
chap  to  his  guns  and  do  his  full  duty  in 
whatever  party  he  belongs. 

"Political  parties  are  not  instruments 
for  individuals  to  use  for  their  own  personal 
aggrandizement.  Political  parties  are  the 
means  by  which  thinking  men  promulgate 
and  practise  principles  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country — for  the  control  >>f 
the  influences  surrounding  the  place  they 
call  their  home.  Any  man  who  thinks 
otherw  ise  is  not  aware  of  the  high  privili 
of  his  citizenship.  And  any  man  who 
thinks  politics  is  a  game  to  he  played  in 
side-street  shelters  behind  locked  door-  i- 
away  behind  tin  time-.  The  nation  will 
stand  for  no  such  practises. 

"When  our  boys  come  home  from  the 
trenches  of  Europe  they  will  take  up  the 
duties  of  citizenship  a-  fchej  mighl  not 
have  done  had  we  continued  in  peace. 
The\  have  l'oih  forth  from  their  homes  to 
fighl  for  their  country;  having  foughl  for 
it  and  madi  it  frreat  a-  the  champion  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  thi>  an   coming 

home  to  take  a   in  w    interesl    in   tin    affairs 


Whv  use  Sterlings 

on  Ford  Cars  ? 


THK  first  cost  of  a  set  of  Sterling 
Tires  deters  many   owners  of 
small  cars  from  using  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  commercial 
concerns,  running  from  several  to 
several  hundred  such  cars,  use 
Sterlings  exclusively,  year  after 
year,  because  they  have  found,  by 
their  own  accurately  kept  mileage 
records,  that  Sterling  Tires  cost 
less  per  mile  than  other  tires. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  FORD 
sizes  of  Sterling  Tires  must  sell  for 
more  than  a  good  many  other 
makes,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
must  Q^ive  better  service  and  more 
miles. 

Everybody  knows  that  34x6 
timber  will  carry  more  weight  and 
stand  more  strain  than  a  4  x  4. 
Everybody  knows  that  well-woven 
all-wool  is  more  serviceable  and 
more  durable  than  shoddy. 

go  per  cent  of  all  Sterling  'Vires 
are  used  on  business  vehicles.  They 
are  sold  on  a  cost-per-mile  basis  to 
people  who  actually  know  what  is 
their  cost-per-mile.  They  are  de- 
signed and  built  for  heavy  service. 
The  3OX31?  and  31x4  sizes  arc 
guaranteed  tor  6000  miles,  but 
average  greatly  more.  They  are 
repaired  free  of  charge  no  matter 
what  the  cause  of  the  injury,  or 
when  it  happens. 

A  report  from  a  customer  shows  in 


one  year  an  average  of  over  8yOOO 
miles  on  about  2y$00  tires.  .  I  not  her 
report  shows  an  average  of  over 
1 0,000  miles  on  approximately  2,000 
tires.  Many  individual  owners  of 
passenger  FORDS  report  well  above 
fj,ooo,  and  as  high  as  jo,ooo  miles. 


£ 


STERLING  Vacuum  Bar  tires  are  handsome 
—  they  materially  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  car.  Almost  invariably  they 
will  be  found  heavier,  and  larger  in  diam- 
eter and  circumference  than  the  Name 
rated  size  in  other  makes. 

They  cost  more  than  ordinary  tires  be- 
cause they  are  made  of  the  same  high- 
grade  materials,  with  the  same  scrupulous 
care,  that  go  into  the  larger  sizes,  up  to 
the  40  x  8,  used  on  heavy  trucks. 

FORDS  and  other  small  cars  are  *o 
good  in  performance  that  the  tendency  is 
to  overload  them,  and  the  first  trouble  in 
overloading  comes  in  the  tires.  It  is, 
therefore,  even  more  important  that  the 
big,  husky,  Sterling  Tires  should  be  used 
on  small  cars  than  on  large  ones. 

The  owner  of  the  small  car  sometimes 
has  less  money  to  waste  than  the  owner 
of  a  big  one,  and  the  use  of  economical, 
low-cost-per-mile  Sterling  Tires  is  just  so 
much  more  important  to  him. 

If  you  are  convenient  to  one  of  our 
twenty-eight  branches,  please  go  in  and 
look  at  the  tires.  Some  of  their  superior 
qualities  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Several  hundred  dealers  now  handle 
Sterling  Tires  and  any  dealer  anywhere 
can  get  them  for  you. 


The  Vacaum-Bai  Trend  is  a  scientific  non- 
skid  that  really  holds.  It  is  exclusively 
STERLING — patented.  Ordinarily  the  non- 
skid  feature  will  last  through  the  guaranteed 
mileage. 

Sterling  Tires  are  made  in  both  Cord  and 
Fabric  Types.  They  are  guaranteed  for  5000 
miles    6000  miles  on  30  x.31  .  and  31x4  sizes  . 


We  own  and  operate  direct  factory 
sales  branches  in  the  following  cities  : 

i  56  Central  Avenue 
1705   N.   Charles  Strict 

20  5  Clarendon  Street 
340  Fairfield  Avenue 
;  3   Rogers  Avenue 

2 1  o  Franklin  Street 
3031   S.   Michigan  Ave. 

1  ~,C2  Kace  Street 
-"     1  8    Euclid  Avrnue 
040  Woodward  Avei  ue 
Main  and  Passaic  S 
2X6  Main  Street 
29S2  Hudson  Blvd. 
38  William  Street 

2  ]  2  Crown  Street 
234  West  55th  Sf 
s  3   Ward  Street 
123S   Spring  Garden  St. 
^40  N.  Craig  Street 
234  Broad  Street 
104-106   V    5th  Street 
;6  5   East   Main  Street 
Maple  St.  and  Erie  Ave. 
336  Bridge  Street 
2K24A  Locust  Street 
5  1  S  South  Clinton  St. 


ALBANY,   N.    V. 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

BRIDGEPORT,   Conn. 

BROOKLYN,  N.   Y. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO,  111. 

CINCINNATI,  Ohio 

CLEVELAND,  Ohio 

DETROIT,  Mich. 

HACKENSACK,  N.J. 

HARTFORD,  Conn. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  |. 

"NEWARK,  N.   |. 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK,  W  Y. 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

PITTSBURGH.  Pa. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

READING,  I 

ROCHESTER,  N.   Y. 

RUTHERFORD,  N.J. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mas. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 

SYRACUSE,  N.    Y. 

WASHINGTON,  DC.    1621    14th  St.   N.   W. 

WORCESTER,  Mass.       32  Shrewsbury  Si 


STERLING    TIRE    CORPORATION 

(Established  1008) 

Rutherford,    New  Jersey 

J.\/>or/  Depurtmrnt:    44   Whitehall   St.,    New   York 


r-TjLv^'l  Sterling    Tire  Corporation 
I  Gentlemen: 


I 


I  would  like  to  receive  mil 
data    mi    Sterling   Tires. 

M  y  tire  >ize  is 


TO  DEALERS: 


Name 


We  wish  to  hear  from  dealers  who  like  to  handle 

high-grade,  dependable  goods,  and  who  can  and  will 
give  the  kind  of  service  that  has  made  our  direct 
branches  so  successful.  To  such  dealers  we  will  give 
the  exclusive  agency  for  Sterling  Tires. 


To  dealers  who  do  not  know  Sterling  Tin  s  and 
who  would  like  to  try  them  out  before  tying  up  on  a 
contrail,  we  have  a  special,  temporary,  introductory 
plan. 

Please  write  the  home  ol 


I  Address      

I 


Sterling  Tire  s 

CORD    AND^^FABRIC    TYPES 


TRADE     XX   MARK 


of  state.  These  veterans  of  the  battle- 
fields will  gird  on.  the  armor  of  civic  and 
national  duty  because  they  have  seen  the 
world  from  a  new  view-point  and  in  that 
perspective  glimpsed  their  own  power  and 
their  own  responsibility. 

"It  is  up  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
to  every  political  party,  to  take  these 
things  into  consideration  and  mark  them 
well.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  take 
up  my  duties  as  national  chairman.  It 
is  the  only  kind  of  politics  I  have  ever 
known  and  the  only  kind  that  I  will  ever 
know.  As  a  young  man  myself  I  want  to 
see  every  young  man  in  the  country  get 
right  in  heart  and  soul.  And  this  I  ask 
for  a  purpose  far  greater  than  the  success 
of  any  party — for  the  ultimate  goal  'that 
no  harm  shall  come  to  the  Republic." 

Putting  Indiana  back  again  in  the 
Republican  column  after  its  backslide  was 
really  what  brought  Hays  into  national 
prominence.  Elected  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  Republican  State  central  com- 
mittee in  February,  1914,  he  conducted 
so  able  a  campaign  that  he  lifted  his  party 
in  the  State  from  a  very  poor  third  in 
1912  to  near- victory  in  the  campaign  of 
1914.  Complete  triumph  came  his  way 
in  1916,  when,  after  being  reelected  State 
chairman,  he  led  a  brilliant  campaign 
that  resulted  in  the  election  of  two  United 
States  Senators,  the  entire  State  ticket,  and 
nine  of  the  thirteen  Congressmen,  all  of 
whom  had  been  Democratic. 


BELGIAN  LACE  WAS  BORN  IN  THE 
WEB   OF  A  WOODLAND  SPIDER 


A  SPIDER  spun  his  web  amid  the 
swaying  branches  of  a  tree.  Into 
the  filmy  net  a  soft  breeze  wafted  the  wing 
of  a  butterfly  and  the  fluttering  petal  of  a 
rose.  A  stronger  wind  whipt  up  a  tiny 
strand  of  seaweed  from  the  wave-washed 
coast  of  Flanders,  and  dropt  it  into  the 
delicate  mesh  of  the  spider's  spinning. 

A  young  girl  sat  in  the  forest  dreamily 
watching  the  spider  at  his  work  and  the 
wind  at  its  play  until  the  picture  fixt 
itself  in  her  mind,  and  Belgian  lace  took 
a  visionary  form.  Rousing  from  her 
dreams,  the  peasant  girl  went  to  her  home, 
and,  taking  her  pillow  with  its  coarse  slip, 
carefully  transfixt  the  delicate  web  upon 
it.  And  then,  says  a  writer  in  Forbes' s 
Magazine,  blending  the  fanciful  tale  into 
prosaic  facts: 

The  girl  procured  some  fine  linen  thread, 
traced  with  pins  upon  another  pillow  the 
intricate  design,  and  copied  it,  after  weeks 
of  infinite  patience. 

The  news  of  her  accomplishment  spread 
abroad.  She  became  famous  throughout 
Flanders.  Lace-making  became  the  chief 
industry  of  many  Belgian  towns.  Women 
wove  these  priceless  designs  in  their  homes. 
Beside  the  windows  they  sal.  old  women 
and  young,  with  their  clusters  of  bobbins 
hanging  from  bolster-like  lace  pillows 
spread  across  their  knees.  Kittens  played 
about  their  feet.  Now  and  I  hen  they  rose 
to  attend  some  household  task  or  raised 
their  eves  In  walch  a  child  at  play  in  the 
sunlight . 

Now    there    is    no    lace-making    in    those 

Belgian  towns  through  which  the  Germans 
have  passed.     But  from  the  ruined  cellar 

of  ;i  Flanders  home  word  has  heen  senl 
through  a  wounded  soldier  of  the  Allies 
by    a    while-haired    old    lace-worker,    "Tell 


the  lace-buyers  in  New  York  that  we  again 
hope  the  lace  to  make." 

Not  for  many  years  will  the  making  of 
lace  be  the  great  industry  it  was  eighteen 
years  ago  when  there  sailed  to  New  York 
from  Brussels  a  young  girl  who  later  be- 
came one  of  America's  most  successful  im- 
porters of  fine  lace. 

It  was  as  a  salesgirl  in  a  lace-store  in 
Brussels  that  Marie  Gilis  came  to  know  the 
demand  for  "real"  laces  as  thoroughly 
as  she  knew  the  art  of  making  their  won- 
derful designs.  The  women  weavers  took 
a  motherly  interest  in  the  young  orphan 
girl  who  lived  among  them.  Her  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  born;  her  father 
when  she  was  six.  At  fourteen  the  funds 
left  for  her  education  were  gone  and  she 
was  obliged  to  take  a  position  as  governess. 

The  family  which  engaged  her  found  it 
impossible  to  pay  her  salary,  and  gave  in 
lieu  of  money  an  oil-painting.  This  now 
hangs  in  Miss  Gilis's  New  York  office  as  a 
reminder  of  the  days  when  she  began  her 
career  in  a  lace-store.  It  was  then  the 
Belgian  custom  for  a  girl  worker  to  live 
in  her  employer's  home.  So  Marie  Gilis 
was  able  to  save  most  of  the  $3  a  month 
wage  which  salesgirls  were  paid.  They 
lived  simply  in  Flanders  and,  except  for 
the  laces,  there  was  little  beauty  in  the 
lives  of  the  young  women  workers. 

Such  plain  living  made  Marie  Gilis  think 
so  often  of  rich  America,  where  women 
paid  large  sums  for  real  laces,  that  she 
determined  to  go  to  them  with  lace  made 
by  her  friends.  It  took  many  years  for 
her  to  save,  from  an  income  of  $3  a  month, 
the  $250  with  which  to  start  the  business 
career  she  planned.  Of  this,  $170  was 
spent  for  lace.  So  filmy,  so  like  a  cob- 
web it  was  that  she  rolled  it  carefully 
about  a  bit  of  paper  and  held  the  little 
package  tightly  in  her  pocket  while  she 
bought  a  ticket  for  America. 

Then  came  the  customs  officers,  as  the 
ship  neared  New  York!  She  had  forgotten 
about  paying  duty  on  the  lace.  Her  heart 
sank  when  the  officer  collected  almost  the 
last  cent  she  possest. 

With  no  money  and  no  friends  in 
America  Marie  Gilis  at  first  was  frightened, 
but  she  still  had  her  precious  packet  of 
lace,  and  she  finally  discovered  a  French 
boarding-house  that  then  stood  where  the 
Hudson  Terminal  Building  now  looms. 
There  she  was  kindly  received  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  few  pupils 
to  whom  she  taught  French,  thus  earning 
enough  to  pay  her  board-bills.  She  was 
very  young — still  in  her  twenties — and 
very  lonely,  and  her  only  possession  of 
value  was  the  tiny  packet  of  lace. 

Finally,  she  ventured  forth  one  day  in 
search  of  a  buyer.  One  of  her  new  friends 
advised  her  to  try  the  big  dry-goods  stores. 
The  advice  proved  to  be  very  good  for  the 
lace-buyer  at  the  first  establishment  she 
entered  recognized  the  worth  of  her  wares 
and  bought  generously.  With  the  money 
thai  she1  received  from  this  first  customer 
Miss  (litis,  with  Bushed  cheeks  and  eyes 
shining  with  the  joy  of  success,  hastened 
to  a  cable  office  and  sent  this  message  to  a 
lace-maker  in  Brussels: 

"Send  more  lace  at  once." 
And    then,    says    the    writer    in    Forbes'a 
Magazine: 

Lace-buyers  at  other  stores  were  ap- 
proached and   they   were  glad  to  purchase 


real  lace  from  the  young  girl.  Famous  de- 
partment-stores, such  as  Altman's,  Stern's, 
Arnold  Constable's,  and  Fifth  Avenue's 
exclusive  specialty  shops,  bought  the  re- 
mainder of  Miss  Gilis's  lace. 

Many  weeks  passed  before  a  new  supply 
came  from  Belgium.  It  was  not  easy  to 
wait.  For  board  there  was  only  the  money 
earned  by  giving  French  lessons.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  those  first  lace  sales  had  to  be 
saved  to  pay  for  new  lace. 

Finally  more  came  and  the  storc-to- 
store  sales  process  was  repeated.  For 
more,  and  still  more  lace,  she  cabled  until 
her  stock  grew  into  a  big  bundle  so  heavy 
that  she  often  put  it  down  on  the  pave- 
ment to  rest.  But  she  carried  it  bravely 
about  among  an  increasing  circle  of 
customers. 

After  several  years  of  persistent  effort, 
and  many  nights  of  teaching  French  pupils, 
her  dream  of  having  a  store  was  realized. 
It  was  a  modest  establishment  at  first,  and 
its  owner  did  not  even  have  a  bank-account. 

Middle-Western  and  Pacific  Coast  buy- 
ers heard  of  this  girl  importer  of  Brussels 
lace,  however,  and  they  began  to  write 
her  to  bring  it  to  them.  She  promptly 
complied,  and  as  her  market  developed 
she  was  soon  traveling  from  State  to 
State  with  displays  of  her  laces.  She 
became  a  factor  in  competition  and  busi- 
ness men  in  the  costuming  trades  began 
to  take  note  of  her. 

Finally,  one  of  these  business  men,  seeing 
an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  this 
energetic  young  woman's  lace  trade, 
offered  to  furnish  the  needed  capital  to 
finance  the  firm  of  Gilis  and  Kennedy. 
Then  came  the  war  and  the  importing 
business  naturally  came  to  a  standstill. 
But  Miss  Gilis  was  as  ever  resourceful, 
and  the  writer  says: 

Often,  in  order  to  show  others  how 
beautiful  a  bit  of  lace  seemed  to  her,  she 
had  fashioned  it  with  fine  net  into  unusual 
neckwear.  Buyers  had  frequently  pro- 
nounced these  more  original  in  design 
than  they  could  buy  from  Paris  direct. 

So  Miss  Gilis  launched  into  the  making 
of  neckwear,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
her  new  venture  also  proved  a  business 
success.  She  found  that  there  was  a 
demand  for  hand-made  blouses,  and  she 
made  them  to  rival  in  beauty  the  French 
product.     Buyers  flocked  to  her. 

Miss  Gilis  had  never  organized  a  factory 
or  workroom  of  her  own.  She  had  never 
bought  machinery,  superintended  its  in- 
stallation, or  coped  with  any  of  the  diffi- 
cult executive  problems  which  are  involved 
in  starting  a  new  industry.  But  she  in- 
vested what  capital  she  had  and  soon  had 
two  hundred  and  fifty  workers. 

"Why  do  so  many  girls  who  conn  to 
America  from  other  countries  find  the 
opportunity  which  American  girls  often 
miss?"  Miss  Gilis  was  asked. 

"Because."  came  the  prompt  reply, 
"an  American  girl  naturally  stops  to 
think,  'What  will  people  say  it'  I  do  suoh 
and  such  a  kind  of  work'.''  Not  many 
American  girls  would  be  willing  to  oaJTJ 
through  the  streets  a  huge  bundle  of  laces 
to  their  customers.  They  would  feel  self- 
oonsoious  when  people  laughed  at  them. 
It  is  not  easy  for  th<  Belgian  foreign-born 
girl. 

"She  can  concentrate  her  whole  time 
and  energy  upon  her  ambitions,  and  buo- 
Oess  'lines  sooner  or  later.  But  m\  own 
story  it  is  too  simple  and  quiet  to  help 
other  women." 
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Pennsylvania 

ACUUM  CUP 

TIRES 


IONG,  continuous  touring  em- 
-^  phasizes  the  greater  safety 
and  service  qualities  of  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires. 

The  level  stretches  of  wet, 
slippery  pavements  and  the 
rough,  rutty  "going"  on  frequent 
detours  bring  out  their  marked 
skid-preventing  and  wear-resist- 
ing supremacy. 

Sealed  to  the  wet  pavement  by 
suction  until  the  forward-rolling 


tire  lifts  each  cup  edgewise  and 
gently  breaks  the  seal,  the  heavy 
Vacuum  Cups  are  guaranteed  not 
to  skid,  else  tires  returnable. 

Priced  at  approximately  the 
same  cost  as  ordinary  3,500  mile 
tires  and  much  lower  than  any 
other  make  carrying  equal  mileage 
assurance,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are 
guaranteed — per  warranty  tag — 

for       6,000  miles 


Makers  of  Auto  Tubes   "Ton  Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout   the    United  States   and   Canada 
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Try  this  easy  way 
to  clear  your  skin" 

Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes 
with  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
■working  the  creamy  lather  into  the 
skin  gently  with  the  finger-tips.  Then 
wash  off  with  more  Resinol  Soap  and 
warm  water,  finishing  with  a  dasli  of 
clear,  cold  water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you 
will  probably  he  astonished  to  see  how 
quickly  the  healing,  antiseptic  Resinol 
medication  soothes  and  cleanses  the 
pores,  helps  to  remove  pimples  and 
blackheads,  and  leaves  the  complexion 
clearer,  fresher  and  more  velvety. 


If  the  skin  is  in  bad  condition 
through  neglect  or  an  unwise  use  of 
cosmetics,  apply  a  little  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  let  it  remain  on  ten  minutes 
before  the  final  washing  with  Resinol 
Soap. 

The  extreme  purity  of  Resinol  Soap. 
its  freedom  from  harsh,  drying  alkali,  and 
the  soothing,  healing  Resinol  medication 
which  it  contains,  adapt  it  also  to  the  care 
of  the  hair  and  of  a  baby's  delicate  skin. 

Resinol  Soap  is  delightfully  cleansing, 
and  contains  no  artificial  coloring,  its  rich 
brown  being  entirely  due  to  the  Resinol 
balsams  it  contains. 

It  is  sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goods. 

Discriminating   nun  use  Resinol  Sin/ring 

Stick,  <i nil  find  it  really  SOOtheS  flic  fare. 


Resin  olSoap 


Balfour,  Viviani.  and  Joffre 


.lust  published  under  this  title  a  complete 
report  of  their  speeches  and  public  utterances 
in  America,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Italian. 
Belgian,  and  Russian  Commissioners,  from 
April  to  June,  tor;,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  France(  as  collected  and  ar- 
ranged from  contemporary  accounts  by 
Francis  It  Halsey,  Editor  of  Great  Epochs  in 
American  History,  etc. 

This  timely  book,  which  also  contains  de- 
scriptions oi  the  rrception  accorded  to  the 
distinguished  visitors  in  various  cities,  serves 
admirably  to  crystallize  the  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  their 
coming  and  to  preserve  for  reference  the 
eloquent  addresses  made  by  them  upon  this 
important  historic  occasion. 

As  a  guide  to  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  va- 
Lllied  nations,  as  exprest  by  their  repre- 
thif  volume  w  ill  be  found  of  >■"  -it 
pi  act  i*  ai  service. 

ij„h,,  (loll,    tl.BD  ,i,i;  bu  mail,  tl.'t 

|l(J)  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By   Louis   Fischer.    M.D.       Feeding,    teething,    bathing, 
clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 
tonsUitie.     121110,  cloth.    85  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,   NEW  YORK 


CARBONIC  ACID  CAS  IN  MED.CIIJE 

By  Dr.  Aehiii  A  scientific  treatise  on  the 

healing-qualities  of  carbonic  acid  uus.    12mo,  Cloth, 

200  pa net;  p6st-paid,  |1.10. 

1  1  \K  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  pubs.,  NEW  TOBK 


The  Standard  Book 

Modern 

TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  (iolf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Dcctiyis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  same.  In  this  thorough  volume 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  driv.    of  th( 
game.    He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instate 
photographs  of  great   players  in  action:     Mi  I  oughlin — 
Brooket      Wilding — Williamc      Bundy-     I     K    Pell,  etc. 
For  American  tennis  em  hi 

to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 
■  up."    Large  tamo,  cloth,     Profusel)  illustrated. 

net  ;    by  mail  $2.1  6. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


AGED  SUFFRAGE  VICTORS   CAST 
THEIR   "MAIDEN"  VOTES 


AMONG  the  maiden  voters  this  year 
in  New  York  City  there  were  debu- 
tantes who  had  worked  all  their  lives  for 
"votes  for  women";  some,  perhaps,  who 
may  never  again  enjoy  the  privilege  for 
which  they  have  waged  so  long  a  struggle. 
Take,  for  example,  Mrs.  Sally  Gold,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  is  past  the  eentury  mark 
and  to  whom  the  franchise  lias  come  too 
late  to  permit  her  to  more  than  peep  over 
the  threshold  of  politieal  freedom.  Says 
the  New  York  Sun  in  taking  a  passing 
glanee  at  the  old-new  voters  of  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn: 

Tt's  furious  that  at  least  two  of  the  very 
old  women  voters  in  the  four  Congres- 
sional districts  that  held  elections  wen; 
born  *?n  Germany.  Mrs.  Gold  is  one — at 
least 3UHrV  was  born  in  Austria — and  Mrs. 
Guid«  Stoppelkam,  the  prize  pie-maker 
Off  lhe  Fourteenth  election  district  of  the 
Thirteenth  Assembly,  is  another.  Mrs. 
Gold  not  only  was  born  in  Austria,  but 
she  lived  there  sixty  years  before  coming 
to  America. 

"I  lived  there  sixty  years  ami  in  all  that 
time  I  never  knew  freedom,"  she  said  the 
,  other  day  to  some  suffragists  who  went  to 
see  her  and  congratulate  her  in  the  little 
home  behind  the  shop  at  44  Scholes  Street . 
where  Mrs.  Gold  has  spent  her  quiet  days 
selling  eggs  and  butter  and  so  on  over  the 
counter. 

"There  was  no  talk  of  suffrage  in  Aus- 
tria," said  the  little,  frail  old  woman  with 
a  reminiscent  smile  on  her  wrinkled  face. 
"I  had  to  come  to  America  to  hear  that. 
And  it  has  been  a  long  time  coming  to 
Avomen  in  this  country,  has  the  suffrage. 

"Well,  I  didn't  work  much  to  bring  it 
about.  I  have  been  busy  in  the  shop  and 
in  my  home;  even  on  election-day  I  would 
not  go  to  vote  until  I  had  washed  the 
dishes  and  swept  the  floor,  tho  my  grand- 
daughters scolded  me.  'You  should  rest 
the  day  you  vote,'  they  told  me,  but  never 
would  I  have  it  said  that  I  left  my  house- 
work undone  to  go  to  the  polling-place. 

"I  never  wasted  my  time  going  to  the 
theater  or  the  movies — never  have  I  been 
inside  of  one,  but  voting,  it  is  different. 
The  women  need  the  vote  so  they  may  ha\  e 
justice.  Acht  In  Austria  have  I  seen  tin 
women  harnessed  to  carts  like  donkeys. 
In  America  that  never  would  be  done. 
But  there  are  things  bad  for  the  women 
who  work,  even  here,  and  so  it  is  will 
that  we  have  now  the  vote." 

Mrs.  Guida  Stoppelkam  was  born  in 
Germany  seventy  years  go,  for  which  she 
apologizes  profusely. 

"Please  do  not  say  that  1  was  born  in 
Germany,"  she  begged  the  inspector  when 
she  went  to  register.  ""1  am  ashamed  thai 
1  first  saw  the  light  in  that  land  ruled  over 
by  that  bad  man.  the  Kaiser.  Do  not 
pui  it  down.  1  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try l>y  my  parents  when  I  was  a  baby  one 
year  old.  Does  not  thai  make  me  Amer- 
ican'.'" Her  Americanism  being  gladly 
admitted  bj   the  hoard  she  was  registered. 

r.iL'hty-three-y ear-old  Mary  Curley,  the 
oldest  woman  voter  in  the  Bronx.  has  a 
son  w  ho  is  an  Alderman,  and  l»eins,r  an 
Alderman    ami   a    man    lie    figured    that    his 

mother  would  need  some  kindly  assistance 
to  perform  the  feal  of  easting  her  ballot. 
So  he  escorted  her  to  the  polling-place 
and  politely  offered  to  .-how   her  an\   little 
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thing  Bhe  might  aeed  t<>  Know  aboul  mark- 
ing her  ballot. 

Mrs.  Curley  Bnorted  and  looked  at  her 
offspring  the  way  women  have  that  makes 
a  grown  man  feel  as  if  be  was  seven  and 
had  been  acting  fresh. 

"Eddie,"  she  said,  "I  haven't  lived 
eighty-three  years  and  kept  you  out  of 
jail  all  your  fife  without  learning  a  few 
things.  When  I  need  the  assistance  Of  the 
Hoard  of  Aldermen  to  mark  m\  ballot  I'll 
write   the   gentlemen    a    letter.      Now    you 

leave  me  be." 

Bddie  did,  and  Mother  Curley  oasl  her 
vote  in  peace. 

Six  years  younger  than  Mrs.  Curley, 
but  still  pretty  old  for  a  first  voter — just 
seventy-si  \eii  was  Mrs.  Margaret,  Marley, 
who  east  her  ballot  in  the  Bronx.  She 
got  up  early,  did  her  housework,  and  then 
>\eiit  placidly  out  to  the  polling-place, 
which  was  a  barber-shop,  but  be  it  noted 
that  this  sprightly  first  voter  was  not 
among  those  fastidious  ladies  who  recently 
lodged  a  protest,  against  being  required 
to  vote  in  barber-shops. 

Manhattan  comes  a  trifle  behind  both 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  in  the  matter  of 
mature  maiden  voters.  Eighty-one  years 
is  the  best  they  can  do  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Yetta  Kekstein.  Altho  too  young  to 
win  the  prize  among  the  political  debu- 
tantes Mrs.  Eckstein  is  a  conscientious 
\  oter. 

"  I  vote  for  the  best  man,  as  my  husband 
always  did,"  she  said  proudly.  Mrs. 
Eckstein  is  a  widow,  but  her  daughter,  a 
young  thing  of  fifty,  went  along  with  her 
to  the  polls  and  voteq\ 

There  are  some  of  these  older  voters  in 
whom  one  takes  peculiar  satisfaction  be- 
cause they  have  worked  long  and  hard  for 
suffrage,  and  it  is  pleasant  that  they  can 
have  at  least  the  reward  of  voting  a  few 
times;  even  if  it's  only  once  before  they 
die  it  is  a  sort  of  a  belated  day  of  atone- 
ment to  them. 

Take  Mrs.  Stephen  Loines,  of  Brooklyn, 
the  very  oldest  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Woman  Suffrage  party — she  has 
labored  forty  years  for  the  cause  if  she  has 
labored  a  day.  Forty  years,  day  in  and 
day  out,  site  has  held  meetings,  spoken, 
organized,  "canvassed,  never  losing  hope, 
never  losing  patience.  She  has  seen  the 
movement  grow  under  the  leadership  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  their  contemporaries  from  an 
ignored  or  else  openly  derided  thing  to 
something  considerably  more  important, 
and  under  later  leaders  from  this  to  some- 
thing respected,  successful,  applauded. 
And  at  last  came  the  fruit  of  her  labors — 
she  could  vote. 

Another  such  suffrage  worker  is  Mr-. 
Martha  Tilden  Burritt,  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  cast  her  first  vote  March  5. 

"  I've  been  going  to  suffrage  conven- 
tions ever  since  I  was  eight  years  old," 
she  -aid.  '•Sometimes  I  got  very  tired, 
but  my!  this  is  worth  all  the  waiting  and 
working.  Before  this  I've  always  had  a 
feeling  of  resentment  on  election  -  day. 
Great  matters  were  going  forward,  things 
in  which  I  had  just  as  much  interest  as  the 
men,  and  yet  I  was  put  aside  with  the 
idiots  and  criminals  and  aliens.  To-day 
I  feel — I  can't  explain  it,  but  I  feel  so 
different." 

But  there  were  also  a  few  tragedies 
recorded  on  election  -  day.  The  voting 
area  was  restricted  in  New  York — only 
four  Congressional  districts  to  elect  candi- 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelers  Silversmiths  Stationers 


The  Mail  Service 

Gives  Prompt  Attention 
To  All  Inquiries 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
New  York 


1NH,UENCK  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BOOV 
By  Paul  Dubois,  M.O.  12mo,  Clotb,  64. pages.  60oents. 
FUNK  4  WAGNALL8   COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Boston 
Garter 


Buy  It 
By  Name 

Though  the  cost  of  garters  is 
small,  it  is  greatly  to  your  advan- 
tage to  buy  them  by  name. 

You  will  be  well  repaid  in  per- 
sonal  comfort   and   satisfaction  if 
you  make  sure  that  you  get  the 
Boston  Garter. 

For  real  economy  pay  at  least  35  cents. 
The  higher  grades  give  far  greater  ser- 
vice for  the  slight  additional  cost. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers.  Boston 


Boston  Garter 


HOWto  spell 

AND    PRONOUNCE 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY   MISSPELLED 

AND    MISPRONOUNCED 

Nothing  conveys  the  impression  of  slipshod  mental 
processes  so  much  as  the  misspelling  and  mispro- 
nouncing of  words.  No  one  can  afford  to  allow  these 
errors  to  creep  in  and  ruin  the  effect  of  what  he  has 
to  say.  Every  one  who  wants  to  be  *ure  of  the  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  words  he  use-,  will 
welcome  this  unique  and  practical  new  book. — 

A  Desk  Book  of  25.000  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced 

B>  I  RANK  H.  VIZETEI.LY.  Utt.D.,  IX.D.  This 
volume  i-ontains,  in  instantly  accessible,  alphabetical 
torin.  ;i  Belection  of  the  words  about  whose  spelling  or 
pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  beindoubt.  When- 
ever you  meet  a  tricky  spelling  or  doubtful  pronuncia- 
tion, this  hook  will  set  you  light  Or,  if  you  will  glance 
through  the  volume  for  live  minutes  a  day,  you  will 
be.ome  a  "good  speller"  in  t  surprisingly  short 
time.  This  book  Is  vers  different  from  an  ordinary 
dictionary — it  specializes  in  spelling  and  pronouncing 
the  everyday  English  words  that  all  of  us  use;  foreign 
teims.  and  proper  names  of  all  kind-.  It  mu-t  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  average  "poor  speller."  and  "mis- 
pionouncer":  every  speaker,  letter -writer,  salesman, 
conversationalist,  and  everyone  else  who  aims  to  s|>eak 
and  write  with  accurate  English. 

"So  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  the  be-t  book 
of  its  kind." — Brander  Matthews,  Lilt.D.,  LL.D. 

Almost  lOOO  pages,  cloth  bound,  thin  paper. 
Price.  Sl.75  net;  by  mail.  SI  H~ .    With  thumb- 
notch  index.  S2.0O:  by  mail.  $2.12 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  197.  New  York  City 
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Five  Points  of  Ov| 

Appearance  -Performance 
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Economical  Because  of  What  You  Get  And  Save 


DO  NOT  let  the  increasing  need 
qf  and  demand  for  cars  stampede 
you  into  an  unwise  purchase. 

The  wisdom  of  getting  a  Model  90 — 
which  means  the  complete  satisfac- 
tion and  economy  of  this  beautiful 
five  passenger  car,  is  proved  100,000 
times. 

What  better  guarantee  of  value  could 
you  ask?  There  are  five  main  reasons 
for  this  car's  tremendous  success: 

Its  appearance  is  completely  in  its 
favor. 


Its  big-car  stylish  design  and  proper  color  scheme 
command  admiration. 

Its  capacity  for  continued  performance  makes  it 
efficient  while  its  manner  of  performance  makes 
it  easy  and  enjoyable  to  drive. 

In  ability  and  usefulness  it  gets  you  over  the  hills- 
of-work  as  merrily  as  it  takes  the  hills  of  the 
roads. 

It  affords  maximum  comfort;  wide  seats,  ample 
leg  room,  deep  upholstery,  spacious  interior,  rear 
cantilever  springs  and  large  tires. 

Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cara 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Always  available,  no  matter  where  you 
drive,  is  expert  Overland  service. 
This  advantage  alone  is  invaluable. 

With  electric  Auto-Lite  starting  and 
lighting,  convenient  and  simple  con- 
trol, easy  operating  clutch,  vacuum 
fuel  system,  and  rear  non-skid  tires. 
Model  90  represents  completeness 
in  every  respect. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  what  you  get 
and  what  you  save,  its  price  is  re- 
markably moderate. 


tnd  Superiority: 

i-  Comfort 


~  Pri 
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dates,  and  there  were  necessarily  a  lot  of 
disappointed  veterans  of  the  suffrage  move- 
ment who  were  thus  prevented  by  non- 
residence  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
victory.  They  are  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
general  election  next  fall.     Says  The  Sun: 

Of  such  was  Mrs.  William  Tod  Helmuth, 
the  oldest  clubwoman  in  New  York.  The 
morning  of  March  .">  she  called  up  Big 
Boss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  and  in  a  voice 
that  was  near  to  weeping  bewailed  the 
fact  that  she  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
Seventh,  or  the  Eighth,  or  the  Twenty-first, 
or  the  Twenty-second. 

"And  I'm  old;  I  may  not  live  till  next 
fall  when  the  general  election  comes,"  she 
moaned.  "Oh,  Mollie,  if  I'd  thought 
about  this  in  time  I'd  haA^e  moved,  tho 
with  all  my  furniture  it  would  be  a  task — 
yes,  I'd  have  moved  into  one  of  those  dis- 
tricts so  I  could  have  the  delight  of  Acting 
once  before  I  die." 

Surely  the  long  fight  for  the  vote  would 
be  worth  while  if  only  this  group  of  old 
ladies  had  the  right  so  hardly  won — these 
women  who  have  lived  long  years  in  the 
land,  done  their  duty  worthily,  raised  up 
children — good  and  useful  women  smarting 
under  the  injustice  of  being  classed  with 
idiots  and  criminals.  To  take  this  smart 
from  them  is  worth  while. 


ANNA  KATHERINE  GREEN  TELES  HOW 
SHE  MANUFACTURES  HER  PLOTS 


"PEND  detective  stories." 

^  This  is  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  kind  of  reading 
matter  most  desired  by  the  boys  at  the 
Front.  The  puzzle  of  plots  and  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  stories  take  their  minds 
off  the  trenches  when  they  are  in  rest-camp 
and  muffle  the  sound  of  the  distant  75s. 
And  speaking  of  detective;  stories  and  plots, 
there  can  be  no  one  better  qualified  to 
speak  thereon  than  Anna  Katherine  Green, 
author  of  "The  Leavenworth  Case,"  and 
other  stories  famous  in  that  class  of  fiction. 
In  Buffalo,  where  she  lives  and  is  known 
in  the  prosaic  every-day  world  of  fact  as 
Mrs.  Charles  Hohlfs,  she  was  seen  by  a 
writer  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  who  says: 

She  opens  the  door  herself,  a  gentle 
woman  in  soft  mauve  with  century-old 
embroideries,  and  leads  you  to  the  fire 
Avhich  flickers  fantastically  over  the  origi- 
nals of  mission  furniture.  If  is  a  cozy, 
cordial  room,  and  all  fear  of  the  detective 
lady  leaves  you  and  you  feel  only  an 
intense  curiosity  to  see  into  her  clever 
mind  and  find  out  how  she  writes  her 
stories  and  gets  her  ideas. 

"Detective  Btories  do  rest  the  mind," 
sin  said,  when  the  errand  was  explained. 
"Colonel  Roosevelt  lias  told  me  that  he 
finds  my  stories  a  greal  relief  in  mental 
stress.  1  have  never  heard  personally 
so  from  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  are  said  to  devour  detective  stories, 
but  any  puzzle  which  absorbs  one  musl  he 
a  relaxation." 

Anna  Katherine  Green  was  the  daughter 
of  a  widely  known  criminal  lawyer  of 
New  York.  She  began  her  work  by  writ- 
ing poetry.     Then   came   her  flrsl    novel. 

Her  father  was  disappointed    that    she  had 

given   up   poetry   until   he   read    the   firs! 
hair  of  her  book.    'I 'hen  In  agreed  she  had 
found  her  place  and  became  her  critic. 
"You  musl  remember,"  she  said,  •"that 
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I  am  a  grandmother.  1  have  brought  up 
three  children.  One  of  my  boys  is  now 
at  the  Curtiss  Flying  School  and  another 
is  married  and  hVes  on  his  ranch  in  Colo- 
rado. Besides,  I  haAe  a  husband,  my 
garden,  my  house,  and  my  friends.  Writ- 
ing is  only  a  part  of  my  hfe." 

"Don't  hurry  your  ideas,"  is  Mrs. 
Rohlfs's  first  advice  to  amateurs  who 
aspire  to  write  detectiA^e  stories  for  the 
soldiers.  "I  always  let  my  ideas  lie 
fallow  for  some  time,  and  then  suddenly, 
perhaps  in  a  day,  the  beginning  and  end 
will  come  to  me.  If  there  is  any  part 
that  might  be  called  misty,  it  will  be 
in  the  middle  of  my  story.  The  end  is 
always  clear  before  I  begin  my  book. 

"A  friend  told  me  of  a  murder  which 
had  happened  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  State.  A  woman  was  induced 
to  kill  her  husband  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  man  in  his  employ.  She 
chose  for  her  weapon  a  billet  of  wood, 
and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
circumstance  was  this:  That  the  Arictim, 
after  being  struck,  lived  in  an  uncon- 
scious condition  exactly  six  hours  before 
he  died. 

"The  Avoman  who  struck  the  blow  was 
convicted  of  murder,  but  there  was  no 
way  of  reaching  the  guilty  instigator, 
altho  the  community  was  comdnced  that 
he  was  the  one  most  deserA'ing  of  pun- 
ishment. SeAeral  years  later  the  same 
man  was  walking  through  a  forest  when 
a  tree  fell  and  hit  him.  For  six  hours  he 
lay  unconscious  and  then  he  died.  This 
plot  Avas  in  my  mind  for  three  or  four  years. 
One  night  when  we  were  in  Connecticut, 
the  Avhole  story  of  'Hand  and  Ring'  came 
to  me.  I  could  see  the  characters  and  the 
situation.  Of  course,  there  were  details 
which  were  Avorked  out  later,  but  I  had 
the  central  ideas.  All  those  years  I  had 
been  reA-obving  that  plot  subconsciously  in 
my  mind,  and  not  in  a  mechanical  Avay." 

The  inception  of  Mrs.  Rohlfs's  stories 
seems  marArelously  simple  Avhen  she  tells 
about  it.  Take,  for  example,  "The  Leaven- 
Avorth  Case."  The  author  started  Avith  only 
these  two  main  ideas:  The  murderer  should 
be  the  first  one  to  announce  the  crime; 
and  second,  some  one  passing  a  door  should 
hear  a  conversation  and  attribute  it  to 
the  Avrong  person.     And  then  she  says: 

"People  are  constantly  sending  me 
clippings  or  plots  of  murders.  My  nepheAv 
sent  me  the  newspaper  story  Avhich  I 
afterward  used  for  the  basis  of  'Doctor 
Izard.'  It  seems  that  in  Illinois  a  doctor 
had  as  a  patient  a  woman  Avho  died  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  so  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  as  to  the  direct  cause.  The 
night  after  she  was  buried  he  determined 
to  perform  an  autopsy.  As  he  A\as 
digging  up  the  new-made  grave  he  glanced 
up  and  saw  the  woman's  husband  staring 
at  him  across  the  mound  of  earth.  In  his 
terror  he  struck  him  with  the  spade  and 
killed  him.  He  realized  what  he  had  done, 
and  in  his  despair  finished  his  digging, 
removed  the  woman's  body  and  buried 
the  husband  in  her  place.  lie  carried  the 
body   home  and   concealed    it    in   his  cellar. 

The  man  had  simply  disappeared  and  left 
no  trace.  The  doctor  afterward  adopted 
the  orphaned  children  and  at  his  death 
left  this  confession," 

In  the  "Hasty  Arrow."  with  the  begin- 
ning and  end  in  -harp  outline,  Mr-. 
Rohlfa  came  to  a  blank  wall  in  the  middle 
and  had  to  lay  t  he  book  aw  aj   for  a  J  ear. 

"Xow,    I   ran   not   sic  w  h\    it    was,"  she 


explains,    "the    way    through    seemed    so 
simple.     Perhaps  1  Avas  just  tired." 

Mrs.  Rohlfs  ahvays  Avrites  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  surrounds  herself  Avith  cheerful 
people,  spends  much  of  her  time  in  her 
pleasant  garden,  and  so  in  eAery  way  , 
counteracts  the  morbidity  of  the  plot  she 
is  eAohdng.  Even  Fluffy,  her  cat,  is  pun 
white  and  of  a  most -sane  disposition. 

"Don't  talk  your  ideas  OAer  Avith  any 
one"  is  her  final  adA'ice  to  the  amateur. 
"Not  that  people  take  your  ideas,  but 
by  telling  them  your  ideas  become  thin. 
If  you  can  keep  them  in  your  mind,  they 
will  groAv  and  multiply  there.  1  wait  until 
I  have  half  finished  a  book  before  I  let 
any  one  see  it." 

"Were  you  ever  frightened  by  your 
own  detective  story?" 

"That  isn't  a  silly  or  surprizing  thing," 
she  replied.  "I  had  such  an  experience 
when  I  Avas  writing  'The  Forsaken  Inn.' 
A  woman  dies  in  a  locked  room,  which  is 
neA'er  opened.  Fifteen  years  later  another 
woman  craAvls  through  the  passageAvay 
to  the  room.  I  knew  what  she  Avas  going 
to  find  there,  and  when  she  Avas  half-way 
through  1  was  so  frightened  I  could  not 
take  her  any  farther.  I  had  to  lay  the 
manuscript  aAvay  for  a  time." 

The  surprizing  thing  about  Anna  Kath- 
erine Green  is  her  lack  of  egotism.  She 
is  considerate  of  the  taxi-driAer  Avho  Avaits 
for  you  outside  in  the  cold  and  she  does  not 
take  herself  seriously  at  all.  You  leaAc 
with  the  idea  that  she  enjoys  writing  her 
stories,  and  evenMf  they  did  not  run  through 
large  editions  she  Avould  go  on  writing 
them  just  the  same. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


THE  making  of  our  A\arriors  of  the  air 
is  oftentimes  as  hazardous  as  the  scout- 
ing, battling,  and  bombing  that  follow  the 
sufficient  period  of  training  in  actual  A\ar- 
conditions.  In  interesting  letters  to  the 
home-folk  these  young  fighters  tell  of  many 
thrilling  experiences  daring  the  period  of 
their  preparation  behind  the  lines.  Here 
are  extracts  from  letters  receiA'ed  from 
some  of  the  younger  airmen  "over  there." 
Lieut.  Paton  MacGilvary,  the  son  of  Prof. 
E.  B.  MacCilvary,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Avrites  entertainingly  of  his 
early  experiences  at  an  Italian-American 
flying  camp  in  Italy.  He  finally  Avon  the 
distinction  of  Chief  Flying  Officer.  In  a 
letter  which  is  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  he  writes: 

I'm  now  a  full-fledged  " pilota  mililnn" 
with  the  Italian  military  aviator's  license, 
received  in  a  Royal  Italian  school  of  mili- 
tary aviation.  The  brevel  proper  consists 
of  several  parts.  The  first  is  an  hour  and 
a  half  flight  at  above  :?.(MK)  meters.  On 
this  flight  I  made  4,100  meters— 13,100 
feet.  The  second  part  consists  of  a  fort>- 
five-minute  Might  in  windy  weather.  This 
is  greal  sport.  The  weather  was  sunny 
but  rough,  and  in  rough  weather  there  are 
gnat  bumps  and  air-currents  that  make 
aviation  quite  exciting.  They  are  liable 
to  throw  the  machine  up  on  it--  "ear"  at 
a  dangerous  angle,  then  immediately  tilt 
you  Up  in  the  opposite  direction.  1  hit 
a  down  current  over  W  —  that  dropl  me 

down  208  meters  just    like  a   -lmt      for  the 
whole    tinn    of   a    coupl.    of   Seconds    I    was 

harrilv  on  tin  -eat     but  then  again  vou  are 


^  Rubber  Goo** 


^tr8ooto.  Rubber  Robber  C^ 
r**r  Glove.,  Hot  Water  Bo^ 
''***,  Bath  Sprays,  €•**«  H** 
^  Top,  and  Sporting  Co^5 


^^  inr    i.urntrv    lti»<*t    /m    July    /.,'.     /<y//;  |<j 

THIS  3  MINUTE  PATCH  i 
CUTS   TIRE    COSTS 

TF  you'll  carry  a  box  of  Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  in  your 
J-  tool  kit  you  can  get  away  from  the  expense  of  a  lot 
ot  spare  tubes  and  casings  which  fast  deteriorate  during; 
the  hot  motoring  months.  A  box  of  Johnson's  Hastee 
Fatch  in  your  car  answers  the  same  purpose  as  two 
or  three  extra  tubes  and  casings.  And  there  is  a 
saving  of  23c  over  garage  vulcanizing  on  your 
smallest   patch    and    much   more  on   your   large   ones. 

JOHNSON'S 

Hastee  Patch 

Johnson's  Hastee  Patch  gives  equally  good  results  on  a  pin  hole 
puncture  or  on  a    large    blow   out.     It  is  conveniently  put    up   in 

5E8?  v°  u  US6r  ^an  CUt  jUSt  the  ri^ht  size  Patch  for  each  repair. 
W  ith  it  the  most  inexperienced  motorist  can  easily,  satisfactorily 
and  inexpensively  patch  his  own  tires.  No  time,  labor  or  heat 
required  1  he  patch  can  be  applied  in  three  minutes— at  a  cost 
ot  Zc  and  the  tire  is  ready  for  instant  use  at  any  speed. 

Johnson's    Hastee  Patch  is  not  a  make-shift 

it  permanently  mends  tubes  and  casings.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  vulcanizing  because  there  is  no 
danger  of  burning  and  spoiling  the  tube.  The  heat  from 
the  road  does  the  vulcanizing. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  3011  use  attached  coupon. 
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Mason  City,  la.,  makes  a  Record— 

In  Mason  City,  Iowa,  22,000  population,  $4,000,000  was  spent  in 
new  buildings  and  commercial  and  civic  development  in  1 9 1  7  in  spite 
of  war  conditions ! 

They  built  three  public  schools,  a  heating-plant,  a  handsome  new 
eight-story  office-building,  two  churches,  and  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building, 
and  all  of  them  have  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

The  public  library  and  telephone-building,  and  many  smaller  buildings, 
likewise  have  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

In  fact,  of  the  thirty-one  business-,  industrial-,  and  municipal-buildings 
started  or  completed  during  the  year,  twenty-seven  have  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  or  roofs  of  Barrett  materials. 

Practically  all  of  these  roofs  have  been  constructed  by  the  local 
contractors,  the  Mica  Insulating  Co.,  inspected  by  our  inspectors,  and 
guaranteed  free  of  repairs  for  twenty  years  by  Barrett  20-Year 
Guaranty  Bonds. 

For  permanent  buildings  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  so  much  better, 
so  much  cheaper  per  year  of  service,  and  offer  so  much  more  in  fire- 
protection,  that  they  cover  more  of  such  structures  than  any  other  kind. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  20-  Year  Specification, 
with  Roofing  Diagrams,  sent  free  on  request. 


The 


Company 


Boston    ^ol* 


New  York       Chicago       Philadelphia 

St.  Louis    Cleveland     Cincinnati     Pittsburgh 
Detroit    Birmingham    Kansas  City    Minneapolis 

Nashville     Salt  Lake  City     Seattle     Peoria 
Atlanta     Duluth      Milwaukee      Bangor     Washington      Johnstown 

Lebanon         Youngstown         Toledo       Columbus         Richmond 
Latrobe     Bethlehem     Elizabeth     Buffalo     Baltimore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited:   Montreal     Toronto 

Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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The  buildings  m  (he  group  are 
(At  top)  Modern  Brotherhood  of  America 
Bldg.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Church  of  Christ,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Markley-Smith  Building,  Mason  City, Iowa. 
Mason  City  High  School,  Iowa. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Jefferson  School,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
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just  as  liable  to  hit  an  up  current  that 
will  lift  you  up  like  a  bat  out  of  a  box. 

This  kind  of  flying  is  both  exciting  and 
fun,  but  quite  a  strain  on  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  in  a  case  like  this  that  a 
fellow  must  be  on  the  jump — one  new  man 
lost  his  nerve  lately  in  such  a  case  and  fell 

several  meters   into   the   heart  of   F . 

Luckily  he  escaped  without  injury — in 
fact,  in  spite  of  some  bad  falls  and  total 
wrecks  of  machines,  not  one  American  has 
been  badly  injured  here.  The  Italians 
claim  it  is  Yankee  luck,  for  such  a  record  is 
quite  remarkable.  It  seems  that  the  tests 
we  had  to  submit  to  in  the  physical  ex- 
amination in  the  States  must  have  been 
very  good,  for  none  of  our  men  have  failed 
to  qualify  in  the  altitude  work  because  of 
defective  physiques. 

The  third  part  of  the  brevet  consists 
in  flying  to  a  strange  aviation-field  not 
far  away  and  alighting  there,  for  practise 
in  landing  in  unknown  places.  The  fourth 
consists  in  "shooting  for  the  square,"  or 
what  the  Italians  call  the  "  rettangolo." 
This  is  an  area  of  40  meters  by  120  meters, 
marked  off  with  white  lines,  and  the  game 
is  to  cut  off  your  motor  at  1,200  meters — 
3,900  feet — as  if  your  motor  had  failed, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  forced 
landing  in  a  small  field.  One  is  given  two 
trials  at  the  square,  and  then  must  hit  it 
twice  in  succession — a  stunt  that  requires 
quite  good  judgment. 

The  last  part  of  the  brevet  is  the  real 
test.  It  is  a  250-kilometer  (150  miles) 
cross-country  flight  made  from  following  a 
map,  leaving  our  camp  by  a  given  route, 
landing,  getting  gasoline  and  oil,  depart- 
ing, and  returning  to  our  camp  again. 
The  whole  trip  consumed  about  five  hours, 
with  a  little  more  than  four  hours  in  the 
air.  In  this  flight  it  is  customary  to  try 
for  as  much  altitude  as  possible,  tho  the 
requirement  is  that  one  must  stay  for  only 
an  hour  and  a  half  over  3,000  meters.  I 
made  in  my  flight  4,800  meters — 15,700 
feet — and  tied  the  record  made  at  this 
camp  by  Americans  up  to  that  time  (this 
was  in  December).     Since  my  flight  the 

American  record  has  been  broken  by  J 

S ,  who,  you  will  remember,  was   my 

"side-kick"  at  the  ground  school  in 
America    and    with    whom    I    have    been 

chumming  ever  since.     J made  5,100 

meters ! 

The  cold  seems  to  have  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  the  young  flier  than  any- 
thing else  at  the  time,  for  he  writes: 

These  altitudes  are  about  twice  the 
height  they  attain  in  the  flying-camps 
in  the  States  for  men  of  our  class,  and  they 
make  quite  an  experience  for  a  young 
flier.  From  where  I  was  I  could  see  the 
Adriatic,  and,  in  fact,  1  flew  over  it  for 
about  sixty  kilometers.  Also  I  could  E 
the  Mediterranean  both  to  the  south  of 
Italy  and  to  the  west  all  the  way  acm- 
the  country.  I  think  also  that  1  saw  the 
toe  of  Italy  down  to  Messina,  but  that 
may  have  been  imagination.  It  is  a  fael 
that  1  saw  the  heel  of  Italy  very  plainly 

and  it  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  so 
much  country  lying  below — it  looks  ju>i 
like  the    large  relief-maps  one  sees    but, 

my  God,  how  cold! 

The  temperature  up  there  is  some  i"> 
to  .")()  degrees  colder  than  on  the  ground, 
and  that  day  the  ground  temperature  was 
54,  so  thai  tli<'  temperature  up  there  must 
have  been  about  5  degrees  above  tero; 
and  (lure  1  was  passing  through  the  wind 
at  the  rate  of  about  seventy  miles  an  hour, 
sitting  still  in  the  machine,  and  with  noth- 
ing to  do  to  keep  the  circulation  going,      I 
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took  with  me  a  thermometer,  l»ut  aa  it  was 
manufactured  for  southern  Italian  duty, 
it  did  not  register  bekro  '-'<)  degrees,  and 
up  there  all  the  marcuig  just  drew  itself 
up  into  the  bulb  and  there  was  aothing 
to  see. 

At  the  completion  of  their  brevel  the 
young  aviators  are  allowed  a  Leave  of 
three  or  four  (lays  for  a  trip  to  Rome  or 

Naples.     The     Lieutenant     chose     Rome, 
and  ho  says  of  his  visit: 

At  Rome  we  had  a  time.  There  is 
everything  to  buy  and  see.  We  did  both 
with  a  vengeance.  I  bought  a  beautiful 
camera — about  a  $100  value  at  home  for 
only  $35;  a  pair  of  cavalry  boots,  about  $40 
value  at  home,  for  $18;  a  suitcase  of  enor- 
mous proportions  and  superb  quality  of 
leather  for  $12.  In  addition  I  bought 
sundry  things  that  add  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  life. 

In  addition  we  saw   Rome  as  a  quick- 
tourist  would — St.  Peter's  with  all  its  won- 
derful mosaic  work,   its  infinite  supply  of 
most    exquisite    gold    and    marble.     Then 
there  was  the  Vatican — the  paintings  of  the 
world's   greatest   artists,    the   originals   of 
famous     sculptors'     works;      the     Sistine 
Chapel  with  Michelangelo's  masterpieces — 
too    much    for    description.      Then    again 
there  were  the  Colosseum  and  the  ruins  of 
the  old  Forum;    the  wreck  of  the  theater 
in  which  Caesar  was  assassinated;    the  old 
pagan  temples;    the  garden  of  the   vestal 
virgins — absolutely  everything;  but  I  shall 
never  know  what  all  1  did  see  until  I  read 
some  description  of  the  place.     And  the 
catacombs — dark,  dirty,  and  dire — sugges- 
tive of  the  terrible  existence  of  the  poor 
creatures  that  must  have  lived  there  at 
various  times  in  the  dark  parts  of  history. 
Then  there  was  the  lighter  side  of  life — 
the  nights  of  revelry,   with  real  civilized 
food,  in  music  and  amusements  that  men 
stranded  in  a  wilderness  would  enjoy  for  a 
time  after  a  spell  away  from  civilization. 
We  lived  like  kings  and  had  the  time  of  our 
lives.    Already  1  have  seen  a  little  of  Turin 
and    Bologna — and    my    verdict    is    that 
Italy   is    the   treasure-land   of    the  world. 
Rich  in  wealth  and  beauty,  in  people  of 
l»ains    and   charm,  of    physical    strength 
and  character,  and  sensible  in  their  mode 
of    living,    I'm    for    them    through    and 
through. 


First  Lieut.  Harry  M.  Agerter,  who  is 
now  "Somewhere  in  France,"  received 
his  ground-training  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  He  was  one  of  the  eight  honor 
men  of  his  squad  and  was  sent  direct  to 
France  from  the  University.  In  this 
letter  to  his  mother  in  Indianapolis,  he 
tells  humorously  of  an  early  flying  stunt: 

The  weather  has  been  very  bad,  and 
have  flown  very  little.  I  have  written 
"Repos"  in  my  daily  report-book  for  the 
last  Ave  days  and  was  just  about  to  write  it 
down  for  to-day,  2:30  r.M.,  when  the  call 
came  for  the  single-hoppers,  meaning  those 
unfortunates — "one  of  whom  I  was  which" 
—who  make  their  first  solo  flight,  consist- 
ing of  a  take-off.  a  very  short,  straight 
flight,  and  a  landing.  When  you  really 
analyze  it,  it  is  about  as  easy  a  thing  as  a 
person  who  has  flown  at  all  can  do,  but 
the  psychological  effect  is  hard  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  one  feels  about  like 
treading  the  dead  march  at  Sing  Sing. 

\\  ell,  we  went  out  twelve  strong,  and  it 
being  a  bad  day  and  no  one  else  flying, 
the  cheerfulness  was  augmented  by  a  large 
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I'M  the  chap  that  fills  the  gap 
in  your  wiping,  cleaning,  shin- 
ing plan.  Royal  Cotton  Waste 
is  the  logical  wiping  stuff  and  I'll  tell 
you  why. 

Anonymous  "specification"  waste  served  its  purpose 
once.  So  did  wooden  shoes  and  ox-carts.  Now  we 
wear  leather  shoes  and  operate  motor  trucks;  now  we 
have  a  wiping  waste  that's  ordered  by  trade  mark  and 
grade  name. 

Royal  Waste 

is  standardized  and  that  means  it  is  bought  on  facts 
and  sample,  and  not  on  faith  and  specification.  That 
means  that  you  get  Royal  just  as  ordered  all  the  time 
-not  almost  as  ordered  part  of  the  time.  It  means 
absorbency,  economy,  system. 

Users — Jobbers — Dealers:  Write  in  for  "Producing 
the  Fittest  inWaste."  It  details  how  Royal  was  stand- 
ardized and  guaranteed  for  uniform  quality,  even 
weight,  6%  "tare"  (wrappings)  and  perfect  refine- 
ment; how  its  makers  became  the  biggest  and  most 
dependable  waste  producers  in  the  world. 

Ask  your  jobber  (or  us)  for  the  Royal  Samp- 
ling Catalogue  of  the  12  standardized  grades. 


Royal  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices  and  Plant,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 
Offices  in  Xcw  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
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MORE  RUBBER 
ON  THE  TREAD 


GOODRICH  science  introduced 
it  -  -  the  Goodrich  De  Luxe 
truck  tire — with  a  third  more  rub- 
ber on  the  tread  than  appears  on 
ordinarv  tires  of  equal  width. 

If  ever  there  was  need  for  such  a  tire  it 
is  now.  The  ranks  of  mechanics  are 
thinning.  This  means  that  your  truck, 
once  injured  or  crippled  by  a  broken  part, 
remains  longer  in  the  repair  shop.  And 
when  it  comes  out,  possibly  a  week  later 
— my,  what  a  bill! 

Safeguard  those  working  parts  with  this 
third  more  rubber  on  the  tread!  It  gives 
you  greater  cushion.  It  smothers  vibra- 
tion. And  it  certainly  gives  you  greater 
mileage. 

Not  to  mention  economy  in  operation. 


THE  BF  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CBNPANY 

The  City  of  Goodrich  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  distributors  everywhere 
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gallery,  most  of  whom  desired  various 
articles  of  my  personal  effects.  (Don't 
get  nervous  for  I  am  only,  and  so  were 
they,  kidding.)  Well,  your  son  being  first 
out  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  class 
and  at  once  began  listing  the  young  men 
in  the  order  he  desired  their  funerals  to  be 
celebrated.  For  myself,  I  elected  to  die 
second,  being  in  somewhat  of  a  bad 
humor  and  not  caring  to  assist  with  my 
tenor  at  the  services  of  the  remaining 
victims. 

They  haul  out  three  doomed  machines, 
and  the  first  neophyte  climbs  in,  gasps  for 
air,  looks  around  wildly,  smiles  a  sick 
smile,  grabs  everything  in  sight,  and  goes 
down  the  field.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  begin 
to  think  what  I  will  write  home  to  his  folks, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  rough,  unfeeling 
voice  tells  me  to  get  ready  and  get  in  the 
next  machine — only  it  sounded  to  me  as  if 
he  said:  "We  will  operate  at  once,"  or 
something  like  that — and  in  I  climb,  put 
on  the  goggles,  fasten  the  belt,  look  over 
the  gang  with  a  gaze  of  utter  unconcern— 
not  being  able  1"  see  them — figure  up  my 
life  insurance,  think  of  my  opening  address 
to  St.  Peter,  take  a  squint  down  the 
course,  cut  the  contact,  gasp  for  oxygen, 
replace  contact,  and  off  I  go,  with  only  one 
clear  thought  in  my  head:  "Not  to  pull 
on  ze  stick." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  doing  a 
regular  snake  dance  and  I  was  treating 
the  poor  little  rudder  very,  very  roughly, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  went  off  the  ground 
and,  correcting  into  the  wind,  was  up  in  the 
air,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  by 
myself,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Things 
were  now  going  very  smoothly,  as  nothing 
happened  for  six  seconds,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  a  puff  of  wind  throws  up  one  of 
my  wings  and  I  regain  consciousness  long 
enough  to  correct  with  the  stick.  All  this 
time  I  am  getting  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  ground,  and  I  feel  tired. 
and  never  did  want  to  fly  anyway,  and 
wonder  what  I  ever  went  up  in  the  fool 
plane  for,  and  how  in  thunder  I  am  ever 
going  to  get  to  earth  again,  and  walk  and 
eat  and  sleep  without  pain,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  notice  I  am  up  as  high  as  the 
hangars  and  there  is  a  ditch  under  me,  and 
it  runs  in  my  mind  that  about  one  year 
and  one  minute  ago.  some  one  told  me  to 
cut  when  I  saw  the  ditch  under  me,  giving 
me  much  more  credit  than  I  deserve,  for 
it  was  all  luck  that  I  saw  that  ditch  at  all. 
my  mind  being  very  busy  with  past 
misdeeds,  etc. 

But  I  decide  that  it  is  either  a  choice  of 
coining  down  now  or  waiting  till  I  run 
out  of  gas  and  some  one  might  have 
made  a  mistake  and  put  in  lots  of  gas.  So 
I  cut.  nose  her  down,  grit  my  teeth,  ami 
wonder  what  Jim  will  do  with  my  tobacco 
and  Henry  Lewis  with  my  trunk,  and 
whether  some  one  will  write  a  poem  about 
me.  All  of  a  sudden  1  wake  up  again 
long  enough  to  see  that  the  ground  i< 
coming  up  at  me  at  about  a  thousand 
miles  an  hour,  and  sonic  good  little  fairj 
gets  hold  of  my  hand  on  the  stick  and  re- 
dresses a  little  at  fifteen  feet  and  a  little 
more  at  five  feel  and  I  sit  there  and  won- 
der how  hard  the  ground  is.  how  far  in 
1  will  go,  and  how  all  will  feel  when  the 
cable  comes,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I 
soil  of  a  little  falling  sensation  and  pull 
the  stick  back  in  my  stomach  and  the 
machine  settles  down  on  the  ground  and  I 
don'1  turn  0V6T.  I  wonder  why  1  don't, 
and  look  around. 

Nothing  i-  broken  ami  the  machine  looks 

all    rurht    and    I    am    still    Bitting    in    it    and 

that    doesn'l    seem   natural      ami    1    tak 

my    helmet    and    goggles    to   gel    some   air 
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and  see  if  !  am  reall.\  on  i  In  ground  and 
I » 1 1 1 1 •  i i  nix  self  and  find  I  am  aot  in  the  bed- 
roll, 1  look  at  my  watch  and  find  I  have 
used  up  three  perfectly  good  minutes, 
and  I've  mud    my  hop. 

I  try  to  put  on  my  helmet,  but  can't 
get  it  On,  for  BOTH  how  or  other  it  has 
shrunk  terribly,  -o  I  sit  hack  and  wonder 
how  many  Germ  m  I  will  get,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  I  remember  1  am  not  supposed 
to  sit  out  there  all  afternoon,  but  am  sup- 
posed to  taxi  hack  so  another  young  man 
may  make  his  debut.  1  pul  on  the  contact, 
but  it  is  too  late;  the  motor  has  passed 
aw;t\ .  A  mechanic  runs  up,  cranks  up  the 
motor,  and  1  get  my  helmet  on  very  easily. 
I  turn  around  and  taxi  back  to  the  bunch, 
climb  out ,  and  tell  th  m  all  it  was  very  eas\  . 
that  1  wasn't  a  bit  nervous  and  would  like 
to  do  it  over,  and  all  that  bunk,  but  pray 
my  time  doesn't  come  again  to-day. 

All  of  this  has  taken  up  about  five 
minutes,  so  you  see  1  am  very  fatigued. 
But  all  go  up  and  come  down  and  only  one 
smashes  up  and  he  doesn't  even  get  a 
scratch,  so  the  score  is  twelve  to  one  with 
only  one  machine  on  its  back.  Thus 
endeth  a  very  eventful  day  and  I  am  most 
content.  To-morrow  I  may  turn  over  a 
couple  of  times;  but  I  should  worry,  for 
to-day  I  hopped  and  fooled  the  gallery 
and  the  medici  and  the  undertakers,  and 
am  now  flying  by  myself,  and  I  truly  hope 
1  will  be  good  enough  to  do  my  bit  for 
I  facie  Sam. 


Dodging  the  bullets  of  machine  guns 
while  two  German  and  two  American  aero- 
planes fight  to  a  finish  only  150  yards  over 
your  head  is  almost  as  dangerous  for  the 
witnesses  as  for  the  combatants.  Lieut. 
Paul  J.  Mathis,  of  the  Escadrille  Fraucais, 
A.  R.  258,  vividly  describes  such  a  duel 
in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Lieutenant  Mathis  was  among  the  first 
volunteers  for  the  air-service  from  the 
United  States.  He  was  graduated  for 
duty  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia,  and  has 
been  in  France  for  some  time.  He  writes 
thus  of  the  remarkable  combat: 

I  will  not  speak  of  myself,  but  of  some- 
thing else  which  I  must  tell  you,  the  great- 
est sight  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life,  and 
which  occurred  to-day. 

Shortly  before  nine  o'clock  this  morning 
I  was  shaving.  My  roommate  had  finished 
and  gone  outside.  In  a  little  while  he 
came  back  saying  there  were  Boche  planes 
about.  As  this  is  not  unusual,  and  as 
I  wanted  to  get  cleaned  up,  1  continued  my 
shaving  while  he  talked  to  me  from  outside 
our  window.  There  is  an  American  chasse 
(fighting)  squadron  on  the  same  field  with 
us.  All  during  the  day  their  machines  are 
flying  about,  so,  when  I  heard  one  leave 
the  ground,  and  then  another  an  instant 
later,  I  thought  nothing  of  it. 

Before  I  could  distinguish  any  addi- 
tional lapse  of  time  my  roommate  yelled 
that  the  Americans  were  in  a  scrap"  with 
Huns  and  that  it  seemed  they  were  trying 
to  machine-gun  our  hangars.  With  this 
I  was  running  outside  my  room  as  fast  as 
I  could  with  a  towel  still  around  my  neck 
and  lather  partly  over  my  face. 

Running  a  few  feet  from  our  barracks 
door  (not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  the 
inside  of  our  room)  I  saw  four  planes,  two 
German  and  two  American,  going  to  it. 
not  more  than  150  yards  off  the  ground  and 
almost  directly  over  our  heads. 

By  this  time  I  went  another  few  feet  to 
where  I  had  a  better  view   because  build- 
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PALM  BEACH 

A  Safe  and  Sane  Alternative  for  Pure  Wool 

Not  even  pure  wool  can  take  the  place  of 
Palm  Beach— but  Palm  Beach  emphatically 
takes  the  place  of  pure  wool. 

It  yields  every  advantage  that  an  all-wool 
garment  can  offer  —  tailoring  qualities, 
shapeliness,  durability — and  then  it  adds 
three  timely  essentials: — 

COOLNESS,    COMFORT,    ECONOMY 

Dependable  Clothiers  will  show  you  well- 
made  suits  of  the  Genuine.  The  trade- 
marked  label  in  the  coat  is  your  assurance 
against  fraud. 
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ings  had  been  in  the  way.  Everybody  else 
was  outside,  too,  officers  and  personnel  of 
our  French  squadron. 

The  four  fighters  were  circling  and 
diving  with  their  terrific  motor  roar  about 
each  other  exactly  like  giant  birds,  work- 
ing unceasingly  every  second  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  advantageous  firing  posi- 
tions, it  being  possible  for  the  chasse 
planes  to  shoot  only  in  the  direction  of 
their  flight  because  of  the  fixt  position  of  the 
machine  gun  alongside  the  airplane's  nose. 

And  here  the  firing  began  with  the 
American  planes  swooping  in  at  the  Boche 
more  like  bulldogs  than  anything  else,  at 
a  speed  of  not  less  than  150  miles  per 
hour.  Even  above  the  roaring  mad  hum 
of  the  motors  and  the  excitement  on  the 
ground  the  loud  popping  "  crack,  crack,  pop, 
pop,  pop.  pat,  pat,  pop,"  of  the  firing-guns 
sounded.  You  will  have  to  picture  it  to 
yourself  because  it  was  a  sight  no  human 
being  could  possibly  describe  in  full  detail. 

The  maneuvering  of  the  machines 
changed  then  pointing  directions  and 
machine-gun  bullets  started  pattering 
viciously  about  fifty  feet  above  our  heads. 
At  this  point  every  eye-witness  hunted 
for  the  nearest  telephone-post  or  house 
corners.  As  you  well  know,  my  legs 
aren't  short,  so  be  not  surprized  when  I  tell 
you  that  in  the  great  scramble  for  cover 
some  were  still  coming  when  I  looked 
around. 

But  the  position  of  the  planes  changed 
again.  Even  as  I  looked  one  machine  was 
swooping  earthward  in  a  mass  of  fiame. 
Then  the  wild  yell  that  went  up  as  we  saw 
on  it  the  German  cross! 

Running  with  a  portion  of  the  crowd 
toward  it  I  saw  as  we  an  the  flame  die 
down  apparently,  but  for  only  a  second, 
almost  instantly  flashing  up  again  and 
enveloping  still  more  of  the  machine  than 
before,  as  it  continued  its  blazing  path  to 
the  earth.  As  I  arrived  at  the  spot, 
Frenchmen  who  were  nearer  had  gotten 
the  injured  pilot  from  the  wreckage  and 
were  bringing  him  toward  headquarters. 

The  other  fight  went  on.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  that  the  American  was  drop- 
ping, but  it  was  only  in  a  nose  dive  under 
the  Hun's  tail.  Then  came  the  ripping 
report  of  his  machine  gun  and  immedi- 
ately the  crashing  of  the  second  Boche. 
burying  his  nose  into  the  ground  with  the 
tail  of  his  machine  sticking  up  into  the  air. 

The  distance  between  these  two  ma- 
chines as  they  came  down  was  no  more 
than  400  yards  and  each  point  less  than 
that  from  where  I  write.  As  I  came  back 
from  the  burned  plane,  the  German  from 
the  other — an  officer  who  could  speak  both 
F.  ench  and  Fnglish — was  being  brought  up 
1  he  road  by  another  crowd  perfectly  able 
to  walk  and  not  hurt  in  the  least- 
To-day  has  been  cloudy.  The  llun  stoxy 
is  that  they  were  bringing  their  machines 
to  Metz  from  some  place  back  of  the 
German  lines  and  had  lost  their  way  in  the 
fog,  thus  crossing  the  lines  without  knowing 
it.  and  as  the  topography  around  that 
town  and  this  is  similar  they  were  coming 
in   to  land.      This  story  sounds  reasonable, 

the  French  officers  think  it  probable,  and 

personally  from  all  indications  I  rather 
believe  it  to  be  true.  However,  one  can 
never  be  certain  about  a  Boche. 

Anyhow,  one  was  entirely  unhurt,  the 
other  bad  only  a  broken  ankle  and  was 
burned  some,  but  will  recover  all  right. 
Such   an   ending   is   perfectly    marvelous, 

and  neither  of  OUT  fellows  were  touched. 
Before  I  get  back  I  imagine  my  point  of 
view     will    be    changed,    nevertheless     I 

couldn't  help  but  he  glad  they  were  l>rought 
<low  n  and  not   killed. 


During  the  past  week  since  I  have  been 
lure  I  have  talked  a  number  of  times 
with  one  of  the  American  boys  who  did  the 
job — there  were  two  men  in  on  it  and  each 
got  one.  The  chap  I  know  is  a  mighty 
fine  boy,  and  this  was  his  first  Hun.  On 
this  account  we  were  all  the  more  de- 
lighted; and,  too,  the  other  chap  got  his 
first  with  this  one,  but  he  had  been  in  a 
number  of  previous  fights. 


When  Capt.  R.  F.  Sortomme,  of  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  "Somewhere  in  France," 
wrote  the  letter  which  follows  he  expected 
soon  to  go  into  action.  And  "the  boys," 
he  writes,  stirred  by  the  tales  of  Hun 
atrocities,  are  wildljr  anxious  to  get  at  the 
foe.  In  his  letter,  which  is  written  to 
J.  C.  Gilbertson,  and  p  inted  in  the  Eau 
Claire  Telegram,  he  says: 

It  seems  strange  to  read  the  home  papers 
and  find  that  the  old  pro-Germanism  is 
still  an  issue  there,  for  I  thought  that  was 
gone  by  this  time.  We  can  hardly  realize 
it  over  here  that  anybody  back  in  the 
States  is  anything  but  with  the  United 
States  heart  and  soul  in  this  struggle,  and 
when  we  do  hear  of  these  things  it  kind  of 
sets  the  blood  to  boiling  and  causes  us  to 
wish  that  more  aggressive  measures  would 
be  taken  with  those  people,  but  then,  of 
course,  we  can  see  things  in  a  far  more 
different  light  over  here  than  you  people 
can  at  home. 

When  we  read  of  such  men  as  our  friend 
Liebau  writing  that  the  Germans  are  not 
as  bad  as  they  are  painted  we  can  only  wish 
that  he  could  be  here  for  a  while  and  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  is  seen  here  in 
France  every  day,  and  1  think  that  even 
he  would  be  convinced  that  the  Germans 
over  here  on  the  German  side  of  the  line 
are  about  as  barbarous  and  cruel  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  people  to  be. 

I  have  some  officers  attached  to  my 
company  who  have  just  returned  from  the 
Front,  where  they  have  been  with  our  troops 
for  several  months,  they  tell  of  many  cases 
of  German  cruelty. 

One  instance  of  the  enemy's  barbarity  so 
stirred  the  men  of  Sortomme's  company 
that  they  swore  to  kill  twenty  Germans  in 
revenge,  and  he  writes: 

They  bided  their  time,  and  the ,  other 
night  they  went  over  and  when  they  re- 
turned they  had  made  good  their  threat 
and  had  "gotten"  their  twenty  Germans. 
The  mere  killing  of  this  man  was  nothing 
more  than  could  be  expected,  for  this  is 
war.  There  was  absolutely  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  brutality,  but  then  it  seems 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Germans.  What 
can  be  their  object  I  can  not  understand, 
unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
Americans  afraid  of  them,  but  in  this  they 
are  mistaken,  for  it  is  having  the  opposite 
effect.  It  only  tends  to  make  our  boys 
all  the  more  wild  and  anxious  to  get  at 
the  1  [uns. 

A  rather  unsuspected  picture  is  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Sortomme  of  the  (ler- 
man-Americans  in  his  company,  of  whom 
there  appear  to  be  many,  for  he  writes: 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  a  goodly 
proportion  ol'  the  men  in  this  out  tit  are  of 
German  origin,  bul  I  have  to  find  the  ftrsl 

(»ne  who  isn't  anxious  to  get  (o  the  Front 
and  prove  to  t  he  Germans  on  the  other  side 
that  they  are  Ami  IRK  \\s  and  can  fighl 
like    hell.      They    are    not    ashamed    of    the 

fact   that   they  are  German,  but   they  d<> 


want  it  understood  that  they  are  not  the 
kind  of  Germans  that  are  fighting  against 
us.  I  have  a  machine-gun  crew  in  my 
company  that  is  almost  all  German,  and  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  kind  of  work  they 
are  doing  and  then  wonder  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  first  Hun  outfit  they  get  a 
crack  at. 

Probably  before  this  letter  reaches  you 
we  will  be  in  action  and  will  then  be  in 
position  to  vindicate  the  Chippewa  Valley, 
which  no  doubt  has  its  share  of  non-loyal 
Americans.  You  perhaps  wonder  why  a 
personal  letter  like  this  should  follow  such  a 
strain,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  had  it  thrown  up  into  our  face  so 
many  times  by  those  from  other  States  that 
Wisconsin  is  a  rather  doubtful  State  as  far 
as  loyalty  is  concerned.  The  Wisconsin 
troops  in  this  division  have  a  reputation 
for  efficiency  that  preceded  us  into  England 
and  France,  and  still  they  wonder  if  it  can 
be  possible  that  these  men  can  really  be  so 
good  after  what  they  hear  about  the  State. 

The  good  that  you  people  are  doing 
there  never  gets  a  mention,  for  everybody 
is  supposed  to  be  working  for  the  interest 
of  the  country,  but  you  may  rest  assured 
that  every  word  that  is  uttered  in  a  disloyal 
way  reaches  all  over,  even  over  here.  It 
is  hard  to  have  to  go  into  action  fully 
knowing  that  we  may  have  to  suffer  and 
then  feel  that  there  are  those  at  home  who 
would  gloat  over  our  casualties,  as  was 
the  case  in  Chippewa  not  very  long  ago. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  back  home 
are  too  lenient.  Over  here  in  France  they 
have  a  very  effective  way  of  handling  such 
cases  and  as  a  result  there  is  very  little  of  it. 

When  you  receive  this  letter  I  wish  you 
Avould  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  boys, 
the  boys  whom  you  have  seen  grow  up 
there  at  home,  who  have  mothers,  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  that  you  know,  are 
in  the  trenches  and  fighting  those  beastly 
Huns,  and  then  work  to  back  them  up  as 
you  have  never  worked  before,  for  they  will 
need  the  support  now  more  than  ever. 

The  Captain,  however,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  up  her  share  of  the  war- 
work  and  burden.    He  Avrites: 

One  thing  you  can  make  up  your  mind 
on  and  that  is  that  our  administration  is 
doing  wonderful  work  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  very  active  part  in  this  war. 
I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  in 
our  travels  over  France,  of  tin  enormous 
construction  work  that  is  going  on,  work 
that  even  the  best  French  engineers  would 
say  required  ten  years  to  do,  and  it  is  being 
done  in  six  months  to  a  year.  This  has 
required  thousands  of  men.  but  when  this 
enormous  project  is  completed  it  means 
that  we  will  be  able  to  handle  all  of  our 
end  of  the  war  alone  and  thereby  allow  the 
French  to  again  utilize  their  facilities. 

1  thought  that  my  wild  dreams  could 
fancy  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking, 
but  will  have  to  admit  that  when  I  saw 
it  all  1  was  amazed,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Americans  over  here  do  not  themselves 
realize  what  is  being  done.  As  1  talk  to 
men  who  are  working  on  this  construction 
1  find  that  they  think  they  are  the  only 
ones  that  are  doing  this  particular  kind  of 
work.  When  a  certain  party  showed  me 
about  a  hundred  acres  of  warehouses  that 

had  been  constructed  in  that  particular 
locality  and  I  informed  him  that  1  had 
been  in  one  camp  where  the  warehouses 
covered  120  acres  besides  a  camp  to  ac- 
commodate K).(MK)  men.  and  that  I  had 
passed  many  Mich  places,  he  frankly  stated 
that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  they 
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OUTLINE  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  DRIVE 

Attain   maximum   speed  in  25  sec. 
Stop  with  brake  on  drive  pulley  in  30  sec 


0  HP  during  SO  secj 

Specified   BLUE  STREAK 

7     5  Ply       —       28   Ft 


That  Centrifugal  Drive— and  the  G.T.M. 


The  Sugar  Mill  Men  swear  that  it  is  the  hardest 
drive  in  the  world — that  centrifugal  drive.  Your 
men  may  want  to  argue  the  point.  They  may  have 
a  notorious  belt  devourer  of  their  own.  But 
they'll  admit  that  the  centrifugal  is  tough. 

Out  in  Colorado  almost  everything  was  tried  on 
it — cheap  belts,  expensive  belts,  natural  belts  and 
patent.  But  none  did  well.  The  G.T.  M. —  Good- 
year Technical  Man — out  there  called.  He  was 
asked  the  price  of  a  Goodyear  Belt  to  fit.  He 
•  said  he  didn't  know — that  no  Goodyear  Tech- 
nical Man  sold  belts  that  way. 

The  Goodyear  Plan — He  told  them  the  Good- 
year plan  of  prescribing  belts — how  conditions 
vary  and  how  many  kinds  of  belts  we  make  to 
fit  them —  that  if  Goodyear  men  were  only  travel- 
ing price-lists  we  might  as  well  sell  belts  by  mail. 
He  asked  to  see  the  drive. 

What  He  Found — There  was  a  driving  pulley  of 
72  inches  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  It  drove  a  1  7 
inch  pulley  on  a  vertical  shaft  at  800  r.p.m.  A 
quarter  turn  was  necessary — and  there  was  a  20 
inch  tightener  idler. 

<\nd  that  was  far  from  the  worst  of  it.  The  ma- 
chine had  to  start  from  a  stop  every  four  minutes 
— attain  full  speed  in  25  seconds — had  to  be 
stopped  in  30  seconds.  In  stopping,  the  brake 
heated  the  pulley  until  it  couldn't  be  touched. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  drives 


BELTING   •    PACKING 


in  the  world,  and  so  he  prescribed  a  28  foot 
length,  7  inch  5  ply  Blue  Streak — the  Goodyear 
belt  especially  designed  for  such  service. 

How  It  Worked — The  master  mechanic  was  skep- 
tical. "It's  a  laced  belt,"  he  said,  "and  no  lace 
will  stand  that  racket."  "There's  a  special  lace 
for  this  service,  and  you'll  get  it  with  the  belt," 
said  the  G.T.  M.  When  the  belt  was  applied  it 
did  better  than  any  they  had  ever  had  —  started 
better,  stood  stopping  better — lasted  longer. 

They  ordered  it  for  other  centrifugals — and  asked 
the  G.T.  M.  to  make  the  regular  Goodyear  Plant 
Analysis  covering  every  drive  in  their  plant.  And 
they're  now  ordering  according  to  its  prescriptions. 

Try  It  in  Your  Plant — There  are  scores  of 
G.T.  Ms.  in  the  Goodyear  organization.  Several 
are  in  your  territory.  All  are  graduates  of  the 
Goodyear  Technical  School.  All  have  had 
thorough  experience  with  belts  in  many  indus- 
tries and  with  many  plants  in  each. 

Ask  us  to  send  one  of  them  to  analyze  your 
drives.  Order  the  belt  he  prescribes  for  the  very 
hardest.  Then  keep  a  service  record  on  the 
blanks  we  furnish.  The  resulting  orders  from 
you  for  other  drives  •will  compensate  us  for  the 
free  analysis  service. 

TheGood y  e  a r  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemouks  &  Co. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Trapshooting 

Auto  Enamel 

Trapshooting  for  Women 

Rayntite  Top  Material 

Trapshooting  Leagues 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Game  Bird  Booklet 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Du  Pont  Sporting  Powers 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Industrial  Dynamites 

Leather  Solutions 

i 

Blasting  Powder 

Metal  Lacquers 

Blasting  Supplies 

Refined  Fusel  Oil 

Farm  Explosives 

Commercial  Acids 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Alums 

i 

Challenge  Collars 

Py-ra-lin  Enamels 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Wood  Pulp 

Vilrolac  Varnish 

Tar  Distillates 

Flowkott  Enamel 

!  Bronze  Powder 
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ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 

1105    Boardwalk 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


He  Learned  To  Hit  'Em 
At  the  Gun  Club 

Back  home  he  was  a  trapshooter.  At  the  gun  club 
he  learned  how  to  hit  moving  objects,  ninety  times 
out  of  a  hundred. 

Stopping  a  hand  grenade  in  mid-air  or  dropping  a 
charging  Hun  is  "old  stuff"  for  him. 

At  the  cantonments  and  aviation  camps  in  the  U.  S. 
and  France  regulation 

TRAPSHOOTING 

at  clay  targets  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  training. 
And  with  enemy  trenches  a  few  yards  distant,  the 
bayoneted  trench  shotgun  is  proving  a  most  efficient 
weapon  of  defense  or  offense. 

Whether  for  prospective  active  service  or  home  defense,  you 
can  learn  to  "shoot  and  hit"  at  one  of  the  thousands  of  gun 
clubs  in  this  country.  You  will  be  welcomed  at  any  club  by 
good  Americans  who  will  loan  you  a  gun  and  teach  you  how- 
to  handle  it  with  skill. 

For  address  of  nearest  club  and  Trapshooting  Instruction 
Book  check  trapshooting  in  the  coupon,  sign  your  name  and 
mail  it  now  to 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Established   1802 


Wilmington 


Delaware 
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The  Du  Pont  American   Industries  are: 

E    I    du  Pom  de  Nemours  &■  Comparw,  Wilmington.  Del&ware  .         E\.> 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Bldg.,  New  York         Pyroxylin  lr  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington.  Delaware Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway.  New  York    .  .      Ivory  Py-ra  lin  fr  Cleansble  Collars 

Harrisons.  Inc..  Philadelphia    Pa.    . Paints.  Pigments.  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington.  Delaware Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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wiii  the  only  ones  who  wen-  doing  thi< 
kind  of  work. 

I  have  Been  railroad  yards  ;is  large  as 
those  of  Milwaukee  that  have  been  oon- 
atruoted  in  ;i  few  months.  Monster  docks 
and  modern  facilities  for  unloading  ships 
in  faster  time  than  has  ever  been  seen 
before  in  France.  Winn  I  till  you  thai 
I  have  Been  over  500  miles  of  such  con- 
struction you  can  begin  to  realize  how 
this  good  old  I'nit  il  States  is  going  into 
tin-  war. 

It  would  perhaps  '»   foolish  to  >a>   thai 

all    of    this    is    hein  ;    done    without     some 

mistakes,  hut  on  thr  w  ole,  the  results  are 
wonderful  and  you  can  hear  the  French 
exclaim : 

"Those  Americans  are  wonderful;  they 

-i  i  in  to  he  able  to  do  the  impossible." 


AT  SEVENTY   Sill.    KEEPS  THE  LIGHT 
<>E  NEW    YORK'S    INNER   IIARBOK 


THERE  is  so  much  you  think  thai   il 
isn't  needful  to  say." 
Rather    neat    for   a    woman   of   seventy, 
isn't  it?     However,   tending  a   lighthouse 

on    a    lonely    reef    for    a    score    and    a    half 
years  naturally   makes  one  less  chatty  and 

more  philosophical. 

Mrs.  Katie  Walker  is  the  sage  who  is 
quoted,  and  she  has  kept  Robbins  Reef 
Light  trimmed  anil  burning  ever  since  her 
husband  died,  more  than  thirty-two  years 
ago.  She  is  a  little  woman,  too.  this  keeper 
of  tin'  light  that  marks  the  shoals  between 
Manhattan  and  Staten  Island — four  feet 
ten.  and  she  tips  the  scales  at  105  pounds 
when  she  is  at  top  weight.  She  is  eligible 
for  a  pension,  hut  she  thinks  the  Govern- 
ment has  worries  enough  just  now  without 
bothering  about  a  lonely  old  woman. 
Recently  she  was  asked : 

"Rut  what  if  the  Germans  attack  New 
Fork?  The  light  will  be  in  a  position  of 
great  danger." 

She  smiled  confidently  as  she  replied: 

"They  can  never  gel  in." 

The  only  things  she  is  afraid  of  are 
trolley-cars  and  automobiles. 

Eileen  O'Connor,  a  writer  for  the  New 
York  Sun,  once  spent  the  night  in  the 
lighthouse  on  the  reef,  and  this  is  the  life- 

StOry   of   tin     keeper  aS   she  told    it    herself: 

"I  was  living  at  Sandy  Hook  when  I 
met  Jacob  Walker.  He  kept  the  Sandy 
Hook  lighthouse.  lie  took  me  to  that 
lighthouse  as  his  bride.  I  enjoyed  that. 
tor  it  was  on  land,  and  1  could  keep  a 
-aiden  and  raise  vegetables  and  flowers. 

"After  a  few  years  my  husband  was 
transferred  to  Robbins  Reef.  The  day 
we  came  here  I  said:   'I  won'1  stay.     Tin 

sight  of  water  whichever  way  1  look  makes 
me  lonesome  and  blue.'  I  refused  to. 
unpack  my  trunks  and  boxes  at  first.  I 
unpacked  them  a  little  at  a  time.  After 
a  while  they  were  all  unpacked  and  I 
stayed  on. 

"Another  time  I  felt  I  couldn't  stand 
the  sight  of  water  every  when — nothing 
but  Water.  I  felt  worse.  I  SUppOSe,  be- 
cause my  husband  had  gone  ashore  and 
overstayed  his  time.  At  all  events,  when 
I  got  back  I  showed  him  my  packed 
trunks  and  told  him  I  was  going  away,  lb- 
laughed,  and  the  next  day  he    unpacked 


my  trunks.     Thej  bav(  never  been  packed 

since. 

"My  husband  caughl  a   i  .a\  v  cold  while 

tending  the  light.  M  turned  into  pneu- 
monia. It  was  necessary  to  tak<  him  to 
the   Smith    Infirmary    on    staten    Island, 

where    he    could     ha\e     better    'are     than     I 

could  gi\  e  him  in  the  lighl  bou 

"I  could  not  leave  the  light  to  be  with 
him.  He  understood.  One  night,  while  I 
sat  up  then  tending  the  light,  1  saw  a 
boat     coming.      Something    told     me    what 

news  it   was  bringing  me.     I  expected  the 

words  that  came  up  to  me  from  the 
darkness. 

"We  are  sorry.  Mrs.  Walker,  but  your 
husband's  worse.' 

'He  is  dead.'   I  said. 

"We  buried  him  in  the  cemetery  on  the 
hill.  Eve/y  morning  when  the  sun  conn- 
up  I  stand  at  the  port-hole  and  look  in 
the  direction  of  his  grave.  Jt  has  been 
many  years  now  that  I  have  given  it  that 
morning  greeting,  for  Jacob  lived  only 
tour  years  after  we  moved  to  the  reef. 
Sometimes  the  hills  are  white  with  snow. 
Sometimes  tiny  are  green.  Sometimes 
brown.  Rut  there  always  seems  to  come 
a  message  from  that  grave.  It  is  what  1 
heard  Jacob  say  more  often  than  anything 
else  in  his  life.  Just  three  words:  'Mind 
the  light.'" 

Airs.  Walker  finds  life  in  a  lighthouse 
quite  simple,  she  says,  and  few  would 
dispute  her.     she  is  never  troubled  by  dust 

or  burglars,  and  she  is  never  afraid,  except 

on  land.     She  has  to  go' to  New  Fork  twice 

a  year  on  business,  and  then,  she  sa\  s: 

"I  am  in  fear  from  the  time  1  leave  the 
ferry-boat.  The  street-cars  bewilder  me. 
And    I   am   afraid   of   the  automobiles.      A 

fortune  wouldn't  tempt  me  to  get  into  one 
of  the  things. 

"I  never  leave  the  light  except  when  the 
day  is  fair  and  there  is  not  the  hast  sign  of 
rain.  Rut  even  with  that  start  1  have 
come  back  a  few  hours  later  through 
terrible  storms.  Once  il  took  three  hours 
to  row  from  the  docks,  a  mile  away.  A 
ferry-boat  threw  a  rope  to  us  and  drew  us  as 
near  the  lighthouse  as  it  dared.  While  I 
was  climbing  up  the  ladder  I  was  covered 
from  head  to  feet  with  a  coat  of  ice.  The 
spray  from  the  waves  froze  as  it  fell  on  me. 

"One  of  the  most  terrible  storms  I 
have  ever  seen  was  on  a  Christmas,  two 
years  ago.  I  always  spent  Christmas 
alone.  When  my  children  wen  little  1 
sent  them  ashore  to  play  with  other  chil- 
dren. When  my  son  grew  up  and  married 
I  sent  my  daughter  to  his  home  at  Tomp- 
kinsville  for  the  holidays.  Young  folks 
must  have  their  pleasures,  you  know. 
Some  one  had  to  he  on  duty.  I  wanted 
to  We  that  one. 

'That  Christmas  morning  when  the 
children  rowed  ashore  was  clear  and 
beautiful.  By  noon  a  storm  had  come  up. 
At  ten  o'clock  that  night  a  terrible  gale 
was  roaring  around  the  light.  The  snow- 
whirled  in  a  thick  white  sheet  around  the 
lighthouse.  I  couldn't  see  a  fool  away 
from  the  walls. 

"  I  knew  that  to  the  people  coming 
through  the  Narrows  the  snow  would  hide 
tin  light.  I  started  the  fog-horn.  Tin 
snow  changed  to  sleet  and  drove  against 
the  windows.  Then  above  the  driving  of 
the  shet  and  the  rattling  of  the  wind.  1 
heard  a  sound  that  I  had  heard  but  twice 
and  didn't  like  to  hear.  I  had  heard  it 
only  twice  in  twenty-five  years. 

"My  only  means  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world  was  a  row-boat.  We 
kept   it  fastened    to    the   outside   walls   by 
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a    chain.       If    that    chain    was    broken  —  a  ml 

the  noise  indicated  that  something  was 
wrong  with  it  ami  the  lio.it  was  Bwept 
away,  I  would  I"   helph 

""I  wrapt  myself  up  well  and  went  out- 
side.     The     wind     inarl\     whirled     me     "IT 

tin    landing.     It    tool,    mj    breath.     Tin 

covered   raj    hair  like  a  hood.      It  was 

a-  dark  as  t In-  inside  of  a  pocket 

"I  felt  my  way  along  tin   i<-\   walk.     \ 
I    thought,   oin    of   tin    chains   was   li 
The  loose  end,  blown  bj   tin    wind.  Btruck 
me  in  tin   eye.     Rut  I  managed  to  tie  tin 
boal  fasl  bo  that  it  couldn't  movi   againal 

the  wall. 

"Then  I  tried  to  turn  on  the  balcony 
and     get     back     to     the     door.      The     wind 

changed   and    the   gale    hlew    againsl    my 

l.ni.  It  drove  me  back.  I  held  with  all 
my  might  to  the  railing.  I  was  near  the 
iron  ladder.  If  the  wind  forced  me  off 
the  balcony  I  knew  I  could  not  get  a 
foothold  upon  the  icy  rungfl  of  the  ladder. 
Death  would  wait  for  im  on  the  rocks 
below. 

"I  prest  my  body  against  the  side  of  the 
lighthouse  and  tried  to  move  Btdewise 
toward  the  door.  I  could  make  no  head- 
way against  the  wind.  The  thought  of  tin- 
light  came  back  to  me.  It  was  never 
out  of  my  mind  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds.     I  began  to  worry  aboul  it.    The 

ocean  vessels  could  not  see  it,  but  between 
rifts  in  the  sleet  the  ferry-boats  would 
try  to  steer  by  it.  What  if  the  something 
J  always  dreaded  should  happen  while  I 
was  out  tlnn  battling  for  life  with  the 
gale? 

"I  sank  to  my  hands  and  knees,  then  I 
lay  prone  and  worked  my  way,  as  I  had 
seen  eels  work  their  way  through  the  water, 
to  the  door. 

"Of  course  the  children  could  not  get 
back    that    night.      In    such   a    gale   a    boat 

would    have   been    broken    to   splinters   a 

yard  from  shore.  I  spent  that  Christmas 
night  alone  in  the  lighthousi  ." 

Mrs.  Walker  has  saved  man\  lives  since 
she  has  kept  tin  lighl  on  Robbins  Ret  f. 
about  fifty  she  thinks,  but  she  doesn't 
keep  any  record  of  names,  for  she  finds 
that   tiny  are  generally  lacking  in  grati- 

tudi — all     except     a     dog     she     rescued  — 

for  she  sa\  -  : 

"Generally  tiny  joke  and  laugh  about 
it.  I've  never  made  up  my  mind  whether 
they  are  courageous  or  stupid.  Maybe 
they  don't  know  how  near  they  have  conn- 
to  their  Maker,  or  perhaps  they  know  ami 
an-  not  afraid.  Rut  I  think  that  in  the 
adventure  they  haven'1  realized  how  near 
their  souls  have  been  t<>  taking  flight 
from  the  body. 

"The  only  manifestly  grateful  creature 
I  ever  saved  was  a  dog.  One  bitterly  cold 
day  when  the  wind  was  whipping  the  walls 
of  tin-  lighthouse  and  the  waves  were 
washing  angrily  about  tin  little  round- 
house on  the  reef  a  big  three-masted 
schooner  labored  against  the  wind.  It 
wa>  trying  to  pass  the  reef.  The  odds  were 
strong  against  it. 

"  I  watched  it  anxiously.  Suddenly  it 
lurched,  swayed,  then  turned  on  its  side. 
1  let  down  the  boal  and  rowed  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Boating  schooner.  I  reached 
out  my  hand  to  one  after  another  of  the 
men.  Five  climbed  into  the  boat.  The 
last  one  oi  ied: 

•■•Where's  Scotty?' 

"A  hoarse  whine  answered.  I  saw  a 
sluurgy  little  brown  body  struggling  against 
a  big  wave.  One  of  the  sailors  called: 
'Ibre.  Scotty.'  With  a  mournful  little 
howl  the  dog  made  one  big  effort  and  got 
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abreast    the    boat,     leaning    against    the 


poised  oar. 

"I  dragged  him  in.  He  crouched,  shiv- 
ering, against  my  ankles.  I'll  never  for- 
get the  look  in  his  big  brown  eyes  as  he 
raised  them  to  mine.  It  took  two  hours 
to  fight  our  way  back  to  the  lighthouse. 
I  lifted  him  inside  my  cloak  and  carried 
him  up  the  ladder  to  the  kitchen.  When 
I  set  him  down  on  the  floor  he  fell  over. 

"  I  put  him  on  a  cushion  on  my  rocking- 
chair  and  covered  him  with  a  dry  blanket- 
shawl.  During  a  storm  I  always  keep  a 
pot  of  coffee  on  the  stove  for  emergencies. 
I  poured  out  a  bowl  of  it  and  forced  it 
down  Scotty's  throat.  He  gasped  and 
snorted  and  the  thin,  shaggy  little  body 
quivered.  Then  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
there  was  the  same  look  in  them  I  had  seen 
in  the  boat. 

"An  hour  afterward  the  storm  went 
down  and  the  crew  rowed  back  to  land. 
The  men  left  Scotty  with  me.  He  never 
left  me  for  a  moment.  Three  days  after- 
ward the  captain  came  back  for  Scotty. 
When  he  carried  the  little  dog  down  the 
ladder  Scotty  looked  back  over  his  shoulder 
at  me  and  whined.  Then  I  learned  that 
dogs  really  weep.  There  were  tears  in 
Scotty's  eyes. 

"  It  is  strange  that  one  of  the  pleasantest 
memories  I  have  of  my  thirty-two  years 
in  the  lighthouse  should  be  of  the  loving 
gratitude  of  a  dog." 


AIR-RAIDS     MAKING    FATALISTS 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LONDON 


THEY'LL  get  me  if  it's  to  be  the 
way!"  This  is  the  sentiment  either 
frankly  exprest  or  covertly  harbored  by  the 
7,000,000  people  in  London  since  the  hard- 
ening process  which  they  have  undergone 
through  the  air  menace.  This  spirit  of 
resignation  to  the  inevitable  is  shown  in 
various  ways.  A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  writes: 

The  city  has  many  stories  of  the  odd  be- 
havior of  prominent  citizens  when  bombs 
arc  thundering  about  the  city.  A  poet  of 
wide  renown  sits  in  an  armchair  in  his 
three-story  home — absolutely  no  protection 
from  the  German  explosives — balancing  a 
small  bust  of  Nelson  on  his  head,  defying 
the  Huns  to  "hit  that  mark!"  He  has 
never  been  accused  of  mental  lapses.  Per- 
haps he  got  his  inspiration  from  the  fact 
that  the  huge  statue  of  Nelson  on  top  of 
the  Trafalgar  Square  monument  has  with- 
stood all  the  raids. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  gets  in  a  taxicab  and 
rides  leisurely  about  the  city.  He  had 
difficulty  in  finding  a  chauffeur  who 
would  brave  the  attacks.  Now,  whenever 
a  warning  is  given,  the  Earl  is  said  to  call 
his  driver  and  to  move  about — anywhere — 
until  the  "All  clear"  is  given. 

Benjamin  B.  Russell,  a  packing-house 
representative,  <>l'  Chicago,  goes  to  bed. 
His  room  is  close  1<>  the  roof  of  a  lead- 
ing hotel,  and  a  "hit"  would  bo  sure  to 
kill  him. 

"My  notion  is,"  he  says,  "that  the 
ideal  system  is  to  go  to  sleep;  then  if 
you're  killed  you'll  never  know  it." 

The  demeanor  of  Londoners  has  changed 
slightly,  however,  since  ii  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  no  building  will  withstand 
a  direct  hit  from  one  of  the  Gotha  bombs. 
The  latest  form  of  fiendishness  would,  if 
it  struck  the  Woolworth  Building,  for  in- 
stance, probably  crash  through  ten  or  fif- 
teen   Hours    before    Stopping.      Ten    stories 


is   the   maximum   height   of    buildings    in 
London.     Most  of  them  are  five  and  six. 

The  Hun  dreads  a  dose  of  his  own  med- 
icine. This  was  amusingly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  German  aviator  who,  after 
a  raid  on  London,  was  brought  down, 
crippled.    The  Herald  correspondent  writes : 

He  was  sent  to  a  hospital,  where  he 
boasted  of  the  ruin  caused  in  London  by 
the  German  bombs.  Two  nights  later  a 
German  air-raid  took  place  in  the  neigh-' 
borhood,  and  so  terror-stricken  was  the 
wounded  German  he  got  out  of  bed  and 
tried  to  find  refuge  in  the  room  below. 
He  was  so  frightened,  however,  that  he  fell 
down-stairs  and  suffered  fatal  injuries. 


AMERICANS  VOTE  BRITAIN'S  KING  A 
"REG'LAR  FELLER" 


AMERICANS  as  a  rule  have  little 
reverence  for  kings — unless  they 
hold  four  pat  in  a  fat  jack-pot — but  since 
George  of  England  has  taken  to  buck- 
wheats and  baseball  the  boys  in  khaki  are 
quite  ready  to  vote  him  a  "reg'lar  feller." 
In  the  glare  of  the  Great  War  King  George 
has  been  revealed  as  a  truly  democratic 
monarch,  very  human,  very  sympathetic, 
close  to  the  people.  In  camps  and  hos- 
pitals "over  there,"  as  well  as  in  England, 
he  is  to  be  seen  frequently  with  a  kindly 
word  of  cheer  for  all.  Says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times: 

"We  kings  must  stick  together,"  said 
Charles  of  Austria  to  a  royal  pal  in  the 
same  boat  the  other  day.  George  of 
England  has  another  version:  "We  demo- 
crats must  stick  together,"  and  he  means 
what  he  says.  His  days  are  spent  in 
doing  his  bit  like  one  of  his  subjects, 
which  should  really  read  fellow  citizens. 

If  Thackeray  were  alive,  his  pen  would 
trace  with  that  simplicity  which  was  the 
highest  art  the  story  of  the  Fifth  George 
eating  buckwheat-cakes  with  his  Queen 
in  the  American  canteen  in  his  capital. 
How  brief  and  tactful  the  notice  of  their 
coming:  "The  King  and  Queen  desire  to 
call  at  the  Eagle  Hut,  and  will  be  there 
in  a  few  minutes."  Unannounced  they 
drive  up,  little  George  in  his  snug  uniform 
and  carrying  his  faithful  stick,  almost  a 
measure  of  himself;  Mary,  a  size  larger, 
motherly,  plain,  wholesome,  unfashionable 
in  her  dress,  simple  in  her  manner,  look- 
ing like  any  other  decent  Englishwoman 
who  has  four  well-brought-up  boys  and  a 
girl  a  copy  of  herself . 

They  climb  the  steps  into  a  hall  where 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  British,  Canadian, 
American,  are  playing  games,  writing 
letters,  singing  camp-songs,  eating  with 
the  sauce  of  hunger,  feeling  at  home  in  a 
sympathetic  atmosphere — a  free-and-easy 
place  of  many  sounds  and  laughter,  of 
liberty  and  equality.  George  and  Mary  are 
ordinary  visitors,  come  to  disturb  no  one, 
to  mingle  with  all,  to  be  friendly.  No  dis- 
tinction for  them;  and,  above  all,  no 
ceremony.  They  want  to  eat  an  American 
dish  and  sit  down  with  the  boys  at  one  of 
the  big  tables  covered  with  oilcloth. 
"Buckwheat-cakes  is  the  best  thing  we 
have,"  says  the  host,  a  little  flustered  by 
the  visit.  Ami  buokwheat-oakes  it  was, 
with  New  Bngland  maple-sirup,  George 
and  Mary  clear  their  plates  with  gusto, 
vote  the  unfamiliar  griddle-oakes  delicious, 
and    then    go    the    rounds   of    kitchens   and 


dormitories,  departing  like  people  who  had 
had  a  good  time. 

The  King  loves  a  "hero"  as  much  as 
any  one,  likes  to  talk  to  Tommy  Atkins, 
and  has  a  great  desire  to  be  hospitable  to 
the  fighting  men  from  overseas.  Heart 
and  soul  he  is  in  the  war  all  day  long.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  his 
German  forebears.  John  Bull  is  George's 
ideal  of  a  human  man.  Perhaps  he  has  a 
slight  preference  for  the  Navy,  in  which  he 
was  brought  up,  over  the  Army;  but  he 
would  never  show  it.  In  the  Navy  George 
was  taught  equality  and  how  to  be  a  man, 
and  he  has  never  felt  like  a  traditional 
King  since  he  assumed  the  crown.  Pat 
O'Brien,  of  Momence,  111.,  the  aviator  who 
escaped  from  German  captivity,  says  that 
George,  to  whom  he  told  the  story  of  his 
adventures  by  request,  is  one  of  the  most 
democratic  men  he  ever  met;  which  must 
be  true,  for  Pat  talked  to  George  without 
a  hitch  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  and  was 
never  more  at  his  ease  in  his  life. 

Here  are  a  few  intimate  facts  about 
England's  King  presented  by  the  New  York 
Herald  in  tabloid  form: 

He  is  fifty- three  years  old. 

He  has  six  children,  five  of  them  boys. 

He  is  one  of  the  best  wing  shots  in  the 
world,  an  expert  navigator,  an  au- 
thority on  men-o'-war,  and  domestic 
in  his  tastes. 

He  hates  classical  music  and  likes 
sprightly  melodies. 

He  has  the  best  collection  of  babies' 
photographs. 

He  makes  the  collection  of  postage- 
stamps  a  hobby. 

He  goes  to  the  people  of  the  humbler 
sections  and  carries  sincere  messages 
of  good-will  to  them. 

He  is  in  such  close  contact  with  the 
people  that  he  has  completely  destroyed 
the  old  belief  that  a  king  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  secrecy.  Says 
Dan  Martin,  writing  to  The  Herald  from 
London : 

I  have  seen  him  at  various  functions 
and  have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him.  It  might  displease  some  monarchs. 
but  it  is  certain  to  please  him  to  be  told 
that  he  is  far  more  like  the  average  Amer- 
ican "good  fellow"  than  like  the  austere 
figure  which  the  average  individual  sets 
up  in  fancy  as  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation. 
He  has  visited  scores  of  hospitals,  factories, 
schools,  homes  for  the  aged,  industrial 
homes,  and  labor  forums.  He  goes  about 
like  the  ordinary  citizen,  and  the  feeling  of 
friendship  for  him  is  so  deep  that  it  is  not 
even  thought  desirable  to  keep  a  close 
guard  over  him. 

Recently  he  visited  a  nursery  in  Penton- 
rille  and  talked  to  a  score  or  more  of  the 
children.     One  little  one -he  found  asleep 
with  her  head  on  the  table.      He  can 
her  hair  gently  and  remarked: 

"Poor  little  mite,  she  seems  very  tired 
and  we  must  not  disturb  her." 

Later  he  exprest  much  interest  in  a 
thirteen-year-old  boy  named  Ernest  Wil- 
liam, who  D&d  received  a  medal  for  jump- 
ing into  a  stream  and  saving  another  boy. 

"Can't  you  tell  me  all  about  it.'"  asked 
the  King. 

The  boy  blushed  and  looked  for  an  easj 

avenue  of  escape,  but  the  King  lifted  him 
lo  Ins  lap  and  listened  while  the  little  chap 
told  briefly  of  his  heroic  drrd. 

•*You  are  a  very  brave  boy  indeed,  and 
have  made  an  excellent  beginning." 

Altji in   the  ruler  was  taken   into  a   room 
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"With  Pershing  in  Mexico" 

HEN  General  Pershing  went  into  Mexico  in  '16,  no  roads  existed  for 
either  trucks  or  mule  teams.  The  desert  trails  were  quickly  whipped 
into  deep  ruts — clouds  of  alkali  dust  following  the  long  supply  trains, 
and  the  approaching  rainy  season  would  render  these  trails  impass- 
able with  mud.  But  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  rushed  "Caterpillar"  Tractors 
to  the  Border  by  special  express  trains — these  tractors  built  and  maintained 
many  miles  of  roads  during  the  dry  as  well  as  the  rainy  season,  and  kept  the 
communication  lines  open  for  hauling  supplies  to  the  troops,  far  to  the  south. 


And  today  in  France,  General 
Pershing's  troops  continue  to  depend 
upon  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  for  road 
work,  for  hauling  artillery  and 
supplies. 

For  road-building  and  freighting 
under  every  condition  of  climate  and 
soil,  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  are 
dependable  —  powerful  —  economical. 
Contractors,  city,  county  and  state 
officials,  the  United  States  and  Allied 
armies,  farmers  and  industrial  users 


in  thirty-five  different  countries — all 
have  found  these  tractors  superior  by 
every  test  of  service. 

THERE  IS  BUT  ONE  "CATERPIL- 
LAR" TRACTOR— It  is  built  only  by 
The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Stockton,  California,  and  Peoria,  Ill- 
inois. The  name  "CATERPILLAR"  is 
this  Company's  exclusive  trade-mark, 
registered  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
practically  every  country  of  theWorld. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


REG. U.S.  PAT.  OFF 
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j§  Nestling  in  the  Deep  Woods 

==  or  close  to  the  shore  of  vour  favorite  lake,  a  cozy,   substantial  Bosst-rr 

=  House    will    provide  you  with   never-ending    Summer    pleasures    and 

^  materially  reduce  your  Summer  expenses. 

=  It  will   save   you   the  constantly  rising  costs   of   living   at   Sunn    t-r 

=  it-sorts      and     furnish     a      delightful      objective     for     your     week-end 

S  motoring   trips. 

I    Bossert  Houses 

=  are  so  easy  to  erect  that  experienced  workmen  are  not  needed.     All  that  is  neces- 

=  sary  to  do  is  to  assemble  the  sections  in   accordance  with  the  simple  directions 

=  furnished.     These  sections  are  completely  finished  when  you  receive  them — even 

=s  to  painting  and  the  hanging  of  hardware.     Because  Bossert  Houses  are  built  after 

=  a  standardized    method,  fhey  are  moderate  in  price — much  lower  than  the  cost 

=  would  be  were  they  built  in  the  old-fashioned,  expensive  hand-labor  way. 

—  Bossert.   Houses  are   most    substantially    built    of  superior    quality    materials. 

=  They  should  not  be  confused  with  makeshift  structures. 

=  Bossert  Houses  arc  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents. 

EE  Send  18c   today  for  beautiful  catalog   con- 

taining illustrations,  descriptions  and  prices 
of   the     complete     line    of    Bossert    Mouses. 


i'm.u'iikma  Jionr.i. 


COLONIAL  MOOKL 


.4//  details  of  Bossert  Construction  are  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents 

1  LOUIS   BOSSERT   &   SONS,  Inc.,  1307  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   I 


SOLDIER 
AND  SAILOR 


HEALTH  FOR 

This  is  the  book  of  health  instructions  for  Army  and 
Navy  men  of  which  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
said,  "1  am  impressed  with  the  straightforward  and 
practical  advice  and  information  which  it  contains.'' 
Packed  with  information  on  Camp  Life,  Trench  Foot, 
Shell  Shock,  Venereal  Peril,  Drug  Habits,  Colds, 
Tuberculosis,  Vermin,  etc.,  etc.  Prepared  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Pocket-size,  bound  in  khaki.     Price  64  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALI.S  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


The    Rose    Bush 
of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Malx-1  "Wagnalls.  An  entrancing  story  of  an 
artist's  little  French  model.  The  escapade  that 
takes  her  into  the  garden  of  a  monastery,  the 
startling  result  of  her  visit,  and  the  beautiful 
climax,  make  a  most  unusual  and  delightful  nar- 
rative.     The    screen    drama 

"REVELATION" 

featuring  Madame  Nazimova,  is  based  upon  this 
hook,  and  the  hook  is  illustrated  with  eight 
beautiful   scenes    taken  from  the  photoplay. 

Cloth  bound,  /)/•/<<■  ' ."»  cents  net;  by  mail  88  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Happier,  Healthier  Mothers — Better  and  Stronger  Babies 


is  tic  unanimous  opinion  of  medical  and  sanitary  experts  everywhere.     How  they  may  be  made  so  by  the 

propei  protection  and  special  n unent  of  the  mother  before  and  after  her  baby's  birth  and  by  thi 

rounding  of  the  child  with  the  cur  and  comfort  s  essential  to  its  best  development,  with  all  the  moral, 
ethical,  and  physical  features  of  this  vital')  imnortanl  subject,  is  described  with  comprehensive  thorough- 
new  by  Dr.  Eli  abeth  Slomt  hesser  in  a  frank,  forcefully  written  book, 

WOMAN,   MARRIAGE  AND  MOTHERHOOD 


which  presents  the  facl    bearing;  upon  ti 
poaaibli  '       ind  suggests  ncedi 


que* lion  tiom  all 


il  I       ind  suggests  ncc-ded  reforms  for  imprc 

1 . 1 1 1 1  i  l  >.   life  in  general  and  foi  combating  the  many  »\  il  - 

•a  l  iii  h    nil    urround  the  birth  and  re  Bring  ol  oui  <  Inl  Inn. 
Mmi   ..  i.i  id  .  u  inch  com  i «  l   thought  and  which  no  parent, 


educator,oi  lover  ol  humanity  can  afford  not  to  read.  It  will 
open  \  i hi i  eyes  to  mucli  that  cries  lor  change  and  will  spur 

\ n  to  help  in  tiii  the  i  omiii ion-  described,   rhe  iaft  ts 

and  welfare  of  even    mother  and  even   child  are  bound 

up  \\  itli  the  man)   problems  winch  this  ixxrU  cli^o 


Mothers,  Fathers — Present  or  to  Be — Read  This  Book  ! 


//  Proi'Ulfs  Imparttint  Xntormaiion  on  I  In-  Woman's 
Sphere  Marriage  Laws  and  Customs  rhe  Legal  Posi- 
tion of  tin  Wife  and  Mother  Health  and  Maternity  — 
Protection  ol  Mother    tin  World  Over      Eugenl 

8vo.  Cloth,  302  pages 
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where  fifty  children  were  busy  with  their 
heads  over  their  paper.  He  was  told  they 
were  composing  poetry. 

"Can't  I  see  some  of  the  specimens?" 
he  asked  the  master. 

When  they  were  shown  to  him  he  read 
with  apparent  interest  and  rema  ked  with 
a  significant  smile: 

"I  am  quite  sure  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pose poetry,  but  it  is  a  good  way  for  the 
children  to  exercise  their  minds." 

When  the  King  first  began  his  visits 
among  the  people  of  all  classes  there  were 
many  who  believed  he  was  simply  per- 
forming what  he  regarded  as  a  duty.  Now, 
however,  the  sincerity  of  his  interest  is 
never  questioned.      Says   Tht    II <  mid: 

There  is  never  a  week  when  he  does  not 
pay  three  or  four  calls  to  the  humbler 
quarters  to  talk  with  the  worker  and  the 
uplifter.  His  gi.ts  are  numberless.  Few 
of  them  an-  mentioned  in  the  press.  He 
dislikes  publicity. 

He  has  displayed  a  very  keen  interest 
in  the  United  States,  especially  since  it 
entered  the  world-war.  He  has  missed  no 
opportunity  to  make  official  visits  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  has  said  many 
nice  things  to  them.  It  is  no  secret  that 
he  regards  Americans  as  of  the  highest 
type  and  takes  pride  in  the  growing  close- 
nessuri  relationship  between  them  and  his 

own   people. 

The  Kind's  interest  in  children  is  con- 
suming. He  loves  them  all,  the  poor  and 
the  wealthy.  To  him  a  child  is  just  a 
child,  no  matter  what  it  wears  or  where  it 
may  be.  In  facH,  his  affection  for  them 
is  so  profound  that  he  is  Europe's  leading 
collector  of  babies'  photographs.  And  it 
is  a  matter  of  much  amused  comment  by 
his  friends  that  the  more  comical  the  face 
the  more  delighted  he  is  with  the  photo- 
graph. His  chief  hobby  next  to  babies' 
photographs,  navigation,  and  machinery  is 
philately — the  collection  of  postage-stamps. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  a  most  remarkable 
collection  and  knows  in  an  instant  the 
relative  value  of  an  old  colonial  or  an 
original  Martinique. 

With  a  fresh  memory  of  thai  man  of  the 
world,  King  Edward  VII..  who  was  a  bon 
vivani  and  a  "hale  fellow"  the  world  over, 
the  people  of  England  framed  a  somewhat 
gloomy  future  for  his  son.  the  present 
King,  who  is  quite  the  contrast  of  his 
father.  But  by  a  fastidious  sincerity  the 
present  King  has  won  his  way  to  tin 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  just  a>  effectively 
as  did  his  father  in  a  more  diplomatic  way. 

Admittedly  he  lias  not  the  social  s  ifts  of 
his  late  father,  the  fluency  of  languages 
and  the  man  clous  memory  for  faces,  but  he 
has  the  same  happy  knack  of  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  lime  and  in  the 
right  place,  ami  thereby  he  has  made  a 
multitude  of  stanch  friends  who  now  rather 
proudly  say  that  no  nation  ever  had  a 
more  popular  king. 

But  the  role  of  monarch  does  not  par- 
ticularly appeal  t<»  King  George  who  has 

been  heard  to  sa\  thai  if  lie  had  only  his 
own  inclinations  to  consult  he  would  have 

"followed  his  trade."  lb  was  hivd  a 
sailor  and  is  as  much  at  home  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  dreadnoughl  as  in  a 
royal  draw  ing-rooni:  and  then-  is  nothing 
about  a  man-of-war  thai  he  dots  not 
know,  Ami  to  complete  his  ideal  career 
he  would  like  to  retire,  after  a  bit  of  sta- 
foring,  in  ilu   frit  life  of  one  of  tin   British 
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I ?ot  li  the  King  and  the  Queen  are  domes- 
tic in  their  tastes,  and,  Bays  tli«-  Herald 
correspondent : 

Their  family  life  has  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  simplicity  no  less  than 
by  its  happiness,  until  the  war  came  t<> 

distiirli  its  serenity,  as  ii    ims  d ■  with 

all  their  Loyal  subjects.  Quite  naturally 
the  requirements  of  state  must  be  ob- 
served ami  i heir  must  of  necessity  be  an 
every -day  formal  etiquette.  Hut  the  inner 
life  is  that  of  an  ordinary  English  house- 
hold, and  the  King  and  the  Queen  are  Brsl 
and  foremost  devoted  husband  and  wife 
and  fond  hu'l  wise  father  and  mother  with 
six  children. 

Early  rising  prevails  in  the  household. 
The  "skirl"  of  pipes,  formally  blown  l>> 

the   state    piper  as   he    parades    the   terrace 

at  either  Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor 
Castle  at  8  v.m..  wakens  the  echoes  and 
the  sleepers.  It  is  the  signal  thai  every 
one  must  l>e  ready  for  the  nine  o'clock 
breakfast.  This  is  done  en  fatnille, 
in  the  old-fashioned  British  way.  The 
circle  is  now  a  small  one,  the  most  not- 
able  absentee  being  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
who  is  doing  his  duty  as  a  soldier  at  the 
Front. 

After  breakfast  the  business  of  the  day 
begins  for  all  concerned.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  the  King,  when  at  home,  de- 
votes most  of  his  time  to  affairs  of  state. 
Much  depends  upon  the  program  arranged, 
for  the  time  of  royalty  is  carefully  mapped 
on!   beforehand. 

While  the  King  is  so  engaged  the  Queen 

is  busy  elsewhere.  She  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  with  never  an  idle  moment.  Her 
Majesty  is  distinguished  for  wanting  to 
know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every- 
thing in  which  she  is  interested. 

Altho  the  King  has  always  been  marked 
for  his  kindness  and  consideration,  he  is 
firm  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion. Xo  one  can  take  the  slightest 
liberty  by  word  or  deed. 

On  one  occasion  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  waited  upon  his  Majesty  with 
documents  for  perusal.  He  was  granted  an 
audience  and,  on  entering  the  "presence," 
intimated  the  papers  were  of  great  urgency 
and  he  would  be  glad  if  his  Majesty  would 
give  immediate  attention  to  them,  as  he 
was  in  a  hurry. 

The  implication  of  "hurry"  on  the  pari 
of  the  person  of  importance  was  not  wise, 
dignified,  or  courtier-like.  The  King  re- 
sented it.  He  placed  the  document  under 
a,  heavy  paper-weight  and  rang  an  electric 
bell  on  his  desk. 

Then   turning   to   the   footman,   he   said 

quietly,  "Mr. 's  carriage  at  once.    He 

is  in  a  hurry." 

The  King  is  unusually  thorough  and 
energetic  and  lias  many  qualities  that 
inspire  confidence  and  sincere  regard.  But 
he  is  entirely  independent  in  thought  and 
action  when'  personal  matters  are  con- 
cerned. As  is  pretty  well  known,  he  is  an 
excellent  wing  shot;  and  in  this  connection 
The  Herald  tells  this  story: 

A  certain  peer,  himself  on,-  of  the  most 
famous  shots  living,  was  on<  e  asked  by  the 
King,  then  Prince  George,  to  tell  him 
frankly  what  he  thought  of  his  style. 

''Well,"  replied  the  peer  bluntly  enough, 
"I  think  it  rather  awkward." 

"I  think  so  myself,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"but.  you  see,  it  suits  me,  and  I  intend  to 
stick  to  it." 

The  King  is  a  pleasing  public  speaker; 
his    voice    is   clear    and    resonant,    and    his 
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YOUR  Atwater  Kent  System  is  so    simply   and 
sturdily  constructed  that  its  operating  efficiency 
does  not  become  impaired  with  long  use. 

There  are  no  rubbing  brushes,  magnets  or  complicated 
mechanism  to  get  out  of  order.  It  will  replace  the  magneto 
on  your  last  season's  car  and  give  you  additional  thousands 
of  miles  of  satisfactory  motor  operation. 

The  big,  hot,  dynamic  spark  of  At-vater  Kent  Scientific 
Ignition  increases  motor  power,  reduces  gear  shifting  and 
motor  stalling,  saves  gas  and  facilitates  starting. 

See  your  dealer  about  an   Atwater  Kent 
demonstration  today.     Send  for  booklets. 

Atwater  Kent  MpcWorks 
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English  Connectives  Explained 

I  hf  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and   Adverbs,  dearly    and    thoroughly   described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  Jambs  C. 
FBRNALD,  L.H.I).     Cloth,  $i. 50;  by  mail,  J1.03. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    ....    NewYaA 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 

AND   HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    354-360  Fourth  Art..  N.  Y. 


Personal  Impressions  of  an  Uncrowned  King 


The  great  men  who  tower  above  their  fellows  and  whose  achievements  till 
the  pages  of  histories  are  usually  little  known  to  the  world  as  individuals, 
the  more  intimate  sides  of  their  characters  remaining  a  sealed  book  to  the 
general  public.     In  her  latest  volume,  just  issued  from  the  press. 

CECIL  RHODES 

Man  and   Empire  -  Maker 

the  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill  affords  us  a  wonderful  study  of  this  intensely 
hum. 111  personality  .it  close  range,  his  greatness  and  his  weakness.  bis  marine 
ambitions  and  bis  sensitive  nature.  She  als.i  makes  clear  for  us  rhc  tangles  <>■■ 
South  African  Politics,  lays  bare  the  intrigues  that  lurked  behind  the  celebrated 
Jameson  Raid,  and  the  outbreak  ol  fiir  Boer  War,  and  details  the  methd 
which  the  BritL-h  have  welded  the  once  troubled  states  of  the  Dark  Continent 
into  a  peaceful,  contented,  and  prosperous  democracy.  A  ureat  book  about  a 
great  man,  rilled  with  interesting  matter  from  cover  to  cover. 

-    >,  doth.  248  pages,  uiih  S  full-page  portrait  plates,  S3. 00;   by  mail.  $3.10 
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EasyRiding^^RealEconow 

for  ford  and  Chevrolet  490  Cars 

VADU  will  be  delighted  with  the  remarkably  increased  ease  of  riding 
in  a  Ford  or  Chevrolet  490  equipped  with  Dayton  Wire  Wheels. 

Their  scientific  construction  gives  a  resiliency 
that  greatly  adds  to  comfort. 

But  resiliency  is  not  all!  There's  real  econ- 
omy too much  more  tire  mileage.  A  big  fac- 
tor in  these  days  of  thrift. 

Other  advantages  are  the  distinctive  appear- 
ance  the     increased    strength the    quick    tire 

change.  This  change  is  accomplished  by  un- 
screwing the  hub  cap  and  replacing  the  extra 
■wheel,  which  is  carried  with  tire  inflated  ready 
for   instant   use. 

Daytons  not  only  decrease  the  upkeep  cost 
of  the  car,  but  add  to  the  resale  value  far  more 
than  their  cost. 

Five  Detachable  and  Interchangeable  Wheels 
and  four  inner  hubs  make  a  set.  Furnished  in 
all  standard  colors.  The  built-in  locking  device 
insures  safety  'without  interference  with  the 
quick    change    feature. 

A  specially  designed  Dayton  Wheel  Carrier 
may  be  used  for  spare  wheel. 

Be  sure  to  get  Daytons.  Look  for  the  name 
on  the  hub  cap.  See  your  dealer.  Ask  him  for 
the  booklet  which  tells  the  advantage  of  Dayton 
Wire  Wheels.  ■  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write 
direct   to   us,   mentioning  your   dealer's   name. 

Service  stations  in  all  principal  cities. 

THE  DAYTON  WIRE  WHEEL  COMPANY  DeaI y«   Be/rpned  fo'the 

increased  demand  tor  Dayton  Wire 
Dayton    Ohio  Wheels.     Write  or  wire   us  today. 


An  Aid  to  Literary  Style 

Here  is  a  practical  help  for  every  writer  and  speaker 
who  wants  to  increase  his  vocabulary,  improve  his 
English  style,  or  develop  his  fluency. 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  This  is  a  book  of  telling 
phrases,  striking  similes,  apt  expressions  of  great 
literary,  conversational  and  business  value.  It  is  of 
immeasurable  help  and  suggestion  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  strengthen  and  polish  his  language. 

Cloth  bound,  price  $1 .60  net;  by  mail,  $1 .72. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Grammar  in  Your  Vest  Pocket 

Here  is  a  handy  little,  pocket-sized  volume 
containing  in  instantly  accessible  form  the 
answers  to  all  the  grammar  questions  you  are 
likely  to  meet  in  your  business  and  social  life. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

by  James  A.  Hennessy.  Covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most 
frequently  made  in  speech  and  writing,  and 
many  puzzling  questions  of  English  usage. 
5%  x  3  inches,  cloth  bound.  Price  k5  cents.  In  full 
leather,  75  cents.     Postage  2  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life? 

THIS  is  a  supremely  important  question  for  every  one  of  us,  but  how  many  can  answer 
it  intelligently?  You,  for  instance,  may  be  unconsciously  shortening  your  days  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowledge,  the  product  of  modern  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  and  practically  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live," 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.     Invest  in  it  to-day.      It  will  cost  you  #1.00;   by  mail,  £1.12. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
on  Your  System? 

Do  you  realize  what  effective 
measures  the  excessive  smoker  or 
drinker  is  taking  to  cut  down  his 
period  of  usefulness,  how  he  lowers 
his  vitality  and  undermines  his 
powers  of  resisting  disease?  Have 
you  read  the  life  Insurance  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject?  'They  arc 
illuminating.  This  book  ■, 
you  the  <old  facts,  makes 
the  probable  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulgence, and  leaves  you  to  decide 
for  yourself. 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  from  this  point  of 
view?  Do  you  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful? Are  you  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  your  sys- 
tem needs?  This  book  will  show 
you  how  to  net  real  vital  value  out 
of  every  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoning  your 
no  by  improper  feeding. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
lation of  Right  Breathing  and 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  i.ever  learned  to 
breathe  properly,  so  as  to  energize 
and  refresh  your  whole  body?  Do 
you  take  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
sort  that  meets  your  particular 
requirements?  Are  you  helping 
your  body  to  eliminate  waste 
products?  In  this  book  you  will 
find  recommendations  that  will 
make  you  over  physically,  if  prop- 
erly followed.  It  will  go  far 
towards  making  and  keeping  you 
young. 
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utterances  very  much,  to  the  point.  But  as 
a  young  man  he  underwent  much  prelimi- 
nary misery. 

As  chairman  at  a  charity  dinner  at 
which  he  made  his  debut  as  an  orator 
he  asked  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge 
Avhat  he  should  do.  The  Duke,  a  very  old 
hand  at  the  business,  said: 

"Have  your  speech  typewritten,  hold  it 
in  your  hand,  and  refer  to  it  when  the 
moment  comes." 

But  the  Prince  decided  when  the  time 
came  to  be  more  self-reliant,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  without  his  manuscript. 

What  was  his  surprize  when  he  heard 
his  august  relative  at  his  side  exclaim: 

' '  Conceited  boy !  Why  doesn't  he  do  as  I 
told  him?    Absurd!    He'll  break  down." 

The  King  is  immensely  interested  in 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  his  periodical 
visits  to  munition-factories  give  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  His  curiosity  con- 
cerning a  machine  is  insatiable.  His 
questions  are  many  and  his  knowledge  is 
extensive.  The  Queen,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  always  wanting  to  know  something 
about  the  women's  lives,  what  are  the 
wages  earned,  their  hours  of  labor,  the  dis- 
tances traveled  from  home  to  work,  and  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  decent  homes. 

In  public  the  King  is  never  seen  smoking 
anything  but  a  cigaret.  He  never  smokes 
cigars.  But  he  is  an  old  pipe-smoker, 
and  in  private  he  enjoys  nothing  better 
than  a  good  strong  pull  at  an  old  carved 
brier  pipe  that  was  given  to  him  by  his 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Norway. 

"Yes,"  he  said  to  a  friend  some  time 
ago,  "this  pipe  is  a  grand  one,  and  I 
particularly  value  it  because  it  was  carved 
by  my  sister,  the  Queen  of  Norway." 

He  loves  nothing  better  than  to  get 
into  his  dinner-jacket  and,  with  his  carved 
brier  between  his  lips,  to  work  on  his 
correspondence  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
for  an  hour.  That  is  his  idea  of  genuine 
recreation. 


MEXICAN  EDITOR  GIVES  OUR 
NATIONAL  GAME  THE  "ONCE  OVER! 


JOSE  CAMPOS  says  that  if  he  had  not 
been  born  a  Mexican  he  thinks  he 
would  like  to  see  a  baseball  game  every 
year  on  his  birthday.  Not  very  enthusi- 
astic interest  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  a  devotee  of  the  great 
Mexican  national  sports  pelota  and  bull- 
fighting should  become  a  baseball  fan 
with  only  one  application.  Campos  is 
editor  of  The  Excelsior,  a  daily  newspaper 
published  in  Mexico  City,  and  he  recently 
visited  New  York  with  other  Mexican 
journalists.  They  witnessed  a  professional 
baseball  game  for  the  first  time,  and  Mr. 
Campos  later  wrote  his  impressions  thus- 
wise  for  the  New  York  lit  raid: 

A  large  game  of  baseball  was  celebrated 
this  afternoon  in  the  Polo  arena  in  the 
city  of  the  Bronx,  a  Long  ride  by  tram  from 
New  York  City.  As  is  the  custom  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  many  of 
the  business  houses  closed  for  the  after- 
noon, so  employees  might  attend  the 
spectacle.  At  Least  three  million  civilians, 
soldiers,  and  many  women  and  children 
were  present. 

The    pitcher    for    the    New    York    City 
troupe    was    \  er\     \aliant    and    charming. 
The  baseball   olothing  is  not    as   pretty   as 
thai  worn  by  the  toreador,  bul  the  playi 
oarrv     themselves     welL     The    game     is 
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Highly  Adhesive 
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lend  their  Strength 
and  Protective  (Dualities  to 

^sbestos^tofedeW 

Roofing  and  Siding 

You  find  just  these  qualities  in  APM  sheets  of  light,  strong  Steel 
—Asphalt— and  Asbestos.  The  Asphalt  completely  envelops  the 
Steel,  and  onto  the  Asphalt,  while  hot,  soft  and  adhesive,  has 
been  pressed  (on  both  sides  and  .on  all  edges)  a  covering  of  asphalt- 
impregnated  Asbestos.  Nature's  tant  industrial  plants  have  given  their 
own  materials,  scientifically  com-     approval:     Sizer    Forge    Co.,    Semet 


KIMBALL- 
DURAND 
GLASS  CO 

VINELANQ,N.J. 

Exterior  vfew 
opposite  V  - 


bined  to  render  well  separately 
land  better  in  combination)  ex- 
actly the  service  you  want  from 
Roofing  and  Siding. 

That    is   why  APM   is    rust- 
proof, fire-resisting,  withstands, 
without   corrosion,  sulphurous 
gases,  acid  fumes,  alkalies  and 
dampness  (even  that  of  salt 
air). 

And  these  builders  of  impor- 


Solvay  Co.,  American  Can  Co.,  Blaw 
Steel  Construction  Co.,  Buckeye  Cot- 
ton Seed  Oil  Co.,  Colorado   Fuel   & 
Iron  Works,  Cosden  &  Company,  Erie 
Forge  &  Steel  Co.,  General  Chemical 
Co.,  Great  Lakes  Eng.  Co.,  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  Penn.  Salt  Mfg.  Co., 
Trussed  Concrete   Steel  Co.,  Utah 
Copper  Co.,  Yale  University  and 
hundreds  of  others. 

APM  comes  in  standard  gauges  and  sizes, 
and    two   permanent    colors:  red  and  black. 
Booklet     112    describes     APM     and    other 
Aspromet  Products. 
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Smith,  Hinchman  t?  Grylls 
A rchitecti 


Bl£  JrVOdUCtlOfl  and  accurate  manufacture  are  two  prime 
essentials  in  Government  work.  Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  aid 
materially  in  accomplishing  these  results  by  eliminating  shadow  zones 
in  the  enormous  new  Dodge  Brothers  Ordnance  plant  here  shown. 

To  structural  durability  is  added 
equally  durable  windows  which  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  this  plant  where 
the  glass  area  is  practically  one  third 
that  of  floor  space.  There  are  134,000 
square  feet  of  Fenestrated  wall  and 
sawtooth  roof,  and  500, 000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.    31,775  lineal  feet  of 


Fenestra  operator  open  and  close  the 
sash  as  desired.  As  in  other  modern 
manufacturing  structures  everywhere, 
the  final  judgment  of  the  nation's 
expert  engineers  approves  Fenestra. 
Daylight,  Ventilation,  Weathering  and 
Fire  Protection  are  Fenestra  values  — 


for  the  full  story  address 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  3901  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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played  with  the  bands,  l>ut  is  not  lil<«; 
pelota  in  any  respeot.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  ball  off  the  ground,  and  the 
troupe  w  1 1 i < •  1 1  dors  m>  the  Longest  wins  the 

game. 

In  place  of  a  bull  baseball  lias  an  umpire, 
a  man  who  does  not  play  the  game,  but 
who  is  authority  of  the  game.  Unlike  tlie 
judge  of  the  bull-fight,  lie  stands  on  the 
held.  He  is  not  goaded  with  pikes, 
banderillas,  and   anally   the  sword,  as  is 

the  bull,  hut   is  the  recipient  of  ahuse  from 

both  the  players  and  the  multitude  seated 
in  the  buge  arena.  Instead  of  "another 
hull,"  the  crowds  when  displeased  yell  "(let 
the  hook!"  Thai  is  a  figure  of  speech 
which  means  that  another  umpire  is  de- 
sired. The  umpire  is  also  called  a  "robber" 
and  a   "  big  fathead." 

The  people  at  a  baseball  game  con- 
tinually are  eating  or  chewing  gum  or 
smoking.  But  these  occupations  of  the 
mouth  do  not  prevent  a  perpetual  yelling. 
It  is  difficult  for  one  knowing  little  En- 
glish to  understand  the  things  cried  at 
the  players  or  the  umpire.  But  1  assume 
from  the  manner  of  expression  that  words 
common  to  the  lower  classes  are  used. 

On  a  large  board  at  the  back  of  the 
field  is  enumerated  the  number  of  times 
that  each  troupe  drops  the  ball.  The 
troupe  dropping  the  ball  the  fewest  times 
wins  the  game.  Unlike  the  bull-fight, 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  which  will  win. 
In  that  respect  the  American  game  of 
baseball  is  typical  of  all  things  American — 
it  is  more  spectacular  than  scientific.  I 
think  if  I  understood  English  perfectly  and 
had  played  baseball  all  my  life  and  had 
not  been  born  a  Mexican  I  should  like  to 
see  a  baseball  game  every  year  on  my 
birthday  anniversary. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ROYAL  NORTH- 
WEST MOUNTED  POLICE 


M*T*HE  Northwest  Mounted"  have 
-l  gone  to  the  Front.  Several  squad- 
rons of  mounted  troops  made  up  from 
these  riders  of  the  northern  plains  are  now 
on  the  other  side,  or  on  their  way.  to  make 
up  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Canadian 
cavalry  in  Picardy. 

The  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
of  Canada  was  their  official  title,  and  for 
half  a  centurj  they  have  been  famous  for 
their  exploits.  The  Digest  not  long  ago 
told  how-  an  inspector  of  the  Mounted 
Police  trailed  the  murderers  of  two  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  finally,  after  a  two-year 
search  among  the  Eskimos  of  the  frozen 
North,  brought  them  out  of  their  icy  fast- 
nesses to  face  a  Canadian  trial.  While  on 
this  little  job  these  hardy  "policemen" 
traveled  6,000  miles  through  snow  and  ice. 
by  horse,  boat,  and  dog-train,  to  bring  the 
Eskimo  criminals  to  justice.  Another 
story  of  the  caliber  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  to  fight  the  Teuton  hordes  is  thus  told 
by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

A  strong  force  of  United  states  cavalry 
were  once  escorting  to  the  Forty-ninth 
Parallel  a  band  of  some  two  hundred  very 
dissatisfied  Canadian  Indians,  who,  fearing 
punishment  for  some  misdeeds,  had  skipl 
the  international  boundary  and  run  amuck 
in  the  northern  States.  After  official 
correspondence  between  Washington  and 
Ottawa,  they  had  been  rounded  up,  and 
were  being  returned  to  their  own  countn  . 


The  Indian-  w.n  angrj  and  sufficiently 
restive  to  make  their  escort  anxious  to  he 
rid  of  the  job;  and  the  understanding  was 
thai  the  captives  would  be  mel  by  another 

escort  at  tlie  honhr. 

When  the  border  was  reached,  three 
Uniformed  men  met  them  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  two  rankers.  Some- 
what surprized,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  asked,    •Where's  your  escort'.'" 

"  We're  it.  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  tipping 
his  hat. 

"Hut  Where's  the  rest  of  you'/" 

"He's  washing  the  breakfast  dishes." 

This  story  is  old,  but  has  the  merit  of 
being  true.  These  four  men  were  deemed 
by  their  superior,  and  proved  themselves 
to  be,  a  sufficiently  powerful  .escort .  Tin; 
magic  lay  in  the  fact  that  lhe\  wore  the 
Scarlet  tunic  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police. 

The  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
of  Canada  has  been  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable forces  of  trained  men  in  the 
world.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  Bay  that, 
for  their  exploits  are  famous;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  past  tense  must  now  be  em- 
ployed. The  Mounted  Police  have  gone  to 
war.  After  four  years  of  disappointed 
hopes,  during  which  they  chafed  us  hounds 
in  leash,  the  scarlet-coated  'riders  of  the 
plains,"  as  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  worked  for  forty-five  years  affection- 
ately call  them,  have  been  "permitted" 
to  go  overseas. 

The  announcement,  suddenly  as  it 
came,  did  not  bring  such  a  shock  to  those 
who  knew  and  loved  the  Mounted  Police 
as  it  might  normally  have  done,  for  a  little 
o\  er  a  year  ago  the  Federal  Government  of 
Canada  abrogated  its  contracts  with  the 
provincial  government  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  whereby  the  Mounted  Police 
exercised  police  jurisdiction  over  those 
provinces,  and,  withdrawing  the  men 
from  police  work  proper,  detailed  them  for 
special  war-duties,  such  as  watching  dis- 
affected alien  districts.  But  the  Govern* 
ment  still  kept  them  at  home,  calling  then- 
services  "indispensable,"  notwithstanding 
that  every  upstanding  mother's  son  of 
them  was  itching  to  be  off,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  as  fast  as  each  Mounted 
Policeman's  time  expired  he  almost  in- 
variably enlisted.  Any  branch  of  the  army 
was  only  too  pleased  to  get  an  ex-Mounted 
Policeman! 

Nearly  eight  hundred  men.  luarb  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  famous  force,  are 
headed  for  the  battle-fields  of  France. 
where  they  will  undoubtedly  show  their 
mettle  as  they  have  done  on  the  prairies 
of  Canada,  and,  says  the  writer  in  the 
Tribune: 

The  passing  of  the  police  will  Leave  a 
great  blank.  That,  of  course,  goes  without 
saying.  The  wild-west  scenario  writer, 
the  serialist  whose  hero  can't  prove  an  alibi 
and  is  forced  to  fly  the  country,  while  his 
only  brother  (who  really  committed  the 
crime  i  marries  the  girl,  will  be  the  poorer. 
Every  traveler  in  the  West  will  miss  that 
startlingly  picturesque  figure  who,  in  these 
drab  days,  did  manage  to  infuse  a  little 
color  into  life.  They  became  very  familiar 
with  the  trim,  smart  mounted  policeman. 
His  scarlet  tunic,  his  Stetson  hat.  his  tight 
riding-breeches,  his  boyish,  insouciant  air, 
and  his  perfect  poise  of  authority  will 
remain  to  them  a  picture  simply  delightful. 
He  was  the  true  glamour  of  romance.  Ho 
was  the  bright  boy.  the  ladies'  pet,  the 
swell  dancer,  the  perfect  cavalier,  just  as 
his  horse,  his  beautiful  prairie-bred  horse. 
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A  Five -Year  Test 

FOR  five  consecutive  years 
MisterCalorite  Spark  Plugs 
have  been  used  exclusively 
in  the  engines  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Automobile  Busses  in  New  York. 

Under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  this 
service  through  the  intense  heal  of  July — 
the  bitter  cold  of  January  thousands  of 
starts  under  heavy  load  —  uphill  and  down 
Mnster  Plugs  have  consistently  performed 
and  have  conspicuously  helped  to  maintain 
the  splendid  service  of  this  famous  trans- 
portation system. 

Insist  on 


ASTER 


Calorite  Spark  Plugs 

BUILT  UP  TO  A 

STANDARD— 

NOT    DOWN  TO 

A  PRICE 

Six  Styles 

A  Plug  for  Every 
Engine 

$1.00  and  $1.25 
each 
depending 
upon  the  type 

Made  and 
Guaranteed  by 

Hartford 

Machine  Screw 

Company 

546  Capitol  Ave. 

Hartford 
Connecticut 


/raster. 


KMTfORD  fXXINC 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY  qui.kly    baoomM 

plain  tn  the  man  •>!   womftD  wbo« investif 


The  apex  of  perfection 
is  the  point  of  a 

Venus  pencil 

17  Black  Degrees  -2  Co-pying 

American  Lead  Pencil  CcN.Y. 


Rariest,     snappiest     hi 
money  can  buy.  An  badlTidua] 
whet  1  i  <>f  tht  hicj  - 

cle  world,  Baay  payment-.  n  i 
W  ••  ship 

On  Approval  ' 

Freight  Prepaid.    Keep  it      y 
if  you  like  it — pay  small  ■)■■- 
posit,  then    $1.00    a  week  ;      *£ 
or    return     at    OUT    expense.      * 
x    at    all.      (.liar.    |    |  r». 

Best    Tires — the   famous 


.„'  Featur 

finger"  crips;  lj-.irm 

a*t^r  brake; 

U  color  desitrn,  etc. 


$9.00  Vitalic  De  Luxe  Tires 


WRITE  TODAY 


for  Plan  and   big  Black  Beauty  Catalr.g  (in 
colors).     FREE.    Pick  out  your  model. 

RAVERFORD  CYCLE  CO.   'Est.  22  Yrs.)    Dtpt.  &30,  PHILADELPHIA 
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COMMERCIAL   FANS 


Seven  Ways 
to  Cooler  Days 

Turn  on  the  fan — turn  off  the  fires.  Cut 
out  the  steps — cut  down  the  work. 

That's  the  way  to  keep  cool  these  sum- 
mer days. 

Forget  the  kitchen  and  the  hot  stove. 
Let  electricity  do  your  cooking — at  the 
table. 

Stop  heating  up  the  house  when  what 
you  want  is  heat  in  the  bottom  of  a  flat- 
iron.     Let  electricity  put  it  there. 

Quit  pushing  the  treadle  of  your  sew- 
ing machine.  Let  electricity  do  it  for  you. 

Here  are  seven  ways  to  cooler  days — 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Fan — It  sweeps 
your  home  with  breeze — carries  comfort  into 
every  room — puts  life  into  work  and  play. 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Toaster-Stove — 
It  cooks  breakfasts,  suppers  and  lunches  at  the 
table — fries  eggs,  ham  or  bacon,  broils  steak, 
makes  toast — in  short,  does  the  work  of  a  gas 
stove  without  heating  up  the  room. 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Turnover  Toaster 
— It  makes  the  toast  right  at  your  elbow,  two 
pieces  r.t  a  time,  and  ingeniously  enables  you 
to  turn  the  toast  without  touching  it. 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Percolator  —  It 
does  away  with  coffee  pot  and  stove.  What's 
more,  it  makes  better  coffee,  and  keeps  it  hot 
and  ready  to  serve  right  within  your  reach. 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Iron  —  It,  too, 
cuts  out  stove  and  steps  and  makes  possible 
ironing   anywhere   there's   a   lamp-socket. 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Sew  -  Motor — It 
attaches  to  any  ordinary  machine.  Makes 
treadling  unnecessary,  does  the  v  ork  faster. 

A  Westinghouse  Electric  Milk-Warmer — 
It's  the  coolest,  easiest  way  to  heat  the  baby's 
milk,  night  or  day.     No  fire  needed. 


Irons.  $4  00  to  $6. SO 


Percolators,   $8.00   to   $13  00 


Turnover  Toaster.  $o  00 
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FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 

Big  Breeze 
at  Little  Cost 

What  isn't  it  worth,  to  insure  your  health, 
your  comfort,  your  pleasure,  your  efficiency, 
against  the  heat? 

What  isn't  it  worth  to  enjoy  May  indoors 
when  it's  July  outside?  To  have  a  never- 
failing  breeze  at  your  call  in  any  room,  night 
and  day? 

It's  worth  a  big  price,  surely,  and  yet  you 
can  buy  all  this  for  a  trifling  sum. 

To  get  at  the  real  cost  of  a  Westinghouse 
Electric  Fan,  consider  that  it  is  built  to  serve 
you  ten  to  fifteen  years  or  longer  and  that 
Westinghouse  Fans  can  be  bought  for  as  little 
as $10. 

The  cost  of  current  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  size  of  the  fan  and  your  local  rate,  but  at  an 
average  charge,  an  8-inch  Westinghouse  Fan 
will  give  five  hours'  breeze  for  one  cent. 

Five  hours'  comfort  for  half  the  price  of  a 
postcard.  Twenty-four  hours  of  steady  breeze 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  a  car-ticket. 

What  other  little  expenditure  will  yield  such 
big  returns? 


Points  to  Consider  in  Buying  a  Fan 

Long  life,  quiet  operation,  economy  of  current  —  all 
these  depend  largely  on  the  motor.  Westinghouse  Fan 
motors  are  produced  with  all  the  care  and  expertness  that 
have  helped  make  the  name  Westinghouse  world-renowned 
in  motor  building. 

Beauty  is  another  distinguishing  quality  of  Westing- 
house Fans.  Graceful  in  outline,  attractively  finished  in 
dull  rich  black,  they  harmonize  with  any  scheme  of  in- 
terior decoration  and  are  in  good  taste  anywhere. 

The  way  to  assure  yourself  of  this  is  to  see  them  at 
your  dealer's.  You  can  pick  out  Westinghouse  Fans  in- 
stantly by  their  good  looks. 

They're  sold  by  light  and  power  companies,  elec- 
trical, department  and  hardware  stores. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sew-Motor,   $15.00 


Toaster-Stove.  $7.00 


Milk-Warmer.   $8.50 
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Clean^our  Car 


Try  this  new  method.  Saves  washing  and 
preserves  the  newness  of  the  finish.  Spray 
your  car  with 

AUTO 

Instantly  removes  dust,  mud  spots  and 
road  tar.  Cannot  scratch.  Restores  the 
lustre  and  saves  repainting.  All  this  in  15 
to  20  minutes'  time  at  average  cost  of  5c 
per  cleaning. 

Send  for  complete  outfit  including  sprayer. 
Price  Si. 50.  Also  sold  by  reliable  dealers. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
361  Ellicott  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOKKEEPER 

GET  OUT   OF  THE   RUT: 

b( k  otne  a  ( Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yoursilf ;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  Is, 000  yearly;  have  more 
business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.    Write  for  booklet  and   special  offer. 

We  have  no  solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,  168  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 


whiting-AdAms 
RUSHES 


ALL  GRADES 


FOR  THE  GREAT  CARRIERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

The  requirements  of  Railroads  and 
Steamships  demand  best  quality,  long 
wearing  bristle  brushes. 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes 

have  for  many  years  been  in  use  for  Railroad 
and  Marine  work  by  t'.io  most  exacting  arti- 
sans. Toughest  and  beet  quality  bristles  used 
in  them.  Desirable  styles.  Vulcan  Rubber 
Cemented  method  of  holding  bristles  pre- 
vents shedding  or  failure. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Litcrat'irc.  Dcpt.  A 

John  L.  Whiting- J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  0»rr  100  Years 

WliltiiiK-A.taint  Bruiliea  Awarded  Gold  Modal  and 
unicial   Ulna  Kihlioii,    Blftutt  Award    at         r* 
Panama-Pacific  ■aBOSftstOft,  11U6 


that  he  trained  into  its  fascinating  habit  of 
standing  unhaltered  with  its  reins  over  its 
he.id,  was  the  perfect  horse. 

Here  are  the  facts:  Comprising  about 
eight  hundred  officers  and  men,  the  force, 
in  addition  to  policing  the  comparatively 
well-settled  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
Yukon  and  the  sparsely  populated  North- 
west Territories.  The  total  area  patrolled 
amounted  to  nearly  two  million  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  nine  hundred 
thousand.  In  other  words,  there  was  one 
Mounted  Policeman  to  every  2,400  square 
miles  and  to  every  1,400  people.  Yet  the 
land  they  policed  was  one  of  the  best 
policed  and  law-abiding  sections  of  the 
world.  Crime  statistics  were  low.  The 
'bad  man,"  that  ogre  of  those  sections  of 
the  United  States  corresponding  in  longi- 
tude, characteristics,  and  population  to 
western  Canada,  was  unknown.  The 
Indian,  once  the  terror  of  the  settler,  was 
quiet  and  becoming  civilized. 

Before  he  was  accepted,  a  recruit  was 
required  to  ride  well.  During  his  proba- 
tion, he  learned  the  entire  management  of 
horses,  stable  duties,  and  the  ground- 
work of  veterinary  science.  Among  the 
things  he  had  to  learn  because  he  had  to 
know  them  were  cooking,  shooting,  the 
criminal  code,  the  Indian,  customs,  fisher- 
ies, railway,  land,  and  other  laws,  federal 
and  provincial,  court  procedure,  map- 
sketching,  first  aid,  and  traveling  by  com- 
pass, stars,  and  watch. 

His  daily  round  developed  versatility. 
First  and  foremost  he  was  a  policeman — • 
not  a  soldier,  despite  his  military  uniform 
and  discipline,  but  a  member  of  the  civil 
service.  He  patrolled  the  country,  making 
a  regular  house-to-house  visitation  on  the 
prairies  between  certain  definite  points.  In 
a  case  of  distress,  he  was  responsible  for 
carrying  provisions  or  for  taking  quick 
measures  to  cope  with  disease.  To  the 
new  settler  he  was  a  well-spring  of  invalu- 
able information.  He  would  have  to 
organize  the  countryside  to  fight  a  prairie- 
fire  if  he  encountered  one,  or  to  fight  it 
himself  if  reenforcements  were  unavailable. 
He  might  be  put  on  the  trail  of  a  horse- 
thief,  or  a  cattle-rustler,  escort  criminals  to 
trial,  serve  criminal  processes,  or  handle 
lunatics. 

The  Mounted  Police  were  also  called 
upon  to  furnish  escorts  for  government 
agents  on  a  tour  among  the  Indians;  they 
did  quarantine  work  for  the  Agricultural 
Department,  rounded  up  sportsmen  who 
violated  the  game  laws,  collected  timber 
dues  and  guarded  the  timber,  patrolled 
the  border  to  prevent  smuggling,  pro- 
tected the  fisheries,  and,  by  arrangement 
with  the  post-office  authorities,  they  carried 
the  mail  into  the  far  north  on  dog-sledges. 

And  for  these  services  the\  were  paid 
one  dollar  a  day! 

'I'Ik  Tribune  tells  something  of  the  origin 

of  the  force: 

The  force  was  organized  in  1873,  and, 
consisting  of  1.V.I  men,  was  established  at 
Fori  Garry,  since  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
This  number  proving  insufficient,  a  new 
division  was  raised  and  dispatched  from 
Toronto  in  June.  L875,  traveling  li.\  train 
to  Fargo.  N.  I),  for  there  were  no  railways 
iii  Canada  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  in 
those  days.  Prom  Fargo  thej  made  the 
resl   of  their  journey  on   horseback,   two 

hundred  strong;  and  as  a  preliminary 
the\  made  a  circle  through  the  wot  to 
look  the  ground  over. 


It  was  an  inspiring  sight,  that  first  ride 
of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  It 
symbolized  what  was  then  not  so  plati- 
tudinously  called  the  historic  westward 
march  of  civilization,  for  the  Canadian 
West  was  in  those  days  almost  unknown, 
a  kind  of  come-and-find-me  land  inhabited 
only,  by  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  a  few 
degenerate  white  men.  "Unexplored" 
was  written  over  most  of  it.  Even  so 
shrewd  a  judge  as  the  great  Disraeli,  of 
England,  characterized  it  as  "illimitable 
wilderness."  True,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  there,  trading  groceries  and 
firearms  with  the  Indians  in  exchange  for 
furs,  but  that  famous  "Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  England,"  founded  by 
Charles  II.,  with  a  blanket  charter  in  1670, 
were  ubiquitous. 

To  stabilize  their  authority,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  given  permission  for  the 
Mounted  Police  to  be  raised,  disciplined, 
and  conducted  on  a  military  basis.  From 
the  very  first  the  distinctive  color  of  their 
uniform  was  red.  There  was  a  reason  for 
this.  The  Indians,  after  many  encounters 
with  the  United  States  military,  had  got 
a  great  hatred  ■ef  blue.  There  is  one 
case  in  the  Mounted  Police  records  of  a 
policeman  narrowly  escaping  death  at  the 
hands  of  Indians  because  his  red  tunic 
was  covered  by  a  blue  greatcoat. 

The  expeditionary  train  was  from  four 
to  five  miles  long.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant thing  was  that  in  the  rear  followed 
a  number  of  cattle  and  mowing  and  other 
agricultural  machines.  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand miles  were  traversed  in  this  ex- 
pedition, in  over  four  months  on  the  trail. 
During  the  journey  detachments  were 
left  to  establish  posts  at  a  number  of 
points.  These  latter  increased  until  at  the 
time  of  their  drafting  the  force  controlled 
twelve  districts  with  nearly  two  hundred 
posts.  The  farthest-flung  detachment  was 
at  Herschell  Island,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  2,500  miles  from  head- 
quarters, and  at  Fullerton,  on  the  north- 
west shore  of  Hudson  Bay. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that 
those  who  needed  the  law  in  that  wild 
country  were  the  ones  who  objected  to  its 
importation,  and  whisky-smuggling  and 
whisky-selling  to  the  Indians  were  among 
the  first  matters  to  demand  the  attention  of 
the  new  force.  In  four  years  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Mounted  Police  was  firmly 
established,  and  they  had  made  friends  of 
the  Indians,  for  whom  old  Chief  Crowfoot 
spoke  when  lie  announced  at  an  Indian 
conference: 

"The  police  have  protected  us  as  the 
feathers  of  the  bird  protect  it  from  the 
liosts  of  winter." 

A  somewhat  piquant  aspect  is  lent  to 
this  in  the  fact  that  the  preceding  summer 
a  historic  character,  in  the  person  of  the 
redoubtable  Sitting  Hull.  Bed  into  Canada 
after  the  massacre  of  General  Custi  I 
army.  The  old  Sioux  endeavored  to  rally 
the   Canadian    Indians   in  a   sympathetic 

war.  lie  managed  U)  create  some  dis- 
turbance nearly  six  thousand  of  his  own 
braves  were  with  him  to  overawe  their  red 
hosts  i>ut  he  found  it  impossible  to 
intlanie  t  he  ( 'anadian  Indians  against  the 
red-coated  riders  of  the  plains.  Sitting 
Hull  remained  an  unwelcome  guest  of  the 
''anadian  West  for  nearlv  four  years, 
until  eventually  the  Mounted  l'olice  per- 
suaded him  to  return. 

The   records   of   the   i.m.-,    are   full   of 
instances     of     unexampled     heroism,     of 
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If  You  Have  Acid-Mouth 
Your  Teeth  are  Sure  to  Go 


■J-Mf"* 


THIS  young  man,  half  jokingly,  puts  a 
litmus  test  paper  in  his  mouth  for  a 
few  seconds.  Removing  it,  he  sees  the  blue 
paper  turn  pink  before  his  eyes — the  un- 
failing sign  of  "Acid-Mouth." 

With  an  effort,  he  pulls  his  eyes  away 
from  the  telltale  test  paper  and  they  stray 
over  and  note  the  shrunken  cheeks  of  a 
toothless  old  man.  This  picture  recites 
the  history  of  neglected  teeth. 

When  the  bits  of  food  which  lodge  be- 
tween your  teeth  and  under  the  gums  dis- 
solve and  break  up  in  the  constant  warmth 
and  moisture,  a  condition  the  dental  scien- 
tists call  "Hyperacidity"  or"AcidTMouth" 
is  formed.  This  reacts  against  the  hard 
enamel  of  your  teeth  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  actually  eats  it  away. 

Once  the  acid  penetrates  the  protecting 
enamel,  the  soft  dentine  within  becomes  ex- 
posed and  tooth  decay  becomes  so  rapid  that 
it  soon  becomes  useless  to  treat  the  tooth. 


This  is,  in  brief,  what  authorities  claim 
is  the  cause  of  more  than  95%  of  all  tooth 
troubles. 

To  effectively  counteract  the  effects  of 
"Acid  Mouth,"  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  has 
been  compounded.  Regular,  consistent 
use,  twice  a  day,  is  decidedly  effective  in 
preventing  tooth  decay,  and  in  retarding 
decay  where  already  started.  Pebeco 
cleanses  the  mouth,  sweetens  the  breath, 
and  brightens  the  teeth. 

If  you  wish  to  make  sure  whether  you 
have  "Acid-Mouth,"  send  for  a  set  of  free 
test  papers.  These  are  litmus  papers— the 
standard  laboratory  test  papers  for  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  acid.  If  one  turns 
pink  when  moistened  in  your  mouth  an 
acid  condition  exists.  Brush  your  teeth 
with  Pebeco  and  make  the  paper  test 
again.  Note  that  acid  condition  is  absent 
after  Pebeco  has  been  used. 


Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists 
Made  by  LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  126  William  Street,  New  York 


Under  sole  license  vrantcd  by  III.  Federal  Trade  Commi 


Pebeco  has  been  made  in  New 
York  City  since  1903.  Every  snare 
of  Lehn  &  Fink  stock  and  every 
dollar's  worth  of  bonds  are  owned 
by  American  citizens;  not  one  dol- 
lar from  the  sale  of  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste  finds  its  way  to  any  alien 
enemy  or  any  alien  interests. 


OUR    SIGN    IS   OUR    BOND 


Litmus 

Test 
Papers 


Send  for 

these  free 

test  papers 

today 
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MOSLER 


PLUG 


The  best  of  materials,  plus 

practical  knowledge  and  tech- 

nical   skill,  make  Vesuvius 

quality. "  _A.  R.  mosler 

To  make  the  finest  quality  plug,  sold  at 
the  Standard  Price  of  $1.00,  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Vesuvius. 
It  is  designed  and  constructed  to  develop 
maximum  power,  to  secure  flexibility,  to 
insure  absolute  certainty  of  operation  under 
all  motor  conditions,  to  economize  fuel 
consumption. 

It's  an  achievement  made  possible  only  by  18 
years'  experience  in  spark  plug  manufacture 
and  development. 

The  Vesuvius  is  so  good — it  is  known  as 

'The  Indestructible  Plug" 

and  it  lives  up  to  its  name.   Guaranteed  to  outlast  the  Motor. 

Buy  them  anywhere  at  the  standard  price— $1.00.  (Vesuvius  Mica 
Tractor  Plug,  $2.00.) 

"Mosler  on  Spark  Plugs"  written  by  A.  R.  Mosler  —  authority  on 
ignition  problems  — sent  free.  Tells  the  right  plug  for  all  motors. 
Address  A  R  MogLER  &  CQ  ?  New  York  Ry_ 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Spit  Fire  (platinum  point )  Plugs  for  Magnet,.  Ignition  Systems 
$2.50,  and  Superior  Plugs  for  the  Ford  Car  75  cte. 


—Five  Inspiring  Little  Books- 
Each  of  these  delightfully  entertaining, 
instructive  and  inspiring  little  books  is 
written  by  a  man  of  recognized  leadership 
in  his  subject. 

The  Conservation  of  Womanhood'and  Childhood, 
by  Theolore  Roosevelt;  The  Misfortune  of  a  World 
Without  Pain,  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  LL.  D.; 
The  Latent  Energies  in  Life,  by  Charles  P.  Brown, 
D.D.;  The  Call  of  Jesus  to  Joy,  by  Wm.  E.  Griffis, 
D.D.;  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  by  Win.  J.  Bryan. 

Each  volume  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 

Each  volume,  boxed,  75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


I— JERE    is  a  splendid  new  book 
of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment  that   will   help    men     and 
women  everywhere. 

INSPIRATION    AND    IDEALS 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

One  bright  chapter  for  earh  day  ill  the  year  is  Included 
tin  such  sulijn'ts  as  liri'Ud-lllincledness,  Convictions,  DiHtieneo. 
Failure,  Ambition,  lleauty,  and  hundreds  of  others.  A  delight- 
ful book  tn  use  as  a  pift.  "Pleasing  and  beneficial  to  the 
average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  silk  book-mark;  *$i. 25  net; 
by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Practical  Books  for   the  Writer,   Speaker,   Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK;H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  oi  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  ami  correspon- 
dence which  an-  not  him  lied  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  york  limes  says:  "The 
sropc  ami  plan  of  tin-  volume,  which  is  of 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantl]  .mi  uui  sound." 
$  1  00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08. 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 

Spelling 

Mon  than  12,000  typical  aimpllficationa, 
Cloth.  75  cent*;    By  mail,  8  cent    i 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 
A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin,  Growth,  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  lor  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
alitj  in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions   to   authors   on  the  manner  of   pre- 
paring copy. ■■,!■<,  Mi  I  unit  ling  111. iiiusciipi-.. 

copyright  lav       r       I  loth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  fx.08. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A  Desk-Book    of    Twenty-five  Thou- 
sand Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

1  iiuii-h.  Foreign,  Bible,  an  1 
Geographical  Term  and  Proper  Names 
carefully  Pronounced,  Annotated  and  Condaeh  Defined. 
(loth.  7S0  pages,  fX.75;  Indexed  J-'. 00;  Full  Leather 
Indexed    Jj.oo;    by  mail.    [21    .Mil. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 
A  in  torit  tl  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lextco  Large  quarto,  cloth,  $1.00; 

b]    mail.  Il.07, 

354-60  Fourth   Avenue,  New   York 


"patrols"  running  into  thousands  of  miles, 
of  enormous  distances  traveled  and  periods 
of  time  consumed  for  the  apprehension  of 
criminals.  Without  selecting  an  invidious 
example  mention  can  be  made  of  the 
famous  journey  made  by  Constable  Ped- 
ley,  stationed  at  Fort  Chippewyan,  in  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  Alberta. 

An  evangelist  striking  into  the  Peace 
River  country  on  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  and  half-breeds  was  forced 
to  winter  in  a  very  bleak,  remote  spot, 
with  only  a  half-breed  guide  who  did  not 
understand  English.  The  isolation  drove 
him  mad.  Pedley  was  dispatched,  found 
the  missionary,  and  brought  him  to  the 
post,  then  started  with  him  to  the  nearest 
settlement  for  medical  attention.  They 
left  Fort  Chippewyan  the  second  week  in 
December,  and  traveled  over  the  snow  by 
dog-team  for  500  miles.  During  the 
journey  the  temperature  ranged  from  20 
to  50  degrees  below  zero.  Their  journey 
took  them  through  a  country  infested  by 
wolves;  at  one  time  the  madman  burst 
his  bonds,  and  escaped.  On  another 
occasion  they  encountered  a  blizzard  that 
lasted  two  days,  the  whole  time  of  which 
they  were  lashed  to  a  tree.  They  reached 
Fort  Saskatchewan  after  almost  a  month 
on  the  road.  The  missionary  was  saved, 
but — and  here  was  the  tragic  part — Con- 
stable Pedley  himself  lost  his  reason. 


SEA-SERPENT  SEASON  OPENS  WITH  A 
TALE  FROM  AFRICA'S  SHORES 


THAT  old  dear,  the  sea-serpent,  has 
appeared  again.  Ethelbert  G.  Fother- 
ingay  says  so,  and  as  he  is  not  a  German  his 
word  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration. 
In  fact,  he  was  loath  to  tell  the  story,  for 
he  is  hep  to  the  merry  ha-ha  that  usually 
greets  sea-serpent  tales.  Of  course,  this  is 
the  open  season,  and  they  may  be  caught  at 
any  time  now  off  seacoast  summer  resorts. 
But  this  serpent  chose  the  coast  of  Africa 
for  his  appearance — probably  he  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  deep-sea  lair  by  a  prowling 
submarine,  and  took  it  on  the  run  for  the 
south. 

Mr.  Fotheringay  has  been  in  Africa 
for  two  years  gathering  rhinoceros  hides 
and  ivory  for  a  Chicago  firm.  He  saw 
the  serpent  three  months  ago  while  on  the 
way  from  Swakopmund,  formerly  German 
Southwest  Africa,  to  Cape  Town,  and  this 
is  the  way  he  told  the  story  to  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  reluctantly,  as  has  been 
said: 

"I  was  on  board  the  old  African  steam- 
ship hum-hum,  which  carried  a  Chinese 
crew  with  Dutch  officers  and  was  coin- 
mantled  by  Capt.  Johann  Van  den  Woof, 
one  of  the  oldest  skipj>ers  on  the  coast,  a 
lifelong    teetotaler,    ami   a    Baptist.      There 

was  only  one  other  white  passenger  l>esides 
myself,  Guj  de  Jolipas,  the  famous  French 
gorilla-hunter,  and  aboul  two  hundred 
Hottentots  and  Kafirs. 

"It  was  a  sweltering  afternoon  and  the 
ship    was    aboul     L50    miles    northwest     of 

Cape   Town.     The   temperature   was    106 

in    the    -hade,    with    a    copper-colored    sk\ 

and  the  sea  like  boiled  oil.  Guy,  the 
gorilla-hunter,  had  jusl  thrown  a  .ham 
at  the  h.ad  of  Oolu.  the  lloitentot  cabin 
boy,  because  he  had  brought  him  a  bottle 
of  beer  without  ice.  « ben  I  beard  a  wild 


yell  From  the  deck  ami  >aw  tin  panic- 
strioken  natives  trying  t<>  ^<a  down  the 
after-hatch.  Looking  over  the  porl  side, 
I  saw  the  weirdest  monster  that  one  could 
possibly  imagine,  afloat  or  ashore.  Winn 
1  toll  you  <-alinlv  that  the  head  of  tlii-- 
animal,  which  I  realized  at  once  was  the 
sea-serpent  of  t  li<'  ancients,  was  as  large  ;i>  a 
good-sized  pork-barrel,  I  do  not  exagger- 
ate. I  refer  to  tin*  ordinary  200-pound 
barrel  and  not  to  the  tierce  of  beef  which 
is  usually  :{")()  pounds  or  more. 
"The  Bea-serpent's  head  was  about  eight 

foot  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  about 
three  feet  across  in  the  widest  part.  Its 
face  was  covered  with  bristly  spikes, 
which  stuck  out  at  angles,  and  the  large, 
round  eyes  gazed  curiously  at  the  steam- 
ship in  a  reproachful  manner,  as  if  the 
noise  Of  the  propeller  had  disturbed  its 
afternoon  siesta. 

"The  neck  was  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  was  partly  hidden 
by  dark,  hard-looking  barnacles.  I  could 
not  say  exactly  how  long  the  sea-serpent 
was,  but  judging  by  the  last  ripple  when 
it  moved  L  think  150  feet  would  be  about 
the  mark.  Captain  Van  don  Woof  was 
very  much  excited  as  ho  stood  with  his  big 
telescope  on  the  bridge  examining  the 
marine  monster.  lGott  fur  dicker'  ho 
shouted,  'this  was  the  big  sea-serpent  the 
old  Danish  skipper  Jensen  reported  three 
months  ago  at  Capo  Town,  and  the  people 
s;iid  he  was  crazy.' 

'The  Captain  gave  orders  to  the  officer 
on  watch  to  steam  around  the  sea-sorpont 
carefully  and  get  as  close  as  the  ship 
could  go  without  rushing  into  needless 
danger.  Five  times  the  Lum-Lum  circum- 
navigated the  sea-monster,  which  turned 
its  massive  head  slowly,  and  regarded  the 
vessel  with  a  wistful  look  as  if  he  wanted 
to  speak  to  us  and  tell  about  his  travels 
around  the  world.  No  one  had  a  camera 
on  board,  and  the  finest  chance  to  snap 
the  sea-serpent  was  lost.  Guy,  the  hunter, 
had  one  when  we  left  Swakopmund,  but  he 
broke  it  on  Oolu's  head  two  hours  later 
and  threw  the  debris  over  the  side.  He 
fired  his  express  rifle  at  the  monster 
several  times,  and  the  skipper  peppered 
away  from  the  bridge  with  an  old  Snider 
rifle,  but  the  bullets  glanced  off  its  hide 
without  having  any  perceptible  effect. 

"Finally  the  Captain  gave  orders  to 
resume  the  course,  and  the  hum-hum 
steamed  away  for  Cape  Town.  The  last 
we  saw  of  the  sea-serpent  astern  was  the 
great  barrel-shaped  head  wagging  slowly 
up  and  down,  followed  by  a  big  com- 
motion in  the  water,  and  then  he  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  surface.  Judging 
by  the  course  taken,  the  serpent  was  going 
at  an  easy  thirty-knot  gait  toward  the 
Bight  of  Benin." 
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WELL,  TRY  IT  YOURSELF  —  When 
The  Digest  printed  the  list  of  one  hun- 
dred words  selected  by  Prof.  Lewis  M. 
Terman,  of  Stanford  University,  as  a 
test  of  the  intelligence  of  the  average  adult 
it  was  predicted  that  readers  would  try  it 
on  their  families  and  friends.  As  yet  no 
reports  have  reached  this  office  of  am 
severed  family  ties  or  estranged  friends  as 
a  result.  Mr.  J.  H.  Paap,  principal  of 
the  Lodi  Academy,  California,  tried  it  on 
his  students,  but  they  couldn't  help  it, 
and  they  made  a  brave  effort.  One 
patriotic  youth  defined  "nerve"  as  "what 
Americans  are  composed  of."  Another 
thought    "milksop"    was    a    new     kind    of 


Every  Motorist  Knows- 

You've  noticed  it  yourself — how  much  better  your  motor  runs  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  You've  marvelled  how  a  motor  which  was  so  sluggish 
during  the  day  could  acquire  such  life  and  an;mation  after  dark.  You've  wondered  what 
it  was  in  the  night  air  that  put  so  much  "pep"  into  its  performance.  You've  wondered  if 
there  wasn't  something  which  would  make  it  run  just  as  well  during  the  day.  There  is — It 
is  the  ESTA  WATER  AUXILIATOR. 

The  reason  why  a  motor  runs  better  at  night  or  on  a  misty  morning  is  because  the  air 
is  laden  with  oxygen — moisture — dampness.  And  it  is  this  moisture  in  the  air  getting  into 
the  mixture  which  insures  perfect  combustion. 

Moisture  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  get  every  bit  of  force  and  energy  out  of  the  fuel. 

Moisture  is  what  gives  your  motor  the  power,  pep  and  jump  you  like  so  well  when  on 
the  open  road. 

And  moisture  is  what  makes  it  purr  along  so  smoothly  when  you  throttle  it  down  in  traffic. 


The  ESTA  Water  Auxiliator 
furnishes  the  moisture  so  neces- 
sary for  the  ideal  mixture.  It 
delivers  to  the  heart  of  the  gas- 
oline engine  a  stimulant  of  oxygen 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure 
absolute  combustion  of  every 
particle  of  fuel.  It  duplicates  the 
dampness  of  night  air  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions. 

The  ESTA  Water  Auxiliator  is  a  small  metal 
tank  which  is  installed  in  any  convenient  place 
under  the  hood.  It  is  a  vacuum  device,  half  filled 
with  water  which  connects  either  to  the  intake 
manifold  or  to  the  Vacuum  line  between  the  motor 
and  the  gasoline  feed.  With  either  connection  it 
works  the  same.  The  same  suction  which  draws 
gas  from  the  carburetor  into  the  cylinders  of  the 
motor  is  made  to  draw  air  through  the  water  in  the 
Auxiliator.  This  mixes  it  with  the  explosive  charge 
just  as   it  enters   the  cylinder.     This   does  not   thin 


ESTA 

WATER  AUXILIATOR 


the  mixture — nor  does  it  water 
the  fuel — but  it  does  introduce 
the  right  amount  of  moisture  to 
insure  perfect  combustion. 

The  ESTA  Water  Auxiliator 

is    simple,    easy    to    put   on  and 

absolutely    automatic    in    opera- 

ation.     Once   installed   it  is  good 

for  the  life  of  the  car.     There  are 

no  moving  parts — nothing  to  get 

out  of  order.     Its  principle  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and 

it  works  equally  well  on  all  kinds  of  gas  engines;  on 

trucks  and  tractors  as  on  passenger  cars. 

Buy  it  because  of  its  economy. 
Use  it  because  of  its  efficiency. 

ESTA  dealers  are  located  in  practically  every 
town  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
If  yours  doesn't  happen  to  sell  the  ESTA,  order 
direct  or  send  coupon  for  booklet  and  further  par- 
ticulars.    Every  user  recommends  the  ESTA. 


The  ESTA  Cures  the  Plague  of  Carbon 

The  moisture  which  it  introduces  not  only  insures  absolute  combustion  of  the  fuel,  but  it  leaves  any 
residue  in  such  condition,  that  instead  of  forming  on  the  cylinder  walls  or  on  the  valves,  it  is  scavenged — 
blown  out — with  each  exhaust. 

Scientific  tests  by  the  engineers  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  users  have  proven  this  conclusively. 

The  ESTA  Water  Auxiliator  is  the  only  device  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  is  fully  protected  and  patented  under  the  date  of  January  11,  1916,  and 
under  date   of  September    25,   1917.      Additional   patents  are   now   pending. 

Price  $15.00 

$16.50  West  of  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Colorado.  Somewhat  higher  in  Canada. 


THE     ESTA    CO. 

103-107  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Distributors 
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103-107  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet 
"The  Plague  of  Carbon  and  Its  Cure." 
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Street 

City 
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200,000  Miles  and  Still  Good 


No  Timhen- Detroit  Worm -Drive  Gear  Unit  has  ever 
been  worn  out  in  actual  service  since  the  first  one 
was  installed  under  a  motor  truck  over  five  years  ago. 


Many  a  Timken-Detroit  Worm- 
Drive  Rear  Axle  has  been  inspected 
and  found  in  perfect  condition  after 
it  had  run  over  100,000  miles.  In 
many  cases  these  same  trucks  have 
been  continuing  to  give  good  service 
day  in  and  day  out  without  axle 
trouble  or  repairs  for  months  since  the 
last  time  the  gear  was  inspected. 

In  other  cases,  like  the  one  shown 
at  the  top  of  this  page,  when  the  truck 
as  a  whole  had  reached  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns,  because  too 
many  parts  were  beginning  to  wear 
out,  the  axles  were  still  so  good 
that  they  could  be  built  into  a  new 
truck  for  another  100,000  miles  of 
service  or  so. 

This  is  no  new  thing  in  Timken- 
Detroit  history.  Before  the  days  of 
Worm-Drive  new  cars  were  built  on  old 
Timken-Detroit  Axles  as  a  foundation. 

A  notable  case  was  that  of  the 
Walden  W.  Shaw  Livery  Company  at 
Chicago,  who  literally  wore  out  a  fleet 
of  taxicabs  in  this  hardest  kind  of 
service,  but  took  the  twenty  sets  of 
Timken-Detroit  Axles  and  put  them 
under  new  taxicabs.  And  these  were 
not    truck    axles,   but  axles  origi- 


nally designed  for  light  passenger 
car  service. 

It  would  be  possible  of  course  for  Timken- 
Detroit  to  build  truck  axles  to  last  75,000 
miles  or  100,000  miles.  But  that  is  not 
Timken-Detroit  policy.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  a  Timken-Detroit  Rear  Axle  will 
last.  We  only  know  that  they  are  built  to 
outlast  any  other  part  of  the  truck. 

That  policy  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  rear  axle  is  so  important  that  its  very 
nature  demands  that  it  outlast  the  rest  of 
the  vehicle.  It  causes  too  much  trouble  to 
have  it  in  constant  need  of  repair.  It  might 
be  a  very  serious  matter  to  have  it  quit  on 
the  road  all  of  a  sudden  even  though  the 
truck  had  already  given  75,000  miles  of 
service.  Of  all  the  major  units  of  the  truck, 
the  axle  is  the  one  that  gets  the  hardest 
service  and  the  most  abuse.  It  is  the  one 
over  which  the  owner  has  no  control. 

But  a  rear  axle,  on  account  of  the  duties  it 
performs,  has  several  hundred  parts.  If  one 
part  should  go  it  may  affect  the  life  of  another 
that  would  otherwise  have  lasted  indefinitely. 
To  properly  design  each  one  of  these  parts — 
to  assemble  them  into  a  unit  that  will  hold 
together  and  stick  on  the  job  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  miles,  cannot  be  done 
except  by  an  organization  which  has  not  only 
the  equipment  and  resources  but  the  ex- 
perience and  ability  gained  by  years  of 
leadership  in  the  automobile  industry. 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Oldest    and    largest  builders  of  front    and   rear 
axles  for  both   motor  cars  and  trucks. 
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breakfast  food,  "Guitar"  was  variously 
defined  as  "a  disease  of  t h«-  head''  and  "a 
lump  on  the  throat,"  while  "perfunotorj  '" 
was  thought  to  mean  the  "organs  <>r  the 
body"  and  "juggler"  a  "vein." 
In  a  letter  to  The  Digest  Mr.  Paap  Baj  s: 

The  test  was  taken  by  eighty  students, 
who  are  about  evenly  distributed  in 
grades  9-12.  The  highest  mark  was  !)() 
per  cent.,  two  received  So  per  cent.,  six 
others  were  above  80  per  cent.,  and  the, 
rest  ranged  down  to  49  per  cent.,  which 
was  the  lowest.  A  few  of  the  definitions 
given,  I  think,  will  be  of  interest : 

Nerve — what     Americans     are     com- 
posed of. 

Achromatic — a  peculiar  smell. 

Piscatorial — the  Episcopal  Church. 

Shagreen    -to    feel    shy,     to     be    em- 
barrassed. 

Laity — slow,  half  awake. 

Charter — to  burn  to  a  crisp  ash. 

Charter— a  diagram. 

Shrewd — to  string,  like  shrewd   pine- 
apples. 

Milksop — breakfast  food. 

Puddle— a     small      body      of      water 
together. 

Straw — the  remains  of  a  barley    crop. 

Guitar— a  disease  of  the  head. 

Mellow — something  nice  to  eat,  grows 
on  vines. 

Stave — bone  or  steel  to  support. 

Perfunctory — organs  of  body. 

Flaunt — when  tires  are  flaunted  they 
are  lilled  with  air. 

Laity — working  class  of  the  church. 

Selectman — non-working   class,  oppo- 
site of  laity. 

Shagreen — bashfulness. 

Milksop — a  ray;  to  wipe  up  milk. 

Ochre — money. 

Sapient — having  sap. 

Fen — used  in  controlling  a  fish. 

Drabble — to  monkey  around. 

Ochre — musical  instrument. 

Juggler — a  vein. 

Brunette — to  be  red. 

Guitar — a  lump  growing  on  a  throat. 

Curse — to  cuss. 


THK  SPICE  Ol    I.I II 


Very  Gratifying.  —Addressing  some  pub- 
lic-school  boys  recently  on  the  subject  of 
'Tact."  the  Archdeacon  of  London  re- 
marked that  even  the  Church  can  not 
invariably  be  depended  upon  to  say 
the  appropriate  word.  For  instance,  he 
continued,  there  was  once  a  certain  vicar 
who  had  long  been  eager  to  see  an  ex- 
tension of  the  parish  burying-ground.  At 
length  his  wish  was  gratified. 

Soon  after  the  opening  he  felt  called 
upon  to  speak  a  few  words  of  condolence 
to  a  widower  who  was  setting  oul  tributes 
of  flowers. 

"  Good  afternoon,  my  dear  sir."  said 
the  vicar,  approaching  breezily.  "  good 
afternoon  "  He  gazed  around  in  a  con- 
tented way.  "  Our  new  cemetery,"  he 
went  on,  "  seems  to  be  filling  up  nicely." — 
The  A  rgonaut. 


Benighted  Boston. — Owing  to  tin  war  a 
distinguished  Boston  man,  deprived  of  his 
summer  trip  to  Europe,  went  to  the  Pacific 
coast  instead.  Stopping  off  at  Sail  Lake 
City,  he  strolled  about  the  city  and  made 
the  aequaintanc  -  of  a  little  Mormon  girl. 

"  I'm  from  Boston,''  he  said  to  her;  "  I 
suppose  you  do  not  know  where  Boston 
is?  " 

''Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  answered  the  little 
girl  eagerly.  "  Our  Sunday-school  has  a 
missionary  there." — The  Argonaut. 


Doctor's  Orders.  Why  do  you  use 
such  a  long  cigar-holder?  "  asked  Smith. 

'  The  doctor  told  me  to  keep  awa\ 
from  tobacco,"  replied  .lone-.  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Why  She  Left  Him.—  "  Then,  I  under- 
stand   that    after  your  husband   had   made 

over  all  his  money  to  you,  you  left  him.'" 

"Yes;  I  couldn't  live  with  a  man  who 
cheated  his  creditors  like  that."  Boston 
Transa  ipt. 


me 


It  Comes  On" 

This  is  a  grouchy  world.      Ah 

A  fellow  seldom  laughs. 
Why  don't  we  wear  the  smile  that   we 

I  se  in  our  photographs? 

Cincinnati  Enquin  r 


And  Then  He  Woke  Up.—"  Did  you 
try  the  simple  plan  of  counting  sheep  for 
your  insomnia?  " 

'  Yes,  doctor,  but  I  made  a  mess  of  it. 
I  counted  10,000  sheep,  put  'em  on  the 
cars  and  shipped  'em  to  market.  And 
when  I'd  got  through  counting  the  wad 
of  money  I  got  for  them  at  present  prices, 
it  was  time  to  get  up."-     Boston  Transcript. 


Germany's  Last  Word. — Arthur  Train, 
the  novelist,  put  down  a  German  news- 
paper at  the  Century  Club,  in  New  York, 
with  an  impatient  grunt. 

"  It  says  here,"  he  explained.  "  that 
it  is  Germany  who  will  speak  the  lasl  word 
in  this  war." 

Then  the  novelist  laughed  angrily  and 
added: 

'  Yes,  Germany  will  speak  the  last  word 
in  the  war,  and  that  last  word  will  be 
"  Kameradf'         Washington  Slur. 


Passing  of  the  Melodious  Mule 

By  operating  on  a  mule  scientists  have 
succeeded  in  making  him  voiceless. — News 
Item. 

A  few  can  touch  tin   magic  string, 

Anil  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  Hum, 

A  lus  for  those  who  never  sing, 
Hut  (lit  with  all  their  music  in  them! 

-  -Oliver  Wendi  II  Holmi  s. 

How  often,  as  the  dusk  drew   near 

And   vagrant   breezes  stirred  the  pool, 
We've  paused  beside  the  path  to  hear 

The  evening  carol  of  the  mule. 
A  simple  and  unstudied  strain. 

As  from  a  heart  that  overflowed, 
It  rose  and  fell  and  rose  again, 

And  died  in  echoes  down  the  road. 

But  science,   with  its  ruthless  knife, 

These  vibrant  cords  has  learned  to  sever; 
That  song  that  spoke  the  joy  of  life 

In  zigzag  bars  is  stilled  forever. 
A  kindly  and  impulsive  brute 

In  silence  must  pursue  his  ways, 
The  sontr  upon  his  lips  is  mute. 

And  all  his  days  are  brayless  days. 

Now.  science  may  be  right,  of  course, 

Perhaps  the  mule  is  no  musician. 
And  merely  brayed  till  he  was  hoarse 

To  gratify  a  false  ambition. 
Perhaps  the  Muses  passed  him  by, 

Caruso's  genius  may  have  missed  him: 
And  yet  it's  sad  that  he  must  die 

With  all  that  music  in  his  system  ! 

.In mis  J.  Montague,  in  New  York 

A  merican. 


Its  One 

Big  Fault 

Bdgeworth  has  a  fault.  Perhaps  it's  not 
good  policy  to  advertise  the  fact  to  our  friends 
.iiid  our  competitors.  Our  advertising  nan 
says  it's  all  wrong  to  display  it  in  bi^  type  at 

the  head  of  this  ad  vert  iseuient      breaks  all  the 

rules  of  advertising,  etc.     hut  we  have  always 

striven  to  he  truthful  in  our  advertising  as  in 
making  Edgeworth   Tobacco.     So  we  repeal 

"Edgeworth  has  one  hip  fault"  and  here  it 
is— written  down  in  black  and  white  by  an 
ardent  Edgeworth  smoker  at  that,  bead  this 
letter  which  we  received  from  the  gentleman 

some  \wcks  ago. 

I  .aims  ox.   BaOTHEB  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen  .- 

I  have  smoked  all  the 
best  brands  of  English 
tobaccos  and  excellent  as 
they  undoubtedly  are, 
they  do  not  come  up  to 
Edgeworth.  I  have 
smoked  every  kind  of 
tobacco  in  South  Africa 
and  Britain  during 
my  SO  years  as  a 
pipe  smoker  and 
should  certainly 
know  what  pipe 
tobacco  is.  It  is 
said  of  me  that  I 
have  smoked  any- 
thing from  a  cane 
chair  up,  whether 
it  be  true  or  not  I 
don't  know,  but  whilst 
1  am  in  the  land  of  the  living  Edgeworth 
will  be  mine. 

I  want  you  to  send  me  a  pound  can  of 
your  cut  plug  C.  O.  D.  In  conclusion,  I 
must  fell  you  that  the  tobacco  in  question 
has  (an:  big  fault  and  a  big  one  at  that,  the 
top  of  the  can  is  too  near  the  bottom. 

(signed) 

We  only  wish  we  could  overcome  this  hip 
Edgeworth  fault — but  it  can't  be  done.  If  we 
lengthened  out  the  size  of  the  package,  so  the 
top  of  the  can  wouldn't  be  so  near  the  bottom. 
it  would  mean  the  goods  in  the  can  wouldn't 
be  the  same  old  Edgeworth  that  has  been 
pleasing  so  many  pipe  cranks  and  tobacco 
sharks  for  years.  In  the  face  of  increased  cost 
of  tobaccos,  the  tins  to  pack  it  in  and  the  skilled 
workers  to  pack  it — Edgeworth  quality  must  re- 
main  tin  sunn — and  it  does.  Do  yon  know  just 
what  we  mean  by  Edgeworth  quality?  If  you 
don't,  you  can  hardly  appreciate  the  one  bin 
fault  to  be  found  in  Edgeworth  as  expressed  in 
the  above  letter.  If  you  are  a  pipe  lover,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  you  to  discover  Edgeworth  (if 
you  don't  know  it  already  )  and  to  make  it  easj 
for  you,  we  offer  a  generous  free  sample  of 
Edgeworth  Ready  Rubbed.  For  free  samples, 
write  Earns  &  Brother  Companj  .  5  South 
31st  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  We  don't  claim 
it  will  suit  you  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will. 
Isn't  it  worth  the  cost  of  a  postcard  to  you  to 
find  out? 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  convenient  sizes  to  suit 
all  purchasers.  Edgeworth  Read}'  Rubbed  in 
pocket-size  package  is  15c.  Other  sizes.  30c 
and  65c  The  16-ounce  tin  humidor  is  $1.25; 
16-ounce  glass  jar  $1.30.  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  is  15c,  30c,  65c,  and  $1.30. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  'cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  a  one- 
or-two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug- 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 
at  same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 
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A  Real  Genius.  An  Ohio  man  has  in- 
vented a  door-knob  whieh,  when  grasped 
in  the  hand,  illuminates  an  electric  hull) 
placed  just  above  the  kej  hole.  -Milwauh  e 
S,  nlinel. 


Futile    Pleasantry. — She — "  I    heard    a 

noise  \<r\   late  when  you  came  in." 
He    (facetiously)     "Was    it    the   night 

falling?  " 

Sin;    (sternly) — "No;    it   was   the  day 

breaking." — Baltimore  Aim  rican. 


Knew  What  They'd  Catch.— The  twins 
had   gone    in    swimming    without    mother's 
permission,  and  they  anticipated  trouble. 
'Well,"   said   Tommy,   philosophically, 

"  we're  both  in  the  same  boat,  anyhow." 

'Yes,"  returned  Ray,  the  humorist  of 
the  family,  "but  I'm  afraid  it's  a  whale- 
boat." — Boston  Transcript. 


Fair  Exchange. — A  man  who  had  pur- 
chased some  currant  buns  at  a  bakery 
was  distrest  on  starting  to  eat  one  to  find 
it  contained  a  fly.  Returning  to  the 
bakery,  ho  made  an  indignant  complaint, 
demanding  another  bun  in  place  of  the 
inhabited  one. 

"  I'm  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  saleswoman, 
"  I  can't  give  you  another  bun,  but  if  you 
will  bring  back  the  fly  I  will  exchange 
it  for  a  currant." — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Wisdom  of  the  Hen. — The  Smiths  had  a 
hen  which  insisted  upon  neglecting  her 
comfortable  nest  to  lay  a  daily  egg  in  the 
coal-cellar. 

"  I  can't  think,"  fretted  Mrs.  Smith, 
as  she  and  her  small  son  John  together 
hunted  for  that  particular  egg,  "  why  this 
one  hen  insists  upon  using  the  coal-cellar." 

'  WThy,  that's  easy,  mother,"  exclaimed 
John.  '  I  suppose  she's  seen  the  sign, 
'  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  your  coal.'  " — 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Farming  in  Dakota. — "  Speaking  of 
farming,"  said  the  visitor  from  the  West, 
"  we  have  some  farms  out  in  Dakota  that 
are  quite  sizable.  I've  seen  a  man  on  one 
of  our  big  farms  start  out  in  the  spring 
and  plow  a  straight  furrow  till  fall.  Then 
he  harvested  back." 

Wonderful !  "  said  the  listener. 

"  On  our  Dakota  fanns,"  he  went  on, 
"it  is  the  usual  thing  to  send  young 
married  couples  out  to  milk  the  cows. 
Their  children  return  with  the  milk." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  Smudge  Cure. — "  Nervous .  break- 
down, debility;  nothing  much  to  worry 
about.  Get  in  the  country;  long  walks 
in  the  open  air,  etc.  No  alcohol  in  any 
form,  and — " 

The  patient  sighed. 

The  doctor  packed  away  his  tools. 

"  And  one  cigar  a  day  !  " 

"  Oh,  doctor— not  that  !  " 

"  One  cigar  a  day ! "  reiterated  the 
doctor,  inexorably. 

Six  weeks  later  the  patient  returned  to 
town. 

'  How  do  vou  feel?  "  queried  the  doctor. 

"  Splendid  !    Fit  as  a  fiddle  !  " 

"And  you  liked  it  all?  " 

"  Yes,  everything  except  the  one  cigar." 

The  doctor  wagged  his  head  and  smiled. 

'  The  tobacco  habit,  my  dear  sir — " 

"  Isn't  any  joke,"  put  in  the  patient, 
ruefully.  "  It  is  hard  for  a  man  at  my 
time  of  life  to  take  up  smoking  !  " — Pitts- 
burg Chror.iclc-Tclcgraph. 


HIE  WAR 

Tin:    <;i:it\i  \\    OFFENSIVE 

June  25. — London  dispatches  state  that 
prisoners  were  taken  in  small  raids  by 
the  French  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Aisne.  Field-Marshal  Haig  reports 
nothing  of  interest. 
The  French  official  reporl  states  that 
artillery-activity  was  spirited  in  various 

sectors  south  of  the   Aisne. 

The  British  reporl  raids  on  the  enemy 
trenches  at  Neuville-Vitasse,  the  Can- 
adian troops  bringing  back  twenty-two 
prisoners  and  six  machine  guns. 

June  26.  —  London  reports  that  the  enemy 
artillery  has  been  active  on  the  I'icardy 
and  Flanders  bat  tie-fields. 

The     French     report     inflicting     severe 

losses  on  the  enemy  northwest  of 
Montdidier.  Prisoners  and  machine 
guns  were  captured  during  night  raids 
at    Maihy-Raineval,    Mehcoq,    Vilny, 

Mont  Carnillet,  and  in  Lorraine. 

Tho  Berlin  report  states  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  a  counter-attack  threw  back 
the  British  on  wide  sectors  near  Fenchy 
and  Neuville-Vitasse.  Artillery-activ- 
ity is  reported  revived  and  the    Allies 

repulsed  between  Arras  and  Albert, 
leaving  prisoners.  The  French  posi- 
tions are  said  to  have  been  penetrated 
northwest  of  Bures,  and  two  officers 
and  forty  men  taken  prisoners.  Ten 
guns  are  reported  to  have  been  cap- 
tured in  a  forefield  engagement  west 
of  the  Oise.  A  partial  attack  launched 
by  the  Allied  forces  northwest  of 
Chateau  Thierry  was  repulsed. 

June  27. — London  reports  several  raids 
and  the  capture  of  an  enemy  position 
west  of  Vieux  Berquin,  with  prisoners 
and  machine  guns. 

The  British  report  officially  that  the 
enemy  artillery  has  been  active  at 
points  between  Givenchy  and  Robecq. 

The  French  officially  report  lively  artil- 
lery-action without  infantry  operations. 
German  prisoners  were  taken  in  three 
raids  in  the  Vosges. 

Berlin  reports  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion. Artillery-activity  and  infantry 
reconnaissances  are  reported. 

June  28. — London  reports  that  the  British 
in  the  north  and  the  French  in  the 
south  deliver  smashing  blows  against 
the  surprized  Germans,  w  inning  a  large 
area  of  ground  that  will  be  of  great 
tactical  value. 
The  French  official  report  states  that 
in  an  attack  south  of  Ambleny,  to  the 
east  of  Montgobert,  the  German  works 
were  entered  and  the  fosses  above 
Laversine  and  the  heights  northu 
of  Cutry  were  taken  and  the  lines 
advanced  on  a  front  of  four  and  a  half 
miles.  More  than  a  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken. 

The  British  report  the  advance  of  their 
line  to  a  depth  of  nearly  a  mile  on  a 
front  of  three  and  one-half  miles  easl 
of  the  Nieppe  Forest,  capturing  300 
prisoners  and  22  machine  guns.  The 
enemy  was  taken  by  surprize  and  the 
British  casualties  were  light.  The 
Australians  captured  a  hostile  post 
west  of  Merris  with  43  prisoners  and 
6  machine  guns. 

Berlin  reports  that  north  of  the  Lys  and 
south  of  the  Aisne  the  Germans  fought 
to  repulse  vigorous  Allied  attacks. 
Lively  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
British  and  French  on  both  sides  of  the 
Somme  is  reported  as  well  as  on  the  Lys. 

June  29. — London   reports    that    the    best 

efforts  the  Germans  could  make  failed 

to  win  back  ground  lost  the  day  before 

in  the  fighting  in  France  and  Flanders. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  two 


EXPERIENCKD  car  owners 
have  learned  that  "X"  Liquid 
is  the  first  and  only  practical 
method  of  repairing  radiator  leaks 
without  solder  or  welding  — and 
without  injury  to  any  part  of  the 
cooling  system. 

One  can  of  "X"  poured  into  the  water 
finds  all  leaks  — la  the  radiator,  pump,  gas- 
kets, connections,  etc.,  and  repairs  them  in 
10  minutes.  "X"  works  automatically — 
without  fuss  or  bother.  And  its  constant 
use  in  the  water  prevents  future  leaks. 

When  you  can  get  an  absolutely  Scientific 
product  —  recommended  by  automobile  engin- 
eers and  endorsed  by  nearly  every  radiator 
maker — why  should  you  Weaken  your  leaky 
radiator  by  soldering  it  ?  Or  why  take  chances 
on  choking  the  cooling  system  with  cements, 
powders  or  other  "dopes"  in  solid  or  liquid 
form? 

Fact  is — tjju  shouldn't!  Not  when  you  realize 
tliar  the  same  "X"  Liquid  you  pour  into  the  water 
to  repair  leaks — will  hosen  all  Rust  and  Scale.  And 
if  "X"  is  kept  in  the  waterit  will  prevent  new  Rust 
and  Scah.  from  forming! 

"X"  Liquid  keeps  the  water  passages  clean,  im- 
proves cooling  and  helps  the  engine  perform  better. 

Get  "X"  Liquid  at  your  dealer's— or  we  will  ship 
direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Large  Size,  $1.50 -'i&f5 
FordSizeJSc^V00^5^''' 

Write  for  the  full  storU  on  "X"-the  Won- 
derful  Liquid. 

"X"  Laboratories  Zl"1""""^;. 


X  LIQUID  makes 
water  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOF  RUSTPROOFSCA1EPR00F 


BIG  SAVING  ON  FUEL  WITH  MY 

™L  Fireless  Cooker 


Be  sure  to  get  my  special  low  factory 
I>riee.  Savin?  in  fuel  is  now  fv.ry 
woman's  duty  and  n  y  Rapid  saves  i no- 
il.irt's  fuel  coat.  Saves  on  food.  Ketler 
living. 

30  Days'  Trial  Free 

Test    my    Rapid    thoroughly. 
hack  if  not  satisfactory.     Aluminum- 
lir  eil    throughout.     Full    set    of    alu- 
minum  utensils.      Ask  fur  free  book 
of  red] 

William  Campbell  Co. 
Dept.  50,       Detroit,  Mich. 


ECONOMY 
renewable     FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  Maintenance  Costs  80% 

because  an  inexpensive  little  "Pr'p  Out"  Renewal  Link 
restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  ifs  original  efficiency. 
Economy  Fuses  protect  millions  of  electrical  circuits  for 
thousands   of   users,    including   the    l  Inuitk* 

powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  1rom  your  electrical  supply   dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.    CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

SWi  manuf>irturrr<>nf"AI!KIK>S"-the  Xon-Reneicabtr 

teed  Indicator." 

'     >'reril 
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LEARN  TO  SWIM 

Every  Army  and  Navy  man  should  know  how  to  swim,  not 
only  for  the  pleasure  he  will  get  out  of  it,  but  also  for  safety's 
sake.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  life  may  one  day  depend 
upon    his   ability   to   take    care    of    himself    in  the   water. 

Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

By  Professor  FRANK  E.  DALTON  and  LOUIS  C.  DALTON 

Shows  the  right  and  easiest  way  to  learn  and  does  it  in  a  simple,  readily  unders- 
tood fashion.  The  authors  are  experts  in  their  business  and  their  long  years 
>f  experience  have  taught  them  how  t<>  imparl  their  knowledge  In  the  most 
t  elling  wax.1. 

i  hi*  book  is  an  -up-to-date  practical  manual  explaining  in  simple  detail  all 
the  different  methods  of  swimming,  diving,  and  floating. 
Every  bit  of  the  instructions  ta  carefully  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  photographs  so  that  all  the  positions  and 
movements  shown  can  be  accurately  copied.  Then'  are 
explanations  of  watei  polo,  rescuing  drowning  persons, 
citating  them,  what  to  do  if  you  havecramps 

Older    the  hook  to-day  and  double  the  pleasure  or   your 
.11  duly  in  camp  01  On  leave  in  the  hot  weather. 

Cloth,  iof  pogts,  m-.-c/v  rttistd  and  UlustraUd 
Prict  tt.tj  '"'.  'o  »MiV.  fi ..<>■    AUbookston 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avt..  Ntu>  York 


German  attacks  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taking positions  south  of  the  Aisne 
were  repulsed  as  well  as  attacks  be- 
tween Fosse-en-Bas  and  Cutry  ravine. 
The  French  lines  were  held  intact. 
Berlin  reports  that  three  assaults  by  the 
British  against  Merris  broke  down. 
In  the  middle  battle-field  the  Allies 
penetrated  into  Vieux  Berquin,  but  a 
counter-attack  is  said  to  have  thrown 
them  back  beyond  the  village.  North 
of  Merville  Allied  attacks  are  reported 
to  have  broken  down. 

June  30. — London   reports  thai   the  Allies 

achieve  an  advance  of  half  a  mile  on  a 
front  of  about  two  miles,  taking  265 
prisoners. 

The  French  report  states  that  a  number 
of  raids  were  executed  west  of  Hangard 
and  south  of  Autreches.  In  local 
operations  French  troops  capture  the 
crest  between  Mosloy  and  Passy-en- 
Valois. 

The  British  report  a  successful  daylight 
raid  east  of  Robecq,  a  few  prisoners 
being  taken.  The  enemy  was  repulsed 
east  of  Merris. 

The  German  report  states  that  there  was 
artillery  activity  during  the  day  and 
strong  British  thrusts  south  of  the 
Ourcq. 

.July  1. — The  French  report  tells  of  minor 
actions,  improving  the  French  positions 
between  Passy-en-Valois  and  Vilny, 
in  which  200  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  British  report  successful  operations 
northwest  of  Albert  in  which  prisoners 
were  taken  and  nine  machine  guns.  A 
hostile  counter-attack  was   beaten  off. 

Berlin  reports  that  British  attacks  north 
of  Albert  were  repulsed. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  German  offensive  on 
March  21,  191,454  Allied  prisoners 
have  been  captured  by  the  Germans 
according  to  an  official  statement  from 
the  War  Office.  Of  these,  it  was  said, 
94,998  were  British,  89,099  French. 
and  the  rest  divided  among  the  Bel- 
gian, Portuguese,  and  American  forces 
along  the  Front. 

AMERICA    AT   THE    FRONT 

June  26. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  the  Americans 
extended  their  line  northwest  of  Belleau 
Wood,  capturing  264  prisoners,  in- 
cluding seven  officers  and  a  large 
number  of  machine  guns.  The  attack 
was  preceded  by  a  tkirteen-hour  bom- 
bardment by  American  artillery.  The 
new  positions  give  the  Americans  pos- 
session of  virtually  all  of  Belleau  Wood 
dominating  the  ridge  beyond. 

Julie  27. — A  London  dispatch  slates  that 
Premier  Clemenceau  visits  the  Amer- 
ican unit  that  fought  at  Belleau  Wood 
and  expresses  his  warm  appreciation 
of  the  gallant  action  of  the  Americans. 

Secretary  Baker  announces  that  an  order 
has  gone  from  the  War  Department  to 
General  Pershing,  directing  him  to 
dispatch  a  regiment  to  Italy  which  will 
be  replaced  in  France  by  a  contingent 
of  troops  from  the  United  States 

GeneraJ  Pershing's  communique  received 
in  Washington  states  thai  240  prisoners, 
including  five  officers,  were  captured 
by  the  American  troops  operating  in 
the  Chateau  Thierry  region  on  June  '_'•">. 
Nineteen  machine  guns  and  a  quantity 

of  material  were  also  taken. 

June  29. — General  Pershing  reports  the 
capture  of  309  German  prisoners.     In 

the  ChftteaU  Thierrj  region  the  Amer- 
icans have  improved  their  positions 
south  of  Toroy. 

June  ;w.  Genera]  Pershing  reports  to 
Washington  pronounced  activity  bj  the 
Germans  in  the  ana  before  the  Amer- 
ican positions  in  the  Chateau  Thiem 
region.     There  has  been  marked  raid- 
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[ng  and  patrolling  al  several  points  ami 
increased  activity  by  the  enemy  ar- 
tillery IS  noted. 

July  I.— Following  is  the  American  Army 

rasualu  list,  to  date,  according  to  the 
latest  War-Department  figures:  Killed 
in  action,  1,496;  died  of  wounds,  dis- 
ease, and  accidents,  2,246;  wounded  in 
action,  5,050;  missing  in  action  (in- 
cluding prisoners),  ;!S(>;  total,  9,178. 

THE   AUSTRIAN    OFFENSIVE 

June  2G. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the 
fighting OD  the  Italian  front  is  dwindling 
to  local  operations,  the  only  important 
action  being  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
line  where  the  Italians  occupied  the 
Capo  Silt"  bridge-head,  extending  it, 
and  holding  it  against  Austrian  counter- 
attacks. Nearly  400  prisoners  were 
taken  in  the  operation. 

The  Italian  official  report  states  that  on 
the  remainder  of  the  Front  there  were 
artillery-duels  and  activity  by  small 
parties.  The  complete  recapture  of  all 
Italian  arms,  artillery,  and  material  is 
reported,  while  it  is  said  that,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  Austrian  arms 
and  material  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Italians  can  only  be  established 
after  long  statistical  work. 

The  official  Austrian  report  states  that 
strong  thrusts  were  repulsed  on  the 
Zugna  Ridge  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
Italians.  The  "bitter  struggle"  of 
June  24  is  said  to  have  ended  in  com- 
plete failure  for  the  Italians. 

June  27. — The  Italian  official  report  states 
that  Austrian  prisoners  and  machine 
guns  were  captured  in  the  mountains. 
During  the  operation  to  extend  the 
bridge-head  at  Capo  Sile  on  June  25, 
520  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Italians. 

Austria  reports  that  an  attack  on  Col  del 
Kosso  was  repulsed  with  heavy  Italian 
losses. 

A  dispatch  from  Italian  Headquarters 
states  that  one  Austrian  report  admits 
the  loss  of  20,000  by  drowning  in  the 
Piave. 

June  28. — Rome  reports  that  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau    the    British     penetrated     tin 
enemy    trenches,  inflicting    losses    and 
bringing  back  prisoners. 

Vienna  reports  that  the  Italians  in  the 
Argo  basin  and  the  Adige  valley  are 
directing  their  fire  far  behind  the 
Austrian  lines.  The  Venetian  Alps 
front  is  said  to  have  been  subjected  to 
long  and  continuous  artillery-fire. 

June  29.— General  March,  Chief  of  Staff, 
announces  that  the  first  American 
troops  have  landed  in  Italy. 

June  30. — Paris  reports  that  simultane- 
ously with  the  arrival  of  the  American 
troops  the  Italians  resume  fighting  in 
the  mountain  sector  and  make  gains. 

The  official  Italian  report  states  that 
fighting  began  anew  on  the  Asiago 
Plateau  and  that  Monte  di  Valbella  was 
wrested  from  the  enemy,  also  a  well- 
fortified  observation  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Sasso  Rosso. 

Austrian  reports  state  that  the  positions 
on  the  Plateau  of  the  Seven  Communes 
was  subjected  to  heavy  artillery-fire 
followed  by  strong  attacks  against 
Ccl  del  Rosso  and  Monte  di  Valbella. 
where  the  Italians  in  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  assaults  penetrated  the  Aus- 
trian first  line. 

July  1. — The  official  Italian  report  states 
that  the  Col  del  Rosso  was  carried  and 
that  the  enemy  in  two  heavy  attacks 
against  Monte  di  Valbella  were  mowed 
down  by  artillery-fire. 

The  Austrian  report  states  that  since  the 
maintenance  of  Col  del  Rosso  and 
Monte  di  Valbella  could  onlv  have  been 
effected  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifice. 


Steel  Lined  WETPPOOF 

SHOT  SHELLS 

MAKE  your  showery  hunting  days  this  Fall  the  good  days  for 
ducks  they  really  ought  to  be,  -with  the  right  shotshells— - 
Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow"  or  "Nitro  Club"  Wetproof 
Steel  Lined  "Speed  Shells."  No  matter  how  much  water  may  get 
to  them,  they  will  actually  stay  just  as  dry  and  serviceable  as  the 
barrel  of  your  Remington  UMC  Pump  Gun  or  Autoloading  Shotgun. 
Those  finest  of  shoalwater  fowl,  the  big  mallards — which  you  can 
seldom  get  •within  gunshot  of  when  it  is  calm  and  fair — -will  not  be 
so  quick  to  take  wing.     But  your  shells  must  be  right. 

Demln&on. 
K^  UMC    ° 

for  Shooting  Right 

Remington  UMC  Smokeless  "Arrow"  and  "Nitro  Club** 
Wetproof  Steel  Lined  "  Speed  Shells"  are  made  complete- 
ly waterproof  by  a  wonderful  process,  invented  for 
them  and  used  exclusively  in  their  manufacture. 
The  result  is  a  shell  that  •will  work  right  through  the  gun 
and  shoot  right  throughout  an  all  day  downpour — keeps 

hard  and  smooth  as  glass,  -with  no  softening  of  the  turned-over  end 

or  bulging  of  the  top  wad,  in  the  •wettest  coat  pocket. 

In  black  powder,  buy  the  old  reliable  "New  Club,"  now  Wetproof 

sealed  at  turnover  and  top  wad. 

Sold  hy  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in    Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with   REM  OIL.  the  combina- 
tion Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant    and   Rust  Preventive 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO..  Ine. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  VPorJJ 
^^oolworth  Building  New  York 


HELP 

PUT  

THIS  BOOK   IN   EVERY  SOLDIER'S   KIT 


This  volume  is  the  authorized  and  most  popular  dictionary  on  the 
Western  front  in  France,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  cf  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Canadian,  Australian  and  British  soldiers. 
Contains    8,000    more    words    than    any   other  similar    dictionary. 


ALREADY  many  individuals,  fraternal  organizations,  church  societies,  etc..  are  presenting  their  local 
/\  soldier  boys  with  this  handy  book.  If  you  know  a  soldi  t.  uive  him  one.  It  will  help  him  out  of  many 
V  \  trying  difficulties.  If  you  are  a  member  of  an  organization,  trll  them  in  meeting  that  here  is  a  glorious 
way  for  those  who  can't  go  to  "do  their  bit."  Every  man  in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  war  service,  should  have  a  French  vocabulary-  He  will  need  it  constantly  when  he  is  actually  engaged  in 
the  war  and  comes  into  daily  contact  with  the  French  people.  It  will  help  him  to  understand 
his  allies  better  and  it  will  add  immensely  to  hi?  personal  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure 
while  he  is  in  France.      There  is  no  better  book  on  the  murket  for  this  purpose  than  the 

FRENCH-EngliSh— Pocket-Sized  Dictionary— EngliSh-FRENGH 


Thishandy  little  volume  weighs  only 
a  few  ounces  and  yet  it  contains 
28,000  words  defined,  the  French 
translations  of  over  14,000  English 
words  and  the  English  meanings  of 
the  same  number  of  French  words. 
Contains  also  tables  of  weights  and  meas- 


ures, menu  terms,  money  values  in  French, 
English  and  American  currency  and  a  w.  tilth 
•f  other  Information  needed  by  the  Amirir.-in 
In  France.  This  is  just  the  book  to  help  you 
in  conversation  with  your  French  comrades. 
Handy  pocket  size  for  odd  moment  study  or 
quick  reference.     576  pages. 

Bound  in  Flexible  Red  Leather,  postpaid  for  $1.00.      Bound  in  Substantial  Cloth,  64c  postpaid 

Double  Thumb-Notch  Index,  35c  extra 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-60   Fourth   Avenue.    New  York 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops    of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off   without   a   twinge   of   pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and. 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Free/one  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store   in   the    United  States   or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

— Advertisement 

"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget" 

It  will  show  you  how  you  may  correct  the 
tendency  toward  foraetfulness  and 
miserable  mind  wanaering 

through  Loisette's  Memory  System — 
Practical,  Scientific 
Mental  Discipline 

in  popular  form.     Fits  every  type  of 
mind,  from  the  business  manager  to  the 
clerk  —  from  the  ripe  scholar  to  the 
young  student.   Acquire  now  the  hab- 
it- of  attention,  concentration  and 
und  reasoning.    Send  a  postal 
for  free  booklet  "How  to  Re- 
member and  Never 
Forget." 

I  Dept.  188 

Funk  & 

Waffnalb 

!  Company , 

I  New  York 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D.  The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wished  for 
to  clear  up  Krannnar  difficulties  quicklj  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.  Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  point  -;  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easil  ble  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smallest  detail,  can 
be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  Krannnar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a  handy  refereno 
men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
swer whenever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  thl 
of  English.  A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  85  cents; 
by  mail,  yj  cents. 

"Wonderfully  comp"  hi  D  mj." 

/  mini  \i*n.   \>.c  York 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


the  occupants  of  these  points  were 
withdrawn  into  their  former  positions 
in  Stemple  Wood. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

June  20. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
German  airplanes  penetrate  the  aerial 
defenses  of  the  city,  dropping  several 
bombs  and  causing  material  damage. 

A  French  official  report  states  that  on 
June  25  twenty-two  enemy  machines 
were  brought  down  or  forced  to  land 
in  a  damaged  condition.  Three 
Dracheiix  were  burned.  French  bomb- 
ing-planes dropt  seventeen  tons  of 
explosives  on  aviation-grounds,  bivouac 
cantonments,  and  munition-dumps  in 
the  battle-zone. 

Berlin  reports  that  five  Allied  airplanes 
were  shot  down  out  of  a  bombing- 
squadron  that  had  flown  to  the  Aisne 
on  June  24.  Twelve  Allied  planes  and 
three  captive  balloons  were  reported 
to  have  been  brought  down  on  June  25. 

June  27. — Paris  reports  that  several 
squadrons  of  enemy  airplanes  penetrate 
the  defenses  of  the  city.  Considerable 
material  damage  was  done  by  bombs 
and  there  were  a  few  victims. 

The  official  British  report  states  that  on 
June  26-27,  sixteen  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropt  on  various  targets,  including  the 
chemical  works  at  Ludwigshafen,  fac- 
tories and  railway  station  at  Saar- 
briick,  and  the  airdrome  at  Bolchen. 
All  the  British  machines  returned 
safely. 

Berlin  reports  that  five  Allied  airplanes 
were  shot  down  out  of  a  bombing- 
echelon  which  had  been  raiding  Karls- 
ruhe and  Offenburg. 

June  28. — The  British  official  communica- 
tion on  aerial  activities  states  that 
on  June  27  twenty  German  airplanes 
were  destroyed  and  nine  driven  down 
out  of  control. 

Berlin  reports  that  on  June  27  German 
aviators  shot  down  25  Allied  airplanes 
and  one  captive  balloon,  and  anti- 
aircraft guns  shot  down  five  airplanes. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the  Germans 
have  a  new  biplane  known  as  the 
Fokker-Desten,  one  of  which  has  been 
captured  intact  by  the  French.  It  is 
described  as  being  of  the  same  class  as 
the  French  Spad,  but  of  inferior  speed. 

June  29.— The  British  report  on  aerial 
activities  states  that  since  June  1 
1,040  airplanes  and  71  observation- 
balloons  have  been  reported  downed 
on  all  the  battle-fronts  and  in  the  Allied 
raids  on  Germany.  On  the  Western 
front  781  airplanes  had  been  re- 
ported downed,  of  which  210  were  re- 
ported by  the  Germans.  The  remain- 
ing 571,  consisting  entirely  of  German 
machines,  fell  to  British,  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  American  airmen  or  gunners. 
British  airmen  destroyed  237  German 
airplanes  and  drove  down  210  out  of 
control.  Allied  airmen  have  disposed 
of  102  Austrian  machines  so  far  in 
June 
London  reports  that  British  aviators  on 
J  tine  2N  bring  down  17  German  planes 
and  send  six  down  out  of  control. 
Naval  aviators  account  for  three 
machines.  Three  British  machines  are 
missing. 

June  30.-  A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  on 
June  2'.)  French  chasing  planes  brought 
down  15  German  machines  and  de- 
stroyed two  captive  balloons.  On  June 
28  live  tons  <>f  explosives  were  dropt 

on  German   troops  who  were   preparing 

tor  a  counter-attack  at  Cum.  Lieu- 
i,  1 1 .- 1 1 1 1  I'oikK  brought  down  three  Ger- 
man planes  on  June  25  and  t  wo  on  June 
27,  bringing  his  total  of  machines  de- 
stroyed up  to  19. 
The  British  offloial  statement  of  aerial 
activities  states  that  nine  German 
airplanes    were    destroyed    and    eight 


others  disabled  in  aerial  fightiug  on 
June  29.  Bombing  raids  were  made  on 
Lille,  Courtrai,  Comines,  and  Estaires. 
Five  British  planes  are  missing.  On 
June  30  an  enemy  aerial  formation 
over  Landau  attacked  a  British  bomb- 
ing party.  Three  enenry  machines 
were  destrojred  and  two  British  planes 
are  missing. 

July  1. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  five 
persons  were  killed  and  14  injured  at 
Mannheim,  Germany,  by  bombs  dropt 
by  Allied  aviators. 

London  reports  that  on  Sunday  British 
fliers  shot  down  22  German  airplanes 
and  drove  ten  others  down  out  of  con- 
trol. Two  German  balloons  were  de- 
stroyed. 

THE    BRITISH    FRONT 

June  29. — London  reports  that  the  British 
casualties  reported  during  the  month 
of  June  totaled  141,147.  The  total 
casualties  in  May  were  166,802. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

June  26. — Advices  received  in  London 
from  the  Dutch  frontier  state  that  in- 
fluenza is  now  epidemic  all  along  the 
German  front  and  is  said  to  be  hamper- 
ing preparations  for  offensive  opera- 
tions. The  disease  is  reported  to  be 
the  new  Spanish  type  that  recently 
broke  out  in  Berlin  and  other  German 
cities.  Special  hospitals  are  being  es- 
tablished in  the  rear  areas  to  deal  with 
the  disease. 

A  dispatch  from  American  Army  Head- 
quarters in  France  states  that  German 
prisoners  say  the  German  commanders 
have  been  telling  the  troops  that  the 
Germans  have  landed  an  army  in 
America,  captured  New  York,  and  are 
marching  on  Philadelphia. 

June  27. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  German  Emperor  has  sent  Chan 
cellor  Count  von   Hertling  a  telegram, 
furiously    denouncing    the     speech     of 
Foreign  Minister  von  Kiihlmann. 

Snow  is  reported  to  have  fallen  to  the 
depth  of  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
several  parts  of  Germany  according  to 
an  Amsterdam  dispatch,  and  much 
damage  has  been  done  to  fruit-trees  by 
the  frost.  The  cold  wave  is  looked 
upon  as  an  economic  catastrophe. 

June  28. — Dispatches  from  The  Hague 
state  that  the  speech  of  Foreign  Secre- 
tary von  Kiihlmann  was  drafted  after 
consultation  with  the  Kaiser,  who  ap- 
proved it  literally  as  did  Chancellor 
Count  von  Hertling.  Dr.  von  Kiihl- 
mann is  said  to  have  offered  his  resig- 
nation. 
A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the  industrial 
revolt  in  Austria  has  spread  to  the 
Army  and  that  2,000  soldiers  involved 
in  a  mutiny  in  Hungary  have  been 
condemned  to  death. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    RUSSIA 

June  27. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  the  reports  that  Emperor  Nicholas 
has  been  murdered  in  Ekaterinburg 
are  increasingly  persistent  in  Moscow. 
A  report  of  the  killing  of  the  Czar  is 
also  received  in  Washington  from 
Swedish  sources.  The  first  report, 
which  came  from  Copenhagen,  stated 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  h\  the 
Red  Guards.  Another  report  slated 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
report  as  the  C/.ar  had  been  taken  to 
Moscow  for  safe-keeping. 

June  28.  London  reports  that  dispatches 
reaching  there  from  German  sour 
indicate  the  initiation  of  a  great  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Russia.  There 
is  apparently  lit  tit-  doubt  that  the 
Bolshevik  reign  is  near  an  end.  Pro- 
fessor MiliuUoiT  and  General  Gutohkoff 
have  arrived  at  Harbin  and  phi 
themselves  at  the  head  ^(  the  counter- 
revolution,   it     is    reported.      General 
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THE  NEW  BIG  BETHIIHEM  LINE 


Designed  and  built  by  Bethlehem  Engineers,    according   to    the    highest    Bethlehem 
standards  of  advanced  truck  development.     A  Bethlehem  designed  and  Bethlehem 
built  Motor     Gray  and  Davis  starting  and  lighting  system     armored  radiator-  Internal 
Gear  nickel  steel  rear   axle— wheel- base.    136   inches.      A  perfect, 
dependable,  one-and-one-half  ton  motor  truck   backed  by   the   big       <£  1  7/CC 


. 


Bethlehem  organization. 


Chassis  Price 


Zi  tons* 


A  great  motor  truck  that  is  years  ahead  of  any  competitor  in  modern  truck 
design  and  manufacture.  The  powerful  Bethlehem  Motor-  Gray  and 
Davis  starting  and  lighting  -  a  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  that  is  perfectly  bal- 
anced  and  designed  for  excess  strain  from  end  to  end.  It  will  (jni /r 
carry  your  confidence  at  an  extremely  low  cost.    Chassis  Price     ^PZIUy 


The  biggest  Bethlehem  built — big  enough  for  any  load  and 
stronger  than  any  road.  7000  lbs.  capacity,  Gray  and  Davis 
starting  and  lighting — 162-inch  wheel-base.  The  big  Beth- 
lehem 3>  ton  truck  has  more  strength  in  every  dimension 
than  it  will  ever  be  required  to  use.  It  will  take  <t>  o  O  /^  C 
your  loads  off  your  mind.  Chassis  Price     ^>  J  L\)J 


(ALL  PPJCES  F.O.B.   ALLENTOWN.  PA  ) 


The  new,  big   Bethlehem  line  is  the  owners'  line,  the  drivers'  line,  and  the 
dealers'  line — Take  everybody's  advice,  and  examine  a  wormless  Bethlehem 


The  Motor 
Truck  bought 
to-day  without 
Electric  Shir  ling 
and  Lighting* 
will  be  oul~ 

of  date 
to-morrow 


Wi 


i 
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Interna]  k   GearDriVe 

MOTORTTTRUCKS 

Dependable  Delivery 

BETHLEHEM  MOTORS  CORPN.  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 
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FITS  AIR-TIGHT 
CAN'T  STICK 

Thi3  lid  seals  Witt's  Can  and  Pail  tight 
as  a  vault.  Dogs  can't  scatter  the  gar- 
bage; flies  can't  breed;  odors  can't  get 
out.  The  Witt's  lid  fits  air-tight  and 
stays  tight;  but  it  never  sticks.  Witt's 
outlasts  two  ordinary  cans.  Made  of 
deeply  corrugated,  galvanized  steel  — 
rust-proof  and  29  times  stronger  than 
plain  steel.  Buy  Witt's  for  yourhome.  It 
saves  you  money.  Write 
for  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
Dept.  D  2         Cincinnati,  O. 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Label 


WITT'S 
CAN  & 
PAI  L 


MOTH-GO" 

2S 


NO  MORE 
MOTHS! 

Moths  will  not  remain  where 
odor  of  cedar  is.  Scientists  have 
puzzled  for  years  to  bring  cedar 
to  protect  clothes. 

"MOTH-GO" 


is  a  little  device  which  makes  a 
Cedar  Chest  out  of  every  clothes 
closet.  It  gives  absolute  pro- 
tection against  ravages  of  the 
Moth.  It  works  automatically  day  and  night,  and 
lasts  one  year — refills  $1.00  by  mail.  Garments 
will  not  carry  the  odor,  pleasant  and  healthful, 
strong  testimonials.  Saving  one  garment  pays  for 
"Moth-Go"  many  times  over.  Write  now  before 
putting  away  clothes,  furs  or  blankets  for  the 
summer. 

Complete  ready  for  use S*2  fifi 

Charges  prepaid  any  place  in  U.  S.     «P«— *»W^ 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

MOTH-GO  Chem.  Co.,  507  East  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dealers  stock  this  rapid  seller. 


Size  6x2' 


Help  Your  Skin 
Help  Your  Hair 
With  Cuticura 

Soap,  Oint.,  Talcum 
25c.  each.  Sample 
ei"-h  of  "Cnt'cur», 
Sept.  6  B,  Boston." 


SANITAV 
FountainA, 

Auto  Brush 


■i 


1  Better  than  a 
Z  hundred  sponges 
•  Instantly 
■    attached  to 

2  any  hose 


The  E 

:  Sanitax  Fountain  Auto  Brush 

j  will  w.i  h  any  car.  truck,  carriage,  coach  or   motor  T 

~  cyclo  in  less    thun  one-inird   the   time  required   by  _ 

-  the  old  fashioned  sponge  and  dirty  water. 

Z  Clean  Water  Means  a  Clean  Car  Z 

~  Quick,  ea»y.  and  efficient.     No  drudgery  or  fuss—  £ 

Z  makes  Car  Washing  u  pleasure.  _ 

-  ia  rt    „-  C»««  T^.l  Huy  from  yourdealeror  ~ 

-  10  Hays  rree  lnal  8<-i>d  usssoo  for  com.  z 

-  plat*)  outfit.     Test  it  10   davs.     If    not   satisfactory,  - 
■  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded,  g 

:  SANITAX  BRUSH  CO.,  2371  S.  Wibash  Ave.,  CHICAGO  I 
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Kormloff,  former  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Russian  armies,  and  General 
Kaledines,  commander  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  are  reported  as  participating 
in  the  movement  in  south  Russia. 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  according  to  one 
report,  has  been  proclaimed  Emperor, 
and  Lenine  and  Trotzky  are  said  to  be 
in  flight.  London  dispatches  state  that 
Mr.  Litvinoff ,  representative  in  London 
of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  says  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  official  dis- 
patches received  by  him  from  Russia  to 
indicate  the  overthrow  of  the  Lenine- 
Trotzky  Government. 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  commenting  on 
the  appeal  of  Alexander  Kerensky, 
former  Russian  Premier,  for  Entente 
Allied  assistance  in  Russia,  urges  the 
Allies  to  move  cautiously  in  anything 
like  intervention. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  reaching  London 
through  Amsterdam  states  that  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  Government  an- 
nounces that  the  reports  that  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  been  brought  before  a 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  that  he  has 
been  assassinated  are  both  incorrect. 
The  former  Czar  is  said  to  be  in  good 
health. 

July  1. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  American  armed  forces  have  landed 
on  Russian  soil  and  with  British  and 
French  naval  forces  are  protecting  the 
port  of  Kola,  in  the  Province  of  Arch- 
angel, from  falling  into  German  hands. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  Leon  Trotzky, 
is  in  Vienna  traveling  incognito. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

June  29. — London  reports  that  on  June 
27  a  short  and  undecisive  engagement 
was  fought  between  four  British  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  and  eight  enemy  boats. 
The  British  withdrew  when  the  enemy 
was  reenforced  by  three  more  de- 
stroyers. There  were  no  casualties  nor 
damage  on  either  side. 

July  1. — London  reports  that  the  Canadian 
hospital  ship  Llandovery  Castle,  return- 
ing to  England  with  258  persons  aboard, 
was  attacked  by  a  German  submarine 
70  miles  off  the  Irish  coast  and  sunk. 
Only  24  of  those  on  board  were  saved. 

OPERATIONS    IN   AMERICA 

June  26. — After  a  three-hour  conference 
between  Secretary  Baker,  General 
March,  and  General  Crowder,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
accedes  to  the  plea  of  Secretary  Baker 
for  delay  in  changing  the  draft-age 
limit. 

White  and  negro  draft  registrants  to  the 
number  of  124,525  are  called  to  the 
colors  by  Provost  Marshal  -  General 
Crowder.  Mobilization  will  take  place 
during  July,  starting  with  the  entrain- 
ment  of  27,257  men  on  July  5. 

Second  Lieut.  JoTin  T.  Boyle  is  killed 
and  Lieut.  Allen  B.  Ebey  seriously 
injured  when  the  airplane  in  which 
they  were  making  a  practise  flight  fell 
to  the  ground  near  Self  ridge  Field,  ISIt. 
Clemens,  Mich. 

Ensign  Anson  Pratt,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Lieutenant  Malmar,  of  New  York, 
are  badly  injured  when  attempting  to 
make  a  landing  at  the  naval  air  school 
at  Miami,  Fla. 

June  28. — Lieut.  Raymond  Templeton,  of 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Private  Edgar 
Sawyer,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  killed 
at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  when  their 
machine  crashed  150  feet  to  the  ground. 
John  Zeller,  stationed  at  the  aviation- 
field  at  Pensaoola,  is  drowned  when  his 
airpl&Xie     tails     into     the     Hay.      Cadet 

John  Arthur  Byrnes,  of  the  Royal  Air 

Force,  is  killed  at   Camp  Morden  while 

making  a  solo  flight.  Aviator  Noble, 
of  York,  I'enn.,  is  killed  by  the  fall  of 
his  airplane  during  a  lli^ht  at   Chanute 

Field.  Rantoul,  III. 
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I  Baby  Birds  at  Home.     By  Richard  Kearton,  F. 
I      Z.S.    Beautiful  plates  and  colored  pictures  from 
1      direct  photographs;  and  interesting  text  con- 
cerning the  family  life  and  habits  of  the  birds. 
|      Octavo,  cloth,  $1.25  net;  postpaid  $1.38. 
j  The  Fairyland  of  Living  Things.     By  Richard 
Kearton,   F.Z.S.      Interesting   talks  about  the 
lives  and  ways  of  birds,  beastsand  insects.   Illus- 
|      trated  by  numerous  photographs  taken  directly 
I      fromnature.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25;  bymail.J1.37 
I   Insect  Workers.     By  William   J.  Claxton.     Of 
I      great  value  to  teachers  and  others.    Shows  the 
1       various  insects  at  work  and  explains  their  won- 
I      drous  methods  and  skill.    Eight  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  black-and-white.   Cloth,  60c;  post- 
|      paid  65  c. 

I  A  Manual  of  American  and  European  But- 
terflies and  Moths.  Reproduced  in  natural 
colors  with  their  common  and  scientific  names. 

I       Prepared  under  supervision  of  William  Beuten- 

|      muller.    Cloth,  25c  net;  postpaid  27c. 

I  A  Manual  of  Common  American  and  Euro- 
pean Insects.     (Companion  volume  to  above.) 

I      25c  net;  postpaid  27c. 

j  Dogs  and  All  About  Them.  By  Robert  Leigh  ton. 
I  A  careful  and  interesting  description  of  the 
principal  breeds,  giving  points,  color,  weight, 
1  etc.,  and  habits  and  characteristics  of  each. 
1  Illustrated  with  seventeen  full-page  plates. 
I      8vo,  cloth,  351  pp.,  f  1.50;  by  mail,  ?i.62. 

[  The  Nature  Book.  A  popular  description,  by 
pen  and  camera,  of  the  delights  and  beauties  of 
the  open  air.  Color  plates  and  photographs. 
Two  octavo  cloth  volumes.  Each  vol.  fs.oo 
net;  postpaid  $5.38. 

I  The  Rose  Book.  By  H.  H.  Thomas.  A  beautiful 
volume  about  all  kinds  of  Roses.    64  full-page 

1  half-tones  and  8  full  pages  in  color.  Richly  dec- 
orated cloth  cover.    $2.50  net;  postpaid  $2.65. 

I  How  to  Know  the  Trees.     By  Henry   Irving. 

I  How  to  distinguish  one  kind  from  another  at 
any  season.with  explanations  of  their  individual 
character  and  habits.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50 
net;  postpaid  $1.60. 

Trees  and  How  They  Crow.  By  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall  and  H.  Essenhigh  Corke.  One  of  the 
most  sumptuous  popular  books  on  trees  that 
has  ever  been  published.  Illustrated  with 
186  photographs  and  15  autochromes.  i2tno, 
cloth,  $2.00  net;   postpaid  $2.15. 

I  Cassell's  Natural  Histcry.  By  F.  Martin  Dun- 
can. A  large  and  extensive  study,  written  in 
chatty  and  untechnical  language.    16  beautiful 

I  color  plates,  joo  other  illustrations.  450  pp. 
Cloth,  J2.50  net;  postpaid  S2.70. 

1  Kearton 's  Nature  Pictures.  By  Richard  and 
Cherry  Kearton.  The  incomparable  work  of 
outdoor  life  in  illustration.  Two  vols.,  cloth.  24 
color  plates,  72  photogravures,  hundreds  of  half- 
tones, etc.    Per  set,  $10.00  net;  carriage  extra. 

I  Send  for  Free  Catalog.  Describing  many  other  Books 
on  Gardening,  Outdoor  Life,  Nature  Study,  etc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

I  354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     h     BMdrt     in    crery 
American  hmne  whore  adacstton  >ad  cnltim  sr.-  tralj  <-st<cmed. 


Earn  Fifteen  to  Twenty- 
five  Dollars  Daily 

By  Selling  Our  New  Liberty  Map  of  the 
War  Zone,  Just   Ready. 

Endorsed  by  tin-  Chief  of  Division  of  Maps,  1  i- 
brary  of  Congress;  [nspectoi  General  of  the  Army; 
Secretary  "t  united  States  Geographic  Board;  .-m\  - 
retary  Lansing;  General  Crowder,  etc.,  etc  Most 
complete  single-sheet  map  made;  scale  eight  miles 
tu  the  Inch,  l  ocating  1 1 .00.1  ton  as,  .ils<>  hifhwaya, 
steam  and  elrctric  railways,  fortresses,  hills,  places 
of  military  Importance,  canals,  rivers,  etc.,  etc  rhe 
detail  map  even  relative  needs  to  follow  the  boa  .it 
the  front.  A  place  awaiting  it  00  everj  offi 
schoolroom  wall.  Sells  wherevei  .1  service  Bat  is 
shown.    Liberal  terms,  Quick  sales.    Address 

Mr.  HADLEY.  c.o.  rank  &  W»(ulls  Compwy.  354  FmtIi  Art.,  N.  Y. 
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June  ~*.  The  Senate  disposes  of  mure 
than  $20,000,000,000  of  appropriation 
hills,  passing  the  Army  hill  of  more 
than  $12,000,000,000. 

June  30. — Eugene  V.  Debs  is  arrested  in 
Cleveland  as  be  is  aboul  to  deliver  an 
address  at  a  Socialist  convention.    The 

indict  incut  on  which  the  arrest  was 
made  is  said  to  contain  ten  specific 
counts  under  the  Espionage  Act  tor 
offenses    which    carry    a    penalty    of 

twenty  years. 
I. nut.  William  de  ('.  Kavenall,  .Jr.,  of 
Washington,  and  Corporal  Kay  L. 
Danning,  of  Cresoo,  Iowa,  are  killed 
near  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  when  an  air- 
plane in  which  they  are  flying  falls  in 
Haines. 

FOREIGN 

June  21).  Alexander  Kerensky,  former 
Russian  Premier,  unexpectedly  appears 
at  the  London  Labor  party  con- 
ference. He  arrived  in  London  quietrj 
on  June  20. 

June  28.  -According  to  Amsterdam  dis- 
patches a  Ukrainian  air  postal-service 
has  been  established,  its  lines  radiating 
from  Kief  with  extensions  into  Crimea. 

June  2(1.  London  dispatches  state  Em- 
peror Charles  of  Austria  has  refused  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  Dr.  von 
Seidler,  the  Premier,  and  has  sum- 
moned the  Parliament  to  meet  on 
July  Hi. 

June  30.- —  London  reports  thftt  the  Spanish 
influenza  from  which  t  lie  German  Army 
has  been  suffering  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  England. 

DOMESTIC 

June  27.  The  Post-office  Department  at 
Washington  announces  that  after  July 
IT>  the  postage  on  airplane  mail  will  be 
reduced  from  twenty-four  to  sixteen 
cents  for  the  first  ounce,  and  six  cents 
for  eaeh  additional  ounce. 

June  28. — President  Wilson  sends  to  t  he  Sen- 
ate the  names  of  eight  new  Major-Gen- 
erals and  forty-three  Brigadier-Generals 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  military  service. 

June  29. — Following  its  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  the  beef-packing, 
coal,  steel,  copper,  oil,  and  other  in- 
dustries, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
submits  to  the  Senate  its  report,  de- 
claring tlu  existence  of  "shameless" 
profiteering. 

June  30.      S.   J.    Konenkanip.    president  of 

the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 

America,  has  issued  a  call  for  a  strike  on 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Compan;. 
to  take  effect  on  July  S.  The  right  of 
the  men  to  organize  is  to  be  tested  and 
the  reinstatement  of  men  locked  out  is 
demanded. 


Touched    a    Chord     of    Memory. — The 

burglar  had  entered  the  house  as  quiet l\ 
as  possible,  hul  his  shoes  were  not  padded 
and  they  made  some  noise.  He  had  just 
reached  the  door  of  the  bedroom  when  he 
heard  some  one  moving  in  the  bed,  as  if 
about  to  get  up,  and  he  paused. 

The  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  floated 
to  his  ears. 

"  If  you  don't  take  off  your  hoots  when 
you  r ome  into  this  house,"  it  said,  "  there's 
going  to  be  trouble,  and  a  lot  of  it.  Here 
it's  been  raining  for  three  hours,  and  yon 
dare  to  tramp  over  my  carpets  with  your 
muddy  boots  on.  Go  down-stairs  and  take 
them  off  this  minute." 

He  went  down-stairs  without  a  word. 
but  he  didn't  take  off  his  boots.  Instead, 
he  went  straight  out  into  the  night  again. 
and  the  pal,  who  was  waiting  for  him,  saw 
a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye. 

'  1  can't  rob  that  house,"  he  said;  "  it 
reminds  me  of  home." — The  Argonaut. 


Your  gums  must  be  kept 
firm  and  healthy 


If  your  gums  ate  sore  or  ten- 
der— if  they  bleed  when  brushed 
— if  they  are  soft  or  have  begun 
to  recede — then  Pyorrhea  is  at- 
tacking the  tissues  surrounding 
the  roots  of  your  teeth. 

As  pyorrhea  progresses,  it  de- 
stroys the  bone  sockets  which 
hold  the  teeth  in  place.  The 
teeth  loosen  and  eventually  fall 
(nit.  And  lost  teeth  are  only  one 
of  the  effects  of  neglected  pyor- 
rhea. Often  the  entire  health 
is  undermined  by  the  pus-pro- 
ducing bacteria  from  unhealthy 
gums. 

The  medium  widely  recom- 
mended by  the  dental  profession 
for  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the 
gums  is  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Dentinol 
and  Pyorrhocide  Method — in- 
troduced ten  years  ago  by  the 
staff  of  dental  specialists  and 
scientific  investigators  of  the 
Pyorrhocide  Clinic. 

The  Pyorrhocide  Clinic,  as 
the  first  and  only  institution  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  study  of 


pyorrhea,  has,  since  1908,  in- 
structed visiting  dentists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  the 
proved  methods  of  treating  and 
preventing  pyorrhea. 

The     discoveries    and    results 

■ 

from  the  many  years  of  contin- 
uous research  by  the  Clinic  staff 
and  associated  investigators  have 
been  given  to  the  entire  profes- 
sion. 1  odaj  thousands  of  lead- 
ing dentists  practice  the  Dentinol 
and  Pyorrhocide  Method. 

The  medium  employed  is 
Dentinol,  a  liquid  applied  by 
the  dentist.  This  is  supple- 
mented by  the  home  use  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder,  which  con- 
tains Dentinol  combined  with 
other  healing  ingredients. 

Its  Dentinol  medication  makes 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  unequaled 
for  promoting  a  firm,  healthy 
condition  of  the  gums.  It  helps 
to  retard  tartar  formation,  which 
is  the  principal  cause  of  painful 
gums  and  loose  teeth.  It  cleans 
and  polishes  the  teeth. 


Tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health  can  he  maintained  only  by  co- 
operation with  a  dentist  and  by  the  regular  use,  twice  daily, 
of  a  medium  like  Pyorrhocide  Powder  compounded  to  meet 
the  requirements  proved  essential  by  years  of  scientific  re- 
search and  clinical  experience. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a  dollar 
package  contains  six  months'  supply.  For  sale  by 
all    dental    supply     houses    and    good    drug    stores. 

THE  DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  COMPANY,   Inc. 
t47<5    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sold  for  years  exclu 
sively  upon  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  denta 
profession.  Effective  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of 
pyorrhea  but  also  in  its 
prevention,  when  used 
regularly  as  a  dentifrice. 


Send  for  Free  Sample 
and   Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder,  to- 
gether with  our  educa- 
tional booklet  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of 
pyorrhea  and  how  it 
may  be  prevented. 
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Permanent 
Monthly    Income 

of  $25 

can  be  had  for 

about    $3,800 

invested  in  50  shares  of 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

Cities  Service  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  Oil  and  Public  Utility  organiza- 
tions in  America.  Its  stock  will  afford  a 
maximum  of  stability. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Monthly  Earnings 

Statements 

Write  for  Circular  LD-90 

Henry  L.Doherty  &  Company 

BOND  DEPT.  {Ground  Floor  J 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Phone  Hanover  1600 


Your 
Liberty  Bonds 

Hold  if  you  can. 

Borrow  if  you  need. 

Sell  only  if  you  must. 

Inform  yourself  in  the  meantime. 

Send  for  Booklet  H-9 
"Your  Liberty  Bond" 

John  Miii  r  &  Co. 

*~  SPECIALISTS  IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MORTGAGE  DUMKj 

DENOMINATIONS*100,'500*1000. 


Bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  farms  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 
We  have     loaned   over    $3,000,000.00 
without  a  cent  of  loss  to  any  investor. 
Bonds   mature  in  2,3,  and   5  years  and 
can  be  had  in  denominations  of  $100.00. 
$500.00  and   $1000.00— interest   payable 
semi-annually. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 

31  State  National  Bank  Building 

Oklahoma  Citv  Oklahoma 


SLANGUAGES  by  LISTENING 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


CORTINA  ACADEMY.  Suite  2184,  12  E.  46th  Street.  N  Y. 


Spanish  -  French-  English-  Italian  -  Cermari 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountant*  command  biff  nmlorien.  Thousand*  of  firm* 
noed  O.ero.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  0.  8.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
■pare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination**  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  the  service  are  under  the 
Hupcrvision  of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  William  II.  Cas~ 
tenholz,  A.  M.  C.  P.  A..  Former  Comptroltfr  and  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase.  LL.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Kx-Sscre- 
lary  Illinois  State  Hoard  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.  I»w  tuition  fee — ratty  terms. 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  Salle   Extension  University,  Dept.  752-HA,  Chicago 
The    World's  GretttrM   l:\trnsion   I'nirerjity 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


A  BETTER  DAY  FOR  RAILROAD 
STOCKHOLDERS 

FOR  stockholders  "at  last  the  sun  is 
breaking  through  the  clouds,"  says 
J.  G.  Donley,  Jr.,  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street.  For  years  there  has  been ' '  a  continu- 
ous downpour  of  laws  which  have  been  99 
per  cent,  punitive  and  repressive  and  per- 
haps 1  per  cent,  helpful,"  he  adds.  But  the 
storm  is  over  now  and  the  sun  begins  to 
shine.  Indeed,  "a  new  era  has  dawned  for 
railroad  stockholders."  Mr.  Donley  prints 
a  chart,  given  herewith,  showing  the  course 
of  the  average  price  of  twenty  railroad 


ning  of  the  war  have  been  estimated  at  a 
total  of  $  1,700,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000. 
"It  is  interesting  to  see  just  how  the  rail- 
roads themselves  have  fared  for  the  last 
five  years.  The  following  table  gives  the 
aggregates  of  gross  and  net  after  taxes  for 
all  the  steam  railroads  in  the  United  States: 

Net. 
Year  dross  After  Taxes 

1913 $3,241,177,000  $775,588,000 

1914 2,989,140,000  687.621000 

1915 3  182,416,000  899/00,000 

1916 3,753,660,000  1,136,450,000 

1917 4,038,000,000  *960,000,000 

*0ne  mooth  estimated. 

"The  gross  for  1913  was  the  previous 
high   record,   but   the   net  for   1915  went 


MAJOR  SWINGS  OF  20  RAIL  ROAD  STOCK  AVERAGES. 
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stocks  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  It 
shows  that  the  low  point  was  reached 
in  December  10.  1917,  when  it  was  more 
than  10  points  below  the  bottom  of  the 
1907  panic.  When  he  was  writing  his 
article,  this  average  price  was  slightly 
above  84,  but  even  then  it  was  only  2J^ 
points  above  the  low  of  1907.  Back  in 
1906  this  average  price  was  above  138  and 
in  1909  was  up.  to  135.  From  those 
high  points  the  low  point  of  last  December 
showed  a  decline  of  67  and  64  points. 
"Can  any  one  look  back  on  the  course  of 
these  railroad  stocks  and  fail  to  realize 
that  the  present  is  the  investor's  oppor- 
tunity?" he  asks.  Following  are  other 
points  in  Mr.  Donley's  article: 

"Who  are  the  owners  of  railroad  stocks? 
Every  one  who  has  a  nickel  in  a  savings- 
bank  is  indirectly  a  railroad  bondholder, 
at  least.  And  every  one  who  carries  a  bit 
of  insurance  also  has  an  equity  in  the 
country's  railroad  system,  as  savings- 
banks  and  insurance  companies  are  im- 
portant investors  in  railroad  securities.  It 
has  been  figured  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 50,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  indirectly  or  directly  owners  of  our 
vast  railway  systems  with  their  quarter  of 
a  million  miles  of  tracks,  doing  a  gross 
business  of  over  $4,000,000,000  annually. 

'"The  securities  of  the  railroads  are 
owned  as  follows:  By  more  than  1,000,000 
individuals,  $10,000,000;  by  life-insurance 
companies,  policies  owned  by  33,000,000 
people,  $1,550,000,000;  by  savings-banks 
with  10,000,000  depositors,  $847,(KK),(KH); 
by  fire,  marine,  casualty,  and  suretj'  com- 
panies, $64 S, 000,000;  by  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, colleges,  schools,  and  charitable 
institutions,  $350,000,000;  and  by  trust 
companies,  State,  and  national  hanks, 
$865,000,000;  the  balance  being  held  in 
channels  not  enumerated,  mostly  abroad. 
"It  has  been  estimated  that  t'ulh  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  securities  owned 
abroad  prior  to  August  1,  1914,  have  since 
been  returned  to  this  country.  Railroad 
securities  alone  which  have  been  liquidated 
here  for  foreign  account   since  the  begin- 


ahead  of  that  of  1913  mainly  because  of 
the  country-wide  program  of  curtailment 
and  rigid  economy.  In  1916  the  roads 
reaped  the  benefits  of  heavy  traffic  due 
to  war-prosperity,  but.  owing  to  the  post- 
ponement of  maintenance  and  extension 
work  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  materials  and  labor, 
net  results  in  1917  fell  back  below  the 
record  of  the  previous  year,  altho  the  gross 
business  crossed  the  four-billion  mark. 

"But  this  table  seems  to  tell  a  deceptive 
story  of  growth,  except  for  the  setback  of 
1917.  The  truth  is  that  the  railroads  have 
grown,  and  their  earning  power  has  grown 
— but  they  have  grown  on  money  borrowed 
at  disadvantageous  terms.  The}'  have  had 
to  borrow  money  at  onerous  rates  because 
rate  regulation  has  made  their  stocks  un- 
attractive to  investors,  so  that  for  several 
years  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to 
float  a  new  railroad-stock  issue.  More- 
over, their  bonds  have  not  been  well  re- 
ceived. This  undermining  of  credit  has 
been  progressive  in  its  effect,  because  costly 
financing  through  short-term  note  issues 
has  so  increased  tixt  charges  as  to  lessen 
the  margin  of  safety,  and  further  diminish 
the  attractiveness  of  railroad  bonds. 

"During  the  first  four  months  of  unified 
operation,  Government  aid  to  the  railroads 
has  reached  a  total  of  $90,614,000.  Most 
of  this  amount  was  advanced  to  assist  the 
New  York  Central  and  the  New  Haven 
systems  to  lift  short-term  note  issues  falling 
due.  Some  $14,000,000  or  so  was  paid  to 
certain  railroads  on  account  of  the  sum 
estimated  to  be  due  for  rentals  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1918. 

"As  part  of  this  plan  to  make  the  rail- 
roads self-supporting,  as  the\  have  a  right 
to  be,  it  has  just  recently  been  announced 
thai  estimates  of  officials  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  indicate  that  an  increase  of 
at  least  25  per  cent,  in  freight-  and  pas- 
senger-rates  will  be  necessary  tlii^  year  to 
meet  the  higher  costs  of  fuel,  wages, 
equipment,  and  other  operating  expenses. 
[Since  Mr.  Donley  wrote  hi>  article  the 
increases  have  been  allowed  and  have  gone 
into  effect. |  The  proposed  increases  are 
expected  to  yield  aboul  k<kh>.ooo.ooo  addi- 
tional revenue     K700.000.000  from   freight 
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The  Comfort  Car 


Hupmobile 

Mileage  and  maintenance  costs  so  low  that  they  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  most  conservative  war-time  saver 
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The  Acme  of  Camping  Comfort 

OINCE  we  introduced  the  Wilson  Roll-A-Bed 
^  Tent,  about  a  month  ago,  it  has  met  with 
instantaneous  approval  by  campers  and  motor- 
ists everywhere. 

The  Roll-A-Bed  Tent  is  a  folding  top,  bedding 
roll  and  a  tent  all  in  one.  It  can  be  set  up  any- 
where in  a  few  minutes  and  can  be  as  quickly 
rolled  up,  and  carried  on  the  Automobile  run- 
ning board,  in  the  Canoe;  or  easily  transported 
in  any  manner. 

Like  everything  else,  in  the  Wilson  "REST- 
GOOD"  line  of  Military  and  Camp  Equipment, 
the  desirability,  convenience  and  comfort  of  this 
new  idea  is  the  talk  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sponse that  we  have  already  had  is  proof  of  its 
satisfaction. 

We  are  illustrating  here  a  few  of  the  many  other 
Camp  necessities  that  we  make  for  Campers  and 
Tourists.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

Write  us  for  illustrated  literature  and  full  particulars  about 
the   "RESTGOOD"   line  and  the  Wilson  Roll-A-Bed    Tent. 

Address  Dept.  I-D-2 
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WILSON  &   CO. 
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CHICAGO 

Makers  of  the  famous  line  of  "Restgood" 

mattresses,  box  springs  and  pillows 


"THE     INFLUENCE    OF     THE 

IVf  I TVFl  ON  THE  BODY"  A  most  interest- 
*  *  S.  i^l  S-J  ing  little  volume  on  awidely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  6octs.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


HUMOROUS    HITS 


and  lion  to  Hold  an  Audience,  by  Grenville  KIcisei*.  Latest  and  best 
selections,  including  old  favorites.  Gives  practical  suggestions  on 
delivery,  voice-training,  etc.    Cloth,  326  pp.    $1.25  net ;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAONAI.I.S  I'OMPANT,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Tork 


Soyez  le 
bien  venul 
Quel  est  voire  regi- 
ment? Restez-vous  ici? 
Comprenez-vous?" 

"What's  He  Talking  About?" 

This  is  an  experience  which  every  American  who  goes  to  France  will  have — he  will  find 
his  French  comrades  trying  to  talk  with  him,  asking  him  questions,  and  offering  him 
useful  and  interesting  information.  What  an  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  it  will  be 
to  be  unable  to  understand  or  reply!  No  American  need  he  unable.  Here's  a  pocket 
manual  that  will  give  instantly  the  French  (with  its  pronunciation)  of  almost  anything 

the  soldier  or  sailor  will  want  to  say. 

The  Soldier9 s  Service  Dictionary 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,LL.D.,  for  Americans  who  do  not  know  French  and  Deed  t 
Bpeaking  knowledge  of  it  in  .1  hurry.  Ten  thousand  militai  v  and  convei  sational  terms  are  given  in  one  alpha- 
betical order,  and  undi  1  1  a  h  word  are  given  tin-  ohm-,  t  forma  in  main-  different  phrases.  The  commands, 
technical  terms,  popular  phrases,  etc.,  <>t  e\  ery  branch  of  the  service  are  explained  and  pronounced,  as  ate  also 
thousands  of  conversational  terms  needed  in  every  day  life.  \lan\  commanding  offia  1  -  ol  the  i  s.  A.  have 
endorsed  this  manual,  including  Maj.-Gen.J.T.Dickman.Col.J.  A.  Ryan,  MaJ.-Gen.  11.  T.  Allen.  I  leut  >  ol  A. 

('.  Read,  etc.   If  Vol'  are  going  to  1'  ranee,  you  need  this  manual.    If  a  friend  ..I  \..uts  is  going,  get  one  lor  Dim. 
Pocket-slzcd,  khakl-bOUnd,   $1.00  net;    by  mull   $1.04;   Thumb-notch   Index.    U  cents  oxtru 
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and  $200,000,000  from  passenger  servic 
Added  expenses  are  figured  at  $300,000,000 
to  cover  the  recent  wage-increase,  $120,- 
000,000  more  for  coal,  and  $200,000,000 
more  for  cars,  or  a  total  of  $620,000,000  as 
.'gainst  the  $900,000,000  prospective  in- 
crease in  revenue. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  by  railroad 
men  that  compensation  to  the  roads  based 
on  the  average  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30  is  perfectly  fair.  These  wen- 
good  average  years,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
annual  sum  paid  to  all  the  roads  may  be 
only  $100,000,000  less  than  the  net  results 
of  the  best  year  of  the  period.  Application 
of  the  three-year  average  rule  of  compensa- 
tion will  hardly  be  fair,  however,  for  the 
recently  reorganized  roads  which  are  show- 
ing a  rejuvenated  earning  power.  But  the 
Government  has  shown  that  it  is  playing 
fair  with  the  railroads,  and  stockholders  of 
the  once  bankrupt  properties  are  taking 
heart  in  consequence.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  special  contracts  will  be  made 
with  these  roads  which  will  allow  the  stock- 
holders to  benefit  from  present  increased 
earning  power,  rather  than  suffer  from  the 
legacy  of  mismanagement. 

"The  Government  will  undertake  to  be  a 
model  tenant,  for  it  is  pledged  to  return 
the  roads  in  as  good  order  as  when  it  took 
them.  In  England,  shortage  of  men  and 
materials  has  necessitated  some  little 
neglect  on  lines  unessential  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war.  But  in  each  case  a  regular 
allowance  for  maintenance  is  made  and 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company 
when  not  expended.  There  will  be  no  such 
deterioration  here,  however,  as  the  Director 
General  has  ordered  that  work  on  exten- 
sions and  improvements  shall  be  put 
through  without  delay,  the  Government 
furnishing  funds  wherever  necessary. 

"As  to  Government  ownership,  it  is  to  )>e 
remembered  that  President  Lincoln  took 
over  the  2,600  miles  of  railroad  in  existence 
in  Civil-War  days,  and  appointed  a  mili- 
tary director  and  superintendent  of  rail- 
roads, under  the  Railroad  and  Telegraph 
Act  of  January  31,  1862.  Government 
ownership  after  the  war  was  talked  of  then 
as  a  practical  certainty,  but  it  hasn't  come 
yet.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Govern- 
ment w/ould  attempt  to  buy  the  railroads 
for  less  than  their  capitalization,  as  it  is 
nowr  getting,  or  about  to  get,  first-hand 
experience  in  the  matter  of  raising  railroad 
capital.  Moreover,  it  is  learning  in  a  prac- 
tical way  what  this  capital  is  worth  when 
put  into  terminals,  road-bed,  motive  power, 
and  equipment. 

"Railroad  stocks  have  for  a  long  lime 
been  on  the  bargain-counter — come  what 
come  may.  There  are  indications  that  in- 
vestors of  large  caliber  who  began  to 
hquidate  their  holdings  of  rail  stocks  in  the 
fall  of  1916  have  recently  been  taking  them 
back.  They  know  that  hull  markets  follow 
bear  markets. 

"The  war  has  brought  the  railroad  prob- 
lem to  every  man's  threshold.  The  public 
was  made  lo  realize  last  winter  that  then 
were  reasons  of  long  standing  for  the  rail- 
way breakdown.  From  now  on  national 
regulation  of  the  carriers  will  have  to  he  in 
the  public  interest.  The  public  and  th« 
large  body  of  railroad  stockholders  are  on. 
and  inseparable." 

PERMANENT   INDUSTRIAL  WORK   WE 
ARE  DOING   IN  FRANCE 

In    France   the   American    Expeditionary 

Forces  have  been  creatine;  an  industrial 
movement  ■"which  is  bound  to  continue 
when  the  war  is  over,"  Bays  a  letter  from 
Paris  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce.     In    transport    work    alont    what    is 

being  done  is  "enormous."  Much  new 
construction  has  been  necessary.  In 
French  seaports  we  have  had  to  build 
necessary  docks.  In  one  port  atom  we 
now  .'an'  handle  from  b.lKM)  to  HUKX)  tons 
a  day.  These  works  constitute  a  perma- 
nent improvement  and  will  be  subject  to 
adjustment    at    ill.    end   of   the  war.      It    1- 
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suggested  that  these  new  (looking  and 
ware  touring  facilities  might  ho  used  for  tho 
operation  of  f.ee  ports  after  the  war  "if 
the  efforts  of  F  enoh  chambers  of  com- 
merce to  obtain  them  should  succeed." 
Upon  sucli  work  i n ; i >  be  built  the  flew 
society  of  nations.  Further  points  in  this 
matter  were  explained  to  the  writer 
as  follows: 

"Our  project  comprises  nearly  1,000 
miles  of  railroad  construction,  but  not  con- 
tinuous. Franco  already  controls  on  her 
lines  such  facilities  that  she  has  been  able 
to  support  her  great  military  burden  and 
not  break.  Their  local  development  in  the 
way  of  sidings  and  so  forth  is  chiefly  in  the 
big  towns,  and  small  engines  and  cars  are 
used.  To  meet  our  larger  needs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  terminals  outside  the 
towns  for  the  change  of  engines  and  for 
our  great  storage  warehouses.  Our  great 
railway  construction  in  France,  apart  from 
a  few  cut-off  lines,  is  in  the  way  of  storage 
yards.  We  have  practically  the  use  of  two 
trunk-line  tracks.  The  French  run  over 
them,  too,  for  there  is  a  tremendous  civil 
population  to  be  supported.  The  French 
are  necessarily  supreme,  and  we  simply 
have  the  right  to  run  over  their  railroads 
subject  to  their  rules. 

"The  French  have  an  arrangement  with 
their  railroads  by  which  a  piece  of  track 
that  is  put  in  for  military  purposes  is  paid 
for  by  the  French  Government.  If  the 
civil  requirements  of  the  railroad  grow  up 
to  the  use  of  that  particular  piece  of  track, 
then  the  Government  is  reimbursed  by  the 
railroad.  We  are  in  the  same  position 
toward  these  railroads  as  the  French 
Government.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
improvements  which  we  make  will  be  sur- 
veyed. If  they  are  useful  to  the  railroads 
our  expenditures  will  be  reimbursed.  If 
not,  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  stuff 
and  clear  the  ground.  Two  days  ago  a 
semiofficial  statement  was  made  to  the 
Paris  press,  reading: 

"'Americans,  in  full  agreement  with  the 
French  authorities,  are  making  every  effort 
to  carry  out,  by  their  own  means,  the  de- 
barkation of  their  troops  in  ports,  their 
provisioning  as  well  as  their  transporta- 
tion over  our  railroads.  Sidings,  large 
stations,  and  establishments  of  every  kind 
are  being  constructed  by  the  most  modern 
and  expeditious  processes.  One  of  the 
warehouses  has  an  area  of  about  4,000 
acres,  and  it  has  a  cold-storage  plant 
capable  of  holding  several  thousand  tons 
of  meat.  Aviation  training-camps  and 
repair-shops,  considerable  in  size  and  with 
the  most  improved  machinery,  are  being 
erected  on  every  side.' 

"I  am  informed  that  the  cold-storage 
plant  which  has  been  budt  for  our  Army  in 
France  has  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  1,000,000  men  for  ten  days.  This 
we  can  not  take  home  with  us,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  alternative  should  be  to  clear 
the  ground  of  it  when  our  soldiers  need  it 
no  longer.  A  large  civil  population  will 
need  it,  and,  if  American  exporters  do  not 
use  it,  the  rapidly  developing  French 
colonies  may.  These  are  only  particular 
instances  of  American  work  done  in  France, 
which  may  well  remain  in  use  after  the 
war.  If  it  can  also  speed  the  new  society 
of  nations  so  much  the  better." 


WOOD-PULP  FIBER  AS  A  GERMAN 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COTTON  AND  JUTE 

What  is  called  ''cellulon"  is  a  substi- 
tute made  in  Germany  for  cotton  and  jute. 
Hemp  and  linen  substitutes  are  said  also 
to  have  been  produced  from  it.  Swiss 
spinners  and  weavers  are  reported  to  be 
keenly  watching  developments  and  are 
regarding  them  as  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  substitute  is  described  as 
an  "extremely  strong"  article.  Accoimts 
agree  in  saying  the  process  is  a  direct  man- 
ufacture from  wood-pulp.  The  method 
employed  is  on  the  general  lines  of  tho-. 


The  Secret  of 

Paint  "Service" 

UPON  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  mixed  paint  depends  in  a  large  measure  the 
paint  service  it  gives — service  in  durability,  weather  resist  - 
ance,  and  fine  appearance.  No  matter  how  skillfully  applied,  poor 
paint,  made  of  inferior  materials,  will  not  give  maximum  service. 

One  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in  a  really  good  and 
serviceable  mixed  paint,  for  exterior  or  interior  use,  is 

Pure  Gum   Turpentine 

Concerning  the  dangers  of  substitutes  for  pure  turpentine  in 

mixed  paints,  Mr.  John  Dewar,  master  painter  and  recognized 

national  authority,  said  in  an  address  to  master  painters: 

"The  substitutes  for  Pure  Spirits  of  Turpentine  are  many 
and  their  selling  advocates  eloquent.  Remember  when  you 
are  purchasing  a  something  to  take  its  place,  you  are 
getting   an    imitation,   which    may  be  costly   at    any   price." 

Dependable  paint  made  with  Pure  Gum  Turpentine  should 
cost  no  more  than  inferior  paint  made  with  turpentine  substi- 
tutes— in  fact,  is  far  less  expensive  in  the  long  run.     It  is 
practical  economy  for  you  to  insist  on  paint  made  with 
Pure  Gum  Turpentine. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  turpentine  for  an\ 
purpose — in  paint  or  otherwise — you  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  the  valuable  and  informa- 
tive booklet,  "Facts  Worth  Knowing  About 
Turpentine."      It  is  free   if  you  addresj 


Department  B-2. 

National  Turpentine 
&  Rosin  Bureau 


Audubon  Bldg. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
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For  Hay  Fever  and 
Summer  Colds 

Luden's  give  real  comfort  to  nose 
and  throat.  Many  uses.  Popular 
with  soldiers  on  dusty  hikes  and 
drills.  Luden's  allay  thirst  and  re- 
fresh the  mouth.  You  use  Luden's 
in  winter— try  them  in  summer,  too. 
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"Get  Ready  to  Support 
the  Next  Loan" 

In  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  recent 
$2,000,000,000  Liberty  Loan  subscription,  Guy 
Emerson,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  said:  "People 
must  realize  that  the  war  is  not  over,  that  it  is 
just  beginning,  and  that  they  must  continue 
to  save  fo.  bonds  and  get  ready  to  support 
the  next  loan." 

"The  nation  organized  for  war"  must  be  our 
patrioti:  slogan,  and  part  of  that  organiza- 
tion is  the  practice  of  thrift  in  the  building  up 
of  capital  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  the 
enormous  task  which  our  nation  has  under- 
taken. We  are  destined  to  take  a  decisive 
part  in  the  world-struggle  against  autocracy. 
To  do  it  we  must  have  capital;  to  get  capital 
our  people  must  save  and  lend  to  the  govern- 
ment.   First  aid  to  savers  is  found  in 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

A  book  which  summarizes  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  successful  men  and  women  and 
tells  clearly  just  why  and  how  to  save  and  what 
to  do  with  your  savings.  The  book  was  written 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world-war  and  it  con- 
tains extremely  timely  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  combat  the  high  cost  of  living  successfully. 
"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  text-book  of  patriotic 
economy  and  likewise  a  guide-book  of  the  road 
to  personal  profit  and  financial  independence. 


12mo,  illustrated,  350  pp. 
by  mail,  $1.12 


$1.00; 
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THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  great  assistance  he  can  get  from  apt  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  thera. 
Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.  You  can 
find  it — quickly — easily — in 

"Hoyt's  Encyclopedia   of   Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quotations,  embracing  a  compre- 
hensive field  of  subjects;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"The  most  complete  and   useful   book   of  the  kind  ever  published." 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

Buckram  binding,  1,205  large  pages,  price  $6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.    Carriage  38  cents  additional. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    New   York    and    London 


New  STROMBERC  Does  fr! 

m  Carburetor 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed    in   every 

American  h>  m  '  where  education  and  (Mil  til  re  are  truly  esteemed. 


NOW 

Is  the  Time  to  Prevent 

Hay  Fever 
Rose  Colds 

Etc. 

"Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure."  by  William 

(  .  Hollopctcr.  shows  you  how  these  diseases  arise,  how 
they  should  be  treated,  and  what  the  most  noted  experts 
prescribe  for  them.  Dr.  Hollopetei  is  Pediatrician  to 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  ;m<l  lias  held  Itiuli 
office  in  other  branches  of  his  profession.  The  President 
<ii  the  American  Has  Fever  Prevention  Association,  W. 
Scheppegrelli  \  M  .  M  D.,  says  ol  tliis  book:  "Doctor 
I  lo  lopeter*s  work  is  to  t»i  commen  led  asiri\  ing  an  ini  ei 
•■siinK  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  im- 
partial analysis  of  the  various  treatment!  p 

["he  Vlbany  Times  Union  says  of  It;  "He givesa hlrf- 
tor  i  oi  haj  fever;  a  stud j  oi  Its  periodicity,  symptoms 
and  diagno  Is;  accepted  causes,  and  preventive  mea- 
sures; suggestions  as  to  diet  an  l  exercise;  and  nol  onrj 

n  treatment,  bul  the  methods  employed  by  other 

physicians  which  nave  afforded  certain  degrees  oi  1 1  lief. 

Hi   ()  i    read  tl and    of  papers  and  books  on  the  sub 

jei  i   and  ha«  prepared  a  very  lengthy  bibliography." 

i  i"    Philadelphia   Prest  says:    "Dr.   Hollopetei   has 
had  remarkable  success  with  a  pimple  treatment  ol  haj 
fever  for  the  last  twenty  vi  ind  has  riven  r<- 

Uef  to  manj  patienti  Inhisprivati   practlct  " 

I2m<>,  doth,   ill  pages,  SI .  SO:  by  mail,  SI, 62 
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Runs  on  Kerosene 

Alcohol    or    Gas    Anywhere 

A  most  remarkable  invention.  No  electricity, 
wires  or  springs.  1918  Improved  Patented 
Models.  Runs  8  hours  for  a  centun  kerosene. 
Quiet- Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  ideal  for  thesick.  A  proved 
success.  4th  season.  Every  home  and  office 
needs  (he  Wonder  Fan.    2  Models.     :i  Sizes. 

Be  Well.    Keep  Cool.    Address: 
Lake  Breeze  Motor,  577  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


Qexual  Knowledge 

f^J  ILLUSTRATED  J 

Complete 

$1.00 


By  Winfleld  Scott  Hall,  M.D..  Ph.D. 
Makes  Sex  Facts  Plain— What  every 
youn  ii  man  and  young  woman,  young 
wife  anil   husband,    father,  mother, 
teacher  and  nurse  should  know. 
Cloth  binding—  320  pages,  illustrated 

Table,  of  contents,  and  commendations 
on  rawest. 


Postpaid 

Mailed  in  plain 

wrapper 
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Rotterdam  Royal  Mail 
Steamers 

Wilis  and  Rindjam 

Sail  from  San  Francisco  to  Java 

via  Honolulu,  Yokohama 
Manila   and    Hong    Kong 

Apply  to  H.  E.  Burnett,  17  Battery  Place.  New  York  City,  or 
J.  D.  Spreckelt  &  Bros.  Co.,  601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


used  in  making  artificial  silk — that  is,  by 
squeezing  pulp  under  high  pressure  through 
small  holes  in  plates.  Artificial  silk  works 
at  Krefeld  are  said  to  be  adaptable  to 
making  cellulon.  A  writer  in  the  Mvnch- 
n.er  Neuesle  Nachrichten  recently  gave  de- 
tails of  two  processes:  one,  the  invention  of 
an  engineer  named  Scherback,  the  other  a 
revival  of  a  discovery  made  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  Gustav  Turk.  In  the  Turk- 
process  the  cellulose  pulp  is  conducted  ever 
drums,  the  surface  of  which  is  divided  into 
parallels  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
the  yarn  to  be  produced.  The  roving, 
which  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  cellulose, 
is  taken  from  the  drum  by  mean,  of  a 
special  apparatus  and  then  twisted  (/..., 
finished  or  twined)  on  spinning-machines. 

In  the  Scherback  proeess  cellulose  is 
added  to  cotton-waste  or  wool  in  the 
ordinary  ■•mixed  spinning  process.  The 
somewhat  longer  fibers  of  the  cotton  or  wool 
bind  together  the  shorter  cellulose  fibers, 
and  thus  a  yarn  is  produced  similar  to 
cotton  or  woolen  yarn.  These  proci 
materially  differ  from  one  another,  but  they 
agree  in  that  their  products  are  made  from 
wood-pulp  not  previously  converted  into 
paper.  However  manufactured,  cellulon 
is  being  exploited  actively  in  Germany. 
The  Murtchner  Neuesle  Nachmehteh  sa\  s 
that  many  of  the  largest  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  cellulose,  paper,  and  textile 
industries  have  already  taken  out  licenses 
for  working  the  invention.  Some  large 
factories  are  already  at  work  on  it  and 
others  are  being  built  or  projected.  Swed- 
ish exporters  are  offering  to  supply  Swiss 
firms  with  wood-pulp  for  the  manufacture 
of  cellulon  on  German  fines,  but  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  not  permit  its  trans- 
port through  Germany.  According  to  the 
Correspondenz  Textilindu.strie,  the  produc- 
tion of  cellulon  yarn  will  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  supply  of  the  army  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  so  that  its 
appearance  on  the  open  market  can  not  be 
expected  for  the  present.  According  to  this 
technical  journal,  cellulon  has  been  recog- 
nized as  "a  thoroughly  equivalent  sub- 
stitute for  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  and  linen,"' 
and  so  has  "acquired  new  and  unexpected 
importance  for  German  economic  life  as 
a  textile  raw  material."  The  M&nchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten  has  said  that  one  of 
the  processes  employed  in  making  it  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn  by  South- 
German  factories  in  the  '90s,  but  afterward 
discontinued  because  it  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory. In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  being  spent  in  Germany 
over  the  development  of  cellulon,  and  that 
it  is  regarded  seriously  in  Switzerland. 

OUR  GREAT  FIELD  FOR  TRADE  IN 
CHINA 
What  are  believed  to  be  the  possibilities 
of  a  great  after-war  trade  with  China  were 
recently  discust  in  a  statement  issued  b\ 
the  Foreign  Trade  Department  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is 
believed  in  San  Francisco  that  thai  eitj 
will  become  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific  coast  the  New  York  "I 
the  far  West.  Following  are  parts  of 
the  statement  : 

"Outside  of  European  countries  where 
manufacturing  is  the  principal  industry, 
the  leading  markets  of  the  world  For  manu- 
factured goods  are  South  America.  Asia, 
and  Oceania.  Prior  to  the  war  South 
America  appeared  to  he  mostly  in  favor. 
and  the  investments  in  and  commerce  to 
and  from  I  he  Southern  republics  by  Europe 
were  very  large.  Oceania  being  principally 
dominated  l>.\  Greal  Britain  and  the  popu- 
lation being  comparatively    small  did  not 

pla\   a  very  important   pari.     A-ia  WES  to  a 
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vi'i-y  considerable  extent  divided  up  among 
the  European  nations  and  the  United 
.States  with  the  exception  of  China,  and 
political  conditions  there  and  the  form 
of  government  wen-  not  conducive  to  verj 

great  trade  expansion.  Now,  however,  with 
China  a  republic,  its  inhabitants  rapidly 
adopting     Western     methods     and     goods, 

conditions  are  most  favorable  for  invest- 
ment and  commerce.  To  give  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Far  East  as  compared  with  South  Amer- 
ica, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief 
comparison : 

"The  republics  of  South  America  con- 
sist of  an  area  of  7,623,471  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  5b,27(),000,  equal  to  an 
avert  je  of  7.38  per  square  mile.  This 
population  comprises  about  HA  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  world.  The 
imports  of  South  America  in  1914  amounted 
to  $071,072,000,  or  $1 1.92  per  capita.  The 
exports  amounted  to  $881,712,000,  or  $15.67 
per  capita.  Tins  shows  a  trade  balance  in 
their  favor  of  $210,040,000,  or  $3.75  per 
capita.  Comparing  with  this  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Far  East,  viz.,  China,  Indo- 
china, India,  Japan,  Formosa,  Chosen, 
Dutch  East  indies,  Siam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, we  find  the  area  is  7,680,188  square 
miles,  almost  the  same  as  South  America, 
but  the  population  is  798,735,000,  an 
average  of  103.92  to  the  square  mile.  This 
population  is  48  per  cent,  of  the  total  world- 
population.  The  imports  amounted  to 
$1,608,424,000,  or  $2.01  per  capita.  The 
exports  amounted  to  $1,700,612,000,  or 
$2.20  per  capita.  This  shows  a  trade 
balance  in  their  favor  of  $152,188,000,  or 
19  cents  per  capita.  If  the  per  capita 
imports  were  increased  to  even  one-half 
that  of  South  America,  or  say  $6  (and  there 
is  no  question  this  will  be  the  case  in  a 
very  few  years)  it  would  represent  an  im- 
port value  of  nearly  five  billion  dollars. 

"During  1914  the  United  States  exported 
to  South  America  $116,329,000,  or  17.3 
per  cent,  of  their  total  imports.  The  United 
States  during  the  same  period  exported  to 
Asiatic  countries  mentioned  $123,276,000, 
or  7.7  per  cent,  of  their  total  imports.  The 
United  States  imports  from  South  America 
were  $221,770,000,  or  25.2  of  their  total 
exports,  and  from  Asia  $227,855,000,  or 
12.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports.  It  will 
be  noticed  the  United  States  exports  and 
imports  to  and  from  South  America  and 
Asia  were  practically  the  same,  yet  the 
percentages  of  the  totals  were  much  higher 
with  South  America  than  with  Asia.  In 
both  cases  our  purchases  were  much  greater 
than  ,our  sales,  showing  that  while  we  had 
to  have  their  products  they  could  and  did 
procure  their  requirements  elsewhere.  This 
situation  will  be  materially  strengthened 
after  the  war  when  the  demand  for  raw 
materials  is  much  greater,  and  goes  to 
prove  much  greater  efforts  will  be  required 
to  sell  our  goods. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  trade 
follows  investment,  and  there  is  no  greater 
field  in  the  world  for  profitable  investment 
than  the  Orient.  In  South  America  there 
are  49,230  miles  of  railroads,  an  average 
of  8.75  miles  per  10,000  population.  In 
Asia  there  are  54,927  miles,  an  average  of 
but  0.69  mile  per  10,000.  In  China  par- 
ticularly there  are  only  0.2  mile  per  10,000 
population,  or  1.5  mile  per  1,000  square 
miles.  Persia  is  the  only  other  country 
in  the  world  with  a  lower  percentage. 

"To  give  an  idea  of  the  increasing  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Chinese  in  1908  the 
per  capita  expenditure  of  the  Chinese  was 
only  6  cents  and  of  South  America  $7.80, 
whereas  in  1915  China  had  increased  to 
75  cents,  or  69  per  cent.,  whereas  South 
America  had  increased  to  $8.22,  or  42  cents. 
As  China  is  developed  and  opened  up  it 
can  be  imagined  the  enormous  increase  in 
imports  that  will  result.  After  the  war 
the  United  States  will  have  huge  sums  of 
money  to  invest,  whereas  the  European 
nations  will,  at  least  for  some  time,  have 
ample  use  for  their  capital  at  home.  South 
America  is  already  fairly  well  developed, 
its  people  have  been  using  European  articles 
and    luxuries    for    vears.    whereas    China 


Would  Hold  an  Elephant 

No  matter  the  make,  no  matter 
your  driver's  skill,  a  heavy-duty 
truck  may  some  day  fail  you. 
Then  you  need  a  Powersteel 
Truckline  made  of  celebrated 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  so 
powerful  that  never  a  strand  can 
part.  Attaches  instantly,  securely.  Sup- 
plied with  plain  hooks  or  patented 
snaffle  hooks.  Makes  a  tow  a  certainty. 

Write  for  literature. 

There's  a  B.  6C  B.  Wirb  Rope  for 
every  industrial  purpose,  for  every  load. 
Made  of  highest  quality  wire,  carefully 
tested  for  strength  and  flexibility,  it  has 
set  a  quality  standard  for  43   years. 

Broderick  &c  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
Saint  Louis     :  :     New  York 

Mfrs.  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
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Truckline 
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iSERVICESHMR$100f«10* 

1,  2  or  3  Stars    (state    which)  with  Catalog  of 
Cards  and   Novelties  for  Soldiers,  Nurses,  Etc. 

Dealers  Wanted. 
ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  291  Causeway  St,  Boston,  Mats. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Aoto    Tires.      I'nuble    mi''  1 
blowouts  and  1  tincture*.    Ka>i.y  allied  in  ut.y 
ti  e.     Vfod  over   and    over    in    Mvenu    tfrea. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.316  Cincinnati,  0. 
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I  \jjr  Monroe  Machines  in  offices  of  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


j    The   General  Fire   Extinguisher 
Co.    have    standardized   on    the 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Trafton,  General  Auditor,  writes: 

"Previous  to  the  installation  of  the  Monroe  we  had  used  practically 
every  calculating  machine  on  the  market,  but  the  fact  that  yours  gave 
us  an  absolute  visible  proof,  supplying  the  Multiplier,  Multiplicand 
and  Product  of  a  computation,   convinced  us  that  this  was  the 
machine  we  required. 

"Many  of  our  clerks  who  had  become  experts  in  the  oper 
ation  of  machines  which  we  formerly  had  installed  were  nat 
urally  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  the  Monroe,  but  with 
out  exception  all  of  these  clerks  now  prefer  the  Monroe." 

Anyone  can  operate  the  Monroe.     No  expert 
needed.      Any  business    can  use  it — and   save 
time,  money,  mistakes. 

Send  the  Coupon   Today 

and  get  facts  that  every  office  execu- 
tive should  have.  A  demonstration 
involves  no  obligation. 
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To  Monroe 

Calculating 

MachineCo., 

WoolworthBidg., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  give  us  (check 
the  item  desired) : 
]    Further    information 
concerning    the    Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  and 
how    it    will    save   time   in   the 
figure  work  of  our  business. 
C  A  demonstration  in  our  own  office. 
Firm 
Name 


Individual's 
Name 


Address. 
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Copyright  1918,  by  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Leader  of  the  World  in  Sales 

GOODYEAR  Tubes  are  used  by  more  motor- 
ists than  any  other  tube.  Forty  per  cent  of  all 
new  cars  are  equipped  at  the  factory  with  them.  Yet 
despite  our  enormous  volume  less  than  one  in  seven 
hundred  Goodyear  tubes  ever  comes  back  for  adjust- 
ment. This  is  largely  due  to  the  rigid  twenty-four 
hour  test  which  every  Goodyear  Tube  must  pass 
with  perfect  score  before  it  leaves  our  hands. 

Be  sure  you  say  "Goodyear  tubes" 


"Oh,  W  SL  "Never!" 

exclaim  if  you  heard  any  one  of  your  children  saying: 
"I  am  a  neiv  beginner. " — "Finally,  Johnny  he  grew 
worse,  and  died." — "I  will  come, providing  it  does 
not  rain." — ilPre-vious  to  dying  he  made  his  will." 
Some  big  folks  use  such  inelegancies  of  speech,  too. 
Better  get  that  handy  little  book,  "A  Desk-Book 
of  Errors  In  English,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
and  correct  all  such  slips.  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.08. 
FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


HAVE  YOU  A  I 
SWEETHEART, 

Son  or  Brother  in  training  camps  < 
in  the  American  Army  or  Navy?) 
If  so,  mail  him  a  package  of< 
ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE,  the  antisep-? 
tic  powder  to  be  shaken  into  the S 
shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot-? 
bath.  The  American,  British  s 
and  French  troops  use  Allen's? 
Foot-Ease,  because  it  takes  theS 
Friction  from  the  Shoe  and  fresh-? 
ens  the  feet.  It  is  the  greatest  \ 
comforter  for  tired,  aching,  ten-) 
der,  swollen  feet,  and  gives  relief  j 
to  corns  and  bunions.  \ 

The  Plattsbnrg  Camp  Manuals 
advises  men  in  training  to  shake  j 
Foot>Ease  in  their  shoes  eaChj 
morning.  Ask  your  dealer  to- j 
day  for  a  2.r>c.  box  of  Allen's  Foot-Ease,  and  j 
for  a  2c.  stamp  he  will  mail  it  for  you.  What  < 
remembrance  could  be  so  acceptable?  j 

A  limited  number  of  Free  Trial  Packages} 
of  Allen's  Foot-Ease  will  be  forwarded,  S 
charges  prepaid,  to  any  War  Relief  Com- j 
mittiv  for  making  up  Comfort  Kits.  Ad-  j 
dress,  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  tor 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.   I  7  1,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  tiling  to 
patent.     Protect 


Soldiers  u»e 

fool    tan 


A  New  Series 

DUNLOP  GOLF  BALLS 

THESE    new    balls 

*■  straight  from  our  British 
plant  are  the  most  perfect  balls 
ever  manufactured. 

DUNLOP  VAC 
GOLF  BALLS 

made  by  a  patent  vacuum  proc- 
ess, have  a  thin,  resilient  shell, 
which  is  almost  a  part  of  the 
tightly  wound  core.  This  gives 
greater  responsiveness  in  the  long 
game  with  increased  accuracy 
and  steadiness  near  the  green. 

Coif  professionals  sell 
Dunlop  VACS 

"30"— medium  sire,  medium  weight 
"29" — tmall  size,  medium  weight 
"31" — tmall  tiie,  hea¥y  weight 
$1  each  $12  a  dozen 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Founders  of  tlw 

Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 
Birmingham,  Bag, 

Nl.W    \(>I1K: 
T.  W.  Nlbletl,  Bolt*  'Jill  1-8,  £01  :.th  li.. 

IOKOMO: 
Unnlop  Tin*  \  IIuMmt-  Bowfa  I  »>..   l.i«1. 


and  the  Orient  are  just  commencing  to  do 
so,  and  the  development  of  its  resources 
is  in  its  infancy. 

"While  it  is  probable  that  after  the  war 
all  the  leading  nations  will  take  active 
steps  to  build  up  their  foreign  commerce, 
it  woidd  appear  the  United  States  will 
have  many  decided  advantages.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war  those 
European  nations  engaged  in  the  conflict 
had  to  surrender  a  large  part  of  their 
foreign  trade,  thus  greatly  decreasing  their 
revenues,  whereas  their  expenditures  have 
increased  enormously.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  them  borrow  heavily  from 
other  countries,  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular. This  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  huge  profits  during  the  three  years 
previous  to  our  entering  the  war,  and  while 
our  war-expenses  are  Aery  large  we  have 
not  only  had  to  go  outside  and  borrow  but 
have  been  very  heavy  lenders. 

"When  peace  comes,  therefore,  our 
European  Allies  will  be  under  heavy  finan- 
cial obligations  to  us,  and  France,  Belgium, 
etc.,  will  require  enormous  sums  for  re- 
construction purposes.  In  this  country 
thousands  of  factories  have  been  con- 
structed for  war-purposes,  and  after  the 
war  will  have  paid  for  themselves  many 
times  over,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  manu- 
facture articles  of  peace  with  comparatively 
small  fixt  charges;  ample  capital  will  be 
available  for  investment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; there  will  be  many  American  ships 
to  transport  American  commerce,  and  these 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  those  of  foreign 
nations,  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  will  not  much  longer  tolerate 
political  discrimination.  The  business  men 
have  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands 
for  years — the  ballot — but  have  shamefully 
neglected  to  use  it.  Now,  however,  they 
are  awakening. 

"Prior  to  the  war  most  of  the  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  Far  East  were 
handled  at  the  Atlantic  coast  because 
they  were  destined  to  and  originated  at 
manufacturing  centers  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  this  was  the  direct  or 
natural  route,  because,  while  the  distance 
via  San  Francisco  and  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  was  shorter,  the  rail-rates 
were  so  high  that  this  route  could  not 
compete  with  the  direct  tho  longer  haul 
via  the  Canal.  The  United  States  had 
comparatively  few  deep-sea  vessels,  and 
the  British  and  other  European  maritime 
countries  supplied  the  tonnage  and  con- 
trolled the  routes.  The  war  has  also  re- 
sulted in  building  up  many  industries  on 
the  coast,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue after  peace  is  secured. 

"It  may  be  claimed  that  when  peace 
returns  this  commerce  will  be  diverted 
into  its  old  channel  and  conditions  revert  to 
what  they  were  before  the  war.  This  is 
highly  improbable.  The  United  States 
will  have  many  ships  of  its  own,  and  the 
demand  for  ship-tonnage  will  undoubtedly 
keep  rates  fairly  high  for  many  years. 
The  British  and  other  European  nations 
will  have  ample  employment  for  their 
vessels  without  allowing  them  to  engage 
in  commerce  between  the  Orient  and  the 
United  States.  The  reconstruction  of 
Europe  and  the  demand  for  raw  materials 
will  create  a  demand  for  tonnage  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  world  and 
Europe  and  betweeu  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  steamship-owners  will  not 
look  with  favor  on  routes  which  consume 
twenty  to  forty  days  longer  than  other 
routes  where  rates  are  the  same.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  old  custom  of 
charging  the  same  rates  between  New 
York  and  the  Orient  and  San  Francisco 
and  the  Orient  will  be  discontinued  and 
that  the  San  Francisco  lines  will  demand 
a  differential  in  their  favor  to  offset  the 
difference  in  distance." 


-"  Quick,  John  !    Bun 

Babv's     swallowed     a 


Dad  Was  Game. 

for     the     doctor  ! 
quarter  I  " 

"  Oh  !  he  a  sport  and  let   him  have  it  !  " 
—  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  milium,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"N.  K.  M.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "General 
Pershing  has  issued  lii.s  first  communique".  Hon 
is  it  bo  be  pronounced? " 

Communiqut  is  pronounced  ko"mu"ni"kc'—o 
as  in  not,  u  as  in  due,  i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  prey. 

"L.  M,"  Bronson,  Kans. — "  (1)  What  is  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  following? — Envelop 
(noun  and  verb);  pianist;  khaki.  (2)  (.Jive  in 
Latin:  'What  is  truth?  The  man  who  stands 
before  you,  is  truth.'  (3)  What  i.s  the  Espionage 
Act?" 

(1)  Envelop,  the  noun,  is  pronounced  en-rel'ap 
— e's  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final;  or  en'vi-lop—e  as  in 
get,  i  as  in  habit,  o  as  In  go.  Envelop,  the  verh,  is 
pronounced  en-vel'ap — e's  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final. 
Pianist  Ls  pronounced  pi-an'ist — i  as  in  habit,  a 
as  in  fat,  i  as  in  hit;  or  pi'a-nist — i  as  in  police. 
a  as  in  final,  i  as  in  hit.  Khaki  is  pronounced  ka'ki 
— a  as  in  art,  i  as  in  police.  (2)  In  Latin,  the 
phrase  i.s  "Quid  est  Veritas?  is  qui  coram  tc 
stat,  Veritas  sum."  (3)  The  Espionage  Act  is 
an  act  Riving  the  Federal  authorities  power  to 
arrest  and  punish  all  guilty  of  spying  or  sedition. 

"L.  F.  P.,"  Raymondville,  Texas. — "  (1) 
Please  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  word  Kaiser  and 
when  it  was  first  given  as  a  title  to  the  German 
Emperor.  (2)  When  a  sentence  ends  with  an 
abbreviation,  should  there  be  a  period  in  addition 
to  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  or  is  one 
sufficient?  (3)  How  are  the  following  pronounced? 
— Bolsheviki,  Ukraine,  barrage,  Guynemer,  Petro- 
grad.  Entente,  Vimy,  Aisne,  Bourgeoisie,  Soviet, 
pacifist.  Arras,  and  Amiens." 

(1)  The  word  kaiser  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  edsere,  from  the  Latin  Caesar,  Csesar.  The 
grandfather  of  the  present  Kaiser  was  proclaimed 
Deutscher  Kaiser  on  January  1,  1871,  at  Versailles. 
France.  The  name  has  simply  been  handed 
down  from  one  ruler  to  another.  (2)  When  an 
abbreviation  ends  a  sentence,  only  one  period 
is  used  to  mark  the  omission  of  letters  and  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  (3)  The  pronunciations 
which  you  ask  for  are  as  follows:  Bolsheviki, 
bol"shi-vi'ki — o  as  in  or,  sh  as  in  ship,  first  i  as  in 
hit,  second  and  third  i's  as  in  police;  Ukraine, 
yu'krcn — u  as  in  rule,  e  as  in  prey;  barrage,  bar"- 
raz' — a  as  in  artistic,  a  as  in  art,  z  as  in  azure; 
Ouynemer,  gin'a-me — i  as  in  police,  a  as  in  final, 
e  as  in  prey;  1'ctrograd,  pe'tro-yrad — e  as  in  prey, 
o  as  in  obey,  a  as  in  artistic;  Entente,  an"lant'— 
a  as  in  artistic,  it's  as  in  French  bon,  a  as  in  art; 
Vimy,  vim'i — i's  as  in  police;  Aisne,  en — c  as  in 
prey;  bourgeoisie,  bur"zwa-zi' — u  as  in  bum,  z 
as  in  azure,  a  as  in  artistic,  :  as  in  zest,  i  as  hi 
police;  Soviet,  so'vi-et — o  as  in  go,  i  as  hi  police, 
e  as  in  get;  pacifist,  pas'i-jist — a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in 
habit,  i  as  in  hit;  Arras,  a"ras'—a  as  in  artistic, 
a  as  in  art;  Amiens,  am'i-enz — a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in 
hit,  e  as  in  get,  z  as  in  zest;  or  (French)  a"mi"an' 
— a  as  in  artistic,  i  as  in  police,  a  as  in  art,  n  as  in 
French  bon. 

"D.  R.  H.."  Columbia,  S.  C. — "What  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  Lese  Majcste?  How  is  it  pro- 
nounced, and  from  what  language  is  it  taken?'' 

Lese-majeste  is  French,  and  means:  "An 
offense  against  the  sovereign  power,"  and  is  pro- 
nounced lez"ma"zes"le' — e  as  in  prey,  z  as  in  zest, 
a  as  in  art,  z  as  in  azure,  e's  as  in  prey. 

"J.  J.  L.,"  Ulysses,  Neb. — "What  is  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  camouflage?" 

Camouflage  is  a  French  word  and  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  camuffare,  to  disguise. 


"E.  H.  P.." 

of  nikalgen?" 


Rea,  Pa. — "  What  is  the  meaning 


Nikalgen  is  a  new  anesthetic  composed  of  three 
ingredients — quinin.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  urea. 
It  has  been  used  in  more  than  10,0()0  cases  on  the 
Belgian  and  French  fronts  as  an  effective  anesthetic 
to  deaden  pain. 

"N.  E.  M.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "How  are 
the  following  pronounced? — Messines,  canton- 
ment mobilize.  Bailleul,  aviation,  Xeuve  Eqlise, 
nationality,  and  Joffre." 

.^fessines,  mes"sin' — e  as  in  get,  i  as  in  police; 
cantonment,  kan'ton-mant — a  as  in  fat,  o  as  in  not. 
n  as  in  final;  mobilize,  nio'bil-aiz — o  as  in  go,  i  as 
In  habit,  ai  as  in  aisle;  Bailleul,  baV'yul' — ai  as 
jn  aisle,  u  as  in  burn;    not  ba"yul' — a  as  in  art. 
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EMERGENCY   NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  :iid  before  the  surgeon  or  physician 
arrives.  A  household  necessity.  12mo,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  10U  pages.    SO  cents  postpaid. 

FUN  K  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PANY,  Tubs.,  NEW  YORK 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

■      /"»|  How    best  to 

ert  Lleaner  afirra 

about   t  h e 
house.  Hundred*  of  u-iful  recipes.     121110,  cloth,  75  cents. 
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Full  weight- 
Galvanized— 
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Roofing  and  Siding  ^ 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  absolute  safety  and  service  of  metal  roofing.. 


Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  insures  durability  and  satisfaction  for. 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work,  including  Culverts,  Tanks,  Flumes,  Spout-  - 
ing.  Garages,  etc.    Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.   Keystone  Copper  ',-.. 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Hoofing  Tin  Plates.    Look  for  the  Keystone  j2&. 
added  below  regular  brands.    Send  for  free  "Better  Buildings"  booklet.  £$j 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frick  Bid*..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ~- 
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**ME  LINE* 


D.  &  C.  officers,  wireless 
operators,  are  alert,  watchful 
men— chosen  because  theyare 
navigators  of  proven  ability- 
make  D.  &  C.  Great  Lakes 
Travel  safe  for  you. 

The  D.  &  C.  Lake  Lines 
afford  motorists  and  rail  trav- 
elers a  delightful  variation 
between  Great  Lake  Points. 

Railroad  tickets  of  all 
classes  are  honored  on  D.&C- 
Steamers. 

The  D.  &  C.  insignia  in- 
sures spacious,  safe  vessels, 
palatial  in  equipment  and 
service.  Dining  service  is  es- 
pecially featured,  by  Great 
Lakes  Fin  Foods. 

Steamer  Schedule* 

The  two  giant  steamers  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  City  of  Detroit  III"  and  "City 
of  Cleveland  III"  operate  daily  between 
Detroltand  Buffalo  and  between  Cleveland 
and  Detroit.  Four  trips  weekly  between 
Toledo, Detroit,  Mackinaclsland  and  Lake 
Huron  way  ports. 

Send  Sc  stamp  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes 
MatK  Address  L.  G.  Lewis 
G.  P.  A..  9  Third  Avenue. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pre*. 

A.A.Schantz,V.-P.&Gen.Mgr. 

L.  G.  Lewis,  Gen.  Past.  Act, 


u  as  in  burn;  aviation,  e"vi-e'shun — e's  as  in  prey, 
i  as  in  habit,  sh  as  In  ship,  u  as  in  but;  not  ar"i- 
e'shun — a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in  habit,  c  as  in  prey,  sh 
as  in  ship,  u  as  in  but;  Neuve  Eglise,  nuv  e"gliz' — 
u  as  in  burn;  e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in  police;  nationality, 
nash"an-al'i-ti — a  as  in  fat,  a's  as  in  final,  i's  as 
in  habit,  sh  as  in  ship;  Joffre,  zofr — z  as  in  azure, 
o  as  in  go. 

"P.  K.  P.,"  Westfleld,  N.  Y.— "Please  tell  me 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  Sinn  Fein." 

Sinn  Fein  is  pronounced  shin  fen — sh  as  in 
ship,  i  as  in  hit,  e  as  in  prey. 

"J.  W.  M.."  Gastonia,  N.  C. — "How  is  the 
word  allies  pronounced?" 

Allies  is  pronounced  a-laiz' — a  as  in  fat,  ai  as 
in  aisle. 

"S.  D.  J.,"  Galva.  111.— "(1)  At  a  patriotic 
rally  one  speaker  called  Marne  Marn-ee.  and 
another  pronounced  it  with  one  syllable.  Which 
is  right?  (2)  Some  years  ago,  I  heard  Senator 
La  Follette  introduced  on  the  Chautauqua  plat- 
form as  La  Fol'lette.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
he  said  his  name  was  La  Fol-lette',  with  the  accent 
on  the  third  and  last  syllable.  Which  is  it? 
(3)  Last  week  Judge  Landis,  of  Chicago,  gave  a 
speech  near  here  and  he  said  the  Sool'ton  of 
Turkey.  We  commonly  say  Sul'tan.  Are  we 
incorrect?" 

(1)  Marne  is  pronounced  mam — a  as  in  art. 
(2)  Senator  La  Follette's  name  is  pronounced  la 
fol'el — a  as  in  final,  o  as  in  not,  e  as  in  get.  (3) 
Sultan  is  pronounced   (Anglicized)   sul'tan — u  as 


in  but,  a  as  in  final;    or  (Arabic)  sul-tan'  —u  as  in 
full,  a  as  in  art. 

"W.  S.  H,"  Etowah,  Tenn.—" Please,  give 
the  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  the  words 
Bolsheviki  and  Mensheviki." 

Bolsheviki  is  the  name  of  a  party  of  Russian 
revolutionists  and  means  "much  more."  The 
word  is  pronounced  bol" shi-vi' ki — o  as  in  or, 
sh  as  in  ship,  i  as  in  hit,  i's  as  in  police.  Menshe- 
viki is  also  Russian  and  means  "less,"  "minor- 
ity"; in  other  words,  the  party  that  wants  li->-> 
than  the  Bolsheviki.  Mensheviki  is  pronounced 
men" shi-vi' ki — e  as  in  get,  sh  as  in  ship,  i  as  in 
hit,  i's  as  in  police. 

"L.  A.  McC,"  Whitcomb,  Mont. — "  (1)  Please 
pronounce  the  following:  Meuse,  Cologne,  Lou- 
vain,  Boulogne,  Reims,  Giotto,  chaise-lounge.  (2; 
Kindly  tell  me  if  we  should  give  the  foreign 
pronunciation  to  the  foreign  proper  names." 

(1)  The  pronunciations  of  the  names  which 
you  give  are:  Meuse,  muz — u  as  in  burn;  Coloqnr. 
ko-lon' — o  as  in  obey,  o  as  in  go;  Louvain,  lu"van' 
— u  as  in  rule,  a  as  in  fat,  n  as  in  French  bon; 
Boulogne,  bu-lon' — u  as  in  full,  o  as  in  go;  or 
(French)  bu"lo'nya — u  as  in  rule,  o  as  in  go,  a 
as  in  final;  Reims,  rimz — i  as  in  police;  or  (French) 
rans — a  as  in  fat,  n  as  in  French  bon;  Giotto, 
jot' to — o  as  in  not,  o  as  in  obey;  chaise-longue, 
shcz"launj' — sh  as  in  ship,  e  as  in  prey,  au  as  ou 
in  out.  (2)  The  only  reply  the  Lexicography; 
can  make  to  this  question  is  that  when  you  are  in 
Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do — follow  the  majority. 
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6  Days— 1600  Miles 

Detroit  to  Duluth 


via 
Sarnia,    Soo, 
Port  Arthur 

and 

Fort  William 


America's  Inland  Seas  Invite  You 

Vacation  time  is  here.    Start  out  for  the  change  of 

scene  and  mode  of  living  that  will  rest  you  most. 

Board  the  big  steel  liners,  "Noronic."  "Hamonic,"  or 
"  Huronic  ".  Feel  the  thrill  of  delight  in  the  scenery  about  the 
beautiful  St.  Clair  Flats— America's  Venice— and  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  shores  that  fringe  the  enchanting  St.  Mary's  River. 
See  the  Locks  at  the  Soo— Canada'sTwin  Cities,  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William— Duluth,  the  Naples  of  the  North.  Travel  twice 
the  length  of  the  World's  greatest  lakes— Huron  and  Superior 

No  vacation  is  more  economical— none  more  filled  with  com- 
plete relaxation— none  more  inspiring. 

Ticket  includes  meals,  berth,  afternoon  teas,  evening  dances 
and  refreshments,  inspection  of  the  Locks,  22  mile  trip  to 
Kakabeka  Falls,  the  North's  Niagara,  and  picnic  there. 

For  particulars  and  cruise  folder  about  this  cruise  and  the 
Northern  Navigation  day  trip  through  the  30,000  Islands  in 
Georgian  Bay,  write 

E.  W.  Holton,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Dep.  1 

NORTHERN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

Sarnia,  Ontario  jft 

—or  ask  your  local  ticket  a&ent 
or  any  American  Express  Com- 
pany Travel  Department  Office 


™eGlen 
Springs 

WATKINS.  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.  Pres. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS  HEALTH 
RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

The  only  place  in  this  country  where 
the  Nauheim  Baths  for  Heart  and 
Circulatory  Disorders  are  given  with 
a  Natural  Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
for  Heart  Disorders 

The  treatments,  under  the  direction  of 
physicians,  are  particularly  adapted  to 
Heart  Disease.  Circulatory,  Kidney, 
Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders, 
Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity. 
All  sports  and  recreations.  FINE  GOLF! 
Send  for  Illustrated  Booklets 


A   Beautiful    BOOK   of    Intense  Interest 


Opening  up  a  startling    line  of  Valuable  Facts  concerning 
THE  GREAT  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING  ARGENTINE 

By    JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 

The  New  York  Independent  says  about  this  book: 

"Almost  the  only  Rood  thinu  we  can  see  about  the  war  is  the  opportunity  it 
brings  for  the  expansion  of  American  commerce  into  the  Inviting  field*  to  the 
south.  But  the  chief  obstacle  is  that  we  do  not  know  these  countries;  we  have  not 
even  learned  the  A  B  C's.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  The  Amazing  Argentine,  for 
John  Foster  Fraser  is  a  KeoKraphic  journalist  by  profession  and  is  able  to  play  up 
statistics  bo  they  stand  out  like  an  electric  signboard.  We  get  a  vivid  Impresaion 
of  a  land  where  millionaires  are  made  by  manic,  and  there  are  chances  for  many  more." 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50;  by  Mail.  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Are^NewYork 
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with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  travel 
funds  on  your  person  are 
safe  against  loss.  Carry 

Hmerican  jeiprees 
{Travelers  Cheques 

Sold  in  denominations  of 
$10— $20— $50— $100— $200 

Ask  for  them  at 

American  Express  Offices 

or  at  Banks 
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CHATEAU 
LAKE  LOUISE 

in  the 

Canadian  Pacific 
Rockies 

Among  the  Lakes  in  the  Clouds 
"With  windows  framing 
million-dollar  pictures" 

Commodious — Hestlul —  Luxurious 
Set  face  to  face  with  Mighty 
Victoria  Glacier.  Swiss  and 
Canadian  Guides,  Moun- 
tain Climbing,  Coaching, 
Boating.  Easy  walks  and 
rides   on    Alpine    Trails    at 

CHATEAU  LAKE  LOUISE 

Get  to  Know  Canada  Better 

She's  Your  Nearest  Ally 

Further   information  on  Resort 

'Tcur    iVo.  200  gladly  gi'.-en   6/ 

General  Tourist  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

MONTREAL 
or    LOCAL  AuL.NTS 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.    Advice  and 
books   tree.       Highest    references.       Best    re- 
sults.   Send   sketch  or  model   for 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent   Lawyer,  Wash 
ington,  L).  C. 

WANTED  IDEAS.  Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers,  What  to  Invent  with  List  ol  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  ot- 
tered.     Send    Sketch    tor    tree    opinion    as    to 

patentability.  i>ui  foui  Guide  books  fiee. 
Patents  advertised  tree.  Victor  I  Evans 
&  Co.,  7.19  Ninth,  Washington,  1 1  I 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  1*  \  I  I  \l  Vol  R 
INVEN  I  H  >N.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  4  free  tKMiks.  lisi  ot  patent  buyers,  Imn 
dreds  of  ideas  wanted  etc.  VdvlceTree.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  i>\\  EN 
Patent  Lawyer,  46  Owen  Hid*  ,  Washington, 
D.C.or  OTS-VWoolwortl)  Bldg.. New  York. 


NATIONAL  PARKS'  TOURS 

Estes  Park       Glacier  Park 
The  Yellowstone 

I''or  Literature  and  hull  Particulars 
apply   to 

Bmcrican  Express 
Gravel  Department 


86  Hn'iuiwuy 

New  \  ork 


11  Monroe  St. 
Chicago 
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BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

UNDERWOOD    &     UNDERWOOD 

you  the  opportunity  to    establish  business  of 

your  own  in  which  others    earn  up  to  $8,000 

a  year.   Exclusive  contracts  for  selling 
Instruction  Equipment  to  schools  ami  libra- 
ries. Only  educated  men  with  reference 
deposit  guarantee    required,    I  nderwood  & 
Underwood,  Dept.  C,  417  Fifth  \\.  .  \  \ 

R  SA1  B 
Gentleman's  Country  Estate  with  all  modern 
conveniences  located  in  tin-  beat  hunting. 
nahing  and  farming  section  ot  Georgia  neat  the 
Florida  hue.  A  wonderfully  attractive  winter 
home  with  investment  features  Reason  tor 
salt  ownei  n.'in*:  Into  tin  Service,  lor  t nil 
particulars  write  \V.  u   Eagej   YaMori 
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TOPICS    -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


TROUBLE   BREWING   IN   GERMANY'S   REAR 


GERMANY  HAS  WON  BATTLES  in  Prance  and 
Flanders  largely  because  she  has  been  able  for  the 
first  time  since  the  outstart  of  the  war  to  concentrate 
tier  entire  military  strength  against  her  Western  enemies.  But 
her  opportunity  has  passed,  and  now  from  the  arctic  coast  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  from  the  Cau- 
casus to  the  Adriatic,  various 
troubles  are  sending  calls  for 
German  soldiers  which,  our  press 
writers  believe,  can  only  be 
disregarded  at  the  cost  of  Ger- 
many's Eastern  conquests.  With 
Allied  forces  in  Kola  and  Vladi- 
vostok, with  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  Siberian  railroad  held  by 
the  Czecho-Slovak  forces,  with 
the  Allies  launching  what  may 
be  a  major  offensive  in  the 
Balkans,  with  formidable  risings 
in  the  Ukraine,  with  a  murdered 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  as  proof 
of  rising  anti-German  sentiment 
in  Great  Russia,  with  demands 
for  Teuton  aid  in  the  Caucasus, 
to  say  nothing  of  Austria's  needs 
after  her  Italian  disaster.  Ger- 
many will  soon  realize,  our  edi- 
tors think,  that  her  Eastern  front 
is  being  reestablished. 

For  months  military  interven- 
tion in  Russia  has  been  demanded 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  press 
in  all  Allied  countries.  To-da.\ . 
some  editors  declare,  intervention 
is  a  fact,  and  it  only  remains  for 
the  Allies  to  follow  up  and  to 
make  the  most  of  the  situation. 
At  two  widely  separated  points 
Allied  forces  threaten  German 
rule  in  Russia,  in  each  case 
through  a  peculiar  combination  of  •  unforeseen  circumstances. 
It  is  "perfectly  plain"  to  the  Boston  Transcript  that  "the  hour 
has  struck  for  concerted  Allied  action  in  Russia."  If  the 
Germans  send  an  army  to  block  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  other 
anti-Teuton  elements  in  Siberia,  they  will  "at  once  reconstitute 
the  Eastern  battle-line,  and  that  is  precisely  the  chief  necessity 
of  the  military  situation  to  the  Entente,"  for  "it  would  compel 
the  presence  of  a  very  large  German  army  in  Russia."  We 
have  now.  continues  The  Transcript,  noting  other  recent  events 
on  Russia's  arctic  coast,  an  opportunity  to  execute  "a  flanking 
movement  from  the  north  as  well  as  a  frontal  movement  from  the 
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THE    NORTHERN    FRONT. 

Where  Allied   forces  which  have  been  landed  at  Kola  and  Germans 

in  Finland   are  ready  to  contest   for  the  control  of  Russia's  ice-free 

arctic  ports  and  the  railroad  connecting   Pctrograd  and  Kola 


•  ■as)."  The  Boston  paper  points  out  that  the  port  of  Kola 
is  ice-free,  and  is  connected  bj  rail  uith  Petrograd,  and  that 
the  Allied  military  force  now  stationed  there  threatens  the 
German  control  of  Finland  "and  menaces  the  whole  scheme 
of  German  conquesl  on  the  Baltic." 

The   rather   involved    story   of 
Finland  and  the  operations  in  the 
province    of    Archangel    ma\     bt 
gathered  from  various  dispatch  - 
and    special    newspaper  articles. 

In  the  New  York  Globi  Mr. 
Louis  Edgar  Browne  dIimtu- 
t hat  while  the  whole  "Finnish- 
German-AUied  question  is  com- 
plex," its  origin  was  simplt  enough 
the  lack  of  food.  The  Allies 
were  unable  to  meet  Finnish 
demands  for  food  last  summer. 
The  Finns  then  said  they  would 
be  forced  to  turn  to  Germany. 
"The  Finnish  Senate  did  turn  to 
Germany,  but  the  Finnish  la- 
borers, the  Finnish  Socialists, 
turned  to  Soviet  Russia.  Civil 
war  resulted,  and  Germany 
came  with  tinned  force  to  the 
aid  of  her  secret  ally,  the  Fin- 
nish Diet."  The  Red  (luards. 
with  red  ribbons  on  their  hats 
and  rifles,  fought  for  the  prole- 
tariat Government  with  supplies 
furnished  by  Soviet  Russia;  the 
White  Guards,  similarly  decor- 
ated with  white,  defended  the 
rule  of  the  property-owning 
classes  and  depended  on  material 
assistance  from  Germany.  With 
the  German  camel's  nose  once  in 
the  tent,  the  rest  of  the  animal 
soon  followed.  German  officers 
came  through  Sweden  in  civilian  garb,  and.  according  to  Mr. 
Browne,  "it  was  not  long  before  General  Mannerheim.  the 
commander  of  the  White  Guard  forces,  had  a  full  staff  of  German 
advisers."  Finland  was  under  German  control,  and  rumors  of  a 
German  King,  or  a  Finnish  declaration  <>f  war  againsl  the  Allies. 
seemed  plausible.  But  the  realities  have  been  serious  enough. 
To  let  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's  military  reviewer  tell  the  next 
chapter,  which  i>  explained  by  the  map  on  this  page: 

"Archangel  and  Kola,  the  new  Russian  arctic  port,  are  the 
only  windows  to  Russia  open  to  the  Allies,  except  Vladivostok. 
Within    the   past    four  years  a   railroad   has  been  built   to   Kola 
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Bay  and  the  natural  harbor  developed.  Shipping  facilities  at 
Archangel  have  also  been  increased.  To  these  ports  the  Allies 
have  sent  enormous  stores  of  supplies.  Owing  to  the  chaotic 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  Russia  for  a  year  much  of 
this  material  has  not  been  moved  and  is  concentrated  in  the 
areas  around  the  two  ports 

"The  German  purpose  at  present  is  to  use  Finland  and  Finnish 
soldiers  in  an  effort  to  cut  the  Murman  railroad  running  to 
Kola  Bay,  and  seize  the  supplies  at  Archangel  and  Kola. "  A 
typical  bit  of  Teutonic  intriguing  in  this  connection  has  been 
the  revival  in  Finland  of  Finnish  claims  to  ancient  Karelia.  the 
Russian  territory  to  the  east  of  Finland,  through  which  runs  the 
Murman  railroad.  This  is.  the  pretext  for  a  campaign  in  Rus- 
sian territory. 

"The  Finns  apparently  are  falling  in  with  the  German  scheme, 
and  a  military  movement  is  under  way.     Large  German  forces, 


WHY   RUSSIA   MUST   BE   FREE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

estimated  at  50,000,  have  landed  at  Hango,  Finland,  and  other 
Germans,  mostly  released  prisoners,  have  been  concentrated  at 
Viborg,  Finland,  only  a  short  distance  from  Petrograd,  for  a 
campaign  of  Archangel  Province.  How  far  the  Germans 
have  gone  is  not  known,  but  their  plan  is  fully  understood." 

French  and  British  forces,  landed  to  defend  the  stores  at  Kola 
and  the  Murman  railroad,  were  at  first  aided  by  the  Bol- 
shevik Red  Guard.  On  July  1  it  was  learned  that  United 
States  Marines  had  also  been  sent  ashore  there.  Bolshevik 
sentiment  apparently  changed,  and  martial  law  was  declared  in 
the  province,  which  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Russia  and  sympathy  with  the  Entente  on  the  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Murman  coast.  German  advance  to 
the  north  will  be  contested,  it  is  predicted,  and  one  military 
expert  believes  that  "before  long  there  will  be  a  new  Allied 
front  way  up  in  the  arctic  circle  which  represents  the  most 
extreme  wing  that  an  army  ever  extended."  "This  is  an  obscure 
campaign  in  a  remote  field,"  but,  observes  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "in  the  final  history  of  the  war  it  may  loom  large." 

But  it  is  in  Siberia  the  Allies  "hope  to  find  a  spring-board  for 
military  influence  from  Russia,"  says  the  Kolnische  \'i>ll,-<- 
ieitung,  perhaps  expressing  German  fears.  For  here  are  the 
40,000  Czeoho-Slovaks  whom  the  press  speak  of  as  "the 
wonder  of  tins  war."  Besides  this  army,  which  holds  perhaps 
a  thousand  miles  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  with  Vladi- 
vostok, Irkutsk,  and  other  towns,  and  has  several  times  defeated 
forces  of  Bolsheviki  ami  released  German  prisoners,  Siberia 
wins  importance  as  a  foothold  for  anti-German  activity  in 
Russia  from  the  presence  of  Genera]  Semenoff  and  his  Cossacks, 
small  Allied  forces  ai  Vladivostok,  and,  it  is  believed,  several  of 


the  most  influential  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  pre-Bolshevik 
revolutionarjr  days.  Those  who  have  not  been  following  the 
Czecho-Slovak  movement  closely  are  reminded  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pout  that — 

"At  the  time  the  American  Commission,  headed  by  Elihu 
Root,  was  in  Russia,  the  Russian  Army  made  a  drive  into  Austria 
and  captured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Czecho-Slovaks.  Not 
much  significance  was  attached  then  to  the  willingness  with 
which  they  surrendered,  but  it  was  plainly  understood  when 
their  leaders  in  exile  in  France  began  to  arrange  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  contingent  from  the  status  of  prisoners 
<  >f  war  to  loyal  soldiers  of  the  French  Army.  Professor  Masaryk 
•  went  to  Russia  to  arrange  this  with  the  Russian  Government. 
The  Bolsheviki  successfully  revolted  against  the  Kerensky 
regime,  but  after  prolonged  negotiation  they,  too,  agreed  to  the 
passage  through  their  territory  and  the  equipment  of  about 
100,000  Czecho-Slovak  troops. 

"The  objective  of  the  latter  was  France,  by  way  of  Siberia 
and  ocean  transports.  .  .  .  The  Czecho-Slovaks  encountered 
difficulties  on  their  journey,  but  followed  their  instructions  not 
to  get  mixed  up  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

"Professor  Masaryk  is  confident,  however,  that  German 
intrigue  set  to  work  to  pit  the  Bolsheviki  against  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  that,  contrary  to  their  own  wishes  and  intentions, 
the  capture  of  Vladivostok  became  necessary  in  self-protection. 
He  believes  the  Germans  were  trying  to  wipe  out  the  Czecho- 
slovak force  and  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  incorporated  in 
the  Allied  armies  in  France. 

"We  have,  therefore,  an  Allied  force — for  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
are  already  admitted  into  the  French  Army,  their  equipment 
being  paid  for  by  the  Entente — in  possession  of  1,300  miles  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  Professor  Masaryk  believes  they 
could  easily  make  it  5,000  miles,  if  they  were  to  be  given  the  sup- 
port of  another  50,000  to  75,000  men.  The  Czecho-Slovaks 
have  formed  a  junction  at  Vladivostok  with  the  Allied  naval 
forces,  and  thus,  without  intending  any  aggression  against 
Russia,  but  solely  with  the  idea  of  striking  at  Germany,  an 
Allied  force  has  control  of  an  important  line  of  communication, 
which,  if  extended,  can  conceivably  set  up  another  Eastern 
battle-front,  or  at  least  keep  the  German  forces  from  further 
invasion  of  Russia 

"If  the  Allies  do  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wedge 
driven  involuntarily  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  into  Russian  terri- 
tory, they  must  at  least  send  transports  and  supplies  to  Vladi- 
vostok and  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  situation  there 
lest  further  complications  make  the  position  of  the  other  Czecho- 
slovaks en  route  to  Siberia  dangerous,  if  not  untenable." 

Mr.  William  L.  McPherson,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  joins 
with  other  writers  on  military  affairs  in  considering  this  army 
"a  war-asset  of  incalculable  value."  He  thinks  they  can  make 
a  later  Allied  intervention  "little  more  than  a  parade  from 
Vladivostok  to  the  Ural  Mountains."  Press  reports  from 
Moscow  say  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  now  in  a  position  to 
cut  all  rail  and  wire  communication  and  can  keep  the  Siberian 
grain-supply  from  reaching  Russia.  The  New  York  World 
quotes  an  American  recently  returned  from  Russia  to  the  effect 
"that  the  overthrow  of  the  Vladivostok  Soviet  by  the  ('/.echo- 
Slovaks  presents  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  for  the  Allies  ami 
the  United  States  to  send  into  Siberia  a  military  force  which 
would  immediately  cause  Germany  to  withdraw  a  half-million 
men  from  the  Western  Front."  He  thinks  that  loyal  Russians 
of  all  parties  will  flock  to  the  new  forces  and  thus  reestablish 
the  Eastern  fighting  front  on  a  large  scale. 

The  independent  Siberian  Government  set  up  at  Vladivostok 
has  repudiated  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  assumed  responsibility 
for  its  share  of  the  Russian  national  debt,  declared  tor  the 
establishment  of  a  Russian  Republic  with  an  autonomous 
Siberia,  and  demanded  the  resumption  of  hostilities  against 
Germany.  Additional  importance  is  lent  to  this  move  h\  the 
reports  of  the  great    migration   from   central    Rns>ia    to    Siberia 

during  the  war.  Indeed,  some  advocates  of  peaceful  inter- 
vention call  for  the  encouragement  of  Russian  emigration  to 
Siberia  as  one  very  practi  .d  part  of  the  Allied  program. 

Reports  of  anti-Bolshevik,  anti-German,  or  counter-revolu- 
tionary  risings  in   the   interior    of   Russia  can   not   be  taken   too 
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WHY    GERMANY    WANTS    RUSSIA. 

This  great  storehouse  is  now  practically  in  the  grasp  of  the  Germans.     If  they  ran  exploit  Russia's  resources  unhindered  while  holding  the  Allies  on  the 

Western  Front,  it  might  enable  them  to  continue  the  war  Indefinitely,  'specially   if  they  can    procure  soldiers  from    Finland.  Lithuania,  and  other  parts 
of  what  was  once  the  Russian  Empire.     Germany  is  already    drawing   upon   the   resources  of    Asiatic  Turkej    and  control-  the   Black  and   Baltic  seas. 
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WITH  A  LITTLE  ENCOURAGEMENT  IT  MIGHT  GROW  OUT  AGAIN. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  WtTRST  IS  YET  TO  COME. 

— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post. 


WHAT   WILL  THE   HARVEST   BE  ? 


seriously  in  view  of  the  remarkable  crop  of  rumors  which  have 
come  from  German  and  Scandinavian  sources.  But  the  assassi- 
nation of  Ambassador  von  Mirbach,  who  was  practically  dictator 
in  Moscow,  shows  that  an  old  Russian  method  of  getting  rid  of 
oppressors  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  Bolshevik  Government's 
apologies  were  accepted  at  Berlin,  tho  many  of  our  papers 
expected  to  see  the  murder  used  as  a  pretext  for  an  immediate 
military  advance  upon  Moscow  and  the  conquest  of  what  a 
German  writer  has  called  "Residue  Russia." 

It  is  in  Southern  Russia,  particularly  the  Ukraine,  that  German 
control  has  been  most  securely  fastened  and  where  Germany  ex- 
pects soonest  to  reap  material  gains.  The  Kief  Government  is 
considered  a  German  puppet  organization,  but  recent  reports 
seem  to  show  that  the  Prussian  has  here  overreached  himself. 
Dispatches  tell  of  peasants  rising  by  the  thousands  against 
German  occupation,  because  of  German  agrarian  regulations, 
seizures  of  food,  and  failures  to  keep  promises.  We  have  heard 
of  well-armed  groups  of  revolutionaries  with  improvised  flat- 
bottomed  monitors  on  the  rivers.  Germany  may  crush  this 
movement,  but,  according  to  a  Stockholm  dispatch,  it  has 
reached  such  a  formidable  state  as  to  call  for  total  German 
forces  in  the  Ukraine  amounting  to  more  than  300,000  men. 

Lithuania  has  generally  been  considered  resigned  to,  if  not 
contented  with,  German  dictation,  but  a  member  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Central  War  Relief  Committee  declares  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  the  hatred  of  the  people  for  Germany  is 
deeply  rooted  in  their  nature  and  has  not  been  lessened  by  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Germans  have  exploited  the 
country.  In  the  Transcaucasus,  it  is  reported  in  the  German 
press,  local  pro-German  officials  have  appealed  for  German 
troops  to  help  them  against  bodies  of  hostile  peasants  and 
Armenians.  The  New  York  World  hears  from  Roumania  that 
owing  to  the  extortions  of  German  authorities,  famine  and 
pestilence  are  decimating  the  population.  One  refugee  in 
Switzerland  says  that  the  Roumanians  are  at  present  reduced  to 
actual  slavery,  so  thai  "Roumania  bas  only  one  hope  left,  the 
victory  of  those  whom  she  continues  to  consider  her  allies." 

But  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro,  as  well  as  the  Slavic 
populations  in  southern  Austria  -  I  lungary,  may  well  look 
tor  relief,  some  of  our  editors  think,  from  the  Allied  drive  in 
Albania,  which  is  so  definitely  reestablishing  the  Eastern  Front 
at  its  extreme  southern  end. 


A   NEW  YORK   PAPER   OWNED   BY 
WILLIAM  II. 

REAL  GERMAN  MONEY,  not  the  Ersatz  kind,  has 
been  poured  like  water  in  propaganda  work,  and  the 
latest  discovery  of  such  hidden  treasure  inspires  in 
some  quarters  acclaim  to  the  Kaiser  as  "All-Highest  Blunderer 
and  Easy-Mark."  Through  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Mail  and  Express 
Company,  publishers  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  on  the 
charge  of  perjury  in  a  report  to  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  it  became  known  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, represented  by  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  and  Dr. 
Albert,  Financial  Agent,  paid  $1,361,000  to  gain  control  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  in  the  spring  of  1915.  One  more  big 
investment  in  propaganda  tifrns  out  to  have  been  a  complete 
failure,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  which  points  out  that 
those  who  undertook  to  conduct  The  Evening  Mail  in  the  German 
interests  soon  found  that  they  had  to  operate  with  increasing 
caution.  Sheer  force  of  public  opinion  compelled  them  to 
abandon  most  of  the  work  for  which  so  large  an  appropriation 
had  been  made,  and  "when  the  United  States  declared  war  in 
April,  1917,  the  trustees  of  the  German  money  had  no  recourse 
but  to  embrace  the  American  cause  with  as  tine  an  appearance 
of  sincerity  as  was  within  their  power."  Similarly  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post  sees  in  the  Evening  Mail  exposure  the '"absurdity 
of  the  propaganda  obsession,"  and  finds  that  one  result  of  the 
German  expenditure  of  $30,000,000  or  more  in  tloodiug  the 
United  States  with  pamphlets,  fake  newspapers,  and  leagues  is 
our  million  men  on  the  Western  Front.  The  reason  for  the 
failure  of  such  propaganda  is  that  it  must  either  he  so  obvious 
that  it  becomes  suspect  immediately,  or  it  must  so  conceal 
itself  in  apparent  loyalty  that  it  then  also  beoomes  value! 
and  The  Poet  proceeds: 

"One  has  only  to  recall  the  \  indent  Continental  Times,  mis- 
spelled, full  of  had  grammar  and  \  itriolio  inveoth  e,  mailed  from 
Switzerland  during  the  war's  first  years  to  persons  who  never 
had  tlie  hast  intention  of  reading  it  one  has  hut  to  recall  this 
ridiculous  \ enom-sack  to  realize  the  stupidity  of  such  trans- 
parent clumsiness  and  ineptitude.  On  the  oilier  hand,  The 
Evening  Mail  exactly  illustrates  the  futility  of  propaganda  too 
skilfully  concealed.  Certainly,  before  we  came  into  the  war,  it 
took  a  practised  newspaper  man  to  nose  out  any  hidden  shafts 
of  propaganda  thai  may  have  been  wrapt  up  in  The  Evening 
Mail's  editorials,  and,  of  course,  a  veteran  journalist   would  at 
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..i,..   discount  the  value  of  thai  kind  of  thing.     Bui  the  mere 

la*  man  for  whom  these  subtle  Hank  movements  would  bave  been 

intended      Ile\er     ,\ell     not  ieed    that    the\      were    there.        Since    We 

have  joined  the  Entente,  a  double  measure  of  enthusiasm  lias 
been  exhibited  by  all  those  newspapers  whose  ownership  had  in 
an>   wa>  been  suspect,  in  order  to  prove  their  full  loyalty.    So 

thai  for  more  than  a  year  the  German  Gover ml  has  actually 

been  pari  owner  of  a  daily  which  has  had  to  be  more  anti- 
( tarman  than  even  Mr.  Roosei elt!" 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  recalls  that  Dr.  Rumely's  conduct  of 
Tht  Evening  Mail  brought  the  newspaper  at  once  under  sus- 
picion, and  it  mattered  little  or  nothing  that,  since  our  entry  into 
the  war.  it  has  been  fen  id  in  a--e\  eral  ions 

of  loyalty.  The  past,  was  not  forgotten, 
and  could  not  be  covered  up,  but  it  can 
be  lived  down,  remarks  The  Eagle,  now 

that  the  truth  about  it  is  known  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  fixt.  Meanwhile,  the 
lesson,  bo  far  as  newspapers  are  con- 
cerned, this  journal  adds,  is  that  "loyalty 
to  the  moral  principles  involved  in  this 
war  is  not  to  be  measured  from  the  Amer- 
ican date  of  hostilities,"  for  "the  German 
cause  was  just  as  abominable  before 
April  6,  L917,  as  it  was  after  that."  The 
German  transaction  of  The  Evening  Mail 
involved  the  venalit3  characteristic  of  all 
German  efforts  of  this  nature,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  and,  above  all, 
characteristic  German  stupidity.  Wit- 
nesa  that  long  before  Dr.  Albert  drew 
these  checks  against  the  account  jointly 
carried  in  his  name  and  in  the  name  of 
the  German  Ambassador,  public  opinion 
lure  ran  irresistibly  against  everything 
for  which  Germany  was  fighting  in  the 
war.  The  first  date  to  be  noted  is  that 
of  May  27.  when  Dr.  Albert  wrote  the 
letter  directing  the  issue  of  a  cashier's 
clack  for  the  transfer  of  funds  prepara- 
tory to  the  purchase  of  The  Evening  Mail, 
and  The  Times  reminds  us  "that  was 
less  than  three  weeks  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania."  The  New  York  Tribune 
accuses  Dr.*  Rumely  of  being  "a  bungler," 
because  "he  touched  the  money,"  which 
to  do  was  "unbelievably  crude,"  and  it 
adds  that  "no  finished  Vender  of  imponder- 
able merchandise  would  be  so  vulgar  or 
so  stupid."  Moreover,  The  Tribune  ad- 
\  ises  him  that  what  the  scientific 
oamoufleur  now  strives  for  is  "distortion 
of  perspective,"  by  winch  "you  may  have 
the    bow     of    a    German    scow,    but    by 

proper  camouflage  you  can  make  yourself  look  like  a  fine  Ameii- 
oan  Liberty  ship,  coming  instead  of  going."  "  There  is  really 
no  excuse  for  Hen-  Dr.  Rumely,"  adds  The  Tribune,  for  "he 
had  only  to  observe  the  work  of  a  notorious  camoufleur  around 
the  corner." 

The  New  York  American  maintains  that  "the  Evening  M<iil 
scandal  exposes'the  utter  hypocrisy  of  plutocratic  attacks  on  the 
Hearst  papers,"  and  proceeds: 

"This  Republican  and  plutocratic  organ,  bought  with  money 
secretly  provided  by  German  Government  agents,  ran  neck  and 
neck  with  the  New  York  Tribune  and  other  Republican  pluto- 
cratic organs  to  assail  two  objects  of  Republican  and  plutocratic 
hatred — the  Democratic  National  Administration  and  Loyal 
supporters  of  the  Democratic  National  Administration  like  the 
Hearst  papers." 

In  the  meantime  Th  h>  ning  Moil  has  been  taken  over  by  the 


bondholders  who  sold  it  to  Dr.  Kumely  and  his  back**)  .  and  is 
being  conduct,, i  ae  a  loyal  American  dauy  under  the  supers- 
vision  Of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
for  the  I  Ihited  state-.  Government. 
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DR.   EDWARD   A     RUMELY, 

Who  is  charged  with  having  boughl  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  with  t  tie  imperial 
German  Government's  money.  He  is  here 
seen,  at   the  reader's  left,  after  his  arrest. 


WHEN   WASHINGTON    HOLDS   THE  WIRES 

STRIKE  OB  NO  STRIKE,  the  time  i-  ripe,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  some  editors  and  newspaper  correspondents, 
for  the  Government  to  assume  the  control  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones.  For  the  "National  Gov- 
ernment ' o  control  the  railroad-  without, 
also  controlling  the  systems  of  wire-com- 
munication" seems  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  at  once  "a  logical  inconsistt  i 
and  "a  practical  impossibility."  It  is 
a  "sheer  matter  of  economy  and  expe- 
diency," according  to  The  Bulletin,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  principal  Con- 
gressional and  newspaper  advocates  of  this 
latesi  step  in  government  control  empha- 
size the  practical  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it.  The  resolution  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Aswell, 
of  Louisiana,  empowers  the  President, 
"in  order  to  insure  their  continuous  opera- 
tion, or  to  guard  the  si  on  03  of  military 
and  governmental  communications,  or  to 
prevent  communication  by  spies,"  or  for 
other  military  or  public  reasons,  "to  take 
possession  and  control  of  any  telegraph, 
telephone,  marine  cable,  or  radio  system-.  " 
and  to  operate  them  as  far  as  possible  as 
the  railroads  are  being  operated.  Secre- 
taries Baker  and  Daniels  and  Post  ma 
General  Burleson  strongly  advocated  this 
while  she  House  was  considering  it.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  Mr.  Aswell  as  declar- 
ing that  the  most  "astounding"  results 
would  follow  the  unification  of  the 
tems  Of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies under  government  control.  In  the 
tirst  place,  he  says,  the  Government  "can 
release  most  of  the  employees  of  the 
telegraph  companies  by  sending  telegrams 
over  the  telephone-win,"  and  he  reminds 
11-  that  the  wires  "are  susceptible  of  use 
for  both  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
munication simultaneously."     He  add-: 

"The  War  Department  is  in  grave  need 
of  trained  telegraphers,   telephonists,  and 

electrical  men.  If  the  telegraph  and  telephones  l><>  combined, 
at  least  10,000  telegraphers  would  be  released  at  once  for  the 
military  service 

"The  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  with  few  exceptions,  dupli- 
cates the  Western  Union  and  could  give  all  of  its  employees 
immediately  to  the  Government  for  its  service,  and  the  Western 
Union,  when  its  messages  have  been  shifted  to  the  long-distance 
telephone-wires,  could  also  give  all  of  its  employees,  except  teleg- 
raphers and  messengers,  to  the  military  service.  It  is  an 
understatement  to  say  that  with  fewer  employees  the  Government 
can  treble  the  number  of  messages  now  handled  daily  by  all  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  combined. 

"In  the  United  States  you  see  three  pole-lines,  three  sets  of 
officers,  three  sets  of  overhead  doing  less  work  than  one  pole- 
fine,  one  set  of  officers,  and  one  overhead  are  doing  in  other 
belligerent  countries,  and  particularly  in  enemy  countries.  The 
trained  man-power  engaged  in  the  telegraphic  service  sending 
messages  sent  over  the  telephone-wires  in  other  countries  is 
simply  wasted  energy  taking  place  in  the  United  States,  when 
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we  so  greatly  need  this  trained  man-power  with  which  to   vin 
the  war  speedily  and  decisively." 

Writing  from  Washington  to  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  Charles 
Michelson  quotes  Post-office  Department  figures  showing  a 
possible  yearly  saving  of  $112,500,000,  or  twenty-five1  per  cent, 
of  the  total  bill,  by  economies  under  government  control.  Some 
of  the  principal  economies  the  Post-office  officials  have  in  mind 
are  these: 

"1.  Wipe  out  all  telegraph-offices  and  use  existing  post-offices 
and  substations. 

"2.  Substitute  stamps  for  an  elaborate  red-tape  method  of 
handling  messages. 

"3.  Combine  telephone-  and  telegraph-wires  for  use  in  any 
manner  required. 

"4.  Eliminate  high-salaried  and  ornamental  officials." 

By  such  means,  it  is  estimated,  the  Government  could  pay 
the  bills  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  rates  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  maximum  charge  for  a  ten-word  telegram  from  25  to  12 
cents  and  the  local  telephone  rate  from  five  cents  to  one  cent. 

While  some  editors  believe  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  have  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them  under 
their  present  management,  the  Dallas  News  has  noted  indications 
"that  the  telegraph  facilities  under  present  methods  of  operation 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  needs."  For  example,  it  recalls  that 
the  Western  Union  recently  admitted  that  it  had  been  using  the 
railroads  to  carry  its  night  letters  between  several  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  East.  Perhaps,  says  the  Texas  paper,  "the  inade- 
quacy of  the  wire  facilities  thus  evidenced  can  be  corrected  by 
unifying  the  management  and  equipment  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies by  means  of  government  operation."  That,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads,  " economies  can  be  effected  without  detri- 
ment" is  the  belief  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  adds  that  when 
such  economies  are  once  secured  they  "will  assuredly  persist." 

"Undoubtedly  government  operation  woidd  tend  to  bring 
economy  and  greater  efficiency,"  but,  says  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
in  (he  New  York  Evening  Post,  if  "it  is  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  other  evils  not  known  now  to  private  control,"  it  mighl  be 
a  case  of  "going  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire."  For,  he 
points  out. 

"In  the  control  of  the  telegraph.- and  telephone-lines  exist  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  political  abuses  that  have  ever  been 
assembled  in  a  Legislative  proposal.  Not  only  is  it  possible  for 
a  Republican  or  Democratic  supervisor  of  the  nation's  communi- 
cations to  discriminate  against  Unfriendly  newspapers  and,  by 
a  manipulation  of  regulations  and  other  powers,  harass  those 
publications  into  a  state  of  serious  embarrassment,  but  the 
telegraph.-  and  telephone-wires  contain  the  secrets  of  civilian 
and  business  life,  and  prejudices  and  parti/an  officials  could 
cause  no  end   of   mischief." 


AMERICA   REVEALING   HER   WAR-POWER 

CALAMITY- HOWLERS  should  be  silenced  by  some  of 
the  recent  disclosures  of  the  enormous  power  in  men 
and  material  America  is  putting  into  the  war,  remark 
some  of  our  press.  The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  our  war-plan  is 
drawn  "on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  loyal  American's  ideas 
of  the  puissance  of  his  country,"  and  that  it  suggests  "a  grasp 
of  military  values  and  principles  seldom  shown  in  America's 
war-plans."  The  American  people  are  awake  and  beginning 
to  show  what  a  great  people  can  really  do,  remarks  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  when  "fully  aroused  and  inspired  by  an 
all-pervading  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country  and 
to  mankind  " ;  and  in  contemplating  our  colossal  effort  a  Michigan 
editor  reminds  us  that  this  fight  with  Germany  is  no  sporting 
event,  no  sparring  for  points,  nor  even  a  duel  to  the  death,  but 
"an  execution."  The  Seattle  Times  notes  in  Washington  dis- 
patches that  American-built  155-millimeter  howitzers  are  now 
being  shipped  to  France,  and  that  one  firm  which  never  touched 
ordnance  work  before  we  got  into  the  war  is  turning  out  these 
guns  at  a  rate  of  ten  a  day  from  a  factory  the  site  of  which  was  a 
flourishing  corn-field  last  August.  This  significant  record  is  one 
evidence  of  the  wonders  the  nation  is  accomplishing  now.  The 
Times  admits,  tho  Americans  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
"when  the  great  emergency  came  it  was  not  ready." 

A  striking  item  in  our  program  is  the  Fortifications  Bill, 
carrying  $5,435,090,224  in  cash  appropriations.  A  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  points  out  that  it  provides 
for  every  conceivable  agency  of  armament,  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  $40,000,000  ordnance  plant  near  Pittsburg.  As  much  of 
the  money  to  be  appropriated  can  not  be  spent  in  less  than  three 
years,  this  informant  tells  us,  the  conclusion  reached  l>y  experts 
is  that  the  Allied  Powers  are  providing  for  hostilities  until 
1921.  Editorially  The  Times  quotes  the  statement  of  Represen- 
tative Borland  that  OUT  field-artillery  program  contemplates  the 
raising  and  equipment  of  thret  armies,  each  consisting  of  1,375,- 
000  men,  or  an  aggregate  of  4,126,000  men,  of  which  at  least 
3,000.000  should  be  combatant,  and  Mr.  Borland  further  stated 
that  our  field-artillery  program  is  "more  complete,  more  varied, 
and  stronger  in  every  line  than  any  field-artillery  program  with 
which  any  existing  army  has  been  equipped,  including  the 
German  Army  itself."  The  American-built  l.Vwnillimeter 
howitzers  mentioned  above  as  being  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
ten  a  day.  we  learn  from  Washington  dispatches,  are  of  French 
design,  approximately  six-inch  bore,  and  are  the  heavy  barrage 
trims  which  support  an  infantr>  advance  against  an  entrenched 
position.      It    is  noted  further  that    the  United  States  will  BOOJI 
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be  independent  of  its  eobelligerenta  for  guns  of  this  type.  We 
read  also  that  a  high  record  for  daily  production  of  rifle-  and 
pistol-ammunition  was  set  on  June  27,  when  about  27,000,000 
cartridges  of  every  description  were  produced  in  plants  working 

for  the  United  States.  Then,  too,  the  week  ended  June  20  saw 
a  high  record  of  production  of  United  Stales  Army  rifles  of  the 
models  of  1917  and  1003  with  a  daily  average  <>f  10,142.  During 
the  week  55,794  rifles  <>f  the  modified  Enfield  and  the  Springfield 
types  were  produced,  together  with  spare  parts  which  when  as- 
sembled would  equal  several  additional  thousand  rifles.  In  a 
letter  to  Representative  Dent,  chairman  of  the  House  Military 
Committee,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  calls  attention  to  the  suc- 
eessfu]  dispatch  of  over  a 
million  troops  to  France, 
and  the  excellent  health 
of  the  men  in  camps  in 
\\\[>  country.  We  are 
further  informed  of  the 
\  asl  transportation  effort 
Of  the  Army  in  France, 
where  a  double  line  of 
railroad  communication 
extends  from  the  coast 
of  France  to  the  battle- 
front,  including  the  con- 
struction of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  trackage  for 
yard-  and  the  necessary 
sidings,     switches,     etc. 

Of    aircraft     production. 

retary  Baker  relate-: 

"Deliveries  Of  ele- 
mentary training-planes 
to  June  8  Were  4, 195. 

"Deliveries  of  ad- 
\  ance  training-planes  to 
June  s.  820. 

"The  average  weekly 
production  of  advance  training-planes  during  April  was  22;  dur- 
ing: Ma\ .   1">;   week  ended  June  8,  78. 

"To  June  8,  285  combat-planes  were  delivered.  The  weekly 
a\crape  of  this  type  of  machine  in  April  was  .">;    in  May,  38, 

and  for  the  week  ended  June  S.  SO. 

"Six   thousand   eight    hundred   and    eighty    training-engines 

were  deli\  end  to  June  8. 

"Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-three*  advanced 
training-engines  were  delivered  to  same  date. 

"More  than  2,000  Liberty  engines  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  average  weekly  production  in  April 
was  0(1;    in  May,  143,  and  in  the  first  week  in  June,  11">. 


"Thirty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  machine 
guns  were  delivered  for  use  on  aeroplanes  before  Jum   B 

The  day  is  not  distant, -ays  the  New  Fork  Tribune  "when  the 
achievements  of  the  Aircraft  Hoard  "will  come  to  rank  with  the 
ship-building  work  as  perhaps  America's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  war."  When  the  first  Bandley-Page  bombing-plane,  made 
and  assembled  in  an  American  factory,  took  official  fligh!  near 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  head  of  the  Aircraft 
Production  Board,  said:  "Behind  this  plan-  are  thousands  of 
Others  already  under  way."     And  added  : 

"In  the  fifteen  months  we  have  been  at   war  there  lias  been 
designed  and   put  into  action   the    Liberty  engine,  which    is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  of  the 
Allies  as  one  of  greal  per- 
formance  and   a  distinct 

contribution  to  the  cause. 
A>  a  powerful  machine  to 
drive  heavy  aircraft  it  is 
undoubtedly  as  satisfac- 
tory as  any  engine  pro- 
duced by  any  nation  on 
either  side  of  the  war. 

"  The  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft 
engines  and  planes  are 
now  being  developed  with 

all  speed  and  skill  avail- 
able. That  we  have  now 
entered  the  quantity-pro- 
duction gives  as- 
surance that  our  country 
and  its  allies  will  soon 
realize  the  benefit  of  such 
a  fighting  air-force  as  will 
satisfy  the  people  and 
bring  consternation  to 
our  enemies." 


n  Public  taformatii  a,  Wi 
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Ton  of  those  aro  being  turned  out 
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every  day  In  one  American  factory. 


Of  the  various  war- 
winners  made  known  in 
slogans,  perhaps  the 
mwest  is  "Gas  will  win 
the  war."  which  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says  is  "the  latest  formula  for  victory  brought  back 
from  the  battle-fields  of  France  by  American  Army  officers 
who  have  witnessed  the  successful  use  of  an  increasing  volume 
of  new  and  more  diabolical  species  of  poisonous  vapors  by 
the  Hun."'  The  American  Government  is  now  bending  every 
energy  to  make  up  for  previous  neglect  of  this  weapon,  with 
the  prospecl  Of  being  aide  to  equip  the  American  Army  with  the 
mean-;  of  an  adequate  gas-offensive  next  year,  "in  order  to 
heat  the  Germans  at  their  own  game." 
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WHEN  OUR  SWORDS  TURN.  PLOWSHARES 

WHEX  JOHNNY  COMES  MARCHING  HOME 
victorious  and  lays  aside  his  rifle  and  uniform,  a  place 
must  be  found  for  him  in  the  ranks  of  civil  life,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  it,  our  newspapers  are  saying. 
Some  of  them  find  a  partial  solution  in  the  plan  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  to  settle  those  who  wish  to  farm 
on  lands  prepared  by  the  Government.  It  is  noted  that  if  the 
war  is  a  long  war,  five  million  men  must  find  a  path  back  to 
ordinary  life  when  it  is  over,  and  tho  a  large  part  may  return 
to  the  work  and  even  the  positions  they  had  left,  a  Aery  large 
proportion  will  be  more  or  less  at  sea.  In  Secretary  Lane's 
plan,  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  President  and  in  several  speeches, 
we  are  reminded  that  the  nation  still  has  millions  upon  millions 
of  undeveloped  acres,  desert  land  that  must  be  irrigated,  swamp 
land  that  must  be  drained,  cut-over  timber  land  that  must  be 
stumped  out  and  made  arable.  The  question  of  reclaiming  arid 
and  swamp  land,  the  Syracuse  Journal  recalls,  has  been  before 
Congress  in  one  form  and  another  for  many  years,  but  no  serious 
consideration  was  ever  given  to  it.  Events  seem  to  show  that 
Secretary  Lane  has  brought  it  up  at  the  psychological  moment,  and 
it  trusts  that  the  note  he  sounds  will  not  be  ignored  by  the  wise 
men  in  Congress.     In  Mr.  Lane's  letter  to  the  President  we  read: 

"A  million  or  two  dollars,  if  appropriated  now,  will  put  this 
work  well  under  way. 

'"This  plan  does  not  contemplate  anything  like  charity  to  the 
soldier.  He  is  not  to  be  given  a  bounty.  He  is  not  to  be  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  a  dependent.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  to  con- 
tinue in  a  sense  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  Instead  of 
destroying  our  enemies,  he  is  to  develop  our  resources. 

"The  work  that  is  to  be  done,  other  than  the  planning,  should 
be  done  by  the  soldier  himself.  The  dam  or  the  irrigation 
project  should  be  built  by  him,  the  canals,  the  ditches,  the 
breaking  of  the  land,  and  the  building  of  the  houses,  shoidd, 
under  proper  direction,  be  his  occupation.  He  should  be 
allowed  to  make  his  own  home,  cared  for  while  he  is  doing  it, 
and  given  an  interest  in  the  land  for  which  he  can  pay  through  a 
long  period  of  years,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  years.  This  same 
policy  can  be  carried  out  as  to  the  other  classes  of  land,  so  that 
the  soldier  on  his  return  would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
home  for  himself,  to  build  a  home  with  money  which  we  would 
advance  and  which  he  would  repay,  and  for  the  repayment  we 
would  have  an  abundant  security. 

"  The  farms  should  not  be  turned  over  as  the  prairies  were — - 
unbroken,  unfenced.  without  accommodations  for  men  or  ani- 
mals. There  should  be  prepared  homes,  all  of  which  can  be 
constructed  by  the  men  themselves  and  paid  for  by  them  under 
a  system  of  simple  devising  by  which  modern  methods  of  finance 
will  be  applied  to  their  needs." 

The  New  Orleans  Item  notes  the  statement  of  Secretary  Lane 
that  the  public  lands  of  forty,  thirty,  and  even  twenty-five  years 
ago  are  gone,  and  considers  that  the  settling  of  the  soldiers  on 


reclaimed  land  is  one  after-the-war  problem  in  which  the  South 
is  vitally  interested.  The  South  should  be  exceedingly  active 
in  its  solution,  for  "it  affords  the  South  opportunity  for  settle- 
ment and  development  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  West 
after  the  Civil  War."  For  Northern-born  men  the  northern 
third  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  would  be  "vastly 
preferable  to  anything  the  South  could  offer,"  according  to  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  which  tells  us  this  section  is  "destined  by 
nature  to  be  the  greatest  dairy  region  in  America."  The  Boston 
Transcript,  too,  observes  that — 

"There  is  another  source  of  land  for  such  a  purpose  which 
probably  has  not  suggested  itself  to  Secretary  Lane,  but  which 
would,  if  availed  of,  supply  a  larger  acreage  than  either  the  irri- 
gation or  drainage  projects.  It  is  the  unused  or  half -used  farm- 
lands of  the  northeastern  States.  These  are  now  in  private 
ownership,  and  for  the  most  part  their  land  is  out  of  tillage  be- 
cause it  can  not  be  made  to  pay  under  current  or  extensive' 
methods  of  cultivation,  in  competition  with  better  land  in  the 
West.  .  .  .  But  under  an  organized  and  well-directed  intensive 
cultivation  they  would  pay  largely." 

•  The  Wichita  Beacon  points  out  that  there  are  fifteen  million 
acres  of  irrigable  territory  in  the  West,  much  of  it  in  the  western 
part  of  Kansas.  These  reclaimable  areas  must  be  taken  in 
hand  now,  for  "if  the  war  is  to  end  in  1920  or  1921,  which  seems 
probable,  if  all  goes  well,  work  will  have  to  commence  now  in 
order  to  provide  sufficiently  large  tracts  of  usable  land  for  the 
soldiers  who  are  coming  back."  The  Spokane  Spokesman  !<■ 
thinks  Secretary  Lane's  project  is  "of  deep  and  particular 
interest"  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  its  extensive  irrigable 
areas  and  its  constantly  increasing  expanses  of  logged-off  lands. 
It  reminds  us.  moreover,  that  his  estimate  of  cut-over  timber- 
lands  at  200.000.000  acres  is  more  clearly  comprehended  when  it 
is  considered  that  this  area  "approximately  equals  the  com- 
bined areas  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin. 
Indiana,  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Yermont,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts."  Says 
the  Portland  Oregonian: 

"The  varied  work  of  reclamation  will  have  to  be  done  on  so 
large  a  scale,  and  will  employ  such  vast  capital,  that  it  can  be 
done  only  by  the  Government,  or  under  government  direction. 
Most  of  the  land  in  question  being  in  private  ownership,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  either  to  buy  it  outright 
for  resale  to  the  settler  after  it  has  been  reclaimed,  or  to  arrange 
terms  on  which  the  owner  shall  pay  for  the  reclamation  and  shall 
sell  to  the  settler. 

"  An  essential  part  of  the  plan  is  that  the  farmer  shall  own 
his  farm.  That  would  go  far  toward  stopping  the  prevalent 
tendency  toward  tenancy,  which  is  introducing  into  this  country 
the  evils  of  European  landlordism.  By  attracting  a  large  num- 
ber of  former  urban  dwellers  to  agriculture  it  would  do  much  to 
correct  the  balance  between  urban  and  rural  population,  which 
has  been  swinging  strongly  toward"  the  citi<  - 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


THERE  must  be  a  feline  strain  in  Nicholas  Romanof. — Xnr  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

They  call  it  a  bumper  wheat  crop  because  of  the  bump  it  will  give  the 
Kaiser  —Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

A  peace  by  understanding  would  lie  all  right,  if  Germany  could  only 
be  made  to  understand. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

W  i.  may  not  he  flghting  the  German  people,  but  they  have  a  curious 
way  of  getting  between  us  and  the  Ilohen/.ollerns. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  civilized  world  isn't  likely  to  register  any  vigorous  protest  of  Ger- 
many's proposed  antiemlgratioii  laws. — Nashvillt  Southern  Lumberman. 

MOHAMMED  V.  may  have  been  assassinated,  but  for  a  sultan  that  does 
not   mean  that   he  did  not   die  a  natural  death. — Springfield  Republican, 

[boh  Crosses  sell  for  forty  cents  in  Germany.  The  depreciation  of 
paper  marks  accounts  for  a  price  stm  ten  cents  too  high. — Neu    York  World. 

l'l    will   be  noticed   that    while  explaining  that    the  defeat    was  due  to  the 

t ■•  in     Austria  n th<    less  flree  the  generals  who  let   it  rain      Springfield 

Republican, 

Tin.  Ant iconsenption  Conference  in  Dublin,  which  appeals  'o  President 

Wilson  to  makfi  the  world  safe  for  Ireland  -.dins  to  be  confused  as  to  the 
meaning  of  its  language.  What  it  i-  trying  to  do  Is  to  make  Ireland  safe 
for  the  Germans       Vetr  York  World. 


In  the  Austro-Hungarian  retreat  Emperor  Charles  probably  is  leading 
his  armies  in  person. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

Both  General  Foch  and  Mr.  Hoover  are  showing  us  how  the  Huns 
may  be  whipt  by  nibbling  tactics. — SI  S  or. 

Germany  has  built  three  new  bridges  across  the  Rhine.  Do  coming 
events  cast    their  shadows  behind'.' — .S/.   Louis  Globe-Dimocrat. 

According  to  T.  R..  the  most  unnecessary  luxury  accorded  to  spies  in 
this  country  is  the  last  "n"  in  Intern. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Tm\>.-  are  reversed  in  S  R  issda      The  Bolshevik  police  probabrj 

round  up  sverybod]   who  want-  t<>     Work  or  Fight.''  —Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Garment  men  are  predicting  thai  ready-made  suit-  for  men  will  r. 

SUM)  next   fall.      And  no  possibility  of  relief  with  suitlcs-  days  —  IN 

Evening  Sun. 
General  Otto  \<>n  Beixw  i-  assigned  to  look  after  the  Austrian  tni- 

erals,  who  can  unite  cordiallv   in  singing      Man  want-  but  little  Herr  Below  . 
nor  want-  that  little  long         Springfield  Republican. 

W  t  heartih  favor  recognizing  the  heroic  Caecho-Slovaka  and  the  in- 
domitable .lugo-Sla\-  as  Independent  nation-  and  lighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  them  to  make  the  world  -afc  for  democrac\  .  provided  thc> 
understand  death    in  advance  that   there  is  to  be  no  kissing  either  before 

ifter  victories.  —  Columbus  iO>>>      s  -tal. 
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AMERICAN   SENTRY  IN  MASK   DEFYING   AN  APPROACHING   GERMAN   GAS-CLOUD. 


BRITAIN   NOT   SHIRKING 


THE  THRIFTY  GERMAN  must  be  pained  to  the  very 
depth  of  his  being  when  he  thinks  of  the  lamentable 
failure  of  all  his  propaganda.  Despite  the  fact  that 
for  once  he  indulged  himself  in  the  unwonted  delight  of  spending 
millions  recklessly  with  no  return  in  sight,  there  is  no  escaping 
the  sad  conclusion  that  poor  Fritz  got  precious  little  value  for 
his  money.  Here  in  America  the  persuasive  Dr.  Bernhard 
Dernburg  cooed  sweetly  to  us,  while  Dr.  Albert — who  was  a 
"Real  Secret  Privy  Councilor" — exhibited  to  our  dazzled  gaze 
a  succession  of  intrigues  that  made  Machiavelli  look  foolish; 
yet  the  net  result  of  it  all  was  to  disgust  decent  Americans  with 
their  excuses  and  justifications  for  acts  that  were  inexcusable 
and  unjustifiable.  It  is  not  improbable,  in  fact,  that  the  clumsy 
German  propaganda  created  more  anti-German  than  pro- 
German  sentiment.  None  the  less,  they  did  score  one  menda- 
cious triumph.  German  agents  whispered  that  "England  would 
fight  to  the  last  Frenchman."  and  generally  produced  the  im- 
pression that  Britain  was  sitting  back  supinely  at  her  ease  while 
others  fought  for  her.  In  some  quarters  the  belief  still  lingers 
that  Britain  is  not  doing  her  share  in  the  war  as  a  member  of  the 
Alliance,  and  to  correct  that  impression  the  British  War  Mission 
to  America  has  put  out  an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  "Blood 
and  Treasure,"  which  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  enormous  efforts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  this  pamphlet  we  learn  that  in  August,  1914,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  Great  Britain's  entire  military  strength  amounted 
to  700,000  men,  composed  of  250,000  in  the  regular  Army,  200,000 
reserves  in  civilian  life,  and  250,000  partially  trained  troops 
belonging  to  the  Territorials,  a  body  of  volunteer  troops  roughly 
corresponding  to  our  State  National  Guard.  Here  is  the  tale 
of  what  has  been  done  since  then: 

"Altogether  Great  Britain  has  enlisted  in  her  Army  and 
Navy  one  out  of  every  four  males,  from  birth  to  nonagenarian, 
in  the  entire  population  of  the  British  Isles. 

"The  first  expeditionary"  force  of  160,000  arrived  in  France 
in  mid-August  and  took  part  in  the  famous  retreat  and  subse- 
quent battle  of  the  Marne  with  decisive  effect. 

"On    August    8,    1914,    Lord    Kitchener    asked    for    100,000 


volunteers.  They  were  enrolled  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  In 
the  fifth  week  of  the  war  175,000  men  enrolled— 30,000  in  a 
single  day.     By  July  31,  1915,  2,000,000  had  enlisted. 

"On  May  26,  1916,  King  George  in  a  message  to  his  people 
announced  that  5,041,000  had  enrolled  voluntarily  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  In  October,  1917,  three  million  men  were  serving 
abroad  on  the  various  fronts,  and  the  .Minister  of  National 
Service  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  14,  1918, 
that  .  .  .  the  Empire  had  contributed  7,500,000  since  the  war 
broke  out. 

"Men  too  old  for  service,  250,000  strong,  have  enrolled  them- 
selves in  Volunteer  Brigades,  armed  and  equipped  at  their  own 
expense,  for  Home  Defense." 

It  is,  however,  from  this  table  of  percentages  and  proportion- 
that  we  can  see  how  great  the  effort  of  England  itself  has  been. 
for  she  has  furnished  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Army, 
and  one  person  in  every  seven  and  one-half  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion is  in  tlie  service: 

FOKCKS    OF    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE,  MARCH,     1918 
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Complete  details  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  are  not 
available,  but  in  the  year  1917.  we  are  told,  the  casualties 
amounted  to  800.000.     The  pamphlet  continues: 

"Our  casualties  in  1917  are  believed  to  exceed  the  French 
casualties  in  that  year  by  500,000.  Our  heavy  losses  in  1917 
are  due  mainly  to  the  heavy  fighting  in  Flanders,  during  which  we 
had  27,000  men  killed  in  one  month.     From  the  beginning  of 
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the  war  up  to  the  middle  of  October,  1915,  i.e.,  about  fourteen 
months,  we  lost  in  killed  alone  6,660  officers  and  95,000  men." 

Such  details  as  are  given  of  the  great  German  offensives  of 
this  year  are  most  significant.     We  are  told: 

"The  figures  for  the  great  battles  which  began  on  March  21, 
1918,  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  total  of  British  officer  casual- 
ties published  in  April  alone  exceeds  10,000. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  struggle  as  compared  with  previous 
battles  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures: 

"In  the  battle  of  Verdun  the  Germans  employed  20 K  divi- 
sions between  February  21  and  March  22,  1916. 

"In  the  great  German  attack  of  1918  they  used  127  divisions 
between  March  21  and  April  17,  and  102  of  these  127  divisions 
concentrated  their  attacks  on  the  British." 

Turning  to  the  Navy,  we  find  that  on  August  4,  1914,  the 
British  Navy  had  a  personnel  of  145,000  officers  and  men: 

"In  1917  the  number  of  the  personnel  stood  at  430,000.  This 
does  not  include  those  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  nor  in  the 
Auxiliary  Fleet  of  patrol  vessels,  mine-sweepers,  etc.  These 
last  are  at  least  50,000  in  number,  about  10,000  of  whom  have 


AMERICANS   CONVERT  FRENCH 
SOCIALISTS 

THE  UNQUALIFIED  REFUSAL  of  the  American 
Labor  delegation,  on  their  recent  visit  to  Europe,  to 
take  part  in  any  international  parley  with  the  Germans 
has  led  to  a  split  in  the  French  Socialist  party,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  has  come  round  to  the  American  view  of  looking  at 
.things.     Reporting  this  event,  a  cable  dispatch  runs: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
visit  to  Paris  of  American  labor  representatives  an  effort  was 
made  by  a  large  section  of  the  French  Socialists  to  induce  the 
Americans  to  agree  to  a  proposal  for  an  international  congress 
at  which  they  could  meet  the  Kaiser's  Socialists.  The  Amer- 
ican delegates  flatly  declined  to  accept  the  proposal  in  any  form 
until  Prussian  militarism  had  been  crusht. 

"There  was  temporary  dismay  in  the  French  Socialist  camp, 
where  internationalism  has  been  more  a  fetish  than  perhaps 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Then  one  section  of  the  party  an- 
nounced its  entire  agreement  with  the  Americans,  and  a  few  days 
later  forty-one  of  them  signed  an  address  to  Hjalmar  Branting, 
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given  their  lives  to  their  country.  ...  In  1914  mine-sweepers 
numbered  12,  they  now  number  3,300." 

The  figures,  too,  for  the  transport  work  of  the  British  Navy 
are  impressive: 

"Since  war  broke  out  the  Navy  has  been  instrumental  in 
transporting  to  the  British  Armies  and  to  those  of  our  Allies: 

"Thirteen  million  men  (of  whom  only  2,700  have  been  lost 
by  enemy  action). 

"Two  million  horses  and  mules. 

"Five  hundred  thousand  vehicles. 

"Twenty-five  million  tons  of  explosives  and  supplies. 

"Fifty-one  million  tons  of  oil  and  fuel. 

"In  addition,  130,000,000  tons  of  food  and  other  materials 
have  been  moved  in  British  ships. 

"This  great  task  has  not  been  achieved  without  a  naval 
expansion  unparalleled  in  Britain  or  any  other  country.  Its 
accomplishment  is  the  finest  possible  proof  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Navy,  and  of  its  inestimable  value  to  the  cause. 

'I'ln  British  Navy  has  driven  the  surface  war-ships  of  the 
Central  Powers  into  harbor,  and  kept  them  there.  Early  in  the 
war  it  destroyed  von  Spee's  squadron  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  rounded  up  raiders.  At  the  moment  only  one  enemy  sur- 
face vessel  that  managed  to  break  out  is  unaccounted  for. 

"The  110,0(X)  square  nautical  miles  of  the  North  Sea,  an  area 
larger  than  Germany,  are  patrolled  incessantly,  in  all  weathers. 

"In  one  month  British  war-ships  proper  traveled  1 .000. 000 
sea-miles  in  home  waters  alone.  In  the  same  period  the  mileage 
of  auxiliary  vessels,  including  mine-sweepers  and  patrol-boats, 
was  6,000,000—250  times  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  These  figures 
hardly  hear  out  the  German  statements  that  the  British  \a\.\ 
lies  idle  in  harbor  behind  its  defenses. 

"In  regard  to  the  naval  blockade  it  ma>  be  noted  that, 
whereas  in  1915,256  out  of  l.loo  ships  eluded  the  patrol  squad- 
rons, at  the  end  of  1916  onlj  60  out  of  3. (KM)  escaped  being 
intercepted.  In  one  month  of  1917  not  a  single  vessel  trading 
with  neutral  countries  crossed  tin  North  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans   without    being   held   up  ami   examined." 


the  leader  of  the  Swedish  Socialists,  in  which  they  placed  on 
record,  with  a  view  to  his  approaching  visit  to  England,  their 
disagreement  with  any  proposal  for  the  revival  of  international- 
ism so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned." 

Had  the  German  Socialists  remained  true  to  the  idea  of  the 
Internationale  this  might  not  have  happened,  says  the  London 
Morning  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  Majority 
Socialists  in  Germany  have  become  converts  to  Pan-Germanism : 

"Whether  or  not  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  Germany  is 
approaching,  the  Germans  believe  it  to  be  draw  ins  nigh,  and  the 
prospect  has  so  intoxicated  the  Majority  Socialists  that  they 
have  dropt  the  domino  of  universal  brotherhood  and  emerge  as 
Pan-Germans  undisguised 

"The  rulers  of  Germany,  did  they  obtain  victory  over  the 
Allies,  would  straightway  turn  their  trims  upon  the  Socialists 
at  home.  The  Majority  Socialists,  well  aware  of  the  prospect, 
make  haste  to  agree  with  their  adversaries  beforehand.  Should 
the  anticipated  victory  occur  they  will  shout  with  the  Pan- 
Germans  and  dip  unclean  hands  in  the  spoils.  Should  defeat  he 
the  portion  of  the  German  armies  (bu1  thai  the  Socialist-  declare 
to  be  merely  impossible)  they  will  instantly  revert  to  inter- 
national brotherhood,  and  down  with  the  Pan-Germans.  At 
the  same  time,  they  will  fawn  upon  the  Socialists  among  the 
Allies,  and  so  make  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

"These  are  the  people  with  whom  we  are  exhorted  by  the 
pacifists  to  make  friends." 

The  forty-one  Deputies    who  are  now  known  as  tin  Social 
of  the  [light— made  known  their  decision,  as  noted  above,  in 
the  form  of  a  memorandum  addresl  to  Hjalmar  Branting,  the 

leader  of  the  Swedish  Socialists.  It  was  in  effect  a  reply  to  his 
article    in    his    Stockholm    Social    /)<  ttnokroti  n    calling   for   a    new 

Socialist  Stockholm  conference.  Th.-  EVenon  Deputies  thus  ex- 
presl  themselves,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Paris  Humaniti: 

"For   a    long    time    we    have    read    very  dear    declarations    of 


i  ne  lAiP.rary  uigpsi  for  jmy  zi>,    ivio 
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THE    AMERICAN    LABOR    DELEGATES    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Mr    Wilson,  one  of  the  American  delegation,  preaching  the  doctrine  of  "no  i  nice  with  the  Hun  "  to  the  Clyde  ship-builders.    The  same  delega- 
tion converted  the  French  Socialists,  who     with  them     have  refused  to  meel  German  delegates  to  any  international  congi 


Imperialist  tendencies  on  the  pari  of  individual  German  Socialists, 
hut  until  now  the  party  and  its  official  organ  have  avoided  very 
compromising  declarations.  The  solidarity  of  the  old  German 
Social  Democratic  party  with  the  Imperial  Government  has  been 
dissembled  under  apparently  democratic  formulas,  such  as  the 
equivocal  Russian  slogan  of  'Peace  without  annexations  or 
indemnities  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  the  peoples  to  dispose  of 
themselves,'  adopted  with  so  much  earnestness  by  the  Reichstag 
group  on  April  19,  1917. 

"To-day  the  mask  has  fallen.  The  old  party  disdains  hypocrisy. 

Having     pretended     to     protest      

against  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
all  the  while  accepting  it,  it  now 
:.  cognizes  that  it  is  the  accom- 
plice of  a  great  Pan-German  en- 
terprise. We  take  note  of  this 
avowal.  It  is  precious,  because 
so  many  Socialists  in  neutral 
countries,  and  even  in  the  Allied 
countries,  can  not  make  up 
cognize  this 
German    Social 


their     minds    to 
treason    of     the 
Democracy. 
"If    the    old 


German    Social 


Democratic  party  finishes  by  ex- 
hibiting publicly  its  latent  Im- 
perialism and  by  wishing  to  carry 
out  that  program  by  force,  it  ack- 
nowledges that  it  does  not  for- 
get its  support  of  the  Imperial 
Government  contained  in  'the 
policy  of  August  4.' 

"From  that  date  the  party 
deserted  Socialism  and  interna- 
tional solidarity.  Prisoner  of  its 
crime,  it  could  do  nothing  else 
than  approve  of  the  consequences. 
For  this  reason  we  can  only  meet 
the  German  Socialists  to  condemn 
them  and  exclude  them  from  the 
Internationale." 


His  l. 

The  Kaiser — "This  is  sorry  n 
cessitj  knows  no  traditions  " 


The  Socialists  of  the  Righl 
have  gained  the  powerful  support 
of  Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  formerly 

French    Minister   of    Munitions,  who  says  in  an  interview  in  the 
Julio  de  Paris: 

'•  As  long  as  the  ( terman  Socialists  do  not  reply  to  thi'  memoran- 
dum of  London,  which  s,.is  forth  the  objects  of  the  war  as  out- 


lined by  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  no  conference  with  them 
will  be  possible.  American  Socialists,  in  agreement  with  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  have  agreed  to  support  this  memorandum. 
The  Allied  workers  have  such  power  when  united  that  the 
( rermans  must  give  way." 

Mr.  Thomas  announces  that  he  will  lead  the  new  party,  and 
that  his  object  is  to  reconstitute  in  all  its  strength  the  Socialist 
party  of   191").      He  proceeds.: 

"What  I  wish  is  to  define,  with   the  help  and  collaboration 

of  all,  the  new  Socialist  program 
and  new  Socialist  theories  which 
must  necessarily  conform  to  the 
new  economic  situation  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  set  up  by 
the  war  and  the  immense  revolu- 
tion the  war  has  caused." 

What  provoked  this  action  of 
the  French  Socialists  was  the  con- 
version of  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Majority 
Socialists  in  Germany,  to  a  policy 
of  "victory  by  force."  It  is. 
however,  alarmed  at  the  impri  8- 
sion  that  has  been  made  in  France 
and  seeks  to  reexplain  its  posi- 
tion.     It  writes  frankly: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of 
our  enemies  it  is  intelligible  thai 
they  should  prefer  even  a  long 
war  to  a  speedy  German  victory, 
but  from  the  German  point  of 
view  such  an  attitude  would  be 
quite  incomprehensible.  And  so 
we  do  not  withdraw  anything 
whatsoever  of  what  we  ha\  e  said 
before. 

"  The  goal,  which  is  peace, 
remains  for  us  the  main  thing, 
and  we  abandon  no  means  what- 
ever of  bringing  about  peact — 
except  those  means  which  would 
permit  the  war  to  end  in  a  defeat  for  our  own  people." 

Vorw&ris  advises  the  Entente  Socialists  not  to  blame  the 
German  Socialists,  but  their  own  generals,  and  it  implores  them 
to  recognize  German  victory. 


P& 


, 


AT  EST. 

ork  for   a    Hoheuzollern .    still 
— Piuicli  (London  i 
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GERMAN  ALARM  AT  THE  NEW  ZIONISM 

NO  LITTLE  EXCITEMENT  has  been  caused  in  Ger- 
many by  the  official  announcement  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  their  intention  to  erect  in  Palestine  a 
' '  national  home ' '  for  the  Jews.  As  a  result  all  sorts  of  new  societies 
have  sprung  up  in  Germany  which  profess  a  species  of  Zionism, 
but  are  in  reality  propagating  camouflaged  Pan-Germanism.  One 
of  these  societies,  the  Pro-Palestina,  recently  formed  in  Berlin 
and  composed  mainly  of  Christians,  is  designed  "to  encourage 
the  Jewish  colonization  of  Pales- 
tine." It  is  blessed  by  Mr.  Georg 
Gothein,  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, who  was  much  perturbed 
at  the  picture  of  the  "future  in- 
dependent Jewish  national  state 
of  Palestine,"  which  he  declares 
the  English  have  set  before  the 
world  in  their  own  interests  and 
not  that  of  the  Jews.  He  round- 
ly states  that  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  the  Jews,  "as  also  of  the  Ger- 
mans, that  England's  plan  should 
fail."  Continuing  his  discussion 
in  the  Berliner  Tagcblatt,  he 
tempts  Turkey  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  lucrative  possibilities  of  a 
rich  Jewish  colony,  and  on  the 
other  promises  the  Jews  "cultural 
independence,"  whatever  that 
may  mean.  At  any  rate,  licit 
is  what  he  says: 

"The  English  attempt  to  win 
the  sympathies  of  the  Jews  in 
all  lands  must  be  foiled  by  the 
Germans.  This  will  require  an 
understanding  with  the  Turkish 
authorities,  who  in  the  past  have 
been  thoroughly  agreeable  to  Ger- 
man requests.  Capital,  colonies, 
and  brains  are  necessary  to  in 
crease  the  exports  and  improve 
Turkey's  unfavorable  trade  and 
tinancial  balance.  All  of  them 
can  be  furnished  by  the  Jews, 
and  there  ought  to  be  every 
readiness  to  encourage  Jewish  settlements  and  to  see  in  Pales- 
tine a  national  and  culturally  independent  Jewish  com- 
munity. No  doubt  the  work  of  colonization  will  take  time  and 
toil:  but  while  Palestine  is  there  for  those  whose  religious  zeal 
draws  them  toward  it,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jews  will,  as  before, 
remain  in  the  lands  where  their  cradle  has  stood.  Therefore 
our  aim  must  be  to  make  the  Jews  real  citizens  of  the  state  with 
equal  rights  and  socially  not  inferior  to  people  of  other  origin." 

Another  of  the  new  societies  recently  founded  in  Germany 
is  the  Central  Organization  of  Gorman  Citizens  of  the  Jewish 
Persuasion,  or,  as  it  is  colloquially  known,  the  V.  J.  O.  D..  whose 
aims  are  "the  securing  the  rights  of  the  -lews  in  Europe  and  the 
East."  It  has  been  denounced  by  the  Zionist  organization  in 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  who  declare  that  it  is  a 
"German  instrument  to  offset  the  favorable  effect  upon  the 
Jewry  of  the  world  of  the  declaration  in  favor  of  Palestine  on 
I  he  part  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy."  In  support 
of  their  contention  they  adduce  as  proof  a  recent  article  in  the 
Jewish  review,  Nord  uud  Slid,  from  the  pen  of  its  president,  Dr. 
10.  Fuchs,  who  w  rote: 

"England  does  not  care  anything  at  all  about  the  Jews. 
but  is  simply  usin^  them  as  a  means  to  jj;ain  control  of  Palestine 
and  to  weaken  Turkey.  The  question  has  arisen  as  to  how  to 
offset  England's  political  stroke  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure 
Turkey  and  also  to  withdraw  from  English  influence  the  Jews 
of    neutral    countries    and    the    non-Zionists    of    England.      The 


Zionist  papers  of  Germany  have  adopted  a  very  straightforward 
and  patriotic  attitude  toward  the  English  bait.  They  have 
accepted  the  friendship  of  that  country,  but  have  curtly  declared 
that  as  jJews  they  must  remain  neutral,  and  that  the  Turkish 
Jews  must  remain  loyal  Turkish  citizens  without  participation 
in  the  struggle  of  the  nations. 

"We  have  been  approached  by  a  number  of  German  national 
Jews  who  wish  the  Centralverein  to  issue  a  declaration  against 
Zionism.  This  we  have  declined  to  do.  We  must  oppose  these 
extremists.  Our  Government  has  been  able  to  support  the 
Zionists  without  weakening  Turkey.  It  could  not  leave  to 
England  the  prestige  of  a  monopoly  of  Jewish  friendship.    Jewish 

colonization  in  Palestine  can  be 
made  to  strengthen  Turkey  and 
create  for  her  great  economic 
power.  It  would  not  injure 
Turkey  at  all  if  the  Jewish  colon- 
ists received  cultural  autonomy 
instead  of  political  indepen- 
dence, thus  giving  the  color  of  a 
Jewish  state  while  at  the  same 
time  remaining  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Turkish  Empire." 

While  this  program  may  satisfy 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
many, it  does  not  appear  to  meet 
the  approval  of  their  coreligionists 
in  Austria,  for  we  find  the  Vienna 
Morgen  Zeitung  saying: 

'The  program  of  the  Cen- 
tral Organization  can  not  arouse 
enthusiasm  among  the  Jewish 
masses.  Its  demand  of  'actual' 
equal  rights  may  succeed  on  paper 
but  it  will  have  no  real  value." 


Kaiser- 


THE   BELGIAN    "MENACE." 

If  I  grant  you  my  gracious  pardon*    will   you   promise 
not  to  terrorize  me  again?  " 

["Belgium  would  be  required  to  give  a  guaranty  that  any  such 
menace  as  that  which  threatened  Germany  in  1014  would  in  future 
be  excluded. "—German  Foreign  Si  crelary  li>  Papal  Nuncio  at  Munich.] 

— Punch  (London). 


BELGIAN    JUDGES    STR1KK 

— A  curious  picture  of  the  pas- 
sive resistance  of  the  Belgian 
magistrates  is  given  by  The  West- 
minster Gazette,  which  tells  us  that 
the  Germans  can  find  "no  honor- 
able man"  who  will  administer 
justice  for  them: 

"Last  Februar5r  all  the  Belgian 
magistrates  went  on  strike  as 
a  protest  against  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  President'  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  thus  became 
paralyzed,  but  the  Germans  did  not  dare  to  replace  the  magis- 
trates by  their  'Activist'  friends,  as  among  the  latter  were  only 
a  few  men  of  the  necessary  education  and  standing.  In  other 
directions  the  German  attempt  to  place  'Activists'  in  posi- 
tions of  importance  has  failed,  and  over  thirty  of  them  have  been 
dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

"By  a  recent  decree  the  German  Governor-General,  von 
Ealkenhausen,  has  instituted  a  German  court  for  both  civil  and 
military  affairs.  As  a  result  of  the  new  regulations,  even  in 
Flanders,  German  and  not  Flemish  has  become  the  official 
language,  and  only  German  judges  administer  justice.  This 
arbitrary  measure,  altho  quite  unjustified  by  international  law. 
is  regarded  by  the  Belgian  people  as  a  striking  admission  by  the 
German  authorities  that  they  are  unable  to  find  in  Flanders 
any  honorable  man  willing  to  assume  the  post  of  magistrate  in 
the-  present  circumstances. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  authorities  are  greatly  embarrassed 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Belgian  Courts,  and  the  (ierman  magis- 
trates will  only  deal  with  those  cases  in  which  Germans  or  some 
of  their  allies  figure  as  applicants  or  defendants.  Their  Dumber 
is  still  restricted  by  Article  L2  of  the  German  decree,  which 
provides  that  'Prosecutions  against  soldiers  of  the  German  or 
allied  armies  are  not  admitted.  Officials  serving  the  (ierman 
authorities  in  Flanders  and  Wallonia  are  in  this  case  considered 
as  German  soldiers.' 

"This  article  has  no  doubt  been  added  to  protect  the  few 
traitors  who  have  aooepted  employment  under  the  enemy,  and 
thus  'Activists'  are  placed  above  the  law.  altho  their  masters 
do  not  consider  them  lit  to  administer  it." 


A   BARRED   Z0NI1    FOR    FACTORIES 


G    |\N    !    A 


No  NEW  FACTORY  may  be  established,  until  further 
notice,  within  tin-  territory  easl  of  the  heavy  black 
line  on  the  accompanying  map.  This  "barred  in- 
dustrial Bone,"  which  has  also  been  dubbed  a  "red-flag  /.one" 
has  been  created  by  the  joinl  edicl  or  the  War  Industries  Hoard 
and  tlie  Fuel  and  Railroad  administrations.  The  restricted 
area,  which  comprises  (he  New  England  States,  eastern 
and  southern  New  York,  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  eastern  Maryland,  exclusive  of  Baltimore,  will 
h.-  barred  because  it  is  already  so  congested  with  steel-works, 
munition-plants,  factories 
of  all  kinds,  and  shipyards 
that  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  secure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  labor, 
coal.  and  satisfactory 
transportation  facilities 
for  existing  concerns. 
This  congestion  lias  been 
increasing  for  the  past  six 
months  and  the  only 
remedy  is  believed  to  lie 
t  he  drasl  ic  step  just  taken. 
Says  i  he  Washington  cor- 
respondent Of  The  Iron 
lf/<  (New  York,  -June 20): 

"  For  several  weeks  the 
War  Industries  Board,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  has  had 
the  establishment  of  a 
barred  industrial  zone  un- 
der consideration,  but  has 
hesitated  to  promulgate 
a  restrictive  order  until 
after  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation could  lie  made 
of  the  probable  effect  of 
prohibit  ing  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  plants 
m  so  large  and  important 

an  area  as  was  proposed.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  expert 
opinion  on  the  subject,  the  project  was  reduced  to  a  brief  memo- 
randum, and,  together  with  a  sketch  map,  was  submitted  about 
a  fortnight  ago  to  the  State  fuel  administrator.;  in  the  region 
affected  and  to  a  few  manufacturers  operating  typical  plants 
which  might,  require  enlargement  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Government.  As  the  result  of  the  wide  circulation  given  to 
this  memorandum  a  brief  statement  of  the  Government's  plan 
found  its  way  into  the  press  and  was  promptly  followed  by  a 
deluge  of  letters  of  inquiry  and  protest,  as  the  result  of  which  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  issue  the  order  without  further  delay. 

'"While  it  is  intended  that  the  restrictions  embodied  in  the 
new  ruling  shall  be  carefully  observed,  a  large  measure  of  dis- 
cretion will  lie  exercised  by  the  War  Industries  Board  in  con- 
sidering applications  for  extensions  of  existing  plants  and  in  very 
meritorious  cases  for  the  establishment  of  new  plants.  The 
Fuel  Administrator  has  exprest  the  opinion  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  1o  distribute  more  coal  to  the  'red-nag'  district 
than  is  absolutely  required  to  operate  plants  already  established 
therein,  ami  this  opinion  is  based  both  on  coal-production  and 
railroad  facilities  for  its  distribution.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
appreciated  that  there  are  some  plants  in  the  district  which  are 
making  articles  the  production  of  which  must  be  increased  as  a 
war-necessity,  and  that  if  is  nol  practicable  to  secure  such 
increase  except  l>v  enlarging  the  existing  plants.  To  establish 
additional  plants  outside  the  restricted  area  would  be  uneconomi- 


cal and  in  certain  cases  impracticable,  if  not  impossible.  En- 
gineering difficulties,  impossibility   Of  Securing  experienced  labor, 

and  the  impracticability  of  establishing  a  divided  supervision 

stand  in  the  way  of  increasing  production  in  such  cases  bj 
locating  new  plants  outside  the  restricted  zone. 

'The  shipyards  embraced  within  the  barred  district  are  under- 
stood to  lie  exempted  from  restrictions  and  more  or  l<  ><  en- 
largement of  their  capacity  will  be  permitted,  alt  ho  Director- 
General    Schwab,    of    the    Emergency     Fleet     Corporation,    i-    on 

record  as  opposing  any  very  greal  enlargement  of  Atlantic 
seaboard  yards  bj  the  construction  of  additional  shipways. 
Southern  yards,  and  especially  those  of  the  Gulf  coast,  will  be 

encouraged  to  inert 
their  capacity.  In  the 
case  of  all  of  the  ship- 
yards, however,  the  re- 
quiremi  ats  a-  to  coal, 
steel,  and  other  materials 
have  been  granted  the 
highest  priority,  and  if 
there   is  any    shortage   of 

fuel  or  materials  in  the 
new  'red-flag'  district  the 
shipyards  will  not  be  the 
i  stablishments  to  suffer." 


Boston 
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After  much  considera- 
tion it  was  decided  to  in- 
clude Schenectady.  N.T  .. 
and  Altoona,  Pa.,  in  tin 
barred  district  and  the 
boundary-runs  just  wesl 
of  those  cities.  Baltimore 
was  finally  left  out  be 
cause  of  its  good  supply 
of  labor  and  its  desirable 
factory  sites.  Says  the 
writer,  in  conclusion: 


Ttli-:     •  RED-FLAG    /.OXK 


Where  no  new  factories  may  be  established   until   further    notice    "because  it   is 

already  so  congested   with   steel-works,  munition-plants,  factories  of  all  kinds,  and 

shipyards  thai  it   is  practically   impossible  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  lalior, 

coal,  and  satisfactory  transportation  facilities  for  existing  concerns." 


"  From  tin  -landpoint 
of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry  the  new  ZOIle   i-  "I 

much  importance.    Whik 

it  does  not  include  the 
Pittsburg  district  it  does 
embrace  the  Bethlehem  and  Midvale  plants,  the  steel-works  and 
shipyards  at  Sparrows  Point,  and  all  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  No  part  of  the  dis- 
trict has  it  been  more  necessary  to  -afeguard  than  Connecticut, 
with  its  hundreds  of  large  and  small  factories,  which  have 
absorbed  not  only  all  the  neighborhood  labor,  but  large  im- 
portations of  foreigners.  The  coal-supply  question  has  been  of 
special  importance  in  New  England  because  of  the  severe 
winters,  the  difficulty  of  distributing  coal  even  under  normal 
conditions,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  shipping 
facilities  heretofore  relied  upon  for  the  distribution  of  coal  hav< 
been  commandeered  by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Shipping 

Board 

"The  creation  of  the  restricted  district  as  above  provided 
will  have  a  powerful  influence  in  developing  the  importance 
of  the  Atlantic  ports  south  of  Baltimore.  Ever  since  the  coal 
crisis  arose  last  February  the  Railroad  and  Fuel  administrations 
have  used  every  available  device  to  divert  traffic  from  the  north 
Atlantic  ports  to  Newport  News  and  other  Southern  harbors. 
The  Shipping  Board  is  now  cooperating  in  this  movement  and  a 
considerable  percentage  of  Government  freighl  destined  for 
France  will  lie  routed  via  those  ports  and  conveyed  abroad  by 
transports  and  chartered  vessels.  It  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  ver\  great  increase  in  the  near  future  in  the  regular  sail  ins.-- 
from  south  Atlantic  ports  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  01 
the  barred  industrial  zone.-' 
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CAN  WE  GROW  OUR  OWN  RUBBER? 

THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  TRADE  has  been  more 
or  less  seriously  threatened  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Great  War  in  1914.  Of  the  raw  materials  necessary 
for  war-work  none  is  more  vital  than  india-rubber.  It  is, 
therefore,  interesting  to  know  thftt  there  are  shrubs,  now  growing 
wild  in  California,  that  contain  workable  quantities  of  it,  and 
that  by  the  cultivation  of  these  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be 
able  to  grow  our  own  rubber  in  the  United  States.  How  this 
may  come  about  is  told  by  the  editor  of  The  India-Rubber  World 
(New  York,  June  1)  in  the  pages  of  his  paper.  The  beginning  of 
this  interesting  investigation,  he  tells  us,  was  when  California 
created  a  Council  of  Defense,  the  head  of  which  was  the  Governor 
of  the  State.     Under  him  were  committees  to  collect  information 


"The  Chrysothamnus,  the  giant  rabbit  brush,  grows  six  or 
more  feet  in  height,  is  a  perennial,  and  a  mass  of  golden  blossoms 
in  flowering  time,  while  one  species  possesses  a  most  agreeable 
aromatic  odor.  This  type  contains  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  rubber 
and  can  probably  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  The  rubber 
from  it  seems  to  be  a  little  better  than  that  from  guayule.  The 
Ericameria,  the  'dwarf  rabbit  brush,'  is  very  small  and  grows 
sparsely  in  rocky  places.  Its  rubber  content  is  10  per  cent., 
but  the  product  is  very  short  and  very  sesinous. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  probably  hundreds  of 
species,  and  the  botanists  have  not  only  the  task  of  classifying 
them,  but  of  recording  the  differences  in  the  rubber  content, 
the  effect  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  location,  and  of  the 
identification  of  such  as  can  be  made  commercially  valuable. 

"Altho  such  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the  investigation,  it 
will  unfailingly  bring  up  the  subject  of  utilizing  the  great  waste 
lands  of  1  he  Sierras  in  the  cultivation  of  these  rubber-producers. 
As  1  hey  are  found  from  1,000  up  to  7,000  feet  altitude,  and  as  the 
lands  are  so  available  and  cheap,  and  furthermore 
as  the  plant  needs  no  irrigation  and  is  easily  propa- 
gated b3^  cuttings  or  by  seeds,  the  attempt  is  sure 
to  be  made..  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
such  attempts  should  be  undertaken  onljr  after  the 
most  thorough  investigation  and  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  those  perfectly  familiar  with  the  shruh. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  it  might  be 
profitable  to  erect  extraction  plants  and  get  the 
rubber  out  in  quantity.  Then  again  it  might  not 
be.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  1  he  rubber  is  there 
and  in  an  extremity  would  he  very  valuable." 
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A  NEW   SOURCE   OP   RUBBER. 
The  Chrysothamnus,  or  "giant  rubber  brush,"  as  it  grows  in  the  Sierras 


LETTING  NATURE  HEAL  THE 
WOUNDS 
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on  all  subjects  relative  to  war-supplies.  In  certain  of  the 
scientific  sections  were  eminent  botanists,  and  to  two  of  them, 
Profs.  Harvey  Monroe  Hall  and  Thomas  Harper  Goodspeed, 
was  given  the  task  of  reporting  in  full  upon  the  rubber-bearing 
shrubs  that  grow  in  the  Sierras.      He  goes  on: 

"Not  only  was  the  work  new,  hut  so  were  the  plants,  except 
as  they  had  been  noted  botanically.  Indeed,  after  a  season 
of  hard  work,  of  segregation,  of  analysis,  the  two  experts  gave 
only  the  generic  names  and  refused  to  deal  in  species.  In  the 
meantime,  with  samples  of  rubber,  chewed  out  of  the  hark  by 
Indian  squaws,  with  hundreds  of  prest  specimens  in  the  her- 
barium, and  wit  h  root  sections  and  bark  sections  by  the  hundred- 
weight, this  scasoifs  survey  is  ahout  to  begin.  It  will  consist 
of  \isits  to  the  places  where  the  plants  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  the  examination  of  quadrats  planted  with  seeds 
and  cuttings  last  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  territory  covered 

by  these  plants.  These  are  to  be  followed  by  estimates  as  to 
the  number  of   plants,   the  rubber   contained   in  them,  and   their 

accessibility.  What  this  will  lead  to  commercially  the  experts 
do  not  even  attempt  to  predict.  They  know  that  there  are 
plants  containing  2.  '.\,  7,  and  10  per  cent,  of  rubber,  and  this 
means,  millions  of  pounds.  Working  tor  the  Council  of  Defense, 
they  plan  to  he  thoroughly   informed  concerning  this  source  of 

rubber.  'I' hen,  were  I  he  United  Sfalev  tor  any  reason  cut  off  from 
its  supplies  of  crude  rubber,  I  hi-  source  could  he  utilized  prompl  l.\  . 


VFN   IN  ANCTENT  TIMES  medical  men 

insisted  on  the  "healing  power  of  nature"; 
the  trouble  was  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  invisible  enemies  t  hat  nature  has  to  fight, 
and  how  effectively  man  can  aid  in  fighting  them. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  germs  at  bay  and 
nature  will  heal  any  wound  unless  it  is  mortal. 
How  this  simple  philosophy  is  translated  into  action 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  and  how  the  proc- 
esses and  measurements  of  mathematics  are  now 
called  in  to  aid,  are  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Robert  (!.  Skerrett,  in  an  article  on  "Surgery  by 
Mathematical  Formula,"  contributed  to  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New  York,  June  15).  Mr.  Skerrett 
reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  nature  has  given  us 
in  our  cuticle  a  natural  defense  against  germs. 
Every  break  in  the  skin  is  a  breach  through  which 
bacteria  may  penetrate  our  physical  stronghold.  We  have  be- 
come immunized  in  large  measure  to  many  microorganisms. 
But  "over  there,"  the  bacilli  that  lurk  upon  the  battle-ground 
are  those  of  tetanus,  gas-gangrene,  and  certain  putrefactive 
organisms.  They  are  there  in  noxious  abundance  simply  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  fertilizers  that  have  been  used 
on  the  fields.  No  wonder,  then,  that  infected  wounds  greatly 
predominate.     To  quote  and  condense: 

"Accordingly,  if  he  be  stricken  in  the  trenches  or  thereabouts. 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  safeguard  the  soldier  In  preeaut ionary 
measures  against  the  inoculation  of  one  or  more  types  of  these 
bacilli.  The  best  that  can  he  done  to  help  him  is  to  neutralize 
the  action  of  the  microorganisms  and.  accepting  their  presence, 
to  destroy  them  before  they  can  gain  the  upper  hand  against 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  body  and  the  cooperative  labors 
of  the  surgeon.  This  is  just  exactly  what  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research,  initiated  quite 
three  years  ago  just  back  of  the  Western  Front  in  France. 

'"Out  of  the  months  of  patient,  painstaking,  and  exact  re- 
searches carried  out  by  him  and  his  associates  was  evolved 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  ( 'arrel-I  )akin  treatment  for 
infected  wounds.      The  thing  sought  was  8  germicide  that   would 

be  equally  fatal  to  all  microorganisms  carried  into  i  wound,  and 
yel  which  would  be  so  mild  in  its  operation  that  it  would  not  ir- 
ritate t  he  raw  surface-,  of  the  injury.    This  was  a  pretty  large  order. 
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CATTLE  WOULD  ST.YRVK    \Mo\'i;   THESE  VEGETABLE  PORCUPINES.'  BUT   HERE   THKY     LBE    BATING   THE   SAME    PLANT. 

A    NEW    CATTLE-FOOD    FOUND    IN    THE    DESERT:    THE    -SPANISH    BAYONET." 


.Hid  it  is  not  surprizing  that  more  than  two  hundred  sterilizing 
fluids  were  tested  before  hypochlorite  of  soda  was  chosen. 

'The  hypochlorite  solution,  while  benign  in  its  action  toward 
the  wound  surfaces,  nevertheless  is  destructive  to  microorgan- 
isms and  able  to  dissolve  and  to  detach  dead  tissues — thus  re- 
moving mechanically  the  breeding-places  and  retreats  of  the 
bacilli.  When  the  damaged  area  has  been  satisfactorily  cleansed 
by  means  of  the  hypochlorite,  the  healthy  granular  surfaces 
can  be  brought  together  and  healing  accomplished  without 
further  complications. 

'The  bacteriological  condition  of  the  injury  must  be  es- 
tablished by  a  microscopic  examination  made  every  two  days. 
When  the  microscope  discloses  but  one  germ  in  five  or  ten  fields 
it  is  safe  to  close  the  wound  without  fear  of  reinfection." 

But  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  may  give  microscopic  evidence 
of  sterility,  and  yet  the  injury  be,  in  fact,  infected.  How.  then, 
does  Dr.  Carrel  guard  against  overhaste  in  closing'.'  Here 
mat  hematics  comes  into  play.  This  surgeon-scientist  dis- 
covered a  decade  ago  that  a  wound's  rate  of  healing  in  a  healthy 
person  is  determined  primarily  by  its  initial  area,  and  a  formula 
was  evolved  which  gives  an  algebraic  value  applicable  to  the 
average  patient  with  an  uninfected  hurt.  The  day  of  ultimate 
closure  may  thus  be  foretold  and  the  daily  rate  of  healing  or 
repair  determined.  From  the  area  of  the  injury  at  the  linio  of 
lirst  observation  is  derived  a  so-called  "'control  curve"  by  which 
I  he  subsequent  repairing  of  the  wound  is  checked  up.  We  read 
further: 

"Every  four  days  the  area  of  the  wound  is  remeasured.  This 
is  done  by  making  a  tracing  with  India  ink  upon  a  sheet  of  thin 
sterilized  celluloid  which  is  laid  upon  the  hurt.  The  contour 
thus  established  is  transferred  lo  paper  and  the  area  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  planinieter.  The  figure  obtained  is  plotted,  and 
if  the  rate  of  healing  as  thus  revealed  is  found  to  vary  in  a  marked 
degree  from  that  of  the  control  curve,  1  he  lag  is  a  sure  sign  thai 
the  injury  is  infected.  If  this  infection  is  not  upon  the  visible 
surface  of  the  hurt  the  surgeon  must  explore  for  it.  The  seat 
of  trouble  will  then  be  found  in  some  recess  or  by-path  of  the 
wound  which  has  escaped  notice  and  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  liquid  germicide.  The  bacteriological  chart  and  the 
repair  graph  must,  therefore,  agree  in  their  general  index  of 
progress,  and  the  surgeon  has  by  these  means  a  check  and  a 
counter-check  upon  the.  healing  processes. 

"While  originally  conceived   to  aid  only   the  battle-stricken, 


the  Carrel-Dakin  treatment  is  rapidly  proving  its  value  in  both 
(jivi]  and  industrial  surgery.  A  number  of  our  biggest  manu- 
facturing concerns  have  adopted  the  treatment  for  the  injured 
at  their  works,  and  the  results  are  certainly  a  revelation.  As 
the  physician  at  one  of  these  large  plants  has  reported:  'All 
wounds  occurring  in  this  plant  are  considered  infected  wounds 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  are  treated  as  such.  .  .  .  Many 
wounds  which  come  to  us  infected  clear  up  most  maivclously,  and 
new  injuries  treated  early  with  the  solution  heal  03- first  intention.' 
"In  civil  surgery,  the  Carrel-Dakin  treatment  of  infected 
wounds  has  been  of  marked  success  in  a  wide  range  of  maladies 
— such  as  appendicitis,  peritonitis,  mastoiditis,  puerperal 
fever,  etc.,  and  its  application  is  daily  widening.  Thus  insidious 
microorganisms  are  being  dealt  with  effectually,  the  work  of 
the  knife  is  being  reduced,  accordingly,  and  the  patient  i-  re- 
turned lo  health  and  strength  with  a  minimum  of  mutilation. 
Not  only  that,  but  an  aftermath  of  reinfection  is  effectually 
prevented  and  recovery  achieved  in  a  remarkably  short  while. 
Such  is  one  blessing  born  of  the  war." 


"SPANISH  BAYONET"  \S  CATTLE-FOOD-  Cattle  have 
starved  to  death,  we  are  told,  with  food  in  plenty  all  around 
them.  The  food  was  the  yucca,  or  "Spanish  bayonet,"  whose 
advantages  are  set  forth  by  R.  F.  Hardaway,  a  civil  engineer  of 
Denting,  N.  M.,  in  The  Manufacturer' a  Record  (Baltimore. 
May  30).  Replanting,  he  says,  is  unnecessary,  when  this  plant 
is  used  for  fodder.      He  writes: 

"When  the  top  is  cut  down  to  the  ground  the  large  stump  and 
roots  remain  very  much  alive  and  send  up  new  stalks  much 
quicker  and  larger  than  could  come  from  seed.  Hence  replant- 
ing is  unnecessary  and  the  held  would  continue  most  profitable 
from  the  first  planting.  Some  of  my  volunteer  plants  here  have 
over  12  feel  height  of  trunks.  6  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  with 
(lower  stems  over  12  feet  high,  giving  over  2.">  feet  total  height, 
with  stumps  14  inches  in  diameter  two  to  five  limbs  above 
stump;  total  weighl  over  N(K)  pounds.  The  stalk  is  very  juicy. 
specific  gravity  1.  a  little  over  (>()  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  It  i- 
true  that  thousands  of  cattle  have  starved  with  these  plant- 
growing  in  profusion  around  them,  the  plants  holding  good 
palatable  food  in  and  under  their  strong  daggers  capable  of 
saving  their  lives  and  adding  flesh  to  their  bones.  Now  machines 
made  in  Deming  and  Fl  Paso  cut  and  crush  ten  to  thirty  tons  per 
day  into  suitable  nutritious  food,  easily  eaten  by  the  cattle. 
Later  on  we  may  press  the  juice  out  and  use  that  and  the  fiber 
separately." 
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A   SEA-GOING   CANAL-BOAT 

ONE  MAY  SHORTLY  TRAVEL  BY  WATER  from 
Duluth  to  New  Orleans  without  changing  boats.  This 
has  already  been  possible  for  years  by  boats  short 
enough  to  use  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal;  but  the  new 
barge  canal  built  by  the  State  of  New  York  from  Lake  Erie  to 


DRIVING    INTO  A  HEAVY  SEA. 

"She  was  caught  in  a  recent  very  heavy  northeasterly  gale  off  the 
Long  Island  coast,  and  when  other  ships  within  sight  were  making 
heavy  weather  of  it,  this  vessel  was  remarkably  steady,  the  seas  mak- 
ing a  clean  sweep  across  her  deck  and  little  water  remaining  aboard." 


the  Hudson  will  enable  it  to  be  accomplished  without  the  long 
detour  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  vessel  adapted  both  to  the 
canal  and  the  ocean  part  of  this  trip  has  just  been  designed  and 
built  by  Captain  McDougal,  of  Duluth,  the  originator  of  the 
"whaloback."  The  economic  advantages  of  ability  to  ship 
a  cargo  directly  from  Lake  to  Atlantic  ports,  or  across  the 
ocean  to  Europe,  need  no  elaboration.  The  locks  of  the  new 
canal  are  320  by  45  feet,  and  the  newly  designed 
freighter  must,  of  course,  be  slightly  smaller  than 
this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  R.  L.  Barnes,  as  she 
is  called,  is  258  K  by  43  feet,  and  measures  24  feet 
from  keel  to  top  deck.  Says  a  contributor  to  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  June  22): 

"In  the  design  of  the  vessel  it  was  sought  to 
secure  three  principal  results:  First,  a  ship  of 
maximum  cargo-carrying  capacity  on  moderate 
dimensions;  secondly,  a  vessel  which  could  utilize 
standard  steel  shapes  in  its  construction,  and  that 
would  require  a  minimum  amount  of  shop-work 
at  the  shipyard;  and  thirdly,  so  to  construct  the 
upper  works,  smokestacks,  masts,  etc.,  that  these 
could  quickly  be  removed  and  placed  in  the  hold, 
and  the  vessel,  as  thus  stript,  he  capable  of  clear- 
ing the  bridges  and  overhead  structures  of  tin 
State  Barge  ( 'anal. 

"The  most  striking  and  novel  feature  about  the 
R.  L.  liar nrs  is  the  strictly  rectangular  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  ship  and  the  absence  of  any  fairing 
away  of  the  lines  toward  t  he  bow  and  stern,  which 
are  strictly  wedge-shaped.  The  flat  floor  extends 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  the  cross-sections  of  the  vessel,  o\  en 
at  a   few   feet    from    the    stem,  show    an    absolutely    rectangular 

form,  with  parallel  sides. 

"The  builder  claims  that  this  type  of  construction  is  not 
only  very  cheap  and  conducive  to  rapid  erection,  but  that  it 
gives  a  maximum  amount  of  cargo  capacity,  and  also  pro- 
vides a  Vessel  that  is  unusually  seaworthy. 


"It  will  be  noted  that  the  R.  L.  Barnes  has  no  bilge  keels, 
the  effect  of  these  being  secured  by  the  square  bilges.  Further- 
more, the  deck,  which  is  slightly  crowned,  is  perfectly  straight 
from  stem  to  stern,  and  there  are  no  bulwarks. 

"The  designer,  who  is  an  old  steamship  captain  with  long 
experience  on  the  Lakes,  in  speaking  of  seaworthiness  said:  'I 
have  had  opportunity  to  study  the  behavior  of  very  large  flat- 
bottomed,  flat-decked,  square-shaped  dumping  mud-scows, 
while  they  were  being  towed  in  rough  weather.  When  the  tow- 
ing-steamer  is  pitching  and  rolling  heavily,  the  mud-scow,  which 
is  loaded  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its  flat  deck,  is  not  rolling 
and  pitching,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  very  little  water  comes 
aboard.'  The  original  idea  of  the  whaleback  was  based  upon 
these  observations  and  led  to  the  construction  of  the  R.  L.  Barnes 
and  her  type. 

"With  a  view  to  reducing  the  depth  of  the  ship  to  facilitate 
its  passing  under  bridges  on  the  canal,  the  depth  of  the  double 
bottom  is  kept  as  low  as  practicable  and  longitudinal 
strength  is  assured  by  the  provision  of  a  central  longitudinal 
bulwark 

' '  The  captain  of  the  ship  assures  us  that  her  seagoing  qualities 
are  most  excellent.  She  was  caught  in  a  recent  very  heavy 
northeasterly  gale  off  the  Long  Island  coast,  and  when  other 
ships  within  sight  were  making  heavy  weather  of  it  this  ve 
was  remarkably  steady,  the  seas  making  a  clean  sweep  across 
her  deck  and  little  water  remaining  aboard.  The  deck-houses 
forward  and  aft  are  built  in  bolted-up  sections  and  are  heavily 
bolted  to  framing  that  forms  part  of  the  deck-structure.  Here, 
of  course,  is  a  structural  feature  to  which  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  insure  that  these  connections  are  sufficiently 
heavy  to  stand  up  against  the  full  impact  of  Atlantic  seas 

"As  showing  the  cheapness  and  simplicity  of  construction, 
Mr.  McDougal  writes  us  that  the  R.  L.  Barnes  was  built  without 
the  use  of  bending  rolls  or  furnace.  The  only  furnace  was  a 
fire  in  a  blacksmith-shop  to  heat  a  few  plates  for  the  stern  of 
the  ship.  The  erection  was  done  by  a  couple  of  electric  derricks 
which  hoisted  the  frames  and  plates  into  place.  After  the  ship 
was  built,  the  two  traveling  derricks,  which  are  mounted  on 
wheels,  were  hoisted  on  board  and  are  now  utilized  for  loading 
and  unloading  the  ship.  Their  width  is  such  that  they  travel 
down  each  side  of  the  ship  on  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the 
hatch  covers  and  the  outside  railing  of  the  ship.  As  they 
move  from  hatch  to  hatch  they  are  made  fast  to  heavy  eye- 
bolts  in  the  deck.  The  current  is  furnished  to  them  through 
cables  leading  from  a  generator  in  the  engine-room. 

"The  R.  L.  Barnes  is  an  example  of  utility  carried  to  the 
utmost  limit;  and  one  misses,  of  course,  the  graceful  sheer  and 
the  faired-out  lines  of  the  standard  type  of  ship;  but  after  all. 
this  vessel  is  merely  the  logical  and  ultimate  development  of 
the  typical  Great  Lakes  freighter  with  its  moderate  sheer,  it-. 
long  line  of  hatches,  and  its  deck-houses  concentrated  at  the 


extreme  ends  of  the  ship.  In  this  age  of  insistent  demand  for 
ships,  the  />'.  L.  Barnes  certainly  offers  attractive  features  in 
her  cheap  lirst  cost,  great  rapidity  of  erection,  and  large  oargo- 
carrying  capacity,     she  probably  will  find  it  easier  bo  breasl  the 

gales  of  the  Greal  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  than  to  make  hcadwa.\ 
against  the  currents  of  incredulity  and  the  heav\  seas  of  human 
OOnservatism  and  hostility  to  the  thing  that   is  novel." 


"J    ■■•)-•  •'■    /■-•    "-"J    — 


llhivtnitiLiis  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,      New 

CHEAP   AND    RAPID  TO   BUILD,   VERY   SEAWORTHY 


AND  ()K  MAXIMUM    CAPACITY:    THE      8EA-GOING  CANAL-BOAT." 


DEMAND   FOR    SMALL   ELECTRIC  DEVICES 

ALMOST  ANY  SMALL,  low-priced  application  of  the 
/-\  electric  motor  will  "go"  nowadays,  and  there  has 
-^-  -^-  been  a  very  large  development  of  small  motors  for 
use  with  devices  and  appliances  of  this  kind.  An  editorial 
writer  of  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  May  25),  without 
attempting  to  give  an  exhaustive  catalog,  mentions  the  fan, 
the  hair-drier,  the  vacuum-cleaner,  the  washing-machine,  t  he 
ironer,  and  the  floor-polisher — typical  of  home  Labor-saving 
appliances;  the  adding-  and  calculating-machine,  the  venti- 
lating fan,  and  the  duplicating-machine — samples  of  office 
and  business  devices;  the  coffee-mill,  the  cash-carrier,  window- 
display  racks,  and  intermittent  signs — contrivances  sold  in 
increasing  numbers  in  stores,  and  the  industrial  and  specialized 
applications  of  small  motors  for  tools  in  factories,  which  are  as 
varied  as  industry  itself.     He  goes  on: 

"The   universal    motor,    the    motor  that   operates   on    both 

alternating  and  direct  current,  has  been  developed  for  these 
mm '^.  But  the  Held  of  application  is  barely  scratched  because 
these  applications,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  fan,  are 
relative  luxuries  to  the  average  buyer. 

"The  proportionate  numbers  of  buyers  for  any  commodity 
may  be  represented  as  a  pyramid.  At  the  apex  are  the  few- 
wealthy  buyers  to  whom  price  makes  relatively  small  difference 
in  purchases.  At  the  base  are  the  utility  buyers,  who  have  to 
match  pennies  witli  their  wants  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
In  between  these  extremes  is  a  great  middle  class  tapering  in 
income  toward  the  very  rich  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  and 
toward  the  very  poor  at  the  base.  The  bulk  of  the  merchandise 
that  makes  any  pretense  of  having  convenience  as  well  as 
utility  value  is  sold  to  this  middle-class  group.  Very  few 
electrical  contrivances  are  priced  in  this  field,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  the  first  market  has  been  in  the  relative  luxury  class; 
secondly,  because  the  small  volume  of  sales  has  made  costs  high. 

"All  this  is  background  for  the  small-motor  designer.  In  our 
industry  electrical  design  is  linked  very  closely  with  merchan- 
dising demand,  because  electrical  design  gets  at  the  root  of 
costs,  costs  have  definite  relation  to  price,  and  price  has  a  defi- 
nite relation  to  sales  volume.  So  we  complete  the  circle  and  get 
back  to  design.  We  need  to-day,  and  will  need  increasingly, 
good  small  motors  that  can  be  built  and  sold  more  cheaply, 
not  because  costs  are  too  high  for  present  markets,  but  because 
if  we  are  to  get  down  into  the  bulk  utility  markets  we  must  have 
five-dollar,  ten-dollar,  and  fifteen-dollar  motor-driven  appli- 
ances. In  many  of  these  devices  the  motor  is  50  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  assembled  factory  cost.  Our  small-motor  designers 
have  done  some  remarkable  things.  There  are  certain  irreduci- 
ble relations  between  copper  and  iron  to  get  output.  There 
are  definite  limits  of  efficiency.  But  our  designers  have  the 
problem  of  scaling  efficiency  and  cost  in  such  proportions  that. 


given  quantity  production,  a  good  small  motor  can  he  pro- 
duced which  will  put  the  small  power  appliances  in  the  great 
middle-class  buying  group." 


NO   MORE   DEAD   LOCOMOTIVES 

THE  POLICY  OF  HAULING,  as  inert  freight,  motor- 
vehicles  that  are  perfectly  capable  of  traveling  under 
their  own  power  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a 
wasteful  one  under  all  circumstances.  Automobile  manu- 
facturers used  to  ship  their  goods  away  on  freight-cars.  Now 
they  are  very  largely  driven  from  the  factories  by  their  own 
motors.  Many  makers  have  special  "dri\*e-away  days,"  when 
tleets  of  cars  leave  for  their  sales  destination.  This  same  prin- 
ciple, with  an  even  greater  economy,  is  now  to  be  applied  to 
locomotives,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Railway  Renew 
(Chicago,  June  22).  "Drive  away  your  own  locomotive" 
is  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  tin 
costly  and  expensive  method  of  hauling  heavy  new  motive 
power  in  trains  several  hundred  miles  i>  going  to  be  stopt.  At 
least  we  are  assured  that  plans  to  that  effect  are  being  worked 
out  and  will  doubtless  be  approved  by  the  Director-General, 
thus  putting  into  operation  the  same  saving  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  automobile  industry-.     We  read: 

"Not  only  have  new  locomotives  heretofore  OOSl  real  money 
to  haul  over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  of  track,  but 
they  have  cluttered  up  lines  and  tied  up  traffic  in  addition  to 
being  a  total  traffic  loss.  Every  time  a  locomotive  comes 
from  the  builders  under  the  present  method  it  is  a  traffic  and 
operating  liability.  It  is  proposed  to  turn  this  into  an  asset. 
With  the  system  of  inspection,  where  all  inspections  are  made 
at  the  factory  and  where  locomotives  once  ready  for  the  road 
need  no  further  inspection,  it  will  lie  comparatively  simple  to 
make  the  new  locomotives  work  their  way  from  the  factory  to 
their  home  road — doing  their  bit  in  either  passenger-  or  freight- 
sen  ice  as  may  be  best  justified  and  getting  thoroughly  broken 
in  while  en  route  to  the  owner  road. 

"Inspectors  representing  the  Railroad  Administration  will 
accompany  the  locomotives  on  the  trial  trips  thus  arranged, 
and  the  result  will  lie  a  mass  of  data  of  j^reat  value  to  the  loco- 
motive section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  to  the 
builders  as  well.  It  is  proposed  to  use  division  crews  on  regular 
runs  with  these  new  locomotives,  so  that  there  will  be  no  time 
lost  using  strange  drivers  to  get  these  new  engines  through. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  complete  charts  of  the  different  divi- 
sion runs  with  the  names  of  the  crews,  and  bonuses  will  prob- 
ably be  ordered  to  the  crews  which  make  the  best  showing  for 
mileage,  coal-consumption,  schedule  maintenance,  and  condi- 
tion of  locomotive  when  turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  run." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


DO   CRITICS   KNOW   ANYTHING  OF   ACTING? 


DRAMATIC  CRITICS  rarely  touch  the  subject  of 
acting  in  their  account  of  the  doings  of  the  stage; 
the  play  is  fully  set  forth  and  the  player  cavalierly 
passed  by.  One  critic  now  tells  us  that  they  know  nothing 
about  acting,  while  respecting  the  play  they  feel  themselves  on 
safer  grounds.  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  thinks  dramatic  critics 
"can  tell  a  good  play  from  a  bad  play  and  can  explain  to  the 
public  the  reason  why  one  play  is  worthy  of  consideration  and 
another  worthy  only  of  contempt."  This  he  says  in  the  face  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  is  quite  plain  on  the  particular  point.  In 
"Fanny's  First  Play"  he  brings  on  the  critic  himself  drest  in 
the  braided  coat  of  the  Academy  and  makes  him  declare  his 
fundamental  faith:  "Tell  me  who  wrote  the  play  and  I'll  tell 
you. whether  it's  a  good  play  or  not.  If  it's  by  a  good  author, 
it's  a  good  play."  But  Mr.  Hamilton  is  as  sure  of  his  contention 
that  critics  can  tell  a  good  play  as  he  is  of  the  following:  "When 
it  comes  to  criticizing  actors  they  [the  critics]  can  merely  state 
that  they  liked  one  performer  and  did  not  like  another,  and  can 
not — in  either  case— explain  the  reason  why."  Saying  this, 
he  brings  about  his  ears  the  "cudgels  of  another  critic — Mr. 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton — who  objects  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  cate- 
gorical finality  of  statement,"  which  he  calls  so  "characteristic 
of  Morningside  Heights"  —  meaning  Columbia  University. 
The  controversy  goes  on  in  The  Theater  Magazine,  where 
Mr.  Eaton  quotes  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  introduction  to  Mr. 
Louis  Calvert's  book  on  "Problems  of  the  Actor."  Says  Mr. 
Hamilton: 

"In  my  entire  association  with  the  theater — which  stretches 
back  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years — 1  have  never  met  a  man, 
however  cultured,  whose  opinions  on  the  art  of  acting  were  of 
any  value  unless  he  was  himself  an  actor,  a  stage-director,  or  a 
playwright;  and,  from  conversations  with  my  elders,  I  have 
gathered  evidence  of  only  two  laymen  in  the  English-speaking 
world  whose  appreciation  of  this  art  could  be  regarded  as  author- 
itative. One  of  these  was  George  Henry  Lewes,  whose  treatise, 
'On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting' — originally  published  in 
the  early  eighteen-seventies — is  still  accepted  as  a  standard  work, 
because  no  subsequent  dramatic  critic  has  been  able  to  transcend 
and  supersede  it.  The  other  was  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
the  friend  and  teacher  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh;  but  Jenkin  was  noted  as  an  amateur 
actor,  and,  perhaps  on  this  account,  can  not  rightly  be  regarded 
as  a  non-practitioner." 

Only  an  actor  could  expound  the  laws  of  acting,  hp  main- 
tains, a  layman  never;  while  "the  laws  of  musical  composition, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  play-writing,  poetry  have  been 
expounded  by  the  layman."  And  so  it  would  seem  that  only  an 
actor  has  any  business  criticizing  acting.  People  who  accept  the 
apparent  plausibility  of  this,  Mr.  Eaton  objects,  "will  give  up 
the  effort  to  understand  the  art  of  acting  and  the  lower  the  art 
will  sink."  The  first  confusion  is  in  lumping  so  many  arts. 
Mr.  Eaton  discriminates: 

"The  art  of  acting,  in  common  with  the  art  of  musical  repro- 
duction (tho  to  a  greater  extent),  docs  not  depend  on  any  li\1 
'laws'  for  its  effect;  it  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  human 
personality  of  the  actor,  on  the  mood  of  the  moment.  Once 
painted,  the  picture  is  done;  once  written,  the  poem  is  frozen; 
once  erected  in  stone  or  steel,  the  architect's  building  is  forever 
a  monument  (or  an  accusation).  But  no  actor  lives  who  can 
give  exactly  the  same  performance  two  nights  running,  and  no 
two  actors  live  who  can  give  flic  same  performance  of  the  same 
pari.  Moreover,  you  can  not  take  their  art  home  and  stud;  it. 
you  can  not  visit  it  at  all  hours  of   tho  day  to   study  it.     You 


have  got  to  see  it,  as  they  to  practise  it,  at  a  certain  hour,  in  a 
certain  place,  with  all  the  proper  accessories. 

"An  architect  gets  an  effect  of  soaring  height  by  accentuating 
the  vertical  and  eliminating  the  horizontal  lines,  as  Cass  Gilbert 
did  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  and  you  and  1  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
can  tell  how  he  did  it  by  standing  in  City  Hall  Park  and  gazing 
upward.  But  when  Renaud,  as  Don  Giovanni,  sent  a  shiver 
down  three  thousand  backbones,  and  keyed  the  opera  up  to  the 
pitch  of  tragedy,  merely  by  standing  below  the  Commendatore'  s 
statue  and  throwing  open  his  red-lined  cloak,  who  can  say 
how  he  did  it?  I  once  asked  him,  and  he  couldn't.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  eyes  probably  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  the  color  of  his  cloak-lining.  Beyond  that,  he  said  it  was 
instinct,  practise  in  feeling  out  the  moods  of  an  audience,  emo- 
tional intensity  in  his  own  mood  reacting  on  the  crowd — he 
knew  not  quite  what.  Thus  Renaud,  one  of  the  greatest  lyric- 
actors  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent.  Similarly, 
I  once  asked  George  Arliss  how  he  secured  the  sinister  effect 
of  his  entrance  into  the  ballroom  scene  in  'Becky  Sharp'  (he 
played  Lord  Steyne  to  Mrs.  Fiske's  Becky),  without  speaking  a 
word.  He,  too,  replied  that  his  eyes  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  and,  still  more,  he  thought,  the  fact  that  before  he  came  on 
he  put  himself  rigorously  into  the  proper  mood,  which,  he  felt, 
communicated  itself.  There,  again,  we  are  getting,  from  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  actors  an  explanation  of  an  effect  which 
has  little  to  do  with  'laws,'  with  technique  in  the  academic 
sense,  which  is  the  sheer  metaphysics  of  mood  and  sympathy. 
If  the  actors  can't  do  any  better  than  this  .  .  .  why  expect 
the  poor  dramatic  critics  to  put  into  'laws'  what  they  can 
not?" 

,    An  art  so  dependent  on  the  personal  element  has  a  small 
body  of  traditional  rules  to  guide  the  beginner: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture, 
it  is  not  to  the  books  of  the  critics  that  the  students  go,  but  to 
the  practical  practitioners.  Nobody  ever  learned  to  paint  by 
reading  Ruskin — who,  by  the  way,  himself  could  handle  a  brush. 
Keats  has  made  more  poets  than  all  his  critics,  merely  by  the 
results  of  his  practise.  But  all  this  doesn't  prove  that  nobody 
but  an  actor  has  any  right  to  talk  about  acting,  or  can  ap- 
preciate technical  proficiency,  or  can  understand  the  causes  of 
difference  between  a  good  performance  and  a  bad. 

"When  Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  no  present-day  dramatic 
critic  knows  anything  about  acting,  and  only  two  in  the  past,  he 
is  emitting  nonsense.  In  all  conscience,  America  is  flooded 
with  incompetent  critics,  for  the  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  make  no 
effort  to  pick  men  properly  equipped  for  the  delicate  task  of 
critical  analysis,  and  do  not  keep  them  long  enough  on  the  job 
to  acquire  experience.  It  takes  a  critic  some  years  to  pick  up 
the  intricacies,  just  as  it  takes  an  actor  some  years.  But  there 
are  critics  who  know  good  acting  when  they  see  it.  and  who  can 
tell  you  why  it  is  good.  If  there  weren't,  it  would  be  a  sad 
commentary  on  human  intelligence.  There  have  been  many 
more  in  the  past,  some  of  whom  wrote  more  interestingly  than 
George  Henry  Lewes,  whose  dry  book  Mr.  Hamilton  so  over- 
rates. There  is  a  critic  on  a  New  York  daily  at  present,  a 
man  of  ripe  years  and  long  observation,  who  knows  very  well 
the  possible  effects  an  actor  could  achieve  in  a  given  role,  kiow^ 
when  he  falls  short  and  why  he  falls  short.  The  technical 
fundamentals  Mr.  Calvert,  the  actor,  mentions  in  his  book  are 
understood  by  this  critic  perfectly  from  long  observation  of 
players  in  action.  They  were  understood  by  William  Winter. 
too,  who,  in  spite  of  his  distaste  for  everything  modern  in  play- 
writing,  never  failed  to  appreciate  tine  acting,  and  could  explain 
in  the  utmost  detail  not  only  the  effects,  hut  the  evident  means 
used  to  ;ichie\  e  them. 

"Does  it  take  a  towering  genius  to  determine  whether  an 
actor's  voice  lias  a  varied  range,  whether  it  is  pitched  right, 
whether  his  tones  arc  colored  to  the  emotion  or  key  of  the  » 
It  is  not  the  critic's  place  to  tell  the  actor  how  to  train  his  void  . 
or  how  to  color  it.  But,  unless  he  is  a  fool,  he  knows  whether 
it   has    been    trained    or   colored,   and    he   knows    that    certain 
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emotional  effects  arc  gained  or  enhanced  by  a  proper  use  of  it. 

It  is  no  more  his  business  to  icll  the  actor  how  to  use  his  eyes, 
hut  he  knows  when  the  eyes  have  been  used  and  when  they 
hi\ e  not  been  used." 


SWITZERLAND'S    GREATEST    PAINTER 

THE    A.FTER-WAR    PLACE   OF   PILGRIMAGE   will 
be  Switzerland.     People  will  go  there  to  see  the  paintings 
of  Ferdinand   llodler  as  they  used  to  go  to  I'.ayrciilh  to 
hear  Wagner,  says  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.     This 

artist,  who  is  likely  little  known  here,  since  Mr. 
Horace  Taylor  Bays  he  is  not  well  known  in  coun- 
tries, like  England,  much  nearer  the  Alps,  has  re- 
cently died  at  the  age  of  sixty-live.  He  remained 
thoroughly  Swiss  all  hislife,and  is  not  only  reckoned 
the  greatest  artist  that  country  has  produced,  but 
Mr.  TJaylor  prophesies  that  he  will  one  day  be  re- 
garded one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  world. 
He  never  attended  a  foreign  academy,  but  studied 
and  worked  in  Switzerland  alone.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  carpenter  in  Gurzelen  (Canton  of  Bern),  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  went  to  Geneva  to  study  un- 
der Barthelemy  Menn.  When  he  became  the  lead- 
ing master  in  the  Beaux-Arts  of  Geneva  he  always 
sought,  as  he  said,  to  infuse  into  his  pupils  "some- 
thing of  the  sacred  fire"  that  Menn  kindled  in 
him.     We  read: 


universal  made  itself  felt,  and  his  work  became  more  rhythmic 
and  decorative.  Many  of  the  pictures  of  this  period  arc  com- 
posed of  rOWS  of  single  figures.  lie  has  a  special  fondness  for 
a  purely  symmetrica]  grouping  of  five  figures  in  which  the  ex- 
pression i-  concentrated  in  the  central  figure  and  i-  softened  in  a 
sort  of  diminuendo  by  the  figures  on  either  side.  Suob  an-  the 
old  men  who  are  'Tired  of  Life'  and  the  more  intense  group  of 
those  who  arc  'Disappointed.'  His  picture  'Night,'  con- 
sidered by  many  his  masterpiece  in  the  handling  of  paint,  is  also 

a  quintuple  composition,  hut  the  canvas  is  divided  more  in  the 
manner  Of  an  elongated  five  of  Bpades  placed  horizontally.  It 
is  a  gloomy  picture  in  color  ami  sentiment .  and  in  marked  con- 


"Hodler  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  1872, 
and  in  1S74  (at  the  age  of  twenty)  gained  a  prize 
for  landscape.  In  1876  he  went  to  Spain,  where 
he  resided  nearly  a  year.  On  his  return  he  settled 
in  Geneva,  Avhere  he  stayed  permanently,  only 
making  occasional  short  visits  to  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Italy.  His  first  great  success  was  the  'Wres- 
tlers' ('Schwingerumzug')  in  Paris,  1887,  and  at 
the  same  place  in  1891  with  his  picture  'Night.' 
His  most  popular  works  are  the  fresco  in  the 
great  Armour  Gallery  of  the  National  Museum, 
Zurich,  'Day'  and  'Night'  in  Bern,  and  a  whole 
series  of  works  in  the  Kunsthaus,  Zurich. 

"The  interest  of  the  Swiss  in  art  and  pictures 
is  at  once  apparent  to  a  foreigner  visiting  Zurich. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  excellence  of  • 
the  posters  in  the  streets,  which,  in  their  level  of 
achievement,  recall  the  palmy  days  of  the  brothers 
Beggarstaff  in  London.  Then  in  this  town  of 
about  200.000  inhabitants  there  are  five  or  six 
dealers'  galleries,  all  showing  (and  selling)  modem 
pictures.  The  Kunsthaus,  a  new  building  by  the 
architect  who  built  the  University,  and,  like  the 
latter,  a  severe  but  distinguished  modern  build- 
ing, houses  a  permanent  collection  where  Hodler 
is  nobly  represented,  and  small  modern  exhibi- 
tions are  held  there  in  galleries  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In 
Winterthur,  a  small  town  of  30,000  inhabitants  close  by.  there 
is  also  an  excellent  new  Art  Museum  with  good  examples  of 
the  best  modern  Swiss  painters.  Everywhere  one  meets  with 
real  enthusiasm  and  a  live  interest  in  art.  The  fact  that  France 
and  Germany  send  collections  of  their  best  pictures  to  Switzer- 
land may  stimulate  this  interest,  but  that  these  pictures  are 
sent,  that  foreign  students  come  to  study  under  Hodler,  and 
even  in  some  cases  become  naturalized  as  Swiss — all  these  things 
illustrate  that  Switzerland  is  becoming  a  center  of  artistic 
activity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Hodler  himself  is 
largely  responsible  for  this." 

Hodler's  early  work  was  exclusively  national  in  character: 

"He  painted  the  village  shoemaker,  the  carpenter,  the  village 
church,  and  the  hero  of  the  village  wrestling-match.  Later 
he  gave  a  new  life  to  historical  painting  and  celebrated  the  Swiss 
fighting  man,  the  great  soldiers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  of 
course,  William  Tell.  There  is  something  almost  brutal  in  the 
stern  vigor  of  these  virile  Landsknechte,  in  the  blood-stained 
warriors  of  'The  Retreat  from  Marignano'  (the  fresco  in  the 
National  Museum),  and  the  colossal  single-figure  studies  which 
hang  in  the  Kunsthaus.     Gradually  a  desire  for  something  more 


ENGRAVED  ON    SWISS   FIFTY-FRANC   NOTES. 

Thus  Switzerland  honors  its  greatest  painter.  Ferdinand  Hodler,  by  reproducing  his 
"demon  wood-cutler,  as  forcible  and  energetic  a  figure  as  was  ever  conceived." 


trast  to  the  great  picture  'Day,'  where  Hodler  is  seen  in  the  full 
ripeness  of  his  creative  power.  This  picture  of  five  awakening 
nude  female  figures  glows  with  a  rose  and  gold  of  dawn. 

"Of  course,  these  pictures  aroused  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
and  controversy  among  the  more  academic  people  in  Switzer- 
land. 1  was  told  that  an  enthusiastic  young  lady  student  at- 
tacked 'The  Sacred  Hour'  in  the  Kunsthaus  with,  a  hatchet. 
This  may  be  an  indication  that  this  prophet  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  honored  in  his  own  country,  but  it  is  much  more  a 
sign  of  the  intense  interest  in  art  existing  in  Switzerland  at  the 
present  time. 

"Hodler  was  recognized  throughout  Switzerland  as  a  great 
national  asset.  His  picture,  'The  Wood-cutter,'  has  even  been 
engraved  on  the  fifty-franc  notes.  The  result  is  something 
which  does  little  credit  to  the  artist,  and,  indeed,  no  one  would 
suspect  this  tame  and  commonplace  little  picture  of  having 
had  any  connection  with  Hodler's  demon  wood-cutter,  as  forcible 
and  energetic  a  figure  as  was  ever  conceived.  But  at  least  the 
fact  that  it  is  there  shows  that  the  Swiss  Government  recognizes 
the  greatness  of  one  who  was  among  the  greatest  of  living  artists. 
a  man  who  will  tower  in  the  history  of  painting  in  Switzerland. 
one  who  is  able  to  nod  to  Holbein  across  the  ages,  who  will  walk 
with  him  among  the  shades  of  the  truly  great." 


DRAFTING   CHESTERTON 

THAT  MAKER  OF  PARADOXES,  G.  K.  Ghesterton, 
has  apparently  evolved  the  greatest  paradox  of  his  life 
in  getting  himself  drafted  into  the  British  Army.  His 
girth  alone,  which  makes  him  the  favorite  and  frequent  imperson- 
ator of  Dr.  Johnson  at  fairs  and  festivals,  would  seem  to  preclude 
him  from  the  life  of  camps  and  trenches.  But  the  paradox, 
as  the  New  York  Times  sees  it,  is  that  this  is  the  very  kind  of  life 
to  which  he  has  been  all  the  time  destined.     It  takes  up  the  cue: 

"The  essential  paradox  about  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  has 
always  been  that  he  was  born  in  the  nineteenth  century.  AH 
the  flood  of  salt  and  merry  paradoxes  with  which  he  has  excited 
us  these  many  years  has  flown  from  this  beginning.  Now 
the  news  that  he  has  been  drafted  and  found  physically  fit  goes 
a  long  way  toward  remedying  this  anachronism.  G.  K.  was 
born  to  be  a  swashbuckling  soldier  of  fortune,  s&y,  of  the  Prince 
Hal  period,  and  while  present-day  fighting  is  not  strong  in 
swash  and  similar  romantic  qualities,  it  is  a  man's  job  and  a  great 
adventure,  and  we  risk  the  guess  that  G.  K.  in  a  trench  will  be 
more  at  home  in  his  age  than  anywhere  else. 

"There  will  be  an  outcry  against  turning  so  great  a  writer 
into  cannon-fodder.  But  in  this  protest  we  feel  sure  Mr.  Ches- 
terton will  not  join.  Paradoxes  are  all  Arery  well  for  peace 
time,  but  they  are  pale  meat  in  these  days  of  great  battling. 
Already  in  his  writings  in  The  New  Witness  he  has  abandoned 
a  good  many  of  his  old  tricks.  Take  this  passage  from  the 
latest  number  of  his  magazine  to  reach  this  country. 

"'We  stand  for  the  man  against  the  machine;  and  if  a  ma- 
chine can  kill  a  man  it  remains  true  that  there  is  no  machine 
that  can  make  one.  We  hold  on  for  the  history  of  the  West; 
for  the  men  who  built  the  cathedrals  against  the  man  who 
can  only  burn  them;  for  the  spirit  that  filled  Shakespeare  with 
songs  against  the  spirit  that  can  only  confuse  him  with  notes. 
This  truth  should  be  a  trumpet  for  us  in  this  beyond  all  other 
times;  it  means,  while  we  stand  fast,  that  if  exultation  be  pre- 
mature) exaltation  is  supremely  practical;  and  that  if  ruin  really 
came,  our  hearts,  if  not  our  hopes,  could  be  high.' 

"That  is  glorious,  hard-hitting  talk.  It  is  English  in  its 
strength  and  magnificence  and  un-English  in  its  utter  idealism. 
It  is  the  new  G.  K.  who  has  already  gone  forth  to  war  with  one 
of  the  best  pens  of  the  day.  When  he  changes  that  pen  for  a 
Lee-Enfield  pity  the  poor  German  against  those  mighty  pounds 
of  beef  and  ale  and  reckless  courage!" 

Other  commentators,  like  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  find  some  grounds  for  hilarity  in  the  fact 
of  his  forthcoming  adventures  afield.     The  former: 

"Into  what  seiwice  will  he  be  drafted?  The  lot  of  his  immedi- 
ate superior  is  certainly  not  to  be  envied,  unless,  as  we  have  long 
suspected,  G.  K.  C.  is  not  an  inconoclast  in  private  life.  The 
thing  to  do  with  him,  in  any  case,  is  to  give  him  a  terrifically 
responsible  job.  Give  him  a  chance  to  be  paradoxical  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation,  and  he  would  be  the  most  orthodox  of 
executives.  He  will  find  paradoxes  galore  to  justify  his  ortho- 
doxy, the  most  preposterous  reasons  for  doing  the  safe  and  sane 
thing.  Here,  too,  is  a  chance  to  place  Shaw  and  Belloc.  And, 
per  contra,  a  good  many  conventional  Britishers  might  be  sent 
back  to  private  life,  for  a  while,  and  the  opposition.  There  is 
nothing  makes  the  bum))  of  originality  swell  so  quickly  as  a  good 
knock  from  fortune.  But  whatever  his  military  activity,  the 
world  will  wish  G.  K.  C.  every  success.  Even  if  he  is  stationed 
on  guard  at  a  little-frequented  railway  station  in  northern 
Scotland,  let  him  remember  thai  Socrates,  during  his  soldier 
days,  invented  his  philosophy  while  standing  still  on  one. spot 
an  uncounted  number  of  hours." 

The  Westminster  knows  the  extent  of  Mr,  Chesterton's  ac- 
ceptance, but  puzzles  over  his  amenability  to  discipline: 

"I  am  much  interested  in  the  news  that  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
has  been  passed  in  Grade  3  by  the  doctors,  and  I  shall  be  more 
than  interested  to  see  in  what-  capacity  he  is  "called  up'  -if  any 
one  dare  anything  of  the  kind.  I  can  hardly  imagine  him  as  a 
soldier  servant:  brilliant  epigrams  addresl  to  the  average  sub- 
altern on  the  subject  of  early  parades  might  lead  to  regrettable 
results.  On  the  whole,  I  like  to  fancy  him  oiling  up  forms  in 
an  office.  I  defy  even  the  army  form  system  and  the  mosl 
rigorous  of  Staff-sergeants  to  chasten  completely  the  working 
of  the  Chestertonian  genius;  somehow  or  other  a  Chesterton- 
filled  form  would  differ  from  t  he  common  ruck  of  such  things." 


THE   'VICTORIAN   AGE"   AND   OUR   AGE 

VIOLENT  CONTRASTS  furnish  the  order  of  our  daily 
emotions.  Curious  ones  were  recently  happening  in 
England.  It  is  not  enough  that  our  days  of  warfare 
distinguish  us  all  violently  enough  from  the  placid  Victorian-; 
the  very  man  who  forces  the  contrast  upon  our  attention  does 
so  at  a  moment  when  he  himself  is  the  victim  of  slanderous 
aspersions  in  a  London  libel  trial.  Mr.  Asquith,  instead  of 
sitting  at  home  in  chagrin  at  the  situation  in  which  he  was  so  in- 
decently placed,  goes  down  to  Oxford  and  delivers  a  "Romanes" 
lecture  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Victorian  Age."  The  contrast 
was  not  lost  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  presided, 
and  Avhose  outburst  is  thus  reported  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

"The  cheering  was  loudest  at  the  very  beginning,  just  after 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  presided,  had  said:  I 
should  like  to  make  one  thoroughly  irrelevant  remark,  and  it  is, 
that  among  the  aspects  of  the  Victorian  Age  there  is  none  which 
this  University,  and,  I  believe,  every  section  of  the  public, 
regard  with  so  much  abhorrence  and  disgust  as  the  gross  and 
gratuitous  defamation  of  the  character  of  our  public  men.' 
This  was  an  obvious  reference  .to  the  filthy  slanders  with  which 
it  was  lately  sought  to  smear  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Haldane, 
Earl  Grey,  and  others.  Being  of  manifestly  Victorian  sympa- 
thies, the  audience  was  sufficiently  alert  of  mind  to  catch  the 
point  and  sufficiently  decent  in  its  instincts  to  acclaim  the 
sentiment." 

People  who  have  come  to  dub  every  smug  ineptitude  as  "mid- 
Victorian"  have  Mr.  Asquith's  word  for  it  that  the  age  was 
"no  so  bad"  as  its  successor  is  coming  to  turn  out.  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (London),  apropos  of  the  lecture,  has  really 
chosen  the  years  between  1810  and  1890  as  one  of  the  fortunate 
periods  in  which  a  man's  life  might  be  cast: 

"An  Englishman  in  the  middle  rank  of  life  who  was  born 
about  1810  and  died  about  1890  had  probably  more  of  his  own 
way  in  those  years  than  a  man  similarly  placed  in  any  period  of 
the  world's  history.  He  saw  and,  with  reasonable  good  luck, 
shared  in  a  prosperity  which  was  constantly  increasing  for  his 
class;  he  was  sheltered  from  all  great  cataclysms  in  his  own 
country,  and  yet  could  watch  as  a  spectator  a  succession  of 
interesting  and  exciting  upheavals  in  other  countries;  he  had 
jrood  ground  for  a  belief  in  settled  order  and  progress,  'freedom 
broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent,'  the  pacification 
of  the  world,  the  improvement  of*  working-class  conditions,  the 
coming  ride  of  good  sense  and  moderation;  and  he  departed 
and  went  hence  before  having  any  serious  "round  to  question 
the  validity  of  this  consoling  creed.  He  lived  through  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  .Mutiny,  and  they  caused  him 
much  perplexity  and  trouble  of  spirit  for  a  few  months  or  years, 
but  they  were  not  comparable  to  what  the  presenl  generation 
thinks  of  as  war,  and  he  put  them  aside  as  temporary  exceptions 
to  the  well-established  rides  of  order  and  progress." 

Mr.  Asquith,  as  his  argument  is  followed  by  Tin  Westminster, 
reminds  the  generation  that  has  come  to  scoff  at  the  Victorians 
"for  everything  that  is  mediocre,  banal,  and  complacent  " 
that  it  is  "mightily  mistaken,"  for  "the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  the  Victorian  age  were  extraordinarily  hi<rh": 

"That  age  had  a  succession  of  writers  and  thinkers  of  remark- 
able energy  and  influence  who  wrought  for  their  generation  as  no 
similar  body  of  men  or  women  have  wrought  for  these  time-. 
A  considerable  number  of  them,  Macaulay.  ('arhle.  Buskin. 
Tennyson,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot— to  name  but  a 
few — solved  the  problem,  which  the  modern  literary  man  thinks 
insoluble,  of  being  widely  popular  and  yel  by  any  standard  in  the 
first  class  as  men  and  women  of  letters.  In  these  times  we  have 
large  numbers  of  extremely  skilful  literary  performers  who  are 
read  enthusiastically  by  their  admirers  and  proclaimed  to  be 
"it*;  but  we  have  few  of  the  acknowledged  voices  which  resound 
over  the  whole  country.  The  reaction  from  the  didacticism  of 
Victorian  letters,  the  glorification  of  what  is  called  'art.'  the 
habit  of  sniffing  at  the  \  ultra r  taste,  which  have  grown  up  in 
later  years,  have  enonnottsh  narrowed  the  SOOpe  of  literature 
and  handed  over  to  the  popular  pie—  the  influence  which  wa- 
formerly  exercised  by  the  book.     The  presenl  generation  know- 


none  of  the  thrills  of  expectancy  with  which  its  predecessors 
waited  for  a  new  volume  <>f  Tennyson,  a  forthcoming  novel  of 
Dickens  or  George  Eliot,  the  latest  outpouring  of  Carlyle  or 
Ftuskin,  or  even  ;t   new    number  of   Thi    Fortnightly  edited   by 

John  Morle\  . 

"There  was,  too,  as  Mr.  Asquith  reminds  us,  an  unceasing 

Stream  Of  controversy  carried  on  1>_\  great  people  before  a  great 
audience.  Religion  and  science,  with  Tyndall  and  Huxley 
on  one  side  and  all  the  pulpits  on  the  other;  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment and  the  battle  of  the  churches,  coming  to  its  issue  in  New- 
man and  Charles  Kingslex  ;  endless  debates  about  the  theory  of 
politics,  with  Mill.  Bagehot, 
Maine.  Kitzjaines  Stephen 
for  protagonists — all  these 
went  on  inoessantlj  for 
years  to  a  large  and  im- 
mensely interested  audi- 
ence. Philosophy,  to  a 
smaller  audience,  was  equal- 
ly vocal;  and  Herbert 
Spencer  and  his  opponents 
belabored  one  another  with 
t  In  \  igor  and  vehemence 
of  politicians  on  the  hust- 
ings. Some  of  the  questions 
in  debate  are  settled,  others 
ne\  er  \\  ill  be.  yet  others  are 
being  reopened  from  new 
angles  and  with  new  knowl- 
edge. But  before  the  end 
of  the  century  the  interest 
in  them  appeared  to  have 
evaporated.  The  great  new. 
rich  world  which  the  Vic- 
torians had  built  up  was 
thinking  of  other  things 
and  passing  into  the  ma- 
terialist phase  which  was 
to  bring  us  to  the  great 
catastrophe." 

Mr.  Asquith  does  not 
venture  to  blame  the  Vic- 
torians for  our  present  mud- 
dle. He  must  really  imply 
that  we  are  weaker  than 
they,  for  he  only  has  the 
name  of  "post-Victorians" 

for  us  of  to-day.  On  this  point  The  Evening  Post  sees  him 
"positively  cruel": 

"  In  fact,  have  they  any  other  name  to  go  by?  They  have 
not  created  an  Age  of  their  own;  they  simply  tag  on  after  the 
Age  which  they  affect  to  despise.  It  is  as  post-Victorians  that 
posterity  will  locate  them — if,  indeed,  posterity  is  curious  to 
know  just  where  they  come  in.  Mr.  Asquith's  hope,  in  closing 
his  lecture,  was  that  the  post-Victorians  might  be  able  to  make 
a  contribution  comparable  to  that  of  the  Victorians  to  the 
things  that  permanently  enrich  and  exalt  mankind.'  If  this 
was  not  secretly  malicious,  it  was  the  setting  of  a  severe  standard 
and  a  hard  task.  For  it  would  mean  that  somehow  our  latter- 
day  novelists  were  to  get  the  ear  of  the  entire  English-speaking 
world  as  Dickens  and  George  Eliot  did;  that  the  issue  of  a  volume 
of  free  verse  was  to  be  an  event  to  be  watched  for  as  used  to  be 
the  appearance  of  new  poems  by  Tennyson  and  Browning.  We 
can  imagine  our  contemporary  writers  going  far.  but  not  so 
far  as  that.  They  do  not  lack  in  audacity,  but  their  carrying- 
power  seems  rather  slight.  They  are  entirely  ready  to  create 
all  things  new,  but  the  obdurate  and  tough  old  world  is  not 
plastic  to  their  fingers.  It  is  a  sad  fate  for  them  to  contemplate, 
but  we  fear  it  is  the  best  one  that  awaits  them,  to  have  the  niches 
where  their  busts  will  stand  labeled    'post-Victorian.' 

"Himself  a  product  of  late  Victorianism.  Mr.  Asquith  in  his 
own  person  demolished  one  of  the  favorite  neomyths  about  the 
Victorians.  What  we  mean  is  that  he  proceeded  to  show  that 
he  was  tolerant,  and  also  that  he  was  able  to  make  distinctions. 
Haven't  we  heard  a  thousand  times  that  the  Victorian  Age  was 
narrow-minded  in  tin  extreme,  intolerant  as  a  very  part  of  its 
smugness'.'  And,  of  course,  it  never  did  know  bad  art  from 
good,  and  mixed  up  literary  values  fatuously  and  exasperatingly. 
x  i ■!.  in  fact.  Mr.  Asquith  displayed  an  ability  like  Huxley's  to  un- 
derstand another's  point  of  view,  and  to  make  allowance  for  it." 


ITALY'S   BULWARKS   AGAINST   THE 

\ ANDAL 

No    CLEARER     DENUNCIATION    of    the    enemy's 
methods  of  warfare  can  be  found  than  "Italy's  -trained 
and  pathetic  endeavor  to  protect  from  wanton  destruc- 
tion   her    works  of  art."      This   sentence   appears    in    a    pamphlet 

by    Major  Sir   Filippo    de    Filippi,    published    by    the   British 
Academy.     Some  of  the  expedients  we  have  already  heard  of. 


French  official  pi.  .tugrapl 
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FRANCE,   LIKE    ITALY.    DEFENDS    HER    ART. 
The  statue  of  "Flora  in  the  park  of  Versailles,  near  Paris,  is  here  shielded  from  bombing  planes. 


but    The    Westminster   Gazette    (London)    refers    to   others   that 
Major  de  Filippi  is  the  first  to  tell  in  detail: 

"Sir  Filippo  tells  us  how  sand-bags  and  other  defenses  have 
turned  the  Scrovegni  Chapel,  in  Padua,  into  'a  narrow  corridor,' 
and  how  the  Cappella  del  Santo  has  'completely  vanished  be- 
hind a  wooden  screen  ';  how  the  treasures  of  Verona,  of  Bergamo, 
of  Brescia,  and  of  Milan  have  been  safeguarded;  how  the  Cor- 
reggio  frescoes  in  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni  Fvangelista  in 
Parma  have  been  protected  from  the  outside.  But  nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  details  he  gives  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  had  to  be  overcome  in  protecting  the  treasures  of  Venice. 

"The  primary  difficulty,  of  course,  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  Venice  has  no  solid  foundation;  and  so  in, many  eases 
masonry  defenses  and  other  heavy  protective  arrangements 
have  been  found  impracticable,  as  their  weight  would  have  been 
more  than  the  old  piles  beneath  them  could  be  trusted  to  bear. 
Therefore  many  ingenious  "substitutes"  have  had  to  be  found. 
Even  sand-bags  are  very  heavy,  so  that  much  use  has  been 
made  of  seaweed  mattresses,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  light,  elastic,  and  almost  incombustible,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  extremely  effective  protection  in  cases  of  explosion.' 
The  mosaics  in  the  interior  of  the  upper  arches  of  the  Basilica 
of  San  Marco  are  protected  by  large  curtains  of  strong  canvas, 
"experience  having  proved  that  a  simple  curtain  yielding  before 
the  concussion  of  an  explosion  affords  a  real  protection  even 
to  glass  sheltered  behind  it.'  Paraffined  canvas  is  employed 
to  prevent  new  masonry  from  staining  time-mellowed  stones; 
cotton  for  embedding  stained-glass  window-  removed  from  their 
positions:  and  water-pipes  are  laid  everywhere  in  the  Basilica, 
in  the  Doge's  Palace,  and  in  other  buildings.  And  these  pre- 
cautions, of  course,  are  necessitated  by  Knit ur!" 

Our  illustration  shows  one  of  the  similar  expedients  employed 
by  France  to  protect  her  treasures. 


GERMANY'S   WAR   ON   THE   RED   CROSS 


THE  TEMPTING  OF  FATE  in  the  rumored  proposal 
to  send  the  American  hospital  ship  Comfort  to  Europe 
without  means  of  defense  takes  on  a  dubious  aspect 
after  the  experience  of  the  Llandovery  Castle.  Germany's  writh- 
ing methods  of  defense  for  that  act  would  serve  her  equally 
well  for  another.     It  will  be  just  as  convenient  to  say  that  the 
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THE  HONOR  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMS. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Comfort  struck  a  mine,  or  that  some  other  ship  that  looked 
like  the  Comfort  went  down,  or  that  the  Comfort  was  torpedoed 
because  American  aviators  were  aboard  disguised  as  Red- 
Cross  workers.  Thus  the  German  justifications  are  pigeon- 
holed, and  if  the  case  is  sufficiently  in  need  of  bolstering  up  one 
of  them  may  be  used,  or  the  whole  collection  of  lying  accusations 
come  tumbling  out  together.  When  hospitals  are  bombed  on 
land,  there  is  one  less  horror  awaiting  the  victim,  but  the  death 
by  drowning  has  fallen  upon  the  unhappy  occupants  of  nine 
other  hospital  ships  besides  the  Llandovery  Castle,  as  a  cable 
dispatch  to  the  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis  (New  York)  from  Paris 
shows: 

''Excelsior  gives  a  list  of  the  hospital  ships  torpedoed  by  the 
<  Germans  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  On  March  31,  1916, 
the  French  hospital  vessel  Portugal,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Russian  Government,  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo-boat  or  submarine 
mine;  there  were  a  great  number  of  wounded  on  the  ship.  On 
November  21,  1916,  the  hospital  boat  Britannic  was  sunk  by  a 
torpedo-boat  in  the  Strait  of  Zea  in  the  Mge&n  Sea;  50  were  lost. 
On  March  20,  1917,  the  English  vessel  Asturias  was  sunk;  11 
were  missing  and  17  were  wounded  among  the  sick  on  board, 
while  20  men  of  the  crew  were  killed,  22  wounded,  and  9  missing, 
altogether  79  victims.  On  March  30,  1917,  the  English  vessel 
Gloucester  Castle  was  torpedoed  by  night  in  the  English  Channel; 


no  loss  of  life.  On  April  15,  1917,  the  French  steam-packet 
Ernest-Simon,  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  was  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  submarine;  the  crew  was  saved,  except  a 
hospital  attendant. 

"On  May  26,  1917,  the  English  boat  Dover  Castle,  torpedoed 
for  the  second  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  sunk;  6  were 
drowned.  On  March  10,  1918,  the  Guildford  Castle  was  tor- 
pedoed in  the  British  Channel  and  greatly  damaged;  it  neverthe- 
less reached  the  nearest  port  and  landed  the  sick  and  wounded. 
On  May  17,  1918,  a  large  Russian  hospital  transport,  with 
3,000  persons  on  board,  a  great  number  among  them  women  and 
children,  was  sunk  by  a  submarine;  only  a  few  hundred  were 
saved.  On  June  6,  1918,  the  Hollandish  hospital  vessel  Kon- 
ingin-Regentes  was  sunk  in  the  North  Sea,  with  a  few  victims. 
On  June  27,  1918,  the  English  ship  Llandovery  Castle  was  sunk 
on  its  return  voyage  from  Canada  to  the  southwest,  116  miles 
off  Fastnet;  234  were  missing." 

The  boycott  against  German  ships  and  commerce  made  by 
the  British  Seamen's  Union  gets  a  five  years'  extension  as  a  result 
of  the  Llandovery  Castle  episode.  Already  the  boycott  had 
been  fixt  at  68  months.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks 
that  other  organizations  throughout  the  Entente  countries  are 
sure  to  follow  British  example: 

"By  popular  act,  rather  than  deliberate  Government  resolu- 
tion, the  wall  of  isolation  being  built  around  Germany  by  German 
atrocity  will  gradually  become  insurmountable.  Even  many 
who  have  continuously  deprecated  a  commercial  war  after  the 
war  are  finding  themselves  borne  down  by  Teutonic  brutality 
and  stupidity.  It  is  difficult  to  save  a  madman  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  madness.  If  Germany  will  continue  to  act 
the  part  of  mad  dog,  then  the  rest  of  the  world  must  use  whatever 
weapons  are  at  hand  in  self-protection.  The  war  after  the  war 
may  not,  eventually,  be  of  official  origin.  But  it  will,  for  that 
very  reason,  .because  born  of  deep  and  lasting  popular  indigna- 
tion, be  the  more  effective  and  terrible." 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  April,  as  the  New  York  Sun  recalls  to 
mind,  that  the  German  Government  caused  the  publication  of 
the  false  charge  that  American  aviators  were  transported  in 
France  as  Red-Cross  workers,  "deliberately  assuming  the  status 
of  non-combatants  to  obtain  protection  on  their  journeys  across 
the  ocean."     The  Sun  continues: 

"This  infamous  falsehood  was  immediately  denied  by  the 
British  Admiralty  and  by  our  Department  of  State.  Through 
official  announcements  these  agencies  made  the  truth  known. 
But  Germany  persisted  in  her  falsehood.  To  her  rulers  the  facts 
were  nothing.  They  had  determined  to  intensify  their  warfare 
against  hospital  ships,  which  from  early  in  the  Avar  had  been 
conducted  spasmodically,  and  their  sole  purpose  in  circulating 
their  lie  about  American  combatants  was  to  prepare  a  plausible 
defense  for  their  contemplated  systematic  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  the  laws  of  Christian  civilization. 

"A  private  malefactor  who  adopts  a  similar  course  is  said  to 
manufacture  an  alibi.  The  conspirators  who,  in  advan<  i  of  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  arrange  to  perjure  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  convince  the  jury  that  its  perpetrator  could  not  have  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  spot  when  the  deed  was  committed  are  familiar 
figures  in  the  criminal  courts  of  every  nation.  A  course  not 
different  in  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment when  it  decided  to  undertake  as  a  part  of  its  routine  of 
war  the  wholesale  murder  of  surgeons,  nurses,  unarmed  sailors, 
and  helpless  wounded  and  sick  men  and  women  who  relied  for 
protection  on  the  solemn  promises  of  all  <i\  ilized  nations  to  spare 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  individuals  under  its  guardianship. 

"The  Llandovery  Castle  was  the  tirst  hospital  ship  to  fall  \  ictim 
in  the  operation  of  the  plot,  she  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  coin  cation.  She  carried  no  arms.  She  had 
on  board  no  armed  men.  She  was  painted  and  illuminated  in 
exact  conformity  to  the  rules  established  to  distinguish  hospital 
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ships  on  their  errands  of  mercy.  And  Bhe  was  torpedoed  and 
shelled  bj  a  [/-boat,  whose  commander  completed  his  inhuman 
work  by  asserting  in  brazen  defiance  «>r  tin  truth  thai  eight 
American  a\  iators  masquerading  as  non-combatants  were  among 
the  persons  aboard  of  her. 

"Thus  the  plot  was  carried  out.  The  Imperial  German 
Government  laid  the  foundation  of  the  crime  with  a  lie.  Th< 
Imperial  German  Government's  agenl  committed  the  murders. 
Having  performed  one  part  of  liis  criminal  duty,  he  sel  up  His 
Government's  lie  to  justify  his  act.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  oold-blooded  ami  dastardly  plot  than  that  which  cul- 
minated in  the  sinking  of  the  Llandovery  Castle." 

The  Papal  organ,  Osaervatore  Romano,  Bees  "there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Btatemeni  that  the  ship  [Llandovery 
Castle]  was  torpedoed."  In  expressing  its  "deep  sorrow  at  the 
outrage,"  it  feels  sure  "Germany  herself  will  share  in  this  senti- 
ment and  will  not  fail  in  appropriate  measures."  .lust  what  this 
faith  can  lie  based  on  esoapes,  at  least,  American  observers,  for 
the    New    Fork    X'oi    reviews   the   German    attitude   so   far  as   at 

pres.nt  revealed: 

"Again  the  tactics  are  in  evidence  that  were  employed  when 
the  Channel  steamship  Sussex  was  attacked  in  open  and  con- 
temptuous defiance  of  Germany's  Bolemn  pledge  given  to  the 
United  States.  The  denial  is  absolute;  (he  spirit  of  deceit  is 
Unimpaired;  all  that  is  lacking  is  the  childishness  of  a  sketch 
made  by  the  (7-boat  commander  and  his  declaration  that  he 
attacked  a  ship  that  looked  like  the  Llandovery  Castle  on  the  spot 
where  the  Llandovery  Castle  was  sunk,  hut  that  under  no  conceiv- 
able circumstances  could  it  have  been  the  Llandovery  Cuttle.  If 
the  assailant  of  the  Canadian  hospital  ship  succeeds  in  returning 
to  his  base,  we  may  expect  this  sketch  to  be  produced,  a  model  of 
German  efficiency,  a  testimony  to  German  preparedness. 

"Hut  even  the  German  people  cannot  swallow  the  German 
official  denial  whole.  The  bureaucracy  has  been  exposed  in  false- 
hoods too  often  for  the  press  to  commit  itself  unreservedly  to  its 
outgivings.  Thus  the  Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Zeitung  says  that 
the  Llandovery  Castle  probably  struck  a  mine,  but: 

"'Even  if  she  was  torpedoed,  it  was  most  probably  rightly 
done,  as  most  overseas  hospital  ships  are  armed.' 

"Similarly,  the  Kdlnische,  Volkszeitung  regards  it  as  'si<i- 
nificant'  that  the  Llandovery  Castle  carried  'such  a  large  crew 
as  Ki4.'  In  other  words,  the  German  attitude  is  summed  up 
in  the  words,  'We  did  not  sink  the  Llandovery  Castle,  and  when 
we  sank  her  we  wen    ju>titied  in  so  doing.' 

'The  whole  world  outside  of  Germany  knows,  however,  that  a 
German  submarine  sank  an  unarmed,  defenseless  hospital  ship 
carrying  none  but  non-combatants  and  proceeding  on  her  voyage 
mark*  d  and  illuminated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convent  ion, Which  was  intended  to  protect  hospital  ships 
from  attack.  That  protection  is  ample,  complete,  absolute 
under  the  law  and  practises  of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe. 
and  the  tad  that  it  avails  nothing  against  the  commissioned 
murderers  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  indicts  no  Power 
and  no  race  except  the  German  Empire  and  the  Prussianized 
German   people." 


LUTHERANS  IN  WAR— With  165,000  professors  of  their 
faith  now  serving  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  the 
Lutherans  of  the  East  reaffirm  their  loyalty  at  the  annual  synod 
met  ting  in  New  York,  and  make  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  more  democratic  institution  in  the  world  than  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Their  resolution,  as  published  in  the  press,  contains 
these  avowals: 

"From  various  quarters  of  the  country  the  loyalty  of  American 
Lutherans  has  been  questioned.  They  have  been  charged  with 
spreading  German  propaganda,  and  particularly  with  making 
their*  schools  subservient  to  the  cause  of  German  autocracy  and 
militarism.  We.  the  Atlantic  District  of  the  Missouri  Synod, 
assembled  in  annual  convention  in  the  City  of  New  York,  most 
emphatically  repudiate  such  accusations  as  coming  either  from 
ignorance  or  from  malice.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  at  this 
time,  when  more  than  at  any  other  time,  our  nation  must  stand 
one  and  undivided,  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  who  have 
ever  loyally  followed  our  flag,  and  many  of  whom  are  to-day 
Sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  should  be  made 
the  target  of  such  unwarranted  attacks.  There  are  in  the  Ben  ice 
of  our  countrv  to-dav  more  than  Kio.tXK)  Lutheran  men." 


LETTERS    III  \T    HI  II. I)    OK    HKKAK 
MORALE 

THE  MORALE  of  the  boys  in  training  is  in  the  parents' 
hands   to  an   extent   they    may   not  realize.      No   par.  ill 
would  wish  to  be  the  agent  of  d<  Btruction  of  the  moral 
courage  of  his  or  her  soldier  son,  yel  the  officers  of  our  Army 

have  known  more  than  one  ease  where  thi>  baa  happened.     A 


CORPUS   CHRISTI. 

First  German  General — "  They'll  be  able  t<>  have  tluir  Corpus 
Christ!  procession  in.  Cologne  without  anj  risk.  We've  arranged 
through  the  Pope  that  there  shall  be  no  bombardment  of  Cologne 
on  that  day." 

Second  German  General — •*  Good !    Then   as  our  machines 

won't   be  wanted  there  for  the  day  we  mighl   send   them  to  lookup 
some  of  the  English  hospital-bases." 

— Sir  F.  C.  Gould  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  >  London). 

boy  may  go  through  his  training  with  soldierlike  efficiency  and 
break  down  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  who  lacks  the  courage  to 
look  cheerful  when  she  conies  to  the  cam])  for  her  farewell  visit 
before  he  is  listed  to  go  to  France.  All  the  effects  of  his  training 
have  been  known  to  be  undone,  and  by  a  parent  who  was  merely 
indulging  what  she  might  suppose  was  her  legitimate  share  in  the 
emotions  called  out  by  the  sacrifice  demanded  by  the  war. 
"Send  me  away  with  a  smile*'  has  become  an  army  watchword. 
In  extreme  cases  the  boy  has  had  to  be  held  back  from  his 
expected  goal  because  his  value  as  a  soldier  has  been  destroyed. 
His  mind  is  haunted  by  that  last  doleful  picture.  The  same 
thing  may  be  accomplished  by  the  "doleful  letter-writers,"  as 
Capt.  Charles  D.  Bles,  of  the  United  States  Army,  located  Pt 
(amp  Wadsworth.  reveals,  giving  the  Philadelphia  Inquire* 
matter  for  a  timely  homily: 

"He  says  that  if  the  folk  at  home  want  to  back  up  the  boys 
who  are  going  to  the  front  they  will  avoid  the  tearful,  sympathetic 
missives,  the  'you-poor-boy'  sort  of  letters  which  now  and  then 
find  their  way  to  the  training-camps,  lie  says  very  frankly  that 
this  kind  of  communication  does  more  to  break  the  morale  of 
the  young  soldiers  than  the  most  insidious  enemy  propaganda. 

"We  are  in  for  this  war.  and  it  has  to  be  fought  out  to  the  end. 
\Vi  have  assurances  that  the  boys  in  the  camps  have  gained 
weight,  that  their  physical  condition  is  surprisingly  good,  that 
they  are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  they  are  eager  and 
anxious  to  get  to  the  front.  Both  their  physical  and  spiritual 
want-  ate  being  cared  for  as  they  have  never  been  before  in  the 
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history  of  armies.  This  being  the  case,  what  is  the  duty  of 
those  'back  home"?     This  authority  tells  it  in  these  frank  words: 

' ' '  Make  your  letters  cheerful ;  tell  your  boy  you  are  proud  of 
him  and  of  the  work  he  is  doing,  for,  after  all,  it  is  God's  work, 
this  saving  of  women  and  children.  Tell  him  you  are  proud  of 
his  record  as  a  soldier.  It  will  help  him  to  keep  it  the  cleaner 
to  know  you  are  interested.  Tell  him  to. obey  his  officers  will- 
ingly, cheerfully;  don't,  as  in  many  cases  I  know  of,  tell  him  his 
o I'licer  was  wrong  and  he  was  right.  That  sort  of  advice  has 
placed  many  a  man  in  the  guard-house.  It  is  the  instant  )bedi- 
ence  to  orders  that  is  going  to  save  life  over  there.  Everything 
i>  figured  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  and  it  is  only  by  instant 
obedience  i<>  orders  that  the  work  will  be  accomplished  and  the 
war  ended.' 

"Every  word. of  this  is  true,  and  it  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  those  who  have  the  good  of  their  boys  at  heart. 
Fortunately  the  immense  majority  of  mothers  have  shown  a 
Spartan  spirit  that  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  But  there 
are  some  others  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson.  Captain 
Bles  says  that  the  soldiers  in  the  guard-house,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  get  there  because  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  those  at  home, 
who,  instead  of  encouraging  the  young  men,  are  whining  about 
their  troubles.  'The  morale  of  the  men  is  splendid,'  he  says, 
'but  no  man  can  fight  with  any  spirit  if  he  is  worrying  about 
his  home.' 

"Character  is  built  by  courage,  by  willingness  to  take  orders, 
and  by  doing  any  task,  no  matter  how  humble,  in  a  cheerful 
spirit.  Don't  forget  there  is  a  mental  side  to  life  in  the  Army, 
and  that  the  soldier  who  is  cheered  by  wholesome  and  uncom- 
plaining letters  from  home  is  the  one  who  is  likely  to  achieve 
distinction  and  success." 


WHO   CAN   NOT   SING    "LORD,  LETTEST 
NOW   THY    SERVANT" 

THE  SONG  OF  SIMEON  is  denied  to  the  ased  of  our 
day.  If  they  cry  to  the  Lord  for  a  peaceful  departure, 
the  days  pass  without  their  rinding  any  peace.  The 
war  has  been  hard,  perhaps  hardest,  on  them.  Their  day  for 
works  has  passed  and  their  faith  may  find  its  citadel  attacked 
by  a  stronger  adversary  than  they  have  yet  known.  "Those 
whose  summons  comes  now  are  not  only  passing  into  the  Un- 
known, they  are  leaving  the  unknown  behind  them."  If 
they  have  "a  haunting  fear  for  the  future,"  says  Mr.  George  R. 
Sims,  one  of  England's  most  prolific  playwrights,  "it  is  an 
unselfish  fear,  for  they  themselves  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose 
by  the  fortunes  of  war."  '  The  suspense  that  harasses  and 
embitters  their  last  hold  on  life  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  faith  in 
their  country's  will  to  win  or  ability  to  win.  It  is  the  result  of 
that  hope  deferred  which  tells  even  upon  men  and  women  in  the 
full  possession  of  their  mental  and  physical  powers."  To  youth 
and  to  middle  age  the  war  has  been  something  different.  "We 
know,"  says  Mr.  Sims  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  "how  splen- 
didly and  how  gallantly  the  young  manhood  of  the  Empire  has 
answered  the  great  call;  how,  bidding  a  tender  good-by  to  the 
dear  ties  of  home,  it  has  gone  with  undaunted  heart  and  head 
erect  to  fling  itself  fearlessly  into  the  fury  of  the  tray."  More 
than  this: 

"We  know  how  willingly  and  whole-heartedly  our  young 
womanhood  has  volunteered  for  sisterly  service  in  the  hospitals 
and  in  the  camps,  and  how  bravely  it  has  dared  the  perils  the 
new  methods  of  warfare  carry  far  behind  the  battle-front.  We 
have  seen  our  young  womanhood  lay  aside  the  feminine  arts  and 
crafts  and  employments  of  peace  to  take  up  without  a  murmur 
the  sterner  tasks  of  war.  We  have  seen  it  carry  on  not  only  the 
work  of  war,  but  (ill  the  places  of  men  in  our  commercial  under- 
takings and  our  industries,  on  the  land  and  on  the  railways.  We 
haV(  seen  it  reenforcing  the  police,  assuring  the  continuance  of 
the  passenger  traffic  of  the  streets,  and  saving  the  postal  system 
from  contusion  and  delay. 

"We    know    with    what    brave   hearts   the  young   wives  of   the 

Empire  have  borne  t  he  pangs  of  parting  and  t  he  ceaseless  anxiety 

<>l  the  Long  years  Of  war.  We  know  how  terrible  has  been  the 
strain  upon  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  ihe  Empire,  whose 
sons  are  at  ha\    with  a  raging  and  ruthless  foe  On  land  and  sea. 


"But  few  of  us  have  quite  realized  the  extent  to  which  ihe 
world-tragedy  has  affected  the  aged  men  and  women  who  are 
nearing  the  journey's  end,  and  who,  as  the  war  drags  on,  begin 
to  fear  that  their  eyes  may  never  again  see  the  land  they  love  at 
peace.  They  have  bravely  endured  the  long  years  of  alternate 
hope  and  fear,  and  now  they  are  straining  their  eyes  through 
the  darkness,  watching  for  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  fight  which 
will  herald  the  dawn." 

War  has  been  particularly  severe  on  the  aged.  Many  have  al- 
ready died  who  might  under  calmer  skies  have  added  to  the  length 
of  their  days.  The  writer  speaks  particularly  for  his  own  coun- 
try people,  but  he  seems  also  to  express  the  universal  ennui  of 
the  aged  in  whatever  country  concerned  in  the  Avar  they  may  live : 

"Youth  that  survives  the  toll  of  battle  can  find  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  happy  days  will  come  at  last,  and  that  in  all 
that  those  happy  days  will  mean  it  will  haAe  its  share. 

"The  middle-aged  have  still  a  fair  chance  of  knowing  again 
the  calm  joys  and  peaceful  pleasures  of  the  prewar  days.  They 
have  had  to  endure  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  but  for  them 
the  sun  will  shine  again.  Victory  may  be  delayed,  but  it  will 
come  at  last  and  bring  balm  for  all  their  wounds.  They  will 
know  at  least  that  the  dear  ones  they  have  lost  have  not  made 
the  great  sacrifice  in  vain. 

"But  the  old  folk  are  opprest  with  the  haunting  fear  that  they 
will  have  to  pass  into  the  great  Silence  with  the  fate  of  their 
beloved  land  and  all  they  hold  dear  in  it  still  trembling  in  the 
balance.  They,  too,  have  endured  bravely.  They  have  borne 
unmurmuringly  the  stress  and  privations  that  the  conditions  of 
war  have  brought  upon  us 

"Death  would  have  had  no  terrors  for  them  if  they  could  have 
died  with  the  song,  of  Simeon  on  their  lips:  'Lord,  now  lettesl 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation.'  It  is  the  salvation  of  the  Lord's  cause,  the  cause  of 
Justice  and  Freedom;  it  is  the  glory  of  the  people  of  the  free  lands 
and  of  the  people  of  their  own  race  and  blood  that  these  patriarchs 
long  to  see  ere  they  go  hence. 

"It  is  not  of  themselves  they  are  thinking  as  the  shadows 
gather.  It  is  of  the  Imperial  race  to  which  they  belong,  of  the 
great  Empire  that  they  know  is  now  fighting  for  its  very  ex- 
istence, and  of  the  free  and  happy  land  in  which  their  long  and 
useful  lives  had  been  spent  so  peacefully. 

"In  the  evening  of  then-  days,  with  their  life's  work  done,  their 
task  accomplished,  the  rest  and  peace  that  should  have  been 
theirs  have  been  denied  them.  The  cry  of  battle  has  resounded 
in  their  ears.  Many  of  them  have  lived  on  to  see  the  young 
of  their  blood — those  who  answered  the  call  of  King  and  country 
— pass  to  the  tomb  before  them. 

"They  have  found  themselves  lingering  in  a  world  filled  with 
the  horrors  of  war,  a  war  in  which  the  hosts  of  Tyranny,  armed 
with  every  murderous  device,  seek  to  slay  or  enslave  the  free 
peoples.  From  a  world  at  war  with  this  Tyranny  they  themselves 
must  soon  pass,  but  in  that  world  they  are  leaving  their  children 
and  their  children's  children. 

"They  pray  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  linger  here  until 
the  victory  of  Freedom  over  Tyranny  has  been  achieved.  They 
pray  that  they  may  be  spared  until  their  eyes  have  seen  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  until  their  hearts  have  been  eased 
of  all  fear  for  the  future  of  their  land  and  their  loved  ones." 


WILHELM'S  USE  OF  MISSIONARIES— Tin  Kaiser's  particu- 
lar brand  of  piety  is  seen,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe,  in  the  ex- 
pedients he  employs  to  justify  land-grabbing.  Two  missionaries 
murdered  by  the  Chinese  in  1897  brought  him  Kiaochow.  and 
an  eminent  German  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Thej  wen  very  fat 
missionaries."     The  Globi  ruminates: 

'"In  1()(X).  when  the  Kaiser  exhorted  his  troops  t,,  pj;,\  the 
part  of  Attila's  Huns  in  China,  and  \  on  Waldersee,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  international  expedition,  carried  out  instructions 
until  General  Chaffee  rebuked  him.  the  Kaiser  wanted  to  i,rral> 
a  new  piece  of  China,  but  he  was  successfully  headed  off.  Mis- 
sionary or  ambassador  or  grand  duke,  any  one  is  good  enough 
excuse  for  the  Kaiser  when  conquest  fever  rages  within  him. 
If  no  hamh  assassination  offers  a  pretext,  'hen  he  is  able  t<> 
improvise  another.  For  example,  when  Lenine  and  Trotakj 
did  not  Immediately  jump  through  tin-  hoop  and  si<:n  tin  Br 
Litovsli  treaties,  orders  were  given  to  tear  Ksihonia  and  Trans- 
Cauoasia  from  Russia.  During  the  two  centuries  of  its  life  the 
llohen/.ollern  dynast;  has  always  been  able  t"  find  reasons  win 
it  should  raid  tin    lands  of  other  people." 
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WENTY  MILLION'  house- 
holders of  America  are 
ailed  upon  to  Bave  mil- 
iums of  tons  of  coal  in  order  i hat 
Americans  al  home  may  prosecute 
the  war  in  oomforl  and  in  health; 
thai  ships  nia.\  sail  and  factories 
may   produce  supplies  of  war. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  miners 
are  now  being  pre-l  l>\  the  Fuel 
Administration    to    increase    their 

output  of  coal.  Already  1  he 
production   of  bituminous  coal    has 

reached  aboul  twelve  and  one-hall' 
million  net  tons  per  week,  an 
amount     hitherto    unknown    in    the 

coal-mining  industry.  Bui  the  na- 
tion's demand  for  fuel  during  this 
war-year  is  estimated  at  735,000,000 
net  tons,  and  conservation-  real 
coal-thrift— must  supplement  the 
increased  production. 

The    fuel    situation     this  year  is 
perhaps  the  gravesl   problem  of  the  war.     The  production  of 
steel  and  munitions  depends   on  coal.     Freight-congested   rail- 
roads must   supply  these  war-needs  and  can  carry    no  single  un- 
ssarj   ear-load  to  domestic  consumers. 
We  as   a    people,    must   SOVe   cool. 

The  savings  of  each  householder  may  seem  trivial  to  him  and 
Iris  family.  Multiplied  by  the  savings  of  twenty-million  other 
householders  of  America,  the  count  becomes  gigantic;  millions 
of  tons  will  be  released  to  do  service.  Without  these  tons  the 
entire  war-program  may  collapse.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  is  on  the  firing-line  and  must  do  a  soldier's  duty. 
The  man  of  the  household  must  be  a  soldier  in  his  basement. 
He  must  pledge  himself  to  the  task  of  run niiui  his  own  furnaa 
vinter  ami  getting  every  heat^unit  that  every  ton  of  coal  con 
possibly  yield. 

Unless  he  does  this,  he  is  guilty  of  faithlessness  to  his  Govern- 
ment. His  is  no  idle  charge.  If  American  lives  are  to  be  pro- 
tected at  home  and  in  France,  he  must  operate  his  furnace  with 
maximum  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

The  United  States  fuel  Administration  lays  down  a  definite 
program  for  household  saving  of  fuel.  Now.  in  midsummer,  is 
the  time  for  every  householder  to  begin  his  fuel  dutj  . 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  CLEAN  THE  HE  VTKR  -Clean  the  range, 
the  heater,  the  chimneys,  the  pipes,  at  once.  One  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  of  soot  is  as  hard  to  heat  as  ten  inches  of  iron  are. 
No   householder  desires   to    waste   hi>  own   or   the   Nation's  tons 

of  coal  by  heating  useless  soot.  Unpleasanl  tho  it  may  be,  the 
work  is  a  part  of  the  war-program. 

The  householder  will  tifjht  soot,  as  soldiers,  airmen,  and 
gunners  are  fighting  the  enemy.  He  will  clean  pipes,  stoves, 
and  healers,  and  keep  them  clean. 

While  the  furnace  is  having  its  housecleaning,  pipes  should 
\amined  for  leaks.  [f  the  landlord  refuses  to  repair  breaks 
or  cracks  in  the  pipes,  the  matter  should  be  reported  at  once 
to  the  State  or  comity  fuel  administrator. 

How  to  run  the  heater  after  it  is  cleaned  and  repaired  is  the 
ne\i  problem  and  one  that  is  more  important  than  any  other 
branch  of  household  economy.     In  the  average  home  25  per 

cent,   of  the  coal   used   can    be  saved.      Most    of   this   saving  can 

lie  accomplished  by  proper  damper  control,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  household  may  still  enjoy  the  same  amount  of  heat  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  ha\  ing. 

MINERAL  RILES  APPLICABLE  ALIKE  TO  HOT-AIR 
II  K.N  ACES,  STEAM  AND  HOT- WATER  PLANTS,  AND 
KITCHEN  RANGES— I.  He  sure  there  is  a  check-draft  damper 
in  the  smoke-pipe,  besides  the  turn-damper.  This  check-draft 
damper  is  as  important  in  controlling  the  rate  at  which  the  lire 
burns  as  is  the  throttle  of  an  engine.  Open  it  to  check  the  tire, 
it    to   make   the   tire   burn    more   rapidly.      Work   it.      Ex- 


periment with  it  in  the  dailj  regulation  of  the  fire.     The  coaling 

door  was  not  put  on  the  furnace  to  be  used  as  a  cheek-damper. 
Never  open  the  coaling-door  to  check  the  lire.  If  you  can  not 
check   the  Are  without   opening  coaling-door,  you  need   proper 

dampers. 

2.  The  turn-damper  should  lit  the  -moke-pip.  loosely  and 
must  never  be  entirely  closed.     With  the  average  plant  it  may  i» 

kept    parlh   closed   most  of  the  time  in   mild  weather,  but   during 

severe  weather  it  usually  needs  to  be  opened  wide. 

3.  Make  use  of  the  lift-  or  slide-damper  in  the  coaling-door 
only  to  hi  oxygen  in  to  consume  gases  (if  you  are  using  -oft  <  r 
bituminous  coal  I  alter  fresh  fuel  ha-  lyeii  added. 

1.  .lust   enough  draft,  and  thai    from   below,  checking  the  draft 

by  letting  mini  air  into  the  smoke-pipe,  is  one  of  the  besl  general 
rules.  This  furnishes  oxygen  from  below,  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  coal-gases,  and  at  the  Bame  time  gives  time 
for  them  to  be  consumed  before  being  drawn  up  the  chimney. 
This  method  also  avoids  escape  of  coal-gas  into  the  cellar.  To 
make  the  tire  burn  more  rapidly,  do  not  open  the  whole  ash- 
pit door,  but  the  draft-damper  in  the  ash-pil  door.  Opening 
the  whole  ash-pit  door  supplies  air  to  the  lire  faster  than  it  i- 
needed    for    combustion.      The    air    is    heated,     passes    out     the 

chimney,  and  is  so  much  heat  wasted. 

o.  All  heat-pipe-  in  the  cellar  should  be  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely wrapt  with  asbestos  or  similar  covering  to  prevent  loss 
of  radiation. 

Ik  Grates  should  be  cared  for  properly.  A  short,  quick  stroke 
of  the  shaker-handle  will  sift  the  ashes  1  hrough  the  grates.  Leave 
"fates  in  Hat  position  at  all  times.  Keep  tire-pot  free  from 
clinkers.  Clean  ash-pit  daily,  to  prevent  damage  to  grates.  In 
severe  weather  grates  should  be  shaken  until  a  glow  appears  in 
ash-pit.  In  moderate  weather  a  bed  of  ashes  should  be  carried 
on  top  of  the  «rates. 

7.  Avoid  poking  and  slicing  tire-bed.  It  causes  draft-holi  - 
and  clinkers. 

8.  Never  shake  a  tire  that  is  low  until  you  have  put  on  a  little 
fresh  coal  and  given  it  time  to  ignite.  A  thin  tire  wastes  coal. 
Disturb  the  tire  as  little  as  possible 

9.  Storm-windows  and  storm-doors,  weather-strips  and  such 
proted  i\  e  devices  are  economical  of  heat.      They  should  be  used. 

10.  Keep  the  temperature  of  sitting-rooms  at  (is  degrees  or 
Less.  Kooms  where  you  do  not  sit  are  more  comfortable  if 
much  cooler,  as  a  rule,  providing  the  air  is  kepi  a  little  moist, 
(iet  a  thermometer — a  good  one.  Use  it  inside,  not  hanging 
outdoors. 

11.  Keep  an   even   temperature,  not   more  than   (is  degn 

It  is  not  economy  to  allow  the  house  temperature  to  drop  away 
down  at  night.  It  take-  just  twice  as  much  coal  to  heat  it  up 
again  next  morning. 

12.  Turn  off  the  heat  in  unused  room-  as  far  a-  possible. 
Bedrooms  should  be  kept  much  cooler  than  li\  ing-rooms.    Don't 

try  to  heat  all  1  he  room-  all  the  time.       If  you  have  a  hot-water 

heating  system,  make  heavy  radiator  slip-covers  and  put  them 
over  radiators  when  not  in  use.  This  will  prevent  them  from 
freezing. 

EL  Keep  pan-  or  open-to])  jars  of  fresh  water  on  .is  many 
radiators  as  practicable  to  keep  the  air  in  the  home  moist. 

1  1.  Study  the  Specific  Rules  applying  to  the  heating  system 
used  in  vour  house. 

HOT-AIR  FURNACES  SPECIFIC  bill-  I.  Provide  cold- 
air  drops  from  upper  floors  so  as  to  insure  a  return  circulation 
from  all  rooms  to  the  air  intake  of  the  furnace. 

2.  Regulate  'he  window  of  the  cold-air  box  so  as  to  avoid  too 
great  a  current  of  outside  air.  especially  on  very  cold  days. 

:!.  Always  keep  the  water-container  in  the  air-jacket  filled 
with  clean  water.  Moist  air  heats  much  more  readih  than 
dry  air.  and  is  better  for  health,  as  well  as  more  comfortable. 

4.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  jar  of  water  near-one  of  the  first- 
floor  registers  that  send  out  the  most  heat.  Change  the  water 
frequently,  preferably  every  day. 

.").    Hot-air  pipes  should  have  a  good  pitch  upward  from   the 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


•"I  AHE  most  beautiful  adventure  that 
J.  life  gives  us,"  said  Charles  Frohman, 
is  death,  and  our  soldier-poets  certainly 
seem  to  agree  with  him.  Not  a  few  songs 
from  the  trenches  deal  with  this  theme  and 
all  sound  a  joyful  welcoming  note.  Here 
are  some  verses  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
written  by  a  lad  from  the  '17  Class  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  now  in  France: 

MONUMENT  ENOUGH 

By  Ray  Gauger 

Where  I  shall  fall  upon  my  battle-ground 

There  may  I  rest — nor  carry  me  away. J 
What  holier  hills  could  in  these  days  be  found 

Than  hills  of  France  to  hold  a  soldier's  clay? 
Nor  need  ye  place  a  cross  of  wooden  stuff 

Over  my  head  to  mark  my  age  and  name; 
This  very  ground  is  monument  enough! 

'Tis  all  I  wish  of  show  or  outward  fame. 
Deep  in  the  hearts  of  fellow  countrymen 

My  fast  immortal  sepulcher  shall  be, 
Greater  than  all  the  tombs  of  ancient  kings. 
What  matter  where  my  dust  shall  scatter  then? 

I  shall  have  served  my  country  oversea 
And  loved  her — dying  with  a  heart  that  sings. 

From  "Songs  of  the  Shrapnel-Shell" 
(Harper's,  New  York)  comes  a  rollicking 
poem  by  an  officer  in  Britain's  Indian 
Army  welcoming  the  grim  reaper  with  a 
cheery  laugh: 

AFTERWARD 
By  Capt.  Cyril  Morton  Horne 

In  the  Afterward,  when  I  am  dead, 
I  want  no  flowers  over  my  head. 

But  if  Fate  and  the  Gods  are  kind  to  me 
They'll  send  me  a  Sikh  half  company 
To  Are  three  volleys  over  my  head — 
To  sweeten  my  sleep,  when  I  am  dead. 

And  many  shall  sneer.    But  Some  One  shall  sigh, 
Yet  I  shall  not  hear  them  as  there  I  he, 
For  this  is  the  Law  of  Lover  and  friend — 
That  all  joy  must  finish,  all  feeling  end. 

And  many  shall  laugh:   but  Some  One  shall  weep, 
Yet  I  shall  not  know — I  shall  lie  asleep ; 
A  worn-out  body,  a  dried-up  crust; 
Ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust! 

And  they'll  drink  a  toast  up  there  in  the  Mess, 
"Here's  to  a  friend  in  his  loneliness!" 
And  music  and  talk  for  a  while  shall  cease 
While  my  Brothers  drink  to  their  Brother's  Peace. 

And  the  Sikhs  shall  say  (that  were  once  mine  own) : 
"Who  rode  with  us  often  now  rides  alone!" 
And  leaning  over  the  grave  they'll  sigh — 
" Sahib  murgya!     Ki  joe,  Ki  jae!" 

And  I,  who  so  loved  them  one  and  all. 
Shall  stir  no  more  at  the  bugle-call, 
But  another  Sahib  shall  ride,  instead 
At  the  head  of  my  Sikhs,  when  I  am  dead. 
And  even  this  thought  which  hurts  me  so 
Shall  cease  to  trouble  me  when  I  go. 

My  chestnut  charger,  Mam'selle 
(She  was  fleet  of  foot  and  1  loved  her  well!) 
Shall  nibble  the  grass  above  my  bead, 
Unknowing  that  one  she  loved  is  dead. 

Some  one — my  Horse  and  my  Company 
Shall  fail  to  smile  at  the  comedy; 
Shall  Strive  to  reason,  yet  fail  to  guess 
That  Life  is  little  and  Death  is  less! 

And  they  shall  sorrow  a  little  space 
Till  somebody  comes  to  fill  my  place; 
But  all  their  sorrow,  their  grief  and  pain, 
Thej   shall  expend  upon  me — in  vain! 

And  you — if  you  read  this  epitaph — 
Harden  your  heart.  1  pray  you,  laugh! 

But  if  you  would  deal  with  me  tenderly 

Place  one  dew-kissed  violet  over  me; 

I  claim  not  this  and  ash  no  more, 

Yet-     this  was  the  llow'r  that    Some  One  wore 

In  the  long  dead  days  that   have  gone  before. 


Robert  Garland  in  the  New  York  Life 
has  three  charming  stanzas  that  speak 
the  mind  of  many  a  soldier  these  days: 

IF  I  SHOULD   DIE 

By  Robert  Garland 

If  I  should  die  in  Flanders  field, 

If  I  should  die  in  France, 
Oh,  take  me  out  and  bury  me 
Beneath  some  friendly  poplar-tree 

(Those  poplar-trees  of  France!) 
Oh,  keep  me  near,  where  I  can  hear 

Those  roaring  guns  of  France. 

If  I  should  he  in  Flanders  field 

Beneath  the  sod  of  France, 
There  let  me  stay  till  victory 
Is  come,  and  all  the  world  is  free 

(God  grant  this  boon  to  France!) 
Oh,  let  me  stay  to  see  the  day 

That  freedom  comes  to  France. 

Then  take  me  far  from  Flanders  field 
When  freedom  comes  to  France; 

Return  me  to  the  very  land 

I  love  the  best,  my  Maryland 
(It's  sweeter  far  than  France!) 

Oh,  bring  me  home  to  Maryland 
And  say:   "He  died  for  France." 

To  die  for  Freedom  on  the  soil  of  France 
is  a  happy  fate,  but  we  who  remain  behind 
must  not  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  those 
who  go  before,  nor  should  we  neglect  our 
tribute  to  their  memory.  In  the  Scranton 
Times  we  find  these  noble  lines: 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

By  William  P.  Hunter 
"Lend  me  your  wings,  oh,  wind," 

That  I  may  fly 
Up  through  the  boundless  reaches  of  the  sky 
And  gather  stars,  to  strew  the  graves  where  lie 
Our  soldier  dead,  stilled  in  Death's  majesty 

With  new  culled  star-dust. 

"Lend  me  your  song,  oh,  nightingales," 

That  I  may  sing 
Of  daring  deeds,  and  that  the  world  may  ring 
Of  heroism,  sacrifice,  the  widow's  wails, 
And  echo  thrill  the  earth  and  heaven  through. 
That  man  and  all  God's  angels  may  be  true, 
That  "golden  notes  from  out  a  silver  horn" 
May  sound  my  song  of  songs  to  nations  yet  unborn, 

Lest  they  forget. 

"Lend  me  your  perfume,  flower,  leaf,  and  blade," 

That  I  may  burn 
A  fitting,  sweeter  incense  to  these  dead 
Than  ever  yet  has  burned  or  shed  its  light 
On  honor's  roll,  that  all  may  read  aright 
The  story  of  their  deeds  in  mankind's  fight 

For  Liberty. 

"Lend  me  your  tints,  oh,  rainbow," 

For  the  flag — 
Your  twin  that  floats  so  proudly  o'er  the  land 
Where  freedom  and  humanity  go  hand  in  hand, 
Where  brother-love  and  honor,  more  than  gold, 
And  gentleness  to  weakness,  ever  hold 
Their  place;    lend  me  your  tints,  if  needs  be,  to 

renew 
Our  Hag's  proud  message  in  its  every  hue, 

And  star  and  fold. 

"Lend  me  your  gift  to  hate,  Ye  Furies'  ("Ian." 

Lest  I  forget  ; 
May  God  forgive  the  wish,  all  kindness  ban. 
liven  in  thought,  eke  action,  and  in  prayer. 
'Phis  must  be  banished  from  the  creeds  of  man 
Who  have  what  we  have  to  avenge  and  bear. 
Teach  me  to  hate,  forgiveness  to  forswear. 

Forever,  ay!  and  then! 

The  time  lias  come,  has  come,  when  the  Christ's 

(•[•OSS 

MUSt   yield,   its  gentle   message  gi\e   way    to  the 
sword ; 
When  man  must  count   love  anil  forgiveness  Ion... 
And  by  the  wish  to  slay,  to  slay .  alone  be  stirred. 


From  the  Toronto  World  Ave  take  an- 
other poem  of  recognition. 

THE  CHAMPIONS 

(In  Memoriam  Lieutenants  Malone,  Aggett,  and 
Many  Others) 

By  Albert  E.  S.  Smyth 
Ennobled  by  the  mightiness  of  Life 

That  poured  its  valor  in  their  eager  souls, 
They  turned  from  boyhood  and  the  pleasant 
goals 
Of  sport  and  home  and  love,  to  join  the  strife 
Of  God  and  Chaos,  following  the  fife 

And  drum  of  sun-helmed  Michael,  who  controls 
The  cosmic  war,  and  as  the  battle  rolls, 
Leads  the  young  Champions  where  death  most 
is  rife. 

Some  lost  their  bodies,  garments  of  the  flesh, 
Yet  they  will  come  anew,  but  now  they  rest, 
A  glorious  company,  in  realms  of  light; 
"With  joy  they'll  come,  their  spirits  to  enmesh 
Once  more  in  dust,  still  plighted  to  the  quest, 
To  clear  the  world  of  all  the  brood  of  night. 

These  verses  in  memory  of  Lieut.  George 
Mihleder,  who  died  in  an  aviation  crash, 
appeared  in  the  Franklin  (Pa.)  Venango 
Daily  Herald  on  the  day  of  his  burial. 

TO  THE  DEAD  KNIGHT 

By  William  P.  F.  Ferguson 
Sleep  well,  dead  lad,  Knight  of  the  Azure  Blue! 
Sleep  well,  thy  stately  sleep  amid  the  bloom! 
Love  holds  thee  dear;    Faith  hails  thee  leal  and 
true; 
Proud  Honor  weaves  rich  chaplets  for  thy  tomb. 

Dead  in  the  splendor  of  thy  golden  youth, 
Dead  in  the  promise  of  thy  dawning  day, 

Yet  ne'er  to  die,  immortalized  in  Truth, 
A  living  star  in  Freedom's  sky  alway! 

Deathless  to  ride,  in  never-ending  flight. 

Through  vaulted  domes  of  spanless  spaces  far, 

Close  to  the  founts  of  quenchless,  radiant  light. 
Where,  glory-crowned,  God's  fadeless  heroes  are. 

They  hold  thee  not — these  hills  where  thou  wast 
born, 
Nor  yet  these  hearts  that  love  thee,  warm  and 
dear; 
Now  art  thou  ray  of  that  eternal  morn 

That  breaks  in  ceaseless  splendor,  year  on  year. 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate, 
of  Chicago,  prints  a  touching  lullaby  of  the 
dead  from  the  pen  of  its  editor: 

SLEEP,  LADDIE,  SLEEP 

By  Elbert  Robb  Zarixg 

[The  War  Department  announced  that  on 
recommendation  of  General  Pershing  no  bodies 
of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers  would  be  sent  to 
this  country  until  after  the  close  of  the  war 

Under  the  lilies  of  France  they  lie. 

Silently  taking  their  last,  long  rest: 
And  the  soft  breeze  murmurs  in  passing  by. 

While  rivulets  echo  the  tender  behest. 
Sleep,  laddie,  sleep. 

While  onward  shall  pour  the  victorious  band. 

And  the  Teuton  be  crumpled  behind  his  frontier: 
Tho  the  hoarse  shout   of  triumph  shall  till  all  the 
land, 
And  an  eagerly    listening  world  shall  hear. 
Sleep,  laddie,  sleep. 

When  our  boys  shall  at  last  sail  back  o'er  the  deep 

"With  freedom  established  forever  and  ay, 

They  shall  DOt  be  unmindful.  O  lad.  in  your  sleep. 
Hut   tenderly  Stooping  shall  bear  J  ou  away 
So  sweet  I  \    sleeping. 

\nd  under  the  lilies  of  home  you  shall  rest 

\\  here  nature  seems  poised  in  tendereM   prayer: 

\nd  the  thought  of  a  lad  who  went  over  tin-  en  M 
Shall  render  that   mound  surpassingly    fair 
While  yOU  sleep,  laddie,  deep. 
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"Passed  by  the  board  of  censors3 

And  who  are  the  "censors"  that  recom- 
mend this  nourishing  soup  to  you?_ 
They  include  the  ablest  critics  you  could  name  leading  dieti- 
tians who  have  made  a  life  study  of  food  values,  skilful  chefs, 
practical  housewives,  sensible  physicians  who  know  that  a  keen 
appetite  and  good  digestion  are  the  first  thing  to  consider  m  build- 
ing up  strength  and  energy.     They  all  endorse 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

They  endorse  it  not  only  for  its  wholesome  quality 
and  tempting  flavor,  but  for  its  special  value  in  strength- 
ening digestion  and  creating  a  healthy  appetite. 

We  use  choice  vine-ripened  tomatoes,  grown  largely 
on  our  own  farms.  And  we  blend  the  pure  juice  with 
other  nourishing  ingredients  of  the  same  high  quality. 

The  soup  is  perfectly  cooked  by  the  improved 
Campbell  method.  It  comes  to  you  hermetically  sealed, 
and  with  all  the  original  fresh  tomato  flavor  and  tonic 
zest  completely  retained. 

Every  can  provides  you  with  twice  its  volume  of 
invigorating  soup,  all  ready  for  your  table  in  three 
minutes  with  no  labor  nor  cooking  cost  for  you. 

Order  a  dozen  at  a  time.  That  is  the  practical 
and  convenient  way. 

21  kinds  12c  a  can 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

"Nothing  is  more   important  than  the   preservation  of  the  moral  ami 

physical    health    of    OUT    soldiers    and    sailors,  nm.1  I  am  .sun-    that    this 

book  will  perform  a  real  patriotic  service   to    tin-   country.  ...  I  am  , 
impressed  with  the  straightforward  and  practical  advice   and   informa- 
tion which  it  contains." 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIERANoSAILOR 

By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  I  rniversity,  Chairman 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life.  Extension 
Institute  {.which  includes  the  Surgeons  General  of 
the  Army  and  Na  ey)  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.M.D., 
Medical  Director,  Life  ExU  vision  Institute. 

Packed  with  Information  on 


Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Outdoor  Living 
Outdoor  Sleeping 
Constipation 

Proper  Carriage  of  the  Body 
Necessity  for  Cleanliness 
Mental  Poise 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Feet 
Deep  Breathing 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food 
Required 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

The  Folly  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housing 

Clothing 

Classification  of    Foods — Fuel, 

Building,  and  Regulating 

Diets 
Drug  Habits 
Colds 
Activity 
Work,  Play,  and  Sleep 


YALE 


The  safest  road  to 
security-"Yale" 

The  short  and  certain  road  to  pro- 
tection that  protects,  to  security  thai 
safeguards,  is  l<>  equip  your  home 
with  locks  and  hardware  bearing  the 

trade  mark  "Yale.1' 

See  your  hardwart  dealer  today. 
Whether  it's  tor  a  Night  Latch,  Pad- 
lock, Door  Closer,  Cabinet  Lock,  or 
Builders'     Hardware.        They    are    all 
"Yale."    All   "Yale"  trade  marked    - 
all  made  i>\    the  makers  of  the 
HB     Vale  Chain  Block. 

The  Yale  &Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


Chicago  Office: 
77  East  I.ake 
Streel 


As  a  gift  to  a  (Mend  or  relative  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
tins  little  book  will  prove  of  far-reaching  value  in 
preserving  the  health  and  ever  life  itself,    All 
tieson  thlsbook  o"  into  the  philanthropic  wo 
the  tAft  Extension  Institute. 

Khaki  cloth,   pocket-size,    60c  net;  postpaid,  64c 
FUNK   &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.   NEW  YORK 


Canadian 

Yale  «\  low  ne 

Ltd. 

Si.  Catharines 

<  Ontario 


PROF.   McMASTER'S  BIOGRAPHY   OF 
THE  FOUNDER  OF  GIRARD  COLLEGE 

McMaster,  John  Bach.  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Stephen  Girard,  Mariner  and  Merchant.  With 
illustrations  in  color  and  doubletone.  Two  vols.,  8vo. 
Pp.  xi-467,  xvi-481.  Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     $5.     Postage,  30  cents. 

Of  Stephen  Girard,  cabin-boy,  owner  of 
shipping,  merchant,  banker,  rescuer  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  from  bankruptcy, 
and  philanthropist,  the  present  generation 
knoAvs  almost  nothing,  except  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  Girard  College.  Aside 
from  this  its  information  concerning  him 
is  rather  in  the  line  of  notoriety  than  of 
celebrity.  As  a  celebrity,  his  repute  is 
mainly  confined  to  Philadelphia^,  or  to 
visitors  there,  and  is  usually  comprised 
in  familiarity  with  the  following  paragraph 
in  his  will,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
provisions  for  the  governance  of  Girard 
College  for  white  male  orphans: 

"No  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister 
of  any  sect  whatsoever,  shall  ever  hold  or 
exercise  any  station  or  duty  whatever  in 
t  he  said  College ;  nor  shall  any  such  person 
ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a 
visitor,  within  the  premises  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college.  In 
making  this  restriction  I  do  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person 
\\  hatever;  but,  as  there  is  such  a  multi- 
tude of  sects,  and  such  diversity  of  opinion 
among  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender 
minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive 
advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the 
excitements  which  clashing  doctrines  and 
sectarian  controversy  are  apt  to  produce." 

Stephen  Girard  was  the  second  child  and 
eldest  son  of  Pierre  Girard,  port  captain 
and  later  a  burgess  of  Bordeaux.  He  was 
born  in  a  suburb  of  that  city  in  17.30  and 
died  in  1831.  I  lis  life  covered,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  stirring  periods  in  history, 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  in  which 
we  live.  Among  the  great  issues  settled 
in  his  time  were  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  freedom  from  domina- 
tion of  Europe  by  the  French  in  the  world- 
war  of  1793-1815,  and  the  relation  of 
England  to  travel  on  the  seas  as  influenced 
by  the  British-American  war  of  1812.  By 
virtue  of  his  business  as  merchant-trader, 
with  ships  sailing  to  many  ports,  with 
factors  and  captains  reporting  to  him  on 
the  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
situations  wherever  his  business  sent 
them,  he  was  kept  informed  of  conditions 
in  the  world  of  politics  and  business  as 
was  perhaps  no  other  man  of  his  time.  All 
this  knowledge  he  made  tributary  to  his 
commercial  success.  And  when  his  biog- 
rapher tells  us  that  the  extant  records 
containing  this  information  consist  of  more 
than  50.000  pieces.  36,000  of  which  are 
letters  from  his  captains,  agents,  etc. 
datino  trom  Petrograd  to  Trieste,  from 
China,  the  Kast  and  West  Indies,  and 
South  America ;  that  14. 000  are  in  letter- 
books,  etc.;  and  that  full  use  has  been 
made  of  all  these,  the  value  of  I  he  two 
volumes  before  us  ma\  be  imagined,  but 
must  be  studied  to  be  fully  realized.  The 
volumes,  in  fact,  reach  the  proportion  of  a 
source  book  for  business  conditions,  as 
well  as  for  side-lights  on  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  regions  oovered  during  that 
eventful  period. 

Of  Stephen's  earij  boyhood  little  is 
known.  When  twelve  years  Ol  a^<  he  was 
left  a  hall-orphan  by  the  death  of  his 
mother.  When  fourteen  he  went  as  cabin- 
boy  on  his  firsl  voyage  to  Santo  Domingo 
on  a  vessel  in  which  his  father  had  an 
interest  Bj  1773,  after  five  more  voyi 
he  received  a  license  a^  captain  or  pilol  of 
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merchantmen,  and  made  his  first  venture 

in  a  small  way  to  Port-au-Prince,  in  1771. 
acting   as    factor    also    for    I  lie    rest    of    tin 

oargo.  Hut  the  venture  was  a  failure.  He 
was  unable  to  pay  the  merchants  from 
whom  In'  boughl  his  goods,  and  obtained  ;i 
discharge  from    tin-   vessel,   avoiding   liis 

creditors  by  failure  to  return.  Later  lie 
paid  the  debts  lie  had  incurred.  From 
Port-au-Prince  lie  weal  to  New  fork, 
became  mate  anil  then  captain  on  short 
voyages  till  the  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1771. 
.is  half-owner  of  the  bateau  L«  Jeum 
Babi.  Philadelphia  was  then  the  most 
populous  oitj  of  the  Colonies,  with  '24. (MM) 
people,  live  newspapers  mostly  dealing  in 
ad\  ertisemeiits,  including  ad\  ertisements 
for  runaway  sla\es  ami  servants,  and  news 
of  i lie  debates  of  Parliament.  This  was 
Girard's     home     for     fifty-five    years — or 

till  his  death. 

There  he  began  trade  with  Santo  Do- 
mingo, as  a  Frenchman  engaged  in  shipping 

sometimes  under  charter,  hut  always  with 
Is  owned  fullv  or  in  part  by  him- 
self. In  177S  and  1779  he  took  the  two 
oaths  that  made  him  a  free  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  continued  his  business 
also  on  commission,  associating  -with  him- 
self at  different  times  many  others,  in- 
cluding his  brother  .lean,  who.  however, 
proved  rather  a  liability  limn  an  asset. 

In  following  out  his  career  as  a  merchant 
partner  and  owner  of  shipping,  the  one 
thing  that  seems  to  stand  out  is  the  ap- 
parently appalling  number  of  losses  from 
wrecks,  captures,  sequestration,  and  edicts 

of  non-intercourse  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject.      What     requires    patience,    pen,    and 

paper  to  verify  is  the  immense  profits 
that  many  successful  voyages  broughl  in. 
These  profits  (estimated  by  himself  at 
••from  KM)  to  200  per  cent.")  he  soon 
began  to  invest  in  houses  and  lands — a 
practise  which  he  continued  till  the  end 
of  his  life— one  of  the  latest  venture-  being 
a  purchase  of  coal-lands.  In  a  growing 
center  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  found 
these  investments  immensely  profitable, 
as  they  have  been  since  his  death. 

Troubles  on  sea  and  land  caused  by 
war  increased  both  risk  and  profit.  We 
think  prices  of  produce  high  now,  but  think 
of  "Coffee  by  the  quantity  fourteen 
dollars,  and  tea  fort  v  dollars  per  pound; 
rum  120  dollars  ;i  hogshead,  and  lard 
seven  to  eight  dollars  a  pound."  How  his 
fortune,  unparalleled  in  those  days,  was 
brought  together  is  illustrated  by  the 
voyage,  years  later,  of  the  Liberty,  whose 
oargo  '"consisted  of  2,052  barrels  and  220 
half-barrels  of  superfine  ilour  which, 
packed  in  the  hold  of  the  Liberty,  COSl 
(Hrard  810. OS  per  barrel.  The  sale  at 
$22.50  per  barrel  on  board  yielded  a 
profil  of  SH.82  per  barrel,  of,  less  the 
commission,  some  S2").(MX)." 

A-  a  philanthropist,  Girard's  fame  does 
not  rest  alone  on  the  institution  he 
founded.  After  the  revolution  in  Santo 
Domingo,  in  1791.  he  proved  a  benefactor 
to  as  many  of  the  refugees  as  he  could 
reach.  In  the  yellow-fever  pestilences  in 
Philadelphia  in  1793,  179s.  and  1802,  he 
won  the  gratitude  of  people  and  Govern- 
ment and  received  a  testimonial  in  plate 
for  devoted  personal  service.  In  the 
founding,  supporting,  and  rescuing  the 
United  States  Hank  in  Philadelphia  he 
became  a  stanch  and  patriotic  supporter 
of  the  Government  in  times  that  were 
parlous.  We  are  to  remember  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  what  the  author 
recounts: 

"(lirard.  when  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  opened  in  1S12,  was  possest  of  far    i 
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The  words 

HEINZ  57  Varieties 

stand  for  good  things  to  eat 

[~N  all  grocery  stores,    in   many  markets,    delicatessen   shops  and  other 
places  where  things  to   eat  are   sold,  you   will  find  some   of  the   57 
Varieties.      In  many  places  you  will  find  all  of  them. 

Some  of  these  varieties  are  foods ;  others  are  condiments  or  relishes 
intended  to  give  an  appetizing  taste  to  other  foods.  All  of  them,  w  hether 
foods  or  relishes,  have  one  very  great  thing  in  common — one  thing  that 
makes  them  characteristically  Heinz — they  are  all  good  to  eat.  They 
ate  all  made  of  good  materials — the  choicest  that  can  be  raised,  or  bought, 
or  made.  Many  of  the  fruits  ami  vegetables  used  arc  grown  under  our 
own  supervision,  from  our  own  selected  seed  in  those  localities  where 
we  have  found  ttiat  soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  the  best. 

They  are  all  clean,  all  pure — 
all  wholesome 

They  all  have  just  the  right  flavor,  that  perfect  taste  which  makes  them 
so  likeable,  the  result  of  careful  cooking  and  preparation,  the  work  of 
men  and  women  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  work  of  making  food 
taste  as  good  as  it  should. 

Heinz  has  many  plants,  preserving  kitchens,  salting  stations,  ware- 
houses, all  over  the  world,  and  thousands  of  happy,  enthusiastic,  loyal 
work  people  to  keep  the  promise  that  wherever  you  find  a  product  bear- 
ing the  name  'Heinz"  on  the  label,  that  product  is  good  to  eat. 

Baked  Beans,  Spaghetti,   Tomato  Soup,   Tomato  Ketchup, 
Pickles,  Vinegar,  Olive  Oil,  etc. 

All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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more  wealth  than,  with  safety,  he  could 
use  in  his  commercial  ventures.  He 
turned,  therefore,  to  banking,  became  the 
first  private  banker  in  our  country,  and 
rose  rapidly  to  importance  in  national 
finance.  His  letters  at  this  period  reveal 
the  troubles  which  beset  him  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  and  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  show 
how,  with  David  Parish,  by  his  great 
subscription,  he  enabled  the  Government 
to  float  a  loan  of  $16,000,000,  for  which 
the  people  of  the  entire  country  had  not 
subscribed  50  per  cent.  When  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered 
and  the  stock  did  not  sell,  it  was  his 
subscription  of  $3,000,000  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  directors  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  bank  and  begin 
business." 

While  the  conduct  of  his  own  bank 
(the  first  private  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States)  hardly  comes  under 
the  head  of  philanthropy,  the  spirit  of 
concession  to  and  forbearance  with  those 
(including  the  established  banks  and  the 
legislature)  who  opposed  him  was  thor- 
oughly admirable  in  its  restraint,  freedom 
from  bitterness,  and  patience.  Intimation 
has  already  been  conveyed  of  the  wealth 
of  political  information  conveyed  by  the 
two  volumes.  Here  is  an  example — an 
account,  written  to  Girard  by  a  Mr. 
Hoskins,  of  operations  before  New  Orleans 
in  our  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain: 

"From  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  procure  it  would  appear  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  pa~t  of  this  State, 
called  the  Tcrre  aux  Bceufs,  who  are  prin- 
cipally Spaniards,  which  is  about  seven 
leagues  from  this,  favored  the  descent 
of  the  enemy  in  such  way  that  it  was  not 
known  here  til  (sic)  the  third  day,  when 
a  party  presented  themselves  at  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Villaret,  about  four 
miles  distant,  where  they  made  his  son 
prisoner,  the  father  being  in  town,  who, 
however,  found  means  to  escape  and 
brought  the  news  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Fortunately 
3,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavalry  arrived 
from  Tenesee  (sic)  the  day  before. 
Everything  was  alarm  and  confusion  in 
town.  General  Jackson  immediately  went 
himself  and  was  followed  by  all  the 
troops  with  militia.  Every  one  was 
anxious  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  paint  in  colors  sufficiently 
strong  the  ardor,  alacrity,  and  activity 
of  all  classes.  Soldiers  and  citizens  were 
all  confounded  in  that  heroic  patriotism 
so  congenial  to  the  souls  of  freemen  and 
fired  with  that  martial  desire  not  only  to 
repulse  but  to  scourge  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  As  fast  as  the  troops 
arrived  on  the  field  they  attacked  the 
enemy,  who  persisted  to  take  our  cannon, 
but  were  sabred  on  our  pieces  by  the 
volunteer  companies  from  this  town,  and 
towards  nine  o'clock  they  were  driven 
about  two  leagues  with  loss;  we  have  to 
regret  some  braves.  The  General  ordered 
the  ground  to  which  the  English  had  re- 
tired to  be  inundated,  but  unfortunately 
the  low  state  of  the  river  did  not  permit 
the  water  to  rise  so  high  as  lie  wished. 
General  Coffee  with  the  cavalry  was  sent 
on  to  their  rear  where  he  seized  on  and 
drove  off  all  the  live  stock,  after  which 
both  armies  contented  themselves  by 
observing  each  other  and  throwing  up 
some  fortifications  till  Monday  at  day- 
light when  the  enemy  advanced  in  three 
columns  under  cover  of  their  artillery  and 
Congreve  rockets.     Hut   our  artillery  was 

so  well  served  that  in  a  short  time  all 
theirs    was    dismounted.      They,    however, 

continued  to  advance,  til   a  party  of  our 

Tenesee  rilleinen,  who.  under  cover 
of  the  woods,  had  gol  into  their  rear, 
poured  into  them  ;i  most  galling  tire.  This 
induced  a  percipitate  {sic)  retreat.  We 
did  not  pursue  them.  There  are  several 
gun-boats  and  other  small  vessels  sta- 
tioned   to    take    them    in    flank,    whenever 


they  present  themselves  along  the  river. 
Our  position  is  strong  and  susceptible  of 
an  easy  defense.  Both  armies  since  have 
only  continued  to  maneuver.  It  would 
appear  if  I  am  permitted  to  have  an 
opinion,  that  General  Jackson  is  waiting 
for  reenforcements  that  are  hourly  ex- 
pected, as  I  understand  about  6,000  men, 
3,000  of  them  from  Kentucky,  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River  the 
7th  instant,  not  that  he  has  not  sufficient 
force  with  him,  which  is  about  10,000  and 
the  English  7,000,  as  one  of  their  deserters 
told  me,  but  in  order  by  a  great  superiority 
of  numbers  to  make  up  for  that  ensemble 
de  mouvement  which  is  the  "life  and  force 
of  a  regular  army." 

The  biographer  of  Girard  has  lived  up 
to  his  reputation  as  a  historian  of  the  first 
rank.  He  throws  needed  light  on  the 
international  and  commercial  affairs  of  the 
times,  while  faithful  to  his  duty  as  biog- 
rapher. In  the  first  sentences  of  his 
preface  he  thus  sums  up  the  life-work  of 
his  subject: 

"Stephen  Girard  by  will  bequeathed  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  $300,- 
000  and  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  cash 
and  real  estate  amounting  in  1831  to  over 
$6,000,000.  Never  before  had  a  private 
citizen  of  the  United  States  bequeathed 
so  vast  a  sum  for  the  public  good.  By 
careful  management  the  invested  capital 
of  the  various  trust  funds  created  by  his 
will  now  amounts  to  over  $32,700,000." 

If  there  be  anything  to  criticize  in  the 
volumes  as  a  biography  it  is  the  closeness 
with  which  the  author  has  followed 
Girard's  individual  ventures;  the  many 
transcriptions  of  directions  to  agents,  cap- 
tains, supercargoes,  etc. ;  and  the  wealth  of 
detail  as  to  cargoes  and  prices.  But  these 
&re  a  part  of  Professor  McMaster's  method. 
They  compel  the  reader's  close  attention, 
and  leave  him  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  subject's  mind  and  character. 


OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Townsend,  Charles  Wendell,  M.D.  In  Audu- 
bon's Labrador.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Pp.  354.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

After  dreaming,  since  boyhood,  of  seeing 
Labrador  as  Audubon  saw  it  in  1833,  Dr. 
Townsend  was  able,  in  1915,  to  realize 
his  dream.  This  volume,  with  its  more 
than  sixty  illustrations,  pictures  and  de- 
cribes  the  region  visited,  the  scattered 
people  there,  and  the  many  varieties  of 
birds.  Every  reader  with  an  innate  love 
for  travel  will  enjoy  these  pages,  boggy  and 
bleak  and  too  often  barren  as  Labrador  is, 
even  in  summer;  and  the  ornithologist  will 
with  the  author  delight  in  his  careful 
study  of  the  birds.  He  admires  even  the 
cormorant,  or  some  of  its  habits,  altho 
commonly  it  is  not  considered  attractive. 
In  addition  to  his  bird  lore  he  teaches  much 
geography  not  found  in  books  of  study. 
He  is  an  intense  lover  of  wild  life,  this 
ornithologist,  and  a  close  observer  of  it. 
And  he  writes  with  equal  and  fascinating 
care. 

Raich,  Kinily  Greene.  Approaches  to  Hie  Great 
Settlement.  With  an  introduction  by  Norman 
Angel.  New  York:  B.  W.  Heubsch.  1918.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  14  cents. 

Miss  Balch's  book  is  a  summary  of  war- 
aims,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  as 
enunciated     by     President     Wilson.     Lloyd 

George,  Counl  von  Czernin,  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  and  labor  groups.  By 
assembling  and  bringing  out  the  salient 
points  of  these  rapidly  accumulating  his- 
torical documents  Miss  Baloh  lias  rendered 

real  service  to  those  who  are  eager  to  trace 
the  development  of  war-aims.  Significant 
was  it  thai   Mr.  I.all'our,  in  explanation  of 


the  British  war-aims,  stated  in  January, 
1917,  that  an  enduring  peace  required  that 
the  aggressive  and  unscrupulous  methods 
of  the  Central  Powers  should  fall  into  dis- 
repute among  their  own  peoples.  Eight 
months  later  President  Wilson  reduced 
this  idea  to  its  fundmentals — distrust  of 
the  present  form  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. This,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the 
Germans  to  insist  in  their  reply  to  -the 
Pope's  peace  proposals,  as  they  had  insisted 
in  previous  notes,  upon  a  German  victory, 
were  suggestive  of  the  results  of  this  new 
diplomacy.  The  summaries  and  extracts 
from  these  communications  are  set  forth 
without  comment.  Comment  is  reserved 
for  the  final  chapter — an  able  analysis  of 
the  forces  at  work  in  each  of  the  warring 
nations,  their  respective  methods,  and  the 
issues  at  stake.  The  text  is  supplemented 
by  reprints  of  the  increasingly  significant 
pronouncements  of  labor  groups  and  by  a 
bibliography  of  more  recent  books  and 
magazine  articles  dealing  with  the  terms 
of  settlement.  The  work  forms  an  admir- 
able hand-book  for  the  citizen-student  of 
world  affairs. 

Wanamaker,    R.    M.     The    Voice    of   Lincoln. 

Pp.  363.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50 
net.     Postage,  15  cents. 

Another  Lincoln  book?  Yes,  by  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio. 
It  may  give  little  that  has  not  been  given 
already,  but  the  grouping  is  different,  of 
facts  and  utterances.  In  it  are  assembled, 
"from  the  authenticated  records  as  com- 
piled by  others,  the  significant  and  sympto- 
matic facts"  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life, 
with  a  wish,  as  Judge  Wanamaker  says, 
"to  present  to  young  America,  and  to  the 
world,  our  type  of  true  Americanism." 
It  was  natural  for  a  man  of  legal  mind  to 
devote  more  space  (three  chapters)  to 
"Lincoln  the  Lawyer"  than  to  Lincoln 
in  any  other  one  phase.  Yet  other 
chapters,  on  "Lincoln  the  Logician" 
(two  of  these),  "Lincoln  Language," 
"Lincoln  on  Government,"  and  (let  us 
hope)  "His  Passion  for  Justice,"  are  akin 
in  spirit  and  not  less  interesting.  So, 
likewise,  with  still  other  chapters  of  the 
twenty  comprehended  in  this  volume. 
Together  they  afford  clear  insight  into 
Lincoln's  character  as  revealed  by  him- 
self, with  a  textual  narrative  linking  them 
admirably  together.  "The  Voice  of  Lin- 
coln" may  well  keep  on  sounding  in  every 
home. 

Dane,   Clemence.     First   the    Blade.     Pp.   317. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

The  author  calls  this,  strangely,  a 
"comedy  of  growth,"  but  it  seems  much 
more  like  tragedy,  and  the  interested 
reader  is  constantly  conscious  of  pathos 
and  serious  drama.  Our  attention  is  en- 
grossed with  Laura  Valentine  and  Justin 
Cloud  from  their  childhood  to  the  end  of 
the  book,  which  leaves  us  undecided  about 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  story,  but  the 
psychological  problems  involved,  the  in- 
tricate building  and  developing  of  two 
unusual  characters  are  worthy  of  serious 
and  analytical  Study.  It  is  a  love  story — 
an  interesting  one  and  yet  terribly  dis- 
quieting, for  Laura  is  so  tantalizing  in  her 
self-effacement,  and  Justin  so  incredibly 
blind  and  seltish  that  we  should  like-  to 
shake  them  both.  What  would  have 
happened  to  Justin  if  the  war  had  not 
taughl  him  a  new  sense  of  humor  and 
proportion,  is  problematical.  Laura  had 
tried  to  jar  him  awake  and  failed,  but,  at 
the  last,  in  his  farewell  to  l.aura.  we  - 
glimmering  hope  that  he  will  return  and 
that  they   w  dl  '  live  happv    ever  after." 
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It's  built  into  'Nobby  Cord'  Truck  Tires. 

Many  layers  of  tough  powerful  cords  give  these  huge 
heavy-duty  pneumatics  tremendous  strength — unlimited 
endurance. 

'Nobby  Cords'  take  punishment — lots  of  it. 

Yet  they  roll  tremendous  burdens  easily  and  gently — 
cushioning  them  perfectly  against  the  pounding  of  bumps 
and  ruts. 

'Nobby  Cords'  will  speed  up  your  truck — and  speed  is 
vital  today. 

At  the  same  time  they  will  keep  down  depreciation — cut 
repair  bills — and  materially  lengthen  the  life  of  the  truck. 

Because  for  over  76  years  we  have  led  the  way  in  the 
rubber  industry, 

—because  we  have  pioneered  in  building  tires  of  all  kinds, 

— because  we  built  the  first  pneumatic  truck  tire, 

— because  we  have  spent  years  in  perfecting  pneu- 
matic tires  for  heavy  duty  work, 

— we  are  able  to  give  'Nobby  Cords'  the  brute 
strength  that  stands  supreme: 

Now — when  use  of  your  truck  is  patriotism — use 
the  tires  that  have  conclusively  proved  their  depend- 
ability and  economy, 

— 'Nobby  Cord'  Truck  Tires. 

For    passenger    cars:      'Royal    Cord',    'Nobby', 
'Chain',    'Usco'    and    'Plain'.       Also    Tires    for 
Motorcycles,  Bicycles,  Airplanes,  and  Solid  Tires,, 
for  Trucks. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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I -want  fier 

to  Rave  nice  kair 

"  f  1IRLS  can't  be  really  and  truly  pretty,  you 
\^_X  know,  unless  they  have  nice  hair — "  and  this 
young  mother  added,  emphatically,  as  she  reached 
for  the  cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap — "I'm  going  to 
see  that  this  young  lady   has   nice   hair  !" 

And  the  key  to  "nice"  hair  is — ? 

A  regularly-cared-for,  well-nourished  scalp. 

How,  then,  does  Packer's  Tar  Soap  help? 

Its  pleasant,  piney  lather  not  only  thoroughly  cleanses 
and  invigorates  the  scalp,  but  actually  improves  the 
hair  both  in  quality  and  looks. 

This  provident  young  mother,  by  the  way,  achieves 
her  proudest  results  by  following  the  simple  directions 
that  come  with  each  cake  of  "Packer's."  A  sample 
half-cake  will  show  you  a  way  to  the  same  "proud" 
results.      Sent  for  to  cents. 


Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and  Treat- 
ment,"    36     pages    of    practical    information.         Sent    free    on    request. 

PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 

PACKER'S  LIQUID  TAR  SOAP,  delicateh  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 
Liberal  sample  bottle   10  cents. 

THE   PACKER   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Department    8  4  A  ,     8  I     Fulton     Street,     New     York    City 


Kleiser,  GrenviUe.  How  to  Build  Mental 
Power.  Pp.  607.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  &. 
Wagnalls  Company.     $3  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

YYhetln  r  one  is  to  employ  his  or  her  mind 
in  teaching,  in  writing,  in  public  speech, 
or  in  private  conversation,  this  extendi- i 
volume,  carefully  read  if  not  more  careful!;, 
studied,  must  be  of  real  benefit.  Pre- 
pared by  the  author  of  many  popular  books 
and  several  educational  Correspondence 
( 'ourses,  it  really  forms  a  course  in  mental 
training,  founded  on  a  belief  that  '"the 
mind  is  the  supreme  originating,  con- 
structive force  in  all  human  endeavor,  and 
that  right  mental  culture  is  a  direct  means 
to  refinement  and  nobility  of  life."  Its 
contents,  in  twenty -one  lessons  and 
almost  as  many  exercises,  plus  a  key  to 
many  of  these,  cover  Concentration, 
Reflection,  Memory,  Imagination.  Judg- 
ment, Will,  Observation,  Intuition,  and 
Constructive  Thinking.  They  are  pre- 
sented in  a  very  personal  style — are  clear, 
direct,  inspiring,  and  make  a  forceful 
appeal. 

Bigelow,  Gleuna  Lindsley.  Liege,  on  the  Line 
of  March.  Pp.  156.  London  and  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company.     $1.     Postage,  10  cents. 

The  author  of  this  "first-hand  account" 
of  the  Ge^|ian  invasion  of  Belgium  is  an 
American  girl  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Chateau  d'Ahgleur,  in  the  family  of  Mons. 
X.,  a  famous  Belgian  banker,  and,  tho  a 
neutral  subject,  was  unable  to  get  away 
until  November,  1914.  She  kept  this 
journal  for  the  benefit  of  her  family,  and 
records  the  terrible  experiences  of  each  day. 
different  battles,  the  twelve  days'  bombard- 
ment of  Liege,  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
burned  soldiers  at  forts,  her  impression  of 
the  invading  Prussians,  and  stories  told  her 
by  others.  The  book  ends  with  an  account 
of  her  final  escape  to  Paris,  and  a  poetic  ap- 
preciation of  Paris  as  "the  beautiful  city  of 
dreams,"  "inimitable  Paris!"  It  is  a  vivid 
and  serious  story  of  the  thrilling,  historic 
days  of  Belgium's  trial. 

McLaren,  Barbara.  Women  of  the  War.  In- 
troduction by  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.  Pp.  160.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.25.  Postage, 
12  cents.  . 

This  is  a  vivid  story  of  the  achievements 
of  women  in  England  during  the  war- 
"windows  through  which  may  be  seen  that 
wide  vista  which  has  for  its  foreground  tin 
fulfilment  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  war. 
and  for  its  background  a  limitless  horizon 
of  potential  effort."  Mr.  Asquith  writes 
an  introduction  in  which  he  pays  high 
tribute  to  those  who  "have  done  and  are 
doing  things  which,  before  the  war.  most 
of  us  would  have  said  were  both  foreign 
to  their  nature  and  beyond  their  physical 
ability."  It  would  be  impossible  to  sketch 
all  the  activities  in  which  these  women  have 
shone,  but  they  cover  all  phases  of  motor 
mechanism,  chemical  experiments,  aero- 
plane construction,  Red-Cross  work,  hous- 
ing and  canteen  work,  war-ramp  libraries, 
agriculture  and  munition  work,  police, 
and  factory-work.  "Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  these  experiences  and  achievements 
will,  when  the  war  is  over,  have  a  perma- 
nent effect  upon  thi'  statesman's  and  the 
economist's  conception  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  women  in  tin  reconstructed 
world."  There  are  portraits  of  tin  women 
described.  The  book  claims  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy and  uncolored  delineation  of  actual 
fact. 

Pah  re.  Je.inMleiirl.  The  Wooden  of  lii-tlnrt. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  322.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     $:!.     Portage,  LSeenta, 

There    arc    DO     words    too    enthusiastic, 

no  praise  is  too  high,  for  this  work  of 
Fabre's  old  age,  when  his  home  "his 
harinas"     Ins  untilled  expanse  of  country 
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in   the  south  of   France  becami    hie  out- 
door laboratory  for  Btudying  the  insect  iir< 
that  abounded  there.     The  great   French 
poet-naturalist  had  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
a  passion  for  scientific  truths,  and  an  affeo- 

t  innate  philosophy  that  make  his  records  as 
thrilling  aa  fairy-stories,  and  they  possess 
the  weighty  importance  of  vital  truths. 
Hi  studies  in  th<  most  fascinating  waj 
grasshoppers,  burying-  beetles,  spiders, 
glow-worms,  and  tells  manj  practical  and 
helpful  instructive  fads  about  the  blue- 
bottle, and  the  singular  manners  and  cus- 
toms «>f  the  cabbage-caterpillar  and  th» 
pine  prooessionary.  All  nature  lovers  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  this  attractive  work. 

Kim-hart,   Mary   Roberts.     TeiitiiiK  To-NU?Iit. 

Illustrated.      Pp.188.     Boston  and  New  York:   Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     $1.75.     Postage,  14  cents. 

This  "chronicle  of  advent  are  and  sport  in 
( i lacier  Park  and  the  Cascade  Mountains" 
describes  a  trip  which  Mrs.  Khinehart 
took  with  her  husband  and  three  sons. 
Every  lover  of  outdoor  life  will  revel  in  her 
thrilling  experiences  which  are  related  in  a 
breezy,  intimate  way  that  helps  the  reader 
to  visualize  the  marvelous  Western  moun- 
tains, the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
fascination  of  hunting,  fishing,  shooting 
rapids,  horseback  traveling,  and  doing 
things  "never  done  by  a  woman  before." 
It  was  a  strenuous  trip,  sometimes  very 
dangerous,  but  it  abounds  in  interesting 
and  exciting  episodes  and  pictures  the 
wonders  of  nature  in  an  alluring  way. 
Mrs.  Hinehart's  style  is  satisfactory,  hu- 
morous but  never  flippant,  and  reveals  the 
drawbacks  to  such  a  trip  as  faithfully  as  its 
attractiveness.  From  her  own  descripf 
tion,  certainly,  we  gather  that  such  a  trip 
should  be  taken  only  by  "good  sports." 
She  must  have  been  one  of  the  elect.  The 
illustrations  are  beautiful  and  help  to  make 
her  narrative  compelling  and  impressive. 

L?    Queuv.    Wiliiain.      Love    Intrigues    of    the 

KaiserN   Son».      Pp.   320.      New   York:    John    Lane 
Company.     $2.     Postage,  12  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  scli-explanator.\ 
and  calls  for  at  least  the  comment  that  it 
was  questionable  taste  to  resort  to  popular 
scandal  for  a  "best-seller."  It  deals  with 
episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  Hohen/.ollern 
princes,  which  tin  author  describes  in 
detail.  He  shows  how  little  power  there 
was  in  Prussian  discipline  to  curb  tin 
tendencies  of  the  Kaiser's  sons.  The  author 
presents  secrets  which  may  please  and 
attract  a  certain  class  of  readers. 

Withiiigtou.   Robert.      Knglish   Pageantry.     An 

Historical  Outline.  4to.   Vol.  I.  pp.  xx-258.   Cambridge: 
Harvard  University   Press.     $3.50.     Postage,  2  1  cents. 

Most  modern  things  have  a  long  ances- 
try. The  California  "rose  festivals."  for 
instance,  art  a  long  distance  from  the 
mistletoe  celebrations  of  the  Druids  and  the 
revels  of  Bacchantes  and  the  like,  yet 
there  might  easih  i><  discovered,  perhaps,  a 
real  connection.  The  author  of  this  volume 
is' concerned  with  the  pageant  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  (1280  a.d.). 
But  he  has  well  oriented  his  subject  as  a 
whole  by  showing,  in  his  first  chapter,  the 
folk  elements  that  inhered  in  pageantry 
and  gave  it  form.  Among  these  are  the 
mumming  (which  English-born  will  best 
remember),  processions  civil  and  religious, 
minstrelsy,  display  of  armor,  giants  as 
found  in  mythology,  animal  conceptions, 
the  "wiltl  man."  anil  the  various  sources 
(sacred,  romantic,  allegorical,  mythological, 
etc.)  whence  these  were  drawn.  One-third 
of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
unusually  well  analyzed  examination  of 
these  fundamentals.  Chapter  II  deals 
with   the    tournament,   mask,   and    moral- 
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Puffs 


Bubbles  of  Hominy 

Raindrop  Size —  Queen  o/  All  the  Dainties 

This  is  to  lovers  of  Puffed  Grains  who  have  overlooked  Corn 
Puffs.     And  to  others  who  are  missing  this  delight. 

This  is  not  whole  corn.  It  is  pellets  of  hominy,  puffed  to 
raindrop  size.  It  is  airy  bubbles,  sweet  and  toasted,  flimsy,  crisp 
and  flavory. 

Toasted  corn,  you  know,  has  the  finest  flavor  ever  attained  in 
a  grain  food. 

Here  is  inner  coin  that's  super-toasted  by  an  hour  of  tearful 
heat.      So  the  flavor  is  multiplied. 

Then  the  tiny  pellets  are  steam-exploded  —  puffed  to  eight 
times  former  size.  Thus  the  toasted  corn  becomes  thin  globules, 
ready  to  crush  at  a  touch. 

There  is  notfiing  like  them.  You  will  be  amazed  that  such 
fascinating  morsels  can  be  made  from  corn  alone. 

All  Shot  from  Guns 

Corn  Puffs-  like  all  the  Puffed  Grains — are  made  by  Prof. 
Anderson's  process.  All  are  shot  from  guns.  Every  food  cell  is 
exploded,  so  that  every  atom  feeds. 

You  are  learning  more  of  corn  in  these  days.  Don't  overlook 
this  supreme  corn  creation. 
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Puffed 
Wheat 


Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 
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Any  time  is  dancing  tim\ 
wherever  there  is  a  victro 


The  joy  of  dancing  to  Victor  dance  music!  The 
pleasure  of  gaily  tripping  to  the  music  of  bands  and 
orchestras  whose  special  forte  is  dance  music.  The 
delight  of  dancing  to  music  that  is  perfection  itself — 
strong  in  volume,  clear  in  tone,  perfect  in  rhythm. 

Music  so  superb  as  to  take  the  place  of  ah  orchestra, 
and  yet  so  accessible  that  you  can  have  an  impromptu 
dance  at  any  time. 

Whenever  you  feel  like  dancing,  when  a  few  friends 
stop  in,  when  soldier  and  sailor  boys  are  home  on  fur- 


lough,  the  Victrola   is   always   reaay   with    the   mi 
In  camp  and  on  shipboard  the  Victrola  enables 

boys  in  the  service  to  have  their  little  dances,  toe. 
Everywhere  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Dance  Rec 

are  a  constant   invitation  to  dance — a    source    of  | 

wholesome  pleasure. 

Hear  the  newest  Victor  Dance  Records  today  at  any  Victor  dealer's^! 
gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  various  *HQm 
Victor  and  Victrola — $12  to  V>50. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

lterluier  <">r.unoptione  C^..  Montreal, 
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ity  plays  from   the  thirteen^  ,.entiuy  to  p£j 

the  seventeenth;  Chapter  III  with  the 
"Royal  Entry,"  from  1300  to  1558,  in 
\\  hich  the  monarchs  received  the  welcome 
of  their  subjects;  Chapter  IV  with 
Elizabethan  pageantry  (1558-1602),  and 
Chapter  V  with  the  Royal  Entry  from 
1604  to  1822.  The  author  intimates  with 
sound  judgment  that  this  form  of  diversion 
and  entertainment  is  likely  to  find  fre- 
quent employment  in  the  near  future.  A 
little  recollection  of  the  increasing  use  of 
this  as  a  means  of  diversion,  instruction, 
and  even  of  propaganda  in  the  present  and 
immediate  past  confirms  Mr.  Withington's 
forecast.  As  a  means  to  historical  knowl- 
edge and  as  a  guide  and  book  of  suggestions 
the  volume  is  significant.  The  publishers 
have  worked  up  to  their  known  standard, 
and  the  illustrations  are  excellent. 


Daggett,     Mabel     Potter.       Women     Wanted. 

Illustrated.     Pp.  384,      Now  York:    George  H.   Doran 
Company.      1918.     $.150. 

The  author  of  these  instructive  pages 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  1916  by  The  Pictorial 
Review  to  find  out  "just  what  this  terrible 
cataclysm  of  civilization  means  to  the 
woman's  cause,"  and,  having  accomplished 
her  purpose,  she  returned  and  wrote  her  im- 
pressions and  conclusions  most  entertain- 
ingly, with  authoritative  and  instructive 
details,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  ardent  suffragette.  Her  style  is  pleas- 
ing and  she  makes  the  reader  actually  feel 
the  war-atmosphere  of  both  England  and 
France,  the  delays  and  disappointments 
caused  by  red  tape  and  suspicion.  She 
chronicles  great  changes  in  the  status  of 
women:  "Governments  have  changed 
also,"  and,  as  women  have  been  called  to 
take  positions  in  every  business  and  pro- 
fession, the  powers  that  be  have  changed 
laws  and  regulations  to  adjust  the  work  to 
the  worker  and  to  obtain  the  maximum 
service  under  new  conditions.  Startling 
revelations  are  made  in  her  comments  on 
law  and  moral  changes  caused  by  new 
conditions,  and  she  cites  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  achievements  of  wonder- 
ful women  of  all  nationalities,  whose  work 
is  the  marvel  of  the  age.  Most  illumi- 
nating are  her  words  on  "The  importance 
of  babies,"  and  her  final  conclusion  is 
most  comprehensive: 

"  For  the  ultimate  program  toward  which 
1  he  modern  woman  movement  to-day  is 
moving  is  no  less  than  Paradise  regained  ! 
It  may  even,  I  think,  have  been  worth  this 
war  to  be  there." 


Picking  a  Dead  One.  -The  Sunday- 
school  teacher  was  explaining  to  the  chil- 
dren how  Sunday  came  to  be  instituted. 

'  The  Lord  worked  for  six  days,"  she 
said,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 
Therefore  ihe  Lord  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it.  Now  has  any  child 
any  question  to  ask'.'  " 

Willie  put  up  his  hand. 

"  Willie  wishes  to  ask  a  question.  What 
is  H.  Willie'.'  " 
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Inherited  Sang-Froid.  "What  a  cool 
ami   indifferent    air  Cora   has.      She  acts  as 

it'  Hie  didn't    know   anybody   was  looking 
at  her." 

"  Yes;  she  inherits  that .  I  [er  fat  her 
used  to  fry  griddle-cakes  in  the  window  of 
a  restaurant."-    Boston  Transcript. 


USITANIA!" 

That  was  the  battle-cry  that 
rang  in  the  ears  of  the  German  foe  as  the 
American  troops  who  went  into  the  fight 
for  the  first  time  on  the  British  front  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  met  the  enemy  at  hand- 
grips. One  young  corporal  celebrated  the 
event  by  killing  seA'en  Germans,  lie  was 
wounded  three  times  himself  but  he  seems 
to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  day. 
i  There  were  only  a  few  of  the  Americans 
compared  with  the  number  of  Australian 
troops — among  whom  they  fought  as 
platoons — but  those  few  made  their  mark, 
astounding  their  foreign  comrades-in-arms 
by  their  ardor,  discipline,  and  courage. 

"You  are  going  in  with  the  Australians." 
their  officers  told  them  before  the  battle, 
"and  those  lads  always  deliver  the  goods. 
We  expect  you  to  do  the  same." 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  tells  the  story  of  America's  par- 
ticipation in  the  llamel  fight: 

The  American  boys  listened  to  these 
words  with  a  light  in  their  eyes.  They 
were  ready  to  take  all  the  risks  to  prove 
their  mettle.  They  were  sure  of  them- 
selves, and  were  tuned  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  nervous  intensity  at  the  thought  of 
going  into  battle  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

There  were  thousands  of  other  Amer- 
ican soldiers  desperately  eager  to  go 
with  them,  tho  a  battle  is  not  a  pleasant 
pastime,  but  all  their  training,  all  then- 
purposes  in  this  war,  and  their  pride  in 
their  regiments  lead  up  to  the  fighting-line, 
and  they  wanted  to  pass  the  test  of  it  and 
measure  their  spirit  against  its  terrors  and 
dangers.  In  the  hearts  of  these  men.  new 
to  A\ar,  the  adventure  of  battle  is  greater 
than  its  chance  of  pain  or  death,  and  then; 
is  the  call  to  the  hunter's  instinct  in  them, 
so  they  went  gladly. 

The  Australians  had  many  requests 
from  American  companies  who  were  not 
allowed  to  share  in  the  battle. 

"Can't  we  lend  you  a  hand?"  they 
asked.     "Can't  we  be  of  any  use  to  you'.'" 

In  one  case  outside  of  the  order  of 
battle  their  offer  was  accepted.  The 
Australians  took  so  many  prisoners  that 
they  found  it  difficult  for  the  moment  to 
provide  a  proper  escort  for  them  from  the 
forward  to  t  he  back  enclosure. 

"Some  of  your  lads  might  help  us  to 
conduct  prisoners."  said  an  Australian 
officer  in  charge  of  this  work. 

They  did  help.  No  German  prisoners 
had  BUch  a  strong  and  proud  escort  as 
that    provided   by   ihe   Americans   who  had 

noi  the  Luck,  as  thej  thought  it.  to  take 
pari  in  the  actual  fighting  with  their 
comrades  who  had  gone  forward  with  the 
Australian  infantry  and  the  tanks  into  the 
smoke-clouds  and   (hi    lighl    of  shell-tire. 

Up  tliert  these  lads  from  America  were 
engulfed  in  the  frightful  excitement  of 
battle,  and  found  it  an  easier  and  less 
fearful  thing  than  they  had  thought,  be- 
cause of  ihe  utter  surprize  of  the  enemy 
and  the  silencing  of  his  guns,  more  formid- 
able to  them  was  the  intensit  v  of  tin •  British 
gun-fire  which   swept   the  ground    in  front 

of  them  and  close  to  them  with  a  backward 


blast  of  shell  -  splinters  and  an  infernal 
tumult  of  drum-fire.  They  could  not  tell 
at  first  whether  it  was  the  British  barrage 
or  the  enemy's.  They  seemed  to  be  in  tin- 
center  of  its  fury  and  were  surprized  to 
find  themselves  alive,  still  moving  forward 
with  their  comrades  and  with  tin  dark 
line  of  Australians  on  either  side  of  them. 

"The  barrage  passed  like  a  storm," 
said  an  Australian  officer,  "leaving  behind 
perfect  peace."  And  it  was  in  this  peace 
of  the  battle-field  like  the  peace  of  death 
that  the  Americans  and  Australians  met 
groups  of  men  who  were  the  enemy — 
strange,  uncanny  creatures,  many  of  them 
in  gas-masks  and  with  hands  up  in  sub- 
mission, knowing  that  surrender  was  their 
only  chance  of  fife.  Those  who  showed 
any  fight,  like  some  who  used  their  ma- 
chine guns  to  the  last,  had  hardly  a  thread 
of  a  chance. 

The  Americans  were  not  tender-hearted 
in  that  eighty  minutes  of  the  advance  to  the 
ultimate  objective  with  any  of  the  enemy 
who  tried  to  bar  their  way.  They  went 
forward  with  fixt  bayonets,  shouting  the 
word  "Lusitania"  as  a  battle-cry. 

Again  and  again  the  Australians  heard 
that  word  on  American  lips,  as  if  there 
was  something  in  the  sound  of  it  strength- 
ening to  their  souls  and  terrifying  to  the 
enemy.  They  might  well  have  been  terri- 
fied— any  German  who  heard  that  name — 
for  to  the  American  soldiers  it  is  a  call 
for  vengeance. 

It  was  really  a  grand  Fourth  for  cor- 
porals. Another  young  officer  who  was 
placed  in  charge  of  twenty-four  of  his 
comrades  tells  how  they  foregathered  on 
the  night  before  going  Lito  the  line,  and, 
not  knowing  whether  they  should  ever  see 
each  other  again  after  the  battle,  shook 
hands  and  resolved  to  inflict  as  great  a  loss 
upon  the  enemy  as  possible,  for  that  v\us 
really  their  duty  and  what  they  were  there 
for  anyway.   Says  the  Times  correspondent  : 

None  of  them  had  seen  the  front-line 
trench  before,  as  their  regiment  had  conn 
to  France  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  for 
the  first  time  they  saw  shell-lire,  and  then, 
two  minutes  before  the  attack,  a  barrage. 
It  astounded  them  so  that  they  held  their 
breath,  but  they  kept  their  nerve. 

"It  was  a  real  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion." said  one  bov . 

The  line  of  country  in  front  of  them 
to  llamel  Village  and  the  trench  system 
beyond  was  over  a  little  ridge  and  then 
into  a  valley,  and  then  over  another  small 
ridge  of  ground.  In  the  valley  they  were 
held  up  for  a  few  minutes  bv  sonic  barbed 
wire  and  machine-gun  lire,  but  got  forward 
and  did  not   meet    much  trouble  in  llamel. 

It  was  beyond  that,  in  the  trench  system, 
that  the  Germans  fought  hard,  tho  some 
surrendered  without  fighting.  Two  of 
them  ran  forward,  shouting  "Kama-mi" 
to  the  young  American  corporal,  who  did 
not  understand  their  meaning  and  would 
have  killed  them  but  for  an  Officer,  who 
told  him  not  to.  Then  a  little  later  he 
was  wounded  by  a  bullet,  and  as  he 
stumbled  to  his  knees  two  Germans  ran 
ai  him  with  bayonets,  lb-  had  his  finger 
on  thi'  trigger  of  his  rifle,  and  shot  one 
dead  as  he  came  forward.  But  the  other 
"drew  near  with  bayonet  lowered.  Then." 
said  this  corporal,  who  i>  not  more  than  a 
boj  in  looks.  "1  knew  I  had  to  get  up  and 
light   him  like  a  man." 

He  Btood  up  in  spite  of  his  wound,  ami. 
with  his  ti\t  bayonet,  turned  aside  a  lunge 
which  tin    German  made  to  kill  him.  and 
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Why  does  the  leader  lead? 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know 


FISENLOHR'S 


6  cents 


Every  industry  has  its  leader. 
Almost  invariably  that  leader 
has  risen  to  his  place  through 
long  years  of  earnest  effort. 
Gradually  the  public  discovers 
his  goods  and,  though  he  build 
his  house  in  the  woods,  the 
world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door. 

Then  comes  a  day  when  that  leader 
feels  that  he  should,  in  recognition  of 
those  who  have  faith  in  him,  come  for- 
ward and  tell  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
his  success. 

Let  us  start. 

You  are  not — you  should  not  be — 
satisfied  with  our  mere  assertion  that  Cinco 
cigars  are  milder,  better  made  and  con- 
tain more  Havana  tobacco  than  any 
other  cigar  of  a  like  price.  You  want 
to  know — very  properly — why  they  are 
better. 

This  is  the  story. 

Cinco  was  started  on  the  theory  that 
the  public  would  favor  a  better  product 
than  had  yet  been  offered. 

The  elder  William  Eisenlohr  was  a 
tobacco  expert  who  had   learned  to  re- 
duce Pennsylvania -tobacco  to  exceptional  mild- 
ness.    After  his  son  Otto   became  associated 
with  him,  they  brought  the  blending  of  tobacco 
to  a  science. 

It  was  the  theory  of  Otto  Eisenlohr  and  his 
three  brothers  that  if  domestic  tobacco  could  be 
further  aged  and  cured,  it  could  be  brought  to 
a  flavor  so  nearly  neutral  that  it  would  serve 
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serve  the   q 


chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  carry- 
ing the  Havana  tobacco,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Hav- 
ana flavor  would  be  decidedly 
predominant. 

This  proved  to  be  entirely 
feasible. 
That  is  exactly  the  reason  for  the  mild- 
ness of  Cinco  cigars.  That  is  why  Cinco 
possesses  a  distinct  Havana  flavor  that  is 
not  found  in  any  other  cigar  at  anywhere 
near  the  price. 

The  type  of  Havana  tobacco  required — 
the  process  of  curing  the  domestic  leaf — 
the  time  required  for  each  step — these  are 
Eisenlohr 's  secrets.  Even  if  divulged, 
however,  they  might  never  be  adopted  for 
other  cigars.  For  the  extra  aging  ties  up 
much  capital — the  curing  demands  costly 
equipment — the  extra  handling  and  the 
extra  Havana  are  expensive. 

True  enough,  Cinco  costs  your  dealer 
a  little  more  than  other  cigars  retailing  at 
6  cents.  But  not  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

Our  interest  in  the  public  is  a  selfish 
one.  So  long  as  we  give  you  better  value 
for  your  money  than  you  can  get  elsewhere  you 
will  be  interested  in  Cinco  cigars — no  longer. 
Each  year  the  demand  for  Cinco  exceeds  the 
production.  This  has  been  our  assurance  that 
our  manufacturing  methods  excel. 

Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.,  Incorporated 

Philadelphia 

Established    1850 
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AUSTIN  METHOD 


Austin  Freight  Storage  Warehouse, 
any  length  in  multiples  of  20  ft. 


wide, 


Austin  Inbound  Freight  House.  52  ft.  wide.  Has  10  ft. 
platform  with  marquee.  Any  length  in  multiples  of  20  ft. 
300  ft.  guaranteed  in  30  working-days. 


Austin  Standard  adapted  to  Locomotive-erecting_  and 
Machine  shop — 500  ft.  of  this  substantial  structure  in  90 
working-days. 


Austin  Railway  Round  House — A  standard  type  of  round 
house  construction  with  unusual  flexibility.  A  20-stall  structure 
completed  in  90  working-days. 


CLEVELAND  .16113  Euclid  Ave.,  Eddy  4500 

NEW  YORK        217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

PHILADELPHIA 

1026  Bulletin  Building,  Spruce  1291 

WASHINGTON 

1313  II  Street  N.  W.,  Franklin  6420 
DETROIT,  1430  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Cherry  4466 
PITTSBURGH  493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 

INDIANAPOLIS 

717  Merchants  Bank  Building,  Main  6428 
CHICAGO 

43  7  Peoples  Gas  Building.  Harrison  8360 
/•'<>r  Foreign  Business:  American  Steel  Export 
Company,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


Austin  Standard  Type,  reasonable  amount  of  which  can  be  erected 
in  30  working-days. 

Railway  Buildings 
in  30  Working-Days 

If  you  need  Railway  Buildings  in  record 
time,  wire  Austin.  If  you  need  Railway 
Freight  Storage  Warehouses  in  30  working- 
days,  wire  Austin.  If  you  will  have  need  for 
Railway  Locomotive-Erecting  and  Machine 
Shops,  and  Round  Houses,  before  snow  flies, 
wire  Austin. 

The  same  Austin  Building  Service  that  has 
made  so  many  records  in  the  construction  of 
industrial  buildings  of  every  conceivable  kind 
is  now  being  applied  to  Railway  Construction 
with  equally  remarkable  results. 

Examine  the  cross-sections  of  Austin  Stand- 
ards for  Railway  Buildings  shown  on  this  page. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  sturdy  and  substantial 
buildings  the  Austin  Company  is  ready  to 
erect  in  quick  time  at  any  point  on  your  line. 

Austin  Book  of  Railway  Buildings 

This  book  gives  complete  descriptions, 
cross-sections  and  illustrations  of  all  Austin 
Standards  for  Railway  Buildings.  It  contains 
engineering  data  of  practical  value  to  Railway 

Officials  and  Engineers. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
RAILWAY- 
BUILDINGS 
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Austin  Standard  Factory  Buildings  are  sturdy  and  substantial.     Any 
reasonable  amount  of  this  type  can  bj  built  i.i  60  working-days. 

Industrial  Buildings 
Just  as  Quickly 

There  are  now  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
sturdiness  and  permanency  of  Austin  Speedy 
Construction  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  30-\vorking-day  delivery 
of  a  complete  factory-building  has  made  it 
possible  for  many  of  the  country's  largest 
manufacturers  to  advance  production  by 
months  rather  than  days. 

In  22  working-days  from  date  of  order  The  Dayton- 
Wright  Airplane  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  moved  into 
its  fourth  Austin  Building  within  the  year. 

In  23  working-days  from  date  of  order  The  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Co.  began  moving  machinery 
into  an  Austin  Building  and  in  30  working-days  the 
building  was  delivered  complete. 

The  Austin  Company  is  prepared  to  give  this 
same  quick  service  to  manufacturers  in  practically 
every  field. 

Austin  Book  of  Buildings  Gives  Further  Data 

In  this  book  there  are  complete  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  the  ten  Austin  Standards.  These 
Standards  will  be  found  to  cover  most  industrial 
needs.  They  represent  true  economy  in  industrial 
housing,  and  should  be  familiar  to  those  making 
decisions  with  regard  to  factory-buildings  of  any  kind. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 


Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


(58) 


IN  ME' 


Austin  No.  3  Standard   Factory-Buildings.     Many  milfs 
of  this  type  of  building  now  housing  urgent  production. 


Ai^tin  No.  4  Standard  Factory-Building.    A  saw-tooth  type 
of  building  that  can  be  built  any  size  in  bays  20  ft.  by  30  ft. 


Austin  No.  6  Standard  Factory-Building.  A  sturdy  type  of 
building  for  heavy  crane  operation.  Any  reasonable  amount 
completed  in  60  working-days. 


Austin  No.  10  Standard  Factory  Building.  Another  type 
for  crane  operation.  Any  reasonable  amount  completed  in 
60  working-days. 


The  Austin  Motto  is  "Results, 
not  excuses." 

The  Austin  Record  to  date  is: 
120,000  square  feet  on  one  job  in 
30  working-days:  540,000  square 
feet — more  than  one  mile  of 
buildings  on  the  same  job — in 
55  calendar-days. 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
RAILWAY- 
BUILDINGS 
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then  swung  up  his  rifle  and  cracked  the 
man's  skull. 

The  other  youngster  figures  that,  as  he 
got  two  and  a  third  Germans  for  each 
one  of  his  wounds,  the  balance  is  much  in 
his  favor  despite  the  fact  that  the  odds 
were  greatly  against  him  from  the  first. 
This  is  how  it  happened: 

After  going  through  the  enemy's  wire 
near  Vair  Wood,  he  found  himself  under 
fire  from  a  machine  gun  hidden  in  a  wheat- 
field,  and  was  wounded  badly  in  the  thigh 
with  an  armor-piercing  bullet  designed  for 
tanks. 

Tie  fell  at  once,  but  staggering  up  again 
threw  a  bomb  at  the  German  gun-crew 
and  killed  four  of  them.  One  ran  and 
disappeared  into  a  dugout.  The  American 
corporal  followed  him  Jdown  and  the  man 
turned  to  leap  at  him  in  the  darkness,  but 
he  killed  him  with  his  bayonet. 

He  went  up  from  the  dugout  again  to 
the  light  of  day  above,  and  a  German 
soldier  wounded  him  again,  but  lie  paid 
a  price  for  the  blow  with  his  own  life. 

Another  German  attacked  him,  wounded 
him  for*,  a  third  time,  and  was  killed  by 
this  lad  whose  bayonet  was  so  quick. 

That  made  six  Germans,  and  the 
seventh  was  a  machine-gunner  whom  he 
shot.  By  this  time  the  American  corporal 
was  weak  and  bleeding  from  his  wounds, 
and  while  he  lay,  unable  to  go  farther,  he 
hoisted  a  rag  onto  his  rifle  as  a  signal  to  the 
stretcher-bearers,  Avho  came  and  carried 
him  back. 

The  tanks,  too,  seemed  to  have  felt  the 
spirit  of  '76  thrilling  their  cumbersome 
frames,  for  they  reentered  the  action  on 
the  British  front  with,  renewed  vigor  on 
July  4.  Their  principal  celebration,  how- 
ever, was  pulled  off  on  the  6th  when,  in 
the  push  that  gained  another  400  yards 
on  a  mile  front  for  the  Australians,  they 
did  gallant  service.     Says  The  Times: 

The    tanks   were    astonishing    in    their 

methods  of  maneuver,  and  aroused  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Australians,  many 
of-  whom,  perhaps,  had  been  a  little 
prejudiced  against  these  land-ships  after 
their  first  introduction.  They  advanced 
i:i  the  half-light  of  dawn  without  delay,  and 
moved  with  skill  and  judgment  to  any 
point  where  the  infantry  needed  their  help. 

The  ordinary  ranks  of  German  soldiers 
surrendered  helplessly  wherever  the  tanks 
crawled  around  them  with  a  sweep  of 
fire  from  their  flanks,  but  there  were 
some  machine-gun  nests  where  the  Ger- 
man teams  used  their  weapons  with  their 
usual  courage  and  deadly  resolution.  It 
was  against  them  that  the  tanks  were 
supremely  useful  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
assaulting  troops  and  destroying  these 
strong  points. 

In  one  case  they  trampled  down  six 
machine  guns  in  action,  and  elsewhere 
one  tank  ran  over  three  machine  guns  and. 
seeing  a  fourth  still  firing,  turned  and 
made  straight  for  if  and  crusht  it  into  the 
earth  with  its  gunners.  At  another  point 
a  tank  destroyed  the  teams  of  five  heavy 
machine  guns  and  took  the  weapons  inside 
as  valuable  trophies. 

The  tanks  had  their  most  startling 
adventure  that  morning  when  one  of 
them   steered   for  a    mound   of  earth   which 

the  tank  pilot   shrewdly  suspected  as  the 

hiding-place  of  a  machine-gun  nest,  alt  ho 
all  was  quiet  there.'  The  big  engine  nio\  eil 
around  the  hillock  when  suddenly,  out  of  a 
concealed    trench  on   the  other  side,   forty 


men  ran  out  in  panic,  with  hands  up  in 
token  of  surrender.  One  machine  gun 
near  by  opened  fire,  but  the  tank  swerved 
and  smashed  it  under  its  vast  weight 
of  metal. 

After  their  quick  success  on  July  4, 
the  tanks  cruised  around  the  captured 
ground,  which  the  Australians  were  making 
ready  for  defense  against  any  counter- 
attack, and  the  pilots  came  out  of  their 
manholes  for  a  little  fresh  air,  and  asked 
the  infantry  if  there  was  anything  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  help.  There  was 
little  more  to  do  just  then,  as  the  field  of 
battle  was  quiet  and  the  prisoners  were; 
being  marshaled  under  escort;  but  the 
Australians  said  there  was  some  sniping 
from  a  wheat-field,  and  they  suggested 
that  a  tank  should  rout  out  the  sharp- 
shooters. 

"Right  oh!"  said  one  of  the  pilots, 
and,  maneuvering  his  engine  to  get  a 
field  of  fire  on  the  spot  pointed  out, 
sent  some  small  shells  into  the  wheat. 
Instantly  a  number  of  Germans  jumped 
up  and  then  fell  under  the  spray  of  ma- 
chine-gun bullets  which  the  tank  poured 
into  the  standing  crop.  One  group  of 
tanks  is  believed  to  have  captured  thirty 
machine  guns  and  caused  the  surrender 
of  200  men.    . 

When  the  fighting  tanks  returned  to 
their  assembly  place  after  the  battle  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
ready  to  go  into  action  again,  without  any 
repairs  or  respite,  after  some  forty-eight 
hours  of  heavy  and  exciting  work. 


IN   THE   AIR   WITH    MAJOR   MITCHEL 
THE  DAY  BEFORE  HIS  FATAL  FLIGHT 


"\  \7HERE   will  you  go  when  you  are 

V*  through  the  pursuit  school  here?" 
a  New  York  World  correspondent  asked 
Ala,j.  John  Purroy  Mitchel  shortly  before 
accompanying  the  aviator' as  a  passenger 
above  the  flying-field  at  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  on  the  day  preceding  the  fatal  flight 
of  New  York's  former  "fighting  mayor." 

"God  and  Washington  alone  know,"  was 
Mitchel's  laughing  reply.  "I  have  every 
hope  that  it  will  be  across.  Wish  me  luck 
for  overseas,  will  you?" 

On  the  following  day — July  6 — he  fell 
to  his  death  on  the  Gerstner  flying-field. 

Major  Mitchel  had  made  rapid  work  of 
his  preparation  for  the  air-service.  He  was 
assigned  to  aviation  training  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  in  January  last.  He  made  his  first 
flight  with  an  instructor  on  February  27, 
and  he  passed  his  final  tests  and  became  a 
lull-Hedged  Army  aviator  on  June  15.  He 
was  a  daring  airman,  and  one  of  the  mech- 
anicians on  the  field  recently  remarked: 

"It  makes  my  hair  stand  on  end  to  see 
Major  Mitchel  fly.  lie  takes  so  many 
risks  and  seems  to  think  nothing  of  it." 

His  one  wish  was  that  he  might  get  over 
to  the  Western  Front  where  he  could  do 
some  work  that    would  count. 

lust  before  Leaving  for  California,  Major 
Mitchel  was  present  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Hankers'  Club  in  New  Fork.  A  friend 
suggested   that    his  return   to  New    York   be 

made  the  occasion  of  another  such  gather- 
ing. After  a  moment's  thought.  Mr. 
Mitchel    said    quieth  : 

"I  have  a  hunch  that  I  am  not  coming 
back." 


He  was  told  that  hunches  usually  worked 
by  contraries,  but  he  insisted  that  nothing 
could  shake  the  feeling  that  he  had. 

Promptly  after  his  defeat  in  the  mayor- 
alty election  by  Mayor  Hylan  in  1917,  Air. 
Mitchel's  ambition  centered  on  what  he 
could  do  to  serve  his  country.  Says  the 
New  York  Sun: 

Within  a  few  days  after  he  had  been 
rejected  by  a  public  vote  in  which  the 
Tammany  candidate,  Mr.  Hylan,  received 
approximately  two  votes  for  every  one 
cast  for  himself,  Mr.  Mitchel  renewed 
his  appeal  to  the  War  Department  for 
permission  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
fighting  man  on  tin  first  line  of  battle. 
For  months  before  he  consented,  and  only 
after  earnest  persuasion,  it  is  known,  to 
become  a  second  time  a  candidate  for 
Mayor,  he  had  been  anxious  to  join  the 
Army.  He  had  trained  at  Plattsburg, 
coming  out  of  the  severe  test  imposed 
upon  civilian  candidates  at  that  camp 
with  great  distinction. 

His  training  had  been  for  infantry 
command.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
young  American  men  of  affairs  to  volun- 
teer for  the  arduous  labors  of  military 
training  at  the  first  Plattsburg  camp. 
There  he  distinguished  himself  for  as- 
siduous study,  both  mental  and  physical. 
He  renewed  his  training  at  the  second 
camp,  and  at  the  end  of  his  training  he 
was  well  qualified,  in  the  opinion  of 
regular  Army  officers  that  had  observed 
his  progress  and  keenness,  to  lead  men. 
Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  apply  for  service  he  sought 
from  the  Government  an  assignment  to 
infantry  service.  That  was  his  first 
thought.  Months  passed  without  result. 
Eventually  General  Squier,  Chief  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  procured  for  him  a  com- 
mission in  that  corps  in  the  Aviation 
Section.  Apparently  it  was  the  only  open- 
ing available  for  Mr.  Mitchel.  General 
Squier  was  his  personal  friend.  That 
offer  was  accepted  in  January,  1918,  and 
Mr.  Alitchel,  now  a  Alajor,  was  assigned 
to  aviation-training  at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

"Be  right  and  speak  out"  was  the 
formula  of  John  Purroy  Mitchel  while  he 
was  Mayor  of  New  York,  as  told  in  The 
Digest  of  September  8,  1«.»17.  And  that 
precept  ruled  him  in  all  his  affairs,  per- 
sonal and  public. 

"No  matter  how  straight  and  clean  a 
man  may  wish  to  be.  doesn't  he  have  to 
compromise  a  little  bit  now  and  then  if 
he  is  in  politics?"  he  was  once  asked, 
and  his  reply  was  an  uncompromising 
•No." 

"A  man  in  public  office  has  to  associ- 
ate sometimes  with  men  he  doesn't  like 
to  associate  with."  he  said,  "but  the  idea 
of  being  'slick.'  of  'playing  the  game,"  is 
the  old  idea  the  Tammany  idea.  I  don't. 
believe  a  man  has  to  stoop  to  such  de- 
vices. To  my  mind  there  is  only  one 
course  to  pursue:  'Be  right  and  speak 
out.'" 

The  staff  correspondent  of  Tin  World 
at  the  Gerstner  Field  thus  tells  of  his  flight 
with  the  Major  on  the  day  before  the 
hit  tel's  death: 

In  his  flying  clothes  he  was  picturesque. 

He  broughl   with  him  here  the  helmet  and 
jacket    he  wore  in  the  now    familiar  photo- 
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That  Job  Lost  Us  Money! 


Not  a  pleasant  experience,  to  find  that  your  business  is 
losing  money.  This  realization  may  come  as  a  surprise. 
For  instance,  a  big  order  with  apparently  a  good  margin  of 
profit.  Then  the  sudden  knowledge  that  the  profits  are 
not  there! 

Men  who  get  this  news  want  to  find  out  two  things,  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

First,  "Why  didn't  we  make  money?" 

Second,  "Why  didn't  we  know  we  weren't  going  to 
make  money  ?" 

Verv  likely  the  same  answer  will  suffice  for  both  ques- 
tions—the cost  system  was  lacking  or  inadequate. 

The  manufacturer  who  doesn't  know  \\\>  exact  cost 
figures   cannot   expect  to  set  his  selling  prices  intelligently. 

Only  with  a  system  which  shows  co.-t  fluctuation, 
month  by  month  or  week  by  week,  can  >elling  figures  be 
so  governed  that  profit  is  assured.  Only  through  such  a 
system  can  the  leaks  be  stopped  which  cause  cost  expenses 
to  creep  up  into  the  profit  margin. 

Among  the  main  valuable  helps  contained  in  the 
Hammermill  Portfolios  of  office  forms  are  factory  order  slips, 


job  sheets,  and  other  cost  forms  which  will  be  found  of 
the  greatest  service  in  obtaining  and  recording  the  variety 
of  data  necessary  to  accurate  cost  computation.  You  will 
be  interested  in  them  because  the  constantly  fluctuating 
prices  of  material,  labor,  and  transportation,  found  in  every 
business  today,  make  detailed  cost  figuring  and  analysis  a 
greater  necessity  than  ever  before. 

Write  us,  .stating  what  vour  product  is,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  portfolio  you  will  find  of  greatest  use.  It  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  quality  and  various  finishes  of 
Hammermill  Bond,  and  as  you  see  how  this  reliable, 
economical  paper  will  meet  vour  every  printing  need,  you 
will  appreciate  why  so  main  big  concerns  are  using 
Hammermill  Bond  for  all  their  office  printing. 

Your  printer  knows  Hammermill  Bond,  and  knows -that 
standing  instructions  for  its  use  will  enable  him  to  give  you 
complete  paper  satisfaction  on  every  job.  Made  in  white 
and  twelve  colors,  and  in  three  finishes — bond,  ripple, 
and  linen. 

The  complete  set  of  Hammermill  Portfolios  will  be  sent 
to  any  printer  who  will  write  to  u?  tor  them. 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER    COMPANY,   ERIK,   PENNSYLVANIA 

Look  for  //lis  ivatcrmark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to   the  public 


"T/ie  Utility  Business  Paper" 
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raphs  taken  at  San  Diego.  He  wore 
hese  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  when  on 
Viday  he  made  ready  to  go  up  with  me  he 
joked  so  strikingly  like  the  "J.  P."  of 
he  bust  picture  passed  by  the  Committee 
n  Public  Information  that  I  remarked 
ipon  it. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  picture 
tas.  ever  been  published?"  Major  Mitchel 
ried.  "Why,  there  was  every  possible 
mderstanding  when  they  were  taken  that 
hey  wouldn't  be.  What  other  ones  were? 
)id  they  publish  that  one  with  Leonard 
his  instructor)  and  me  in  the  ship  to- 
gether? Well,  what  do  you  know  about 
hat!" 

His  interest  and  amusement  over  this 
vere  boyish,  and  he  was  still  laughing 
ibout  it  when  he  took  his  place  in  the 
•ear  seat  of  the  big  Hispano-Suiza  that 
lad  been  made  ready  for  the  flight. 

When  the  blocks  had  been  pulled 
rom  before  the  wheels,  ho  "taxied" 
'or  a  considerable  distance  up  the  wind, 
;hen  turned  about  and  started  down  it, 
ifting  so  smoothly  that  his  passenger 
lid  not  realize  the  earth  had  been  left 
intil  the  machine  was  well  in  the  air. 
rhen  in  great  circles  it  was  carried  higher 
ind  higher  until  an  elevation  of  about 
5,500  feet  had  been  reached. 

There  Major  Mitchel  leaned  over  the 
side  of  the  fuselage  and  shouted  through 
the  roar  of  the  propeller: 

"Now  I'll  show  you  some  of  the  things 
you've  heard  about.  This  one  will  be" — 
But  his  passenger  never  heard  what, 
for  Major  Mitchel's  head  was  back  be- 
hind his  cowl  and  the  plane  was  tipping 
over  to  the  left.  Over  it  went  until  the 
passenger  looked  straight  down  between 
the  wings  to  the  dappled  green  of  rice- 
fields  barred  with  the  silver-gray  of  their 
dikes,  a  mile  below.  Slowly  the  machine 
came  back  to  an  even  keel  and  tipped 
as  far  to  the  right. 

"Feel  all  right?"  came  Major  Mitchel's 
voice  through  the  roar  again.  "Fine. 
This  time  keep  your  eyes  outside  the  car, 
because  I'm  going  to  put  you  over  on  your 
back." 

His  voice  died  away  and  the  plane  went 
into  an  Immelmann  turn,  which  involves 
a  complete  change  of  direction  by  going 
straight  up,  turning  slowly  but  inexorably 
backward,  till  one  feels  as  if  he  sat  in  an 
easy-chair  let  down  to  the  last  notch,  then 
dipping  to  the  side  and  righting  itself 
with  its  nose  pointed  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  had  just  come. 

Thereupon  I  told  the  truth  as  to  how 
I  felt.  Sea-sickness  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it,  and  the  pilot  shouted,  "All 
ri^hl ;  we'll  not  do  any  more;  we'll  go 
home." 

Later  lie  explained  regretfully  that  he 
had  meant  to  go  into  a  tail-spin,  but  he 
euii  tented  himself  with  starting  down- 
ward in  huge  swoops  a  mile  or  more  in 
width  until  he  reached  an  elevation  of 
between  2.000  and  2,r>()0  feet.     Then  lie 

went  Straight  ahead  toward  the  landing- 
field,  nosed  Hie  plane  downward,  and 
dived  straight  for  the  great  circle  marked 
on  the  turf  to  indicate  Hie  Landing-place. 

Once  on  (lie  way  another  plane  "crossed" 
Major  Mitchel's,  and  to  escape  the  cur- 
rent   ill'   air   created    by    it    he   came    to   an 

even  keel,  dipt  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right, 
and  resumed  his  dive.     It   went    through 

then  to  its  glorious  end,  and  the  hump 
with  which  the  wheels  of  the  plane  met 
tli'  earth  was  no  more  than  one  might 
give  iii  knocking  at  the  door.  The  ob- 
servers called  it  a  perfect  landing;  to 
lie  it    seemed   more  skilful   than  any    I    had 

ever  Been,  and   I   had  been  watching  men 


with  many  more  hours  of  flying  than  the 
former  Mayor  had  on  his  record. 

This  flight  had  been  a  little  less  than 
thirty  minutes  in  length.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  a  somewhat  longer  one, 
which  was  Major  Mitchel's  first  in  a  scout 
machine — and  the  last  but  one. 


"OVER  THERE"  ON  THE  LAST  VOYAGE 
OF  THE  "PRESIDENT  LINCOLN" 


IF  you  are  just  an  ordinary  citizen  with 
no  particular  business  on  board,  but 
are  curious  and  would  like  to  look  over  one 
of  the  transports  that  carry  our  troops 
"over  there"  you  must  first  obtain  per- 
mission from  one  of  the  three  properly 
constituted  authorities.  First  there  is  the 
Army  Transport  Service.  Your  request 
will  be  denied  without  explanation.  Then 
you  may  try  the  Commandant  in  charge 
of  naval  construction.  Your  application 
is  taken  politely  under  consideration  and — 
promptly  forgotten.  Your  last  hope  is 
the  Army  and  Navy  Department  which, 
if  all  the  conditions  are  just  right,  may 
grant  the  desired  permission  to  inspect 
the  transport. 

It  so  happened  that  such  a  visit  was 
made  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Wash- 
ington authorities,  and  the  transport 
selected  was  the  ill-fated  President  Lincoln, 
formerly  a  Hamburg-American  liner,  and 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  when  800  miles  at  sea,  while 
on  her  way  back  to  the  United  States. 

The  visitor's  impressions  of  the  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  which  are  printed  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
sort  of  life  and  surroundings  of  our  boys 
on  any  American  transport  during  the  first 
stage  of  their  journey  to  the  Front: 

The  decks  of  the  steamship  present  a 
totally  different  appearance  from  her  pas- 
senger days.  They  are  bare  of  deck- 
chairs  or  any  other  thing  that  would 
encumber  them  and  interfere  with  their 
use  as  an  exercise  and  drill-ground.  All 
non-essentials  have  been  swept  away,  but 
the  ship  is  none  the  less  attractive  for 
their  absence. 

Cabins  and  smoking-rooms  on  the  hur- 
ricane-deck have  been  opened  into  one 
another  and  furnish  no  small  recreation 
space,  which  is  set  with  small  tables  for 
cards  and  other  light  games.  The  decks 
below  and  the  former  saloons  and  draw- 
ing-rooms exhibit  the  greatest  change. 
Their  furnishings  have  been  taken  out 
and  now  serve  mostly  in  club-rooms  for 
soldiers  and  marines  when  they  are  ashore. 

As  the  men  come  on  board  and  are 
assigned  in  platoons  to  quarters  they  are 
given  the  following  articles:  a  length  of 
strong  white  canvas  six  feet  by  four,  the 
hammock,  a  mattress  which  will  serve  at 
need  as  a  life-preserver,  a  thick  blanket . 
and  a  big  bath-towel.  These  things  with 
their  toilet  articles  form  the  necessities  of 
the  voyage. 

Having  received  them  the  soldiers  are 
filed  down  in  platoons  to  their  quarters 
on  the  ship  and  a  half-dozen  marines 
instruct  them  in  how  to  swing  and  lash 
the  hammock,  a  task  in  which,  by  the 
way,  they  have  already  received  some 
theoretic  drill  at    the  cantonments. 

On  the  lower  deck  between  the  ports 
are  Bel   tables  of  bright  w  hite  pine  scrubbed 


to  a  nicety.  At  inter vals  are  sculleries 
which  are  to  serve  for  butler's  pantries. 
At  these  tables  each  man  has  his  as- 
signed place  for  chow  and  at  other  times 
the  tables  are  used  for  reading,  study, 
writing,  or  recreation  like  cards.  A  shelf 
is  handily  placed  near  the  tables  to  hold 
books  and  writing  materials. 

Finally  the  big  transport  starts  on  her 
voyage.  She  is  picked  up  by  her  convoy 
and  heads  for  the  shores  of  France.  And 
then: 

At  the  first  peep  of  day  a  gong  resounds 
through  each  deck  and  the  deck-master's 
voice  is  heard  shouting: 
"Hit  the  deck,  mates!" 
The  electric  lights  are  switched  on  as  a 
second  invitation  to  the  sleepy  heads, 
and  before  five  minutes  have  elapsed  every 
man  is  out  of  his  hammock,  folding  his 
blanket,  and  clewing  up  his  hammock.  A 
simultaneous  grab  is  made  for  the  toilet 
articles  and  the  men  line  up  for  roll-call. 
Each  platoon,  remember,  is  treated  as  an 
entity  and  this  preliminary  passes  quicker 
than  might  seem  possible. 

Then  follows  the  rush  of  the»boys  to  the 
shower-baths,  and  it  is  a  rush.  Jostling 
and  cheering,  they  are  shoved  up  one  by 
one  and  shouts  of  healthy  enjoyment  greet 
the  rush  of  water,  while  all  sorts  of  horse- 
play, including  a  good  deal  of  spattering, 
ensue.  Back  to  their  hammocks  they  rush, 
shaking  their  bath-towels,  and  another 
few  minutes  are  given  to  cleaning  up  and 
getting  into  their  clothes. 

Inspection  comes  next  and  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  every  morning.  Absolute  cleanli- 
ness is  required  and  insisted  on.  The  in- 
spection is  made  by  officers,  changed  even 
day,  who  appear  at  this  early  hour  in 
complete  uniform  even  to  the  spotless 
white  gloves. 

All  are  now  ready  for  chow  and  from 
the  companionway  arrive  two  jackies 
staggering  under  an  immense  cylinder. 
Behind  them  walks  another  carrying  a 
great  can  like  a  gigantic  milk-can  and 
then  come  two  others,  each  loaded  with 
four  loaves  of  bread,  the  size  that  a  Gar- 
gantua  would  need  for  a  little  snack.  By 
this  time  the  men  are  seated  at  their 
tables  and  they  give  way  unrebuked  to 
all  kinds  of  merriment. 

In  the  cylinder,  when  the  top  is  un- 
screwed, in  the  scullery  are  nests  of  vessels 
holding  the  soup  and  meat  and  vegetables 
and  keeping  them  as  hot  as  when  they 
left  the  cook's  galley.  The  big  can  is,  in 
fact,  a  thermos  bottle  which  gives  up 
steaming  coffee.  Tea  and  cocoa  are  served 
also,  but  by  tradition  all  these  liquids 
pass  under  one  name  which  the  landsmen 
soon  adopt.     It  is  "Java." 

The  food  is  plentiful  and  good.  At  two 
meals  there  are  always  beans  cooked  to  a 
consistency  of  soup,  and  meat  is  served 
once  a  day,  commonly  a  stew.  A  fresh 
vegetable  appears  on  every  menu  for  din- 
ner and  supper.  At  the  last  meal  of  the 
day  apples  or  jam  serves  as  a  dainty  and 
occasionally  stewed  fruit. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  six  o'clock,  dinner 
follows  at  11:30,  and  supper  at  i  :.'>(). 
Sometimes  a  lunch  of  crackers  and  bouil- 
lon is  served  on  deck  between  dinner  and 
supper.  The  men  are  in  their  bunks  and 
hammocks     by     sundown     and     the     black 

transport,   all   lights  out.   moves  steadily 
through  the  night. 

As  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  have 
never  been  at  868  extra  attention  i>  paid 
to    the    pool    sailors    in    the    earlv     da.v 

tin    voyage,  and  the  diet   >>f  these  differs 

somewhat    from     that     of     the    hard.v      men 

who  do  not  sacrifice  t.»  Neptune.     All  the 
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The  Newest  Hudson  Super-Six 

It,  like  all  models,  is  limited  in  numbers 


This  four-passenger  coupe  model 
is  the  newest  car  from  the  Hudson 
shops. 

The  quantity  that  can  be  produced 
this  year  is  necessarily  limited.  Only 
the  largest  Hudson  distributors  are 
likely  to  receive  cars  of  this  type  and 
with  them  the  number  they  will  get 
will  be  restricted  to  a  very  few. 

That  is,  of  course,  not  exclusive  to 
this  one  model  of  Hudsons. 

All  Super-Six  models  are  in  great 
demand  and  the  supply  has  not  at 
any  time  this  year  been  equal  to  it. 

The  Super-Six  is  now  in  its  third 
year.  More  than  sixty  thousand 
have  been  delivered  to  users.  From 
the  very  day  when  the  first  Super- 
Six  was  announced  its  popularity 
has  led  all  fine  cars. 

This  it  did  first  in  interest,  then 
in  performance  and  then  in  sales  as 
the  production  grew. 


No  wonder.  What  car  has  shown 
such  performance?  None  has  equaled 
its  records  against  time,  in  long 
endurance  and  in  speed  contests. 
No  car  has  made  a  stronger  showing 
in  hard  usage  and  for  long  endurance. 

Everyone  of  its  60,000  users  attest 
that  fact.  The  demand  grows.  But 
dealers  cannot  meet  it  because  pro- 
duction cannot  be  brought  up  to 
the  sales  requirements. 

This  new  model  meets  a  strong 
demand.  It  was  started  months  ago 
before  present  conditions  became  so 
acute. 

Dealers  were  supplied  with  photo- 
graphs and  specifications,  with  which 
they  secured  orders  that  will  absorb 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cars  of  its 
type  that  will  be  available. 

Some  types  are  entirely  exhausted. 

Whatever  type  Super-Six  you  may 
want  should  be  arranged  for  now. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


J 
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Cylinder  Heat ! 

Havoline  Oil  will  not 
break  under  it! 


Do  you  know  that  each  of 
your  automobile  motor-cylin- 
ders is  a  pretty  hot  place — 
3000°  in  the  combustion 
chamber  and  400°  on  the 
cylinder-walls  ? 

These  walls  must  be  lubri- 
cated— we  know  that.  They 
must  be  lubricated  at  a  tem- 
perature that  breaks  down 
poor  oils.  A  breaking  oil  is 
something  you  should  know 
about  and  avoid. 

When  an  oil  breaks  due  to 
excessive  heat,  its  chemical 
composition  changes — it  does 
not  remain  the  original  oil. 
A  physical  change  takes  place 
also  the  oil  loses  part  of 
its  original  and  invaluable 
continuous-film  producing 
quality  so  necessary  for  effi- 
cient lubrication. 

Partial  lubrication  of  a  gas- 


oline engine  permits  gas  leak- 
age, loss  of  power,  and  exces- 
sive wear. 

Your  motor  needs  complete 
lubrication.  Only  by  such 
can  you  expect  maximum 
efficiency,  minimumwear,and 
that  peculiar  satisfaction  of 
a  perfect  running  motor. 
Then  feed  your  engine  the 
oil  that  stands  up  where  it  is 
needed.  Feed  it  the  oil  that 
does  not  break  under  piston 
heat. 

Havoline  Oil  comes  in  sealed 
containers,  your  guarantee 
of  uniform  quality. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of 
Havoline  Oil  iinil  pure,  sweet  tallow. 
Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 

Jnutan  llrfmiuQ  (Umnpamj 
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Producers  and  Rennets 
of  Petroleum 


New  York 


HAVOLINE  OIL 
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"It  makes  a  difference" 


men  are  in  good  health  when  they  come 
aboard;  that  is  a  point  carefully  looked 
after,  but  some  of  the  Westerners  may 
be  counted  on  to  fill  the  bunks  in  the 
hospital,  of  which  there  are  several. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  men  are  taken 
to  the  main  deck  in  relays  and  put  through 
a  strenuous  drill,  after  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  lounge  about  the  decks  and 
smoke.  No  smoking  is  permitted  between 
decks,  and  the  usual  smoking-rooms  are 
yiven  up  to  the  officers.  Some  of  the  time 
is  occupied  in  acquiring  new  accomplish- 
ments that  will  be  found  useful  in  the 
womanless  world  into  which  they  are 
voyaging,  for,  says  the  writer  in  the  *S  u  n  : 

Not  many  of  the  men  come  from  the 
cantonments  versed  in  the  needlewoman's 
art  and  this  is  taught  and  practised 
among  them.  Nearly  every  one  has  a  com- 
fort kit  containing  thread  and  needles 
and  all  the  boys  are  keen  to  do  their  own 
mending. 

They  take  a  boyish  sort  of  enjoyment, 
too,  in  comparing  their  luxuries,  the 
woolen  socks  and  sweater,  helmet,  and 
gauntlets  which  have  been  knitted  and 
presented  to  them. 

Eight,  perhaps  nine,  days  are  occupied 
in  transit,  and  routine  has  been  established, 
comfort  attained,  and  custom  almost 
made  sailors  of  even  the  driest  Western 
product.  When  the  transport  takes  leave 
of  her  convoys  to  enter  the  port  of  desti- 
nation it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  excite- 
ment that  prevails  on  board. 

The  disembarkation  is  another  story. 
Loud  is  the  welcome  accorded  to  each  new 
reenf orcement ;  the  quays  are  crowded 
with  enthusiastic  people,  bands  play, 
handkerchiefs  wave,  a  great  shout  goes 
up  as  the  stalwart  young  fellows,  trim  in 
their  shore-going  garb,  step  on  this  land 
which  seems  at  once  so  friendly. 


BANDITS   STILL  UNCHECKED  ARE 
TERRORIZING    CHINA 


THE  murder  of  .1.  \Y.  Laidlaw,  manager 
of  a  branch  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  at  Wahu,  Province  of  Anhwei, 
China,  by  Chinese  bandits,  has  again 
called  attention  to  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  ( Chinese  authorities  to  cope  with  the 
growing  lawlessness  of  the  country,  a  fact 
which  the  press  of  Japan  have  recently 
emphasized.  The  \ew  York  Evening  Post, 
quoting  The  New  East,  says: 

Kidnaping  of  well-to-do  people  has 
always  been  more  or  less  common  in 
China,  but  the  crime  is  now  greatly  on  the 

increase.  Rich  merchants,  their  son-  01 
small  children,  are  taken  by  bandits, 
carried  off  to  the  hills,  or  otherv.  ise  secreted 
ami  held  until  ransomed.  If  their  friends 
refuse   to   pay.    murder   is  sometimes  done. 

That  is  a  commonplace  of  existence  in  the 
provinces,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  them- 
selves arc  concerned.  Rut  it  is  a  new 
development,  and  an  ominous  one.  thai 
foreigners  are  being  subjected  to  such 
treatment. 

A  month  ago  Messrs.  Kyle  and  Puroell, 
American  engineers  engaged  in  railway 
SUTVe\  work  for  the  lirm  of  Siems  Carey, 
were  attacked  in  Honan,  their  guard  over- 
powered, their  tnonej  taken,  and  them- 
selves captured.  The  bandit-  thereafter 
offered  to  ransom  them,  for  money,  in 
exchange   for   arm-   and    ammunition,    and 
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even  for  employmenl  in  the  regular  amy 
for  tin'   whole   l);iii<l   and    its  Leader,    the 
Leader  to  be  given  an   independent  com- 
mand in  his  <»w  11  region] 

In  Suiyuan  the  other  da\  a  Swedish 
missionary  was  kidnaped  and  carried 
off  into  (lie  interior  of  Mongolia  as  a 
prisoner.  Troops  have  been  Benl  to  rescue 
liim,  Imi  there  is  yel  no  word  of  liis  release. 
Four  days  ago  two  A mcrica  11  lady  mission- 
aries, Mrs.  Dixon  and  .Miss  Catherine 
Smith,  were  carried  off  by  brigands  some- 
where near  the  Shantung  border.  The 
local  magistrate  warned  the  elders  of  all 
the  adjacent,  villages  that  three  in  each 
village  would  immediately  be  decapitated 
if  the  ladies  were  DOl  forthcoming.  Merci- 
fully this  threat  has  had  the  desired  effect. 

What  foreigners  have  to  suffer  is  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  as  compared  with  the 
misery  inflicted  on  the  natives.  A  mis- 
sionary in  Shensi  draws  a  harrowing 
picture  of  what  is  happening  there.  His 
tow  n  was  \  isited  by  a  hand  of  robbers,  W  ho 

gutted    the   whole    place  and   carried   a\\a\ 

the  principal  inhabitants.  The  magis- 
trate was  hidden  in  the  missionary's  house, 
hut  the  robbers  forced  their  way  in  and 
took  him  away.  Many  people  w  etc 
murdered  during  that  visit  and  many 
wounded  by  rifle-shots  or  bayonets,  hut 
the  horrible  thing  is  that  there  are  about 
forty  men  and  women  in  the  hospital 
suffering  from  dreadful  burns,  received 
while  the  robbers  roasted  them  in  order  to 
make  them  disclose  where  their  valuables 
were  hid. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  when  the 
first  band  had  gone,  a  second  and  inde- 
pendent one  arrived  and  took  possession  of 
the  town.  As  the  missionary  wrote,  these 
cutthroats  were  going  round  looking  to 
see  if  their  predecessors  had  left  anything 
worth  having.  The  inhabitants  were  in  a 
sore  condition  of  suspense,  and  the  mis- 
sionary had  little  hope  that  his  property 
would  continue  to  be  respected. 

These  are  the  acts  of  acknowledged 
marauders,  but  it  seems  that  there  is 
another  class  in  China  which  is  equally 
to  he  feared,  for,  says  The  Post: 

In  S/.echwan  the  soldiers  are  military 
men  by  day  and  brigands  by  night,  and 
they  respect  nobody.  Many  foreigners 
ha\  e  been  robbed  in  S/.echwan,  some 
openly  by  brigands  in  daylight  and  others 
after  dark  by  men  strongly  suspected  to 
be  soldiers.  There  is  no  redress  to  be 
obtained  1>\  anybody.  Conditions  like  this 
prevail  probably  in  half  the  provinces  ill  tin 
country.  Specific  instances  are  so  numer- 
ous that  they  can  not  be  detailed.  But 
what  happened  on  March  21-24  at  Ping- 
kiang,  in  Hunan,  during  the  march  of  the 
northern  army  on  Chang-Sha.  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  the  regular  army. 

The  southern  armies  have  been  little 
belter,  and  there  are  numerous  instances 
on  record  of  wholesale  looting  by  both 
during  the  past  few  months.  The  south- 
ern forces,  during  the  general  retirement 
from  Yochow,  streamed  through  Peking  fur 
two  days  without  doing  any  damage.  The 
very  last  lot  of  southerners  broke  into  a 
few  shops  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  the  first  lot  of  the  northern  army 
arrived  and  a  reign  of  terror  commenced. 
The  men  spread  all  over  the  town,  break- 
ing into  houses  and  shops,  looting  and 
demanding  money.  A  Roman  Catholic 
priest  was  -hot  down,  and  is  now  in  hos- 
pital dangerously  wounded.  The  manager 
of  a  refuge  for  women  was  shot  dead. 
An  English  missionary  ladj  was  seized 
by    three   ruffians   who   dragged    the   rings 
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These  two  leather  manufacturing  plants, 
Drueding  Bros,  above  and  the  Keystone 
.eather  Company  below,  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  Steele  idea  in  Industrial 
Construction. 

Both  plants  were  built  before  this 
country  became  involved  in  war.  But 
so  carefully  had  each  business  been  stud- 
ied, so  thoroughly  the  immediate  and 
future  requirements  defined  that  when 
the  stress  of  war  added  its  extra  load  to 
their  production  problems,  each  plant  was 
fitted  to  expand  accordingly. 

Steele  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  for  all 
designing  and  construction  work,  the  routing  of 
materials,  layout  of  machinery  and  the  emplace- 
ment of  mechanical  equipment. 

WM.  STEELE  &  SONS  COMPANY 

Engineers  &   Constructors 
PHILADELPHIA  ^  TORONTO 
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Goodyear  Transports  Make 
A  nother  Record  Run 


1?IVE  heavily  laden  and  travel- 
-■-  stained  motor  trucks,  shod  with 
Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Tires, 
rolled  into  Chicago  recently  on  the 
first  lap  of  a  memorable  journey. 

They  were  part  of  Goodyear's  Akron- 
to-Boston  freight  fleet,  and  thirty- 
six  hours  earlier  had  been  dispatched 
from  the  factory  in  Akron  loaded 
with  materials  needed  by  the  com- 
pany's Chicago  branch. 

Traveling  night  and  day,  over  un- 
familiar roads,  the  trucks  covered 
the  440-mile  distance  in  an  actual 
running  time  of  22  hours,  maintain- 
ing an  average  hourly  speed  of  20 
miles. 

Not  only  does  this  record  break  all 
standing  marks  for  motor  truck 
travel  but  it  is  a  feat  unheard 
of  in  any  of  the  prevailing  railway 
schedules. 

Two  days  after  their  arrival  in 
Chicago,  the  trucks  were  loaded  with 
Red  Cross  supplies  urgently  wanted 
in  France,  and  under  military  escort 
were  dispatched  for  Baltimore. 

Four  days  later  they  reached  their 
destination,  having  covered  the  820 


miles  in  10 134  hours'elapsed  time,  with 
an  actual  running  time  of  53  hours. 

The  Akron-to-Chicago-to-Balti- 
more  trip  totaled  1,260  miles,  made 
in  75  hours'  actual  running  time, 
or  at  an  average  speed  of  nearly  17 
miles  an  hour. 

Important  as  it  is  as  an  indication 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  motor 
truck,  it  is  an  even  more  important 
demonstration  of  the  qualities  of 
Goodyear    Pneumatic    Cord  Tires. 

The  speed,  the  cushioning  power 
and  the  tractive  efficiency  of  these 
pneumatic  tires  open  up  to  the 
motor  truck  entirely  new  fields  of 
usefulness. 

They  allow  faster  travel  over 
enormously  increased  areas,  with 
greater  returns  from  oil  and  fuel 
and  less  truck  depreciation  than 
otherwise  is  possible. 

In  more  than  250  cities,  as  well  as 
in  our  Akron- to- Boston  highway 
transport  service,  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  have  con- 
vincingly proved  their  worth. 

Their  relation  to  the  future  of  motor 
transportation  is  so  immediate  and 
vital  that  it  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
regarded. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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off  her  fingers  and  threatened  to  cut  off 
her  hand  if  she  did  not  give  up  the  watch 
on  her  wrist. 

The  houses  of  a  missionary  and  the 
Standard  Oil  agent  were  looted,  as  well  as 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  Boys'  School  and 
the  Roman  Catholie  Girls'  School.  In- 
describable scenes  went  on  for  four  days, 
as  the  northern  troops  came  and  went, 
and  every  appeal  to  officers  was  met  with 
fair  words  and  no  fulfilment.  A  large  city 
was  completely  gutted  of  property,  the 
woodwork  of  the  houses  destroyed  for  fire- 
wood, horses  stabled  in  the  rooms,  and  so 
forth.  Women,  many  with  small  children, 
fled  by  hundreds  to  the  neighboring  hills, 
where  they  were  without  shelter  in  cold 
and  wet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  wicked 
outrage  was  deliberately  permitted  by  the 
military  authorities.  The  soldiers  de 
clared  that  they  were  limited  only  by  the 
order  not  to  kill.  Two  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pingkiang  were  similarly  pil- 
laged, and  it  was  reported  that  in  one  of 
them  nearly  all  the  population  had  been 
killed. 

The  explanation  of  such  occurrences  is 
simply  this:  The  troops  are  in  arrears  of 
pay,  they  are  discontented,  and  do  not 
care  to  fight  or  obey  orders.  They  are 
bribed  into  obedience  every  now  and  then 
by  being  let  loose  on  some  hapless  town  to 
help  themselves,  Unspeakable  misery  is 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants,  but  what  of 
it  so  long  as  the  designs  of  General  This 
or  General  That  are  duly  forwarded.  Such 
are  the  troops  of  the  militarist  Government 
now  established  in  Peking.  Nor  are  these 
isolated  instances.  Such  things  are  of 
constant  occurrence  wherever  there  are 
soldiers  in  China. 


RICHTHOFEN'S  OWN  STORY   OF  HIS 
FAMOUS  AIR   BATTLES 


HHHE  dispatches  from  the  Front  on 
*■  July  3  told  of  an  engagement  between 
nine  American  airplanes  and  thirteen  of 
Richthofen's  old  squadron,  in  which  six 
of  the  German  machines  were  brought 
down,  while  the  Americans  escaped  un- 
scathed. One  can  not  help  wondering — - 
without  detriment  to  the  victorious  Amer- 
icans— what  the  result  would  have  been 
had  Richthofen  been  alive  and  leading 
his  famous  organization — which  still  re- 
tains his  name  altho  the  airman  was 
killed  in  April — for  Richthofen  was  the 
greatest  German  flier. 

Richthofen  wore  the  Order  of  Merit, 
bestowed  by  the  Kaiser  for  more  than 
twenty  air  victories,  tho  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  down  more  than  eighty  French 
and  English  aviators.  "If  he  could  shoot 
as  well  as  he  maneuvers  he  would  be 
invincible,"  was  the  tribute  of  one  of  his 
English  rivals  who  begrudged  him  none  of 
the  credit  for  liis  daring  and  his  won- 
derful control  of  Ins  machine. 

When  "The  Red  Devil."  as  Richthofen's 
red  Fokker  was  called,  was  brought  down 
behind  the  British  lines  the  flier  was 
found  dead  in  the  machine.  lie  had 
been  shot  through  the  heart.  And  the 
English  buried  him  with  full  military 
honors,  and  over  his  grave  they  placed 
i  hese  w  ords: 

"  A  gallant  and  daring  enemy." 


The  following  story  of  the  experiences 
of  Capt.  Manfred  Freiherr  von  Richthofen 
was  written  by  the  airman  himself  just 
after  his  fiftieth  victory,  and  is  repro- 
duced in  Pearson's  Magazine.  He  tells 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first  Fokker  in 
which  he  attempted  to  engage  some  enemy 
machines  over  the  French  lines: 

Suddenly  my  motor  stopt  working; 
nothing  I  could  do  would  make  it  go  on.  I 
tried  everything  in  vain;  and  the  enemy 
machines  were  getting  near  me.  I  was 
helpless.  I  had  to  land  right  away  in  a 
field.  I  came  down  a  great  deal  quicker 
than  I  wished.  Jna  moment  the  beautiful 
machine  was  a  mass  of  scrap-metal.  The 
shock  took  away  my  senses  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  when  I  got  up  and  was  able  to 
move  about  I  found  I  was  not  hurt.  I 
had  to  wait  some  time  to  get  a  new  ma- 
chine. Then  one  day  our  new  airplanes 
arrived  and  wt  -re  told  that  the  great 
Btilcke  was  going  i     fly  with  us. 

All  of  us  knew  what  Bdlcke  had  done, and 
all  of  us  were  proud  of  going  up  with  him. 

Before  we  started  Boleke  collected  us 
around  him  and  gave  us  his  final  instruc- 
tions, and  for  the  first  time  we  flew  as  a 
squadron  commanded  by  the  great  hero 
whom  we  followed  blindly. 

We  had  just  reached  the  Front  when  we 
recognized  a  hostile  flying  squadron  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  of  Cambrai. 
Boleke  was,  of  course,  the  first  to  see  it; 
he  saw  a  great  deal  more  than  ordinary 
mortals.  Soon  we  understood  the  posi- 
tion, and  every  one  of  us  strove  to  follow 
Boleke  closely.  It  was  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  we  should  pass  our  first  trial  under  the 
eyes  of  our  beloved  leader. 

We  approached  the  hostile  squadron 
slowly.  It  could  not  escape  us.  We  had 
intercepted  it,  for  we  were  between  the 
Front  and  the  opponents.  If  they  wished 
to  go  back  they  had  to  pass  us.  We 
counted  the  hostile  machines.  They  Avere 
seven  in  number.  We  were  only  five.  All 
the  Englishmen  flew  large  bomb-carrying 
two-seaters.  In  a  few  seconds  the  dance 
would  begin.  I  could  have  laughed  for 
joy. 

Boleke  had  come  very  near  the  first 
English  machine,  but  he  did  not  yet 
shoot.  I  wondered  why.  1  followed. 
Close  to  me  were  my  comrades.  The 
Englishman  nearest  to  me  was  traveling 
in  a  large  boat  painted  with  dark  colors. 
I  did  not  reflect  vei*y  long,  but  took  my 
aim  and  shot.  He  also  fired,  and  so  did 
1,  and  both  of  us  missed. 

My  Englishman  twisted  and  turned, 
going  crisscross.  I  did  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  the  hostile  squadron  con- 
tained other  Englishmen  who  conceiv- 
ably might  come  to  the  aid  of  their  com- 
rade. I  was  animated  by  a  single  thought: 
"The  man  in  front  of  me  must  come  dow  n, 
whatever  happens."  At  last  a  favorable 
moment  arrived.  My  opponent  had  ap- 
parently lost  sight  of  me.  Instead  of 
twisting  and  turning  he  flies  straight 
across.  In  a  fraction  of  a  second  I  am  at 
his  back  with  my  excellent  machine.  I 
give  a  short  series  of  shots  with  my  machine 
gun.  I  had  gone  so  close  that  I  was 
afraid  I  might  dash  into  the  Englishman. 
Suddenly  I  nearly  yelled  with  joy.  for  the 
propeller  of  the  enemy  machine  had  now 
stopi  turning.  Horray!  I  had  shot  his 
engine  to  pieces.  Me  was  compelled  to 
land  without  loss  of  time,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  reach  his  own  lines. 

Richthofen's  story  reveals  him  as  ap- 
parently   callous    and    cruel,    but     he    was 


seemingly  appreciative  of  the  gallant 
qualities  of  his  opponents,  speaking  of  the 
bravery  of  the  EngUsh  fliers  as  particu- 
larly noticeable.     He  wrote: 

During  my  whole  life  1  have  not  found 
a  happier  hunting-ground  than  in  the  course 
of  the  Somme  battle.  In  the  morning, 
as  soon  as  I  had  got  up,  the  first  English- 
men arrived,  and  the  last  disappeared  only 
long  after  sunset.  Boleke  once  said  that 
this  was  "the  Paradise  of  the  flying  men." 

There  was  a  time  when  Bolcke's  bag  of 
machines  increased  within  two  months 
from  twenty  to  forty. 

Still,  the  Englishman  is  a  good  man. 
That  we  must  allow.  Sometimes  the 
English  came  down  to  a  very  low  altitude 
and  visited  Boleke  in  his  quarters,  upon 
which  they  threw  their  bombs.  They  abso- 
lutely challenged  us  to  battle  and  never 
refused  a  fight. 

Richthofen  was  flying  with  Boleke  on 
the  day  that  the  latter  was  sent  down  to 
his  death,  and  he  wrote  thus  of  the  last 
battle  of  his  beloved  leader: 

One  day  we  were  flying,  guided  bj' 
Boleke,  against  the  enemy.  We  always 
had  a  wonderful  feehng  of  security  when 
he  was  with  lis.  After  all,  he  was  the  one 
and  only.  The  Aveather  was  Arery  gusty 
and  there  AArere  many  clouds.  There  were 
no  aeroplanes  about  except  fighting  ones. 

From  a  long  distance  we  saw  two  im- 
pertinent Englishmen  in  the  air,  Avho  also 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  rotten  Aveather.  We 
Avere  six  and  they  Avere  tAvo.  If  they  had 
been  twenty,  and  if  Boleke  had  given  us 
the  signal  to  attack,  we  should  not  have- 
been  at  all  surprized. 

The  struggle  began  in  the  usual  way. 
Boleke  tackled  one  and  1  the  other.  I 
had  to  let  go,  because  one  of  the  German 
machines  got  in  the  way.  I  looked  around 
and  noticed  Boleke  settling  his  victim 
about  200  yards  away  from  me. 

It  will  be  the  usual  thing,  I  thought. 
Boleke  will  shoot  doAvn  his  opponent  and 
I  shall  haAre  to  look  on.  Close  to  Boleke 
flew  a  good  friend  of  his.  It  A\as  an 
interesting  struggle.  Both  men  were  shoot- 
ing. The  Englishman  might  fall  at  any 
moment.  Suddenly  I  noticed  an  un- 
natural movement  of  the  two  German 
flying  machines.  Immediately  1  think: 
Collision.  1  had  not  yet  seen  a  collision 
in  the  air.  I  had  imagined  it  would  look 
quite  different.  In  reality  what  happened 
A\as  not  a  collision.  The  two  machines 
merely  touched  one  another.  However, 
Avith  two  machines  traveling  at  the 
tremendous  pace  of  flying  machines,  the 
slightest  contact  has  the  effect  of  violent 
concussion. 

Boleke  draws  away  from  his  victim 
and  descends  in  large  curves.  1  had  not 
the  feeling  that  he  was  falling,  but  when  I 
saw  him  descending  below  me  I  noticed 
that  part  of  his  planes  had  broken  off.  1 
could  not  see  vvhal  happened  afterward, 
but  in  the  clouds  he  lost  an  entire  plane. 
Now  his  machine  was  no  longer  Bteerable. 
It  fell,  accompanied  all  the  time  by 
Bolcke's  faithful  friend. 

When  we  reached  home  we  found  the 
report:  "Boleke  is  dead!"  W<  could 
scarcely  realize  the  fact. 

Richthofen  admitted  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  when  he  brought  down 
Major  I  law  her,  who  was  known  in  I 
many  a--  the  English  [mmelmann,  on 
November  23,  1916,  and  he  wrote  thus 
gaily  of  the  battle: 

The  Englishman  tried  to  oatoh  me  up  in 
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Don't  Leave  Your  Fuel  Tank  Uncorked! 

5%  to  15%  of  Your  Gasoline  Escapes  Through  the  Tank  Vent  Hole 

BY  evaporation  and  splashage  through  the  vent  hole  of  the  gasoline  tank  on  your 
)  automobile,  truck,  tractor,  stationary  engine  or  motor  boat,  one  gallon  of  gasoline 
out  of  every  twenty  is  wasted.  This  loss  totals  200,000  gallons  daily,  or  more  than 
enough  to  supply  one-fifth  of  all  the  Government's  daily  war  needs. 

The  actual  waste  of  gasoline  thus  lost  has  been  definitely  ascertained  by  rigid, 
conclusive  tests,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  road.  Read  the  statements  below 
of  tests  made  at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Associated  Engineering 
Laboratories.  The  results  prove  that  gasoline  losses  through  the  tank  vent  holes  can 
be  stopped  with  an 


For  Automobiles 


For  Motor  Trucks 


>  GasTankSeal 

You  can   stop  your  share  of  this  waste  -  -  help 

conserve  the   national   supply   of    gasoline,   reduce 

your    fuel    bills    and    increase    your    mileage  —  by 

equipping    your    car    with    the   Imperial   Gas -Tank 

Seal.     This  most  practical  device  is  easily  installed 

— simply   bore  a  ^-inch  hole  in  the  filler  cap.     It 

cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  works  equally  well  with 

Gravity  or  Vacuum  systems.      The  valve  admits  air 

automatically,  to  replace  gasoline  used  through  the 

carburetor. 

Send  $3  for  the  Imperial  Gas  -Tank  Seal.  When  ordering, 
state  whether  it  is  for  Gravity  or  Vacuum  Feed  System.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  mail  you  our  Free  Pamphlet,  "Where  the 
Gasoline  Goes,"  on  request. 

THE  IMPERIAL  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

1229  West  Harrison  Street  Chicago 

ALSO  MAKERS  OF  Imperial  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding.  Cutting 
and  Lead  Burning  Equipment;  Primers,  Gasoline  Cocks,  Com- 
pression Couplings;   Bronze  Signs  and  Name  Plates;   Bronze  Kick 


Plates.    Door    Guards,     Push    Bars;    Watrous    Sanitary 
and  Liquid  Soap  Fixtures;   Imperial  Self-Heating  Irons. 


Plumbing 


The  Only 

Device  of 

Its  Kind 


For  Motor  Boats 


$000 

Prepaid 


For  Tractors 
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What  Tests  Proved 

On  the  Road 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

We  hand  you  herewith  our  re- 
port on  road  test  made  of  the 
Imperial  Gas-Tank  Seal. 

This  test,  in  which  a  standard 
make  of  car  was  used,  continued 
for  a  period  of  25  days. 

The  car  was  first  run  over  a  900 
mile  route  without  the  Imperial 
Gas-Tank  Seal  and  then  run  over 
the  same  route  with  the  Imperial 
Gas-Tank  Seal  installed  on  the 
tank.  On  both  trips  the  oper- 
ating conditions  were  as  nearly 
identical  as  possible. 

The  test  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  where  the  Gas-Tank 
Seal  was  not  used,  the  loss  through 
the  vent  hole  of  the  tank  was 
'5io  ,o  of  the  total  volume  of  gas- 
olineused,andon  the  trip  with  the 
Imperial  Gas-Tank  Seal  installed, 
this  loss  was  entirely  eliminated. 

Associated  Engineering  Laboratory 
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Principal  Asst.  Engineer. 

In  the  Laboratory 

Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

\Jnderseparatecover  please  find 
detailed  report  on  Laboratory  test 
made  of  the  Imperial  Gas-Tank 
Seal. 

You  will  note  that  the  aggregate 
wastage  of  gasoline,  through  the 
vent  hole  of  the  tank,  due  to  evap- 
oration, expansionand  splashing.is 
5'  ^of  the  total  volume  of  gasoline 
usedinthe tank.  Our  testnot orly 
definitely  established  this  volume 
cf  loss  but  conclusively  proved 
that  the  use  of  Imperial  Gas-Tank 
Seal  entirely  eliminates  wastage. 

Professorin  Chemical  Engineering  Office 
and  Laboratories. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 
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The  Master  Camera 

The  car  that  takes  every  hill  "on  high"— the  watch  that  runs 
true  to  the  second — are  appreciated  by  the  man  who  wants  the 
best;   in  this  class  is  the  superb  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3. 

AN  SCO 

CAMERAS  (L  SPEEDEX  FILM 

With  the  finest  of  fine  lens  and  shutter  equipments,  the 
compact  V-P  Speedex  No.  3  produces  sharp,  clear  2%  x3}£ 
inch  pictures  in  rain,  sunshine  or  shadow. 

The  user  can  change  the  speed,  the  lens  opening  and  the 
focus  instantly  and  accurately  without  losing  sight  of  the 
image  in  the  "finder"' — an  exclusive  Ansco  feature  which 
makes  picture  taking  easier  and  more  certain. 

The  Ansco  V-P  Speedex  No.  3  is  extremely  simple  in 
operation,  exceptionally  beautiful  in  appearance  and  extra- 
ordinarily efficient. 

Write  for    specimen    picture    on     Cyko    Paper. 
Then  ask  the  Ansco  Dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
Binghamton.  Newark. 


Equipped  with 

B.  &  L.  Tessar 

lens, F4.5, $65.00; 

Ansco  A  nastigmat, 

F4.5, $56.00;  F6.3, 

$40.0o;F7.5 £31 .00; 

in  Acme  Speedex 

Shutter     (maximum 

speed,  1  300  second ). 
Other  Ansco  Cameras, 
92.75  "P- 
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the  rear,  while  I  tried  to  get  behind  him. 
So  we  circled  round  and  round  like  mad- 
men after  one  another  at  an  altitude  of 
about  ten  thousand  feet.  First  we  circled 
twenty  times  to  the  left,  and  then  thirty 
times  to  the  right.  Each  tried  to  get 
behind  and  above  the  other. 

I  soon  discovered  that  I  was  not  fight- 
ing a  beginner.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  break  off  the  dance.  He  was 
traveling  in  a  box  which  turned  beauti- 
fully. However,  my  packing-case  was 
better  at  rising  than  his.  I  succeeded  at 
last  in  getting  above  and  beyond  my  En- 
glish waltzing  partner. 

When  we  had  got  down  to  about  six 
thousand  feet  without  having  achieved 
anything  in  particular,  my  opponent  ought 
to  have  discovered  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  take  his  leave.  The  wind  was 
favorable  to  me,  for  it  drove  us  more  and 
more  toward  the  German  position.  At 
last  we  were  above  Bapaume,  about  half 
a  mile  behind  the  German  front.  The 
impertinent  fellow  was  full  of  cheek,  and 
when  we  had  got  down  to  about  three 
thousand  feet  he  merrily  waved  to  me, 
as  if  to  say:   "Well,  how  do  you  do?" 

The  circles  which  we  made  round  one 
another  were  so  narrow  that  their  diameter 
was  probably  no  more  than  250  or  300  feet. 
I  had  time  to  take  a  good  look  at  my  oppo- 
nent. I  looked  down  into  his  carriage  and 
could  see  every  movement  of  his  head.  If  he 
had  not  had  his  cap  on  I  could  have  noticed 
what  kind  of  a  face  he  had. 

My  Englishman  was  a  good  sportsman, 
but  by  and  by  the  thing  became  a  little 
too  hot  for  him.  He  had  to  decide 
whether  he  would  land  on  German  ground 
or  whether  he  would  fly  back  to  the 
English  lines.  Of  course  he  tried  the  latter, 
after  having  endeavored  in  vain  to  escape 
me  by  loopings  and  such  like  tricks.  At 
that  time  his  first  bullets  were  flying 
around  me,  for  so  far  neither  of  us  had 
been  able  to  do  any  shooting. 

When  he  had  come  down  to  about  300 
feet  he  tried  to  escape  by  flying  in  a  zigzag 
course,  during  which,  as  is  well  known,  it 
is  difficult  for  an  observer  to  shoot.  That 
was  my  most  favorable  moment.  I  fol- 
lowed him  at  an  altitude  of  from  250 
to  150  feet,  firing  all  the  time.  The 
Englishman  could  not  help  falling.  But 
the  jamming  of  my  gun  nearly  robbed  me 
of  my  success. 

My  opponent  fell  shot  through  the  head 
150  feet  behind  our  line.  His  machine  gun 
was  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  orna- 
ments the  entrance  of  my  dwelling. 

Half  in  fun,  Richthofen.  when  asked 
what  his  ambition  was,  replied  that  he 
would  like  to  be  the  first  of  the  cha»  rs, 
and  one  day  a  telegram  arrived  which 
stated  thai  ■'Lieutenant  von  Richthofen  is 
appointed  Commander  of  the  Eleventh 
Chasing  Squadron."  Two  days  later  he 
received  from  the  Kaiser  the  Order  of 
Merit,  and  he  wrote:  "1  had  never  im- 
agined that  it  would  be  so  delightful  to 
command  a  chasing  squadron.  Even  in 
my  dreams  I  had  not  imagined  that  there 
would  ever  he  a  Riehthofen's  squadron  of 
aeroplanes."  The  exhilarating  effecl  of  the 
order  is  reflected  in  his  story,  for  he  said: 

It  occurred  (o  me  to  ha\o  my  packing 
oase  painted  all  over  in  staring  red.  The 
result  was  that  every  one  go1  to  know  my 
red  bird.  M\  opponents  al-o  Boon  seemed 
to  have  heard  of  the  color  transformation. 

I  luring  a  fight  on  quite  a  different  m  otion 


unci  <-«.# 
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of  the  Front  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
shoot  into  a  Vickera  two-seater,  which  was 
peacefully     photographing     the    German 

artillery  position.  My  friend  the  photog- 
rapher had  not  time  to  defend  himself. 
lie  had  to  make  haste  to  get  down  upon 
firm  ground,  for  his  machine  began  to  give 
suspicious  indications  of  tire.  When  we 
notice  that  phenomenon  we  say:  "He 
stinks!"  It  turned  out  if  was  really  so. 
When  the  machine  was  coming  to  earth 
it   burst  into  flames. 

When  1  had  got  down  to  an  altitude  of 
about  1,500  feet  engine  trouble  compelled 
me  to  land  without  making  any  curves. 
The  result  was  very  comical.  My 
enemy  with  his  burning  machine  landed 
smoothly,  while  1,  his  victor,  came  down 
next  to  him  in  the  barbed  wire  of  our 
trenches,  and  my  machine  overturned. 

The  two  Englishmen,  who  were  not  a 
little  surprized  at  my  collapse,  greeted  me 
like  sportsmen.  They  wero  the  first  two 
Englishmen  whom  1  had  brought  down 
alive.  Consequently  it  gave  me  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  talk  to  them.  I  asked 
them  whether  they  had  previously  seen 
my  machine  in  the  air.  One  of  them  re- 
plied: "Oh,  yes.  I  know  your  machine 
very  well."  He  added  that  the  red  aero- 
plane was  known  even  to  the  troops  in  the 
trenches,  who  called  it  "Le  Diablo  Rouge" 
(The  Kvd  Devil). 


LETTERS   FKOM  THE   FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


THE  Horine  family  of  Delphos,  Ohio, 
is  represented  at  the  Front  by  Lieut. 
Robert  Horine,  who  is  with  the  Michigan 
troops  in  France.  He  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  and  the  spirit  of  America, 
and  he  is  quit*'  sure  that  the  Germans  are 
being  properly  whipt.  He  writes  to  his 
mother  of  the  Memorial-day  services  in  a 
city  near  which  he  was  quartered.  In  the 
letter  which  is  printed  in  the  Delphos 
Herald,  he  says: 

Yes.  lots  of  soldiers  through  Delphos! 
Lots  of  them  everywhere!  Lots  more 
needed!  Lots  more  will  come;  all  we  need 
in  good  time  we  know,  but  here's  one  hat 
that  is  raised  to  the  British  and  French 
who  have  Stopl  the  steam-roller  while  we 
got  ready.  1  belie\  e  America  is  united  as 
never  before  and  such  a  force  can  not  be 
si  opt,  especially  when  such  an  issue  is  at 
stake. 

Delphos  is  only  an  example.  Every- 
where good  Americans  are  chasing  out  the 
skulking  pups  and  whipping  them  into 
line.  It  makes  us  tingle  with  pride  to 
think  of  "our  backing."  An  American 
who  wouldn't  fight  now  is  much  out  of 
placi    o\  er  here. 

We  moved  as  I  expected.  Can  write 
you  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  yet,  but 
when  I  can  I'll  surely  tell  you  something  of 
the  grand  symphony  we  have  been  re- 
hearsing so  carefully. 

Kverybody  happy  and  feeling  fit.  To- 
day we  sent  one  hundred  men  to  a  near-by 
city  to  participate  in  a  Memorial-day 
service.  Two  generals,  one  French  and 
one  American,  gave  addresses;  our  band 
led  the  parade  playing  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers!"  and  a  splendid  church  service  in 
a  cathedral,  centuries  old,  followed.  It 
was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  soldiers  of  four 
nations,  each  with  his  own  peculiar  helmet 
and  gas-mask,  march  in  the  door  and  up 
the  aisle  in  a  column  of  fours,  then  divide 
and  pass  to  the  right  and  left  while  the 


10  Keys— at  your  finger  tips! 

NOT  a  single  unneccessary  key.  No  lost  motion.  No  wasted 
effort.  The  Sundstrand  has  only  10  keys  to  operate — all  at 
your  finger  tips — and  these  ten  keys  scientifically  arranged  i  n  "one- 
two-three"  order.  That's  why  anybody — from  executive  to  clerk 
— can  add,  multiply,  subtract  or  divide  with  unusual  speed.  ca-<- 
and  accuracy.  And  why  Sundstrand  operators  acquire  such  amaz- 
ing speed.  Ask  for  a  practical  demonstration  in  your  office  on 
your  own  figure  work. 

O  1.  1        A      1    1*  If  1     '  f>  Kactorv    and    General    Offices 

sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Lo.   Rocked,  nii.,oi,  u>  \ 

Sales  offices  and  Service  Stations  iti  principal  cities 
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ave  the 

Thoughtless 


ars 


"I  got  the  sweetest  hat  today.  And,  my  dear,  oj 
course,  I  didn't  really  need  it,  but — " 

*  *       *       * 

''''What  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?     Here,  taxi!" 

~M  ^  *  # 

"/  know  I'd  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  1 
simply  must  have  a  big  order  of — " 

*  *       *       * 

Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked 
with  significant  craters  and  "plum-caked"  with 
unspeakable  things  that  once  were  men,  our 
soldiers  can't  hear  all  that  some  of  us  are  saying. 
Good  that  they  can't,  isn't  it?  It  wouldn't  make 
it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against  those  blood- 
crazed,  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave  after 
wave  because  they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  "God's 
anointed  shepherd  of  the  German  people." 

*  *       *       * 

It  isn't  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people. 
We  have  simply  been  thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — -let's  give  it. 
So  far,  we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — to 
lend  at  a  good  round  4%  interest.  Turn  your 
THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into  Wa r  Savings  Stamps. 

NATIONAL   WAR   SAVINGS   COMMITTEE 
WASHINGTON 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH    COMPANY 

NEW   YORK  CITY 


WS3L 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS     ^^ 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


ALL  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN  IS  CONCENTRATED  IN 


THIS 

OlSlE 

MIGHTY  i 


\TtV  '*- 
Never  Fails 
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NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Now  York,  alto  publish  Tho  Literary  Digest 
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arches  of  the  cathedral  fairly  shook  with 
our  125th  band. 

After  the  service  the  Tommies  and  poilus 
and  Americans  and  Italians  swapped 
cigarets  in  the  streets ;  that  is,  the  Ameri- 
cans swapped  cigarets  for  smiles  usually. 
Our  boys  feel  that  they  are  in  duty  bound 
to  supply  tho  Allied  armies  entirely  with 
smokes  and  candy,  and  feel  a  like  regard  for 
all  the  civilians. 

No  unusual  sight  to  see  a  husky  in  olive 
drab  hoeing  in  a  garden;  another  amusing 
some  three-months-old  baby  while  its 
mother  thankfully  rests.  They  even  sweep 
the  houses  and  wash  dishes  in  spare  time. 
Most  of  them  would  disdain  any  thought 
except  to  pass  the  time  away,  but  deep 
down  they  are  thinking,  what  if  this 
woman  was  my  sister,  my  wife,  or  my 
mother? 

Once  let  an  army  have  those  thoughts  at 
heart  and  they  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  anywhere,  any  time.  Our  men 
are  sleeping  in  carefully  camouflaged  bar- 
racks on  little  wooden  beds  made  of  springy 
slats,  and  we  have  a  real  bath-house  here. 

I've  my  hands  full  with  censoring  my 
mail  since  Mothers'  day.  I  gave  my 
platoon  a  heart-to-heart  talk  that  morning 
and  as  a  result  I've  been  flooded.  I  told 
them  every  good  soldier  wrote  his  mother 
at  least  once  a  week,  and  they  have  come 
across  steadily  ever  since.  I  also  told 
them  a  letter  with  anything  but  sunshine 
going  to  a  mother  meant  three  days 
"kitchen  police."  Witness  the  magic- 
gloom  dispersion. 

In  the  same  mail  there  was  a  letter  from 
the  lieutenant  for  his  young  nephews, 
John  and  Charles  Horine,  to  whom  he 
writes: 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  letters  you 
boys  wrote  me,  and  very  glad  you  have 
such  a  fine  garden,  and  are  buying  so  many 
thrift  stamps.  So  many  little  boys  and 
girls  over  here  haven't  had  any  candy  for 
so  long  they  have  almost  forgotten  what  it 
tastes  like. 

But  they  seem  to  be  very  happy  and 
play  games  very  much  as  you  play  at 
home.  They  nearly  all  wear  wooden  shoes, 
and  the  little  boys  wear  black  aprons 
which  have  sleeves  and  one  button  at  the 
neck.  Many  of  them  wear  little  blue  caps 
like  the  French  soldiers,  and  they  are  all 
very  fond  of  the  strange  Americans  who 
have  so  much  money  and  are  so  generous 
with  their  candy. 

Nearly  every  day  you  can  see  some  of 
our  soldiers  helping  a  poor  old  woman  in 
her  garden  or  cutting  hay  with  a  funny  old 
scythe,  and  altho  neither  the  soldiers  nor 
the  old  lady  can  understand  each  other. 
they  seem  to  get  along  very  nicely.  Every- 
where we  go  we  make  good  friends  and 
when  we  leave  a  village  the  people  wave 
their  handkerchiefs  and  shout.  "An  re- 
roir.  bonne  chance,"  which  means  "Good- 
by,  good  luck.*' 

Be  good  boys  and  write  often  to  me. 


Write  for  interesting  Booklet  and  Prices 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"Mike"  Te/.ekenos  is  fighting  with  the 
Americans  in  France  and  is  glad  of  it. 
"Little  Mike."  as  he  w;is  known  in  the 
Angelos  Cafe  in  Freeport,  111.,  where  be 
was  employed  as  a  waiter,  is  a  Creek.  In 
a  letter  which  is  exceedingly  brief  but 
delightfully  cheery,  and  which  u  printed 
in  the  Freeport  Standard,  he  writes  to 
friends: 

I  rich  France  O.  K.  Sun1  France  i>  some 

beautiful  place  also  the  people  ben  are 

\  er\   nice  to  u>. 
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\  on  don't  know  how  much  glad  I  am  to 
In*  here  with  American  uniform. 

We  tf<'i  enough  to  eat,  enough  sleep  and 
also  we  have  good  times  here  and  we  all 
work  together  to  give  the  "hell"  to  the 
enemys.  Nothing  more  to  say,  please  t>  II 
my  recarda  to  all. 

I    hope   lliis   fiew   lines   rich   VOU    in   f,r<)od 

health  as  the  live  me.     1  will  be  glad  to 

hear  from   you. 

Thankfull,  from 

Little  Mike 
Write  to  Pr.   M.  Tezekenos,  Co.    1 

Engrs.,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 
P.  S.     Please   tell  my   reoards  to 

Augelos. 


in; 

Mr. 


The  Rev.  .lames  Houlihan  is  one  of  the 
seven  priests  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  diocese 
who  are  now  serving  as  chaplains  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  Europe.  In  a 
litter  to  Bishop  M.  -I.  Hoban  he  says  he 
believes  if  mice  and  rats  were  eliminated 
war  would  be  more  bearable.  Some  of  his 
experiences  at  the  Front — among  which 
may  be  mentioned  reading  mass  in  a  dug- 
out and  hearing  the  boys'  confessions 
while  they  serve  the  guns — are  related  in 
a  letter  which  the  Philadelphia  Press 
prints,  and  in  which  Father  Houlihan 
writes: 

We  are  up  at  last,  and  the  guns  boom 
almost  continuously.  Airplanes  fighting 
one  another  are  seen  day  in  and  day  out. 
The  aircraft  guns'  throwing  of  shrapnel 
about  the  air  is  a  thrilling  sight,  and  war, 
with  its  proper  perspective,  is  ours  at  last. 
The  hard  and  tough  things  are  not  bad 
when  you  meet  them,  and  war,  so  far,  has 
left  us  unafraid  and  smiling.  .lust  now  a 
big  shell  went  whizzing  by  and  an  officer 
drew  our  attention  to  the  impact  of  the 
explosion. 

But  the  mud  and  incessant,  rain  make 
us  weary,  and  the  horrible  rats,  as  big  as 
half-grown  cats,  get  at  our  nerves  oc- 
casionally. I  hate  mud  and  rats.  L  wish 
both  could  be  eliminated,  and  then  war 
would  be  less  trying.  When  1  go  to  bed  I 
slip  in  under  a  cam  as  sleeping-bag,  and, 
while  I  feel  the  rats  on  the  canvas,  I  am 
sure  they  can  do  me  no  harm.  One  of  our 
men  paid  $5  for  a  lug  cat.  The  cat  either 
feared  the  rats  or  liked  them.  Mr.  Cat 
failed  to  make  good  and  was  promptly  put 
1o  death. 

All  o\  er  the  Front  a  man  finds  altars  and 
little  chapels.  The  French  priests  did  us'a 
good  turn  and  we  are  grateful.  I  said  mass 
in  a  natural  dugout,  and  the  altar  was  dry 
and  will  made.  I  said  mass  on  an  old  car 
and  had  to  kneel  down  when  the  men  re- 
ceived communion.  The  mud  and  rain 
have  changed  the  color  of  my  vestments, 
but  they  are  all  right.  I  would  suggest 
that  khaki  or  black  albs  and  other  acces- 
sories be  substituted  for  white. 

I  have  had  no  chance  to  get  things 
washed,  and  you  can  readily  understand 
the  condition  of  my  vestments.  But  my 
work  is  most  encouraging.  Men  go  to 
confession  for  the  asking,  and  the  soldier 
will  tell  his  sins  out  loud  without  heed  of 
any  one  or  anything.  The  privacy  of  the 
usual  confessional  has  become  but  a  mem- 
ory to  me.  1  hear  the  men  in  dugouts, 
by  the  guns,  while  they  are  feeding  horses, 
in  fact,  everywhere,  and  1  like  it.  If  is  a 
rough  life,  and  all  the  gentle  things  are  at 
times  forgotten.  The  talk  of  the  men  as 
they  try  to  persuade  bad  horses;  the  rats 
and  the  mud;  the  rain;  the  rainy,  cold  days 
of  France  in   springtime — all   these,   and 
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For  tfie 

l^Toifiers,  Wives,  and  Sisters 
of  ifie  men  in  w^r   service 

who  are  giving  up  their  loved  ones  to  make  the  world  safe  lor  democracy,  deserve 
to  wear  some  distinctive  insignia,  such  as  the  Women's  National  Honor  Medal,  set- 
ting upon  them  the  seal  of  service  in  recognition  of  their  supreme  sacrifice.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  this  Medal  was  conceived  and  designed.  "They  also  serve," 
not  in  waiting  but  in  action,  they  are  preserving  our  homes,  they  arc  assuming  heavy  burdens,  they 
arc  doinu  unaccustomed  work.  That  all  the  world  may  know  the  brave  effort  they  are  putting  forth, 
and  show  them  the  homage  they  have  earned,  they  should  wear  this  insignia. 

For  a  gift  from  the  departing  soldier  or  a  token  from  a  friend,  what  could  be  more  appropriate? 
It  will  be  proudly  worn  and  be  a  treasured  heirloom  to  pass  on  to  future  generations. 

The  Medal  will  not  be  reproduced  in  cheap  form  as  this  would  he  inconsistent  with  the  high  ideals  for 
which  it  stands.  The  modeling,  workmanship  and  finish  are  of  tha  finest  that  American  medalists  can  pro 
duce,  and  each  Medal  and  Locket  is  guaranteed  perfect. 

On  the  face  of  the  Medal  is  one  large  Red  Star  representing  the  one  great  Sacrifice  of  American  Women; 
sin  rounding  this  Star  and  completing  the  Red,  White  and  Blue  effect,  is  the  inscription  "In  Recognition  ol  the 
Sacrifices  of  American  Womanhood."  On  the  reverse  side  is  engraved  the  picture  of  i  he  box-  bidding  his 
Mother.  Wife  and  Si>ter  "(loodbye."  Encircling  this  reoro  I  net  ion  is  the  following  ipiolat  ion  from  an  address 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson:  "The  world  must  be  mi  1  -  He  for  democracy."  It  would  he  difficult  to  design 
a  more  fitting  and  appropriate  Medal  recognizing  the  sacrifices  of  the  Women  of  America. 


MEDAL 

Sterling  Silver       $5.00 
Cold  Filled  8.00 

Solid  Geld  18.00 


LOCKET 

Sterling  Silver      $7.00 
Cold  Filled  10.00 

Solid  Gold  20.00 


Each  Medal  or  Locket  is  Set  in  a  Handsome  Case 


If  you  are  not  pleased  with  the  Medal  or  Locket,  you  can  return  same  within  five    days  after   receipt   and 
we  will  refund  money.  * 

To     sec  lire     the     Women's     National     Honor     Medal  or       I        """  ~ ~  ~ ~  ~ "  "—  — "  ~ "  "—  ~~ 

Locket,  it  i-  necessary  to  state  the  name  and  address  of  l 
wearer,  with  the  name  of  the  son.  husband  or  brother  and 
branch  of  service. 


I 


We  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  shipment  and  return 
money  to  any  person  not  entitled  to  wear  the  Women's 
National  Honor  Medal  and  will  appreciate  a  notification 
of  the  name  and  address  of  any  one  wealing  or  securing 
one  under  false  pretense. 

National  Medal   Co. 

922  Drexel  Bldg., 


Enclosed  find  5 for  which 

send    Women's    National    Honor    Medal    or 
Locket  to 


Name. 


I 
I 

Address. 

I 


I    fend  particulars  in  accompanying  letter, 
as  specified  above. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Signed) . 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "Iliw  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Oept.  1  7  1.  Washington.  D.  C. 


ATTEND 

Chicago 
"Tech 

The  nation  13  calling  for  technical  men.    Engineers 

and  Draftsmen  lire  needed.  Demand  for  our  graduates 

1  irrvater  than  we  cat  sur;  !y.     Study  now.    Faculty  of 

consulting  experts.      No  ur.uscal  entrance  requirement--. 

Low  tuition  fei  B.  Ourintc-nsivo  methods  bring  quick  result*.. 

ARCHITtCiUHE 
ENGINEERING 

C/V/L'M£C/fAWCAt-S7f!UC7Uf!Al.?££CTf>ICAl 

No  time  wasted  on  unnecessary  studies.  Complete  c<n 
in  two  years.     Short  courses  for  special  stu 
DAY  AND     ents.    Chances  frr  self-support  while  study- 
EVENING      '"**    ^rite  u*  *or  catalog  and  full  par. 
CLASSES  Chicaoo' 

Convenient  ^^^       2721-H 
Study  and   ^^^^^^  chic««o 

Practice  Hours 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY 

The  Expert  Cleaner  \ 

hou-e.  Hundreds  ol  it  iful  iccipcs.     is 
FUNK   &   VVAGNALLS    COMPANY 


HOUSEWIFE 

low  best  to 
clr  Lin  every- 

liing  in  and 
about  the 
do tli.  75  cents. 

NEW  YORK 


DRAFTING 


Short-Story  Writing 


\ 


COURSE    of    forty    lessons    in    the    history,    form, 
structure  an  1  writing  of  the  Short  Story,  taught  by 
l>r.  .1.    Berg    E.-enwein.  for  years 
>r   of  Lippincotl's. 

Tiio  important  contributors  to  the 
June  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  are 
H.  C.  S.  folks.  Our  students  are 
selling  right  along  to  leading  mag- 
a.-ines.  from  the  ATLANTIC  down. 
One  busy  wife  and  mother  is  aver- 
aging over  $75  a  week  from  photo- 
play writing  alone. 

Also  courses  in  lournalism,  Ver- 
sification, etc.       No  institution  is 
better equi i  ped  to  train  for  suc- 
nl    authorship.       150  -  Page 
Or.  Esenwein  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  71,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Freight 


^T*X  "TITH  ships  en&a&ed 
\\f  in  war  service,  with 
railroads  jammed  to 
capacity,  a  triple  burden  falls 
on  the  motor  truck.  Coast- 
wise shipload  as  well  as  train- 
load  are  now  added  to  the 
normal  truckload.  Trucks 
today  must  carry  more  and 
move  faster.  If  you  use  motor 
trucks  in  your  business,  in- 
terpret this  significant  fact: 
more  than  half  the  motor 
trucks  made  and  in  operation 
in  America  are  equipped 
with  Firestone  Tires. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


ine  lAuiaiv  uigesi  jor  juiy  zv.   lvits 


(il 


Passenger 


UICK  transportation 
of  passengers  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  quick 
transportation  of  £oods.  The 
motor  vehicle,  the  motor  car, 
motor  bus,  taxicab,  motor- 
cycle and  even  the  bicycle 
have  risen  in  the  field  of  util- 
ity and  service.  The  most 
important  point  in  motor 
transportation  is  the  tire 
that  assures  safe  arrival. 
That  is  why  you  will  find 
the  name  Firestone  on  tires 
for  every  type  of  vehicle 
made. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS   EVERYWHERE 
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other  things,  you  probably  never  r-an 
realize.  But  we  are  in  the  midst  of  these 
things,  and  do  not  mind,  for  we  have  the 
Hun  guessing,  and  we  will  beat  him. 


Edith  Harrold  Gillingham.  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  engaged  in  war-work  in  France, 
and  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Emergency  Aid  of  that  city  she 
writes  of  an  evening  spent  in  the  American 
Soldier:-'  and  Sailors'  Club  in  Paris: 

I  always  thought  our  Emergency  Aid 
was  marvelous,  but  now  1  am  fairly  burst- 
ing with  pride  when  1  think  not  only  of 
all  you  are  doing  at  home,  but  of  this  splen- 
did club  which  you  have  started  so  far 
away.  Being  a  Philadelphian.  and  having 
worked  in  the  Emergency  Aid  since  1014. 
I  feel  almost  as  if  11  Rue  Koyale  Avere  an 
annex  of  142S  Walnut  Stivet.  It  seems  as 
if  1  were  very  close  to  home  when  1  am 
there,  and  you  cannot  imagine  how  glad 
and  proud  I  am  when  I  hear  the  men's 
enthusiastic  praise  of  the  club  and  see  the 
good  times  they  have  there. 

It  is  so  much  smaller  and  more  home- 
like than  any  V.  M.  C.  A.  hotel  or  canteen, 
there  is  a  much  more  personal  interest 
taken  in  the  men.  and  they  are  unanimous 
in  agreeing  that  our  seventy-cent  dinners 
of  soup.  meat,  two  vegetables,  dessert,  and 
coffee  are  the  best  and  the  cheapest  in  all 
France. 

There  are  five  large,  comfortable  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  one  for 
concerts  and  other  entertainments,  where 
there  are  a  grand  piano,  a  Victrola.  and 
tables  piled  high  with  the  latest  magazines 
and  home  papers.  Then  a  reading-room,  a 
hilliard-roorn.  an  office,  and  a  canteen 
where  the  men  can  buy  tobacco,  chewing- 
gum,  etc.  And  where  there  is  also  the 
greatest  attraction  of  all.  and  the  only 
thing  that  reconciles  them  to  the  Avar,  a 
soda  fountain  producing  real  American  ice- 
eream  soda!  It  is  wildly  popular,  and  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

On  the  top  floor  Ave  have  a  suite  of  -ix 
rooms  with  three  lovely  dining-rooms,  so 
clean  and  fresh  and  cheerful  that  it  is  a 
joy  to  serve  meals  in  them.  And  such 
dinners!  To-night,  for  instance,  there 
were  a  good  French  soup,  macaroni  and 
apple  sauce,  delicious  pork  that  tasted 
exactly  like  duck  and  fooled  us  all.  and 
for  dessert  pancakes  Avith  jam.  The  men 
were  in  ecstasies  OAer  this  last. 

"Just  like  home," — -'Wish  we  got  things 
like  this  at  the  mess," — "Say,  lady!  Can 
I  haAe  some  more?"  etc.,  etc.  After 
dinner  the  big  room  doAvn-stairs  filled  to 
ovcrfioAving,  for  eA-ery  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  nights  they  have  entertainments. 
Here  one  set-  every  type  of  soldier  and 
sailor;  it  is  very  interesting  to  study  the 
faces  and  hear  the  different   remarks. 

To-night  we  had  a  very  tine  pianist  and 
an  excellent  singer,  then  four  boys  from 
Tennessee  got  up  a  little  quartet — darky 
songs,  clog-dancing,  take-offs  on  certain 
officers,  all  of  which  kept  the  audience  in 
roars  of  laughter.  Then  came  the  latest 
favorite,  introduced  here  by  Elsie  Janis 
not  long  ago,  "When  Yankei  Doodle 
Learned  to  Parlez-vous  Prancais."  This 
was  sung  with  gnat  gusto  by  the  entire 
audience,  followed  by  other  popular 'war- 
-  >ngs,  ami  ending  witli  '  Mother  Machree" 
ami  "The  Long,   bong  Trail." 

Through  the  thick  ha/,  "l  smoke  I 
wat  -lied     tile    faces     in     I'mm     «.|     me.     the 

laughter   had   suddenly   died   down,    they 

pry   quiel    and    thoughtful.     Their 

minds  were  far  away  from  France  aid   the 

war.     Every    voice    tool,    up    the   chorus, 


blending  and  swelling  forth  in  a  waA'e  of 
sound  that  filled  the  room: 

There's  a  long,  long  night  of  waiting 

Until  my  dreams  all  come  true. 
Bin  the  day  will  come  when  I'll  go  down 

That  long,  long  trail  with  you. 

I  Avondered  Avho  was  waiting  for  each  of 
them  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  and  just  how 
many  of  them  would  eA_er  return  to  find 
their  dreams  all  come  true.  When  the 
song  was  OAer,  as  if  Avith  one  accord  the 
men  rose  and  began  filing  out  of  the  room. 
It  seemed  a  fitting  close  to  the  evening. — 
they  wanted  no  other  music  to  mar  that 
\  ision  of  home  and  the  future  that  had 
come  to  them  all  for  those  few  brief 
moments. 

As  Ave  walked  along  through  the  inky 
blackness  of  the  deserted  streets,  from  a 
throng  of  quiet,  a  ague  forms  ahead  of  me 
came  a  voice  breaking  in  abruptly  upon 
our  thoughts: 

"Gee!  What  a  night  for  a  raid!  Won- 
der if  Fritzie'll  get  through  this  time.'" 


Lieut.  A.  Leston  Arnold,  of  Owosso, 
Mich.,  was  assistant  surgeon  on  the 
President  Lincoln,  the  American  transport 
sunk  by  an  enemy  submarine.  In  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Argus  Pre**  of  his  home  town,  he  describes 
the  sinking  of  the  Aessel.  and  incidentally 
has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  commander 
of  the  German  C"-boat: 

1  haA*e  gone  through  one  of  those  ex- 
periences which  you  Avouldn't  repeat  for 
anything.  It  has  imprest  upon  me  a 
great  number  of  times  the  great  a  alue  of 
training  and  discipline. 

I  had  just  completed  sick  call  and  stept 
out  on  the  deck.  I  Avas  looking  out  OAer 
the  water  and  saw  a  number  of  bubbles 
coming  to  the  surface,  and  in  a  fraction  of 
a  second  I  saAv  a  torpedo  coming  toward  us. 
If  I  hYe  to  be  a  thousand  years  old  I  Avill 
neA-er  forget  that  green  streak  with  a  red 
tail.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  this  one.  and  also 
saAv  another  one  deeper  in  the  water.  I 
waited  for  the  explosion,  which  was  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  I  had  anticipated.  Then 
I  got  my  gun  from  the  sick-bay  office,  and 
ran  for  the  sick  bay.  I  had  charge  of  that 
part  of  the  affair  and  got  the  patients  out 
in  a  short  time.  This  was  where  the  train- 
ing came  in.  and  without  it  Ave  neA-er  could 
haAe  accomplished  it.  After  we  got  the 
patients  in  the  boat  or  on  the  rafts  I  put 
on  an  extra  rubber  suit  and  went  on  a  raft. 
The  boat  was  pretty  well  gone  by  that 
time,  so  that  I  only  had  to  sit  doAvn  on  the 
deck  and  slide  off  into  the  raft. 

We  had  been  on  the  raft  about  an  hour 
when  Ave  sighted  a  ship  on  the  horizon,  and, 
thinking  that  it  AA-as  a  destroyer  coming  to 
our  rescue,  Ave  all  gaAe  seAeral  cheers.  It 
soon  became  eAident,  howeAer.  that  it  Avas 
Fritz,  in  his  submarine,  and  the  cheering 
ceased.  All  this  time  95  per  cent,  of  the 
men  were  seasick.  Frit/  came  right 
among  us.  and  I  Avas  within  15  feet  of  him 
a  feAv  times.  He  had  his  gruns  trained  on 
us  and  a  number  of  his  crew  were  on  deck. 
We  all  thought  that  he  would  tire,  and  I  fell 
that,  if  it  was  not  for  my  dearesl  ones  at 
home,  he  could  shoot  and  be  damned. 
I  was  pretty  sick  when  I  felt  that  way. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  white  man.  howe\  er, 
and  took  one  boy  aboard  the  submarine 
and  gave  him  some  whisky  and  coffee  and 
let  him  go.  He  did  capture  one  officer  and 
keep  him.  but  was  very  considerate  of  us. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  he  left  US  and  did 
not  return  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  for  onlj  a  shorl  time. 

We   floated   around   on    the   rafts,    which 


were  all  tied  together,  and  to  the  life-hoats 
until  about  midnight,  Avhen  we  saAv  fights 
and  rockets  on  the  horizon.  Then  the 
cheers  went  up.  for  we  were  pretty  sure 
that  it  Avas  help,  and  we  were  ready  for 
help.  They  proAed  to  be  tAvo  destroyers. 
and  they  picked  us  up.  I  got  aboard  "all 
in"  at  3:30  a.m.  and  was  carried  to  the 
cabin  and  put  in  a  bunk.  I  was  terribly 
seasick  still,  but  I  felt  a  thousand  times 
better  than  I  did  when  I  was  on  the  raft. 
They  Avere  wonderful  to  me  on  that  boat, 
and  brought  us  to  a  French  port.  I 
haAen't  recovered  my  nerve  yet.  and  it  is 
six  days  since  it  happened. 

I  guess  I  am  a  poor  sailor,  but  I  am  game, 
and  will  stick  as  long  as  they  Avill  let  me. 


Miss  Elizabeth  B.  May  ton.  of  Hoboken. 
X.  J.,  is  doing  clerical  Avork  at  the  Hotel 
Petrograd.  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  benefit  of  American 
women  engaged  in  war-work.  In  a  letter 
to  the  folks  at  home  she  Avrites: 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  our  warm  wel- 
come at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Petrograd. 

At  the  railroad  station  we  were  told 
at  once  to  hurry. 

We  will  surely  have  a  raid  to-night. 
Had  a  terrible  cne  a  short  time  ago. 
SeAeral  small  ones  since.  If  you  hear  a 
siren,  run  into  a  place  marked  "Abri" — 
that  is  what  they  shouted  to  us  as  soon  as 
we  got  off  the  train. 

On  the  way  to  Paris  we  met  a  young 
Belgian,  who  was  returning  to  Flanders 
from  a  short  furlough  spent  in  his  home 
in  Chicago,  after  about  three  years  of 
fighting  in  the  trenches. 

As  I  waved  my  small  American  flag  this 
Belgian  soldier  asked  if  he  could  haAe  it. 
and  told  me  to  think  of  it  waA'ing  a  few 
daAs  later  in  the  trenches  of  Flanders. 


The  Boches  haAe  sadly  interfered  with 
the  impromptu  social  affairs  of  the  young 
women  at  the  hotel.  Miss  Edith  Granger, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  X.  Y..  writes  that  it 
has  been  a  little  difficult  to  get  a  night  free 
from  bombardments  for  their  clubs  and 
entertainments,  and  she  says; 

We  haAe  quite  acquired  the  habit  of 
answering  any  one  asking  what  the  plans 
are  for  the  eAening:  "Well,  I  am  going  to 
bed  as  soon  as  I  finish  my  dinner,  to  try 
to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  '  thej 
come  OAer,'"  because  you  knoAv  that 
warning  alcrtc.  sounding  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  says  to  us.  "Get  up  and 
come  doAvn,  get  up  and  come  down."  And. 
oh!  those  n.idnight-raid  parties  with  the 
girls  croAvding  into  the  ustiairc  in  everj 
e.  stume  imaginable! 

OAer  by  the  desk  in  the  corner  sits  our 
bookkeeper.  Avho  has  been  caught  here 
i  \  ertime  on  the  books.  Mixed  in  with  the 
others  ;;re  three  or  four  men  in  unif<  i  in 
who  hav<  '  ,  ii  ,  to  call  and  been  forced  to 
stay.  And  the  Avhole  is  dimly  lighted  by 
two  small  candles.  Miss  Blanche  tiean. 
manager  of  the  Hotel  Petrograd,  always 
fully  drest  to  the  last  hairpin — I  don' 
how  she  manages  it:  I  believe  she  never 
undresses  is  like  a  general  in  command. 
she  is  everywhere  at  once,  even  up  to  the 
top  floor  to  make  sure  that  t  verj  guest  and 
servant    has   been   awakened.      Oh.    it    is  a 

it    life' 

Safe*]  Hr-i.  "  Why  is  it  that  you 
never  mention  your  an« 

■  Because  I  believe  in  letting  bygones 
nies."      /wis/i>'/  ipt. 
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RAZORS 


What  Kind  of  a  Razor 
Does  Your  Barber  use? 

Your  barber  is  a  professional.  He  uses  professional  tools.  He  shaves  every- 
one, even  himself,  with  a  single-bladed,  professional  razor. 

GENCO  Razors  are  single-bladed,  professional  razors  of  the  highest  grade. 

We  first  developed  the  correct  formula  for  the  steel.  Then  followed  a  pains- 
taking testing  out  of  all  known  processes  of  forging,  grinding  and  tempering 
razors  in  use  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  improved  upon  many  of  these; 
we  invented  and  patented  certain  important  new  processes.  The  result  is  the 
GENCO  Razor  of  today. 

Every  GENCO  Razor  is  a  flawless,  keen-edged  piece  of  GENCO  steel  that  has 
triumpnantly  passed  79  different  manufacturing  operations  and  inspections. 
These  inspections  absolutely  insure  a  hard  and  fast  edge  that  will  give  you 
years  of  loyal  service. 

GENCO  Razors  must  make  good  or  we  will.  They  have  the  edge  on  all 
razors.     A  GENCO  Razor  is  an  heirloom,  to  be  passed  down  in  your  family. 

If  you  long  to  shave  yourself  with  the  speed,  comfort  and  velvety  smoothness 
of  a  professional,  buy  a  professional  razor — a  GENCO. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  COMPANY,  235  Gates  Avenue,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
High- Grade    Razors    in    the    World 
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Dependable  Spark  PI 

Big  Increase  in 
Porcelain  Efficiency 

three  Times  the  Resistance  to 
Breakage  from  Sudden 
Change  in  Temperature 


q^HREE  THOUSAND 

four  hundred  and  forty- 
^m—  nine  experiments,  ten  years 

H  of  unremitting  laboratory 

work — and  then  came  the 

startling  results  of — 

Experiment  3450 

Now  you  may  be  virtu- 
ally certain  that  the  por- 
celain insulator  of  your 
spark  plugs  will  never 
break  from  sudden 
change   in    temperature. 

Champion  Porcelains  have  always  stood  up  well  under  temperature  changes. 

But  Champion    3450    Porcelain  has  three  times  the  resistance  to  extreme 
temperature  variation  compared  with  the  best  previous  porcelain.    • 

Always  Dependable,  Champions  are  now  Super-Dependable. 
Insist  on  Champions  fo'r  your  motor— see  that  Champion  is  on 
the  Porcelain  as  well  as  on  the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canda,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Old    Stuff,— :"  Muriel    feared    the   girls 

wouldn't   notice  Iter  engagement-ring/' 

"  Did  they?  " 

"Did  they?     Four  of  them  recognized 
it  at  once."  -Judge. 


Putting  It  Over  on  Jinks 
These  lines  to  Mrs.  Jimpson-Jinks, 

Who  frets  because  her  husband   drinks, 
And  wlio,  when  hubby  is  not  Looking, 
Sneaks  booze  cure  into  the  family  cooking. 
— Hi  i^i  mo  ml  Times-Dispatch. 


An  Impressive  Pause. — Rich  Old  Ai  \t 

— "  Robert,   I  am  going  to  make  my  will. 
I  think  1  shall  Leave  you— (pause) 
Nephew  (eagerly)   -"Yes,  aunt." 
Aunt — "  Before    long." — Boston     Tran- 
script. 


Blessing  of  War. — "  Remember,  this 
war  is  for  the  sake  of  peace." 

"  I'm  already  beginning  to  feel  the  peace- 
ful results  in  my  own  home,"  replied  Mr. 
Cumrox,  confidentially.  '  Nobody  plays 
Wagnerian  music  any  more." — Washington 
Star. 


Thrust  and  Parry. — Pangs  of  jealousy 
were  in  Miss  Coldfoot's  heart  when  she 
heard  that  her  late  admirer  had  been  ac- 
cept ed  by  Miss  Lovebird,  and  when  she 
happened  to  run  across  her  in  the  bargain 
rush  could  not  resist  giving  a  thrust. 

' .!  hear  you've  accepted  Jack,"  she 
gushed.  "  I  suppose  he  never  told  you 
he  once  proposed  to  me." 

"  No,"  answered  Jack's  fiancee.  "  He 
once  told  me  that  there  were  a  lot  of  things 
in  his  life  he  was  ashamed  of,  but  I  didn't 
ask  him  what  they  wrei*e." — Pittsburg 
Chron  icle-Telegra  ph. 


Having  a  Good  Time. — What  constitutes 
recreation  depends,  of  course,  on  the  point 
of  view.  Here  is  that  of  a  certain  small 
citizen  in  a  school  for  dependent  children. 
He  wrote  to  his  father  thus: 

"  We  are  having  a  good  time  here  now. 
Mr.  Jones  broke  his  leg  and  can't  work. 
We  went  on  a  picnic  and  it  rained  and  we 
all  got  wet.  Many  children  here  are  sick 
with  mumps.  Mr.  Smith  fell  off  of  the 
wagon  and  broke  his  ribs,  but  he  can  work  a 
little.  The  man  that  is  digging  the  deep 
well  whipt  us  boys  with  a  buggy  whip 
because  we  threw  sand  in  his  machine,  and 
made  black  and  blue  marks  on  it.  Harry 
cut  his  finger  badly.  We  are  all  very 
happy." — Everybody's   Magazini . 


A  Perfect  Evening  Spoiled. — "  Isn't  it 
glorious  here?  "  she  exclaimed  when  the 
waiter  had  taken  their  orders. 

"  Do  you  think  so?  "  he  replied. 

"  It's  perfectly  lovely.  Everything  is  in 
such  beautiful  harmony — the  fountain,  the 
trees,  the  swaying  lanterns,  the  music — 
everv thing  is  ideal.     It's  like  Fairyland." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it." 

"  I'm  simply  enchanted.  Doesn't  it 
make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  stept  out  of  the 
every-day  world  into  something  strange 
and  new?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"What's  the  matter?  You  don't  seem 
to  be  enjoying  yourself." 

"  My  boss  is  sitting  at  the  third  table 
over  there  to  your  left,  and  I  can  tell  by 
his  look  that  he's  wondering  how  I  can 
afford  to  blow  myself  at  a  place  like  this." 
— Dayton  News. 


A  Polite  Retort. — Tn  \i  i  ic  '  !op     "  <  !ome 

On!      What's   the    matter    with    you?" 

Titrt  k-I)kivi.i(      "  I'm  well,  thanks,  but 
mi   engine's  dead  !  "- — Buffalo  Express. 


Strapped,  Too.-    "  Society  finds  its  Level 

in  a  street-car,  doesn't    it '.'  " 

'  Well,  it  shows  how  many  people 
who  think  themselves  in  good  standing  are 
merely  hangers-on." — Ballimort    A  m<  neon. 


Another       Raw       Recruit. — Colonel 

'  Didn't  you   hear  me  give  the  command 
to  fix  bayonets?  " 

Private — "  Yes,  Colonel,  but  my  bay- 
onel  is  all  right;  there's  nothing  wrong 
about  it    to  hi'   fixt."      Vonkers  Statesman. 


Only  Thing  He  Wouldn't  Take.— 
SuBBUBS — "  I  heard  that  your  last  servant 
was  a  regular  thief." 

Hubbubs — "Well.    1    wouldn't    u-< 
harsh  a  word,  but  I  will  sa\    thai   the  only 
thing  we  could  leave  around  him  with  any 
safety  was  a  bath." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Helpful  Helpmeet. — "  Charley,  dear," 
said  young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "  I  have  thought 
up  a  witticism  for  you  to  tell  ai  the  club." 
'  Do  I  have  to  tell  it?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  But  you'll  miss  a  great 
chance  if  you  don't.  It's  this:  Baseball 
players  ought  to  be  put  into  the  Navy 
instead  of  the  Army.  Go  on;  ask  me 
'  Whv?  '  " 

"Why?  " 

"  So  that  they  can  steal  submarine 
bases." —  Washington    Star. 


No  Time  to  Holler.—  '  I  want  to  have  a 
tooth  drawn,"  announced  the  small  boy 
with  the  steel-gray  eye,  "  and  1  want  gas." 

"  You're  too  3'oung  to  have  gas,  my 
little  man,"  said  the  dentist.  '  Besides, 
I'm  sure  you  aren't  afraid  of  being  hurt. 
Sit  still  and  be  a  man." 

"  It  isn't  that  at  all,"  said  the  boy, 
"  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  help 
giving  a  bit  of  a  squeal  when  it  comes 
out." 

"Well,  that  won't  matter  at  all,"  said 
the  dentist.     "  I'm  sure  I  shall  not  mind." 

"  No,  but  I  shall.  Look  out  of  that 
window." 

The  dentist  looked  and  saw  a  lot  of  grin- 
ning lads  standing  under  the  window. 

"  They're  all  the  kids  I've  fought  and 
licked,"  said  the  customer,  '*  and  they've 
come  to  hear  me  holler." — Pittsburg  Chron- 
ich  -Telegraph. 


Remembered   the    B. — A   Chicago    man 

was  walking  through  a  foreign  quarter  of 
his  city  when,  with  an  amused  smile,  he 
stopt  in  front  of  a  small  eating-place,  on  the 
window  of  which  was  painted  in  white, 
"  Lam  Stew." 

Now  the  proprietor  happened  to  be 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  when  he  saw 
the  smile  of  the  gentleman  who  had  stopt 
in  front  of  his  place  he  asked  to  be  favored 
with  an  explanation  of  the  joke. 

Whereupon  the  other  explained  about 
the  missing  "  b  "  in  "  lamb,"  and  the  pro- 
prietor accepted  the  correction  in  good  pari , 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  thanks. 

When  next  the  Chicago  man  passed  that 
restaurant  he  found  that  the  menu  had 
been  changed,  but  that  the  lesson  in 
orthography  had- not  been  forgotten.  The 
proprietor  was  now  offering  "  Clamb 
Chowder." — Harper's  Magazim  . 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Tin;  war 


THE    GERMAN    OFFENSIVE 

July  2.  A  London  dispatch  state-  that  the 
French  push  forward,  recapturing  the 
village  of  St.  I'ierre-Aigle  and  carrying 
out  raid-  between  Montdidier  and 
X'oyon  and  to  the  east  of  Reinis.  Berlin 
-fates  that  the  attack  west  of  Chateau 
Thierry  was  repulsed  contrary  to  re- 
ports from  our  front.  Three  desperate 
assaults  on  the  British  right  Wl  re 
hurled  back.  On  the  left  ihe  enemy  re- 
gained a  portion  of  hi-  former  defenses. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
thirty  prisoners  were  taken  in  the 
operation  against  St.  I'icm-Aigle.  and 
asserts  that  the  German  counter-attacks 
against  the  positions  captured  by  the 
Americans  in  the  Vaux  region  com- 
pletely failed. 

The  British  official  report  announces 
that  an  enemy  attack,  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  bombardment,  to  recapture 
ground  northwest  of  Albert  was  re- 
pulsed except  al  one  point  where  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  gaining  a  foothold. 

The  report  from  Berlin  -tale-  that  at 
many  points  attacks  launched  by  the 
Allies  were  repulsed,  and  strong  patrol 
assaults  west  of  Chateau  Thierry  are 
said  to  have  failed. 

In  an  official  statement  the  War  Office  at 
Berlin  reports  that  since  the  beginning 
of  the  German  offensive  oh  March  21 
cannon  to  the  number  of  2.47b  were 
taken  and  15,024  machine  guns  v,  i 
brought  back  from  the  battle-field  to 
collecting  stations. 

July  3. — London  reports  that  the  French, 
following  up  their  policy  of  punching 
holes  in  the  German  front,  take  the 
Germans  by  surprize  on  a  front  of 
two  miles  at  Moulin-sous-Touvent, 
penetrating  the  enemy  positions  more 
than  half  a  mile.  On  the  British  front 
the  enemy  recapture  a  position  in  the 
Albert  sector  southeast  of  Bouziucourt. 

The  French  officially  report  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  taken  north  of 
Moulin-sous-Touvent  as  4">7.  West  of 
Chateau  Thierry  an  enemy  attack  was 
checked  and  prisoners  were  taken. 

The  British  report  notes  the  recapture  by 
the  enemy. of  the  ground  taken  in  a 
minor  engagement  on  June  30.  Suc- 
cessful raids  were  made  near  Boyelles, 

Moyenneville.     and     Merris,    prisoner- 
being  taken. 

Berlin  reports  that  strong  Allied  attacks 
at  Merris  and  Moyenneville  broke 
down.  Partial  attacks  near  St.  Pierre- 
Aigle  are  said  to  have  been  repulsed. 

July  4. — London  dispatches  report  that 
the  Australian  troop-,  assisted  by  the 
American  infantry  and  some  tanks, 
drove  against  tin  enemy  lines  east  of 
Amiens  o\era  four-mile  front,  capturing 
the  villages  of  Hamel  and  Vaire  and 
the  Hamel  Woods,  together  with  1,500 
prisoners.  Between  Autreches  and 
Moulin-sous-Touvent  the  French  ex- 
tended their  gains  on  a  front  of  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  penetrating  three-fifths 
of  a  mile  and  taking  1,066  prisoners, 
including  18  officers. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
aside  from  the  Hamel  operation,  several 
raids  were  carried  out  north  of  Mont- 
didier and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  prisoners  being  taken. 

The  German  report  states  that  violent 
attacks  by  the  French  forces  north  of 
the  Aisue  were  launched.  East  of 
Moulin-sous-Touvent  the  attacks  are 
said  to  have  been  repulsed  while  the 
rest  of  the  attack  is  reported  to  have 
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First ! 


America 


Constructing  a  dustless, 
mudless.  automobile- 
proof  Tarvia  Road. 


Leads  Because  Its  Finest 
Roads  Are  Tarvia  Roads— 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  roads  of  Europe  were  the  best  in  the  world. 

Two  centuries  of  incessant  care  had  made  them  so  smooth  and  firm  that 
people  thought  they  would  never  wear  out.  But  along  came  the  auto- 
mobile, destructive  alike  to  the  roads  and  all  road-building  traditions. 

The  highways  had  not  been  constructed  to  bear  this  kind  of  traffic,  and 
unless  protected  by  modern  methods  they  promptly  went  to  pieces. 

So  Europe  had  to  start  even  with  America  in  developing  roads  that  could 
withstand  the  gruelling  test  of  the  new  conditions. 

Now  America  leads. 

The  finest  roads  the  world  has  ever  seen  are  now  constructed  in  this 
country  and  a  very  large  part  of  these  roads  are  built  and  preserved  with  Tarvia. 


Preserves  Roads — Prevents  Dust 


Tarvia  roads  are  dustless  and  mudless,  durable  and  automobile-proof.  They  give 
the  maximum  of  wear  at  the  minimum  of  maintenance  expense. 

Now  when  we  are  at  war  they  are  indispensable  to  the  Nation  because  they  bring 
the  farmer  closer  to  the  consumer.  They  broaden  his  field  of  operations  and  make 
it  profitable  for  him  to  produce  more  and  more  food  to  feed  America  and  our  Allies. 

With  plenty  of  good  roads,  motor-truck  traffic  can  take  care  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
food,  fuel,  and  munitions,  and  relieve  the  railroads  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Every  highway  authority,  every  government  official,  should  be  interested  in  this 
problem  because  good  roads  will  help  its  win  the  war. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road  authorities,  The  Barrett 
Company  lias  organized  a  Special  Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all 
road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions  or  prob- 
lem! in  your  vicinity,  t lie  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers. 
This  service  is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you.  Booklet 
free  on  request. 


broken  down  in  front  of  the  German 
entanglements. 
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July  5. — London  reports  that  no  further 
effort  of  the  Germans  was  made  to 
regain  positions  at  Hamel  where  the 
Australians  are  holding  firm. 

The  British  report  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  on  July  4  exceeds 
1,500,  including  40  officers.  A  hostile 
counter-attack  against  the  British  new 
positions  was  easily  repulsed. 

The  French  report  activity  of  the  op- 
posing artilleries  south  of  the  Aisne 
in  the  regions  of  Cutry  and  Montgobert. 

Berlin  admits  the  penetration  by  the 
British  of  the  village  and  wood  of 
Hamel.  East  of  Villers  -  Bretonneux 
the  Allies  are  said  to  have  been  thrown 
back.  Fighting  activity  is  reported  to 
have  been  revived  on  the  whole  front 
of  the  Army  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rup- 
precht  and  kept  up  with  increased 
intensity. 

July  6. — London  dispatches  state  that  the 
British  are  not  only  holding  their  gains 
but  have  advanced  their  lines  northeast 
of  Villers-Bretonneux  on  a  front  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  Unsuccessful 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  retake  the  posi- 
tions gained  show  the  importance  of 
the  advance,  which  is  believed  in  Lon- 
don to  have  seriously  upset  the  enemy's 
plans. 

Berlin  reports  the  continuance  of  artillery- 
activity  with  increased  firing  between 
the  Oise  and  the  Marne  and  southwest 
of  Reims.  Strong  advances  of  the 
Allies  against  the  Clignon  sector  are 
said  to  have  been  repulsed. 

July  7. — Only  minor  raids  on  the  French 
battle-front  are  reported  in  London 
dispatches. 

The  British  report  an  enemy  raid  near 
Locre  repulsed,  and  a  few  prisoners 
and  a  machine  gun  captured  in  a  raid 
east  of  Hamel.  Hostile  artillery  is 
reported  to  have  been  active  in  the 
Bethune  sector. 

The  French  report  artillery-actions  south 
of  the  Aisne,  and  an  American  raid  in 
the  Vosges,  prisoners  being  brought 
back. 

Berlin  reports  state  that  west  of  Chateau 
Thierry  the  French  and  Americans 
attacked  in  strong  force.  The  attacks 
are  said  to  have  broken  doyen  in  bitter 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  Allied  Los 
being  "again  very  heavy." 

July  8. — London  reports  that  disregarding 
the  probability  of  the  immediate  re- 
sumption of  the  German  offensive, 
French  forces  launch  an  attack  south- 
west of  Soissons,  gaining  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  on  a  two-mile  front.  Several 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken  in  the 
operation. 

The  British  report  that  the  Australians 
advanced  their  line  3,000  yards  astride 
.  the  Somme,  taking  a  few  prisoners. 
The  enemy's  trenches  were  also  entered 
east  of  Hazebrouck.  Hostile  artillery 
is  reported  to  be  active. 

The  French  report  that  enemy  positions 
on  the  outskirts  of  Retz  Forest  wen- 
attacked  and  Chavigny  Farm  and  the 
ridges  north  and  south  occupied.  ol7 
prisoners,  including  -1  officers,  being 
taken.  The  night  was  marked  l>y 
artillery-actions  between  the  Forest  of 
Villers-CJotterGtS  and  the  Marne. 

Berlin  reports  heavy  artillery  -action  on 
both  sides  of  the  Lys.  La  Bassee  Canal, 
and   the  Somme,   and   wesl   Of  Chateau 

Thierry.     Partial    British    attacks    on 

both  sides  of  the  ( 'anal  are  said  to  ha\  e 
failed  with  heavy  British  losses.  Allied 
attacks  on  the  Clignon  sector,  near 
Morris  and  south  of  l.vs,  are  reported 
to  hav  e  broken  do*  a. 


July  9. — London  dispatches  state  that  The 
Westminster  Gazelle  points  out  that  the 
real  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the 
German  offensive  is  thai  General 
Ludendorff  does  not  see  Ids  way  clear 
to  a  successful  attack. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
enemy  artillery  has  been  active  against 
positions  recently  captured  l>\  the 
British  south  of  the  Somme. 

The  French  report  thai  an  enemy  counter- 
attack at  Cnavigny  Farm  tailed,  while 
west  of  Anthem!  the  French  capture 
530  prisoners  and  30  machine  guns. 
The  French  were  supported  by  tanks. 
Ferme  Porte  and  Fermea  <les  Loges 
were  captured.  Counter-attacks  were 
repulsed  and  all  gains  held. 

Berlin  reports  that  French  attacks  south- 
west of  Noyon  were  repulsed  and  suc- 
cessful local  operations  by  the  Germans 
are  reported  west  of  Chateau  Thierry. 
Allien!  attacks  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Somme  and  south  of  La  Bassee  Canal 
are  said  to  have  been  frequently  re- 
pulsed. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

July  .2. — Paris  reports  that  the  Italian 
troops  again  press  forward  in  an  of- 
fensive movement  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monte  Grappa,  capturing  important 
positions  and  taking  600  prisoners.  In 
the  fighting  on  the  Asiago  Plateau 
heavy  losses  were  inflicted  on  the 
Austrians,  lost  positions  regained,  and 
127  prisoners  and  machine  guns  and 
trench-cannon  taken.  Dispatches  from 
the  War  Office  in  Rome  indicate  that 
the  Italians  have  the  upper  hand. 

The  Austrian  official  report  states  that 
artillery-activity  increased  on  the  whole 
Italian  front.  No  infantry  actions  on  a 
large  scale  are  reported. 

July  3. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the 
Italians  suddenly  transfer  their  main 
offensive  movement  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  lower  Piave,  where  they  ad- 
vance by  a  succession  of  heavy  strokes, 
taking  1,900  prisoners.  In  the  region 
northwest  of  the  Grappa  the  Italian 
forces  stem  an  enemy  counter-attack 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tions won  on  July  2,  taking  25  officers 
and  596  >nen  of  other  ranks,  with  22 
machine  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of 
material. 

The  Austrian  official  report  states  that 
after  bitter  fighting  all  day  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piave  the  Italians  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  success  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  gain  near  Chies- 
anova.  Fighting  on  the  Venetian 
mountain-front  is  reported  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily active. 

July  4. — The  Italians  continued  to  gain 
ground  in  the  offensive  begun  on 
July  2  in  the  coastal  zone,  233  prison- 
ers and  several  machine  guns  being 
taken.  On  the  Asiago  Plateau  British 
and.  French  forces  penetrate  enemy 
trenches  at  Canove  and  Bertigo,  cap- 
turing prisoners. 

The  official  Austrian  report  states  that 
the  gun-fire  was  extraordinarily  heavy 
on  the  southwest  front.  Fighting  con- 
tinues in  the  Piave  delta. 

July  5. — Rome  reports  that  the  Italians 
are  making  steady  progress  in  the  low- 
lands at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave.  In 
the  mountain  sector  they  have  extended 
their  lines  at  the  head  of  Calcino  Valley 
and  held  the  ground  gained  despite 
heavy  counter-attacks  by  Austro-Hun- 
garian  forces.  On  the  Piave,  419 
prisoners  and  a  battery  of  six  howitzers 
were  captured.  Two  counter-attacks 
against  Monte  Cornone  and  Sasso 
Rosso  were  repulsed  with  hand-bomb 
and  bayonet. 

Vienna  reports  that  Italian  attacks  on  the 
Austrian  left  wing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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How  Oliver  Leadership 
Has  Been  Earned 

A  complete  knowledge  of  soil  conditions, 
plow  design,  tractor  construction  and  opera- 
tion, plow  hitches  and  a  well-established, 
country-wide  service  organization  —  the 
essentials  of  proper  plowing — and  continued 
proper  plowing  are  the  things  that  have 
earned  Oliver  leadership. 

These  things,  translated  into  plow  terms, 
mean  simply  this:  That  Oliver  plow  strength 
is  more  enduring.  That  Oliver  plowing  is 
more  productive.  That  the  service  of  an 
Oliver  plow  is  more  constant  and  longer  lived 
because  of  the  expert  service  plowmen  who 
are  ready  to  see  that  the  Oliver  owner  gets 
the  right  plow  results  all  the  time. 

All    Oliver    Plows  are  furnished  with  combined  rolling  coulters 
and  jointers,  quick  detachable  shares,  with  chilled  or  steel  bases. 

2  Bottom  Plow,  $175  4  Bottom  Plow,  $310 

3  Bottom  Plow,  $225  Plus  Freight  Charges 

(Prices  Subject  to  Change   Without  Notice) 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


SGIZZ1: 


MM 


OLIVER 


Tractor  Pl£bws 


There's  an   Oliver 
Dealer  in  Every   Town 


■■■■mmi 
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Greatest  Strength 
Where  Road  Strain  Comes 

Study  of  tires  and  tire  records  reveals  the  greater  utility 
built  into  Ajax  tires.  See  for  yourself  the  special  feature  which 
gives  Ajax  tires  a  reinforcement  where  strain  is  most  severe. 

This  exclusive  feature,  known  as  Ajax  Shoulders  of 
Strength,  is  the  biggest  of  all  reasons  why  Ajax  tires  are  97% 
Owners'  Choice.  This  large  percentage  of  Ajax  output  is 
chosen  by  individual  car  owners  to  replace  other  tires  that 
came  on  their  cars. 

Shoulders  of  Strength  reinforce  the  tread.  They  distribute 
road  wear  evenly  over  the  entire  tread,  thus  preventing  friction 
from  centering  and  wearing  quickly  through  to  the  carcass. 
Shoulders  of  Strength  give  Ajax  tires  more  rubber  where  it 
should  be.      They  put  more  tread  on  the  road. 

A3AX  ROAD  KING 

Mark   the  massiveness  of   the    Road   King  tread.      See  those 
triangle  barbs.     They  give  perfect  traction  on  any 
road.     The  Road  King  is  typical  of  Ajax  better  value. 
Ajax  Inner  Tubes  are  marked  by  the  same  inbuilt 
quality  that  makes  Ajax  tires  superior. 

Your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot  is 
headquarters  for  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes, 
and  REAL  service.  Write  for  booklet — 
"Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength." 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW     YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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Piave  were  balanced  by  counter-attacks 
near  Chiesanova,  where  Italian  units 
are  said  to  .  have  been  driven  back. 
The  Italian  attack  to  recapture  'posi- 
tions lost  on  June  15  at  Monte  Solar- 
ondo  is  reported  to  have  been  repulsed 
in  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  which  the 
Italians  are  said  to  have  lost  heavily. 

July  6. — Paris  reports  that  the  continuous 
pounding  by  the  Italians  has  cleared 
the  western  bank  of  the  Piave  of  Aus- 
trian^ after  five  days  of  fighting.  Vi- 
enna admits  an  Italian  gain. 

An  official  dispatch  from  Rome  states 
that  the  Italian  pressure  continues 
firmly,  reaching  the  right  bank  of  the 
Piave  from  Grisolera  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  A  violent  counter-off ensivc 
was  arrested  after  a  lively  struggle  to 
the  north  of  Chiesanova.  Attacks  on 
the  Italian  positions  on  Porta  di  Salton 
and  Monte^Cornone  also  fail. 

Vienna  reports  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piave  the  Italians  succeeded  in  pressing 
the  Austrians  back  on  their  main  body. 

July  7. — A  Rome  dispatch  announces  that 
the  Italians  have  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  new  Piave  and  are  forti- 
fying themselves  on  a  vast  tract  of  land 
recaptured.  West  of  Goritz,  French 
troops,  cooperating  with  the  Italians, 
seize  the  crest  of  Gjasperit  and  repulse 
counter-attacks . 

The  Austrian  report  states  that  as  the 
delta  of  the  Piave  could  not  have  been 
held  without  sacrifice  the  Austrian 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  to  the 
dike  positions  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
main  branch. 

July  8. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  on 
July  6  the  Italians,  aided  by  French 
troops,  started  an  offensive  movement 
in  Albania.  So  far  more  than  1,000 
prisoners  have  been  taken.  The 
Austrian  Government  admits  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  on  this  Front. 

A  dispatch  to  Matin  from  Switzerland 
states  that  a  new  Austrian  offenshe 
on  the  Trentino  front  is  in  preparation. 

The  Italian  official  report  states  that 
ground  was  gained  on  Monte  Grappa 
north  of  Massik,  taking  51  prisoners ;  and 
the  Italian  occupation  in  the  region  of 
Col  la  Prible  was  extended. 

The  Austrian  report  states  that  the 
Italians  attacked  in  Albania  with  their 
strong  west  wing  and  the  Austrian 
advance  posts  were  withdrawn  to  the 
main  position  in  the  valley. 

AMERICA     AT    THE     FRONT 

July  2. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  thai  following  a  heavy 
bombardment  lasting  all  of  July  1 
American  units  in  a  night  attack  cap- 
tured the  village  of  Vau.x  close  to 
Chateau  Thierry,  recovered  much  of 
the  Paris  high  way  .  and  entered  the  Bois 
de  la  Roche,  capturing  many  machine 
guns  and  attaining  all  their  objectives. 
The  Germans  in  a  sharp  counter-attack 
gained  nothing.  One  German  regiment 
is  believed  to  have  been  completely 
annihilated.  The  number  of  prisoners 
will  probably  reach  l.(KX).  Air-fighting 
was  reported  to  be  active  during  the 
bombardmenl  and  the  fighting. 

July  •">.  <  teneral  Pershing  reports  to  Wash- 
ington, confirming  the  capture  of  \'au\ 
and  announcing  that  the  American 
positions  were  advanced  on  a  front  of  a 
mile    and    a    half    to    a    depth    of    l.(MX) 

yards.    The  enemy's  losses  were  heavy. 

In  an  early  morning  counter-attack  the 
enemy  was  repnlsed.  leaving  a  total  of 
.~>(X)  prisoners,  including  (•  officers. 

July  •">•     Dispatches  from  the  Headquarters 

of  the  American  Army  in  France  state 
that   great   activity    developed  on   the 
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Toul  front,  the  American  artillery 
sending  over  gas-shells  while  the  Cler- 
iiians  continued  to  bombard  the  front 
line  and  back  areas.  A  skirmish  on 
the  Marne  front  developed  the  fact 
that  a  new  German  division  is  opposing 
the  Americans  in  that  sector. 
Washington  announces  that  the  American 
casualty  list  corrected  to  date  is  as 
follows":  Killed  in  action,  1,580;  died 
of  wounds,  disease,  accidents,  and 
other  causes.  •_>,:;."»S;  wounded  in  action, 
5,229;  missing,  including  prisoners,  452. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

July  2. — An  official  dispatch  from  London 
states  that  British  airmen  on  July  1 
disposed  of  42  German  airplanes  and 
t  hree  ol  >servation-balloons.  Eight  Brit- 
ish machines  are  missing.  Two  large 
enemy  machines  landed  behind  the 
British  lines,  the  occupants  being  taken 
prisoners.  Twenty-two  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropt  during  the  day  and  13  tons 
at  night.  It  is  announced  that  during 
the  night  of  July  1-2  the  enemy's  air- 
drome at  Boulay,  the  Oppau  works, 
soda  factory,  and  railway  line  at  Mann- 
heim, and  the  railway  works  at  Thion- 
ville  were  bombed  with  good  effect. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of 
the  American  Army  in  France  states 
that  an  air  squadron  of  nine  machines 
engaged  a  like  number  of  enemy  planes 
north  of  Chateau  Thierry,  three  of  the 
Germans  being  driven  down.  Two 
Americans  did  not  return. 

July  3. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
Army  Headquarters  in  France  states 
that  in  the  air  fighting  four  more 
enemy  planes  were  brought  down. 
During  July  2  and  3  seven  enemy  planes 
were  brought  down.  Two  American 
aviators  were  lost  and  one  seriously 
injured. 

Berlin  reports  that  four  planes  were 
shot  down  from  an  American  squadron 
of  9  units. 

London  reports  that  on  July  2  thirteen 
German  airplanes  were  destroyed  and 
nine  others  driven  down  out  of  control. 
Four  British  machines  are  missing. 

General  Pershing,  reporting  on  the 
American  fighting  on  July  3.  states  that 
three  American  aviators  did  not  return. 

July  4. — London  reports  that  on  July  3  six 
German  machines  were  destroyed  and 
4  driven  down  out  of  control.  During 
the  day  and  night  16  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropt  by  British  planes  on  the 
railway  junctions  at  Lille  and  Courtrai. 
All  the  machines  returned  safely. 

July  5. — A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters 
of  the  American  Army  in  France  states 
that  during  combats  in  the  air  north- 
west of  Chateau  Thierry  two  enemy 
planes  were  shot  down. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  the  British 
aerial  forces,  in  cooperation  with  the 
land  forces  south  of  the  Somme,  de- 
stroyed 11  German  airplanes  and  drove 
10  down  out  of  control.  Four  British 
machines  are  missing. 

A  dispatch  from  Italian  Army  Head- 
quarters states  that  five  American 
aviators  attached  to  the  Italian  Army 
are  decorated  with  the  Italian  War 
Cross  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

July  6. — The  Italian  official  report  states 
that  two  enemy  airplanes  were  brought 
down  on  the  lower  Piave. 

The  British  official  report  on  aerial  opera- 
tions states  that  two  German  machines 
were  destroyed  on  July  5  and  one 
driven  down  out  of  control.  One 
British  machine  is  missing.  Airplanes 
and  balloons  dropt  19  tons  of  bombs 
successfully  during  the  day. 

July  7. — -The  British  communication  deal- 
ing with  aerial  operations  states  that  on 


Brushed  Teeth 

Are  Not  Clean 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Film  Must  Be  Removed 


Brushing  teeth  in  old  ways  fails  to 
save  them,  as  millions  of  people  know. 
Teeth  still  discolor,  still  decay.  With 
most  people,  at  some  age,  pyorrhea 
develops. 

Despite  the  tooth  brush,  statistics 
show  that  tooth  troubles  constantly 
increase.  And  every  modern  dentist 
knows  the  reason  is  a  slimy,  clinging 
film. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  your 
teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  holds 
food  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions    of   germs    breed    in    it.     They, 


with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyor- 
rhea. Thus  nearly  all  tooth  troubles  are 
caused  by  that  film. 

The  ordinary  dentifrice  is  not  sufficiently 
effective.  So  millions  of  people  in  brush- 
ing their  teeth  leave  much  of  this  tooth- 
destroyer.  It  clings  and  hardens,  particu- 
larly in  crevices,  and  resists  the  tooth 
brush.  And  nearly  every  tooth  trouble  is 
due  to  it. 

After  years  of  searching,  science  now 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  that  film. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  it  by  many 
clinical  tests.  Today  it  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  to  let 
you  prove  its  effects  —  and  quickly  —  we 
offer    you    a    One-Week    tube    to    try. 


See  the  Difference 


We  urge  you,  for  your  teeth's  sake,  to 
try  Pepsodent  one  week.  Know  what 
clean  teeth  really  mean.  See  what  film- 
removing  does.  Your  dentist,  if  you  ask 
him,  will  join  in  this  request. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  di- 
gestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albumi- 
nous matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is 
to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  prevent 
its  accumulation. 

A  scientific  discovery  has  made  Pepso- 
dent possible.  The  old  forms  would  not 
do.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  method  is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the 
teeth. 

Now  a  harmless  activating  method  has 
been   found.     Five    governments    have   al- 


ready granted  patents.  This  method  is 
employed  in  Pepsodent.  Four  years  of 
clinical  tests  have  proved  its  efficiency. 
Now  thousands  of  dentists,  including 
many   leading   authorities,   urge   its   use. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week  tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and  watch  the 
results.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Note  the  absence  of  the 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed 
film  disappears.  Let  Pepsodent  prove 
itself. 

One  week  will  convince  you,  we  be- 
lieve, that  old  methods  of  teeth  cleaning 
should  be  abandoned.  Film-removing  is 
the  vital  matter.  You  will  see  for  your- 
self that  a  new  era  has  come,  and  will 
welcome  it. 


CUT  OUT  THE  COUPON  NOW 


^|^%    ^ mm       PAT.  OFF.      | 
REG  U  S.     mwmmmmmmmmmmmm^m^mm^mmmm^mm 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product— Sold  by 
Druggists  in  Large  Tubes 


(129) 


One- Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 

Dept.  13  7g  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name 
A  ddress 
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FLavo  FLour  mills  (more  than  1300  in  number),  through- 
out this  country,  are  relieving  the  railroads  of  an  unnecessary 
burden  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  trains  of  thirty-one  cars 
each,  daily,  by  the  community  milling  of  home  -  grown  wheat. 
These  mills  eliminate  needless  shipping  of  wheat  to  far  away 
mills  and  the  return  haulage  of  flour  to  the  people  who  grew  the 
grain. 

Hundreds  of  other  small  local  mills  where  FLavo  FLour  is  not 
yet  made,  are  performing  a  similar  national  service. 


Serving  the  Community 

You,  too,  can  contribute  to  the  war  on  waste,  and  at  the'same 
time,  serve  your  local  community.  When  you  do  use  wheat  prod- 
ucts, use  flour  and  feed  made  from  wheat  grown  at  home,  milled 
at  home  and  sold  at  home  to  home  people. 

Thus  you  will  help  reduce  a  traffic  congestion  that  hinders  the 
winning  of  the  war.  You  will  comply  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion's request  that  you  buy  home  produced  goods. 


Serving  Yourself 


The  needs  of  the  war  require  that  you  use  wheat  substitutes 
wherever  possible.  But  in  using  the  necessary  wheat  flour,  be  sure 
you  use  FLavo  FLour. 

Made  by  a  new  process  of  milling,  it  retains  the  essential  oils 
containing  the  rich,  nut-like  flavor  of  the  wheat  berry.  "FLavo" 
is  more  nutritious  than  other  flours.  Used  with  substitutes,  its 
flavor  predominates  and  will  please  you. 

If  FLavo  FLour  cannot  be  obtained  in  your  community,  then 
ask  for  the  best  local  brand. 

"Help  Win  the  War" 


During  the  period  of  the  War,  we  wiU  not  sell 
an  Anu  i  loom  Midget  Marvel  Mill  unless  its 
purpoet  it  to  supply  tfu  local  needs  a/  a  commu- 
nity, or  our  Government,  with  flour  and   feed. 


The  New  Milling  Process 


■My 


l 


# 


It  is  the  wonderful  American  (Midget) 
M;irvcl,  the  self-contained  single  unit, 
roller  flour  mill  that  is  bringing  the 
milling  industry  back  to  the  communi- 
ties in '  which  the  wheat  is  grown.  It 
requires-  no  previous  milling  experience 
to  successfully  operate.  It  will  produce 
more  pure  white,  nutritious  flour  per 
bushel    of    clean    wheat    than    any   other 

process  of  milling.     Guaranteed  yield   better  than   the   Government's    require- 
ments, and  sold  on  30  days  free  trial. 

The  American  (Midget  i  Marvel  Mill  requires  one-half  less  power  and  labor 
than  any  other  process  producing  its  equivalent  in  flour  and  yield. 

If  FLavo  FLour  is  not  yet  made  in  your  community,  it  would  be  both 
patriotic  and  profitable  for  you  to  look  into  this  opportunity.  This  splendid 
and  dignified  business,  in  many  communities,  awaits  the  right  man.  Write 
for  full  information. 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co.,   175  Trust  Bldg.,  Owensboro,   Ky. 
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July  6  three  German  airplanes  woe 
destroyed  and  one  driven  down  out  of 
control.    One  British  machine  is  missing. 

July  8. — An  official  Italian  report  states 
that  eight  hostile  machines  wen-  brought 
down  during  air-fighting. 

The  British  official  communication  on 
aerial  operations  states  that  on  July  7 
seven  enemy  airplanes  were  destroyed 
and  four  were  driven  down  out  of 
control.  Three  British  machines  are 
missing.  Sixteen  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropt  on  the  Ostend  docks  and  railways 
at  Tournay  and  Courtrai. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

July  5.— Washington  announces  that  the 
American  transport  Covington,  formerly 
the  Cincinnati  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican line,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on 
the  night  of  July  1.  The  officers  and 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  six  who 
are  missing,  were  taken  to  a  French 
port.  The  transport  Henderson,  which 
had  been  on  fire  at  sea,  is  reported  to 
have  made  an  American  port  safely. 

July  6. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  in  a  violent  engagement  on  July  2 
Austrian  torpedo-boats  set  on  fire  an 
Italian  destroyer  and  severely  dam- 
aged another.  The  Italians  are  said 
to  have  been  forced  to  retire. 

THE    SITUATION   IN    RUSSIA 

July  3. — A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
Czecho-Slovak  rebellion  is  assuming 
vast  dimensions,  all  aiiti-German  fac- 
tions rallying  to  it.  The  line  of  the 
Siberian  railroad  is  held  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  thus  preventing  Germany 
from  getting  supplies  from  Siberia  or 
China. 

July  4. — A  Stockholm  dispatch  states  that 
a  German  army  of  .">(), 000  is  marching 
to  seize  the  base  of  the  Murman  Railway 
and  operate  against  Kola,  thus  domi- 
nating Archangel.  British  subjects  are 
leaving  Finland. 

Diplomatic  advices  received  in  Wash- 
ington state  that  Vladivostok  is  quiet. 
with  Czecho-Slovak  troops  in  complete 
control.  American,  British,  and  Jap- 
anese naval  forces  are  in  the  harbor. 
Four  Russian  destroyers,  controlled  by 
the  Bolshevik  Government,  have  been 
prevented  from  leaving  the  harbor  by 
Allied  naval  commanders. 

July  5. — Information  received  in  London 
stales  thai  Czecho-Slovaks  were  vic- 
torious in  a  great  battle  with  the  Bol- 
sheviki  250  miles  west  of  Irkutsk.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  are  now  said  to  be  in 
control  of  3,000  miles  of  Siberia. 

July  G. — A  delayed  dispatch  from  Mos 
states  that  travelers  confirm  the  report 
that    a    revolution    has    started    in    the 
Ukraine,    and    that    7.">.(X)0    well-armed 
troops  are  marching  on  Kief. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  Genera] 
Counl  von  Mirbach,  German  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  lias  been  as>assi- 
nated  ;it  Moscow  by  two  unidentified 
men. 

Dispatches  received  in  Loudon  from 
Petrograd  and  Copenhagen  state  that 
the  uprising  against  the  Germans  in  the 
Ukraine     is     spreading    and     gaining 

strength.  The  German  troop-  are  said 
to    he    retreating   before    7.">.(MX)  armed 

peasants    reenforoed    by    the    second 

Polish  Corps,  which  has  crossed  the 
Dnieper  and  joined  the  Cieoho-Slovakfl 
marching  on  Kief. 

A  Copenhagen  dispatch  states  that  the 
entire     population     of     the     Murman 

coast  on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  bordering 
the  White  Sea  and  the  Arctic,  has 
broken  with  Russia  and  joined  the 
Entente,     At  Vladivostok  English  and 


Japanese  landing  parties  arc  patrolling 

the  streets.  , 

July  8. — London  states  that  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  assassination  of 
Ambassador  von  Mirbach  was  accom- 
panied by  a  violent  uprising  in  Moscow 
against  the  Bolshevik]  which,  it  is 
asserted,  has  been  supprest. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  thai  the 
Ukrainian  Government  has  resigned 
and  Mr.  Markicvitch,  a  Socialist  Feder- 
alist, has  been  charged  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Cabinet. 

THE    CENTRAL   POWERS 

July  2. — A  Copenhagen  dispatch  states 
that  the  mysterious  Spanish  malady 
has  afflicted  the  whole  of  Germany, 
several  thousand  fresh  cases  being 
reported  within  a  few  days,  while 
thousands  of  cases  have  developed  in 
Berlin  in  a  single  day. 

July  6. — A  Copenhagen  dispatch  states 
that  three  more  German  airmen  de- 
serters have  landed  in  a  giant  seaplane 
on  the  island  of  Masnedo,  off  the  south 
coast  of  Zealand,  Denmark. 

Dispatches  from  Switzerland  to  London 
state  that  the  removal  of  Austrian 
Generals  and  their  replacement  by 
Germans  has  greatly  increased  the 
demoralization  in  the  Austrian  Army. 

A  dispatch  from  the  British  Army  in 
France  states  that  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  German  Third  Division 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
states  that  German  supply-trains  have 
been  attacked  and  pillaged  by  German 
soldiers,  and  ordering  that  if  necessary 
the  trains  be  supplied  with  light  ma- 
chine guns  for  protection. 

OPERATIONS    IN    AMERICA 

July  2. — Washington  states  that  the 
production  of  ships  in  the  United  States 
during  June  broke  all  records,  steel 
and  wooden  ships  delivered  to  the 
Shipping  Board  totaling  280,140  dead- 
weight tons.  The  steel  ships  totaled 
262,900  tons.  This  is  within  15,000 
tons  of  the  world's  record  for  monthly 
production  made  by  the  British  yards 
in  May,  except  that  the  British  figures 
include  all  ships  while]  the  American 
include  only  oceangoing  vessels  built 
for  the  Shipping  Board. 

In  a  letter  made  public  by  the  President 
Secretary  Baker  states  that  up  to  and 
including  June  30,  1,019,115  American 
troops  have  left  for  France.  This 
represents  roughly  thirty  divisions, 
and  about  70  per  cent,  are  combat 
troops.  During  the  month  of  June  an 
average  of  9,212  American  soldiers  left 
for  France  every  dav.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  will  have  4,000,- 
000  men  under  arms  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  2,500,000  being  now  in  uniform. 

July  4. — As  a  fitting  celebration  of  Inde-- 
pendence  day  54  steel  and  41  wooden 
vessels  are  launched  in  the  shipyards 
of  the  United  States  from  Portland, 
Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore.  The  more 
notable  launchings,  which  totaled 
nearly  500,000  tons,  a  figure  which 
exceeds  the  tonnage  lost  by  American 
shipping  since  the  war  began  by  150,- 
000  tons,  were  held  at  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Seattle.  Wash.;  Newark 
Bay;  Aberdeen,  Wash;  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  Portland,  Ore. 

Before  a  gathering  of  diplomats  and  the 
representatives  of  foreign  nations  at 
the  tomb  of  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon,  President  Wilson  in  a  public 
address  declares  that  there  can  be  but 
one  issue  to  the  war — a  final  settlement, 
no  half-way  decision  being  conceivable. 

July  6. — The  great  American  bombing 
airplane  Laugh//  is  officially   tested   at 
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GEM 

DAMASCENE 

RAZOR 

Khaki 
Service    Outfit 

Blades  included  in  out- 
fit are  in  dust  and  rust 
proof,  wax  paper  wrap- 
ped  package,  sealed 

Separate  set 

Gem  Blades 

7  for  50c 

More  than  twenty-five  years  old — 
Millions  of  Gems  in  use  today 


Wherever  Duty  calls— in 
the  training  camps,  in  the 
trenches,  on  the  seas — the 
GEM  Service  Outfit  in  its 
natty  little  suit  of  Khaki 

is the_  universal    favorite 

among  "our  boys."  Strong, 
light,  convenient  —  fits  in 
anywhere;  equipped  with 
the  wonderful  keen-cut- 
ting GEM  Damaskeene 
Blades  that  assure  a  quick, 
smooth,  comfortable  shave 
under    any    circumstances. 


$J 


00 


without 
Trench 
Mirror 


Gem  Military 
Outfit  includes 
:  razor  complete 
with  seven  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blades 
and  Stropping 
Handle. 

(Add  50c  for  Canada) 


$! 


35 


with 
Trench 
Mirror 


Complete 
Compact 


Ask    for    the    GEM    at    your 
dealer,  or  the  Post  Exchange, 
Camp    Canteens,    or     Quarter- 
master's Depot. 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch,  591  St.  Catharine  St.,  W.,  Montreal 


■ 
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Cohere  is  danger  in 
tender  gums 


T 


^0^mA>^>S. 


NEW  YORK    CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 

PREPARED  FO»  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

I    DENTAI    PROFESSION 


Ibrlians 

FOR 

THE 

GUMS 


O  preserve 
healthy  teeth 
the   ordinary 

tooth-paste  i  s  futile. 
You  must  first  care  for 
the  gums,  on  which 
tooth  health  depends. 
How  many  people 
think  of  this?  Yet  four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty  suffer  from  gum- 
decay,  or  Pyorrhea 
(Riggs'  Disease). 

At  first  the  gums  be- 
come tender,  though 
actual  gum  -  shrinkage 
is  imperceptible.  But 
in  time  receding  gums 
will  surely  loosen 
your  teeth,  and  then 
only  adentst  can  save 
them.  The  tender, 
bleeding  gums  of 
Pyorrhea  also  act  as 
so  many  doorways 
for  disease  germs  to 
enter  the  system  — 
infecting  joints  or  ton- 
sils— or  causing  other 
ailments. 

Forhan's  (For  the 
Gums) prevents  Pyor- 
rhea, if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistent- 
ly. This  means 
that  it  prevents  gum- 
shrinkage  ,  gum-tend- 
erness, gum-bleed- 
ing. So,  automati- 
cally, Forhan's  pre- 
vents tooth  loos- 
ening. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  It  scientifi- 
cally cleans  the  teeth 
—  keeps  them  white 
and  free  from 
tartar. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
treatment. 
30c  and  60c  tubes 

All  Druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 

ISC 8th  Ave.,N.Y. 

Send  for 

Trial  Tube 

Free 


FOB  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


FEET  HURT  YOU? 

Dr.  Scholl'a  Foot  EozerwUl  relieve  your 

tired,  aching  feel    and    support    your    weak 

Mi  fallen  arches.     Removes  pressure  on  cal- 

and  tender  bunion  joints.  Worn  in  any 

shoe  with  perfi  Price  $3.00  per  pair. 

Ul-tiirr  you  have  fallen  arches,  flat  foot, 
painful    corns,  bunions    oi    callouses,  aching 
■  ■I  paint  in  hi 

DlScholJs 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

are  designed   b  d   gi\< 

instant  relief, 

Stilil  everywhere  b 
who  have  been   traini  d   In    Practipedi 

■  >■  nt  gh  in--  i""t  i  omforl 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"  i  he  Feel   and    i  hell   <  an  "   i.\    i>.    Wm,  m. 
Scholl,  .I  fool  .mi  hoi  Ity,   'Hi  on  i  • 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 

2I9P  Schiller  St.  (liirnRo.  III. 

'ATCHJ6UH    FRE 


the  field  of  the  Standard  Aircraft 
Corporation,  near  Elizabeth.  X.  Jj, 
attaining  an  altitude  of  3,100  feet  and 
a  speed  of  90  miles. 

July  8. — Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely,  publisher 
of  The  Evening  Mail,  of  New  York,  is 
arrested,  charged  with  perjury  in  state- 
ments regarding  the  ownership  of  his 
newspaper  made  to  Alien  Property 
Custodian  Palmer.  According  to  the 
Government  charges  Rumely  bought 
his  interest  in  the  newspaper  with  funds 
supplied  by  Germany  and  amounting 
to  $1,361,000. 

Official  correspondence,  made  public  at 
Washington,  discloses  the  fact  that 
Cleveland  Abbe,  Jr.,  editor  of  The 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  was  removed 
from  the  government  service  because 
of  his  German  sympathies. 

FOREIGN 

July  2. — A  London  dispatch  states  that  an 
explosion  in  the  National  Shell-filling 
factory  in  the  Midlands  on  July  1 
killed  between  60  and  70  persons. 

July  3. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Viscount  Rhondda,  British  Pood  Con- 
troller, dies  at  his  home  in  Llanwern 
Park,  Wales,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  His 
health  was  undermined  by  the  exposure 
suffered  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk, 
aggravated  by  self-imposed  rationing. 

July  5. — A  Dublin  dispatch  to  London 
states  that  the  police  of  Ballinasloe, 
County  Galway,  Ireland,  have  raided 
farmhouses  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  and  seized  hundreds  of  guns  and 
arms  of  various  kinds. 

Reports  reaching  London  from  Dutch 
sources  state  that  the  death  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  which  occurred  on  the 
night  of  July  3,  was  not  due  to  natural 
causes  and  was  probably  part  of  a 
revolutionary  movement. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  the  epi- 
demic of  influenza  in  the  city  is  rapidly 
spreading.  The  Princess  Patricia  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  are 
reported  sufferers. 

DOMESTIC 

July  2. — Sixteen  persons  are  killed  and  200 
injured  when  the  Semet-Solvay  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
destroyed  by  two  explosions  caused  by 
a  fire  that  spread  to  the  T.N.T.  vats. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
Congregationalist  minister  and  author 
and  originator  of  the  famous  phrase 
"tainted  money,"  dies  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  his  eighty-third  year  from  a 
stroke  of  paralysis. 

.July  3. — The  will  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
which  is  offered  for  probate,  leaves  the 
bulk  of  his  property,  including  the 
New  York  Herald  and  Telegram  and 
l  lie  Paris  lit  raid;  to  a  home  for  Man- 
hall  an  journalists,  and  provides  for 
annuities  totaling  $153,000.  of  which 
$.">o.(K)o  a  year  goes  to  Mrs.  Bennett. 

Benjamin  H.  Tillman.  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  dies  at  his 
home  in  Washington  from  the  effecl 
of  a  paralytic  stroke.     He  was  born  in 

South   Carolina    in    IN  17.   and   had   been 

twenty-four  years  in  Congress. 

July  .">.  A  dispatch  from  St.  Thomas 
states  thai  the  Virgin  Islands.  America's 

new  possessions  in  the  Wes1  [ndies, 
have  gone  "dry,"  the  prohibition  to 
take  effecl  on  Julj  1  and  to  be  revised 
after  the  wrar. 

Rear-Admiral    Aaron    Ward.    I  .    s.    v. 

retired,     dies     of     heart-disease     al     his 

home  al  Roslyn,  L.  I.    He  was  horn  in 
1851. 
A    Washington   dispatch   states   that,   the 


Base  arid  Flo orjjflB^ 
one  continuous 
piece. 


Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
oyer  old  sr  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  Joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory,  Office  Building  Rail- 
road Station.  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  Moor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL     FLOOR     COMPANY 

974  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  i,<  rears 


CASH  FOR  OLD  GOLD 

Silver,  Platinum,  Dental  Gold,  and  Old  Gold  Jewelry.     We 
pay  up  to  $20  per  set  for  old  false  teeth.    Don't  matter  if 
broken.     Will  send  cash  by  return  mail  and  will  hold  goods 
10  days  for  sender's  approval  of  our  price.     Mail  to 
Mazer's  Tooth  Specialty,        2007  S.  5th  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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sible  answe 
You'll    get 
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Put  this  Grammar  on  Your  Desk, 

Mr.  Business  Man,  and  you'll  never  again 
be  "stuck"  by  those  aggravating  puzzles  of 
"shall  and  will,"  infinitives,  unusual  word 
uses,  etc.,  etc.  Make  a  half-minute  reference 
to  English  Grammar  Simplified,  by  Jaines 
C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  for  the  instantly  acces- 

r  to  every  q  uestion  of  gram  mar  you  can  meet . 
a    simple,    dirert,    unclouded    explanation. 

me,  cloth  bound,  85  cents;  by  mail,  93  cents. 

WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


Why  Not  Talk  To 

Your  French  Comrades 

IN  FRENCH? 


If  you  are  now  in  the  war-service  or  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  your  entering  it,  one  of  your  most 
important  preparations  foi  active  service  is  the 
learning  of  conversational  French.  The  American 
army  is  to  be  brigaded  with  the  French  and  will 
fight  side  by  side  with  them.  The  American  navy 
will  be  in  close  cooperation  with  the  French  navy. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  On  leave  will  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  Paris  and  other  French  cities.  To 
perform  your  duties  efficiently,  to  win  promotion 
by  quickly  becoming  adapted  to  your  position,  to 
get  the  most  pleasure  and  profit  from  your  visit 
abroad,  to  insure  your  personal  convenient 
comfort  in  a  foreign  country,  you  MIST  have  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  French. 

Spend  10  Minutes 
Three  Times  a  Day 

with  the    Rosenthal    Common -Sense    Method   of 

Practical  l.lnituistry.   and  you   can  acquire  (ho  ability 

to  speak,  read  and  write   French  easily  and  act 
This  method  teaches  you  just  the  kind  of  languai 
need     the  kind  that  will  enable  you  b 
subjects  of  the  war  and  every  day  life.    Yon  le.im  so 

talk  as  soon  is  you  start  to  study,  for  the  language  is 
taught  you  in  phrases  and  sentences  tti.it  you  need  in 
every  da]  speech. 

French   War  Terms 

\    pedal   sjoasarj  of  Kim,  h  «.ir  tanas  ha*  been  pie- 
pared  and  added  to  tl  making;   it   con,. 
up  to  the-mlnute  and  ol   great,  timely  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war.     rhia  feature  tool  especial  help  to 

nun    and    women    intrir-lrd    in    the    Ainu.    N 

Red  t 

Lei  .1.  send  yon,  absolute!]  tire,  the  booklet,  "Revolu- 
tion In  the  Stud]  and  reaching  ol  Foreign  Language*/* 
which  de  ci  irse  full)      Sendfoi  th<    I 

now     you  will  be  obligated  la  no  waj  whatavej 

FINK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       frpt  203      NF.W  YORK  CTTY 
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House  rushes  through  the  resolution  to 
glunt  the  Presidenl  power  i<>  take  oyer 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems 
during  the  war. 

,lnl\  0.— Maj.  John  Puwoy  Mitchel, 
formerly  Mayor  of  New  York,  is  killed 
on  the  Gerstner  flying-field,  near 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  by  a  fall  from  a 
single-seat  BOOUl  airplane  at  a  height 
of  aboul  500  feet. 
A  dispatch  from  Peoria,  111.,  stales  that 
the  excursion  steamer  Columbia  on  a 
return  trip  from  IVkin  to  I'eoria  is 
driven  against  a  bank  and  wrecked. 
The  number  of  dead,  it  is  estimated, 
will  reach  200. 

July  7. — [Sergeant  Ginafelice  Ohio,  an 
Italian  aviation  instructor  at  the 
Mineola  (L.  I.)  flying-field,  is  killed  by 
a  fall  while  at  Tempting  the  nose-dive 
in  the  preseifee  of  many  distinguished 
visitors. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  a 
coal-ration  for  household  consumption 
has  been  decreed  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  and  will  be  put  into  effect  as 
soon  as  possible. 


FUEL  PROBLEMS  IN  WAR-TIME 

I  THE  HOUSEHOLDER'S  WAR-DUTY  IN 
SAVING   COAL 

[Continued  from  page  .?/) 

furnace,  and  should  he  of  sufficient  diameter. 
They  should  also  be  wrapt  with  sheet 
asbestos.  A  separate  pipe  for  each  room 
with  cross-damper  near  the  furnace  is  a 
good  rule.  Each  pipe  should  he  labeled  so 
that  certain  rooms  can  be  shut  off  at  the 
furnace  when  desired. 

0.  Be  sure  the  fire-box  is  gas-tight.  All 
cracks  must  be  thoroughly  cemented  or  a 
new  section  put  in  before  winter  sets  in. 
Otherwise  coal-gas  will  escape  into  the  air- 
jacket  and  be  carried  up  directly  to  the 
rooms. 

7.  Study  carefully  the  General  Rules 
pertaining  to  other  types  of  heating-plants 
as  well  as  your  own.  Notice  the  "clean- 
out"  door  and  reniemher  why  it  is  there. 

HOT-WATER  PLANTS  — SPECIFIC 
RULES— 1.  All  the  water  should  be 
emptied  from  the  plant  and*  clean  water 
put  in  at  least  as  often  as  every  spring  and 
every  autumn. 

2.  When  the  first  fire  of  the  season  is 
built,  as  the  water  is  being  heated,  use  the 
radiator  key  to  open  the  air-valve  of  each 
radiator  in  turn  until  all  the  air  remaining 
in  each  radiator  is  allowed  to  escape  and 
water  starts  to  come.  Radiators  filled 
with  air  will  not  heat.  Repeat  this  opera- 
tion frequently. 

3.  Always  be  sure  that  water  shows  in 
the  glass  gage  of  the  expansion  tank  which  is 
usually  located  in  the  top  story  of  the 
house  above  the  level  of  all  radiators. 

4.  Be  sure  the  boiler  and  cellar  pipes  are 
covered  with  ashestos. 

.3.  Keep  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler 
well  cleaned. 


Proper  Preparedness. — President  John 
(irier  Hihben,  of  Princeton,  said  the  other 
day: 

"  It  costs  $10,01)1)  to  make  an  airman, 
and  no  airman  should  he  foolishly  reckless, 
for  his  country  can't  afford  to  lose  him. 

"  I  like  to  think  of  the  Princeton  boy 
who  was  asked,  when  he  went  from  his 
training-camp  to  the  Front : 

'  Well,  are  you  prepared  to  die  for  your 
country?  ' 

Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  the  young  airman. 
'  I'm  prepared — and  well  prepared — to 
make  about  six  Huns  daily  die  for  theirs  !  '  " 
■ — Washington  Star. 


w       The  Scientific 
Way  to  End  Corns 


THE  Blue-jay  plaster  is  a  scientist's   inven- 
tion.    It  is  made   by  the   makers  of  B&B 
surgical    dressings,    used   by   physicians   and 
hospitals  everywhere. 

So  you  may  be  sure  that  this  is  the  right  way 
to  treat  a  corn. 

The  corn  is  ended  by  a  bit  of  wax,  which  is 
centered  on  the  corn.     It  cannot  spread. 

While  the  wax  is  acting,  a  pad  protects  the  corn. 
So  all  pain  ceases  when  the  plaster  is  applied. 

A  band  wraps  the  toe  snugly  and  fastens  itself. 
With  this  comfortable  dressing  one  forgets  the 
corn,  and  the  plaster  can't  become  displaced. 

The  pain  stops  instantly.  Then  the  bit  of  wax 
gently  undermines  the  corn.  In  two  days  it  lifts 
out.     Only  rare  corns  need  a  second  application. 

Let  Blue-jay  prove  itself  to-night.  You  will 
never  again  merely  pare  a  corn,  or  treat  it  in  the 
old,  crude  ways. 


Blue=jay 

For    Corns 


Stops  Pain   Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 

Large  Package  25c  at  Druggists  —  Small  Package   Discontinued 

BAUER  &  BLACK  Maur%Zi°Jgs,Uefc'al  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority 
plain  to  tlie  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


quickly     becomes 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


BbCUMt  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firm? 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  TJ.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
Rpare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  the  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  William  B.  Caa- 
tenholz,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Wm.  Arthur  Chase.  LL.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Ex-Secre- 
tary Illinois  State  Board  of  Accountancy;  and  other  members  of 
American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. 
Write  now  fdr  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle   Extension  University,  Dept.  752-HB,  Chicago 
The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University 


GLUE 


HANDY 
TUBES 
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A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 


is  made  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  GIOUCESTER.MASS. 

who  also  make  and  guarantee 


I 


CIGNET 

^^^V    THE     PERMANENT  ■ 

INK 


WOMAN:. MARRIAGE 
and  MOTHERHOOD 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  President  of  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Tf  achers  Associations, 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  public 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  mos!  comprehensive  volume. 
It  deals  with  the  woman's  sphere  the  evolution  of  m'ther- 
hood— marriage  and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wife  and 
mother  the  unmarried  mother—  woman  and  divorce  — 
health  and  maternity  —  the  s"  eated  mother  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother  the  world  s  crop  of  human  babies — the 
waste  of  mother  energy  -  the  world's  work  for  mother  pro- 
tection— women  prisoners — motherhood  and  eugenics — 
motherhood  and  the  social  evil—  training  for  motherhood — 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement— the  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture. "A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  woman  movement,"  says  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
Large  l2mo,  cloth,  287  pp.,  $1 .30  net.  By  mail,  $1 .62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 


THE  FACTORS  THAT 
MAKE  A  MAN 

See    article    on    Religion    and    Biology  in  THE 
H0MILETIC  REVIEW  for  July. 

30  cents  per  copy — $3.00  per  year 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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IOWA 

Securities  for  Safety 

Iowa  First  Farm  Mortgage 

And 

Tax  Free  Municipal  Bonds 

are  unaffected  by  changing  conditions. 
Farms  and  cities  of  the  premier  agricultural 
state  of  the  Union  are  the  basis  of  security. 
For  the  investment  of  surplus  funds  or  sav- 
ings these  bonds  combine  absolute  safety 
of  principal,  dependable  income  and  ready 
marketability. 

Denominations 

$50— $100 —$500— $1000 

Partial  Payments  if  Desired 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
Iowa  Investments  No.  1S0B 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  $2,000,000 
Des  Moines         Iowa 


For  Small  Sums 


The  investor  who  wishes  to  employ  a  little 
money  will  find  a  wide  choice  among  #10:1 
Bonds. 

Send  for  list  of  $100  Bond  offering". 


John  Mukr  &  fo. 

V  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  MARY   GREER  CONKLIN 

"Not  only  points  out  conversational  pitfalls,  and  breaches  of 
propriety,  but  suggests  pleasant  and  profitable  paths  to  be 
followed." — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

12mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  average  carriage  charges  He 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  ;md  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 


ust  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle. 
Nothing  so  wet  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chioe  irivrs  "heel  and  toe  action," 

just     like    a    barber    strops    a 

razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for    booklet.     State    make   of 
razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  254,  Dayton,  O. 


There's 
something 

about  it 
you'll  like" 


...A 


On  Sale 
Everywhere 


MR    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokin&Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
FalkTobdCco  Co.  I790bro.ufw.iy.  NewYork- 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


HOW    THE  BIG    REVENUE  TAXES 
WERE    DISTRIBUTED 

IN  the  collection  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  on  June  15,  of  income,  excess- 
profits,  and  miscellaneous  taxes,  making  a 
total  of  $3,671,918,236.91,  the  second  dis- 
trict of  New  York  (or  the  Wall  Street  dis- 
trict) led  all  others  as  to  the  amount  paid. 
Pittsburg  followed,  with  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland  ahead  of  "up- 
town New  York,"  or  the  third  New  York 
district.  The  total  for  New  York's  second 
district  was  $457,058,250,  of  which  $414,- 
608,907  was  in  income  and  excess-profits 
taxes  and  .$42,449,342  in  miscellaneous 
taxes.  The  district  producing  the  second 
largest  amount  of  taxes  was  the  twenty- 
third  Pennsylvania,  in  which  is  located 
Pittsburg.  There  the  total  was  $332,159,- 
701,  of  which  $292,576,362  was  in  income 
and  excess-profits  taxes  and  $39,583,339  in 
miscellaneous  taxes. 

Against  the  year's  total  of  $3,671,918,236 
collections  it  was  interesting  to  set  the  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  when  they  were 
only  $809,393,640.  Curious  also  is  the  fact 
that  in  ten  districts  the  miscellaneous 
taxes,  in  which  is  included  the  revenue 
from  distilled  spirits  and  tobacco,  exceeded 
the  income  and  excess-profits  taxes.  These 
districts  were:  Fifth  Illinois,  second  Ken- 
tucky, fifth  Kentucky,  sixth  Kentucky, 
seventh  Kentucky,  eighth  Kentucky,  sev- 
enth Indiana,  fourth  North  Carolina,  fifth 
North  Carolina,  and  second  Virginia.  The 
success  attained  in  collecting  in  one  year 
more  than  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
was  attributed  by  Commissioner  Daniel  C. 
Roper  to  "the  patriotism  and  cooperation 
of  the  American  people  in  promptly  and 
cheerfully  meeting  the  war  -  burdens  im- 
posed by  Congress."  "The  way  in  which 
taxpayers  generally  had  assisted  and  co- 
operated," he  declared,  "was  an  incentive 
and  inspiration  to  every  official  and  em- 
ployee of  the  bureau."  Commissioner 
Roper  added  that  "in  the  campaign  to 
round  up  delinquents,  as  well  as  those 
who  intentionally  hied  defective  returns, 
the  further  assistance  of  all  honest  tax- 
payers is  requested."  In  the  estimate  of 
collections  made  to  Congress  a  year  before 
by  J.  S.  McCoy,  Actuary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  was  verified  by  the  returns,  he  found 
evidence  that  Mr.  McCoy  was  "one  of  the 
greatest  fiscal  statisticians  in  the  country." 
His  estimate  was  that  the  yield  would  be 
$3,400,000,000  or  within  $271,000,000  of 
the  final  total.  Figures  for  districts  show 
in  interesting  manner  how  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  distributed,  as  follows: 

Income 
and  Eiccss- 
Dist.  Profit*  Tar 


\la 123,174,956 


Ark. 
1  Cal . 

Colo 

Conn. 

Fla. 

Ga 

Hawaii 


5,731,398 
59,482,172 
17  7'' 

25,875,792 
78,709,097 

4.639,717 
16,230,419 

8,961,86s 


1  111 251.576,061 


5  111 ...  . 

8  HI 
13  III 

6  In. I 

7  In.l 

I.  •.-. 
2  Kj 

6  K\      . 

7  Kj 

B  Kv 

M.I 


5,7::  I 
10,097,668 

8,760,609 
21,571 

7,448,767 
14,634 
26,12 

1,981,606 
10,488,025 

3,340  194 

2,811  I  '" 

Oi    .11 
6,805 


Miscellaneous 

Taies 

$1,294,096 

581.212 

26.670,847 

6,890.509 

2,819,330 

16,261,034 

3.225,822 

2,785,250 

724,972 

52,798,869 

23,179,720 

8,596,960 

2,172,315 

14,418,379 

14,136,386 

2,488 

I  163,671 

8,123,056 
11  554,772 

5,713,968 
13,369,076 
30,911,284 
25.21 


Agon  .«'■ 
Collections 

124,469,053 

6,312,611 

86,153,019 

24,038  630 

28,695,122 

94,970,181 

7,865,539 

19.015,700 

9,686,840 

104  174,930 

28,913,983 

18.694  619 

10,93 

195.221 
•I  585.154 
17,123.177 
29  288  8  \'i 
11.70 
53  IS 

11,463,451 
14,361 

1,450 
36,166  M7 
106.368,089 
191.814  "'." 


Dist. 

1  Mich 

4  Mich 

Minn 

1  Mo 

6  Mo 

Mont 

Neb   

N.  H 

1  N.J 

5  N.J 

N.  M 

1  N.  Y 

2N.  Y 

3  N.  Y 

14  N.  Y  .  .  .  . 
21  N.Y.... 
28  N.  V  .  . 
4N.  C 

5  N.  C 

N.&S.  D... 

I  Ohio....... 

10  Ohio 

II  Ohio 

18  Ohio 

Okla 

Oregon 

1  Pa 

9  Pa 

12  Ta 

23  Ta 

S.  C 

Tenn 

3  Tex 

2  Va 

6  Va 

Wash 

W.  Va 

1  Wis 

2  Wis 

P.  I.,  10  mos.. 


Incorrn 

and  Exa  ••- 
Profiti  Tax 
$58,610,263 

12,451. 014 
58,218,134 
43.956,247 
16.056,705 

7.2*5.240 
11,335,031 
21,924,598 
17,575,683 

54. 2311.554 

7.0S2.321 

36,188,212 

414,608,907 

123.756,443 
34.69S.997 
24,304,710 
56,359,762 
6,882,041 
13,369.662 
4,307328 
40,004,666 

112,344,727 
17,355,970 

160,342.034 
18,263,347 
10,070,079 

162,897,782 
14.691,012 
25.922.105 

292,576,362 
7,884,740 
14,167,97* 
24,415,964 
10, 195. 60S 
11,205,816 
17,701,482 
45,717.645 
31,434.390 
7,758,180 
Not  taxed 


M  i   'Itantfii 

Taxes 

$26,691,252 

2,926,207 

12,487,960 

22.395,495 

6,151  5i  i7 

4.082,602 

2,540,733 

3,023,000 

6,305,685 

25,159,364 

1,269,081 

26,838,695 

42,449,342 

16.380,847 

10,567,456 

7,600.034 

14,654.371 

12.895,622 

36,529,177 

609,221 

28,627,978 

7.744X67 

4.022,430 

18,744,136 

1.271,673 

1.403,012 

37.611,888 

0,193,855 

0.597,306 

39,583,339 

567,045 

3,825.718 

10,194,086 

13,061,238 

1.429,391 

1,725,564 

2,463,534 

16.105.775 

3.510.355 

610.77s 


.!<;yr<jrt(<- 
Collections 
*  5.301.516 
15.377,251 
70,706,095 
66,351,743 
22,208,-213 
12.267.851 
13.875,614 
24,94*. 507 
23,881,568 

79,305.010 

9,251.403 

63,026,908 

457,058,250 

170,137,290 
45,266.454 
31,913,744 
71,014,133 
19,757.663 
49.89s.MO 
4,917,049 
69,622.644 
20.0*0,505 
22,278,400 

179.0:  "220 
IO„V5,021 
11.473,091 

200.S09.671 

-4.S37 

35,519.412 

332,150,701 
8,451,785 
17,993,697 
34,610,050 
23,256.937 
12,635,207 
19,427,046 
4*1*1,179 
47,540,166 
11,277,536 
616,778 


Totals $2,821,340,801    $850,577,435    $3,671,918,236 

FOUR  PER  CENT.  BONDS  NOW  CONVER- 
TIBLE INTO  FOUR  AND  ONE  QUARTER 

Since  July  1  it  has  been  in  order  for 
holders  of  the  4  per  cent.  Liberty  Loan 
bonds,  in  case  they  so  desire,  to  turn  them 
in  for  conversion  into  4J4  per  cent,  bonds. 
Under  the  law  the  privilege  of  conversion 
first  arose  on  May  9,  but  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  requested  that  they  should  not 
be  presented  for  conversion  until  after 
July  1,  because,  owing  to  the  closing  up  of 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  and 
the  work  attached  thereto,  it  was  not 
practicable  to  make  earlier  deliveries  of 
converted  bonds.  Moreover,  as  explained 
in  The  W'ull  Street  Journal,  it  was  more 
advantageous  for  holders  of  the  4s  to 
refrain  from  exercising  the  privilege  until 
after  July  1.  Four  per  cent,  bonds  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan,  deposited  for 
conversion  after  July  1,  but  not  later  than 
November  9.  1918  (when  the  six  months' 
period  of  conversion  under  the  law  expires), 
are  convertible  as  of  May  15,  without  ad- 
justment of  interest;  that  is,  the  41.,  per 
cent,  converted  bonds  delivered  carry  full 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4kt  per  cent,  from 
May  15.  Four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
First  Liberty  Loan  converted,  the  so-called 
First  4s,  deposited  for  conversion  after 
.July  1,  are  convertible,  however,  as  of 
June  15,  without  adjustment  of  interest 
and  carry  the  higher  interest-rate  from  that 
date.      The  writer  explains  further: 

••  Holders  of  the  4s  who  insisted  upon  eon- 
version  before  July  1  had  to  make  an 
adjustment  of  interest  back  to  the  respec- 
tive coupon  dates  next  preceding,  unless  lht$ 
bonds  were  handed  in  for  conversion  prior 
to  those  coupon  dates.  Thai  is  to  say.  if 
the  First   is  were  presented  for  conversion 

after  June  1  5  and  before  Jul\  1.  adjust- 
ment of  interest  required  payment  to  the 
Treasury,  but  if  presented  before  June  15 
payment  viras  made  t<>  the  bondholder.  In 
the  case  of  the  Second  Libert;    Is.  if  bonds 

wvv     presented    after    May     1">    and    before 

July  1.  adjustment  of  interest  required 
payment  to  the  Treasury;  i»it  if  presented 
before  Ma>  15,  adjustment  meant  pay- 
ment to  the  bondholder. 
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RADIATORS 

FOR 

AIRPLANES 

AUTOMOBILES 

TRUCKS  AND 

TRACTORS 


Reflecting  the  Ideal 
Behind  Harrison  Radiators 


PHE    new    Harrison    plant    is   now   at    your   service — 
buildings    and     machinery    complete,    down     to     the 
very  last  bolt. 

In  describing  this  new  plant  of  ours  to  you,  we  might 
dwell  on  the  two  hundred  thousand  feet  of  floor  space. 
We  might  elaborate  on  the  machinery,  much  of  it 
original  with  ourselves,  all  the  most  modern.  We  might 
explain  the  increased  capacity  of  two  thousand  radiators 
a  day.  All  this  however  would  tell  only  the  lesser  part 
of  the  Harrison  story. 

To  understand  the  real  spirit  that  built  the  new  Harrison 
plant  you  must  understand  the  Harrison  idea  of  co-operation. 
This  includes  quality  and  deliveries,  of  course;  but  also, 
and  equally  as  important,  it  includes  the  human  ele- 
ment— the  desire  and  ability  to  work  side  by  side  with 
you  in  studying  your  individual  radiator  problems  and 
helping  you  to   solve  them. 

Incidentally,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  us  that  although 
this  new  plant  was  planned  long  before  war  even 
threatened,  its  realization  comes  when  these  improved 
facilities  can  play  their  part  in  helping  America 
emerge  victorious  from  the  perils  that  threaten  her 
freedom  and   institutions. 

v.  *•«  ' 
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HARRISON 
RADIATOR 
CORPORATION 

LOCKPORT, 

N.Y..  U.S.A. 
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A  pencil  that  makes 
work  a  pleasure 

Isn't  it  a  satisfac- 
tion to  get  a  pencil 
that  really  suits  you 
— a  pencil  of  just  the 
right  softness  or 
hardness — of  j  ust  the 
right  tone? 

LLDokaD 

gives  you  that  satisfac- 
tion every  time.  Made 
in  17  degrees  graded  to 
the  world's  standard — 
every  one  uniform  and 
true  to  grade. 

The  Eldorado  leads 
are  smooth  and  easy- 
flowing.  They  are  firm, 
and  strong  and  do  not 
readily  break  or  quickly 
wear  away. 

Send  16  cents  in  stamps 
for  full-length  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distiibulors: 

A.  R.  MacDOUGALL  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

468  King  St.  West,   Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Don't  Breathe  Dust 


Tiny  Nasa|  Filtei  aids  breathing.    Useful 
for  «A\    l'k\  i  rh  and  Asthma. 

paid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ECONOMY 
renewable     FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  Maintenance  Costs  80,  t 

i   mi  Inexpensive  little  "Dron  Oat"  Renewal   Link 

i  i  .m   i>,  .    i„  | 

I 

Order  from  your  electrical  mpply   dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.    CO. 

Hlnzle  and  Orleans  Slreet<.  CHICACO,  U.  S.  A. 

I  l.h  /  KSS"     l*i   Vm    Si 


"No  deliveries  of  ih<'  \yA  per  cent,  con- 
verted bonds  have  in  any  ease  been  made 
up  to  the  present.  Jn  respect  of  any  bonds 
-in-rendered  for  conversion  heretofore,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  issued  non-negoti- 
able certificates  as  receipts,  inscribed  with 
t  he  name  of  the  bondholder.  These  certifi- 
cates may  now  be  surrendered  and  the 
proper  4^  per  cent,  bonds  obtained  there- 
for. 

The  3j/2.  per  cent.  First  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  received  for  conversion  on  of  before 
-June  15  were  converted  as  of  that  date 
without ^n  adjustment  of  interest,  unless  an 
exact  adjustment  was  particularly  re- 
quested. Since  June  L."i,  and  until  Novem- 
ber 9,  when  the  prrvilegi  expires,  these 
bonds  are  convertible  as  of  the  date 
received  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Persons  presenting  such  bonds  for  con- 
version after  June  15  must  pay  the  accrued 
interest  at  the  rate  of  %  of  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  from  June  15  to  the  date  the  bonds 
are  presented."' 

HOW  STOCKS  HAVE  RISEN  IN  SIX 
MONTHS 

During  the    half-year  which  ended  on 
July  1  stock   quotations  in  the  New  York 
market  showed  what  Bradstreet's  calls  "a 
substantial  but  irregular  advance."     Tak- 
ing some  fifty  active  stocks  as  criteria,  the 
average  rise  between  January   1   and  the 
close, of  business  on   Saturday,   June  29, 
"was  about  8  points."     The   movement, 
to  a  considerable  extent,    "represented  a 
recovery  from  the  semipanicky  conditions 
into  which  the  securities  market  fell  during 
the  latter  months  of  1917."     The  declines 
had  been  carried  to  undue  lengths,  intrinsic 
values  of  many  issues  being  greater  than 
the  figures  at  which  they  were  quoted  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.     Bradstreet's  believed 
that  "the  better  feeling  about  the  railroad 
situation,  created  by  the  Government  taking 
over  physical  control  of  those  properties, 
was  an  element  in  the  reassertion  of  con- 
fidence,   Avhile    a    still   greater    effect   was 
produced    by    the    maintenance    or    even 
increase  of  dividends  by  various  industrial 
organizations,   showing,   as  such  incidents 
did,    that    war -conditions    had    not    been 
positively  detrimental  to  organizations  of 
that  character. ' '  Nor  was  the  fact  to  be  neg- 
lected that  there  had  been  "a gradual  but, 
on  the  whole,  steady  absorption  of  stocks 
by  the  investing  public  during  the  period 
of    extremely    low    prices,    thus    reducing 
what  is  termed  the  floating  supply  of  such 
securities." 

Activity,  however,  was  by  no  means 
great.  In  the  six  months'  period,  trans- 
actions in  stocks  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  aggregated  only  73,168.351 
shares,  compared  with  101.275,250  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1916.  and  yet  the 
last-mentioned  figures  were  below  the  total 
transactions  in  the  first  half  of  recent  pre- 
ceding years.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
market  was  the  comparatively  small  extent 
to  which  railroad  securities  participated  in 
the  improvement.  In  the  ease  of  twenty 
standard  rails  the  average  advance  during 
the  six  months'  period  was  only  about  5:!, 
points,  while  the  same  number  of  industrial 
issues  showed  an  average  appreciation  of  a 
little  under  l()  points.  One  single  prom- 
inent   railroad    Btooh     [leading     however. 

made    a     really     considerable    advance,    its 

rise  from  January  to  the  end  of  June  ha\  ing 

amounted  to  20 '  ■,  points.  Canadian  Pa- 
cific   with    an    N-point     rise    had     the    next 

largest  advance,  while  Union  Pacific  with  a 
7-point  improvement  was  aomewhal  above 
the  average  in  thai   respect.     On  the  other 

hand,  son f  the  prominent  issues  of  this 

class,  st.  Paul,  for  <  ample,  Veere  actual^ 
lower  at  the  end  of  ,...  half-year  than  at 
it-  beginning,     Aetivitj    in   dealings   with 
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With  a 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP  CONNECTION 

attached  to  your  tire  pump  you 
are  saved  the  labor  of  pumping 
your  tires  up  beyond  the  re- 
quired pressure.  It  permits  the 
measuring  of  the  inflation  with- 
out disconnecting  the  pump  and 
the  tire. 

A.  SCHRADER'S   SON,  Inc. 

781-791  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklyn 


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Soa.    ; 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
:    All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
|        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter    - 
E     $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 
r    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents     : 

|  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA,  l 
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PRACTICAL  ONE  YEAB  COURSES 

ELECTRICAL  &  MECHANICAL    ENCINGGOING 


Intensive  training.  New  laboratories  and  shops. 
Complete  equipment.  Experienced  instructors 
*ieth  year.     Diplomas  granted. 

Write  for  Catalog  E 


'gh?  IguAson  SYhooi  for  boys 


Three  Courses:  Classical,  Technical,  Commer- 
cial. Prepares  for  College  and  Professional 
School.  A  teacher  for  every  8  pupils.  For  boys 
over  15.     Address  THE  HEADMASTER,  Box  322 


DGTBOIT  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY     YMCA   DETDOU 


FNTFR  A  business 

!_•  1  ^|     J|      *    -1  B  \.      of  your  own  and  earn  big 


sional  fees,   making  and 
measure;    readily   learned 


annual  income  in  profes- 
fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
.  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
tew  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,   Mas* 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


fGARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST. 


Cuticura 

For  Baby's 

Tender  Skin 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Oint- 
ment 25  and  60,  Talcum  ■ 
Sample  each  free  of  ■  Cnti 
HU-»,  Dipt.  6  B.  Boston." 


Trie   Rignt   Scnool 

AT  tlii-  tame  parents  :iro  seeking  infor- 
mation about    schools  for   boys  and 
nirl>  of  various  ages  .mil  development. 

Some  schools  find  it  inadvisable  to 
prepare  younger  children.  Other  schools 
baye  special  departments  for  young 
children. 

l:  you  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  choice, 
write  to  u>  or  Bend  direct  for  descriptive 
announcements  of  schools  which  apj 
regularly  in 

The]itewr>'Dig?st 
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i;iil>  \.a>  oil  ;i  limiliii  >i-.tlc  bliroughoul  the 
entire  six  moffftfS".  Dnoertaintiofi  a§  to 
the  position  of  railway  shareholders  under 
Kowrnniciit  control  were  given  a$  "ample 
cause  for  I  his." 

Industrial  issues  were  the  main  objects 
of  the  market's  attention  for  the  entire 
period.  Some  of  the  largest  rises  were 
scored  by  new  stocks  and  specialties,  the 
Sensational  advance  of  American  Sumatra 
Tobacco  common,  amounting  to  7!)  points, 
being  the  most  prominent  instance.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  tli"  market  was  the 
general  appreciation  in  (lie  metal,  muni- 
tions, equipment,  and  motor  groups,  the 
gains  of  16  points  in  United  States  Steel 
common  and  of  34  points  in  Baldwin 
being  typical.  Copper-mining  properties 
\\  ere  relatively  backward.  Public  utilities 
showed  decided  falling  tendencies,  ^for 
which  the  generally  unfavorable  financial 
position  of  such  enterprises  and  the  conse- 
quent passing  of  dividends  by  some  of 
them  constituted  "ample  reason." 

Among  the  Steel  and  equipment  stocks 
Baldwin  showed  the  largest  gain,  with 
34  points.  Steel  common  came  second 
with  16^8,  Lackawanna  Steel  with  f&%, 
and  Crucible  with  14%>.  General  Motors 
showed  an  advance  of  47  x/i  compared  with 
January  2.  Both  Studebaker  and  Willys- 
Overland  showed  a  loss.  In  the  following 
table  compiled  for  The  Wall  Street,  Journal, 
are  given  the  prices  at  which  the  first  sales 
were  made  this  year,  the  highest  and  lowest 
since  then,  closing  July  prices,  and  points 
in  the  changes  from  the  initial  sales  of  the 
year: 

TOBACCO  STOCKS 

FJrst  June  2» 

Sa'e  Hiqh  Low      Close     Adv.    Ike. 

Am.  Sumatra 62%  H5%  63%  •  142%     .  79%      . . 

Am.  Tobacco 143  170  140%     162%  .  19% 

Tobacco  Products.. . .  50          67%  48%      65        15 

I'nited  Ci?ar  Stores..   92  105%  83%     102%     10%       .. 

General  Cigar .36  58  34          50        14 

MOTOR  STOCKS 

General  Motors 107%  157  10b%  154V2  47%  .'. 

Maxwell 26%  32%  23%      28         1%  .. 

Studebaker 50%  56%  33%      46%      ..  4-s 

Willvs-Overland 21  22  15%      19%       ..  1% 

ELECTRIC  STOCKS 

Gon.  Electric 134%    153        127%    148%    13%      .. 

Weetinghouse 40%      47%.      38%      43         2% 

ST'UAR  STOCKS 

Am.  Beet 71  84  64  68  . .       3 

Am.  Sugar 99        116         98        112'  >    13%      .. 

Cane 28%      33%      27%      32  3% 

RUBBER  STOCKS 

Goodrich 38  50%      38  46%      7%       .. 

U.S.  Rubber 54%      60%      51         :>s%~      4%      .. 

LEATHER  STOCKS 

\m.  Hide  &  Leather.    13  20%       12  18%      5'., 

Am.  Hide  &  Leath.  pf  50  82  50  80'.2    30'  . 

Central  Leather 54  73%      61,%       71  6 

METAL  STOCKS 

.Anaconda  62  71%  59%  68  6 

Am.  Srrelter 80  86%  73  80%  :,« 

Chino 42%  47%  36%  40%  .'. 

Ray 23%  26%  22%  24?  i  1% 

1'tah 81%  87%  76%  82%        5 

STEEL   AND   EQUIPMENTS 

Am.  Loco 55%      71%  53%      68  12% 

Am.  Car&Fdy 70%  87  68%      84%  13* , 

Baldwin 59  101%  56%      93  34 

Beth.  Steel  B 75%  94  72%      85*  j      9% 

Crucible 54%      74%  52  68%  14% 

Lackawanna.. 77%  91%  73%      84  16% 

Mi'lvale 44  61  43%      52%      8% 

N.Y.  Air  Brake 118  139  117%  127  9 

Railway  Steel  Spring.  1S%      .58%  45%      57%      9% 

Republic  I.  AS 79%      96  72%      91  11% 

US.  Steel '»K  113%'  86%  108  16% 

KAILS 

Atchison 85%  88         81  84%  1 

Bait.  &  Ohio 52%  57  49  54%      1% 

Canadian  Pae 139%  150  135  147%      8 

Ches.  A- Ohio 51%'  60s  s      493  -  56iz      ±y 

C.  M.  &St.  Paul....  46%  47%      37%  42%      .        4^s 

Erie.  .... 17  17%      14  15%       ..       1% 

Lehish  \  alley 57  62%      55  "59%      2% 

N.Y.  Central 71%      75%      67H  72%      1%       .'. 

gw  Haven. 32%  45%      27  38 

Norfolk  &  Western...  104' ^  108%  102  103%  I1 

Northern  Pacific 86%  89  81%  87%        % 

Scn5? «%  47%      43%  43%       ..       3% 

Reading  72%  95  70%  92%     20% 

southern  Pacific....     83%  S8%      SOU  88%  '. 

southern  Railway....   24' ,  26  20:i<       >4% 

imon-Paoific 115  126%  109%  122         Y 
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laiHty  of  Red  Cedar 
Shingles  is  unquestionably- 
due  to:  their  architectural 
beauty,  long  life  and  negli- 
gible maintenance  cost. 
Insist  upon  Rite-Grade  Inspected  Red  Cedar 
Shingles — architects  and  contractors  are  univer- 
s afty  specifying  t h e m ;  b e cause  R i t e  -  G ra d e 
I'nspected  is  the  official  guarantee  of  fifty 
associated  mills  for  uhiform  size,  thickness, 
grain,  grade  and  selection  of  their  products. 

Write  for  booklet!  of  home  bit ilxirn%  ^suggestions. 

Shingre  Brrmch,  Ww  Coast  Lumhermto's   Association 

428  Her.ry   Building,  Seattle;-!'.  S.  A. 


A  CALL  FOR  5,000 
NEW   PHOTOPLAYS 

Movie  Stars  and  Producers  are    Searching    the  Country  for  New 

Suitable  Scenarios — Read  How  This  New  High -Paid 

Art    is    Easily    Mastered 

THE  moving  picture  industry  is  facing  a  famine — a  famine  in  story'  plots — scenarios. 
Prices  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago,  are  being  paid  today — $500  to  Siooo  and 
more  for  5-reel  dramatic  scripts;  $50  to   $250  for  clever  short  comedies.     For  the 
studios — around   Los  Angeles  alone — need  5000  new  stories  each  year.     Producers  must 
have  material — new  plots,  especially  written  fcr  the  screen. 

And  now  a  plan — -the  first  to  be  endorsed  by  the  leading  stars  and  producers — has 
been  designed  to  teach  you  how  to  prepare  your  ideas  for  the  screen.  The  plan  was 
created  by  Frederick  Palmer,  formerly  of  Universal — the  man  who  wrote  52  scenarios  in 
9  months — more  than  one  a  week — all  accepted.  Mr.  Palmer  furnishes  you  with  a  hand- 
book and  cross  references  to  scenarios  that  have  been  PRODUCED.  Both  drama  and 
comedy  are  represented.  The  scenarios  come  to  you  in  exactly  the  forms  used  by  the 
studio  directors.  You  also  receive  a  glossary  of  the  meaning  of  motion  picture  terms, 
such  as  "truck-up,"  "iris,"  "lap-dissolve,"  etc. 

Indorsed   by  Stars,  Producers,   Directors  and   Writer* 

/ 

Under  this  plan  Mr.  Palmer  gives  you  six  months'  free  advisory  service.     A     // 
list  of  leading  companies  is  sent  to  you  with  the  names  of  their  scenario  editors     / 
and  the  kinds  of  plots  they  need.  / 

Note  the  pictures  of  the  movie  stars  in  this  advertisement.      -All  of  them     / 
encourage  the    Palmer   Plan    of    Scenario  Writing.     These  and  dozens  of     • 
others  you   will    find    in  Mr.  Palmer's  new  booklet,      "The    Secret    of     ' ry% 
Successful  Scenario  Writing."  '<<►    V 

Write  for  this  booklet  now.      It  will  show  you  the  great  opportu-   y,/oJ!^  C* 
nity  in  photoplay  writing.  This  "book  is  tilled  with  autograph  letters    ^    q»  %. 


Douglas 
Fairbanks 


Gladys 
Brockwell 


from  the  biggest  stars  and  producers,  strongly  endorsing  the  Palmer     .    fS- 
Plan  of  Scenario  Writing,  asking  us  to  do  our  best  to  develop    ^  cOi   & 
photoplay  writers.  S  *i 

Have  you  ever  thought  you  could  write  a  better  plot  than     •  V*  V°* 
some  you  have  seen  at  th.e  movies?     If  so.  send  for  this     /  <jV 
booklet.    It  will  show  you  how  you  can  get  it  produced.     • 
If  you  believe  you  have  an  idea  for  a  scenario,  this      '  q 
booklet  will  tell  you  how  you  can  turn  it  into  money.      >   ffr  ^ 
For  scenario  writing  is  very  simple,  once  you  have    *  a.  W* 
learned  a  few  basic  principles.  Genius  is  not  re-    y   *kr\y, 
quired.  A  simple  story  with  one  good  thought    /  Ov\  • 
is  enough.     For   movies  are  made  for  the     •  ^V*  *^' 
masses.    Never  was  there  such  an  oppor-     S  f.    .  V 


* 


3VS€ 


V* 


tunity   to  turn  any   simple  story-idea      /x,^«P 
into  money  and  reputation.     The  field   is  uncrowded.      /"  *>    * 
The  demand    is   growing   greater  each   day.    Write     S 
for  the  booklet.    It's  f-,ee.    No  obligation.    "Just  fill     • 
out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us.  -' 
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Copyright  1018,  by 
Thp  Oivvlvrar  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Another  Way 
To  Save 

As  a  wise  economy 
have  your  worn 
shoes  re-bottomed 
with  Neolin  Soles. 
Repairmen  every- 
where apply  these 
durable,  comfort- 
able, waterproof  soles 
to  all  kinds  of  shoes. 


Created  by  Science — to  be 
what  soles  ought  to  be.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere  for 
re-soling  and  half-soling. 
Always  marked:  flcolin 

See  displays  in  shop  windows 

The  Good  ye  a  r  Tii  v  <S:  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 


-MISC'HIXANEOVS 


Am.  Tel.  &  Tel 104^ 

Am.  Woolen 45^i 

^.Consolidated  Gas. . . .  87 

Corn  Products 31 

Dist.  Securities 33 

Mercantile  Marine.. .  22^2 

Mercantile  Marine  pf.  83% 

Mexican  Petroleum .  .  80 

■Nat.  Biscuit 94 

Nat.  Lead 47M 

Va.-Carolina  Chem . .  34)4 

■  Western  Union 85J^ 


109)4 
60^ 
92^ 
43M 
64% 
31% 

xmvi 

lii2:\ 

100 
61% 
52^ 
99% 


95 

44% 

83% 

29JU 

33 

21     ■ 

83% 

79 

92 

43)4 

33% 

85H 


95%       . . 

57%  12% 
84 

42%  11% 

58%  25% 
28  5)  i 

102%  18% 

99%  19% 
95  1 

59%g  12% 

51  1VA 
90%      5% 
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WHAT  THE  COW   HAS   DONE  FOR 
THE  WAR 

The  American  cow,  as  well  as  some  others, 
has  been  "doing  her  bit  in  the  Great 
War."  So  says  the  writer  of  a  bulletin  is- 
sued by  the  National  City  Bank.  In  fact, 
she  "has  contributed  100  million  dollars 
worth  of  her  products  to  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  in  the  last  year,  nearly 
all  of  it  going  to  the  'boys  in  the  trenches, ' 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  condensed  milk." 
The  quantity  of  condensed  milk  exported 
in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  ending  with  June, 
approximated  600  million  pounds,  against 
260  millions  in  the  fiscal  year  1917,  160 
millions  in  1916,  and  37  millions  in  1915. 
The  value  of  the  milk  thus  exported  ag- 
gregated for  1918  about  70  million  dollars. 
When  the  other  contributions  of  the  cow, 
butter  and  cheese,  are  added,  the  total 
which  the  cow  has  contributed  to  exports, 
including  supplies  sent  by  the  Government, 
aggregated  in  round  terms  100  million 
dollars,  against  50  millions  in  1917,  25 
millions  in  1916,  13  millions  in  1915,  and 
less  than  3  millions  in  1914.  Other  facts 
contained  in  the  bulletin  are  these: 

"The  bulk  of  this  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  exportation  of  dairy  products 
goes  to  the  men  in  the  trenches.  Of  the 
400  million  pounds  of  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  exported  in  the  nine 
months  ending  with  March,  for  which 
detailed  figures  are  available,  178  million 
pounds  went  to  Great  Britain  whence  it 
was  presumably  passed  to  the  men  on  the 
battle-field;  70  million  pounds  direct  to 
France;  17  millions  to  Belgium;  11  millions 
to  the  Netherlands;  20  millions  to  Cuba; 
10  millions  to  the  Philippines;  10  millions 
to  China  and  Japan,  and  10  millions  to 
British  South  Africa. 

"Butter  and  cheese  exports  in  the  fiscal 
year,  1918,  show  a  marked  decline  when 
compared  with  1917,  while  condensed  milk 
shows  a  marked  increase.  The  quantity 
of  butter  exported  in  the  nine  months 
ending  with  March,  1918,  was  but  12 
million  pounds  against  25  millions  in  the 
same  months  of  1917,  and  of  cheese,  12 
million  pounds,  against  43  millions  in  the 
same  months  of  the  preceding  year!  But 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  the 
quantity  in  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March,  1918,  was  401  million,  pounds, 
against  166  millions  in  the  same  months  of 
1017.  and  90  millions  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1916; 

"The  large  quantity  of  milk  used  was 
produced  chiefly  in  the-  country  fronting 
upon  the  Great  Lakes:  New  Fork,  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  The  largest 
pari  was  from  the  dairy  farms  and  con- 
densed-milk factories  in  New  York,  next 
in  importance  to  those  of  Wisconsin, 
but  in  lesser  quantities  from  the  other 
Slates    above     named,    while     considerable 

quantities  have  also  been  supplied  from 
Utah  and   the   Pacific  Coast.     The  value 

of  the  condensed  milk  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year.  1918, 
actually  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  con- 
densed milk  produced  in  the  entire  country 
in  1914,  the  latest  census.  Following 
in  detail  are  given  the  exports  of  dairy 
products  from  the  United  States  to  prin- 
cipal countries,  in  (he  years  1912  to  1917. 

[000  omitted] 
liuthr  m   •  '  IMS)        19171 

I  nil,, I  hinr..      U 

$        S18         117      2167        6188  831 

Canada  lh«.    1,348         231  IM 


[000  omitted] 

Butter  1912*      1914'     19151 

$  382 

Panama lbs.  379 

$  127 

Mexico lbs.  413 

$  100 

West  Indies lbs.  1,404 

$  301 

South  America,  .lbs.  797 

S  158 

Other  countries.,  lbs.  299 

$  87 

Total lbs.  6,092 

$  1,468 

Cheese 

United  King.... lbs.  3,823 

$  486 

Canada lbs.  624 

$  87 

Panama lbs.  387 

$  66 

Cuba lbs.  139 

$  28           42         122 

Other  Countries,  lbs.  1,365      1,060      1,340 

$  231         197         236 

Total lbs.  6,338      2,428    62,953 

S  898         414      9,669 
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63 

601 

183 

156 

40 

1,104 

246 

538 

97 

342 

101 

3,694 

877 


550 

68 
141 

26 
477 

85 
200 

42 

1,060 

197 

2,428 

414 


808 

594 

161 

145 

42 

1,143 

260 

373 

76 

3,737 

1065 

17,943 

4,569 


56,676 

8,667 

3,766 

560 

484 

83 


624 
579 
199 
298 
199 

1,525 
386 
494 
149 

2,051 

603 

26,561 

8,244 


45,178 

7,956 

4,538 

836 

439 

88 

1,797 

366 

2,139 

454 

54,093 

9,700 


123 
570 
220 
463 
188 

1,361 
442 
961 
398 

1,071 
458 

7,196 

2,660 


45,281 

11,152 

3,489 

790 

238 

63 

1,541 

395 

2,962 

917 

53,510 

13,317 


92,96 

757 

89,603 

11,719 

24.352 

2,684 

157, 775 

17,924 

6,572 

77s 

4,752 

633 

30,214 

3,549 

4,953 

682 

5,049 

792 

6,094 

788 

12,392 

1,310 

9,328 

1,104 

68,084 

8,601 

428,465 

51,322 


Milk  Condensed 

Belgium lbs 3'110  21,685 

$       263  1,542 

France lbs 30  6,151 

%  ....  2  468 

Netherlands lbs 2,758  4,045 

$       220  296 

United  King....  lbs.  1,201        ....  32,596  105,937 

$  102        ....  2,308  8,482 

Panama lbs.  1,277      1,464  2,704  4,681 

$  107         116  209  438 

Mexico lbs.  974         762  895  2,462 

$  78           64  70  215 

Cuba lbs.  7,371      6,191  14,133  30,049 

$  630         556  1,270  2,691 

China lbs.  1,213      1,081  2,011  3,431 

$  94           92  139  317 

Hongkong lbs.  168         144  1,491  6,566 

$  13           13  129  598 

Japan lbs.  1,931         259  3,435  4,071 

$  142           18  316  395 

Philippine  Is.... lbs.  3,066      1,937  2,626  4,293 

$  218         157  188  328 

Brit.  S.Africa...  lbs.  461         480  1,585  2,248 

$  35           36  109  182 

Other  Countries,  lbs.  2,981       3,891  8,316  24,066 

$  233         289  667  2,112 

Total lbs.  20,643     16,209  75,690  219,686 

.                    I  1,652      1,341  5,889  18,064 

*  Fiscal  year. 
'-  Calendar  year. 


WHAT  STOCKS,  IF  ANY,  ONE  OUGHT 
TO  BUY 

In  some  comments  on  an  old  idea,  still 
often  current,  that  the  only  kind  of  stocks 
to  buy  are  the  ones  most  prominent  in  the 
market  and  in  which  the  daily  trading- 
totals  run  up  into  big  figures,  a  writer  in 
The  Investment  Weekly  remarks  that 
"outside  the  active  stocks  daily  batted 
back  and  forth  in  the  market,  are  any  num- 
ber of  directions  in  which  profitable  in- 
vestments can  be  made."  That  paper  has 
long  been  recommending  the  purchase  of 
railroad  stocks  for  the  reason  that  whether 
we  have  war  or  peace  "the  country's 
transportation  needs  are  tremendous;  and. 
at  last,  after  years  of  trouble,  the  country's 
transportation  systems  are  in  a  position  to 
profit  from  this  condition."  Under  govern- 
ment protection  "they  are  in  a  position 
where,  if  the  Avar  goes  on  for  a  long  time, 
they  will  earn  large  amounts  and  in  ■ 
measurably  improve  their  physical  con 
dition.  while,  if  the  war  conies  to  an  en< 
there  will  be  a  volume  of  business  for  thei 
to  handle  assuring  tin  m  of  earnings  of  th 
most  substantial  character."  Hence  these 
invest  nients  are  "a  sort  of  heads-1-win-tails- 
you-lose  proposition."  Nothing  can  hap- 
pen, that  this  writer  can  see.  "to  prevent 
most  satisfactory  railroad  earnings  and 
constant  improvement  in  the  properties 
for  years  to  come." 

lint  rails  are  not  the  only  things  that  w. 
should  buy.  Among  the  industrials  this 
paper  advocates  -stocks  of  companies  pro- 
ducing raw    materials,  such  as  coppers  and 

fertilizer  stocks.     For  several  years  past 

the  greater  part  of  the  world's  production 
Of    copper    has    been    used    for    destructh. 

instead  of  constructive  purposes,  tin-  result 
being  the  development  of  a  tremendous 
shortage  bound  to  b,  fell  for  years.    While 


eomiiuMlit y  |)iM<-ts  iii  general  will  go  down 
after  the  war,  "hardly  will  the  price  of 
copper  metal,  sure  as  that  commodity  is  to 
continue  in  tremendous  demand.1'  Even 
now  the  price  of  copper  metal  '"would  be 
far  above  where  it  is  were  it  not  for  gov- 
ernment regulation."  After  the  war.  when 
the  necessity  for  price-fixing  lias  passed, 
"it  seems  as  certain  as  anything  can  very 
well  he  that  the  price  of  the  red  metal  will 
rise  and  not  fall."  and  that  is  the  time  when 
the  oopper-mining  companies  "will  reap 
their  harvest."  Very  much  the  same  is 
true,  this  writer  thinks,  of  companies  pro- 
ducing chemical  fertilizer.  A  third  class  of 
stocks  is  mentioned: 

"Even  among  the  shares  of  the  manu- 
facturing companies  there  are  some  great 
investment  opportunities.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, t  he  concerns  manufacturing  railroad 
equipment.  As  a  result  of  the  treatment 
accorded  the  railroads  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  war  and  the  consequent  in- 
ahility  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  buy 
the  equipment  they  needed,  the  car-  and 
locomotive-huilding  concerns  were  almost 
starved  to  death.  To  them  the  new  era 
which  dawned  when  the  Government  took 
over  control  of  the  railroads  means  almost 
as  much  as  it  means  to  the  railroads  them- 
selves. Already,  even  with  the  end  of  the 
war  indeterminate  as  it  is,  it  has  meant 
orders  running  up  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions; after  the  war  is  over,  with  the  rail- 
roads in  the  position  in  which  they  will 
then  be,  it  will  mean  orders  on  even  a  larger 
scale.  Indissolubly  is  the  future  of  these 
equipment  manufacturing  concerns  tied 
up  with  the  future  of  the  railroads.  When 
the  railroads  were  poor,  they  were  poor. 
Now  that  the  railroads  have  come  into 
their  own,  they  are  coming  into  their  own. 
Nor  are  they  faced,  as  so  many  other  manu- 
facturing concerns  are,  with  the  problem 
of  tremendously  increased  capacity  and  the 
question  as  to  where,  after  the  war,  the 
business  to  occupy  this  capacity  is  coming 
from.  Car-  and  locomotive-building  plants 
are  not  built  over  night.  Now,  while  the 
war  is  going  on  and  for  years  to  come  after 
the  war  is  over,  there  is  going  to  be  more 
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business  for  these  concerns  than  they  can 
possibly  handle.  On  the  present  "cost- 
plus'  basis  for  government  work  they  may 
not  l>e  able  to  show  any  magnificent  earn- 
ings, but  after  the  war  is  over  the  earnings 
on  the  stocks  of  all  these  companies — the 
ones  which  arc  engaged  in  manufacturing 
railroad  equipment —should  be  such  as  to 
make   them    most   attractive. 

•'Somewhat  in  the  same  class  are  the 
companies  manufacturing  agricultural  im- 
plements. It  is  not  with  them,  as  with  the 
equipment  companies,  a  case  of  a  greatly 
improved  financial  position  on  the  part  of 
their  best  customers;  but  come  what  may, 
there  is  bound  to  be  the  biggest  sort  of  a 
demand  for  the  machinery  used  in  the 
production  of  the  world's  supply  of  food." 


•«> 


Clever  Ruse. — He  had  been  married 
about  a  year  and  had  taken  to  spending 
his  evenings  down-town  with  the  boys. 
One  night  his  conscience  worried  him  and 
he  thought,  he  woidd  phone  his  wife  and 
get  her  to  come  down  and  meet,  him  and 
have  dinner  with  him.     So  he  called  her  up. 

"  Hello,  kid,"  he  began.  "  Say,  slip 
on  some  old  clothes  and  run  down  and  meet 
me  on  the  quiet.  We'll  have  a  good  dinner 
and  then  we'll  get  a  machine  and  go  out 
and  smear  a  little  red  paint  around.  How 
about  it?  " 

"  I'll  be  delighted  to  join  you,  Jack," 
was  the  reply.  "  But  why  not  come  up 
to  the  house  and  get  me?  There's  nobody 
home  !  " 

As  the  young  husband's  name  is  Tom. 
he  spends  his  evenings  at  home  now. 

And  his  wife  wears  a  queer  smile  when 
he  isn't  looking  at  her. —  Cincinnati 
Inquirer.       

Alas,  too  Late  ! — Beggar — ■"  Please,  sir, 
I've  a  sick  wife — could  you  help  me  out? 

Passer-by — "  1  can  give  you  a  job  next 
week." 

Beggak— "  Too  late  !  She'll  be  able  to 
go  to  work  herself  by  then." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Get  This  Big  Tour 
Book  Free 

100  pages — 41  maps — detailed  routes — 
complete  information  about  roads — 
things  to  see — places  to  stop  on  "The 
Capitol  Tour."  The  finest  tour  in 
America — every  mile  thru  country 
immortalized  in  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  War  history.  Glorious  scenery 
— inspiring  associations — and  hotels 
to  cater  to  your  every  comfort. 

Get  your  copy — write  to-day — now. 


Albert  J.  McConomy 

Secretary 

Stevens  House 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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ATONIA  GASTRICA 

Bv  Achillea  Rose.  M.I).       net,  $1.00;   by  mail,  $1.08. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 

A    Working     Grammar 

Of  The  English  Language,  by  James  ( '. 
Fernald,  L.  H.  D..  covers  the  subject  of 
English  grammar  in  an  intensely  practical 
and  helpful  way.  This  volume  is  prepared 
for  men  and  women  who  must  use  correct 
English  but  have  no  time  to  study  pon- 
derous and  technical  arguments.  It  offers  a 
working  knowledge  of  grammar  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  the  answer  to  any  par- 
ticular question  is  instantly  accessible. 

Cloth  bound,  SI. 50  net;  by  mail,  SI. 62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  A?e.,  New  York 
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FOR   SALE 


FOR  SALE.— A  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  in  one 
of    the    Eastern    cities.     Thoroughly  estab- 
lished,    splendid     patronage.      Exceptional 
business  opportunity 
Address  Box  1284  Washington,  D.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SAVES  TIME,  MONEY.  LABOR  —  Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co..  B.  &  O.  Ivy.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25-. 00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  bat  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO..  1927  Candler  Bldg..  New  York. 

•MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  SI  up.  50  to  75  copies 
froi^  "pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
eelai  uie.  5.000  firms  use  it.  30  Lays'  Trial. 
Yoi'  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
•ves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GOVERNMENT  wants  thousands 
men  women  girls,  18  or  over.  Easy  office 
work  $100  month.  Write  immediately  for  list 
positions  open.  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  S-117,  Rochester.  X.  Y. 


The  Rose  Bush 
of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  An  entrancing  story 
of  an  artist's  little  French  model.  The 
escapade  that  takes  her  into  the  garden 
of  a  monastery,  the  startling  result  of  her 
visit,  and  the' beautiful  climax,  make  a 
most  unusual  and  delightful  narrative. 
The  screen  drama 

"  REVELATION" 

featuring  Madame  Xazimova,  is  based 
upon  this  book  and  the  book  is  illus- 
trated with  eight  beautiful  scenes  taken 
from  the  photoplay. 
Cloth  bound,  price  ~jc  net;  by  mail,  Sjr 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,        New  York 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

DQN'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION.  Sign  and  witness 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."  This  form, 
book  and  suggestions  sent  free.  Lancaster  & 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  PATENT  YOUR 
INVENTION.  Ml  help  you  market  it.  Send 
for  4  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hun- 
dreds of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  tree.  Pat- 
ents advertised  free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN. 
Patent  Lawyer,  45  Owen  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.C.or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  FOR 
IDEAS!  Hundreds  now  wanted!  Patent 
yours  and  profit!  Write  today  for  fr°e 
books  —  tell  how  to  protect  yourself,  how 
to  invent,  ideas  wanted,  how  we  heir)  you 
sell.  etc.  211  Patent  Dept..  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES,    Inc.,     Washington,    D.    C. 
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-Manitou- 

Cool  Off  on  Pikes  Peak 

Uncle  Sam  needs  your  top-notch  efforts.     By 
authorizing  reduced  fares,  his  Railroad  Administra 
tion  has  recognized  that  Colorado's  summer  climate 
can  "do  its  bit"  by  conserving  the  health  and  strength 
of  those  who  must  "keep  the  home  fires  burning" 

Summer  tourist  rates  are  the  same  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo ;  be  sure,  whatever  route  you  select, 
that  your  ticket  reads  thru  or  to  Colorado  Springs. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  folders. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

100  Independence  Building  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 

buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  fiee. 
Patents  advertised  free.  \  ictor  J.  Evans 
&Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROMINENT  NEW  YORK  BUSINESS 
MEN  desirous  financing  meritorious  inven- 
tions protected  by  me.  Send  your  ideas. 
Honest  advice  and  "Truth  about  Patents" 
free.  J.  REANEY  KELLY.  012-F  Wood- 
ward Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"IN   LONDON  TOWN"  you 

^ pp    and  meet  the  real   British  character  and  get  alongside  of  the  real  Johnny 
Bull.    F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  access  everywhere.     Read  his  book  if  you  have 
been  in  London.     It  will  please  you.     Read  it  if  you  haven't  been — it's  next  best  to 
going.     Brim  full  of  truth.    Copiously  illustrated,    f  1.50  net. 
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A  business 
that  is  as  big  as  its  job 


KEEPING  a  nation  of  over  100 
million  people  regularly  sup- 
plied with  meat  and  meat  products, 
is  a  big  and  complex  job. 

And  a  still  bigger  job  when  to  it 
is  added  the  needs  of  the  American 
soldier  here  and  in  Europe  and  of 
the  Allies  as  well. 

It  is  a  job  of  converting  the  live 
stock  of  the  West  into  meat  and 
meat  products  and  distributing 
them  in  perfect  condition  over  long 
distances  to  the  consuming  centers 
— the  North,  South,  East,  West 
and  abroad. 

A  job  of  supplying  with  unfail- 
ing regularity  products  that  in 
the  main  are  perishable,  in  the 
exact  qualities  and  quantities  need- 
ed, to  the  smallest  out-of-the-way 
village  as  well  as  to  complex  and 
congested  metropolitan  centers. 

Only  organizations  like  that  of 
Swift  &  Company,  with  its  highly- 


specialized  methods  of  meat-dress- 
ing, its  hundreds  of  branch- 
distributing  houses,  and  its  thou- 
sands of  refrigerator  cars,  could 
have  handled  such  a  job  efficiently 
and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  in 
the  present  war  emergency. 

Today  American  meat  and  meat 
products  are  the  recognized  stand- 
ard of  the  world. 

And  the  economy  with  which 
these  products  are  produced  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  today  the 
meat  of  a  steer,  dressed,  is  sold 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
steer  on  the  hoof!  The  proceeds 
of  by-products,  made  out  of 
what  once  was  waste,  have  made 
this  possible. 

The  size  of  the  job  has  dictated 
the  size  of  America's  packing  in- 
dustry. And  America's  packing 
industry  has  proved  itself  to  be 
equal  to  its  job. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  with  more  than  20,000  stockholders 
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OUR   PART   IN   SMASHING   THE    GERMAN   DRIVE 


WE  HAVE  MET  THE  GERMANS,  and  to  judge  from 
testimony  of  the  Germans  themselves  as  well  as  the 
war-correspondents  and  our  own  and  Allied  officers, 
we  need  fear  no  comparison  with  the  Kaiser's  shock  troops. 
"The  world  is  ringing  with  their  praises."  declares  one  New 

York  editor,  mindful  of 
the  French  officer  who 
said  of  the  Americans, 
"they  have  covered 
themselves  with  glory," 
and  of  the  enthusiasm 
in  both  London  and 
Paris  over  the  way  in 
Avhich  the  soldiers  from 
the  United  States  mea- 
sured up  to  all  the 
demands  of  their  first 
large-scale  fighting.  To 
some  press  writers  it  is 
proof  that  the  German 
theory  of  mechanical 
efficiency  does  not  work 
as  well  as  the  American 
theory  of  individual  de- 
velopment. Others  at- 
tribute the  fitness  of 
our  fighters  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  picked 
men  with  highly  de- 
veloped physical  pow- 
ers, and  that  they  are 
fresh  and  eager  for  the 
battle  without  the  in- 
evitable deterioration 
of  morale  caused  by 
long  years  of  trench-warfare.  At  any  rate,  the  Germans  learned 
that  the  Americans  fighting  in  France  are,  in  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "first-class  fighting  men,  fresh,  sturdy,  aggres- 
sive, and  unyielding,  excellent  shots  and  adepts  in  the  use  of  the 
bayonet,  trained  to  the  hour  and  always  unafraid,  with  an 
initiative  that  is  disconcerting."  Yet  while  our  press  believe 
that  America  should  glow  with  pride,  they  also  warn  us  against 
undue  boasting,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  associates 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  long  day  before  we  came  into  the 
fight.  The  French,  the  British,  and  the  Italians,  the  New  York 
Globe  reminds  us,  "have  shown  an  intrepidity  before  which  all 
must  bow  in  admiring  reverence,  and  whereas  our  men,  through 
the  prudent  slowness  of  our  preparations,  had  everything  needful 
before  they  were  sent  into  the  line,  others  had  only  bare  breasts 
to  offer  to  the  monstrous  mechanical  diabolism  of  Germany." 
"God  grant,"  it  continues,  "that  no  spirit  of  braggart  arrogance 


Fmm  Uip  "  Leipziger  lllustrirte  Zoitang." 
GENERAL  LTJDENDORFF, 

The   "  brains  of  the  German  Army, 
and  he  needs  them  all  now. 


shall  develop,  for  moral  gains  now  in  sight  from  the  war  will  then 
be  converted  into  loss."  Or,  as  a  writer  on  the  Chicago  Daih/ 
New*  would  characterize  America's  feeling,  now  that  her  soldiers 
have  passed  through  their  baptism  of  fire  in  a  major  engagement : 

"Thus  far  America  is  only  the  junior  partner  in  this  wax 
and  modestly  begs  its 
friends  not  to  over- 
praise its  endeavors. 
While  able  and  willing 
to  knock  the  tar  out  of 
Germany — and,  b'gosh, 
we're  going  to  do  it! — 
we  realize  that  our 
allies  have  given  us  the 
chance,  and  we  want  no 
credit  for  achievement 
until  we  achieve." 

Yet  everywhere  in 
Allied  countries  there 
is  displayed  renewed 
confidence  that  the 
achievements  of  Ameri- 
can troops  make  the 
winning  of  the  war 
both  surer  and  nearer. 
Some  inkling  of  this 
seems  to  have  pene- 
trated the  German 
mind,  as  an  English 
newspaper  tells  of  a 
German  prisoner  taken 
by  the  Allies  some 
weeks  ago  who  was 
asked  how  the  wrar  was 
to  end.  He  replied 
thoughtfully:  "We 
ought    to  win  because 

we've  got  God  on  our  side,  but  now  the  Allies  have  got  .  .  . 
America."  That  the  American  Army  has  the  spirit  of  victory  is 
confirmed,  in  the  opinion  of  several  editors,  by  a  message  written 
by  an  American  general  in  command  of  our  forces  south  of  the 
Marne,  and  which  the  New  York  Sun  predicts  will  be  "one  of 
the  documents  of  this  w^ar  that  will  go  into  the  school  histories." 
The  general  had  been  advised  to  allow  his  troops  to  rest  before 
ordering  a  counter-offensive  to  recover  lost  ground,  but  sent 
this  reply  to  his  French  superior: 

"We  regret  being  unable  on  this  occasion  to  followr  the  counsels 
of  our  masters,  the  French,  but  the  American  flag  has  been  forced 
to  retire.  This  is  unendurable,  and  none  of  our  soldiers  would 
understand  their  not  being  asked  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
reestablish  a  situation  which  is  humiliating  to  us  and  unacceptable 
to  our  country's  honor.     We  are  going  to  counter-attack." 

A  surprize  was  intended  in  the  German  drive,  which  began 


From  th.-  "  Leipziger  lllustrirte  Zeitung. " 
GENERAL  VON  HUTIER, 

Originator  of  the  German  drive  system, 
who  finds  it  works  both  ways. 
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From  the  Boston  *'  Transcript.' 


DRIVE   AND   COUNTER-DRIVE. 


Germany's  Fifth  Offensive  of  1918  began  on  July  15.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  a  maximum  gain  of  six  miles  on  a  very  narrow  front  was 
recorded  in  her  favor,  while  French  and  American  forces  had  driven  the  Germans  back  three  miles  and  the  offensive  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies.  The  arrows  pointing  downward  show  the  points  of  onset  of  the  Germans  east  and  west  of  Reims  on  a  fifty-mile  front.  Hori- 
zontal arrows  show  the  Allied  counter-offensive  which  was  launched  on  July  18,  on  a  twenty-five-mile  front  between  the  Aisne  and  Marne  rivers. 


on  a  fifty-mile  front  between  Chateau  Thierry  and  Massiges  on 
July  15,  but  the  main  surprize  seems  to  have  been  experienced 
by  the  Germans  themselves.  The  first  revelation  was  the  irre- 
sistible striking  power  of  the  American  troops.  The  second  was 
the  complete  preparation  by  the  French,  not  merely  to  resist 
the  Germans,  but  to  hit  back  on  their  own  account.  German 
success  in  earlier  drives  this  year  has  been  largely  credited  to 
two  things,  the  "von  Hutier  method  of  attacking  in  "waves" 
and  the  use  of  gas  on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  with  a  new 
technique.  Since  March  21,  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
the  new  German  offensive  tactics  have  been  subjected  to 
minute  analysis  by  Allied  students  of  war.     And — 

'The  method  of  meeting  them  has  been  worked  out  in  detail. 
Exhaustive  study,  in  particular,  must  have  been  given  to  the 
German  device  of  attacking  with  the  troops  already  on  the  spot 
and  then  pushing  forward  a  fresh  wave  of  men  brought  from 
concentration-points  in  the  rear.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the 
assault  to  exhaust  itself,  the  Allies  have  instantly  met  attack 
with  counter-attack,  and  much  of  what  ground  was  lost  in  the 
first  hours  of  the  rush  was  thus  won  back  by  nightfall.  No 
doubt,  on  the  same  principle,  plans  have  been  made  to  meet 
successive  'waves'  by  equal  counter-waves,  so  that  the  accumu- 
lated shock  is  neutralized.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  for 
these  defensive  methods  strong  forces  are  required,  and  that  the 
Allies  are  probably  able  to  employ  more  troops  to  the  mile  in 
the  first  days  of  the  battle  than  in  the  earlier  battles,  because 
reserves  have  been  coming  in  so  fast,  and  because  the  measure 
of  the  enemy's  strength  has  been  more  fully  taken." 

General  Maurice  points  out  that  the  counter-bombardment  is 
a  particularly  effective  antidote  to  the  von  Hutier  methods  of 
attack.  General  Foch,  he  says  in  the  New  York  Times,  had  such 
good  information  regarding  the  German  plans  that  he  was  able 
to  have  his  batteries  in  readiness  to  begin  his  own  firing  at  the 
very  moment  chosen  by  the  enemy  for  attack.     We  read  further: 

"The  Germans  seem  to  have  adopted  their  usual  method  of 
assembling  their  assaulting  columns  close  behind  their  front- 
line  trenches,  and  these  must  have  afforded  an  admirable  target 
for  the  French  and  American  batteries.  A  counter-deluge  of 
sh(  II  falling  among  troops  in  thai  most  trying  period  of  a  soldier's 
life,  when  he  is  waiting  anxiously  to  go  over  the  top,  can  not  but 
have  been  most  disconcerting,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  as  much 
AS  to  any  other  cause  that  the  failure  of  the  enemy's  scheme 
is  due." 

The  weather  may  ha\  e  been  partly  responsible  for  the  failure  of 


the  German  mustard-gas  shells  to  play  such  a  role  as  they  did  in 
earlier  offensives,  but  now,  writes  Mr.  Judson  C.  Welliver  in  the 
New  York  Globe,  the  Allies  have  prepared  means  of  defense 
against  gas,  and  also  means  of  offense,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
"will  never  again  be  caught  unprepared  as  they  admitted  they 
were  on  March  21."     At  that  time,  Mr.  Welliver  reminds  us: 

"The  Germans  used  different  kinds  of  gas-shells  in  different 
areas,  drenching  space  far  behind  the  front  lines  with  mustard- 
gas  shells  that  were  timed  to  explode  several  hours  after  they 
were  dropt.  Then  the  men  from  the  Allied  front  lines  were 
forced  back  into  these  drenched  areas  and  suffered  fearfully 
when  the  mustard  shells  exploded.  The  Germans,  knowing 
what  areas  to  avoid,  were  comparatively  safe  when  they 
advanced." 

But  the  feature  of  the  fighting  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  fixt,  and,  according  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
"those  of  the  enemy  with  particular  intentness,"  was  the  conduct 
of  the  American  troops,  who  in  last  week's  fighting  took  their 
first  large-scale  part  in  the  present  war.  According  to  the 
dispatches,  American  troops  held  fourteen  miles  of  the  fifty- 
mile  front  along  which  the  Germans  attacked  on  July  15,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  stationed  between  Chateau 
Thierry  and  Reims.  Here,  according  to  the  London  paper 
just  quoted,  "the  magnificent  counter-attack  in  which  the 
American  Army  corps  flung  back  the  Germans  upon  the  Marne 
after  they  had  crossed  was  much  more  than  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  first  day's  fighting.  It  was  one  of  the  historical 
incidents  of  the  whole  war  in  its  moral  significance." 

What  happened  at  this  point  was  briefly  this,  according  to  a 
war-correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  Germans,  having  orders  to  push  through  the  Americans 
holding  the  line  south  of  the  Marne  and  reach  a  line  running 
eleven  kilometers  south  of  Jaulgonne,  running  through  Mon- 
tigny,  crossed  the  Marne  under  the  protection  of  the  most  severe 
bombardment,  and  pushed  ahead  three  kilometers  to  a  line 
through  Crezancy.  There  they  stayed  four  hours  until  the 
Americans  counter-attacked,  and  by  midnight  had  driven  them 
back  across  the  Marne  at  every  point  on  the  American  sector, 
inflicting  terrific  losses." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  battle-line,  east  of  Reims,  American 
soldiers  were  also  given  credit  by  the  correspondents  for  a  largo 
share  in  the  stone-wall  defense  put  up  by  the  Allied  forces,  which 
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included  Italians  as  well  as  French.  Here,  says  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  the  gray-clad  German  masses  swept  for- 
ward to  the  assault  aft er  a  heavj  bombardment.    But — 

"American  field-guns,  firing  low  over  the  heads  of  cur  men  in 

advanced  positions,  tore  great  gaps  in  the  close-packed  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  The  machine-gunners  and  riflemen  withheld  their 
fire  until  they  could  literally  follow  General  Warren's  famous 
order,  '  Don't  tire  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.'  Then, 
at  a  signal,  they  out  loose  with  such  a  tornado  of  steel  that  the 
foremost  waxes  of  Boche  infantry  were  torn  to  shreds. 

"The  (It  12  mans  wavered,  tried  to  reform  their  ranks,  and  finally 
fled,  leaving  the  field  carpeted  with  gray  bodies. 

"Time  and  again  t  lie  (lermans  returned  to  the  attack,  doggedly 
trying  to  Sweep  over  the  American  front  lines  and  carry  the  rise 
winch  formed  our  support  position.  And  time  and  again  their 
waves  broke  and  receded  on  the  defense  of  the  Americans,  for 
all  the  world  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  battering  a  rock-bound 
coast." 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  great  battle,  the  Franco-American 
offensive  on  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  front,  our  troops 
showed  their  mettle  in  offensive  warfare.  Here  was  used  the 
greatest  force  of  Americans  which  had  yet  participated  in  the 
war.  This  attack  came  as  a  complete  surprize  to  the  Germans  as 
well  as  to  most  editorial  observers  in  this  country.  The  only 
fault  of  the  American  units,  according  to  the  dispatches,  was 
their  eagerness  to  advance  beyond  orders. 

When  the  Germans  started  their  drive  on  July  15  they  thought 
according  to  a  French  writer  in  La  Liberie,  that  they  would  find 
the  French  napping  after  the  celebration  of  the  national  holiday. 
But,  remarks  the  Newark  News,  the  Americans  and  French  were 
as  ready  to  vindicate  their  liberties  on  the  15th  as  they  had  been 
to  celebrate  their  "liberty  days"  on  the  4th  and  14th.  General 
Gouraud.  commanding  on  the  front  east  of  Reims,  issued  an 


sages  are  well  guarded.  Your  position  and  armament  are 
!'<  rmidable.  Each  man  will  have  but  one  thought — kill  until 
t  hey  ha  v  6  bad  1  OOUgb  of  it .      You  will  break  the  coining  assault." 

Not   only  did   the  French   command   know  exactly  when  the 
enemy  would  attack,  but   also  the  limits  of  the  front  on  which 


THE   SKELETON  IN  ARMOR. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

order  to  his  troops  a  few  days  before  the  Germans  struck,  in 
which  he  said: 

"The  Fourth  Army  may  be  attacked  momentarily.  Never 
will  a  defensive  battle  be  waged  under  more  favorable  conditions. 
We  are  forewarned  and  forearmed  and  have  been  powerfully 
reenforced  with  infantry  and  artillery.  You  will  fight  on  a 
terrane  transformed  into  a  redoubtable  fortress.     All  the  pas- 


IIE   SEEMS   TO    HAVE    OTHER    INFORMATION" 

— Orr  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

they  prepared  to  launch  an  offensive.  The  ultimate  objective 
of  the  German  drive  may  have  been  Paris,  as  one  captured 
document  revealed  a  plan  to  envelop  Reims,  then  to  strike  south, 
and,  pivoting  on  Chateau  Thierry,  to  press  forward  once  more 
on  the  road  to  the  French  capital.  Some  war-experts  think, 
however,  that  Chalons,  Reims,  or  perhaps  Verdun,  were  the  real 
objectives.     A  military  authority  writes  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Which  is  the  correct  answer  depends  entirely  on  the  estimate 
of  the  situation  by  the  German  High  Command.  If  this  com- 
mand has  figured  that  victory  this  year  is,  because  of  the  unex- 
pected resistance  of  the  British  and  French  and  the  strength 
of  the  American  forces,  unattainable,  then  the  main  objective 
is  almost  sure  to  be  to  break  through  the  French  positions 
between  Reims  and  the  Argonne  Forest  (just  west  of  Verdun), 
encircle  Verdun,  and  flank  the  defensive  line  defending  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  frontier.  This  would  give  the  Germans  another 
huge  bite  of  French  territory  with  which  they  could  barter. 
Having  accomplished  this.  Germany  could  sit  still  in  her  trenches, 
spend  the  remaining  half  of  the  year  in  strengthening  her  new 
positions,  and  practically  invite  the  Allies  to  try  to  take  away 
from  her  what  she  held.  While  this  process  was  going  on  the 
peace  offensive  would  be  started,  and  flattering  proposals  would 
be  made  which,  on  their  face,  would  seem  generous." 

Perhaps  there  were  several  objectives,  observes  the  New 
Y'ork  Evening  Post,  which  suggests  that  the  Germans,  now 
that  they  are  checked,  "will  doubtless  say  that  there  was  no 
specific  aim,  but  it  was  only  part  of  their  plan  to  keep  the  enemy 
on  the  qui  vive  along  the  line  and  for  inflicting  new  damage  on 
his  morale."  The  bombardment  of  Meaux,  only  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Paris,  is  proof  to  The  Evening  Post  that  they  were 
"at  their  old  tactics  of  trying  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  French 
well  behind  the  lines." 

Four  times  since  March  21,  notes  the  New  York  Globe,  "the 
shock  battalions  of  Germany  have  been  led  to  assaults  that 
were  to  be  decisive.  As  many  times  have  they  been  stayed 
without  vital  loss,  and  each  blow  has  been  weaker."  The  New 
York  Tribune  thus  gives  some  of  the  principal  facts  of  the  five 
great  German  offensives  this  year  on  the  West  Front: 

Amiens  Ypres  Aisne  Oise  Reims 

Date  launched.                       March  21  April  9  May  27  June  9  July  15 

Length  of  initial  front 59  39  25  21  50 

Miles  Rained  first  day .  ..    :..                3  4  5  3  2 

German  divisions  (initial) ...              40  50  40  25 

Maximum  advance 35  10  32  6 

Halted March  30  April  15  June  1  June  15     
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THE   AUSTRIAN   SHIP   OF  STATE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


TRUTHFUL  KARL! 

The  Imperial  Lion  Comique — "  There  has  been  nothing  whatever 
the  matter,  gentlemen!  "         —From  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


MISHAPS   OF   A   HAPSBURG. 


THE   "MARCH   OF  JUSTICE"   IN  ALBANIA 

OVER  THE  OLD  ROMAN  ROAD,  the  Via  Egnatia, 
where  Roman  legions  tramped  on  their  way  to  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  and  Byzantium,  whose  every  league 
Caesar  and  Pompey  and  the  generals  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
knew  so  well,  our  editors  now  hope  to  see  "justice  march"  from 
the  Adriatic  "without  a  halt  until  it  shall  camp  in  Roumania." 
For  the  present  Allied  offensive  in  Albania  is  almost  within 
reach  of  this  great  highway  connecting  the  Adriatic  coast  with 
the  Vardar  Valley.  Once  the  Allies  hold  it,  with  the  Skumbi 
Valley  through  which  it  "runs,  with  the  important  towns  of 
Durazzo  and  Elbassan,  the  way  will  be  open,  as  the  New  York 
Sun  points  out,  to  central  Servia  and  Monastir,  and  to  the  rear 
of  the  Bulgarian  line  on  the  Cerna  and  the  highland  of  Prilip. 
A  consolidated  Allied  front  is  already  being  perfected  from 
Saloniki  to  the  Adriatic,  and,  as  the  Newark  News  remarks,  "on 
it  things  are  happening  which  neither  Berlin,  nor  Vienna,  nor 
Sofia,  nor  Constantinople  can  regard  with  equanimity.  The 
torch  of  Balkan  freedom  again  has  been  lifted,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  is  being  carried  on." 

From  time  to  time  slight  Allied  advances  had  been  reported 
from  the  Saloniki  front,  but  the  world's  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  Adriatic  coast  of  the  "Balkan  Peninsula  when  it  was 
reported  that  Italian  forces  had  advanced  from  their  Albanian 
base  at  Avlona  on  July  6,  and  were  driving  the  Austrians  north- 
ward. In  a  few  days  the  Italians  under  General  Ameglio,  with 
the  help  of  British  monitors  in  the  Adriatic  and  in  conjunction 
with  French  forces  to  the  eastward,  had  driven  the  Austrians 
some  fifteen  miles  from  their  original  positions.  Reports  of  the 
fighting  of  July  10  and  11  told  of  the  capture  of  the  important 
Austrian  base  at  Herat,  and  of  the  ousting  of  the  foe  from  the 
Devoli  and  the  Semeni* valleys.     We  are  reminded  in  the  New 

York  Sun  that  the  Italians  have  prepared  for  these  sueeesses  by 

improving  the  harbor   of  Avlona  an. I  building  roads  into  the 


mountains.  They  have  transported  more  than  250,000  soldiers 
across  the  Adriatic  without  the  loss  of  a  ship  or  man  and  have 
also  managed  to  send  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Saloniki  front. 
Valuable  assistance  is  being  rendered  in  Albania  by  Essad  Pasha, 
the  Albanian  leader,  whose  mountaineers  know  the  country,  are 
valiant  fighters,  and  appreciate  their  liberation  from  Austrian 
rule.  "The  population  of  Berat  hailed  our  troops  as  libera- 
tors," Rome  reported — news  that  may  have  both  military  and 
political  significance.  On  the  front  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
iEgean,  notes  the  New  York  Times,  there  are  now  over  a  million 
troops  made  up  from  seven  nations:  Italy,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Servia,  Greece,  Albania,  and  Russia.  First  is  the  main 
Italian  army  with  its  base  at  Avlona,  then  a  French  force  along 
the  Devoli,  then  an  army  of  Russians,  Servians,  and  French 
around  Monastir,  then  the  main  French  force  occupying  the 
line  to  beyond  Doiran,  then  Albanian  detachments,  then  the 
principal  British  army  from  the  Vardar  to  the  Struma,  then 
Italians,  then  more  English,  then  the  Greeks,  and  then  more 
English  again. 

It  seems  to  the  Boston  Transcript  that  for  the  defeat  of  the 
German  Government  and  its  plans  of  dominion  the  importance 
of  the  new  Balkan  movement  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  As 
we  read: 

"Consider  how  Servian  territory  again  in  the  hands  of  an 
independent  nation  would  block  the  German  road  through 
southeastern  Europe  to  Asia.  Servia's  northern  frontier  in- 
cludes 125  miles  of  the  Danube,  from  Belgrade  to  Orsova,  with 
the  Hungarian  bank  opposite,  and  then  sixty  miles  more,  from 
Orsova  to  Radujevatz,  with  Roumania  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Germany  backed  Austria  in  her  picking 
of  a  quarrel  with  Servia  without  considering  what  would  be 
gained  by  destroying  the  Servian  hold  on  the  river.  But  there 
was  more  than  this  waterway  to  consider.  Servia  had  a  grip 
of  that  which  the  Kaiser  wished  to  extend  so  that  it  might 
properly  be  named  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railway.  Two  hundred 
miles  of  the  main  railway  route  from  western  Europe  to  Con- 
stantinople is  in  Servia.     Take  that   from  German  control,  go 
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it 


on  to  liberate  Roumania,  and  where  would  be  the  German 

road  to  Asia?  From  Odessa  or  Sebastopol,  some  one  might 
say.  But  these  arc  Russian  ports.  Tiny  will  be  recovered 
by  or  for  Russia,  and  from  neither  the  Black  Sea  nor  the 
Caspian  will  German;  gel  to  the  east.  The  possibility  of  her 
finding  a  way  through  Siberia  is  already  gone.  When  the 
Allies,  aided  as  they  now  are  by  the  United  states,  regain 
for  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania  their  national  freedom, 
the  German  scheme  of  Asiatic  dominion  will  collapse  utterly  and 
inn  \ er." 

There  is  every  indication,  according  to  the  Xew  York  Herald, 
thai  the  Allies  plan  a  great  offensive,  "looking  to  the  redemption 
of  Servia  and  the  crushing  of  the  last  remnants  of  Austrian 
power  in  the  Balkans."  It  has  long  been  predicted,  the  St. 
I  ouis   Republic  recalls,   that 

"When  Germany  is  driven  back  to  positions  which  she  has 
doubtless  prepared  on  the  Meuse  or  the  Rhine,  the  Allies  would 
undertake  a  great  flanking  movement  through  the  Balkans  for 
tlic  purpose  of  cutting  her  off  from  her  vassal  allies  and  destroying 
tie'  Middle  Europe  scheme,  at  the  same  time  penetrating  through 
Austria  and  Roumania,  for  the  relief  of  Russia  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  Germany's  Far-East  dream. 

'"These  developments  may  not  come,  even  next  year,  but  they 
point  to  the  only  effective  way  in  which  Germany  can  be  com- 
pletely defeated  in  a  military  sense,  and  that  is  to  separate  her 
from  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  parts  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
conquered  regions  of  Russia  and  Roumania,  whence  she  will 
draw  men  for  her  armies  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  if  this  is  not 
done." 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  military  plans  of  the  Allies, 
several  of  our  editors  are  confident  that  the  political  effects  of 
the  Albanian  drive  are  of  immense  significance.  It  is  as  a 
"psychological  drive"  that  these  Balkan  movements  seem  most 
important  to  the  Manchester  Union,  and  it  says: 

"Austria  is  miserable,  and  wants  peace  and  bread.  Through- 
out her  southern  provinces,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  sur- 
prizing Albanian  offensive,  are  multitudes  of  Slavic  peoples 
whose  aspirations  have  been  quickened  by  the  crystallization  of 
Entente  sentiment  around  the  idea  of  a  new  Slavic  common- 
wealth, and  who  may  be  expected  to  react  enthusiastically  to 
any  substantial  Entente  success.  Bulgaria  is  ugly,  having 
been  cheated  out  of  what  she  considered  her  fair  share  of  the 
Dobrudja.     Turkey  would   be   pitiable,   if  there  were   that  in 


THE   BALKAN   BATTLE-LINE. 

!  Albania,  the  Italians  and  French  have  advanced  from  the  position 
•   own  bj   the  dotted  line.      These  lines  give  only  approximate  posi- 
'    •   s,    .s   the  battle-line  in  this  rough  country  is  not  so  definite  and 
continuous  as  on  the  "West  Front. 

Turkey  capable  of  stirring  the  emotion  of  pity— and  Turkey  is 
ugly,  too.  Xow  may  it  not  be  that  a  blow  that  sends  Austria 
reeling  back  homeward  is  depended  upon  to  intensify  the  crisis 
in  Austria,  rally  the  Slavs,  set  Bulgaria  to  thinking,  and  promote 
the  demoralization  of  the  Turks?" 


Indications  are  seen  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  that  either 
Turkey  or  Bulgaria  "could  be  detached  from  the  Teutons  by  a 
combination  of  diplomacy  and  force."  And  we  read  similarly 
in  the  Washington  Herald: 

"Any  weakening  of  German  prestige  in  Stamboul  or  Sofia  is 
dangerous  for  (he   Kaiser  now.      The   Bulgar  and   the  Ottoman 
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WAR- A  IMS. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

have  been  indulging  in  a  row  over  the  Dobrudja  and  other  slices 
of  booty  in  the  past  few  months.  Berlin  has  frowned  and 
blustered,  but  has  not  intimidated  either  of  the  quarrel-makers. 
Balkania  is  the  deadliest  political  quicksand  of  which  history 
has  any  record.  It  would  not  be  surprizing  if  the  'cockpit  of 
Europe,'  in  which  the  Avar  was  incubated,  should  be  the  scene 
of  the  big  smash-up  of  the  Central  Powers.  A  flare-up  at 
Germany's  back  door  would  send  the  raw  wine  of  revolt  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  various  disaffected  races  held  under 
Hapsburg   rule    and    make   a   breakdown   in   Austria-Hungary 

practically  an  accomplished  fact 

"Blunder  upon  blunder  has  been  piled  up  in  the  Allied  han- 
dling of  the  Balkan  question;  if  they  can  be  retrieved  now  through 
a  coup  de  grdce  of  French  and  Italian  arms,  the  past  can  be 
forgotten — and  forgiven." 

The  Baltimore  Xews  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  doubt  if 
there  will  be  any  large-scale  operations  in  Albania  and  southern 
Servia  because  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  country  and  the  lack  of 
roads,  making  communication  and  military  operation  most 
difficult.  And  the  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times, 
after  agreeing  that  the  Allied  advances  may  imperil  the  Austrian 
and  Bulgarian  positions,  thinks  there  would  be  a  similar  danger 
for  the  Allies  if  they  attempt  to  advance  very  far  in  such  a 
country.     He  wTites: 

The  only  object  in  such  an  advance,  of  course,  Avould  be  to 
permit  a  similar  advance  through  Servia  from  Saloniki.  And 
it  is  in  Servia  where  the  great  danger  is  to  be  found. 

"As  the  Allies  advance  up  the  classical  route  of  the  Vardar 
Valley — classical  because  it  has  always  been  the  avenue  of 
advance  for  every  invading  army — they  will  be  constantly 
exposed  in  front,  right,  and  rear.  In  front  will  be  the  Germans 
and  Austrians;  on  the  right  and  rear  will  be  the  Bulgarians. 
They  will  be  tied  to  Saloniki  only  by  the  slim  thread  of  a  single 
railroad  line  running  up  a  narrow  valley.  This  line  will  be  tne 
vital  point  in  the  entire  campaign.  In  order  to  guard  it,  the 
Allies  will  have  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  stretch  cut  along 
the  road  as  the  main  body  moves  north.  Not  to  guard  it  would 
be  to  face  disaster.  As  there  are  not  enough  men  to  guard  this 
line,  a  continued  advance  under  present  conditions  would  seem 
impossible." 
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WHAT   ARE   LUXURIES? 

PLAIN  LIVING — to  match  our  high  thinking — may  come 
into  fashion  again  if  the  proposed  taxes  on  luxuries  are 
enacted  by  Congress.  The  chief  problem,  every  one 
agrees,  is  to  decide  just  what  is  a  luxury.  Congressman  J.  Hamp- 
ton Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  boldly  declares,  for  instance,  that 
collar-buttons,  cuff-buttons,  and  watches  are  a  necessity  in  this 
day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  the  New  York  World, 
Congressman  John  N.  Garner  asserts  that  "Texas  can  get  along 
without  either  collar-buttons  or  cuff-buttons  and  still  be  patri- 
otic." "All  jewelry  is  a  luxury,"  says  Mr.  McClintic,  of  Okla- 
homa, as  quoted  in  the  same  daily;  we  could  even  "do  away  with 
all  kinds  of  buttons,"  and,  he  adds,  "before  I  came  to  Congress 
I  could  use  nails  with  my  suspenders."  Congressman  Randall, 
of  California,  objects  to  too  high  a  tax  on  women's  stockings  and 
men's  neckties,  for  he  "would  not  want  either  one  to  quit  wearing 
them,"  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Randall,  who  is  leader 
of  the  Prohibition  forces  in  the  Lower  House,  thinks  that  soft 
drinks  ought  to  be  well  taxed  during  the  war  because  they  use 
"food-materials  just  as  alcoholic  drinks,"  because  they  "are  not 
necessities  certainly  during  the  war,"  and,  finally,  because  "there 
is  great  danger  that  they  will  create  a  taste  for  alcohol."  Several 
Congressmen  think  that  a  larger  margin  should  be  allowed  on 
shoes  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  leather  in  cheap  foot- 
wear, but  Mr.  Gard,  of  Ohio,  thinks  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  tax  shoes 
costing  more  than  six  dollars  and  suits  costing  more  than  thirty 
dollars.  Several  Congressmen  from  agricultural  States  object 
to  some  of  the  taxes  on  automobiles  and  gasoline,  as  they  believe 
that  those  are  really  necessities,  especially  for  farmers. 

Speaking  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  for  the  women,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Stanton  Blatch  sees  "just  another  example  of  the  bun- 
dling of  men  when  they  try  to  run  women."  She  would  be 
obliged  if  Mr.  McAdoo  would  tell  her  where  to  find  a  coat  for 
$30.  Mr.  McAdoo,  she  thinks,  might  have  consulted  the 
women  of  the  country  before  he  made  out  his  list.  If  he  had  con- 
sulted her,  she  adds,  she  would  have  advised  him  "to  tax  chewing- 
gum,  high  heels,  and  white  boots  out  of  existence." 

That  such  a  tax  as  the  Treasury  Department  proposes  is 
fundamentally  sound,  but  "apparently  in  the  hands  of  men 
incapable  of  applying  it  wisely,"  is  the  contention  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  which  fears  that  luxury  taxes  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  point  of  view  of  Scotland  Neck,  North 
Carolina,  rather  than  that  of  the  United  States.  But  after 
thus  taking  a  fling  at  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  this 
metropolitan  daily  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  many  respects,  we  regard  the  new  scheme  of  taxation  as 
far  preferable  to  a  fresh  boosfing  of  the  income  tax.  It  is  much 
fairer  in  its  impingement,  far  easier  and  more  inexpensive  in 
collection,  and  much  less  liable  to  fraud.  Nobody  can  escape 
it;  every  one  pays  pro  rata,  and  every  one  can  control  within 
limits  the  amount  that  he  has  to  pay.  If  he  is  prodigal  he  must 
pay  the  tax  on  his  extravagance ;  if  he  is  frugal  he  saves  on  his 
tax  and  has  greater  economies  available  to  invest  in  Liberty 
bonds.  Naturally,  nobody  is  going  to  go  hungry  or  in  rags  to 
beat  the  Government  out  of  a  few  dollars;  but  much  waste  may 
assuredly  be  stopt  by  making  it  cOst  prohibitively." 

The  luxury  tax,  when  the  published  list  is  properly  revised, 
will  meet  the  approval  of  such  papers  as  the  Springfield  Repub- 
liran,  Chicago  Tribune,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Newark  News, 
and  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
emphasizes  the  value  of  Buch  taxation  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
thrift.  Fashion  and  the  epicure,  it.  observes,  must  now  "give 
way  to  thrift  for  a  cause  for  which  millions  have  died." 

But  the  \<w  York  World  and  the  Chicago  Daily  Sewn  would 
warn  the  Waya  and  Means  Committee  against  laying  taxes  so 
drastic  as  to  entirely  curtail  expenditures  and  dry  up  ihi<  source 
of  revenue,  In  the  words  of  the  Chicago  editor,  "the  revenue 
[a*  should  nut  be  thoughtlessly  converted  into  an  antirevenue 


law."  The  New  York  Times  would  infinitely  prefer  consumption 
taxes  on  a  few  articles  universally  used  instead  of  luxury  taxes. 
But  such  a  plan  is  carefully  avoided  because  "the  free  breakfast- 
table"  is  "sacred  to  those  who  sit  at  it  and  to  the  politician's  who 
defend  it."     Yet,  we  are  told, 

"Those  who  think  of  taxes  solely  as  revenue-producers  know 
that  taxes  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  are  among  the  most 
productive  of  taxes,  the  most  easily  borne  and  collected,  and 
provide  the  only  way  of  reaching  those  who  are  studiously 
exempted  from  most  other  taxes.  They  are  not  without  ob- 
jections, but,  once  levied,  would  not  give  the  trouble  of  multi- 
farious taxes  which  hardly  produce  the  cost  of  collection." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  new  tax  measure  must  provide 
a  revenue  of  $8,000,000,000;  from  five  to  six  billions,  it  is  thought, 
can  be  raised  from  a  taxation  of  incomes  and  profits,  leaving 
the  balance  to  be  raised  by  other  taxes.  Washington  cor- 
respondents agree  that  a  portion  of  this  is  certain  to  be  raised 
by  a  levy  on  luxuries,  along  the  line  recommended  by  the  Trea- 
sury Department  and  fashioned  after  similar  taxes  in  France  and 
England.  The  Treasury  Department  classifies  the  suggested 
taxes  under  two  heads,  retail  sales  taxes  and  taxes  on  producers. 
The  former  is  recommended  "not  only  to  raise  additional  rev- 
enues, but  to  discourage  wasteful  consumption  and  unnecessary 
production."  Here  is  the  Department's  list  of  proposed  luxury 
taxes  as  condensed  from  the  press  dispatches: 

RETAIL    SALES    TAX 

Fifty  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  of  jewelry,  including  watches 
and  clocks,  except  those  sold  to  army  officers. 

Twenty  per  cent,  on  automobiles,  trailers  and  truck  units, 
motor-cycles,  bicycles,  automobile,  motor-cycle,  and  bicycle 
tires,  and  musical  instruments. 

A  tax  on  all  men's  suits  selling  for  more  than  $30,  hats  over  $4, 
shirts  over  $2,  pajamas  over  $2,  hosiery  over  35  cents,  shoes  over 
$5,  gloves  over  $2,  underwear  over  $3,  and  all  neckwear  and 
canes. 

On  women's  suits  over  $40,  coats  over  $30,  read3*-made  dresses 
over  $35,  skirts  over  $15,  hats  over  $10,  shoes  over  $6,  lingerie 
over  $5,  corsets  over  $5.  Dress  goods — silk  over  $1.50  a  square 
yard;  cotton  over  50  cents  a  square  yard,  and  wool  over  $2  per 
square  yard.     All  furs,  boas,  and  fans. 

On  children's  clothing — on  children's  suits  over  $15,  cotton 
dresses  over  $3,  linen  dresses  over  $5,  silk  and  wool  dresses  ovft 
$8,  hats  $5,  shoes  $4,  and  gloves  $2. 

On  housefurnishings,  all  ornamental  lamps  and  fixtures,  all 
table  linen,  cutlery  and  silverware,  china  and  cut  glass;  all  fur- 
niture in  sets  for  which  $5  or  more  is  paid  for  each  piece;  on  cur- 
tains over  $2  per  yard,  and  on  tapestries,  rugs,  and  carpets  over 
$5  per  square  yard. 

On  all  purses,  pocketbooks,  handbags,  brushes,  combs,  and 
toilet  articles,  and  all  mirrors  over  $2. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  the  collections  from  the  sales  of  vending 
machines. 

Ten  per  cent,  on  all  hotel  bills  amounting  to  more  than  $2.5f) 
per  person  per  day.  Also  the  present  10  per  cent,  tax  on  cabaret 
bills  is  made  to  apply  to  the  entire  restaurant  or  cafe  bill. 

TAXES    ON    MANUFACTURER    OR    PRODUCER 

Ten  cents  a  gallon  on  all  gasoline  to  be  paid  by  the  wholesale 
dealers. 

Ten  per  cent,  tax  on  wire  leases. 

Graduated  taxes  on  soft  drinks.  Mineral  water  now  taxed 
1  cent  a  gallon  to  pay  16  cents.  Chewing-gum  now  taxed  2 
per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  to  pay  1  cent  on  each  5-oent  package. 

Motion-picture  shows  and  films:  abolish  the  foot  tax  of  '( 
and  x/i  cent  a  foot  and  substitute  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  rentals 
received  by  the  producer,  and  double  the  tax-rate  on  admissions. 

Double  the  present  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  tobacco 
and  oigarets. 

Automobiles — a  license  tax  on  passenger-automobiles  gradu- 
ated according  to  horse-power. 

Double  club  membership  dues. 

Household  servants,  made  25  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  one 

Servant  up  to   1(K)  per  cent.  Of  the  combined  wages  of  four  or 

more.      Female    servants,   each    family    exempted   from  tax    on 

on.-  servant.  Ml  additional  servants  (female)  from  io  to 
100  per  cent,  on  all  over  four. 
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COAL   AND   PROHIBITION 

TIIK  STRONGEST  ARGUMENT  for  war-time  prohibi- 
tion is  the  plea  of  the  National  Coal  Association  that 
we  must  adopt  it  if  we  wish  to  have  enough  coal.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  sonic  editors  who  note  the  statement  of  the 
coal-operators  to  the  President  that  unless  drinking  is  made 
impossible  in  mining  centers  we  shall  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
increase  of  100.000, 000  tons  over  the  normal  output  of  bituminous 
coal,  400,000.000  tons,  which  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
war-industries.  The  Springfield  Republican  considers  tin  pro 
posal  of  the  coal-operators  "a  very  powerful  reenforcemeni 
of  the  prohibitionists  in  Congress  who  insist  on  the  dry  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill,"  while  the  Balti- 
more News  points  out  that  one  trouble  about  the  agitation  for 
war-time  prohibition  is  that 
many  of  its  advocates  have  on 
occasion  seemed  not  "to  care  so 
much  about  winning  the  war  as 
about  making  the  nation  dry." 
This  has  aroused  opposition 
among  persons  in  no  sense  alined 
with  the  wets,  but  who  doubt 
whether  we  should  go  ahead  with 
prohibition  immediately.  The 
plea  of  the  coal-operators  will  do 
much  to  moderate  the  opposition 
of  this  conservative  element, 
tho,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
test of  banking  and  financial  in- 
stitutions that  fear  grave  dis- 
turbance unless  the  beer  and 
liquor  interests  have  reasonable 
time  to  liquidate  their  affairs, 
The  News  adds,  deserves  and 
will  receive  attention.  Yet  this 
journal  is  sure  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people,  "whether 
they  are  for  or  against  prohibi- 
tion as  a  national  policy,  wish  to 
do  but  one  thing — namely,  what- 
ever will  best  serve  the  nation's  war-ends."  The  argument 
against  the  dry  plan  is  stated  thus  by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

■'Cutting  off  the  miners'  beer  would  probably  reduce  rather 
than  increase  their  working  output.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  them  belong  to  races  that  consider  beer  as  necessary 
an  item  of  diet  as  any  other  food.  The  inference  that  drunken- 
ness is  overcommon  among  these  men  is  incorrect. 

"To  .refuse  them  a  thing  they  regard  as  harmless  and  as  a 
necessity  will  simply  create  resentment,  and  might  even  aid  in 
sending  some  to  other  localities  in  search  of  work  in  more  con- 
genial surroundings.  It  would  be  singling  them  out  of  the 
community  for  what  would  seem  to  them  an  unmerited  pun- 
ishment.    That  is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  coal-problem. 

'The  miners  will  work  steadily  enough  if  regular  employ- 
ment at  good  wages  is  kept  up,  and  the  operators  will  see  to  that 
if  their  output  can  be  moved.  No  patent  devices  or  measures 
of  'moral  uplift'  are  needed.  What  is  wanted  is  plain  horse- 
sense  and  energetic  action." 

But  in  the  statement  of  the  National  Coal  Association  we 
read  that  "the  drinking  evil  has  become  so  rampant  in  the 
mining  communities  that  its  complete  elimination  is  funda- 
mentally necessary  in  the  effort  to  speed  up  the  mines  suffi- 
ciently to  get  the  100,000,000  additional  tons  of  coal  this  country 
will  require  this  year."  We  are  informed  further  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Coal  Association  bases  its  request  "entirely  on 
economic  and  patriotic  grounds,"  that  its  membership  represents 
all  the  principal  producing  districts  of  the  country,  and — 

"They  are  men  of  all  shades  of  personal  opinion.  Some 
come  from  wet  States,  some  from  dry  States,  and  some  from 
States  partly  wet  and  partly  dry.     They  all  told  their  stories 


and  presented  their  figures  to  show  not  only  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  mines  as  between  wet  and  dry  States,  but  the 
difficulties  of  working  out  any  practical  benefits  from  drink 
restriction  along  the  border-line  between  wet  and  dry  territory. 
The  result  was  a  d<  termined  and  unqualified  stand  for  national 
prohibition." 

We  read  also  that  their  conclusion  is  "not  only  the  judgment 
of  tin  operators,  but  is  concurred  in  by  Frank  Farrington, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Farrington  is  said  to  have  gone  on  record 
to  thi  effect  before  President  Wilson.  Fuel  Administrator 
(l.inieid.  and  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Illinois  in  Con- 
gress." A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
relates  that  the  riotous  prosperity  of  war-time  has  made  saloons 
and  drinking  clubs  and  associations  abound  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts and  that — 
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YOU  MUST  WEAR  A  UNIFORM  THESE  DAYS,  TO  BE   IN  THE   RUNNING. 

■ — Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


"The  miners  'bowl  up'  Satur- 
day night  and  Sunday,  and  either 
put  in  Monday  bracing  up  or 
appear  at  the  mines  with  paralyz- 
ing 'hangovers.'  Besides,  they 
resort  to  the  cheering  bowl  as 
occasion  offers — and  it  always 
offers — through  the  week.  The 
men  thus  not  only  lose  much 
time,  but  their  effectiveness  when 
they  do  work  is  greatly  impaired 
and  they  are  kept  in  an  unsound 
mental  condition,  which  makes 
them  callous  to  appeals  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  present 
emergency. 

"The  coal-miners  of  America 
are  to-day  exhibiting  only  60 
per  cent,  of  an  easily  attained 
degree  of  efficiency.  They  rarely 
work  more  than  thirty-five  hours 
a  week;  many  of  them  do  not  do 
better  than  twenty-one  hours  a 
week,  and  some  are  making  as 
high  as  $300  to  $500  a  month. 
Prosperity  has  trapt  them  and 
is  likely  to  ruin  them.  The 
saloons  have  gathered  around 
the  homes  of  these  sons  of  good 
fortune  like  flies  around  a  mo- 
lasses barrel.  The  country  is  paying  big  money  for  coal,  but 
the  result  is  that  the  liquor-dealers  get  the  money  and  the 
country  doesn't  get  the  coal." 

In  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  we  are 
reminded  that  the  views  of  the  coal-operators  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  exprest  before  the  Senate  Committee  by 
Chairman  Hurley  and  members  of  the  Shipping  Board  as  to  the 
effect  of  total  prohibition  on  the  industrial  situation  in  the  ship- 
yards. It  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hurley  and  his  associates 
that  to  withhold  at  least  beer  from  the  shipyard  workers  might 
seriously  reduce  the  output,  and  this  informant  adds: 

"Organized  labor  throughout  the  country,  however,  appar- 
ently is  fighting  the  bone-dry  proposal.  Many  of  the  tele- 
grams in  the  avalanche  which  to-day  descended  upon  the  White 
House  came  from  labor  leaders.  Several  hundred  came  from 
banks  and  reflected  the  fear  felt  that  such  a  law  would  bring 
financial  disaster  in  communities  where  the  banks  have  lent 
heavily  on  warehouse  receipts." 

Labor  leaders  in  the  dry  States  were  asked  by  The  Literary 
Digest,  early  this  year,  whether  prohibition  has  been  of  benefit 
to  labor  and  whether  the  workers  favor  it.  Out  of  sixty-two 
replies  received,  forty-six  answered  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative  and  eleven  in  the  negative.  The  prohibitionist 
American  Issue  publishes  telegrams  addrest  to  Senator  Gore 
by  more  than  a  dozen  large  industrial  concerns  in  West  Virginia 
— some  of  them  coal  companies — whose  contents  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  "the  effect  of  prohibition  upon  labor 
conditions  has  been  good,"  and  the  men  are  "much  more  con- 
tented, prosperous,  and  efficient." 
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"KULTUR"   PROPAGANDA   HERE 

THE  UNCLEAN  TRAIL  of  German  propaganda  brought 
to  light  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  exposure,  re- 
corded in  these  pages  a  week  ago,  sets  some  editors 
thinking  that  that  is  not  the  only  case.  Attempts  to  control 
or  corrupt  the  press  of  the  United  States  are  said  by  the  Federal 
investigators  to  have  begun  in  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Pittsburg 
Sun  notes,  and  the  evident  purpose  was  to  have  here  a  system 
of  mouthpieces  to  be  used  from  time  to  time  to  instil  pro- 
German  sentiment,  keep  the  German- American  element  intact, 
promote  peace  talk,  justify  Hun  action,  and  influence  legislation. 
We  are  now  on  the  right  track  of  pursuit,  this  journal  adds,  and 
"the  trail  of  the  Hun  money  should  be  exposed."  The  Spring- 
field Republican  thinks  German  agents  had  little  success  in 
subsidizing  newspapers  "except  with  papers  of  small  prestige 
whose  pro-German  sympathies  or  anti-British  antipathies  were 
already  notorious,"  yet  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  recalls  that 
"practically  every  big  center  had  a  newspaper  in  the  earlier  days 
which  went  in  either  for  pro-German  editorials  or  for  editorials 
that  were  bitterly  anti-British  or  anti-Japanese,"  and  it  asks: 

"Were  these  scattered  specimens  also  secretly  financed  by 
Dr.  Albert?  And  if  not,  why  not?  It  seems  far  more  probable 
that  they  were  than  that  they  weren't.  Some  of  them  have 
since  languished  and  died,  probably  because  the  investment 
was  found  to  be  an  unprofitable  one — but  the  memory  fingers 
of  the  days  when  in  nearly  every  large  city  there  was  usually 
one  newspaper  so  differing  from  its  contemporaries  in  its  at- 
titude toward  the  war  as  to  make  its  position  the  subject  of 
indignant  remark." 

The  case  of  The  Evening  Mail  will  probably  reveal  the  fact 
that  men  holding  American  citizenship  have  been  duped  by 
Germany,  says  the  Peoria  Journal,  to  help  carry  on  Hun  propa- 
ganda, and  "men  holding  citizenship  in  the  United  States  who 
are  found  guilty  of  such  traitorous  conduct  are  deserving  of  the 
most  extreme  punishment."  But  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
thinks  it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  The  Evening  Mail  as  evidence 
that  the  German  Government  has  subsidized  American  publi- 
cations, for — 

"  The  Journal  has  in  its  possession  a  facsimile  of  a  check  for 
$5,000  issued  by  Count  von  Bernstorff  to  the  Fair  Play  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  whose  weekly  publication,  Fair 
Play,  was  then  pro-German  to  the  point  of  being  anti-American. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  correspondence  between  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  editor  of  The  Fatherland,  now  Viereck's  Weekly,  and  Herr 
Albert,  in  which  Viereck  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  several 
hundred  dollars  and  protested  because  the  rest  of  the  monthly 


instalment,  a  sum  several  times  larger,  had  not  been  paid  to 
him.  And  then  there  was  The  American  Independent,  San 
Francisco,  the  organ  of  the  American  Independence  Union, 
which  was  financed  by  the  German  Government  and  whose 
editor  was  selected  and  paid  by  von  Bopp,  the  German  Consul- 
General  at  San  Francisco,  who  is  now  under  prison  sentence 
for  some  of  his  crimes  against  the  United  States.  The  German 
Government  not  oruy  financed  the  American  Independence 
Union,  but  as  the  von  Bernstorff  cable  message  to  Berlin  which 
Secretary  Lansing  gave  out  some  months  ago  revealed  very 
clearly,  the  German  Government  was  paying  money  to  other 
organizations  which,  while  pretending  to  speak  in  American 
terms,  were  trying  to  undermine  America  and  make  her  sub- 
servient to  Germany's  purposes." 

This  Milwaukee  daily  reminds  us  also  that  according  to 
Mr.  Alfred  L.  Becker,  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  New  York 
State,  the  entire  purchase  money  for  The  Evening  Mail  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  German  bonds  in  this  country.  In 
other  words,  American  citizens  provided  the  money  with  which 
to  carry  on  German  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and 
while  to  many  this  will  seem  startling,  "those  who  have  watched 
German  activities  closely  will  not  'oe  At  all  surprized."  Wash- 
ington dispatches  inform  us  that  one  United  States  has  a  fairly 
complete  list  of  nearly  20,000  individuals  wbj  are  holders  of 
German  Government  bonds  in  the  United  States.  Six  different 
issues  of  the  bonds  were  made  here  in  order  to  evade  the  English 
blockade,  we  are  told,  and  in  order  to  render  them  valueless  if 
seized,  a  provision  on  the  face  of  most  of  them  stipulated  that 
they  should  be  considered  invalid  unless  countersigned  by 
Count  von  Bernstorff,  former  German  Ambassador.  The  total 
amount  secured  by  the  Germans  through  bond  sales  is  known 
to  have  been  large,  dispatches  relate,  tho  perhaps  below  the 
$100,000,000  figure  intimated  by  Mr.  Becker.  The  property 
in  the  bonds  is  classed  technically  as  American  holdings  of 
investments  in  Germany,  and  thus  is  not  necessarily  subject  to 
seizure  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Purchasers  cf 
German  bonds  who  have  proclaimed  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  since  this  country  entered  the  war,  observes  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "should  now  be  able  to  see  the  ingratitude  with  which 
the  German  Government  has  repaid  their  devotion  by  the  use 
of  their  money  to  disrupt  the  country  of  their  adoption."  They 
may  not  have  been  hostile  to  the  United  States,  but  their  money 
has  been,  and  their  moral  obligation  for  greater  and  more  useful 
service  to  this  country  is  indisputable,  now  they  know  the 
facts.  The  Eagle  suggests  that  "when  the  next  Liberty  Loan 
comes  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  their  error  so 
far  as  that  is  possible." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


You'll  And  sugar  in  the  dictionary. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  harder  the  Hun  hits,  the  worse  he  hurts  Ids  flst. — Helena  Record- 
Herald. 

\\  i  must  now  make  one  teaspoonful  of  coal  do  the  work  of  two. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

NOBODY  would  object  to  the  luxury  tax  if  he  could  make  up  the  list  of 
luxuries. — New   York    World. 

THE  Kaiser  admits  the  war  is  not  yet  won.  That  seems  to  make  it 
unanimous. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

FINLAND  begging  America  for  food  must  first  net  rid  of  the  dachshund 
under  the  table. — New   York    World. 

Were  P.  T.  Barnum  living  to-day,  he  probably  would  say:  "There's 
a  Russian  bom  every  minute." — Kansas  City  star. 

In   these  days  Of  financial  stress  it   is  a  genuine  relief  to  approach  a  Slot 

machine  and  discover  thai  you  still  can  buy  something  for  a  penny, — New 

York  Tribune. 

\    i  w  in  it  per  cent,  tax  on  musical  instruments  has  been  suggested. 

\l    lasl    8    means  of  discouraging  the  second-stor\    cornct-plav  er  has  been 

found.— N«car*  News, 

li    those-  Austrians  ha\ean\   regard  for  that  last  dreadnought  lhe\   have 

left,  they'd  better  sink  it  some  place  where  thej  know  they'll  be  able  to 

llnd  n  after  the  war  is  over.      Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Bl  i  Jusl  wail  Mime  ofyou  war-brides,  until  the  glamour  of  the  war  is 
Over,  anil  \ou  see  your  husbands  in  civilian  clothes,  with  derby  hats  and 
wrinkU    shirts  and   imprest    trousers.  —  Kansas  City  Star. 


The  most  important  war-aim  is  straight  shooting. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Bolo  Pasha  also  bought  a  newspaper  with  German  money. — New 
York  World. 

When  Kaiser  Bill  gets  what  is  coming  to  him  he  will  not  need  to  sign 
the  receipt. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Would  King  George  nnnd  confiding  to  us  the  address  of  the  place 
where  he  found  that  $14  suit? — Kansas  City  Star. 

It  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  the  breweries  shall  be  compelled  to 
close  down  for  lack  of  fuel  or  just  close  down. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

POSSIBLY  all  the  taxes  suggested  by  the  Treasury  Department  will  not 
be  adopted.  But  don't  worry.  If  they  are  not,  others  will  be. — Kansas 
City  Star. 

The  Red  Cross  advertises  that  the]  "want  women  to  mend.'"  But  most 
women  don't  need  mending;  they're  all  right  as  they  are. — New  York 
EteninQ  Sun. 

Germany  will  never  come  Into  the  societj  of  free  nations  until  it  has 

something  to  celebrate,   like  the  fall  of    the   Itastile  or  the   Declaration  of 

Independence.     Chicago  Daily  News. 

DraCUSSING  rers  libre.  the  New  York  Ihrald  asks:  "Can  the  new 
poetrj  replace  the  old.'"  and  the  answer  is  gi\en  in  the  tliM  part  of  its 
question:      "Can   the  new   poetry." — Philadelphia   Intjuirir. 

Tin:  week's  number  of  rumors  that  the  e^-C/ar  still  h\es  now  o.mals 
the  number  last  week  thai  he  was  dead.  Suppose  we  give  him  the  lH'iictH 
of  the  doubt,  and  consider  him  henceforth  as  dead,  no  matter  what  he 
does'  —  Kansas  City  Star. 
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THE   NEMESIS   OF   "KULTUR 


•)•> 


THE  PRECIOUS  BOON  OF  KULTUR  has  been  possest 
by  the  cultivated  German  nation  for  forty  years  or  more, 
in  the  flower  of  its  beauty.  We  are  told  that  this  war 
is  a  disinterested  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  charitable  Germans 
to  inflict  this  priceless  gift  upon  nations  who  are  so  abysmally 
stupid  that  tiny  can  not  recog- 
nize its  inestimable  worth.  In 
common  with  the  other  stupid 
nations,  we,  in  America,  have 
been  a  little  chary  about  accept- 
ing some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Kultur,  and  we 
were  frankly  shocked  when  the 
Apostle  of  the  Superman,  Fried- 
rich  W.  Nietzsche,  laid  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  doctrine  that 
"Christian  morality  is  the  most 
malignant  form  of  all  falsehoods; 
it  is  that  which  has  corrupted 
mankind."  Somehow  we  Ameri- 
cans preferred  to  remain  "cor- 
rupted," and  we  now  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  in  Germany 
how  their  superangelie  doctrine 
works  out  in  actual  facts.  After 
four  years  of  a  perfect  orgy  of 
K ult  ur  it  is  just  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  the  German  mind  that  there 
was  something  perhaps  a  little 
odd,  after  all,  in  the  Superman's 
scathing  contempt  for  Christian 
morality.  And,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  our  sixper-KvUvred 
brothers  in  the  Fatherland  are 
getting  a  little  worried.  Every- 
thing has  gone  by  the  board,  and 
first  to  go  was  cleanliness  and 
next  godliness.  We  find  the  Ber- 
lin Deutsche  Tageszeitung  in  a  per- 
fect frenzy  of  wrath  because  there 
are  actually  people  in  the  Father- 
land who  "in  these  iron  times" 

have  the  audacity  to  put  on  a  clean  boiled  shirt  and  collar  every 
day — and  some,  oh,  horror  of  horrors!  insist  on  two  clean  collars 
a  day.     Right  soundly  are  they  trounced  by  the  Tageszeitung: 

"If  they  want  to  ruin  their  linen  by  overwasbing,  that  is  their 
affair,  but  we  say  it  is  a  valuable  waste  of  starch  and  it  cheats 
others  out  of  their  just  share,  because  laundries  are  everywhere 
apt  to  favor  their  best  customers." 

In  his  progress  toward  Kultur,  the  German  next  takes  to  petty 
pilfering.  Here  is  a  sweet  little  description  of  the  advance  the 
German  is  making  in  his  supermorality,  culled  from  a  dull  report 
in  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgem&ine  Zcitung,  which  remarks, 
with  a  shake  of  its  head: 

"During  the  year  1917  the  Prussian  State  Railways  have 
paid  57,000,000  marks  ($14,250,000)  in  compensation  for  prop- 
erty losl  or  stolen  in  transit  as  compared  with  4,000,000  marks 
($1,000,000)  in  1914." 

Perhaps  the  finest  advance  of  all  has  been  made  by  the  children. 
They   have   really   made   colossal   and  commendable   strkles   in 


their  upward  and  onward  path  toward  supermorality,  and  they 
are  becoming  admirably  K  ult  u  red  little  Germans.  The  Social 
Democratic  leader,  Dr.  Heine,  writing  in  the  Berliner  Tageblutt, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  seems  to  be  shocked.     He  says: 

"The  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  are  manifesting  themselves 

among  us,  and  the  youths  are  be- 
ing corrupted  by  all  the  examples 
they  have  before  their  eves.  The 
formidable  proportions  that  juve- 
nile crime  has  reached  are  becom- 
ing a  monstrous  blot  on  our  entire 
social  system." 

Another  prominent  leader,  the 
National  Liberal  Deputy,  Dr. 
Strack,  is  unable  to  recognize 
the  progress  of  Kultur,  for  in  the 
Koltiische  Zeitung  he  wails:  "All 
authority  is  set  at  defiance,  and 
the  flood  of  crime  is  constantly 
rising.  What  can  we  say  when 
we  find  children  of  twelve  and 
fourteen  ye?rs  of  age  in  the  dock 
charged  with  offenses  against 
decency?"  The  deputy  might 
have  added  that  a  bright  boy 
of  thirteen  was  so  apt  a  pupil 
of  the  Kultur ed  habits  of  his 
elders  that  he  was  tried  in  Berlin 
a  week  or  two  ago  for  strangling 
a  girl  of  eleven.  Perhaps  the 
most  complete  picture  of  the 
nemesis  of  Kultur  was  painted  in 
the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies 
by  one  of  the  Socialist  members, 
Siegfried  Braun,  who  is  thus  re- 
ported by  the  Berlin  V or  warts: 

' '  We  are  face  to  face  with  a 
terrible  condition  of  public  mor- 
ality. We  hear  of  numberless 
cases  of  thefts  on  railroads  and 
alarming  juvende  criminality. 
According  to  official  statistics, 
between  October,  1916,  and  No- 
vember, 1917,  there  were  487,726 
convictions  for  infractions  of  the 
food-regulations,  and  these  were  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
actual  transgressions  committed. 

"As  for  that,  we  are  all  sinners.  Profiteering  exceeds  all 
bounds.  Usury  is  rampant  among  all  classes.  Fraudulent  prof- 
iteering like  that  of  the  Daimler  works  is  in  no  wise  an  exception. 
Even  official  bodies  attempt  to  extort  illegal  profits.  But 
poor  folk  can  only  buy  clothes  at  the  official  clothing  department 
by  bribing  the  salesmen  with  tips  or  food. 

"The  increase  of  criminality  demonstrates  the  demoralization 
brought  by  the  war,  which  is  described  by  fools  as  a  rejuvenating 
bath.  Self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  perhaps  are  still  found  in  the 
trenches,  but  in  the  invaded  regions  looting  begins  to  rear  its 
head,  culminating  at  home  in  the  most  repulsive  profit-snatching. 
"Everybody  cheats,  steals,  and  grabs,  from  jailbird  to  court 
chamberlain,  who  cheats  the  needy  worker  at  home  out  of  his 
scanty  earnings  and  pockets  millions — and  the  longer  the  war 
lasts  the  worse  it  becomes." 

Meditating  on  the  blessings  of  Kultur,  we  can  realize  Iioav 
foolish  we  Allies  were  not  to  haA'e  accepted  them  from  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  with  open  and  grateful  arms. 


THE   MAN   WHO   SLEW  HIS   GOD. 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  X.S.W.). 
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TO    ENROLL   THE   IRISH    UNDER   OLD 

GLORY 

A  N  UNEASY  FEELING  is  manifest  in  the  Irish  press 
f-\  over  the  criticisms  appearing  in  many  American  papers 
-^-  -"-  on  Ireland's  coldness  toward  the  war,  and  there  are 
frequent  expressions  of  regret  that  the  old  ties  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  that  have  so  long  existed  between  America  and  Ire- 
land should  be  clouded  even  for  the  moment.  The  Ballina 
Herald  recalls  with  no  little  satisfaction  the  part  that  men  of  the 
Irish  race  have  played  in  building  up  this  Republic,  and  remarks: 

"We,  more  than  any  other  people,  have  helped  to  build  up 
across  the  Atlantic  the  greatest  democracy  of  the  age,  and  now 


(Vtpyriglited  by  the  International  Film  Company. 

IRISH  AVENGERS. 
Irish  recruits  for  the  British  Navy  and  the  poster  that  made  them  join. 


when  that  great  people  is  making  a  supreme  effort  to  save 
European  democracy  it  is  sad  to  find  that  it  is  coming  to  think 
that  Ireland  is  standing  aside  and  taking  no  active  part  in  that 
struggle  against  a  common  danger.  But,  tho  it  may  seem  so, 
such  in  reality  is  not  the  case;  Ireland's  heart  is  throbbing  with 
friendly  feelings  for  America.  Ireland  is  sincerely  sympathetic 
with  her  and  has  no  wish  or  want  alien  to  America.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  the  bungling  statesmanship  of  successive 
English  political  leaders  should  have  deflected  the  spirit  that 
only  three  years  ago  animated  and  inspired  every  Irish  than  and 
woman's  soul  as  regards  the  war  and  the  justice  of  the  cause 
for  which  twenty-three  of  the  most  advanced  states  in  the  world 
are  fighting. 

"America  in  large  part  can  not  understand  and  allow  for  that 
feeling  of  annoyance  on  our  part  at  being  made  the  pawn  in 
English  domestic  politics  and  dealt  with  in  so  crude,  cruel,  and 
callous  a  manner  as  we  have  systematically  and  successively 
been  treated.  Unsympathetic  and  stupid  has  been  the  treat- 
ment of  Ireland  by  England,  and  it  has  brought  about  that 
curious  result  to-day  thai  the  most  military  people  in  the  world 
is  for  the  passing  moment  the  least  so  and  not  taking  active 
part  in  a  Avar  that  appeals  to  their  best  instincts  and  ideals. 
We  see  a  people  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
throng  to  the  ranks  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  their  kinsmen 
ha\  i'  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  at  home  apparently  apathetic 

and  indifferent." 


The  best  way  to  restore  the  old  feeling  of  confidence  and 
friendship  between  the  two  peoples,  says  the  Tuam  Herald, 
would  be  to  send  some  American  troops  to  train  in  Ireland  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number  by  local  recruiting,  and  this  paper 
predicts  that  were  such  a  step  taken,  each  of  the  regiments 
would  double  its  strength  in  a  month.     The  Herald  says: 

"America  could  help  in  bringing  about  that  better  spirit  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  our  kinsmen  in  this  enterprise.  If  an 
American  regiment  or  two  were  put  in  training  in  Ireland  the 
close  contact  between  the  brothers  at  home  and  those  in  exile 
would  soon  bring  about  a  changed  public  spirit  here.  If  any 
American  division,  with  its  preponderance  of  Macs  and  O's, 
with,  as  it  were,  its  very  Irish  atmosphere,  were  to  come  to 
Ireland,  it  would  leave  our  shores  after  a  month  with  as  many 
recruits  as  it  has  regulars.  Not  that  we  really  have  that  super- 
abundance of  material  that  our  English  critics  assert  there  is  to 
be  found.  Not  interfering  with  agriculture,  which  is  our  main 
industry,  and  in  which  Ireland  has  done  and  is  doing  the  work  of 
two  armies  by  helping  to  feed  all,  we  might  be  able  to  spare  and 
send  a  fair  proportion  of  young  men  who,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  if  there  were  no  war,  would  have  emigrated.  These, 
if  they  wish,  could  join  the  American  Army,  and  they  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  the  way  suggested,  that  is, 
by  the  popular  presence  in  our  midst  of  some  detachments  of  the 
American  expanding  army. 

"That  would  be  an  inducement  and  an  encouragement  to 
voluntary  recruiting  and  in  that  way  we  could  get  over  the 
reproach  of  not  continuing  our  contribution  to  the  fighting 
forces  at  the  Front  and  thereby  helping  the  splendid  three 
divisions  which  Ireland  created  and  constituted  and  which 
have  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  four  continents  or  wherever 
they  went,  from  Mons  to  Mesopotamia." 

The  Herald  pleads  with  us  to  make  allowances  for  the  curious 
political  conditions  which  exist  in  Ireland  and  assures  us  that 
Ireland  is  really  heart  and  soul  with  the  Allies  in  the  struggle  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.  Dealing  with  the  political 
issue,  it  says: 

"It  is  pernicious  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense,  to  be 
talking  of  an  Irish  republic.  No  sane  Irishman  wants  that 
form  of  government,  because  he  finds  that  while,  no  doubt,  it  is 
ideally  [the  most  perfect,  it  is  the  one  form  which  does  not  suit 
the  actual  conditions  in  this  country,  and  in  politics  it  is  the 
practical  that  must  be  first  of  all  considered.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  American  people  will  considerately  deal  with  Ireland 
and  make  allowances  for  the  conditions  under  which  it  finds 
itself  to-day.  It  is  the  victim  of  a  vicious  system  of  party 
politics  and  is  suffering  from  a  series  of  errors  of  administration 
and  misgovernment.  The  American  people  are  getting  restive 
over  our  apparent  reluctance,  but  let  them  have  patience 
with  us. 

"The  American  Army  is  taking  its  part  in  this  war  in  a  splendid 
manner.  After  the  briefest  period  of  training  a  non-military 
people  were  ever  subject  to,  America  is  coming  to  the  front  in  the 
fighting.  Its  Army  is  doing  splendidly  and  winning  the  brightest 
laurels  for  its  coolness,  its  courage,  and  its  all-round  capacity. 
Its  troops  are  fighting  with  a  spirit  and  coolness  that  are 
superb.  In  the  inevitable  casualty  list  are  the  old  familiar 
names  'Kelly,  Burke,  and  Shea.'  Over  sixty  per  cent,  are 
undeniable  Irish  names,  showing  that,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, Irishmen  never  shrink  or  shirk  from  acting  as  men,  and 
that  least  of  all  are  they  cowards  or  slackers." 

Adverse  comment  in  American  papers  has  roused  a  certain 
bitterness  in  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  which  somewhat 
acridly  resents  criticism  on  our  part.  The  leading  Nationalist 
organ  does  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  its  colleague  in  Tuam 
for  our  military  efforts — in  fact,  it  is  distinctly  disparaging: 

"After  all,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  Inland  was  in  the  war 
while  America  was  hesitating.  It  is  not  seemly  of  a  press  that 
encouraged  that  hesitation  to  taunt  Ireland  now.  whose  sons 
have  fought  from  Mons  to  St.  Qucntin,  and  from  (iallipoli  to 
Bagdad,  with  indifference  and  abstention  from  the  fight.  As  wo 
have  said  before,  Americans  will  not  ha\e  the  right  to  level  the 
taunt  until  they  have  made  a  proportionate  contribution  to  the 
war.  That  time  will  come  not  when  they  have  7(K).(MH)  men  in 
France,  but  when  tiny    have  six  millions  there." 
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GERMANY   SWALLOWING   FINLAND 

FINLAND  IS  NOW  FREE  from  the  hated  rule  of  Russia, 
and  is  almost  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  between  ac- 
cepting a  king  named  by  Berlin  or  a  German  minister 
resident  who  will  tell  their  Government  what  to  do.     Berlin 

has  not  yet  decided  which  the  Finns  shall  select.  Meantime, 
they  are  in  another  dilemma.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Germans  entered  Finland  in  support  of  the  White  Guards,  the 
anti-Russian  section  of  the  Finnish  population  which  was  engaged 
in  civil  war  with  the  Red  Guard,  or  Radical  element,  which  was 
pro-Russian.  The  result  has  been  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
White  Guard,  which  represents  the  bourgeois  element.  Now  that 
the  Bolsheviki  are  heart  and  soul  with  the  Germans,  we  have  this 
comic-opera  situation.  As  one  editor  puts  it,  "The  Bolshevik 
element  in  Russia  is  capable  of  strange  logic,  but  it  would  seem 
a  very  remarkable  partnership  for  the  Bolshevik  Russian  to 
join  hands  with  the  bourgeois  Finn  to  help  the  autocratic  German 
beat  the  democratic  Allies."  But  this  is  just  exactly  what  has 
happened  on  the  Murman  coast,  where  the  Russians  and  Finns 
are  engaged  in  occasional  conflicts  with  the  American,  British, 
and  French  forces  stationed  in  that  arctic  region.  Turning 
to  the  political  side  of  the  enigma,  one  thing  seems  to  be  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Finns  have  bound  themselves  irrevocably 
to  the  Germans  by  a  so-called  commercial  treaty.  It  is  from  the 
Scandinavian  papers  that  we  learn  its  terms.  The  Bergens 
Aftonsblad  tells  us  that  it  includes  the  following: 

"Finland  shall,  during  twenty  years,  be  under  the  economic 
control  of  Germany.  One  hundred  thousand  Finns  are  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  Germany  should  Russia  recommence  war. 
Germany,  on  her  part,  is  to  invest  capital  in  a  number  of  Finnish 
industrial  concerns,  preference  being  given  to  those  which 
produce  articles  for  export  to  Russia.  German  officers  shall  be 
furnished  as  teachers  in  the  Finnish  military  colleges." 

But  the  Stockholm  Socialist  organ,  Politiken,  asserts  that 
there  is  a  secret  convention  between  Finland  and  Germany 
which  goes  far  beyond  anything  which  has  been  publicly  an- 
nounced.    By  this — 

"The  Finnish  Government  engages  to  carry  through  the 
Diet  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  under  a  German  dynasts-, 
and  to  place  the  Finnish  military  forces  under  German  leader- 
ship; on  no  account  to  cede  the  Aland  Islands  to  Sweden;  to 
allow  Germany  the  use  of  those  islands  or  part  of  the  coast 
opposite  as  a  naval  base,  and  also  the  use  of  the  outlet  Finland 
may  obtain  in  the  arctic  as  a  commercial  and  shipping  harbor; 
and  to  take  effective  measures  to  combat  anarchism." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  tells  us  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  passing  the  commercial  convention  through  the  Diet,  which 
voted  for  ratification  by  a  small  majority.  "This  majority 
is  insufficient,  however,  to  carry  the  proposal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  required."  The 
Finns,  according  to  the  Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  escaped  from  this  dilemma  by  postponing  the  whole 
discussion  for  two  years: 

"The  decision  as  to  the  form  of  government  in  Fiidand  and 
the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  is  to  be  postponed  till  1920. 
The  government  bill  before  the  Lantdag  for  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  not  commanding  the  requisite  majority,  the 
proposal  will  be  declared  pending  and  left  for  decision  by  the 
Lantdag  at  the  next  regular  parliamentary  period  after  the 
general  election  two  years  hence. 

"Meanwhile  the  powers  of  the  present  Regency  will  be  pro- 
longed till  then.  The  Regent  will  continue  to  act  as  the  head 
of  the  executive,  choosing  ministers  responsible  only  to  him  on 
the  basis  of  the  Swedish  Constitution  of  1772.  modified  by  the 
Royal  Pledge  Assurance  Act  of  1789,  as  established  by  Gustavus 
III.  of  Sweden  when  Finland  was  an  integral  part  of  his  kingdom. 
By  this  fiction  the  Government  hopes  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
monarchical  system,  while  flattering  national  sentiment  by  ap- 
pearing to  ignore  one  hundred  and  ten  years  of  Russian  rule." 

The  Finns,  says  The  -Ti?nes,  fully  realize  that  in  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  rule  of  the  Czar  thev  have  merelv  taken  to 


themselves  a  new   master,  and  it  quotes  the  speech  of  one  of  the 
Finnish  deputies  iii  a  recent  debate  in  the  Lantdag,  who  remarked: 

"Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  too  weak  to  defend 
our  liberty  .done;  we  are  dependent  on  Germany.  Whether 
we  elect  to  l.c  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  we  shall  he  command*  d 
from  Berlin.  It  is  only  a  choice  whether  we  shall  he  governed 
by  a  German  prince  or  a  (lerman  minister  resident  at  Hclsing- 
fors.  The  chances  are  that  a  king  is  more  likely  to  show  some 
independence  and  take  the  interests  of  the  country  to  heart 
than  a  casual  diplomatist  acting  under  orders." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  quotes  a  letter  from  one  of  its 


A  VERY  ENGISH  VIEW. 

Uncle  Sam  (to  Nationalist  leader) — "  See  here,  if  you  mean  to  dis- 
grace Ireland  in  the  eyes  of  all  decent  nations,  yon  get  no  more 
sympathy  from  mc."  — Punch  fLondon). 

correspondents  in  Sweden  who,  after  describing  the  serious  food- 
shortage  there,  goes  on  to  say: 

"With  regard  to  the  Germans,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
some  25,000  to  30,000  German  troops  in  Finland,  most  of 
whom  are  from  the  Italian  front.  For  the  most  part  the  Ger- 
mans are  maintaining  what  may  be  described  as  a  correct  at- 
titude; in  fact,  much  more  correct  than  some  of  the  pro-German 
Finns.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  the  people  of  Finland  as  a 
whole  do  not  understand  what  is  the  German  game. 

"The  Germans  are  largely  leaving  affairs  of  administration 
in  the  hands  of  the  White  or  Finnish  Government,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  commercial  penetra- 
tion which  needs  close  watching.  They  have  secured  con- 
trol of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  other  metals,  leather,  cotton 
goods,  sewing-cotton,  and,  among  other  things,  seven  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  soap.  German  soldiers  in  Helsingfors  say 
that  they  have  not  seen  any  soap  for  two  years.  The  immediate 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  Finnish  population  can  get  nothing 
whatever  of  these  articles. 

"For  purposes  of  their  own,  which  are  not  quite  clear  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  the  Germans  are  warning  the  Finns  that  one 
day  Russia  will  again  be  a  great  nation,  and  will  resent  any 
action  of  Finland  in  annexing  Russian  territories,  including 
Karelia,  without  permission.  In  short,  the  policy  of  the  Ger- 
mans is  a  complete  mystery  to  the  Finns." 

Meanwhile,  says  The  Westminster  Gazette,  a  significant  re- 
action has  been  produced  in  Sweden,  where  the  trend  of  public 
opinion  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  Allies  as  the  Swedes 
watch  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  border: 

"A  change  is  observable  in  public  opinion  in  Sweden,  as 
reflected  in  the  press  of  that  country.     Already  a  considerable 
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impression  has  been  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  Prussian 
'penetration'  in  the  Baltic  regions,  the  occupation  of  the  Aland 
Islands,  the  encroachment  in  Finland,  the  Prussianizing  of 
Esthonia  and  Livonia,  and  the  very  plain  exposure  of  German 
principle  and  policy  in  Roumania  and  the  Ukraine.  These 
events  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  desire  for  a  'German  peace.'  " 


MILKING   THE   BELGIAN   COW 

A  SUBTLE  COMBINATION  of  terrorism  and  apology, 
combined  with  an  exquisite  disregard  for  facts,  was 
*-  recently  put  out  by  the  Germans  in  Spain.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  pointing  out  very  clearly  what  happened 
to  naughty  little  nations  who  presumed  to  oppose  Germany's 


POOR    BELGIUM'S    BOARDER. 
"More,  more! — the  cry  is  always  for  more." 

— Dc  Noienkraker  (Amsterdam). 

progress,  and  it  detailed  with  a  great  show  of  statistics  just 
what  the  Germans — according  to  their  own  account — had  done 
to  Belgium,  the  moral  obviously  being  that  unless  Spain  minded 
her  p's  and  q's  the  same  would  be  done  to  her,  and  more  also. 
When  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Belgian 
Government  at  Havre,  the  officials  were  astonished  to  note  an 
amazing  understatement  of  all  that  the  Germans  have  done,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pamphlet  was  also  intended 
to  minimize  what  had  been  done  in  Belgium.  The  Belgian 
Government  in  its  reply  takes  up  but  one  aspect  of  the  pamphlet, 
that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  money  squeezed  from  Belgium 
by  fines,  forced  contributions,  and  just  plain  thefts  from  banks. 
Under  this  head  the  Spanish  pamphlet  claims  that  the  Germans 
have  received  from  Belgium  $24,014,270,  whereas  the  Havre 
Government  claims  that  under  war-levies  alone  the  sum  of 
$441,100,000  had  been  extorted  from  the  martyr  nation,  thus: 

"War-taxes  imposed  on  towns  and  provinces  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion: 

Province  or  Twin  Million  Dollars 

Liege 10 

Brussels 10 

Antwerp  10 

N'ainur  6    I 

L16ge  (tow  pi  i 

<  Jourtral 2 

TournaJ I 

Ron  lore :t 


"In  addition  to  these  local  taxes,  the  German  administration 
burdened  the  people  with  a  steadily  increasing  national  obliga- 
tion, starting  December  10,  1914.  Von  Bissing  imposed  on  the 
occupied  territory  a  war-contribution  of  $8,000,000  a  month; 
November  20,  1916,  this  was  increased  to  $10,000,000  a  month; 
and  von  Falkenhausen  brought  it  to  $12,000,000  from  June  15 
on.     We  have  therefore: 

Dec.  10,  1914-Nov.  10,  1916 — 23  months  at    8  million $184,000,000 

Nov.  10,  1916-June  10,  1917 —  7  "        "10       "       70,000,000 

June  10,  1917-June  10,  1918—12  "        "12       "       144,000,000 


Total $398,000,000 

Brought  forward 43,100.000 


$441,100,000 


Total 43.  I 


The  Germans,  in  addition  to  collecting  from  their  unfortunate 
hosts  all  the  taxes  originally  levied  with  their  own  consent  by 
their  own  Government  before  the  Germans  arrived,  added  other 
taxes  and  imposed  fines  of  an  enormous  amount  for  the  most 
trivial  offenses.  Fines  of  this  nature,  we  are  told,  "are  a  viola- 
tion both  of  the  Hague  Convention  and  of  the  Belgian  Constitu- 
tion," and  during  the  year  1917  this  unlucky  people  were  mulcted 
on  an  average  somewhere  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,750,000 
a  month.     The  report  runs: 

"The  German  administration  not  only  has  taken  over  the 
collection  of  the  regular  taxes  which  had  been  voted  to  the 
Belgian  Government  by  the  legislature — it  has  raised  the  rate 
on  some  of  these,  and  imposed  new  and  irregular  ones  thus:  in 
the  province  of  Brabant,  the  tax  on  dogs  has  been  increased  to 
$8  (from  $1  to  $2,  according  to  breed  and  use);  the  excise  on 
sugar  has  been  doubled;  by  a  decree  of  January  16,  1915,  all 
Belgians  having  left  the  country,  and  not  having  returned  by 
March  1,  were  taxed  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  normal  con- 
tribution on  personal  property.  Another  tax  on  personal 
property  is  graduated  to  net,  individually  and  annually,  from 
$3  to  $7  and  more.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  an  aggregate 
sum  for  these  taxes. 

"In  November,  1914,  Brussels  was  fined  $1,000,000  because 
a  police  sergeant  had  shown  a  lack  of  respect  for  a  German 
officer,  and  again  in  July,  1916,  $10,000,000  in  punishment  for 
a  demonstration  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Mercier;  Antwerp,  for 
refusal  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  was  forced  to  pay  $250,000;  many  small  villages 
were  heavily  fined,  often  on  trivial  pretexts:  Wellen  (with 
scarcely  1,000  inhabitants),  $25,000  for  having  failed  to  supply 
its  quota  of  the  requisitioned  wheat;  Mons,  in  1917,  $125,000, 
because  a  Belgian  newspaper  appearing  in  Holland  had  accused 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  of  shifting  his  headquarters  in  that 
city  from  house  to  house  through  dread  of  airmen;  Wachtebeke, 
$2,500;  Assche,  $1,800;  Battice,  $18,750;  Liege,  $100,000; 
Aeltere,  $10,000;    Wyngene,  $10,000,  etc." 

We  are  told  that  during  1917  the  Germans  had  taken  from  the 
occupied  area  every  machine  that  could  possibly  be  put  to  an 
industrial  use,  and  every  scrap  of  steel,  iron,  and  copper  that 
could  be  found.  Here  is  what  was  done  in  the  way  of  just  plain. 
straight  theft  from  the  banks  which  were  foolish  enough  to  con- 
tinue business  under  German  promises  of  security: 

"One  form  of  spoliation  does,  however,  afford  some  definite, 
if  incomplete,  figures,  i.e.,  the  seizure  of  cash  in  national  and 
private  banks: 

"At  Liege,  $800,000  was  taken  from  the  National  Bank  and 
$580,000  from  private  banks;  at  Verviers,  $195,000  from  four 
banks;  at  Hasselt,  $415,000  from  the  National  Bank;  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  almost  every  town  occupied  by  the  Germans, 
not  only  with  the  cash  of  the  banks,  but  with  the  Communal 
funds. 

"On  September  12,  1916,  the  cash  in  German  hank-notes  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  Socicte  Generate  de 
Belgique,  amounting  to  $107,(MK).(HM).  was  transferred  to  (!er- 
many,  with  the  promise  of  its  return  two  years  after  the  war. 
at   the  average  exchange  rate  in  Berlin  at   that  time. 

"The  Belgian  Government  has  compiled  a  list  of  43,200 
buildings  destroyed  during  the  invasion.  The  value  of  these 
lias  not  been  taken  into  consideration,  nor  have  the  losses  due 
to  enforced  idleness  and  stoppage  of  productive  industry,  which 
must  lie  enormous.  The  tigurcs  arrived  at  here,  by  the  few 
facts   available,   and    which    mount    up   to    the    neighborhood   of 

$1,500,000,000,  represent    most    incompletely,   indeed,    Belgian 

losses.'- 


STOP   WEARING   PLATINUM! 


THK  MAN  WHO  BUYS  PLATINUM  JEWELRY  must 
henceforth  be  cataloged  among  the  slackers,  we  are 
told  in  a  recent  press  bulletin  of  tho  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  (Washington).  The  country  is  now,  and  for 
many  years  will  be,  desperately  in  need  of  the  scarce  and  precious 
platinum  in  its  industrial  work  and  must  have  it  if  the  war- 
machine  is  to  go  full  speed  ahead.  A  plan  proposed  by  Federal 
officials  would  stop  the  use  of  platinum  in  jewelry,  not  only  for 
the  war,  but  for  all  time,  in  order  to  insure  the  future  supply. 
It  is  believed  that  aside  from  the  large  amount  in  the  form  of 
jewelry,  a  great  part  of  which  is  in  private  ownership,  there  is 
less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  normal  stock  of  unmanufactured 
platinum  in  this  country  available  for  the  needs  of  the  war. 
To  quote  and  condense: 

"In  an  effort  to  fill  the  immediate  pressing  needs  of  the 
Government  in  its  war-program,  the  War  Industries  Board  has 
ordered  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  platinum  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturing  jewelers  be  commandeered,  and  also  the  com- 
plete stock  held  by  refiners,  importers,  and  dealers;  but  this, 
it  is  said,  will  only  fill  a  small  gap,  and  that  temporarily. 

"It  has  been  hoped  by  Federal  officials  and  chemists  through- 
out the  country  who  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion that  the  Avhims  of  fashion  might  yield  to  national  needs 
and  that  purchasers  of  jewelry  would  demand  gold  and  silver 
or  a  white  alloy,  and  so  release  platinum  for  its  highest  use;  but 
the  results  have  been  disappointing. 

"The  American  Chemical  Society,  an  organization  composed 
of  the  leading  12,000  chemists  of  the  country,  which  is  also  back 
of  this  movement,  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  not  under 
any  circumstances,  either  during  the  war  or  after  the  war,  to 
use'  platinum  jewelry,  but  to  conserve  this  unique  and  fast- 
dwindling  metal,  now  priced  at  five  times  the  cost  of  gold,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  chemical  and  other  necessary  industries. 
The  first  purpose  will  be  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  platinum 
for  the  needs  of  the  war,  and  then  to  retain  the  production  of 
the  future  for  the  industries.  It  is  claimed  that  even  before 
the  war,  as  a  result  of  this  unreasonable  craze  for  platinum  in 
jewelry,  the  highly  important  work  of  the  chemists  has  been 
curtailed,  and  research  work,  especially  in  the  universities, 
handicapped  by  inability  to  meet  the  constantly  rising  price. 

"Says  Van.  H.  Manning,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines: 
'The  scarcity  of  platinum  throughout  the  world  and  its  high 
price  are  apparently  due  almost  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  women 
of  this  and  other  countries  have  been  recently  led  to  consider 
it  a  choice  article  for  adornment.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  supply  of  platinum  is  now  used  annually  for  jewelry; 
an  entirely  unessential  purpose.  No  jewelry  is  more  easily 
imitated  than  platinum,  and  much  white-metal  jewelry  is  now 
on  the  market  which  can  not  be  told  from  platinum  by  the 
uninitiated. 

"'It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  woman  would  wear  a 
lead-colored  ring  or  bracelet  or  adorn  herself  with  lead-colored 
jewelry,  except  that  its  artificially  produced  high  price  has 
been  made  to  give  it  a  false  value  in  her  eyes.  When  our 
basic  war-needs  for  platinum  are  going  to  be  met  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  I  «ertainly  can  not  consider  the  pur- 
chasing of  platinum  jewelry  patriotic  now,  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  doubtful  good  taste  at  any  time.' 

"A  movement  among  the  women  of  the  country  to  discourage 
platinum  in  jewelry  has  been  initiated  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  The  Women's  National  League  for  the  Conservation 
of  Platinum  has  been  formed  as  a  national  organization  with 
Mrs.  Ell  wood  B.  Spear,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  chairman.  State 
councils  have  been  formed  in  fourteen  of  the  leading  States  of 
the  Union,  and  even  the  efforts  of  the  college  women  have  been 
enlisted.  Already  throughout  the  country  thousands  of  women 
have  signed  the  following  pledge:  'I  will  neither  purchase  nor 
accept  as  gifts  jewelry  and  other  articles  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  platinum  so  that  all  possible  supplies  of  this  precious 
metal  shall  be  available  for  employment  where  they  can  do  the 


greatest  good  in  the  service  of  our  country,  and  I  further  ple<lge 
my  influence  to  persuade  others  to  take  the  same  patriotic 
stand.'  " 

A  splendid  effect  has  already  followed  the  patriotic  crusade  to 
stop  the  use  of  platinum  in  jewelry,  says  Dr.  ( 'harles  L.  Parsons, 
secretary  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.      He  continues: 

"I  believe  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  show  the  women  of 
the  country  what  really  bad  taste  it  is  to  wear  a  metal  which 
certainly  in  the  form  of  rings,  bracelets,  mesh-bags,  etc.,  has  no 
beauty  over  lead  to  recommend  it  and  no  advantage  over  many 
other  cheaper  metals,  except  its  one  item  of  high  cost.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  mines,  from  which  95  per  cent,  of  the  platinum  comes, 
are  reported  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  The  Russian  supply 
is  now  virtually  in  German  hands.  The  United  States  has  not 
nearly  enough  in  sight  for  its  probable  war-needs  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  and  as  the  jewelers  now  use  over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  platinum  that  comes  into  commerce,  they  must 
be  held  responsible  for  its  scarcity. 

"It  is  perhaps  not  realized  by  the  public  that  platinum  is 
necessary  in  the  production  of  nitric  and  sulfuric  acid,  the 
essential  in  all  explosives. 

"It  is  absolutely  essential  in  the'  manufacture  of  special 
pyrometers,  and  no  gun  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  a 
pyrometer. 

"Some  necessary  signal  instruments  are  dumb  without 
platinum. 

"Platinum  is  essential  in  the  composition  of  certain  delicate 
gun-mechanisms. 

"The  rapidly  growing  chemical  industries,  engaged  in  war- 
work,  need  platinum  in  their  laboratories. 

"Platinum  is  required  in  the  new  plants  the  Government  is 
erecting  with  such  feverish  haste  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrates 
from  the  air,  these  nitrates  being  needed  for  fertilizers  and 
munitions. 

"Without  platinum  all  experiments  in  gases  would  be  greatly 
handicapped. 

"The  so-called  platinum  used  in  electrical  work  is,  like  the 
jeweler's  platinum,  an  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  proportion  of  iridium  is  ordinarily 
greater  in  electrical  platinum  than  in  jeweler's  platinum,  and 
for  some  work  may  be  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  Unless  one  is 
informed  he  does  not  realize  that  each  telephone  and  telegraph 
instrument  has  platinum  contacts,  that  every  high-grade 
magneto  for  aeroplane,  automobile,  motor-boat,  or  gas-engine 
has  from  two  to  six  contacts  of  platinum,  and  that  the  multi- 
tude of  contacts  on  the  telephone  switchboard,  on  the  relay 
instruments  of  both  the  telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  are  of 
platinum. 

"There  are  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  electrical- 
control  systems  in  which  platinum  is  used,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  consists  of  the  thermo-couples  for  the  electrical 
control  of  heat  in  furnaces  and  ovens  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
While  the  actual  quantity  of  platinum  in  any  single  piece  of 
electrical  equipment  is  very  small  and  its  value  almost  negligible 
in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the  whole  instrument,  yet  the 
great  number  of  these  instruments,  which  have  been  and  are 
being  made  for  the  government  work,  calls  for  an  unbelievably 
large  quantity  of  platinum  and  iridium  for  their  construction." 

A  striking  quality  of  platinum  is  thus  described  in  the  Bureau's 
press  bulletin: 

"The  marvelous  ductility  of  platinum,  one  of  the  elements 
that  make  it  so  necessary  in  industrial  work,  is  better  con- 
ceived when  it  is  considered  that  out  of  a  single  tro\'  ounce  of 
the  metal  it  is  possible  to  make  an  almost  infinitely  slender  wire 
that  would  reach  about  1,800  miles.  To  draw  out  platinum  into 
so  extremely  fine  a  wire,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gold. 
This  new  wire  is  drawn  to  the  thinness  of  the  former  one  and  the 
gold  is  dissolved  away.  A  small  section  of  this  second  wire  is 
then  given  a  coating  of  gold,  redrawn,  and  the  gold  covering 
dissolved.  After  this  process  has  been  several  times  repeated 
the  wire,  finally  secured,  is  still  intact  but  virtually  invisible." 
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EARLY    SUBMARINES 

THE  IDEA  OF  THE  SUBMARINE,  like  that  of  some 
other  ultra-modern  devices,  is  very  old.  The  necessary 
materials  and  the  means  of  realizing  their  ideas  were  not 
in  the  possession  of  the  early  inventors,  but  some  of  them  did 
surprizingly  well  with  those  at  their  disposal.  In  The  American 
Machinist  (Xew  York,  June  27)  H.  H.  Manchester  traces  the 
idea  of  the  submarine  to  the  efforts  of  divers  to  remain  under 
water  longer  than  nature  had  furnished  them  the  means  of 
doing.  When  those  efforts  took 
the  form  of  vessels  containing 
air  and  large  enough  to  hold 
the  diver  himself,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  evolved  the  germ 
of  a  submarine.  With  some 
means  of  propulsion  added, 
even  of  the  rudest  form,  the 
resemblance  went  a  good  deal 
further.  Mr.  Manchester  tells 
us  that  the  romances  about 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  free 
vent  to  the  imagination  in  de- 
scribing his  exploits  beneath 
the  sea,  and  several  of  the  manu- 
scripts contained  pictures  illus- 
trating them.     He  goes  on: 

"In  one  of  these  miniatures, 
the  date  of  which  is  about  1320, 
we  see  a  large  glass  barrel  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
and  occupied  by  the  King. 
Chains  for  lowering  and  raising 
the  barrel  are  visible,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  air-tube  lead- 
ing to  the  surface.  While  this 
illustration  is  very  quaint,  the 
idea  of  a  water-tight  vessel  was 
a  distinct  advance,  and  marks 
what  might  be  called  the  first 
step  from  diving  apparatus  to 
submarine. 

"A  direct  application  of  this 
conception  was  made  by  Rober- 
tus  Valturius  in  1460.  The  de- 
sign he  showed  was  for  a  boat 

of  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with  a  pointed  prow  and  stern.  Both  the 
prow  and  stern  were  detachable,  so  that  the  boat  could  be  easily 
transported.  It  was  intended  for  crossing  rivers  without  being 
seen  by  the  enemy,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  made  water-tight 
all  around  so  that  it  could  be  sunk  below  the  surface.  Two  cranks, 
which  drove  two  paddle-wheels,  were  also  used  to  guide  the  boat. 
It  was  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  twelve  men  for  the  period 
necessary  to  cross  a  river.  The  two  other  designs  at  the  top  of  the 
same  plate  are  for  different  boats,  but  suggest  an  approximation 
to  broken  screws  to  be  used  in  driving  these  vessels  or  the  sub- 
marine. In  the  next  century  there  were  several  allusions  to 
diving  apparatus,  including  a  rigid  tube  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
about  1490,  and  a  diving-bell  experimented  with  at  Toledo, 
Spain,  in  1538.  But  leaving  diving  operations  aside,  the  next 
notice  taken  of  submarines  seems  to  be  the  one  by  Olaus  Magnus, 
the  Bishop  of  Upsala,  in  his  'History  of  the  North,'  published  in 
Latin  in  1555.  He  declares:  'Half-Way  to  Greenland  there  is 
found  a  kind  of  pirates  that  use  leather  boats.  By  a  method  of 
navigation  not  so  much  above  as  below  the  water,  they  creep 
up  in  ambush  and  bore  holes  in  the  ships  of  merchants  below 
the  pump.  1  saw  two  of  these  leather  boats  in  the  year  1505 
on  I  he  west  wall  of  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Saint  Ilalvard. 
and  hunt;;  up  so  as  to  he  seen.  These  boats  Ilaquinas.  king  of 
the  same  country,  was  reported  to  have  taken  while  passing 
mar  to  the  coast,  of  Greenland  with  a  Meet  of  war.  when  the 
pirates  Bought  to  have  drowned  his  ships.     The  inhabitants  of 

I  hat  con  ill  ry  gel  no  small  profits  by  such  treacherous  acts,  through 

boring  holes  secretly,  as  I   have  said,  underneath  the  sides  of 

ships,  letting  in  the  water,  and.  presently,  causing  them  to  sink.' 

"AlthO     the     text     seems    a     little    obscure,     the     |  >a  388  Lre     ma> 


ALEXANDER   DEFYING   THE   WHALE. 

The  King  is  seen  comfortably  seated  on  the  sea-floor  in  a  glass 
barrel,  while  the  whale  looks  on,  baffled.  Both  whale  and  king  have 
to  come  up  for  air,  as  the  cask  has  no  breathing  tube.  This  picture 
is   dated  about  1320,  and  shows  the  germ  of  the  submarine  idea. 


possibly  be  considered  to  mark  the  earliest  employment  of 
submersibles. 

"The  next  important  advance  toward  the  principles  of  the 
submarine  was  probably  made  by  William  Bourne,  of  England, 
in  1578,  and  consisted  of  the  method  he  proposed  for  lowering 
and  raising  the  vessel.  His  plan  was  to  have  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  part  double,  but  connected  by  a  flexible  membrane, 
such  as  oiled  leather,  so  that  they  could  be  drawn  apart  or  forced 
together  by  means  of  handscrews.  There  were  to  be  holes  in 
the  outer  shell  of  the  vessel  through  which  the  water  would 
enter  when  the  second  shells  were  drawn  inward.  This,  of 
course,  would  sink  the  vessel.     When  it  was  desired  to  raise  the 

vessel,  the  screw  was  used  to 
force  the  inner  shells  tight 
against"  the  outer  one  and  drive 
out  the  water.  This  was  a 
rather  clever  adaptation  of  the 
crude  power  available  in  those 
days  for  the  purpose  at  hand, 
and  it  involved  principles  of 
displacement  that  have  been 
applied  ever  since. 

"A  somewhat  similar  con- 
struction was  proposed  by 
Magnus  Pegelius  in  1605,  and 
Lorini  in  1609  describes  a  rigid 
column  and  a  caisson  for  sub- 
marine work. 

"The  next  noteworthy  effort 
in  submarine  building  was  by 
Cornelius  van  Drebbel  in  1620 
and  subsequent  years.  He  built 
several  boats  for  submarine  use, 
which  he  made  water-tight  by 
stretching  oiled  lep^her  all  over 
the  outside.  .  .  .  Besides  what 
was  then  considered  the  re- 
markable success  of  his  vessel, 
Drebbel  claimed  credit  for  an 
even  more  important  invention 
in  '  the  composition  of  a  fluid 
that  would  speedily  restore  to 
the  troubled  air  such  a  propor- 
tion of  vital  parts  as  would 
make  it  again,  for  a  good  while, 
fit  for  respiration.'  Possibly 
he  had  some  recipe  for  releasing 
oxygen  from  water,  but  he  died 
in  1634  without  disclosing  this 
part  of  his  secret. 

"In  1634  Mersenne  proposed 
a  submarine  with  a  metal  hull 
which  should  be  spindle-shaped, 
so  as  to  allow  progress  in  either  direction.  His  plan  was  also  to 
have  cannon  with  lids  at  the  mouth  which  would  open  at  the 
moment  of  discharge,  and  fall  back  into  place  immediately 
afterward . 

"A  few  years  after  this  there  came  upon  the  scene  a  submarine 
builder  who  had  all  the  imagination  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
inventor.  This  was  de  Son,  who  constructed  a  submarine  at 
Rotterdam  in  1653.  It  was  said  that  with  his  vessel  he  guaran- 
teed to  destroy  a  hundred  ships  in  one  day." 

David  Bushnell's  "turtle"  submarine  is  familiar  to  students 
of  our  Revolutionary  history.  In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Bushnell  wrote: 

"An  oar  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  screw  was  fixt  in  the 
forepart  of  the  vessel:  its  axis  entered  the  vessel,  and  being 
turned  in  one  direction  rowed  the  vessel  forward,  but  being 
turned  in  the  other  rowed  backward.  It  was  constructed  to  be 
turned  by   the  hand  or  foot." 

Its  adventures  are  related  as  follows: 

"A  torpedo  with  a  clockwork  time  discharge  was  fastened 

at  the  stern  of  the  Turtle,  and  the  idea  was  to  bore  a  hole  in  i  he 
bottom  of  a  ship,  fasten  the  torpedo,  and  gel  away. 

"In  177(1  Bergt.  Ezra  Lee  attempted  in  the  Turtle  to  torpedo 
the  English  64-gun  frigate  Eagle,  which  was  lying  in  \.  w  York 
Harbor.  It  is  asserted  that  he  got  underneath  the  ship,  hut 
failed  to  lix  the  torpedo,  and  after  he  left  the  torpedo  Boated 
to  the  surface  of  tin  water  and  blew  up  sometime  afterward  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  British. 

"From  th»    considerable  descriptions  of  the  period.  Lieutenant 
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Barber,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
later  attempted  to  reconstruct  the 
designs  of  the  Turtle.  These  show 
a  man  inside  in  the  costume  of  the 
later  period." 

The  evolution  of  the  underwater 
craft  went  on  steadily: 

"  In  1780  S.  de  Valmer  made  a  pro- 
posal for  a  barrel-like  submarine  with 
pointed  cones  on  each  end  and  oars 
at  the  sides.  The  first  plan  for  a 
steam  submarine  seems  to  have  been 
by  Armand  Maiziere,  who  laid  his 
design  before  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  in  1795.  His  oars,  or  pad- 
dles, were  to  be  shaped  like  the  wings 
of  a  bird.  One  set  was  to  be  used  for 
propulsion  and  the  other  to  assist  the 
vessel  to  submerge,  probably  the  first 
^use  of  power  for  this  purpose. 

"The  next  year,  about  a   decade 
before  his  success  with  the  Clermont, 
Robert  Fulton  laid  a  plan  for  a  sub- 
marine before  the   French  Govern- 
ment.    The  commission  to  which  his 
design  was  referred  reported  favor- 
ably   on    it,    but    the    Minister    of 
Marine   was  unconvinced.      Fulton 
made  a  model    which  a  committee 
again  viewed   with   favor   and    the 
Minister  of    Marine  once  more  re- 
jected.    The  inventor  then  carried  his  ideas  to  the  Dutch,  who 
refused  to  consider  them.     By  this  time  Napoleon  had  become 
First   Consul,   and   Fulton  returned   to   France   to  submit  his 
designs  to  him.     Napoleon  was  sufficiently  imprest  to  advance 
Fulton  10,000  francs  for  building  such  a  boat.     This  was  com- 
pleted, in  1801,  and  Fulton   named  it  the  Nautilus.     It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  of  the  millions  who  have  read  Jules  Verne's 
'  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea '  probably  not  one  in 
ten  has  realized  that  Verne  named  the  boat  in  the  story  out  of 
compliment  to  Fulton. 

"Fulton's  Nautilus  was  cigar-shaped,  21  feet,  4  inches  long, 
and  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  hull  was  of  copper,  with  iron  ribs. 
There  were  a  collapsible  mast  and  sail  for  use  when  on  the  surface, 
but  when  under  the  water  the  boat  was  propelled  by  a  wheel  or 
screw  in  the  center  of  the  stern,  which  was  driven  by  a  hand- 
winch.  The  boat  was  tried  in  the  Seine  in  May,  1801,  at  which 
time  Fulton  and  one  assistant  remained  below  20  minutes  and 
then  made  their  way  under  water  back  to  the  starting-point. 
On  June  3,  1801 ,  Fulton  was  submerged  for  an  hour.     On  June  26      York) . 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  uf   "  The  American  Machinist,"  New  York. 

THE   "TURTLE,"    WHICH    FAILED   TO   BLOW  UP  A   BRITISH    FRIGATE    IX  1776. 


he  submerged  and  blew  up  an  old  hulk  which  was  offered  for  the 
purpose,  and  on  August  7  he  introduced  comprest  air  and 
remained  below  the  surface  for  five  hours. 

"The  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Pleville  le  Pelley,  how- 
ever, finally  refused  to  allow  Fulton  to  operate  his  submarine 
because,  as  he  wrote:  'It  seems  impossible  to  give  a  commission 
as  belligerents  to  men  who  use  such  means  for  destroying  the 
ships  of  the  enemy.'  In  other  words,  Fulton  would  have  had 
to  operate  as  a  pirate,  which  is  a  striking  commentary  by  the 
past  upon  the  present." 


T 


THE   FRILL'S   FAREWELL 

HAT  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  DRESS  as  a  sex  allure- 
ment are  being  abandoned  by  women  is  the  belief 
of  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (New 
Following  an  article  on  "The  Psychology  and  Genesis 
of  Female  Clothes,"  by  Dr.  Talmey,  this  writer 
adopts  the  theory  that  different  senses  have,  in 
different  stages  of  biological  development,  been  the 
vehicles  of  sex  attraction.  The  animal  relies  largely 
on  his  keen  scent  to  recognize  and  track  his  mate. 
With  man  the  visual  sense  is  now  predominant. 
But  if  woman  is  to  adopt  a  sober.garb,  as  man  long 
ago  set  her  the  example  of  doing,  what  is  to  be 
the  effect  on  love  and  courtship?  The  author 
evidently  fears  that  without  finery  woman  would 
lose  a  large  part  of  her  attractiveness  to  man,  and 
that  discarding  it  might  turn  us  into  a  world  of 
bachelors  and  old  maids  with  obviously  disastrous 
results.  He  even  heads  his  discussion  of  the 
matter,  "Is  the  Race  Endangered?"     He  writes: 

"No  man  who  has  observed  the  change  in  wo- 
man's dress  in  the  past  year  can  escape  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  in 
which  the  visual  sense  is  threatened  as  the  domi- 
nant source  of  sexual  stimulation  and  is  about,  in 
its  turn,  to  give  way  presently  to  another  sense. 
Which  sense  will  it  be  this  time? 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  romantic 
and  picturesque  days  that  followed  the  Middle 
Ages,  dress,  as  a  weapon  of  coquetry  and  allure,  was 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  woman.  In  that 
period,  man's  dress,  with  its  frills  and  laces  and 
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silks,  was  preeminently  designed  as  a  lure  to  the  feminine  eye; 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  able  to  achieve  a  higher  degree  of  coquetry  in 
this  respect  than  the  more  deadly  species.  But  with  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  the  growth  of  industry,  man,  in  his 
struggle  to  master  these  new  elements,  was  obliged  to  devise 
and  affect  a  simpler  garb,  more  suitable  for  and  efficient  in  his 
new  activities.  And,  in  time,  dress  as  a  sex  lure  became  the 
special  province  of  woman.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  odd 
circumstance  that,  while  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  the  male 
who  is  the  more  seductive  in  outward  appearance,  among 
humans  the  female  makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  eye  and 
tl  rough  the  eye  to  instincts  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  race 
This  sex  lure,  of  such  indispensable  importance  to  the  race, 
had  to  be  preserved,  and  it  fell  to  woman,  in  view  of  man's 
modified  role,  to  preserve  it.  In  doing  this,  woman  has  not 
only  gratified  her  own  vanity  but  has  fulfilled  her  obligation 
to  the  race. 

"But  a  new  era  is  approaching.  The  visual  sense  is  threatened 
as  the  prevailing  method  of  allure.  As  in  the  case  of  the  man 
in  the  romantic  period,  woman's  dress  is  undergoing  a  change, 
due  to  altered  conditions  of  life.  This  change  is  manifest  to 
even  the  most  casual  observer.  The  war  is  calling  woman  into 
its  service;  she  has  found  her  place  in  the  munitions-factory, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  subway,  on  street-cars  and  railways,  and  all 
these  activities  demand  a  simplification  of  dress.  This  simpli- 
fication is  now  in  process  of  taking  place.  We  see  it  in  the 
farmerette's  costume,  in  the  uniform  of  the  woman  conductor,  in 
the  overalls  of  the  woman  munitions-worker.  And  dress,  as 
woman's  special  province,  is  falling  into  disuse.  Her  appeal 
to  the  masculine  eye — the  supremacy  of  the  visual  sense  as  the 
dominant  sexual  stimulus— is  falling,  or  will  inevitably  fall,  into 
disuse. 

"Unquestionably  this  is  a  problem  which  should  receive  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  by  our  scientists.  Are  we  ap- 
proaching a  new  era,  in  which  a  new  sense  is  to  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  nee?  If  so,  which  sense  will  it  be?  The 
sense  of  smell  having  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  the  sense  of 
sight  being  threatened  with  the  same  fate,  there  remain  hut 
three  other  senses  to  choose  from:  hearing,  feeling,  tasting.  One 
of  the  remaining  senses  will  have  to  be  chosen.     Which? 

"American  scientists  may  not  find  a  ready  answer,  but 
American  humorists  have  here  a  rich  field  for  the  exercise  of 
their  talents. 

"Woman  must  devise  a  new  trap  for  man.  What  choice 
will  her  resourcefulness  lead  to?  If  it  is  to  be  the  sense  of 
taste,  will  she  make  herself  perfect  in  the  fabrication  of 
sweets  and  delicacies  and  lure  man  to  his  fate  by  coquetting 
with  his  palate?  If  it  is  to  be  the  sense  of  hearing,  will  she 
cultivate  her  neglected  musical  talents  and  charm  the  beast 
in  man  with  celestial  strains  from  a  violin,  or  lute,  or  harp,  or 
victrola? 

"There  suggests  itself  a  simple  solution  and  not  altogether  an 
improbable  one,  that  man,  with  accustomed  unselfishness  and 
eager  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  the  race,  will  consent 
to  revert  to  his  ancient  role,  resume  once  more  the  frills  and 
laces  and  silks  of  the  romantic  past,  and  thus  preserve  the  re- 
finements of  the  visual  sense  as  a  sex  stimulus  and  save  the  race 
from  an  untimely  end  by  maintaining  the  balance  of  attraction 
between  the  sexes. 

"  Our  hard-working  women  will  have  no  time  for  such 
things  now,  but,  no  doubt,  in  their  new  prosperity,  they  will 
gladly  consent  to  keep  their  favorites  in  finery  and  frills  to 
their  hearts'  content!"' 


THE  HUMAN  TOUCH  IN  SURGERY 


NATURE  AS  SHK  IS  OBSERVED  — A  nature-study  and 
biology  teacher  somewhere  in  America  sends  to  The  Nature 
Study  Review  (Ithaca.  N.  Y.)  the  following  casket  of  jewels 
culled  from  her  pupils  regarding  their  observations  and  con- 
clusions in  the  domain  of  nature: 

"Organic  matter  is  when  you  have  something  the  matter 
with  your  organs." 

"Five  devices  by  which  seeds  are  scattered  are  wind,  water, 
explosion,  lorn  up,  taken  out.  and  thrown  away." 

"'The  peculiars  of  an   insect   are  some  of  them   bring  diseases. 

others  destroy  food,  suck  the  blood,  spoil  the  [lowers,  lay  eggs. 

and  kill  babies." 

"The  grasshopper,  when  he  walks,  he  either  jumps  or  hops." 

"The  jaws  of  a  grasshopper  move  east  and  west." 

"A  larva  is  au  unfinished  animal." 

"The  (lower  is  to  show  what  a  plant  can  do." 


THAT  THE  HUMAN  TOUCH  may  be  of  value  in  sur- 
gical work  as  well  as  in  many  other  phases  of  experience 
is  made  clear  by  a  tale  printed  in  The  Modem  Hospital 
(St.  Louis).  We  are  told  that  keeping  happy  is  quite  as  im- 
portant as  keeping  well;  indeed,  the  two  states  are  intimately 
connected.  Especially  is  one's  mental  condition  important 
when  his  nerves  are  to  be  tried  by  violent  interference  with  tho 
physical  organism,  such  as  is  inevitable  in  a  surgical  operation. 
In  the  days  before  anesthetics  there  were  many  deaths  from 
nerve-shock  alone,  and  not  until  the  discoveries  of  recent  years 
have  medical  men  understood  how  to  administer  anesthetics 
so  as  to  minimize  its  effects,  for  one  may  lose  consciousness 
without  losing  his  susceptibility  to  shock  under  the  knife.  The 
Hospital's  story  shows  how  the  brain  may  be  soothed  and  set 
in  order,  before  the  anesthetic  is  given,  merely  by  a  little  human 
sympathy.  It  is  told  by  a  graduate  nurse  who  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  hospital  work  and  helped  to  give  many  anesthetics. 
She  says: 

"After  I  had  taken  one  or  two  anesthetics  myself,  I  began  to 
realize  what  it  meant  to  others  to  go  through  the  same  mental 
and  physical  process:  the  question  to  yourself,  as  you  are 
going  under.  'Will  I  come  out  again?'  the  waves  of  nausea,  the 
buzzing  sounds  that  start  at  first  like  the  lazy  drone  of  a  bee  and 
become  more  distinct  and  rhythmical  until  they  remind  you  of 
the  sound  of  the  motor  on  an  electric-car  which  has  stopt  for 
a  while  with  the  motor  still  running,  and  lastly  that  horrible 
plunge  downward  into  the  dark  alone.  Through  all  these 
varied  sensations  runs  the  distinct  desire  to  have  some  human 
hand  to  hold  to  and  to  communicate  to  that  hand  by  the  touch 
of  your  own  .consciousness  as  long  as  you  can. 

"I  have  demonstrated  again  and  again  with  children  and 
women  of  nervous  temperament  and  big  men  who  were  in 
desperate  condition  who  went  under  the  anesthetic  with  the  fear 
of  death  upon  them,  that  they  all  went  under  with  less  struggle 
and  less  anesthetic  if  some  one  with  human  sympathy  and  kindly 
spirit  held  their  hands,  and  spoke  to  them  reassuringly  once  in 
a  while  until  they  were  no  longer  conscious. 

"Not  long  ago  a  small  nephew  of  mine — I  mean  small  only 
so  far  as  years  go;  he  is  only  fourteen,  but  weighs  165  pounds 
and  measures  five  feet  nine  and  one-half  inches — had  suffered  so 
terribly  for  twelve  hours  in  the  region  of  what  Mr.  Dooley  calls 
McNulty's  point  that  it  was  decided  that  his  appendix  would  do 
less  harm  in  a  bottle  in  the  hospital  laboratories  than  inside  of 
his  abdomen.  Before  we  took  the  boy  in  the  ambulance  to  the 
hospital,  he  pulled  my  head  down  close  to  his  and  said,  'Aunt, 
you'll  stay  right  with  me  when  they  put  me  to  sleep,  won't  you." 
and  I  answered,  'I  surely  will,  sonny.'  He  was  quite  content 
then,  and,  smiling  up  at  the  ambulance-man  who  was  waiting  to 
put  him  on  the  stretcher,  said:  'All  right,  I'm  ready;  go  to  it.' 
At  the  hospital,  after  the  reports  from  the  leucocyte  counts 
came  in,  the  operation  was  set  for  11 :30  that  night,  so  two  of  the 
family  who  had  not  eaten  supper  went  around  the  corner  to  get 
a  bite  to  eat.  When  we  returned  we  found  the  boy's  bed 
empty.  It  seems  that  the  time  of  the  operation  had  been  put 
forward  more  than  a  half  hour  and  our  patient  had  gone  to  the 
operating-room. 

"Throwing  my  hat  and  coat  and  bag  at  the  astonished  special 
nurse,  I  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  demanded  of  a  very  dignified 
night  supervisor  the  way  to  the  operating-room.  Her  answer 
was,  'You  can't  go  in  there.'  I  turned  to  another  nurse  and  she 
pointed  around  the  corner  to  the  hall  leading  to  the  surgical 
corridor.  I  ran  in  that  direction  with  the  indignant  night 
supervisor  after  ine  at  full  speed  ahead,  but  I  got  there  tirst. 
praying  to  myself:  'O  Lord,  let  me  get  there  before  they  gi\e 
t  hat  boy  the  ether!      I  promised  him  1  would  stand  by.' 

"The  operating-surgeon  ordered  another  indignant  nur-< 
to  give  me  a  gown,  and  I  went  over  to  the  table.  The  boy  was 
game;  he  hadn't  said  anything,  but  there  was  in  his  eyes  that 
blank  horror  of  the  unknown.  It  changed  to  a  smile  when  I 
covered  his  hands  with  mine,  and  he  took  the  ether  easily. 
Before  he  was  relaxed  a  nurse  came  and  started  to  strap  down 
his  hands.  1  said:  '  Please  don't .  lie  is  not  relaxed  yet.'  So. 
with  another  hard  look  at  the  interfering  relative,  -lie  desisted 
Hut  the  touch  of  the  strap  had  aroused  hint  and  he  began  to 
shiver  and  struggle  a  little,  so  I  held  the  hands  tighter  and  said 
to   him    distinctly,    'Steady,    boy,'   ami   he   became   quieter  and 

soon  was  complete!}  under  the  anesthetic. 
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"The  next  day  he  said,  when  some  one  asked  him  if  the 
anesthetic  had  been  hard  to  take:  'Oh,  no.  1  did  begin  to 
get  nervous  onee,  but  1  heard  aunt  say,  "Steady,  boy,"  and  I 
was  all  right  again,  and  1  didn't  feel  it  at  all  when  they  look  my 
appendix  out.      1  just  felt   her  hands  on  mine!' 

"Wasn't  it  worth  while.'  His  last  conscious  thought  was  that 
some  one  was  there  to  hold  him,  and  he  had  taken  that  last 
plunge  into  complete  anesthesia  without  fear." 


DUPLICATING   ENGLAND'S   ERROR 

THAT  WE  ARK  WASTING  TRAINED  ENGINEERS 
by  drafting  them  as  private  soldiers,  and  are  thereby 
repeating  an  error  made  in  England  early  in  the  war 
and  now  bitterly  deplored,  is  asserted  in  a  recent  press  bulletin 
by  the  Engineering  Council,  a  body  representative  of  the  chief 
engineering  societies  of  the  United  States.  This  takes  the 
form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy 
and  ends  with  a  series  of  resolutions  stating  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  that  as  trained  engineers  are  indispensable  in  war  and 
in  the  war-industries,  such  men  of  all  ages  should  be  enrolled 
and  conserved  for  technical  duties,  being  ultimately  assigned 
to  places  in  which  their  special  qualifications  are  needed.  The 
Council  offers,  '"solely,"  as  it  says,  "in  a  patriotic  spirit  o* 
helpfulness,"  to  assist  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in 
locating  and  classifying  such  men,  if  its  assistance  be  desired, 
provided  these  departments  will  give  the  necessary  facilities 
for  collecting  information  about  engineers  now  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  or  whose  names  are  upon  the  selective  draft  lists. 
We  read: 

"Technical  engineers  of  every  branch  of  the  profession  who 
.are  taking  part  in  the  war-activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
alarmed  at  the  unfortunate  waste  of  technical  training  caused 
by  the  drafting  and  enlisting  of  engineers  for  regular  service 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  their  technical  attainments.  These 
technically  educated  and  experienced  men  are  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  and  can  not  be  replaced.  There 
is  continuing  evidence  that  America  is  repeating  in  some  measure 
England's  mistake  of  sending  technical  men  into  the  ranks  when 
they  should  be  carefully  conserved  for  special  duties  in  the 
fighting  forces  or  on  the  technical  staffs  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  essential  war-industries. 

"These  facts  have  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  engineers 
who  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Government  through  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board,  the  National  Research  Council,  and 
Engineering  Council.  Upon  these  organizations  requests  have 
constantly  been  made  for  engineers,  chemists,  and  other  technical 
men  for  a  great  variety  of  military  services.  Thousands  of 
names  have  thus  been  furnished  to  the  government  departments 
and  bureaus.  The  Engineering  Council  especially  has  devoted 
attention  to  this  personnel  work  through  its  committee,  knowm  as 
the  American  Engineering  Service,  which  has  available  classified 
lists  of  approximately  2.5.000  engineers,  and,  besides,  unclassified 
lists  of  many  more.  It  is  from  those  lists,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  most  of  the  names  have  been  selected  for  war-service. 

"The  Engineering  Council  was  founded  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  other  engineering  societies 
are  cooperating  with  it  in  this  service,  the  ootal  membership 
represented  by  these  organizations  being  approximately  fifty 
thousand.  Already  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  members  of 
these  several  organizations  are  in  the  uniformed  serrices  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  majority  of  their  re- 
maining members  are  in  the  government  civilian  service  or 
otherwise  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  war.  Engineers 
do  not  seek  to  avoid  fighting,  but  earnestly  desire  to  be  given 
opportunities  for  fighting  and  other  services  in  which  they  can 
be  most  effective  and  which  can  not  be  performed  by  others. 

"'It  is  known  that  through  the  Committee  on  Classification 
of  Personnel  in  the  War-Service  Exchange  (of  the  WTar  Depart- 
ment) and  some  other  ways,  efforts  are  being  made  to  counteract 
the  tendencies  toward  the  loss  of  our  technical  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  these 
efforts  are  insufficient  and  that  they  should  at  once  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  stringent  measures  dealing  with  the  subject 
in  the  Draft  Boards  and  recruiting  stations." 


A   GYRATING   TREE 

A  SECTION  OF  AN  ALASKAN  BPRUCB  showing  that 
it  twisted  completely  around  five  times  in  its  life  of 
-  eighty-three  years  was  recently  brought  to  this  country. 
How  this  peculiar  incident  in  its  life-history  can  be  read  from 
its  own  record  is  thus  told  by  Alice  Spencer  in  American  Forestry 
(Washington,  .June).     We  read: 

"A  cross-section  of  a  spruce-tree,  recently  received  from 
Alaska,  shows  a  mosl  peculiar  spiral  structure  which  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  among  the  various  foresters  through- 
out the  country.  Altho  no  definite  explanation  has  been 
offered,  a  theory  has  been  advanced  in  regard  to  its  history 


NO,  IT  IS  NOT  A  BULLS-EYE— FAR  MORE  INTERESTING. 

Can  you  imagine  a  tree  making  almost  five  complete  revolutions 
without  getting  dizzy  and  falling  over?  That  is  what  this  spruce- 
tree  did,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  revolution  it  resumed  an 
upright  position  and  was  still  growing  when  cut,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  darker  band  is  a  continuous 
formation,  winding  from  the  center  to  within  half  an  inch  from  the 
circumference,  crossing  the  annual  rings. 


which  is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  known  that  a  coniferous 
tree,  growing  at  a  slant,  forms,  on  the  lowrer  side  of  the  trunk, 
a  dense  reddish  wood  known  as  rotholz  [red  wood].  As  the 
rotholz  in  this  particular  specimen  is  a  continuous  formation, 
winding  from  the  center  to  within  half  an  inch  from  the  circum- 
ference, it  is  surmised  that  it  was  growing  in  an  inclined  position 
on  the  edge  of  a  glacier,  where  it  was  caused  to  rotate  so  that 
different  radii  of  the  stem  were  successively  on  the  downward 
side,  thus  causing  '  the  rotholz  to  intersect  the  annual  rings 
and,  as  the  tree  grew  older,  forming  a  spiral.  The  formation  of 
the  rotholz  apparently  began  when  the  tree  was  six  years  old, 
the  rotholz  as  well  as  the  tree  itself  making  almost  five  com- 
plete revolutions,  requiring  from  eight  to  nineteen  years  for 
each  revolution.  The  tree  was  eighty-three  years  old,  as 
determined  by  counting  the  annual  rings,  and  the  formation  of 
the  rotholz  ceased  about  twenty-one  years  before  the  tree 
was  cut,  which  means  that  the  tree  must  then  have  assumed  a 
vertical  position.  We  like  to  believe  that  this  tree  foresaw  the 
great  world-war  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  glacier,  it  began  the 
peculiar  gyrations  which  proved  its  fitness  for  airplane  stock. 
Ten  revolutions  in  ten  seconds,  with  head  bent  to  the  knees, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  must  resume  an  upright  position, 
is  one  of  the  tests  given  an  aviator,  but  even  he  will  admit  that 
five  revolutions  in  a  lifetime  is  doing  well  for  a  tree." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


PAINTING   THE   SEA-FLOOR 


THE  EYES  OF  THE  CAMERA  have  looked  over  the 
sea-floor  and  brought  back  its  recorded  visions  for  the 
movie  audience.  But  not  till  an  intrepid  painter  took 
his  easel  and  canvas  to  the  depths  themselves  have  we  had  the 
scenes  reproduced  in  paint.     Certain  fresco-painters  have  drawn 


THE   DIVER  WHO  PAINTS. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  in  his  diving  suit,  with  goggles  hanging  from  his  neck. 

and  his  glass  plate  which  holds  his  drawing-paper,  stands  here  as  he 

usually  goes  below  to  paint  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 


on  their  imaginations,  or  depended  on  the  improvised  seascapes 
of  the  aquarium-tanks,  for  such  scenes,  but  Mr.  Zarh  H.  Pritchard 
tells  you  he  has  reproduced  them  to  the  life.  He  began  his 
experiments  when  a  boy  and  competed  with  other  youngsters 
in  the  length  of  time  he  could  stay  submersed.  Young  Pritchard 
opened  his  eyes  upon  the  world  below  and  saw  "unreal  vistas, 
impossible  landscapes,  and  pages  of  illustrations  from  his  fairy- 
books  transplanted  under  water."  Then,  we  are  told,  he  made 
for  himself  a  pair  of  water-tight  goggles,  similar  to  those  worn 
by  the  famous  pearl-divers  of  Tahiti,  and  with  these  "the  young 
man  studied  the  landscape  about  him  with  a  clear  vision." 
Mr.  Pritohard's  work  began  in  England  and  his  first  pictures  of 
the  sea-floor,  made  from  memory,  did  not  escape  ridicule.  He 
moved  from  England  to  California,  where  his  predilection  for 
the  world  of  the  fishes  found  easier  means  of  satisfaction.    Mr. 


Robert  H.  Moulton  tells  his  story  in  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis), 
from  which  we  quote: 

"In  Santa  Barbara,  at  last,  he  met  a  couple  of  American 
artists  who  quickly  realized  the  possibilities  in  the  sketches 
England  had  laughed  at.  They  encouraged  him  to  continue 
in  the  work,  but  this  Mr.  Pritchard  was  reluctant  to  do,  consider- 
ing that  he  had  learned  his  lesson.  But  his  friends  lured  him 
into  the  glass-bottomed  boats  and  showed  him  the  beauties  of 
the  warm  coast.  They  told  him  tales  and  legends  of  coral 
castles,  of  treasure  ships,  tales  that  were  wisely  chosen  to  fire 
his  imagination  and  iacite  his  curiosity.  Then,  on  being  told 
that  off  the  island  of  Tahiti  he  would  find  the  most  beautiful 
submarine  scenes  in  all  the  world,  he  went  there  and  began  his 
paintings. 

"His  process  at  first  was  comparatively  crude.  He  would 
go  out  in  his  boat  with  his  helpers,  find  his  country  with  a  glass- 
bottomed  box,  and  descend  by  means  of  weights  hooked  to  his 
waist.  Then  he  would  take  mental  notes  of  the  rock  of  coral 
formations,  ascend,  and  paint  them.  But  he  was  not  satisfied. 
He  wanted  to  discover  a  way  of  making  his  sketches  under 
water — making  them  so  that  he  could  take  people  down  with 
him  and  let  them  see  him  do  it,  if  necessary. 

"After  seemingly  endless  experimenting  he  discovered  a  way 
of  making  water-proof  paper  by  first  soaking  extra  heavy  draw- 
ing-paper in  coconut-oil  and  draining  off  the  surplus.  This, 
after  it  had  dried,  made  a  good  working  surface.  He  then 
fastened  the  paper  to  a  piece  of  plate  glass  by  means  of  surgeon's 
tape,  in  order  that  the  water  might  not  ooze  under  the  paper 
and  warp  it.  Finally,  he  found  that  the  best  color  mediums  were 
Raffaelli  [crayons,  semisolid  oil-paints,  especially  adapted  to 
submarine  paintings. 

"Thus  he  works,  clad  only  in  his  light  bathing-suit  and 
wearing  his  pearl-diver's  goggles,  which  are  bits  of  cow  horn 
cut  and  shaped  to  fit  the  eyes.  The  goggles  permit  a  small 
space  of  air  between  the  water  and  the  eyes,  thereby  enabling 
one  to  see  perfectly  under  water. 

"For  sinking  himself  and  his  apparatus  Mr.  Pritchard  uses 
a  large  piece  of  coral  attached  to  his  belt  by  means  of  a  hook. 
Having  found,  by  means  of  the  glass-bottomed  boat,  the  place 
he  desires  to  sketch,  he  puts  on  his  diving-glasses,  fastens  him- 
self to  the  lump  of  coral,  and,  after  taking  a  good  breath,  lowers 
himself  over  the  side  of  his  boat.  Reaching  the  bottom,  he 
settles  himself  upon  the  lump  of  coral,  which  he  uses  as  a  seat, 
and  then  hastily  sketches  the  scene  he  has  chosen,  being  able  to 
remain  under  water  from  thirty  to  forty-five  seconds,  according 
to  the  depth  and  pressure  of  the  water. 

"When  ready  to  ascend  he  unfastens  the  lump  of  coral,  and 
floats  to  the  surface.  The  coral  is  then  drawn  up  by  means  of  a 
rope  for  another  descent.  After  having  made  several  descents 
in  this  manner,  he  completes  a  sketch  and  takes  sufficient  color 
notes  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  picture  in  his  studio  at  his 
leisure." 

Many  have  been  fascinated  by  the  sight  afforded  by  the  glass- 
bottomed  boat  at  Catalina,  but  Mr.  Pritchard  assures  all  such 
that  they  have  "only  a  remote  idea  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of.  the  underwater  world."     For — 

"Beneath  the  water  is  a  world  completely  different  from 
that  of  the  air.  It  is  a  territory  of  quivering  light  and  shade, 
of  a  profusion  of  strange  colors,  of  plants  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  beauty,  of  sea-creatures  gorgeous  and  mysterious  to  the 
eyes.  The  coloring  is  all  in  the  lowest  keys,  merging  from 
deep  indigo  and  purple  into  the  lighter  delicate  tints  of  pale 
greens,  grays,  and  yellows.  Rocks  and  cliffs  in  the  dim  light 
assume  an  appearance  of  inconceivable  size. 

"Afany  times,  the  artist  says,  he  has  been  surprized  by  what 
seemed  to  be  rivers  flowing  between  the  coral  buttes,  and  would 
listen  for  the  sound  of  waters  which  he  felt  sure  could  be  heard. 
But  as  he  approached  these  rivers  he  found  that  they  were  only 
clean  sand  washed  down  by  the  action  of  the  tides.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  sand  had  been  washed  near  the  top  of  a 
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pinnacle,  with  the  diffused  sunlight  upon  it  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
wonderful  waterfall.  But  the  most  beautiful  and  bewildering 
sight  of  all,  he  asserts,  is  a  school  of  fish  darting  by  in  a  maze 
of  reflected  light,  making  the  water  quiver  and  scintillate." 


THE  AUTHOR  "ABOVE  THE  BATTLE 


99 


THERE  HAS  BEEN  AN  IMPRESSION  that  Romain 
Holland  was  not  altogether  happy  in  his  aerie  "Above 
the  Battle."  The  impression,  confirmed  by  his  long 
silence,  has  probably  aroused  a  measure  of  sympathy,  especially 
among  those  who  admire  his  "Jean  Christophe."  Mr.  Barrett 
H.  Clark,  after  having  translated  Rolland's  "The  Theater  of  the 
People,"  wrote  to  him  from  Headquarters,  Camp  Humphrey,  Va., 
and  quoted  his  own  ingratiating  phrase  in  the  preface  to  a  trans- 
lation of  Rolland's  book.  In  this  preface  Mr.  Clark  surmises 
that  "the  weight  of  the  Great  War  has  for  the  time  being  crusht 
him."  And  thereby  he  draws  the  most  jaunty  negative  from 
the  man  who  retired  from  the  heat  and  battle  of  the  day  to  pre- 
serve himself  for  the  work  of  reconstruction  when  other  men 
shall  have  fought  and  died.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Clark  is,  "Crusht! 
Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  sir,"  and  the  recipient  gives  us  the 
French,  which  he  thinks  "delightfully  apt":  Nullement  ecrase, 
cher  monsieur!  What  Rolland's  present  state  really  is  and  what 
he  anticipates  as  his  future  function  we  hear  through  Mr. 
Clark  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine: 

"I  have  never  felt  so  alert  and  combative  as  at  the  present 
moment.  I  am  merely  gagged!  It  is  quite  impossible  now  for  me 
to  publish  my  ideas,  because  they  are  too  liberal.  During  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  I  have  written  an  Aristophanic,  satirico- 
poetic  comedy  on  the  events  of  the  day  called  '  L'Ane  de  Buridan.' 
I  am  writing  two  novels,  likewise  inspired  by  present-day  events 
and  dealing  with  characters  of  the  epoch.  One  is  a  'novel  of 
meditation'  entitled  'One  Against  All.'  Many  Swiss  papers 
have  published  extracts  from  it,  tho  it  is  not  yet  complete.  The 
other  is  a  novel  of  youthful  love. 

"Add  to  these  a  Rabelaisian  novel,  the  hero  of  which,  a  native 
of  Burgundy,  like  myself,  gives  his  name  to  the  book:  'Colas 
Brugnon.'  This  is  finished,  and  was  even  printed  in  July,  1914; 
it  awaits  publication  in  the  office  of  Ollendorff,  my  Paris  pub- 
lisher, at  the  end  of  the  war,  for  I  am  loath  to  have  its  gaiety 
made  public  amid  the  sorrows  of  the  present  time.  And,  finally, 
I  am  writing  numerous  literary  and  philosophical  articles,  as  well 
as  essays  on  current  events.  These  appear  in  the  Swiss  maga- 
zines— which  do  not  reach  America.  Whatever  the  value  of 
these  various  efforts,  you  will  agree,  when  you  read  them,  that 
the  war  has  not  in  the  least  deprest  me.  On  the  contrary,  my 
ideas  differ  from  those  current  nowadays,  but  that  does  not 
bother  me.  I  am  only  the  freer  to  judge  all  things,  and  freedom 
of  soul  is  dearer  to  me  than  happiness  itself. 

"It  is  true  that  to-day  I  care  much  more  than  I  did  ten  years 
ago  for  Voltaire  (the  Voltaire  of  the  'Contes  Philosophiques')  and 
for  Erasmus  and  Montaigne.  But  not  because  of  their  skepticism 
(you  speak  of  'a  touch  of  skepticism') ;  their  free  and  open  irony 
furnishes  me  with  a  weapon  against  prejudice,  convention,  and 
the  idols  of  society.  I  feel  that  that  combat  must  be  fought 
again  to-day. 

"I  authorize  you  to  make  use  of  the  explanations  in  this  letter 
if  you  deem  them  interesting  or  useful. 

"Yours,  etc., 

ROMAIN   ROLLAND." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Clark  passes  on  to  us  a  "note"  that  Mr. 
Rolland  attached  to  a  page  of  his  manuscript  before  returning 
it  to  him: 

"The  only  play  I  have  written  since  'The  Fourteenth  of  July' 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy  elsewhere  re- 
ferred to)  is 'Le  Temps  Viendra.'  It  is  to  be  reprinted  .  .  .  after 
the  war.  The  problems  with  which  it  is  concerned  [it  was  laid  in 
South  Africa  during  the  Boer  War]  have  once  again  assumed 
an  air  of  actuality ;  and  if  I  have  not  reprinted  it  during  the  past 
few  years  ...  it  is  because  I  wished  to  prevent  the  various 
'parties'  making  use  of  a  work  written  ten  years  before  the 
present  war  as  a  polemic  weapon.  It  was  directed  (as  I  state  in 
the  preface)  not  against  one  particular  European  nation,  but 
against  the  whole  of  European  civilization." 


THE  ENLARGING  CHOIR  OF  THE  DEAD 

TEE  MILLS  OF  WAR  GRIND  ON,  unmindful  of  the 
grist  that  comes  to  them.  It  would  seem  tho  that  they 
have  a  fondness  for  young  poets.  Last  October  27 
we  reprinted  the  list  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Graham,  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  of  those  who  had  gone  over  to  the  majority 
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Pictures  V>y  courtesy  of  "  The  Bellman,"  Minneapolis. 

CORAL  FORMATION  OF  TAHITI, 
Painted  by  Mr.  Pritchard  from  observations  beneath  the  waves. 


through  the  war's  lightning-strokes.  There  were  the  names  of 
Rupert  Brooke,  Julian  Grenfell,  A.  J.  Stewart,  Charles  Hamilton 
Sorley,  Robert  Sterling,  H.  Rex  Freston,  Alex.  G.  Cowie,  A.  V. 
Ratcliffe,  Brian  Brooke,  W.  N.  Hodgson,  Leslie  Coulson — all 
young  English  poets,  and  our  own  Alan  Seeger,  who  stands  for 
us  with  the  first  and  best  of  these.  The  Boston  Transcript 
now  prints  an  extension  of  the  list,  also  compiled  by  Mr.  Graham. 
Some  of  these  met  their  fate  before  the  date  of  our  earlier  pub- 
lication, but  some  kinds  of  information  travel  slowly  in  these 
days;  and  one  or  two,  like  E.  Wyndham  Tennant  and  Arthur 
St.  Clair  Tisdall,  were  added  to  the  former  list.  Of  some,  Mr. 
Graham  furnishes  us  interesting  details: 

"Second  Lieut.  Robert  E.  Vernede  died  April  9,  1917,  of 
wounds  received  in  the  fighting  at  Havricourt  Wood,  where  he 
was  leading  a  charge.  He  had  some  success  as  a  poet  in  his 
school  days,  but  then  turned  to  prose  and  became  a  novelist  of 
note.  He  had  settled  down  to  the  quiet  life  of  an  author  in  a 
picturesque  home  in  Herefordshire,  when  the  war  called  him 
away  to  fight  for  his  beloved  England.  Again  his  poetic  in- 
stinct was  awakened,  and  the  finest  verses  that  he  wrote  were 
these  later  lines,  in  direct  response  to  the  experiences  of  war. 
'The  Petition,'  a  noble  expression  of  his  love  for  England,  is 
worthy  of  the  patriotic  pen  of  Rupert  Brooke,  while  'To  Our 
Fallen'   and    'The   Day'   are  among   the  most  rememberable 
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poems  of  the  war.  His  work  was  recently  edited  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Edmund  Gosse. 

"John  William  Streets,  a  Derbyshire  miner  and  a  poet  who 
had  attracted  some  notice  before  the  war,  was  officially  reported 
killed  May  1,  1917.  Practically  all  his  late  poems  gave  utterance 
to  the  heroic  determination  of  a  soldier  facing  inevitable  death, 
and  the  glory  of  Youth's  sacrifice  was  his  major  theme.  'The 
Undying  Splendor,'  a  volume  published  after  his  death,  contains 
his  most  vivid  and  appealing  work. 

"Richard  Dennys,  who  fell  at  the  Somme,  July,  1916,  in  his 
thirty-second   year,   was   working   with   Gordon   Craig   at   his 


MOUNTAIN'S   AND   VALLEYS    L'NDER   THE   OCEAN. 


Mr.  Zarli  Pritchard  chooses  by  preference  such  abodes  of  small  fishes,  for  they  are 
thus  proved  a  pi    to   be  free  from  sharks,  octopi,  and  sword-fish,  no  desirable  com- 
panions of  a  sketching-trip  to  Davy  Jones's  kingdom. 


whose  beautiful  lines,  'To  My  Sister,'  were  strangely  prophetic 
of  his  death,  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  young  British  poets  of 
his  time.  His  war-verse  was  published  under  the  title,  'A 
Highlander  Regiment,'  shortly  after  his  death  in  action  on 
November  21,  of  last  year. 

"E.  Wyndham  Tennant,  author  of  '  Worple  Flit,'  wrote  nearly 
all  his  poetry  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  short  life,  among 
grim  environs  of  Flanders  trenches.  'Light  after  Darkness' is 
the  most  representative  in  spirit,  but  nearly  all  his  poems  have  a 
flowerlike  grace  that  contrasts  curiously  with  the  scenes  in  which 
they  were  penned.     Tennant  fell  fighting  in  September,  1915. 

"Alexander  Robertson,  killed  July  1,  1916,  was 
one  of  those  scholar-soldiers  who  crowned  a  bril- 
liant academic  career  by  giving  his  life  for  his 
country.  Altho  he  was  a  lecturer  at  Sheffield 
University  when  the  war  began,  the  spell  of  Ox- 
ford is  shown  everywhere  in  his  poems,  which 
appeared  recently  in  a  slender  volume  entitled 
'Comrades.' 

"Bernard  Charles  de  B.  White,  author  of  'Re- 
membrance, and  Other  Verses,'  showed  something 
of  his  French  ancestry  in  his  English  poems.  Altho 
he  lived  in  England,  he  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  Louis  XVI. 's  surgeon;  so  it  was  with  more  than 
English  feeling  that  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  fight 
in  the  land  of  his  fathers.  He  met  death  in  action 
with  the  20th  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  July  1, 
1916. 

"Robert  Harold  Beckh  was  a  young  scholar  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  who  hoped  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  India,  but 
was  called  to  die  in  France,  August  15,  1916.  His 
'Swallows  in  Storm  and  Sunlight,'  published  last 
year,  shows  the  fluent  and  graceful  talent  he  possest. 
"The  poems  of  Gilbert  Waterhouse,  altho  often 
meagerly  inspired,  usually  show  deft  workman- 
ship. 'Railhead,'  the  title  of  his  small  book  of 
verses,  indicates,  however,  the  chief  interest  his 
work  holds  for  us.  He  excelled  himself  in  these 
happily  conceived  little  cameos  of  soldier-life. 
Waterhouse,  a  lieutenant  in  an  Essex  regiment, 
was  reported  missing  July  1,  1916. 

"Youthful  idealism,  in  contact  with  the  grue- 
some realities  of  war,  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
'Sunrise  Dreams'  of  Eric  Fitzwater  Wilkinson, 
who  fell  at  Vimy  Ridge,  April  9,  1917. 

"Gareth  Marsh  Stanton  made  the  great  sacrifice 
when  he  had  been  in  the  service  but  ten  days. 
Consequently,  he  had  little  opportunity  to  give 
'trench  poetry'  to  the  world.  But  he  is  a  splendid 
example  of  high  talent  in  the  art  of  verse  prema- 
turely cut  off;  and  his  single  volume  'Verse  and 
Vignettes.'  is  another  sad  legacy  to  England  from 
the  singers  she  has  lost. 

"Lieut.-Col.  John  MeCrea,  who  died  last  winter 
at  Boulogne,  was  chief  medical  officer  of  a  Canadian 
brigade.  He  distinguished  himself  by  writing  one 
of  the  most  appealing  bits  of  war-poetry  that  has 
appeared.  'In  Flanders  Fields'  is  now  known  to 
half  the  English-speaking  world,  and  has  been 
translated  into  a  score  of  languages." 


school  for  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  the  theater  at  Florence 
when  the  war  called  him  to  greater  service.  'There  Is  No 
Death.'  the  title  of  his  posthumous  volume  of  poems,  indicates 
the  spirit  of  his  work  both  as  soldier  and  poet.  His  unforgetablo 
lines, 

\i>  day  was  happy,  and  perchance 

The  coming  ni^lil   is  full  of  stars, 
are  now  well  known. 

"The  cause  of  English  letters  has  Buffered  few  greater  indi- 
vidual losses  on  account  of  the  war  than  in  the  person  of  Kdwanl 
Thomas.  lie  is  better  remembered  for  his  criticism  than  his 
poetry,  perhaps,  altho  the  latter  has  been  praised  by  such  men 
;i-  Thomas  Beooombe  and  Krncst  Khys.  Thomas  was  a  tireless 
itinerant,  a  keen  reviewer  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  a 
poet  and  soldier.  lb  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  lo\er  of 
Wales  and  its  traditions.  He  was  killed  at  Arras  on  Faster 
Monday,  L917. 

"  K.  A.  Mackintosh,  ;i  lieutenant   in  the  Senior! h   Highlanders, 


There  is  a  list  of  men  admitted  into  the  arcana 
of  poetry,  for  the  reason,  surmises  Mr.   Graham. 
that  they  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.     Not 
so  Francis  Ledwidge,  whom  we  have  treated  before: 

"Other  not  so  well-known  writers  of  poetry  .  .  .  are  Capt. 
Eugene  ( 'romhie,  killed  in  November,  1916,  at  the  age  of  twenty; 
Sergeant  Frank  S.  Brown,  son  of  an  Ontario  clergyman,  who 
died  February  3,  1915,  during  his  first  day  in  the  trenches; 
Capt.  C.  E.  A.  Philipps,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  killed  in 
action  near  Ypres,  May  13,  1915;  Lieut.  Henry  William  Hutchin- 
son. March  13,  1917, aged  only  nineteen;  Bernard  Pitt.  April  M), 
L916;  .1.  C.  Tuckev,  August  31,  1916;  ('apt.  Robert  Palmer, 
January  21.  1916;  C.  W.  Winterbotham,  August  27.  1916; 
C.  W.  (Irenlell.  July  .'50.  1915;  Maj.  W.  H.  Littlejohn.  April  10. 
i(.ti7:  Capt.  George  V.  Robins,  May  5.  KM.");  Flight  Lieut 
Frank  Lewis.  August  21,  1917;  Lieut.  T.  M.  Kettle;  Lieut 
Francis  St.  Vincent  Morris;  Capt.  Arthur  Scott  Craven;  11.  L. 
Field;  Arthur  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall;  Capt.  Charles  .1.  B.  Mase- 
lield  (cousin  of  the  poet.  John'.  July.  1917,  and  our  American. 
Cyril  Morton  Home,  who  died  in  action,  July  27,  1916." 
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THE   LATEST   ENGLISH   BOOK   ON 
AMERICA 

IT  MIGHT  SEEM  UNGRACIOUS,  with  sir  Frederick  E. 
Smith  writing  a  book  about  America,  f<>  remember  Mrs. 
Trollope  so  tar  back  as  1830,  or  any  of  the  intermediate 

writers  on  the  same  theme.  Mrs.  Trollope  rapped  OUT  knuckles  SO 
smartly  then  that  we  always,  automatically,  sit  up  when  a  new 
book  about  us  comes  from  England.  Mention  of  sir  Frederick's 
predecessors  in  the  same  breath  w  ith  li  i  111  only  brings  out  the  fad 
that  international  social  comity  has  its  ups  and  downs.  Just 
now  we  are  delighted  that  it  is  very  high  up  between  England 
and  ourselves,  tho  we  might  perhaps  wonder  if  books  like  Sir 
Frederick's  tell  us  any  more  real  truth  about  ourselves  than  the 
others  that  didn't  flatter  us  so  much.  We  have  never  been 
a\  nse  to  telling  what  we  thought  about  England  after  our  visits 
there.  The  Attorney-General  of  Great  Britain,  who  made  a 
lightning  tour  of  the  United  States  last  winter  for  propaganda 
purposes,  of  course  has  written  his  book.  The  tour  was  "un- 
equaled  in  'hustling'  even  by  the  American  orator,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  London  Outlook,  and  the  resultant  book  is  viewed 
as  "a  kind  of  parody  of  the  normal  records  of  the  globe-trotter." 
We  are  warned  that  the  book  isn't  literature;  that  Sir  Frederick 
never  attempted  to  make  of  it  such  a  thing,  but  contented  him- 
self with  "attempting  imitation  of  literature."  The  ease  The 
Outlook  makes  out  is  one  distinctly  in  Sir  Frederick's  favor  as  a 
susceptible  student  of  modern  literature.  It  describes  his 
moods  on  tour  as  "various  and  changing,  each  suitable  to  the 
occasion."  When  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  seemed  to  suffer  an 
obsession  of  Hall  Caine: 

"He  evidently  asked  himself,  'How  would  (say)  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  write  of  the  voyage?'  and  he  writes  excellently,  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  So  the  reader  is  surprized  and  gratified 
with  allusions  to  'our  own  vessel  plowing  a  majestic  course 
through  the  purple  sea,'  and  destroyers  'puissant  symbols  of  the 
ancient  sea-power  of  Great  Britain,'  and  airships  'adding  their 
friendly  solicitude.'  But  arriving  in  America  he  realizes  that  the 
Hall  Caine  period  has  passed  and  that  of  the  chatty  personal 
paragraph  has  begun.  So  we  read  of  pleasant  little  suppers  with 
Miss  Elsie  Janis  and  her  mama,  at  New  York,  and  again  at 
( "le\  eland;  of  supper  with  Miss  Maxine  Elliott  at  the  'Cocoanut 
Grove,1  where  there  were  beautiful  Spanish  dancing,  much  general 
gaiety,  and  very  little  atmosphere  of  war;  or  of  the  rilling  up  of  an 
evening  at  Chicago  before  the  train  starts  at  some  incredibly 
early  hour  of  the  morning.  'Morrison's  Supper  Cafe'  is  the 
scene.  '  All  the  tables  were  arranged  in  semicircular  tiers,  rising 
to  a  height  of  perhaps  twenty  feet.  In  the  center  was  a  stage, 
on  which  a  very  fair  musical  entertainment  was  in  progress. 
Occasionally  the  professionals  deserted  the  stage,  which  had  no 
barrier  separating  it  from  the  guests,  and  the  latter  were  allowed 
with  their  friends  to  dance  on  the  abandoned  platform.  It  was 
rather  a  pretty  scene.'  Later,  however,  the  train  still  being 
remote,  the  Attorney-General  is  found  in  less  attractive  sur- 
roundings. 'I  was  finally  seen  fast  asleep  on  a  bench  between 
t  wo  people  who  were  speaking  German  and  eating  oranges.  Four 
children  surrounded  us.     So  away  at  3:30.'" 

Canada  reminds  the  patriotic  Britisher  sharply  of  the  Empire 
and  of  Mr.  Kipling,  so  it  was  easy  and  inevitable  to  shift  to  that 
vein : 

'We  took  leave  with  great  regret  of  this  kindly  household 
which,  like  poor  Rupert  Brooke's  sleeping-place,  "is  forever 
England."  Sir  Frederick  recognizes  liberally  also  the  pleasure 
of  acknowledging  an  always  lavish  hospitality.  Sometimes  the 
acknowledgment  is  indirect,  as  of  Mr^  Meredith,  Vice-Consul 
at  Chicago.  'Should  these  lines  ever  meet  his  honest  eyes,  let 
them  convey  to  him  the  message  that  there  is  a  humble  home  in 
London,'  etc.  Sometimes  the  approach  is  direct.  'I  salute 
you,  Samuel  Insull,  true  and  proved  friend  of  England,  across 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,'  etc.  But  in  either  case  it  is 
liberal,  warm,  and  adequate. 

"He  is  never  tired.  He  is  never  ruffled.  He  is  adequate  to  all 
occasions.  The  record  gives  an  impression  of  inextinguishable 
vitality.  He  makes  speeches  all  the  day  and  plays  auction 
bridge  all  the  night.  He  may  have  enjoyed  the  tour.  He 
certainly  enjoyed  writing  about  it.     He  turns  on  all  the  stops. 


with  amazing  facility:  the  eloquent,  the  patriotic,  the  pathetic, 
the  imperial,  the  literary.     The  hook  is  alternately  rhetorical, 

sententious,  chatty,  commonplace,  brilliant,  epigrammatic;  now 
filled  with  personal  paragraphs,  now  with  Latin  'tags'  and 
familiar  quotations.  One  applauds  the  audacity  of  it  all. 
Sometimes  the  Attorney-General  is  talking  about  the  Allies, 
'which  had  almost  sobbed  out  their  man-power  in  the  common 
cause.'     Sometimes  he  is  calling  our  airmen  the  '  D'Artagnans 


SIR   F.   E.    SMITH. 

Our  British  visitor  whose  /.est  In  life  was  not  cooled  by  the  severest 

of  our  last  winter's  weather. 


of  the  Air.'  Again  he  is  discoursing  of  progress,  'aTong  and 
bloody  road  of  which  the  mile-stones  are  graves.'  Again  he  is 
moralizing  on  the  impending  fate  of  too  ardent  youth,  face  to 
face  with  so  much  radiant  youth,  in  a  season  so  melancholy.' 
Such  natural  tears  as  here  are  shed  are,  however,  dried  soon;  and 
he  is  discoursing  with  good  humor  on  the  impending  fate  of  a 
'  dry '  America,  which  caused  his  secretaries  in  their  travels  much 
inconvenience;  or  relating  how  he  was  twice  blown  down  by  the 
blizzard  in  Chicago,  on  his  way  to  the  Turkish  bath;  or  explaining 
how  he  played  lawn  tennis 

"Blizzards,  interrupted  communications,  continued  traveling 
which  exhausted  the  body,  interviews,  innumerable  speeches 
never  exhausted  his  zest  in  life.  At  St.  Louis  (and  this  was  a 
typical  day)  he  arrives  at  8  a.m.;  visits  the  courts  and  hears  (from 
the  Bench)  a  naturalization  case;  participates  in  an  improvised 
picnic  promoted  by  a  party  of  judges  and  lawyers  in  'a  fleet  of 
motors'  to  the  'Log  Cabin  Club';  plays  golf  over  snow-covered 
links;  visits  the  County  Club,  'whose  members  boast  that  they 
possess  the  greatest  artist  in  the  United  States  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cocktails';  is  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  speaks  for  forty-five  minutes;  shakes  hands  after- 
ward with  all  the  guests;  and  ends  in  the  following  manner  a 
perfect  day: 

" '  We  stayed  talking  and  saying  good-by  until  1 1 :30.  Fordyce, 
who  is  the  kindest  of  men,  observing  with  justice  that  it  was 
always  too  early  to  go  to  bed,  took  us  in  a  motor-car  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kaufmann's,  where  we  played  bridge  until  2:30.'  ' 


AS   A   NATION   THINKETH 


GERMANY  HAS  TAUGHT  US  that  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  what  a  man  believes.  By 
doing  so  this  nation  has  knocked  in  the  head  forever, 
thinks  The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  the  oft-quoted  maxim, 
"It  makes  no  difference  what  a  man  believes;  only  his  actions 
count."  The  Germans  have  shown  with  cruel  plainness  that 
"a  man  will  act  as  he  believes,  that  his  deeds  are  direct  expression 
of  his  faith."  The  kind  of  god  that  they  profess  to  worship 
is  cited  as  the  direct  certification  of  their  acts  of  cruelty.  This 
is  often  pointed  out,  and  the  writer  in  The  Christian  Work, 
probably  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Kaiser's  God  is  only  a  "magnified  Kaiser" — "more  like 
Thor,  with  his  hammer  smashing  up  the  universe,  than  the  gentle 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ."     The  result  is  natural: 

"During  the  whole  four  years  of  the  war  the  Germans  have 
lived  this  faith.  They  have  acted  just  as  people  will,  must, 
always  act  who  hold  this  faith.  They  have  been  hard,  cruel, 
relentless,  merciless,  and  as  savage  as  their  gods.  Power, 
might,  the  achievement  of  ends  regardless  of  moral  distinctions 
have  actuated  every  action  of  the  nation.  Revenge  has  been  as 
bread  of  life  to  them  because  their  god  practises  revenge.  Mili- 
tarism is  their  creed  beer  use  their  god  is  a  god  of  war.  Power 
is  their  one  ideal  because  God  is  power,  not  love.  Never  has 
there  been  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  absolute  power  of  a 
belief  over  action;   as  a  man  believes  so  will  he  act. 

"It  makes  no  difference  what  one  believes.'  Every  act  of 
the  German  nation  since  the  war  began  and  including  its 
inception  has  been  the  most  direct  expression  of  a  creed,  a  creed 
that  has  always  produced  just  exactly  the  kind  of  action  in  which 
Germany  indulges.  This  creed  has  just  been  published  by  the 
New  York  Peace  Society  in  a  pamphlet  called  'The  Creed  of 
the  Huns,'  entirely  in  words  quoted  from  Germans  themselves, 
even  the  title.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
Kaiser  himself  who  first  designated  the  German  soldiers  as 
'Huns'  in  his  famous  speech  to  the  Army  sent  to  punish  the 
Chinese  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion.)  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Levermore  has  summed  up  these  various  German  utterances, 
coming  from  such  men  as  Frederick  the  Great,  von  Clausewitz, 
William  II.,  Moltke,  Treitschke,  Lasson,  Bernhardi,  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  and  the  War-Book  of  the  German  General  Staff,  in  the 
following  sentence: 

"'Article  Second. — The  state  possesses  unlimited  sovereignty, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  moral  restraints  that  should  govern  the 
conduct  of  individuals;  therefore.,  in  warfare  any  barbarity 
which  is  thought  to  promote  or  insure  the  assumptions  of 
aggressive  power  is  permissible  and  justifiable.' 

'This  doctrine,  exprest  perhaps  even  more  epigrammatieally 
by  Prince  von  Bulow  in  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  'For  Ger- 
many right  can  never  be  a  determining  consideration,'  has  been 
instilled  into  the  German  people  from  the  kindergarten  up.  It 
is  the  creed  of  militarism,  and  military  training  in  Germany  is 
directed  to  the  mild  as  much  as  to  the  legs.  For  four  years  noAV 
we  have  seen  a  great  people  tlie  willing  tools  of  such  crimes  and 
barbarities  as  the  world  has  never  known:  the  invasion  and 
raping  of  Belgium,  with  cruelties  piled  upon  cruelties;  the 
invasion  and  wanton  devastation  of  northern  France;  the 
introduction  of  the  most  hellish  devices  into  warfare,  such  as 
gases  and  burning  oils;  the  sinking  of  ships  full  of  non-combatants 
and  women  and  children,  and  manifestations  of  satanic  glee 

over  their  fate  I  medals  were  struck  over  the  drowning  of  women 

and  children  and  distributed  all  over  Germany);  the  practise  of 
piracy  upon  the  high  seas,  sinking  ships  of  neutrals  in  all  direc- 
tions and  all  places  so  that  no  ship  of  any  nation  is  safe  any- 
where in  the  world;   the  dropping  of  bombs  <>n  children  playing 

on  the  beach;  the  deportation  of  ci\  ilians  of  Belgium  and  France 
as  slaves  into  Germany  as  the  old  heathen  nations  used  to 
make  slaves  of  all   whom   they  conquered;    the  spying  upon 

everybody  in  all  nations;  while  quests  of  nations  secretly  plot- 
ting   to    destroy    them;     attempting    to    stir    up    strife    between 

friendlj   nations  that  Germany  tnighl  profil  bj   their  quarrel; 


finally,  the  almost  unbelievable,  deliberate  sinking  of  hospital 
ships;  the  practise  of  any  kind  of  crime  as  a  nation;  the  lack 
of  any  conscience;  the  inability  any  longer  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong;  the  indifference  to  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  world;  the  calm,  purposeful  descent  to  the  level  of 
the  wild  boar,  goring  his  way  to  his  prey.  Every  civilized  man 
has  been  wondering  and  asking,  How  can  any  nation  sink  to  the 
level  to  which  Germany  has  sunk,  do  the  unutterable  things 
that  with  her  have  become  a  daily  habit?  The  answer  is  written 
across  the  skies:  Hold  such  a  creed  as  the  Germans  hold  and 
you  will  do  the  things  the  Germans  do." 

If  this  is  thought  to  be  unjust  to  Germany  the  writer  asks 
why  other  nations,  professing  another  creed,  act  otherwise: 

"Can  you  conceive  America  sinking  to  the  level  of  originating 
a  world-war  of  plunder  and  carrying  it  on  as  beasts  and  devils? 
No,  because  our  creed  is  that  a  nation  is  bound  to  live  in  the 
world  just  exactly  as  a  Christian  gentleman  lives  in  his  city. 
As  a  nation's  creed,  so  will  its  acts  always  be." 

With  the  death  of  this  fallacy  of  the  non-importance  of  belief 
goes  the  one  that  "education  affects  the  disposition,  will,  and 
conduct."     The  Germans  again  prove  the  contrary: 

"In  the  strict  and  technical  sense  of  the  word  the  Germans 
are  the  most  highly  educated  people  in  the  world.  Germany 
bristles  with  universities  just  as  it  bristles  with  forts.  The 
graduates  fill  the  land.  Schools  and  technical  institutes  abound. 
Her  scientists  and  scholars  were  renowned  the  world  over. 
The  war  found  thousands  of  chemists  and  machinists  ready  to 
invent  every  mechanical  device  imaginable.  Thousands  of  her 
young  men  had  been  trained  to  business,  commerce,  and 
industry. 

"Education  and  omniscience  were  the  boast  of  Germany, 
Kultur  and  efficiency  her  pride.  And  all  were  powerless  to 
prevent  Germany  from  committing  the  great  apostasy  of  history, 
the  great  betrayal  of  the  ages,  and  making  her  forever  the 
Judas  among  nations,  the  Nero  among  empires,  the  Machiavelli 
among  states.  Apparently  all  her  education  has  had  no  power 
whatever  to  direct  her  ideals  toward  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
had  no  power  to  illumine  her  conscience  in  the  least,  had  no 
power  to  awaken  in  her  any  moral  sense.  The  most  highly 
educated  men  in  Germany  have  lauded  her  selfish  intentions, 
justified  all  her  crimes,  and  been  her  apologists  to  the  other 
nations. 

"  Educated  Germany  has  equaled  ignorant  Turkey  in  every 
regard  during  this  war.  Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  initiative  of  everything  that  Turkey  has  done 
came  from  Germany.  But  all  this  has  exploded  forever  the 
old  theory  that  education  without  religion  determines  con- 
duct. It  seemingly,  if  we  can  judge  from  Germany,  but  puts 
more  powerful  tools  into  the  hands  of  evil  men.  There  is  a 
great  lesson  for  all  of  us  here." 


"YOU  MUST  COME  ACROSS"— With  this  slang  as  a  slogan 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  seeking  its  three  thousand  men  in  the  country 
at  large  and  one  thousand  in  New  York  City.  The  drive  is 
for  middle-aged  men  to  go  to  France  to  stand  by  their  sons  and 
j-ounger  brothers.  Any  one  who  wonders  about  his  own  fitness 
should  scan  this  table,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Xcws  Scrrice 
to  see  if  he  is  classified  here: 

"Aboul  six  hundred  secretaries,  whose  duties  would  be  to 
take  charge  of  the  huts  or  small  hotels,  stores,  canteen  service, 
and  to  mingle  with  our  American  boys,  tending  to  their  wants 
and  generauy  helping  to  meet  their  oeeds  and  keep  up  their 
spirits. 

"Aboul  one  hundred  men  to  act  as  athletic  directors,  play- 
leaders,  generally  taking  charge  of  entertainments. 

"About  one  hundred  as  clerks  and  assistants  in  the  routine 
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work  at    the    various    headquarters,  warehouses,  and   supply- 
depots. 

"About  one  hundred  men  who  are  able  to  act  as  chauffeurs 
in  transportation  of  supplies." 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  volunteer  for  service  overseas  in 
any  of  the  above  capacities  the  following  facts  will  be  of 
interest: 

"1.  No  one  should  volunteer  who  is  within  the  draft  age, 
whether  or  not  rejected  by  the  military  authorities. 

"2.  The  only  necessary  qualification  is  that  men  should  be 
honest,  clean,  and  Avholesome  in  thought  and  habit. 

"3.  The  period  for  which  volunteers  are  sought  is  preferably 
one  year,  but  six  months'  service  will  be  accepted. 

"4.  After  volunteers  are  accepted,  a  short  period  of  training 
is  given  in  this  country  to  equip  them  for  their  work. 

"5.  An  allowance  is  made  to  each  volunteer  sufficient  to  cover 
all  general  living  expenses  while  abroad,  together  with  trans- 
portation over  and  back. 

"6.  Where  volunteers  are  now  supporting  their  families  at 
home  a  reasonable  but  limited  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
support  of  such  family,  if  necessary. 

"7.  Volunteers  will  be  furnished  with  regular  uniform,  similar 
to  that  worn  by  the  Army,  and  a  cap  designating  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
service. 

"8.  The  War  Department  regulations  now  permit  the  wear- 
ing of  the  same  service  stripes  to  show  the  length  of  foreign 
service  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Red  Cross  as  in  the  regular 
Army. 

"For  further  information,  volunteers  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Edgar  Pouch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Headquarters,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City." 


PRESBYTERIAN   SELF-DOUBTS 

PRESBYTERIANS  ARE  DISQUIETED  over  what  seems 
to  be  "some  defection  which  has  injured  and  hindered 
the  Church."  Their  rate  of  growth,  so  The  Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia)  notes,  has  not  only  fallen  "far  behind" 
sister  denominations,  such  as  the  Lutherans,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists,  but  they  have  also  not  sustained  their  former  rate 
of  increase.  Their  Church  can  show  many  distinct  advantages, 
being  "loyal  to  the  Bible,"  evangelical,  "well  balanced  in  her 
character,"  "soundly  intellectual,"  "not  quickly  emotional," 
"rationally  esthetic,"  "severely  practical,"  with  members  taking 
leading  positions  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  "thoroughly  catholic," 
devoted  to  education;  and  yet,  with  such  a  character  and  history, 
things  seem  to  have  been  going  wrong.  The  constant  agitation 
of  organic  union,  the  writer  here  thinks,  "tends  to  give  the 
feeling  that  the  Church  doubts  her  specific  mission  and  fears  her 
own  exhaustion,  and  therefore  seeks  affiliation  of  strength  and 
security."     The  Presbyterian  is  dubious: 

"No  body  seemingly  so  regarding  itself  can  be  attractive. 
After  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  through  with  her  present  efforts 
at  organic  union,  it  might  be  wise  to  wait  for  propositions  rather 
than  to  make  them.  The  fine  balance  has  been  marred.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  to  minimize  faith  and  conviction  of  the 
truth,  and  to  put  in  its  place  mere  emotion  and  activity.  There 
is  now  a  tendency  to  magnify  the  physical  interests  of  men  over 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  There  has  also  been  an  in- 
crease of  the  formal  over  the  simple  in  our  mode  of  worship,  and 
in  some  cases  it  has  become  cold  and  mechanical.  Our  position 
of  marked  influence  is  still  maintained.  In  certain  parts  and 
congregations  of  the  Church,  catholicity  has  gone  to  seed,  and 
been  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  they  are  fellowshiping  with 
those  who  deny  the  Bible,  and  the  Deity,  and  Divine  work  and 
teachings  of  our  Lord.  We  have  very  greatly  weakened  our 
emphasis  and  value  of  Christian  education.  We  still  have  a 
number  of  Christian  colleges,  but  they  are  poorly  supported, 
and  our  people  are  inclined  to  send  their  youth  to  State  or  non- 
evangelical  institutions,  with  the  result  that  they  return  unbe- 
lievers, and  are  lost  to  the  Church.  Our  family  life  has  been 
very  greatly  reduced  and  neglected,  causing  a  decrease  of  the 
growth  of  the  Church  from  within  itself.  We  are  still  the  leading 
evangelistic  Church,  but  some  methods  have  been  introduced 


which  weaken  reverence  and  the  fear  of  Cod,  and  as  a  result  the 
new  communicants  go  out  of  the  hack  door  nearly  as  fast  as  they 
come  in  at  the  front  door.  Moreover,  lar^e  emphasis  on  mass- 
meetings  has  chilled  our  enthusiasm  mid  activity  in  personal 
work.  Our  greatest  defection  is  in  the  seminaries.  We  have 
some  thoroughly  loyal  seminaries,  hut  the  Church  has  never 
given  the  full  acknowledgment  due  them,  hut  has  subjected 
them  to  the  same  investigations  as  the  less  faithful  ones.  Some 
of  our  seminaries  give  out  German  poison-^as,  and  the  Church  haa 
not  restrained  them.  The  Church  is  still  outspoken  in  her 
loyalty  to  the  Bible,  but  some  of  these  seminaries  seek  its 
destruction,  and  the  Church  acquiesces  in  silence.  Some 
seminaries  send  their  men  out  without  proper  homiletic  training, 
and  they  fail  to  bring  the  truth  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 
As  a  result,  they  weaken  their  own  service.  Until  these  defec- 
tions are  corrected,  the  Church  can  not  reach  her  full  vigor." 


GERMAN  INTEREST  IN  THE  SACRED 

HEART 

A  CERTAIN  QUIZZICAL  INTEREST  seems  to  be 
taken  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  in  the  religious 
*-  propriety  of  a  recent  French  proposal  to  place  upon 
the  national  banner  the  symbol  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
Of  course,  the  proposal  got  no  further  than  the  little  group  of 
Catholics  making  it,  and  even  the  bishops  of  the  Church  are 
said  to  have  held  aloof.  Some,  indeed,  exprest  themselves 
clearly  against  the  proposal,  and  to  the  same  end  gave  publica- 
tion to  a  Papal  teaching  which  had  been  communicated  to  the 
French  cardinals  concerning  the  matter.  All  this,  according  to 
the  Frankfort  paper,  did  not  prevent  some  Catholics  from 
undertaking  it  again.  In  relation  to  this  there  came  a  letter, 
which  the  German  observer  regards  noteworthy  in  more  than 
one  respect — 

"It  was  written  by  the  French  Jesuit  Cardinal  Billot,  who 
lives  in  Rome,  and  sent  to  Julien  de  Narfon,  an  editor  of  the 
Figaro,  who  is  interested  in  ecclesiastical  politics.  In  order  to 
understand  the  opinion  of  the  Cardinal,  one  must  preface  that 
the  effort  to  make  the  French  flag  the  flag  of  Christendom  by  the 
device  of  imprinting  upon  it  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  further  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  foes  of  France  are  outside  of  Christen- 
dom, relates  itself  to  certain  so-called  'revelations'  not  recognized 
at  all  by  the  spiritual  lords.  These  'revelations'  came  to  a 
Mademoiselle  Claire  Ferchaud,  and  these  connect  themselves 
again  with  an  alleged  mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  Avent 
to  'Saint'  Margarete-Maria  for  the  benefit  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Cardinal  states  his  feelings  in  his  letter  from  Rome,  as  follows: 

'"You  ask  me  for  my  opinion  concerning  the  alleged  promises 
according  to  which  the  material  greatness  of  France  would  be 
the  result  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  wish  exprest  by  the 
blessed  Margarete-Maria  to  the  effect  that  the  picture  of  the 
sacred  heart  of  Jesus  be  imprest  officially  upon  the  weapons 
and  painted  on  the  banner.  Above  all,  a  prior  question  must 
be  asked:  "The  revelations  of  the  blessed  Margarete-Maria  in 
relation  to  France  (or  rather  to  Louis  XIV.) — did  they  really 
come  from  God?"  One  may  well  doubt  this  when  on  the  one 
side  he  thinks  of  the  haughtiness  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  his  insatiable 
ambition,  his  Avars  for  booty,  and  his  so  haughty  and  aggressive 
attitude  Avith  respect  to  the  Church,  and  so  on;  Avhile  on  the 
other  side  one  may  think  of  such  directions  as  these:  "Make 
the  eldest  son  of  my  Sacred  Heart  to  realize  that  m3r  heart  rules 
in  his  palace,  that  it  desires  to  be  painted  upon  his  banners,  in 
order  to  make  them  Aictorious  OAer  his  foes,  to  cast  doAvn  these 
rude  and  haughty  chiefs,  and  to  make  him  triumph  OAer  all  the 
foes  of  the  Church."  Couldn't  one  suppose  that  this  Avas  the 
speech  of  a  Charlemagne  or  a  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  foes  of 
the  great  king  Avere  also  the  foes  of  the  Church?  Is  it  not  a 
very  great  rarity,  in  this  setting  forth  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
that  the  haughty  and  prideful  chiefs  Avere  to  be  cast  down  by  a 
still  haughtier  and  more  prideful  one?'" 

After  the  Cardinal  has  reminded  the  people  that  the  Church 
neAer  assumes  the  task  of  Aouching  for  the  diAane  origin  of  so- 
called  reAelations  of  the  blessed  or  the  saints,  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  summoning  of  the  Sacred-Heart  poAver  in  faAror  of  a 
land  which  in  religious  needs  is  so  little  concordant  and  from  the 
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Church's  standpoint  is  so  doubtful  as  is  France  in  the  modern 
day  is  as  empty  a  process  as  a  fantom.  But,  he  continues,  the 
very  thought  of  imprinting  the  national  flag  with  the  symbol 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  at  once  to  be  rejected. 

"  'This  banner  is,  to  be  sure,  not  only  a  flag  in  time  of  peace, 
but  also  a  war-banner.  And  why  should  not  the  Germans,  for 
example,  think  themselves  justified  in  imprinting  upon  their 
Mag  what  we  put  upon  ours?  In  that  case  that  Heart,  so  worthy 
of  receiving  petitions,  in  which  all  men  should  find  themselves 
united  in  a  common  love,  would  then  lead  the  French  in  their 
destruction  of  the  Germans  and  the  Germans  in  their  destruc- 
tion of  the  French.     Is  that  seemly?' 

"The  Cardinal  comes  then  to  what  he  speaks  of  as  'a  new 
form  of  the  preaching  of  the  millennial  kingdom,'  to  which  that 
veneration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  leads,  which  springs  out  of  'these 
assurances  of  triumph  over  our  foes,  this  might  which  casts 
the  haughty  chiefs  of  the  great  under  our  feet.  .  .  .  Surely  this 
is  not  what  the  teaching  of  the  past  seems  to  indicate.  It  is 
not  the  protection  which  the  Sacred  Heart  gave  to  a  Louis 
XVL,  a  Garcia  Moreno,  or  to  the  heroes  of  the  Vendee.  Fantoms, 
mere  fantoms,  are  they,  which  deceive  the  faithful  respecting 
the  purpose  of  a  noble  prayer,  which  lead  away  entirely  from  the 
achievement  and  union  of  superearthly  virtues  and  the  life  that 
is  to  come.' 

"But  from  the  standpoint  of  these  remarks,  what  shall  be 
said  of  Monseigneur  Baubrillart,  who  now  on  account  of  his 
nationalist  churchliness  would  be  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy?  Perhaps  to  him  will  come  the  unwelcome  thought 
that  the  'immortality'  which  is  recognized  by  him  has  nothing 
at  all  in  common  with  the  saintliness  which  the  Church  preaches. 
And,  we  may  add,  he  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one  by  whom 
the  admonition  of  Cardinal  Billot  may  be  taken  to  heart." 


MORMONS   IN   THE   WAR 

DUTY  IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  is  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  religious  profession  in  the  Church  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints.  Elder  James  E.  Talmage  is  quoted  in  the 
official  church  paper,  The  Deseret  Evening  News  (Salt  Lake  City), 
as  showing  how  "Utah's  fame  for  patriotic  service  in  the  great 
world- war  has  spread  far  and  wide."  The  Government  at  the 
close  of  1917  asked  of  Utah  872  men  as  the  proportionate  quota 
based  on  population,  and  Utah  responded  with  4,831.  For 
Liberty-Loan  purchases,  Red-Cross  donations,  and  other  sub- 
scriptions, Utah's  apportionment  was  $17,100,000,  but  her 
contribution  up  to  December  31  last  was  $26,291,000.  In  the 
spring  Liberty-Loan  drive  it  exceeded  its  quota  by  nearly  two 
million  and  its  Red-Cross  apportionment  by  nearly  double  the 
required  quota.  All  classes  of  citizens  are  reported  "working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  without  distinction  as  to  former  nationality 
or  present  creed."  To  illustrate  "the  earnestness  with  which  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
regard  their  duty,"  Elder  Talmage  cited  that — 

"In  addition  to  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  members  as 
individuals,  the  Church  as  a  body  had  devoted  half  a  million 
dollars  to  Liberty-bond  purchases,  this  action  being  authorized 
by  vote  of  the  people  in  conference  assembled;  and  he  pointed 
to  the  recent  voluntary  action  of  the  Relief  Society  in  turning 
over  to  the  National  Food  Administration  the  great  stores  of 
wheat  which  had  accumulated  as  a  surplus  above  current  require- 
ments during  the  years  of  plenty." 

Tin  particular  concern  of  Mormonism  in  the  present  war, 
declares  Dr.  Talmage,  is  in  the  obstacle  that  autocracy  sets  up 
to    its    missionary    enterprises: 

"The   fearful    war   forced    upon   liberty-loving   peoples   is  a 

belated  attempt  on  tin  part  of  Lucifer  to  try  anew  the  issue  on 
which  he  was  defeated  m  the  primeval  world,  as  the  Scriptures 
attest.  His  plan  of  compulsion,  by  which  every  soul  would  he 
beri  fl  of  In-  indh  idual  agency,  was  rejected  in  the  council  of  the 

heavens,  and  the  plan  of  liberty  and  individual  freedom  was 
adopted     with    JesUS    Christ     ;ls    ||„.    ehosen    an. I    foreordained 

Redeemer  of  the  race.     The  decision  brought  war.  and  Lucifer 

and  his  hordes  were  cast  out  of  heav  en.  Now  ,  in  these  last  dav  s, 
that    same    Lucifer,   or  Satan,   as   hi'   is  no\v    Known,   is  operating 


through  those  who  are  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  to  rivet  the 
shackles  of,  monarchical  despotism  upon  mankind. 

"Autocracy  is  the  form  of  government  that  prevails  in  hell; 
and  individual  freedom  is  the  basal  principle  of  the  gospel  of 
.Jesus  Christ.  Any  man  who  seeks  to  enforce  unrighteous 
dominion  upon  his  fellows  is  the  devil's  own  agent. 

"Citizenship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  offered  to  all  men  on 
equal  terms,  for  truly  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
Church  proclaims  this  fundamental  tenet  in  her  Article  of  Faith: 
'We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind 
may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
gospel.' 

"Obedience  to  righteous  law  is  an  essential  to  true  liberty. 
That  liberty,  falsely  so  called,  which  regards  not  the  rights  of 
others  is  but  evil  license  for  selfish  dominion  with  all  its  at- 
tendant abominations. 

"Our  missionary  elders  have  time  and  again  been  imprisoned 
in  Germany,  and  others  have  been  forcibly  banished  from  the 
Empire  of  boasted  Kultur  because  they  bore  the  message  of 
freedom  and  individual  agency.  Formerly  they  went  into  that 
land  with  only  the  Scriptures  and  their  own  testimony  of  the 
truth  as  weapons  in  the  conflict  with  sin.  Now  many  of  those 
selfsame  men  are  on  their  way  back  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  nation,  and  with  Browning  guns  as  their  instruments 
of  persuasion. 

"The  Book  of  Mormon,  which  is  veritably  a  sacred  Scripture, 
records  the  predictions  of  prophets  who  spoke  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  .foretelling  the  establishment  upon  this,  the 
American  continent,  of  an  enduring  nation,  whose  government 
should  be  that  of  the  people,  free  from  monarchical  tyranny. 
The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the  development  of  a 
great  nation,  the  war  of  independence,  and  the  assured  establish- 
ment of  a  real  democracy  are  set  forth  under  the  seal  of  prophetic 
utterance. 

"We  hold  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  inspired  documents, 
veritably  scriptures  of  the  nation,  framed  by  men  under  divine 
direction,  men  specifically  empowered  and  raised  up  for  this 
high  mission;  and  that  these  charters  of  liberty  constitute  a 
pattern  after  which  the  governments  of  the  nations  shall  be 
shaped.  Thus  shall  be  fulfilled,  in  part  at  least,  the  prophecy 
of  the  ancient  revelator,  that  out  of  this  land,  which  in  solemn 
truth  is  the  land  of  Zion,  shall  go  forth  the  law  of  the  Lord  unto 
the  world  at  large." 

Dr.  Talmage  points  out  that  the  prophets  of  his  faith  had 
foretold  the  world-war,  and  its  imminence  was  believed  in  spite 
of  the  declarations  of  "some  of  the  world's  great  men,  leaders  in 
•scholarship  and  thought,"  that  "another  great  war  upon  this 
earth  was  impossible,  for  the  interests  of  the  nations  had  become 
so  closely  knit  that  the  very  thought  of  a  deadly  and  destructive 
struggle  was  untenable": 

"The  present  world-conflict  was  predicted  by  both  ancient  and 
modern  prophets.  Joseph  Smith,  voicing  the  word  of  God,  told 
of  the  imminent  outpouring  of  war  upon  all  nations,  wisdom  of 
the  world's  wise  men  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  err, 
however,  in  ascribing  such  atrocities  as  mark  every  passing 
day  to  the  direct  will  of  God.  These  frightful  conditions  exist 
not  as  the  fruitage  of  God's  will  and  purpose,  but  as  the  result 
of  the  misuse  of  agency,  which  is  the  Divine  birthright  of  hu- 
manity. The  omnipotence  of  God  will  be  vindicated  in  the 
bringing  of  eventual  good  out  of  this  passing  evil,  terrible  tho 
present  conditions  are. 

"The  world  is  preparing  for  the  consummation  of  the  ages, 
which  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  wise  to  be  on  y;uard 
against  spurious  prognostications  as  to  the  precise  time  of  the 
great  event,  for,  as  the  Scriptures  affirm,  this  shall  not  he  revealed 
even  to  the  angels  in  heaven;  but  every  day  witnesses  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  specified  signs  into  actualities.  The  condition-  Bel 
forth  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  characteristic  of  the  day  of 
his  coming  are  being  realized  with  the  exactness  of  detailed 
fulfilment. 

"Never  has  a  nation  drawn  its  sword  with  purer  purpose  than 
that  for  which  America  is  now  contending.  The  eventual  out- 
come is  assured  by  prophecy;  hut  whether  the  v  ictorv  so  much  to 
he  desired  shall  he  attained  soon,  or  he  deferred  until  after  yet 
bloodier  sacrilices  have  been  exacted,  depends  upon  the  whole- 
hearted or  indifferent  response  to  the  world's  cry  for  aid. 

"  'Mormonism'  holds  that  right  shall  yet  triumph,  tyranny 
be  overthrown,  and  the  liberties  of  mankind  lie  established 
and  made  to  endure." 
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HEN  tin'  summer  cook 
is  busy  in  her  kitchen, 
canning,  preserving,  and 
drying  foods  for  next  winter's  use, 
and  as  she  prepares  the  three 
daily  meals  of  her  family,  she  must 
know  exactly  how  to  save  fuel. 

For  fuel  is  the  power  that  shall 
determine  the  war's  outcome. 
Trillions  of  tons  of  it  are  within  the 
earth,  but  only  limited  millions  of 
this  supply  can  be  mined.  Despite 
the  heavy  demands  war  makes 
upon  coal,  there  will  be  mined  in 
America,  sufficient  tonnage  to 
keep  homes  and  families  in  com- 
fort and  to  maintain  industries  to 
their  proper  bent  if  that  supply 
is  guarded  to  its  utmost.  The 
United  States  Fuel  Administration 
is  pressing  mines  and  miners  for 
increased  output.  The  consumer 
must  do  his  part  by  coal-thrift. 
No  single  heat-unit  must  be  wasted.  Every  calory  must 
do  its  duty.  Unless  this  be  so,  the  mid-winter  months  may 
witness  sharp  suffering;  industries  may  shut  down,  and  the 
heat  less,  workless  days  and  weeks  of  last  winter  be  forced  back 
upon  American  people  as  retribution  for  a  nation's  waste. 

The  housewife  will  be  grateful  for  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration's coal-saving  directions.  If  she  burns  coal,  she 
will  use  these  rules: 

THE  COAL  COOKING  -  RANGE— 1.  Clean  off  top  of  oven, 
take  off  small  clean-out  door  and  clean  thoroughly  under  the 
oven  monthly;  see  that  smoke-pipe  fits  in  the  chimney  tightly 
and  that  the  inside  of  the  chimney  is  closed  off  about  six  to  eight 
inches  where  the  pipe  enters.  If  the  fire-bricks  are  loose,  get  a 
little  fire-clay  and  fill  in  joints. 

2.  Keep  the  fire-pot  up  even  with  the  top  of  oven,  rounding 
off  the  top  but  not  having  coal  against  the  lids  or  running  out 
over  the  oven. 

A.  Turn  shaker  handle  over  quickly  as  far  as  it  will  go  and 
then  back;  both  motions  should  be  continuous  and  rapid. 
Repeat  until  free  from  ashes  and  clinkers.  If  the  range  has  a 
flat  grate,  use  the  poker  to  clean  off  the  top  of  the  grates.  Always 
allow  fire  to  have  full  draft  for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  cleaning. 
Take  ashes  from  the  ash-pit  daily  to  prevent  damage  to  grates. 

4.  For  baking  and  roasting,  have  slide  open  in  the  ash-pit 
door;  have  the  fire-box  filled  up  to  the  top  of  the  oven  and  free 
from  ashes.  As  soon  as  baking  is  finished  close  all  front 
drafts,  open  the  check-draft  damper  in  pipe  and  if  the  fire  still 
burns  too  freely  remove  one  of  the  lids  over  the  oven  about 
two  or  three  inches.  To  leave  drafts  on  after  you  are  through 
cooking  is  very  wasteful  of  coal.  To  fix  fire  for  night,  run 
poker  around  the  side  of  the  fire,  which  will  clean  the  clinkers 
off  the  bricks  and  water-back.  See  that  the  fire  is  packed  down 
solidly,  rounding  off  the  top  but  not  having  coal  against  lids  or 
running  over  the  oven.  Check  draft  as  directed  when  through 
cooking.  It  will  keep  your  kitchen  very  much  warmer  if  you 
let  the  oven-door  stand  open.  For  further  information  or 
directions  consult  your  regular  range  man. 

5.  Read  the  General  Rules  applying  to  all  household  coal- 
burners.     These  appeared  last  week  in  The  Literary  Digest. 

Likewise  the  saving  of  gas  is  a  saving  of  the  fuel  that  gener- 
ates it,  if  it  is  artificial  gas,  and  a  saving  of  gas  itself  as  potential 
power.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  advocates — 

WAYS  TO  SAVE  GAS— Reduce  the  X umber  of  Burners  Used  — 
You  can  cook  more  than  one  kind  of  food  over  the  same  burner. 
If  you  have  a  colander  or  a  wire  basket  that  fits  over  an  ordinary 
kettle,  you  can  steam  such  vegetables  as  carrots  or  squash  in  the 
colander  at  the  same  time  that  you  boil  potatoes  in  the  kettle. 
The  under  part  of  the  double  boiler  can  be  used  to  boil  eggs  or 


small  vegetables,  while  cereal  cooks  in  the  upper  part.  Com- 
partmcnt  vessels  that  have  two  or  three  separate  divisions  fitting 
together  over  one  burner  may  be  purchased. 

Regulate  the  Size  of  the  Flame. — Turn  the  flame  down  after  the 
boiling  point  is  reached,  for  water  that  is  boiling  last  is  no  hotter 
than  water  that  is  boiling  slowly.  When  the  flame  spreads  up 
around  the  vessel  you  arc  wasting  fuel. 

Don't  Be  Afraid  of  R<  lighting  I  in-  das. — Turn  it  out  when  you 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  burner.  Matches  are  cheaper 
than  gas. 

Have  a  Regular  Bake  Day. — If  you  bake  bread,  bake  as  much 
at  one  time  as  will  be  eaten  before  it  dries  out. 

Don't  Light  the  Oven  to  Rake  a  Single  Dish. — If  you  have  a 
roast  for  dinner  that  requires  the  use  of  the  oven,  plan  a  baked 
dinner.  Beef  roast  with  brown  potatoes,  scalloped  tomatoes, 
and  apple  Betty  all  could  be  baked  at  one  time.  Or,  if  you  light 
the  oven  to  bake  quick  breads  or  cake,  bake  fruit  or  a  dessert 
for  another  meal.     Small  ovens  that  fit  over  one  burner  save  fuel. 

Select  Foods  That  Can  Be  Quickly  Cooked. — Cook  in  larger 
quantities  such  foods  as  cereals  and  soups  that  require  long 
cooking.  They  will  keep  in  the  refrigerator  and  you  will  save 
much  fuel.  Leaflet  No.  13  tells  how  to  make  a  tireless  cooker 
at  home  and  how  to  use  it  to  cut  down  your  use  of  fuel.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  fuel  you  use,  the  tireless  cooker  can  help 
you  save  it. 

GUARD  THE  KEROSENE— The  woman  who  cooks  with 
kerosene  must  guard  every  drop  of  oil.  The  Director  of  Oil 
Conservation  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  states 
that  the  supply  of  kerosene  must  be  conserved  to  avoid  a  short- 
age next  winter. 

Every  gallon  must  be  made  to  do  fuel  war-duty  by  giving 
forth  its  full  measure  of  fight  and  heat. 

This  can  be  accomplished  only  if  good  care  is  taken  of  lamps, 
lanterns,  heaters,  and  stoves; 

The  Director  of  Oil  Conservation  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  issues  these  principles  of  fuel-oil  saving: 

1.  Keep  all  lamps  and  Ian  tern -globes  clean.  Let  the  light 
out.     Don't  confine  it  behind  smoked  and  dirty  chimneys. 

2.  See  that  burners  and  wicks  of  all  oil-burning  devices  are 
clean.     Clean  burners  require  less  oil  and  give  better  lights. 

3.  Don't  allow  a  lamp,  lantern,  heater,  or  stove  to  burn  a 
minute  longer  than  it  is  necessary.  Don't  fight  one  you  can  do 
without. 

4.  Don't  use  coal-oil  for  cleaning  purposes.  Hot  water  will 
do  the  work. 

USE  A  FIRELESS  COOKER— The  tireless  cooker  is  an  ally 
of  fuel  conservation.  A  home-made  one  can  be  built  according 
to  instructions  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  771,  Home-made 
Fireless  Cookers  and  Their  Use.  The  bulletin  can  be  obtained, 
free,  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  direct  teaching  in  fuel  economy,  the  home-maker  should 
place  herself  in  immediate  touch  with  her  local  home  demonstra- 
tion agent.  These  agents,  acting  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
country  districts  are  directly  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  are  acting  in  direct  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  a  nation-wide 
campaign  for  household  economy  of  fuel.  They  are  ready  to 
demonstrate  kitchen-saving  methods  in  the  use  of  fuel.  How 
tlic  pressure  cooker,  the  steamer,  the  fireless  cooker,  the  oven 
can  be  utilized  with  maximum  economy  of  fuel  are  subjects  of 
their  public  demonstrations  or  personal  instructions  to  home- 
makers. 

Any  housewife  desiring  this  scientific  knowledge,  clearly 
translated  into  kitchen  English  and  kitchen  practise,  can  be 
put  into  touch  with  the  agent  of  her  city  or  county.  Those 
desiring  the  name  and  address  of  their  local  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  can  obtain  it  from  their  State  Agricultural  College 
or  by  writing  to  the  States  Relation  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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RAYNTITE  FABRIKOID  -The  Tip-Top  Top 

Thousands  of  cars  look  old  and  seedy  because  of  dingy,  faded,  leaky 
tops.  If  your  car  is  in  this  class  why  not  have  your  local  top  maker 
restore  its  snappy  appearance  and  give  it  enduring  serviceability  by 
putting  on  a  new,  beautiful  top  made  of  Rayntite  Fabrikoid  ? 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemouks  &-  Co. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


RAYNTITE  TOP  Material 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Motor  Fabrikoid 

Industrial  Dynamites 

— 

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Powder 

Truck  Special  Fabrikoid 

Blasting  Supplies 

Marine SpeciaK U.S.  Stand) 

Farm  Explosives 

Book  Finish  Fabrikoid 



Hunting 

Fabrikoid  Sheeting 

Trapshooting 

Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Goods 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Challenge  Collars 

Leather  Solutions 

Novelty  Sheeting 

Metal  Lacquers 

Transparent  Sheeting 

Mantel  Dips 

— 

Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 

Bronzing  Liquids 

Py-ra-lin  Speciallies 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Sanitary  Wall  Finish 

Py-ra-lin  Enamel 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Commercial  Acids 

Vilrolac  Varnish 

Alums 

Vitrolic  Stain  Finish 

Wood  Pulp 

Flowkote  Enamel 

Pigment  Basis 

1 

Antoiide  Iron  Paint 

Tar  Distillates 

Auto  Enamel 

Bronze  Powder 

Namr 

Address 

City 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 

1105    Boardwalk 

Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


(a  Du  Pont  Product) 

is  made  to  stand  heat,  cold,  rain  and  snow  with- 
out losing  its  fresh  appearance.  We  specifically 
guarantee  it  for  one  year  not  to  leak,  crack  nor 
peel — but  it's  made  to  last  the  life  of  the  car. 
Why  not  end  your  top  troubles  once  and  for  all 
with  a  top  backed  by  a  Du  Pont  guarantee  ? 
Check  Rayntite  in  the  coupon.  Send  for  free 
sample  and  tell  us  the  best  top  maker  in  your 
locality. 

DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Leather  Substitutes 
WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

Works  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Canadian    Office    and   Factory :    New    Toronto,    Ont. 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Company.  Wilmington,  Delaware Explosives 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works,  Equitable  Bldg..  New  York         Pyroxylin  &■  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Wilmington.  Delaware  Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway.  New  York  Ivory  Py-ra-lin  6- Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa  Paints,  Pigments.  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works,  Wilmington,  Delaware  . ..  Dyes  and  Dye  Bases 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 
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ONE  of  tho  important  diplomatic 
figures  of  the  war  was  a  silent  one, 
grave,  retired,  almost  unknown  to  the 
puhlic  at  large — Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice, 
late  British  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
The  name  of  his  flamboyant  and  insidious 
colleague  in  the  diplomatic  corps  is  on  the 
tongue  of  every  American,  but  few  realize 
how  much  Spring-Rice  had  to  do  in  defeat- 
ing von  Bernstorff' s  treacherous  plots 
against  the  country  whose  guest  he  was. 
Spring-Rice  died,  worn  out  by  his  devotion 
to  duty  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  what 
he  hoped  would  be  a  period  of  scholarly 
retirement  and  well-earned  rest.  His  pass- 
ing moved  his  compatriot,  Alfred  Noyes, 
to  this  noble  poem,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  shortly  after  his  demise. 

IN  MEMORY  OF   CECIL   SPRING -RICE 

By  Alfred  Noyes 


Stedfast  as  any  soldier  of  the  line 

He  served  his  England,  with  the  imminent  death 
Poised  at  his  heart;   nor  did  the  world  divine 

The  constant  peril  of  each  burdened  breath. 

England,  and  the  honor  of  England,  he  still  served. 
Walking  the  strict  path,  with  the  old  high  pride 

Of  those  invincible  knights  who  never  swerved 
One  hair's  breadth  from  the  way  until  they  died. 

Quietness  he  loved,   and   books,   and   the  grave 
beauty 

Of  England's  Helicon,  whose  eternal  light 
Shines  like  a  lantern  on  that  road  of  duty, 

Discerned  of  few,  in  this  chaotic  night. 

And  his  own  pen,  foretelling  his  release, 
Told  us  that  he  foreknew  the  end  was  peace. 


II 


Soldier  of  England,  he  shall  live,  unsleeping, 
Among  his  friends,  with  the  old  proud  flag  above; 

For  even  to-day,  her  honor  is  in  his  keeping. 
He  has  joined  the  hosts  that  guard  her  with 
their  love. 

They  shine  like  stars,  unnumbered,  happy  legions. 
In  those  high  realms  where  all  our  darkness  dies; 

He  moves,  with  honor,  in  those  loftier  regions. 
Above  tliis    "world  of  passion  and  of  lies." 

For  so  he  called  it,  keeping  liis  own  high  passion 
A  silent  flame  before  the  true  and  good; 

Not  fawning  on  the  throng  in  this  world's  fashion, 
To  come  and  see  what  all  might  see  who  would. 

Soldier  of  England,  perfect,  gentle  knight, 
The  soul  of  Sidney  welcomes  you  to-night. 


But  it  is  not  for  mere  eulogy  that 
Spring-Rice  is  introduced  here.  We  are 
interested  in  him,  not  as  the  diplomat  and 
untiring  public  servant,  but  as  a  fine  poet 
and  profound  scholar.  Since  the  days  of 
Edward  Fitz-Gerald  no  such  exponent  of 
Persian  poetry  has  come  to  the  fore.  In 
some  ways  Spring-Rice  was  a  more  faithful 
interpreter  of  the  Persian  bards  than 
Fitz-Gerald,  for  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that    the    Rubaiyat    of    Omar    Khayyam 


must  be  held  in  honor,  not  as  Persian,  but 
as  English  poetry.  Spring- Rice,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  no  liberties  with  the 
Persian  text  and  he  has  been  singularly 
happy  in  reproducing  both  the  exact 
thought  and  characteristic  atmosphere  of 
the  Persian  poets.  We  take  some  ex- 
amples of  his  Persian  work  from  the  Lon- 
don quarterly,  The  Dublin  Review.  They 
are  six  sonnets,  mainly  from  the  pen  of 
Jami,  a  Persian  poet  who  lived  from  1414 
to  1492. 

SONNETS  FROM  THE  PERSIAN 

By  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice 


The  voice  from  heaven  crying  in  the  night: 
"My  soul  is  weary  of  My  lonely  throne; 
Unloved  is  He  Who  owns  the  world  alone 

In  sole,  supreme,  and  solitary  might. 

One  crowning  wonder  y.et  remains  to  do; 

Behold,  I  make  this  mean  and  crumbling  clod 
The  loved  and  lover  of  almighty  God, 

Almighty  in  power,  almighty  in  loving,  too. 

"Behold,  I  call  My  creature,  even  thee, 
The  poor,  the  frail,  the  sinful,  and  the  sad ; 
And  with  My  glory,  I  will  make  thee  glad; 

Come  unto  Me,  My  friend,  come  unto  Me!" 

Even  so  the  voice  from  heaven.     I  heard  and 
came, 

And  veiled  my  face,  and  plunged  into  the  flame. 

II 

Last  night  I  lived  a  mean  and  abject  thing, 
Content  in  bondage,  glad  and  prison-bound. 
With  greedy  fingers  blindly  groping  round 

For  such  brief  comfort  as  the  hour  might  bring. 

To-day  I  am  the  North  wind  on  the  wing, 
And  the  wide  roaring  of  the  clamorous  sea, 
And  the  huge  heaven's  calm  immensity, 

And  all  the  bloom  and  music  of  the  Spring. 

I  lived  and  loved.     Now,  is  it  life  or  death 

Here  in  tliis  new  vast  world  wherein  I  move? 
Now,  when  the  winds  of  heaven  are  my  breath. 

And  the  great  sun  the  eye  whereby  I  see? 

I  five  not  in  myself;   only  in  Thee. 

Last  night  I  loved.     This  morning  I  am  Love. 

Ill 

The  immortal  stream  that  throbs  in  every  vein 
Of  this  My  mortal  frame  of  men  and  things: 
The  tide  that  surges  in  the  hearts  of  Kings 

And  swells  the  teeming  bosom  of  the  main; 

The  Spring  that  blossoms  in  the  dusty  plain — 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  many  thousand  Springs — 
Take  it  to  make  thy  heart's  imaginings; 

Take  it  to  make  the  workings  of  thy  brain. 

Dost  thou  not  feel  the  Force  within  thee  move, 
And  tremble  with  the  trembling  of  the  skies? 

Tliis  Are  which  burns  within  thee,  'tis  My  love; 
My  truth  it  is  which  lightens  in  thine  eyes. 

Thou  art  in  Me,  O  friend;   and  I  in  thee. 

The  light  thou  seest,  and  the  eyes  that  see. 

IV 

Who  sings  of  love?     One  moment  let  me  lend 
One  broken  fragment  of  my  boundless  stoic; 
One  moment  let  him  stand  beside  the  shore 

Of  Thee,  my  Ocean,  and  his  songs  will  end 

In  shame  and  silence.     O  my  Friend,  my  Friend. 
Shall  I  keep  craven  silence,  or  be  bold. 
And  Truth.  Thy  truth,  O  Lord   of    truth,  be 
told?— 

Of  how  the  Highest  High  can  condescend. 

And  how  the  lowest  low  can  rise«and  soar 
Even  to  Thy  Presence,  even  to  Thy  Heart, 


O  mightiest  of  the  mighty  (yet  more  dear 
Than  mighty),  ever  nearer  and  more  near. 
Until  he  is,  and  shall  be  evermore, 
O  mightiest  of  the  mighty,  what  Thou  art. 


Nay,  marvel  not,  good  friends,  to  hear  my  tale: 

Call  it  the  vision  of  a  restless  night; 

You  see  me — what  I  am,  a  simple  wight 
Not  greatly  learned,  old,  and  poor,  and  frail. 
Then,  wherefore  should  you  tremble  and  turn  pale. 

I  am  no  wearer  of  a  kingly  crown. 

No  sovereign  lord  to  slay  you  with  a  frown. 
No  sceptcred  conqueror  in  bloody  mail. 

And  yet,  in  truth,  last  night,  I  was  a  king; 
Last  night  I  sat  upon  a  royal  seat 
With  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  at  my  feet. 

Nay,  good  my  masters,  cease  your  murmuring. 
Or  slay  me,  if  you  will.     For,  were  I  slain. 
This  very  night  I  shall  be  king  again. 

VI 

O  poor,  condemned,  divine,  and  tortured  thing  1 

Who  is  it  gave  the  cup  and  bade  thee  drink? 

Who  is  it  gave  the  thought  and  bade  thee  think? 
Have  I  not  seen  the  heaven  of  heavens  descend? 

Have  I  not  heard  the  whirlwind  thundering? 
Have  I  not  felt  the  Shape  draw  near,  and  bend 

Toward  me?     It  is  He,  the  Lord,  the  King, 
The  Master — ay,  the  Master  and  the  Friend. 

Slayer,  I  hail  thee  with  my  dying  breath, 
Victor,  I  yield  the  fortress  of  my  heart. 
The  doors  fly  open,  and  the  poor  lips  part 

Once  more,  and  then  no  more,  world  without  end. 

The  cup  is  poison,  and  the  thought  is  death; 

And  He  that  gives  them,  is  He  not  the  Friend? 

Charles  Wharton  Stork  has  brought  out 
through  the  Yale  University  Press  his 
admirable  translations  of  the  lyrical  poems 
of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  the  greatest 
of  the  younger  poets  of  Austria.  From 
them  we  quote  these  lyrics: 

THY  FACE 

By  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal 

Thy  face  was  laden  all  with  reverie. 

Silent  and  trembling  then  I  looked  on  thee. 
Ah.  how  the  thought  came  back !  that  even  so 

Upon  a  former  night  I  yielded  me 

Unto  the  moon  and  that  beloved  vale 
Where  on  the  naked  hillside  rose  a  frail 

And  broken  screen  of  pines,  around  whose  stems 
Low-flying  cloudlets  oftentimes  would  sail, 

While  freshly,  strangely,  through  the  stillness  clave 
The  dashing  of  the  pallid  silvery  wave 

From  the  deep  river — How  it  all  came  back! — 
How  it  came  back!     For  to  those  tilings  I  gave 

My  very  soul  in  mighty  yearning  there, 
Yea,  to  that  scene,  so  fruitless  and  so  fair; 

As  now  I  yield  me  to  thine  eyes  that  glow. 
And  to  the  magic  of  thy  loosened  hair. 

DEATH 

By  Hugo  vox  Hofmaxxsthal 

What  hours  are  those!  when,  shiningly  outspread. 
The  ocean  lures  us,  and  we  lightly  learn 
The  solemn  lore  of  death,  and  feel  no  dread: 

As  little  girls,  whose  great  eyes  seem  to  yearn, 
Girls  that  have  pallid  cheeks  and  limbs  a-cold, 
Some  evening  look  far  out  and  do  not  turn 

Their  feebly  smiling  gaze,  for,  loosing  hold 
Upon  their  slumber-drunken  limbs,  the  flood 
Of  life  glides  over  into  grass  and  wold; 

Or  as  a  saint  pours  out  her  martyr  blood. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


"PITCHFORK  BEN"  TILLMAN  DIES 
LIKE  A  SOLDIER  AT  HIS  POST 


PITCHFORK  BEN"  TILLMAN, 
the  "firebrand"  of  South  Carolina, 
died  in  harness  after  twenty-four  years  of 
service  ir  the  United  States  Congress. 
He  was  the  eighth  member  of  the  Senate 
to  die  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  and  his  passing  was  on  July  3,  the  eve 
of  the  national  holiday.  In  advising  the 
Senate  of  the  death  of  their  associate, 
Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  paid 
this  brief  tribute  to  his  colleague: 

"We  all  know  the  sturdy  character  of 
the  man,  the  splendid  ruggedness  of  his 
nature.  We  did  not  always  agree  with  him, 
but  we  all  admired  the  motives  with  which 
he  backed  the  position  that  he  did  take. 
He  steadily  grew — in  rounding  out  twenty- 
four  years  of  service — in  the  estimation  of 
his  State  and  his  country.  They  mistook 
in  the  beginning  the  manner  of  the  man 
for  his  character  and  purpose." 

In  announcing  that  a  new  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  would  be  named  in  honor  of  the 
Senator,  who  for  five  years  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  Secretary  Daniels  said: 

^'During  these  later  years,  in  feeble 
health,  Senator  Tillman  has  given  himself 
unstintedly  to  the  work  of  increasing  the 
Navy,  often  permitting  his  zeal  to  overtax 
his  strength.  He  died  as  truly  at  the  post 
of  duty  as  an  officer  or  sailor  in  the  war- 
zone." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  draws  this  picture  of  the 
veteran  Senator: 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  the  late  Ben 
Tillman  as  a  character  who  was  picturesque. 
The  word  is  insufficient.  Occasionally  he 
was  picturesque,  but  more  often  he  was 
vivid  and  violent.  Except  for  his  later 
years,  Tillman  was  too  continuously  in  a 
state  of  turgescence  to  spend  much  time 
in  being  picturesque.  He  was  unique, 
stormy,  and  startling.  He  did  very  little 
sitting  around  in  his  seat  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  visitor. 
When  he  desired  attention  he  stood  up  and 
compelled  it.  He  rarely  argued  in  the 
course  of  debate;  lie  flared  until  he  had 
turned  himself  into  a  conflagration.  Going 
up  to  the  Senate  to  hear  Tillman  make  a 
speech  was  like  running  to  a  fire. 

But  all  that,  of  course,  was  the  old 
Tillman,  not  the  Tillman  of  recent  days. 
That  was  the  stuff  of  which  •'Pitchfork 
Hen"  was  made.  When  he  died  it  was 
after  ten  years  of  a  strangely  changed  life. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  that  Tillman  had  his 
first      stroke     of     paralysis.      The     doctors 

then  said  that  he  mighl  live  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  hut  that  he  would  suffer 
from  progressive  paralysis  and  would 
always  he  an  invalid.  Tillman  undertook 
to  prove  that  the  doctors  were  wroir, 
and  he  became  his  own  doctor. 

Perforce  he  lived  a  very  different  sort 

of  life,  and  this  physical  change  in  the 
man  seemed  to  produce  a  menial  ohange 
as    well.     He   no    longer    breathed    flame 

and     lire.       He    became     philosophical     and 

calm,     His  keen  mind  never  lost  its  edge, 


but  he  did  not  go  slashing  about  with  it 
as  in  the  old  days.  He  applied  it  other- 
wise. He  began  to  make  friendships 
where  before  he  had  inspired  only  dislike 
or  fear.  He  would  sit  through  whole 
sessions  of  the  Senate,  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  without  exploding. 

Tillman,  after  1910,  knew  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  mind  in  a  white  heat 
of  excitement  and  belligerence  toward 
his  fellow  man  and  expect  to  live  long. 
His  first  symptoms  of  paralysis  showed 
themselves  in  1908.  In  1910  he  was 
seriously  stricken.  And  after  he  made 
a  partial  recovery  from  that  stroke  and 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  doctors 
he  took  charge  of  his  own  case.  He  prac- 
tised methods  of  diet  and  various  kinds 
of  exercise,  placing  his  mind  and  his  body 
under  iron  discipline,  for  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  die.  He  did  wonders 
with  himself. 

Starting  in  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  a 
physical  wreck,  he  overcame  the  paralysis 
of  his  muscles  and  moved  about  again. 
He  was,  of  course,  never  the  same  com- 
manding figure;  he  never  recovered  his 
old  vigor.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
often  displayed  much  feebleness.  But  to 
the  end  he  held  himself  to  his  new  way 
of  life  rigorously,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  he  cheated  the  reaper  by 
several  years.  There  were  times  in  these 
last  years  when  Tillman  seemed  almost 
gentle,  a  thing  that  was  unthinkable 
during  the  career  of  "Pitchfork  Ben." 

Four  years  ago,  in  a  speech  that  at- 
tracted much  attention,  Tillman  told  the 
Senate  something  about  his  new  ways  of 
life. 

"Since  my  illness,"  he  said,  "I  have 
learned  more  about  the  human  body  than 
during  all  the  balance  of  my  fife  put 
together,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  discovered 
some  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  laws 
of  health  of  which  most  men  know  nothing 
whatever.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  I  had  to 
ruin  my  health  before  I  discovered  those 
things  and  learned  how  to  live  rationally. 
Had  I  lived  ten  years  ago  as  I  am  doing 
now,  my  health  would  never  have  broken 
down  at  all." 

That  was  not  "Pitchfork  Ben"  talking; 
it  was  a  gray  and  philosophic  old  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  slightly  stooped 
in  the  shoulders,  slow  of  step,  and  some- 
times trembling  of  hand. 

His  political  career,  strangely  enough, 
hinged  on  the  low  price  of  cotton  thirty 
years  ago.  As  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  relates  the  story: 

At  this  time  there  was  no  thought 
whatever  in  his  mind  of  turning  to  public 
life.  In  the  '80s,  however,  the  price  of 
cotton  was  so  low  a  great  many  farmers 
were  in  a  had  way,  and  Captain  Tillman — 
he  had  headed  a  militia  company  for 
several  years — had  considerable  difficulty 
in  Augusta,  where  he  traded,  in  making 
financial  arrangements  to  carry  him  on. 
Greatly  deprest  in  spirits  and  worried 
about  the  future,  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  his  real  trouble,  and  that  of 
most  of  the  farmers  he  knew,  was  that  they 
did  not  know  their  business.  "What 
we  need,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is  agri- 
cultural education";  and  when  he  got 
home  he  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  The  News  uuil  Courier  urging 
that  the  Slate  take  in  hand  the  matter  of 
flitting  the  farmers  of  South  Carolina  for 
doing  their  work  competently  and  looking 
after  their  affairs  Intelligently  as  the  quick- 
est    and    surest     means    of    promoting    the 

prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth. 


This  was  in  1886,  and  when  Captain 
Tillman  began  his  agitation  he  had  no 
intention  of  going  into  politics.  He 
had  never  made  a  speech  and  did  not 
believe  that  he  could  make  one.  He 
could  write  with  good  effect,  however, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  times  favored 
the.  movement  which  he  had  initiated.  As 
time  passed  Captain  Tillman  found  him- 
self the  leader  of  an  agitation  which  was 
nothing  short  of  revolutionary  in  its  scope. 
It  was  called  the  "Farmers'  Movement," 
and  in  1890,  after  what  was  probably  the 
most  heated  campaign  the  State  had  ever 
witnessed,  Captain  Tillman  was  elected 
•  Governor.     In  1892  he  was  reelected. 

With  the  election  of  Tillman  the  office 
of  the  Governor  became  the  storm-center 
of  the  State,  which  burst  into  even  greater 
violence  with  the  passage  of  the  State 
dispensary  law,  all  of  which  bound  him 
closer  to  political  life,  and,  says  the  writer 
in  the  Charleston  newspaper: 

In  1894.  after  an  exciting  canvass. 
Governor  Tillman  defeated  Gen.  M.  C. 
Butler  for  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
entered  that  body  in  1895  and  almost 
immediately  was  involved  in  a  clash  with 
President  Cleveland,  which  attracted  at- 
tention throughout  the  country.  He  had 
already  been  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  1892.  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  1896  Avhich  nominated  William  Jennings 
Bryan  for  President.  He  had  an  active 
part  in  the  1904  St.  Louis  Convention 
when  Parker  was  nominated,  and  in  1912, 
at  Baltimore,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
stalwart  supporters  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
whose  policies  he  consistently  fought  for 
and  supported. 

Senator  Tillman  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  in  the  Senate — a 
national  character.  While  his  health 
permitted  him  to  speak  at  will  he  was  in 
great  demand  on  the  Chautauqua  circuits; 
and  Avhenever  a  speech  by  him  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Senate  the  galleries  would 
be  crowded. 

Within  a  month  after  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  he  won  his  picturesque  nick- 
name of  "Pitchfork  Ben,"  a  characteriza- 
tion wdaich  he  did  not  resent.  In  a  speech 
in  which  he  shattered  all  the  traditions  of 
the  Senate  by  taking  the  floor  so  soon 
after  becoming  a  member,  he  further 
indicated  his  disregard  of  senatorial  usages 
by  announcing  himself  to  be  "a  farmer, 
pure  and  simple,  with  no  collateral  oc- 
cupation," and  declared  his  intention 
of  holding  up  some  of  the  public  questions 
on  his  pitchfork.  He  often  referred  to 
himself  as  "a  corn-field  lawyer."  Bis 
language  was  always  dramatic,  and  the 
terms  which  he  employed  to  express  his 
meaning  riveted  attention. 

It  was  in  the  railroad-rate  legislation  of 
1906  that  Senator  Tillman  came  into 
highest  prominence  as  a  legislator.  Through 
a  split  among  the  Republicans,  who  were 
in  control  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Tillman 
came  to  be  put  in  charge  of  this  extremely 
important  bill.  The  eyes  of  the  whole 
country  were  focused  on  the  measure,  and 
the  fact  that  a  Democrat  had  the  active 
handling  of  it  caused  unusual  comment 
and  won  for  Mr.  Tillman  much  applause 
for  the  judgment  and  ability  which  lie 
displayed. 

Even  since  his  illness  Senator  Tillman 
has  been  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
the  praise  which  has  been  acoorded 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  \a\>  in  the 
presenl    war    has    been    striking.      When    it 
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Quality  Automobiles,  an  Investment 


TWO  years  ago  automobile 
dealers  faced  what  seemed 
likely  to  become  a  serious  affair- 
that  of  disposing  of  Used  Cars, 
taken  in  exchange  on  sales  of  new 
cars.  Manufacturers,  also,  were 
concerned.  Some  felt  we  even 
were  approaching  the  "saturation 
point." 

Today,  used  cars  of  high  quality 
are  eagerly  welcomed  by  automo- 
bile dealers.  The  used  car  has  be- 
come as  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  the  automobile  business  as  the 
new  car — provided  that  the  car  is 
of  high  quality  backed  by  reliable 
manufacture. 

There  are  some  1916  models  which 
— after  two  years  of  service — are 
selling  for  higher  prices  today  than 
they  sold  for  originally.  These 
cars  are  Delco  equipped. 

A  careful  study  of  the  re-sale  value 
of  cars,  and  the  increase  in  re-sale 
values  during  the  past  year,  shows 


that  those  carrying  Delco  electrical 
equipment  are  selling  for  higher 
prices  than  many  others. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  increased 
re-sale  value  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  cars  have  Delco  equipment. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  willing  to  spend 
the  increased  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  Delco  equipment  has 
also  been  willing  to  put  into  his 
cars  a  quality  of  workmanship  and 
materials  that  makes  for  a  good, 
durable  performance. 

THE  plain  facts  reiterate  that 
the  first  cost  is  not  the  most 
important  thing,  and  that  "Quality 
is  remembered  long  after  price  is 
forgotten." 

The  man  who  buys  a  Delco 
equipped  car  is  not  spending 
money,  but  making  an  investment 
— and  the  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment is  represented  by  the  in- 
creased re-sale  value  of  his  car. 


The  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  .Company 

Manufacturers  of 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Delco 
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y   Does  half  the  oil  you 
buy  go  up  in  vapor  ? 

50  per  cent  of  average  lubricating  oil 
is  wasted  through  evaporation 


Just  as  water,  heated  in  a  kettle, 
escapes  in  the  form  of  steam, 
more  than  half  of  the  average 
motor  oil  evaporates  through  the 
oil-filler  and  is  wasted 


OIL 


WHEN  you  put  a  kettle  of  water 
on  a  hot  stove,  steam  soon  be- 
gins to  escape  from  the  spout. 
And  when  you  lift  the  lid  after  a  short 
time  you  notice  that  a  large  part  of  the 
water  has  evaporated. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  the  oil  you 
put  into  the  engine  of  your  passenger 
car,  truck  or  tractor. 

Just  as  water,  when  subjected  to  intense 
heat,  evaporates  as  steam,  lubricating 
oil,  under  the  terrific  heat  of  the  engine 
— 200°  to  1000°F. — evaporates  through 
the  oil-filler  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Waste  determined  by  quality  of  oil 

Accurate  12 -hour  laboratory  tests  made 
in  the  durability  oven  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  page  prove  that  the  percentage 
of  loss  by  evaporation  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  oil. 

These  severe  tests,  which  reproduce  ac- 
tual service  conditions,  prove  that  with 
any  oil  a  certain  percentage  of  evapora- 
tion loss  is  unavoidable.  Some  oils,  how- 
ever, make  a  very  poor  showing,  their 
losses  running  as  high  as  76'  ,  .  The 
average  oil  loses  51',  • 


qualities,  loses  much  less  by  evaporation 
than  other  oils.  For  this  reason  you  will 

more   mileage  per 
Veedol    than    with    the 


07„ 


ro  50% 


Ordinary  oil  Veedol 

after  use  after  use 

Showing  sediment  formed  after 
500  miles  of  running 


Increases  mileage  25%  to  50% 

Veedol,    because   of    its    heat  -  resisting 


get  25Vo 
gallon    with 
average  oil. 

When  figured  by  miles  of  service,  and 
not  by  cost  per  gallon,  Veedol  proves 
much  more  economical  than  ordinary 
oils,  which  evaporate  rapidly  under  the 
heat  of  the  engine. 

Tests  in  the  durability  oven  also  prove 
that  the  use  of  cheap,  ordinary  oil  greatly 
increases  the  wear  on  the  working  parts 
and  materially  shortens  the  life  of  the 
engine. 

The  rapid  destruction  of  ordinary  oil 
under  the  intense  heat  of  the  engine  is 
marked  not  only  by  excessive  evapora- 
tion but  also  by  the  formation  of  vo- 
luminous black  sediment. 

Why  sediment  in  ordinary  oil 
causes  wear 

Sediment  is  the  greatest  cause  of  friction 
and  wear  in  an  automobile, 
truck,  tractor  or  stationary  en- 
gine. Sediment  has  no  lubri- 
cating value  and  crowds  the  oil 
with  lubricating  qualities  away 
from  the  bearings  and  other 
points  where  it  is  most  needed. 
You  cannot  afford  to  use  ordi- 
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quality  as  Vi 
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Medium  and 
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in  tractors  and  tracks  evaporation 
causes  an  even  larger  waste  of  lubr'- 
cating  oil  than  in  automobiles.  For 
this  reason  tractor  and  truck  owners 
find  Veedol  especially  economical 


nary  oil  at  any  price,  for  the  dam- 
age caused  by  the  sediment  in  ordi- 
nary oil  can  be  repaired  only  by 
costly  replacements  and  labor. 

The  striking  superiority  of  Veedol 
to  ordinary  oil  in  this  respect  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  Sediment 
Test,  shown  in  the  two  bottles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page. 

Notice  that  the  ordinary  oil,  in  the 
left-hand  bottle, contains  fully  seven 
times  as  much  sediment  as  Veedol. 
Veedol  reduces  sediment  86%. 

Made  by  an  exclusive  process 

Veedol  owes  its  unusual  heat  - 
resisting  qualities  —  which  mean 
economy  in  lubrication  —  to  the 
distinctive  method  by  which  it  is 
made.  This  is  the  Faulkner  Process, 
recently  discovered  and  used  exclu- 
sively by  this  company. 

Up  to  the  time  Veedol  was  placed 
on  the  market  few  motorists  real- 
ized the  importance  of  choosing  a 
lubricant  made  to  withstand  the 
destructive  effects  of  heat.  Many 
considered  it  economy  to  buy 
cheap,  ordinary  oil. 

For  trucks,  tractors,  and 

stationary  engines 

Today  more  than  a  million 
motorists  keep  their  cars 
running  like  new  at  re- 
duced operating  cost  by 
using  Veedol. 

Owners  of  motor  trucks, 
tractors    and     stationary 
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engines  find  that,  besides  minimiz- 
ing wear,  Veedol  greatly  reduces 
the  annoyance  and  expense  of 
trouble  and  repairs. 

Try  this  road  test  with  your  car 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase 
and  fill  with  kerosene.  Run  the 
engine  very  slowly  for  30  seconds 
and  then  drain  out  all  kerosene.  Fill 
up  with  Veedol  and  make  a  test  run 
over  a  familiar  road  including  steep 
hills  and  level  straightaways. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  has 
acquired  new  power,  hill-climbing 
ability  and  snappy  pick-up.  It  will 
run  more  smoothly  and  quietly  and 
will  give  greater  gasoline  mileage. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get  it 
for  you.  If  he  does  not, write  us  for  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Send  for  this  100-page  book 
on  lubrication 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on 
automobile  lubrication,  written  by  a  prom- 
inent engineer,  and  used  as  text  book  by 
many  schools  and  colleges.  Describes  and 
illustrates  all  types  of  lubrication  systems; 
tells  how  to  keep  your  car  running  like  new 
at  minimum  expense.  Also  contains  Veedol 
Lubrication  Chart,  showing  correct  grade 
of  Veedol  for  every  car,  winter  or  summer. 
Send  10c  for  a  copy.  It  may  save  you 
many  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 
2028  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Durability  Oven  used  in  test- 
ing motor  oils  for  deterioration 
through  evaporation  and  sedi- 
ment. Tests  for  evaporation  made 
in  this  oven  prove  that  Veedol 
gives  25  %  to  SO  %  more  mileage 
per  gallon  than  ordinary  oil,  as 
well  as  reducing  sediment  86% 
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was  suggested  that  he  might  not  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  a  chorus  of  dissent 
went  up  from  the  leading  papers  of  the 
country.  His  proved  usefulness  was  un- 
hesitatingly proclaimed,  and  South  Carolina 
was  called  upon  to  keep  him  at  Washington 
without  fail. 

It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  that  Senator  Tillman  became 
involved  in  the  celebrated  fight  with  the 
armor-plate  trust,  as  the  result  of  which 
a  great  saving  was  effected  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Tillman  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  throughout 
practically  the  whole  period  he  was  in  the 
Senate.  As  time  passed  his  interest  in 
the  Navy  and  its  development  grew  steadily 
and  his  advice  and  cooperation  were  of 
very  large  value  to  Secretary  Daniels. 
The  advancement  of  the  Navy  was  his 
pride  and  joy,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  he  gave 
himself  unsparingly  to  bringing  this  about. 

Senator  Tillman  suffered  his  first  stroke 
of  paralysis  in  February,  1908.  A  second 
stroke  followed  in  1910.  This  disabled 
him  for  weeks  and  after  that  he  kept  on 
going  simply  by  the  exercise  of  his  strong 
will-power  and  a  rigorous  course  of  dieting 
and  exercise. 

One  of  the  many  dramatic  scenes  in  the 
Senate  -was  that  in  which  Tillman  played 
the  star  part  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Charleston  Navy- 
Yard.  Says  the  writer  in  The  News  and 
Courier: 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  session  at 
which  he  had  expected  to  have  the  act 
passed  he  was  informed  that  it  would  fail. 
Some  of  the  big  appropriation  bills  had 
yet  been  unacted  upon  and  he  knew  that 
if  he  secured  the  floor  he  could  talk  until 
the  short  session  of  Congress,  to  end  by 
law  March  4,  would  come  to  a  close.  He 
got  the  floor  and  held  it  for  almost  a  week, 
much  of  the  time  reading  from  the  various 
poets  and  other  matter  from  time  to  time, 
all  the  while  being  assisted  by  his  colleague 
on  the  Democratic  side.  He  kept  the  floor 
and  until  an  hour:  before  adjournment 
had  it.  Then  Republican  leaders  com- 
promised and  the  Charleston  Navy-Yard 
was  assured. 

The  memorable  McLaurin-Tillman  fight 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has  never  been 
forgotten.  The  two  Carolinians  disagreed 
concerning  the  vote  of  the  foriners,about  the 
question  of  the  United  States  making  a 
payment  to  Spain  for  the  Philippines.  The 
lie  was  passed  and  blows  followed.  .-In 
consequence  of  this  difficulty  foritfer 
President  Roosevelt  withdrew  an  invita- 
tion that  he  had  sent  Senator  Tillman  to 
attend  a  state  dinner  at  the  White  House 
in  honor  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
Senator  Tillman  never  again  visited  the 
White  House  until  after  Mr.  Taft  went  in. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  Senator  Tillman 
that  he  used  more  big  words,  hyphenated 
words,  than  an\  nthcr  man  in  the  Senate. 
The  records  of  the  Senate  do  not  show  that, 
there  was  ever  a    more  rapid  speaker  than 

Senator  Tillman  in  that  body  when  the 
latter  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Prom  his 
seat,  directly  in  front  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent's desk,  he  bad  the  opportunity  to  see 

and  hear  everyt  hing*  t  hat  went  on,  and 
many  times  he  would  rise  suddenly  from 
his  seat  and,  before  lie  could  be  called  to 
older.  Send  home  a  string  of  caustic  re- 
marks before  his  erring  colleague  could 
draw  a  breath.  lie  had  said  what  he 
wanted   to  say,   rules  or  no  rules,   decorum 


or  no  decorum,  and,  having  said  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  sat  down  if  it  pleased  him 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Tillman  .liked  nothing  better 
than  to  stir  up  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
consin. For  years  their  seats  in  the 
Senate  were  directly  across  the  aisle  in  the 
chamber,  and  time  and  again  when  the 
South-Carolinian  and  the  Wisconsin  man 
took  the  floor  they  literally  made  the 
sparks  fly.  Each  admired  the  other  greatly 
and  not  infrequently  after  a  battle  of 
words  that  would  startle  the  galleries 
and  create  the  biggest  kind  of  sensa- 
tions they  would  lock  arms  and  quietly 
stroll  out  of  the  Senate  chamber  and  down 
to  the  restaurant  as  if  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  had  happened. 

Another  member  that  Tillman  enjoyed 
prodding  was  Beveridge.  The  Indianian 
thought  much  of  Tillman,  but  their  sar- 
castic threats  and  merciless  verbal  darts 
many  times  went  deeper  than  was  apparent 
to  onlookers.  In  fact,  there  were  few  men 
in  the  Senate  who  did  not  at  one  time  or 
another  feel  the  burning  words  hurled  at 
them  by  the  South-Carolinian.  He  spared 
neither  friend  nor  foe  when  aroused,  as  the 
pages  of  The  Congressional  Record  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  abundantly  show. 


KONOVALOV  PLEADS  FOR  ALLIED 
AID   TO   SAVE  RUSSIA 


I 


N  America  there  is  no  better  in- 
formed authority  on  the  conditions  and 
events  that  have  led  to  the  present  chaos 
in  Russia  than  A.  I.  Konovalov,  who  was 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry  and  Vice- 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Karensky  Cabinet. 
Konovalov  was  the  leader  of  the  Progres- 
sive party  in  Russia,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  and  second  Cabinets  with  Prince 
Lyvoff  as  Premier. 

After  the  Bolshevik  revolt  Konovalov 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Fortress  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paid,  and  left  Russia  for  the 
United  States  in  March  last,  after  suffering 
much  during  the  Bolshevik  regime.  From 
the  hospitable  shores  of  America  he 
has  watched  the  course  of  events  in  his 
torn  and  stricken  country.  In  an  inter- 
view, which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Russian  Information  Bureau  of  the  United 
States,  he  says  that  upon  his  arrival  here 
he  found  an  active  movement  toward  the 
recognition  of  the  so-called  Soviets,  and  he 
declares  this  agitation  to  be  but  a  new 
camouflage  for  the  Bolshevik  propaganda 
in  Allied  countries.  He  says  with  impres- 
sive emphasis: 

Nobody  can  be  deceived  longer  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  as  to 
the  results  of  their  rule  in  Russia.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Bolsheviki  brought 
Russia  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  "peace,"  ac- 
cording to  which  Russia  lost  168,000 
square  miles  of  territory  with  56,000,000 
inhabitants,  or  over  30  per  cent,  of  her 
enl  ire  population. 

The   internal    policy   qf   the    Bolsheviki 

resulted,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in  the 
utmost  disorganization  of  the  country's 
industries,  transportation,  and  finance. 
The  terrorizing  of  the  industrial  class  and 
the  "workingmen's  control"  established  in 

the  factories  destroyed  even  tile  best  indus- 
trial enterprises.  The  output  of  raw 
materials   and    fuel    steadily    decreased   and 

this,  together  with  the  utmost  disorganiza- 


tion of  transportation,  has  stopt  the  Avork 
of  even  those  industrial  enterprises  where 
the  men  were  anxious  to  continue  working. 
What  is  left  of  the  country  after  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  is  divided  practically  into 
separate  states,  isolated  from  one  another. 
Hunger  rages  through  entire  provinces,  epi- 
demics are  appearing  here  and  there, 
menacing,  under  the  present  conditions,  the 
existence  of  millions. 

Now,  after  the  real  nature  of  Bolshevism 
became  clear  to  the  entire  world,  they 
themselves,  naturally,  do  not  insist  upon 
recognition  of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  so-called 
Government  of  the  Soviets.  This  is  only  a 
new  camouflage  for  the  Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda in  the  Allied  countries.  The  Soviet 
Government  not  only  does  not  represent 
the  entire  population  of  Russia,  it  does  not 
even  represent  the  Russian  laboring  classes. 
The  great  masses  of  Russia's  population 
never  actually  participated  in  the  Soviet 
Government.  They  participated  in  the 
municipalities  and  zemstvos  which,  after 
the  March  revolution,  were  elected  on  the 
basis  of  universal,  direct,  equal,  and  secret 
suffrage.  They  participated  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  which  was  elected  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  democratic  suffrage  in 
the  world.  The  Bolsheviki,  supported  by 
detachments  of  soldiers  and  sailors  de- 
moralized by  Bolshevik  propaganda,  have 
dispersed  by  bayonets  these  democratic 
bodies  representing  all  the  classes  of  Russia, 
and,  instead  of  a  national  democratic 
government,  created  what  they  call  the 
Government  of  the  Soviets. 

There  were,  after  the  March  revolution, 
two  kinds  of  Soviets,  or  Councils,  in  Russia: 
the  Council?  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates  and  the  Councils  of  Peasants' 
Delegates.  While  the  Councils  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Delegates  were  at  the 
beginning  quite  representative,  and  cov- 
ered, to  a  great  degree,  the  proletariat  and 
the  garrisons  in  the  cities,  the  Councils  of 
Peasants'  Delegates  were  never  able  to 
reach  the  great  masses  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  which,  amounting  to  about  140,- 
000,000,  naturally  could  not  be  organized 
in  such  a  short  time.  The  Councils  of 
Peasants'  Delegates,  therefore,  even  before 
the  Bolshevik  revolt,  represented  only 
certain  groups  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
and  never  represented  the  peasantry  as  a 
whole. 

After  the  Bolshevik  revolt  in  November, 
1917,  a  process  of  disintegration  began  in 
the  Soviets.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
workingmen  in  the  cities  were  opposed  to 
the  Bolshevik  adventure  from  the  \  ery 
beginning,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  now 
the  majority  of  the  Russian  proletariat  is 
opposed  to  the  Bolshevik  and  Soviet  rule. 
In  many  cities  new  elections  to  the  Soviets 
gave  majorities  to  the  Social-Democrat  < 
Mensheviki  and  Socialist-Revolutions 
but  these  new  anti-Bolshevik  Soviets  were 
dispersed  with  bayonets  by  the  Red  Guard, 
a  body  in  the  pay  of  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
Bolshevik  terror  brought  about  a  situa- 
tion whereby  a  great  majority  of  tin  city 
proletariat  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  ex- 
press its  political  opinions  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Soviets.  This  part,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Russian  proletariat,  is  engaged 
now  in  a  mighty  movement  against  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  Soviets  where  the  Bol- 
sheviki rule.  According  to  the  last  reports, 
the  proletariat   in   Petrograd,  Moscow,  and 

1 1 1 .- 1 1 1 >  provincial  cities  is  planning  now  a 
general  strike,  demanding  the  convocation 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  establish- 
ment of  thi'  national  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

If  you  recognise  the  Russian  people  and 
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Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  New  Work 
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The  Appeal  of 
An  Attractive  Home 

Nothing  contributes   so    much  to 
the     charm     of    a    well  -  appointed 
home    as     beautiful    walls    and     ceil' 
ings.      Harmonious    effects,    in    conform' 
ity    with   personal    tastes,   are    made    pos- 
sible    if    you    use    Cornell  -  Wood  '  Board 


This  durable  in- 
terior finishing 
material  is  so 
economical  that 
everyone  can  af- 
ford it.  Saves 
time,  labor  and 
materials. 
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Cornell  -  Wood  -  Board 

Easy  to  Put  Up — 
Lasts   a   Lifetime 


iiniiiii'inniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Cornell  -Wood  -  Board  is  ideal  for  Residences,  Stores, 
Offices,  Churches,  Theaters,  Garages,  Clubs,  Lodge 
Halls,  Restaurants,  Hotels,  Display  Rooms,  Farm 
Buildings,  etc.  Also  for  Army  Cantonments,  and  for 
finishing  homes  of  workers  at  Shipyards,  Munition 
and     Ordnance     Plants,     Factories,     Steel      Mills,     etc. 

Ask  your  lumber  dealer  to  show  you  Cornell- Wood- 
Board,  or  send  for  Samples  and  Cornell  Blue  Book. 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Co 

Department  17 
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STEEL 

Asphalt, 
Asbestos 

"W&TERPROOFIN 


Note  from  this  small 
section  of  an  APM 
sheet  how  it  is  made. 


werial 
,    Defies  Condsion_^ 

Cut  away  a  few  inches  of  the  protective  covering  of  Asbestos  Pro- 
tected Metal.  Examine  its  triple-insulation  against  disinte- 
gration. Surrounding  the  Steel  core  you  find  Asphalt — nature's 
best  protection  against  corrosion.  Over  the  Asphalt  is  Asbestos — 
a  rock  fibre  which  is  inert  to  heat  and  chemical  action.  Then  you 
find  the  heavy  waterproofing  envelope,  which  also  protects  the 
underlaying  materials  from  abrasion  and  affords  an  attractive 
finish.  And  all  three  coatings  are  bonded  together,  and  to  the 
steel,  so  that  they  form  virtually  one  homogeneous  material. 

MeMMsMMM 

Roofing  andSroiNG 

defies  the  corrosive  action  of  fumes,  gases,  alkalies  and 
even  salt  water  dampness.  And  the  initial  strength  of 
the  steel  core  is  permanently  preserved  by  the  unique 
triple-envelope. 

There  are  no  exposed  edges  in  APM  construction,  be- 
cause all  edges  and  ends  as  well  as  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  are  protected. 

Buildings  constructed  of  APM  require  no  painting — entail  practi- 
cally no  upkeep  costs.     Booklet    112    describes   APM    and   other 


Aspromet  products 


Pittsb 
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its  right  to  live  and  to  fight  for  liberty  and 
democracy,  you  can  not  recognize  the  so- 
called  Soviets,  which  have  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  Russian  people  and  are  in  then- 
idea  class  organizations  and,  in  their  prac- 
tical expression,  artificial  organizations 
dominated  by  a  single  faction  which  did 
its  utmost  in  disorganizing  the  new  de- 
mocracy and  betraying  it  to  the  German 
militarism. 

Take  the  so-called  Brest  -  Litovsk 
"peace."  You  know  that  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party,  the  party  of  the  Social- 
Democrats  —  the  Socialist-Revolutionists, 
and  Mensheviki — that  means  all  political 
parties  with  the  exception  of  the  Bolsheviki 
— have  protested  against  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty.  You  know  that  the  Russian 
Church,  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  great 
millions  of  the  Russian  people,  joined  its 
voice  to  this  protest.  This  was  the  real 
voice  of  the  Russian  people  regarding  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  At  the  same  time 
the  Congress  of  the  Soviets  in  Moscow, 
dominated  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky  who 
obeyed  any  order  sent  to  them  by  Germany, 
ratified  this  treaty.  Now  whom  should 
you  recognize,  the  Russian  people  who  pro- 
tested against  the  shameful  "peace,"  or  the 
Soviets  which  accepted  it  and  have  be- 
trayed the  young  democracy? 

The  Russian  situation  is  critical,  Kono- 
valov  declares,  and  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  did  not  undertake  an  active 
policy  of  helping  his  suffering  country  and 
saving  her  from  German  domination  six 
months  ago — immediately  after  the  signing 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  Instead,  he 
regrets  that  they  adopted  a  policy  of 
waiting  while  the  people  suffered  and  Ger- 
many dug  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.     He  continues: 

• 

The  Russian  people  are  very  patient,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  any  patience.  The  mo- 
ment is  not  distant  when  our  people, 
calling  for  help,  believing  in  the  Allies,  may 
meet  such  disappointment,  such  dishearten- 
ment,  and  the  German  domination  may  es- 
tablish such  a  grip  over  Russia  and  over 
the  people's  psychology  that  even  should 
Allied  help  finally  come,  it  may  come  too 
late.  Therefore,  we  call  for  immediate 
help.  We  call  for  help,  feeling  that  the 
Russian  people  have  the  right  to  ask 
help.  We  were  fighting  for  three  years, 
since  August,  1914,  and  our  casualties  up  to 
date  are  eight  million  men.  Of  these  eight 
million  about  five  and  a  half  million  were 
actually  killed  and  wounded  and  one-half 
million  tortured  to  death  in  German  prison- 
camps.  The  first  Russian  invasion  in  east 
Prussia,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war, 
helped  to  save  Paris  because  the  Gorman 
General  Staff  had  to  transfer  to  the  Eastern 
Front  six  army-corps  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
battle  of  the  Marne.  Our  second  invasion 
in  east  Prussia  helped  the  Allied  cans, 
during  tho  critical  days  at  Calais,  where  the 
then  thin  English  lines  were  attacked  by 
the  Prussian  Guards. 

The  Russian  campaign  in  1015  and  in 
1916,  the  offensive  movement  in  Galioia 
which  resulted,  in  the  summer  of  1916 
(luring  Brusiloffs  drive,  in  the  taking  of  half 
a  million  prisoners  and  about  five  hundred 
guns  -all  this  had  its  greal  effeel  on  the 

situation  on  the  Western  Front,  giving  the 
French.  British,  and  Italians  the  possibility 
of  preparing  their  attacks  and  giving  the 
I  Ihited  States  time  for  anah  ting  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  and  entering  it  finally  as  I 
l>at tie  of  their  o\\ n. 
We  sacrificed  much  for  the  Allied  cause 
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and  therefore  we  feel  that  at  this  critical 
moment  the  Russian  people  are  entitled  to 
Allied  help.  They  are  entitled  all  the  more 
because  only  with  Russia  coining  hack  into 
the  war  against  Germany  tho  Allied 
victory  can  be  speedy,  full,  and  decisive. 

Russia  needs  general  and  military  help. 
We  need  genital  help  in  the  form  of  rolling- 
stock  and  engineers  to  reestablish  our 
means  of  transportation,  and  in  foodstuffs, 
clothes,  shoes',  etc.,  for  the  starving  popu- 
lation. We  need  also  special  military  help 
in  the  form  of  an  Allied  army,  the  Staff  of 
which  would  undertake  immediately  the 
task  of  organizing  regiments,  divisions,  and, 
finally,  armies  of  Russian  patriots,  veterans 
of  this  war  who  are  ready  to  fight  for  their 
country  and  for  freedom. 

Russia  has  done  much  for  the  Allied 
cause  and  now  it  is  time  for  the  Allies  to 
help  Russia.  Let  Russia  feel  that  she  is 
not  alone,  that  friends  are  coming  without 
any  selfish  purpose,  with  the  single  desire 
to  make  her  again  powerful,  free,  and  happy. 
A  powerful  Russia,  a  happy  Russia,  a  free 
Russia  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  entire 
world,  and  her  resurrection  will  mean  a 
speedy  defeat  of  German  militarism,  a 
triumph  for  Democracy  the  world  over. 


WHAT  THE  NEGRO   IS  DOING  TO 
HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS  about  the 
negro  in  the  war  have  been  natural. 
General  Pershing  set  some  of  them  right 
when  he  denied  that  discrimination  was 
made  against  them  when  dangerous  duty 
was  to  be  performed.  The  negro  has  already 
been  decorated  for  valor;  his  loyalty  at 
home  has  withstood  the  attack  of  German 
propaganda.  "The  answer  here,"  says  the 
New  York  Times,  has  been  "a  heightened 
patriotism  and  a  more  zealous  support  of 
the  war."  "This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss 
race  problems,"  said  Emmett  J.  Scott, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
interviewed  in  Washington  the  other  day 
by  this  paper.  "Our  first  duty  is  to  fight, 
and  to  continue  to  fight  until  this  war  is 
won.  Then  we  can  adjust  the  problems 
that  remain  in  the  life  of  the  colored  man. 
This  is  the  doctrine  we  are  preaching  to 
the  negroes  of  the  country,  and  every  day 
indications  reach  this  office  that  it  is  meet- 
ing with  a  larger  and  larger  response." 
Mr.  Scott,  himself  a  colored  man,  is 
secretary  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  has 
been  loaned  to  the  War  Department  to 
aid  in  adjusting  any  problems  that  might 
arise  in  connection  with  the  negroes  and 
the  war.     We  are  told  that — 

"All  questions  of  this  kind,  whether 
the  complaint  is  from  some  negro  organiza- 
tion alleging  an  unjust  discrimination  or 
from  a  colored  mother  asserting  that  her 
son  has  been  treated  unfairly  in  the  draft, 
are  referred  to  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  a  staff 
of  assistants  under  him.  A  single  mail 
sometimes  contains  a  hundred  letters,  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  the  best 
place  in  the  country  to  measure  the  state 
of  negro  public  opinion  as  to  the  war. 
There  have  been  many  complaints,  but 
through  them  all,  Mr.  Scott  says,  there 
runs  a  note  of  sound  loyalty,  that  whether 
or  not  the  grievance  can  be  straightened 
out  now,  as  most  of  them  readily  are,  the 
complainant  will  do  his  part  in  the  war 


Statement  by  Edivard  N.  Hurley, 
Chairman  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission,    nonv    Chairman    U.   S. 


Facts  compiled  by  the  American 
Bankers  Association 


rtfl/UUZF"  yTTts  f       What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  is  it  that 
rf  f  40%  of  the  business  organizations 

in  the  United  States  are  so  disas- 
trously wrong  in  their  fundamentals  that  they  accomplish  nothing, 
and   that   20%   of  them   only  earn   an  ordinary   man's   salary? 

Why  is  it  that  only  15%  of 
the  men  around  us  are  efficient 
enough  in  their  lives  to  leave 
only  a  paltry  #300? 


Mr.  Hurley  tells  us  in  one  word 
just  what  the  trouble  is-"inefficiency," 
and  adds: 

"The  help  must  come  from  within — 
we  must  get  down  to  the  brass  tacks 
(fundamentals)  of  business  and  learn 
precisely  what  they  are  and  where 
weaknesses  and  losses  exist  —  study 
standards — systems — and  the  science 
of  Production." 

Production,  Marketing,  Finance 
and  Accounting  are  the  fundamentals 
that  every  man  must  know  to  be  a 
competent  executive. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  win 
genuine  success 

Before  he  can  attain  success,  a  man  must 
earn  it  thru  sound  knowledge — based  on 
fundamentals  of  all  departments  of  business. 

In  other  words,  it's  the  man  who  knows 
the  fundamentals  of  his  business — their  in- 
terrelation and  their  application  to  it — who 
is  best  equipped  to  keep  climbing. 

The  man  who  knows  the  reason  why  of 
the  places  above  and  below  him  is  the  man 
who  is  selected  for  leadership.  He  can  guide 
and  direct  others  because  he  is  qualified  by 
his  training  in  fundamentals  to  lead  accu- 
rately— safely — profitably. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  at  thirty  should 
have  ended  his  apprenticeship  in  business 
and  be  ready  for  the  work  of  an  executive. 

And  at  forty — he  has  reached  the  apex  of 
his  career  unless  he  has  trained  himself  by 
acquiring  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  basic 
principles  of  business. 

Few  can  get  complete  training 
in  their  own  business 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service 


of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institutegivesyou 
a  thoro  grounding  in  business  fundamentals. 

Once  you  have  mastered  these  essentials 
of  business — their  relation  and  application 
to  your  business — you  will  profit  by  them 
and  find  continual  opportunities  to  put 
what  you  have  learned  into  practice. 

Your  spare  time  is  sufficient  in  which  to 
complete  the  work. 

Trained  men  are  needed  everywhere 

The  opportunities  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  Big  business  is  calling  for  capable 
executives.  These  are  being  sought  in  all 
fields  of  industry.  Promotions  are  rapid  for 
men  who  know. 

Daily  there  come  in  our  mail  letters  tell- 
ing us  how  helpful.the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  has  been  in  raising  incomes — win- 
ning promotions — increasing  production  and 
efficiency,  bettering  of  methods,  systems,  etc., 
etc. 

Get  further  information 

The  mortality  figures  at  the  beginning  of 
this  page  are  pertinent  to  every  man  under 
fifty.  They  make  a  man  think.  They  should 
arouse  every  man  to  do  his  utmost  in  train- 
ing himself  to  be  an  executive  and  to  main- 
tain his  leadership. 

Every  man  with  either  a  business  or 
career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer  success 
should  read  our  112-page  book,  "Forging 
Ahead  In  Business,"  which  we  will  send  free. 

Simply  fill  out  and  send  the  coupon. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

114  Astor  Place,      New  York  City 

Send  me  "FORGING   AHEAD 
IX  BUSINESS"— Free 


Name- 


Prinl  h  -re 


Business 
Address- 


Business 
Position- 
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Art  Metal 

our  Navys  choice 

Our  new  battle- 
ships-super-dread- 
naughts,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  eaglets, 
-are  fitted  with  Art 
Metal  Steel  furni- 
ture. 

—the  same  Art 
Metal  that  you  will 
find  in  more  than 
125,000  offices, 
banks  and  public 
buildings. 

Investigate  at  your 
dealer,  or  write  for 
catalog. 

ART  METAL 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Steel    Office    Furniture 
Safes    and    Files 

HAY  FEVER  RELIEVED 

punjf,  ,v^*,    By  the  Carence  Nasal  Shield 

l/«*\     A    Scientific,    Mechanical    Device 
<PlJw.J     Designed    Especially    for    the    Relief 
from  Hay  Fever.     Address 


V 


CARENCE  NASAL  SHIELD  CO. 

3330  OHve  8treet  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Mm— m— m- 

Bnbyjnsi  loves  his 

Baby  Educator 

FOOD 


Ma.lr  of  iHincy-swcclriird 
cerealii  naked  haril. 
Siinl  hen  —  l'\'filx 
—  Nourishes 
At  Druggists  or  (.'n>- 
err* — or  two  llm  pott* 
paid  fur  rifly  CCIItt. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO. 

40  Educator  Building.  8oston 


and  trust  to  obtaining  at  some  later  time 
what  he  thinks  is  due  him. 

"Mr.  Scott,  acting  by  direction  of  the 
War  Department,  recently  called  a  con- 
ference in  Washington  of  thirty-one  repre- 
sentatives of  the  negro  press,  including 
publications  with  more  than  1,(300,000 
circulation,  at  which  every  man  was  en- 
couraged to  voice  any  complaint  or  ob- 
jection that  might  be  apparent  in  his- 
section  of  the  country.  The  talks  gave 
proof  of  unwavering  loyalty.  Means  were 
discust  of  mobilizing  the  resources  of  the 
12,000,000  negroes  in  the  United  States, 
"and  resolutions  were  adopted  expressing 
the  earnest  and  resolute  temper  of  the 
meeting." 

The  absence,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
of  friction  between  the  white  and  black 
races,  declares  Mr.  Scott,  is  at  variance 
with  some  of  the  predictions  that  were 
made: 

"Both  races  have  been  represented  at 
some  twelve  camps,  and  there  have  been 
no  misunderstandings  that  were  not  soon 
adjusted.  One  precaution  that  was  taken 
in  breaking  in  the  new  colored  troops  was 
to  obtain  staff-officers  for  the  command 
of  the  colored  troops  who  had  previous 
experience  with  negro  soldiers  in  the  regu- 
lar Army  and  who  understand  them. 

"Few  persons  realize  what  the  negroes 
as  a  whole  are  doing  in  this  war.  We  have 
just  been  getting  together  some  informa- 
tion on  this,  for  distribution  mainly 
among  the  colored  people,  to  stimulate 
to  action  any  of  those  who  are  not  con- 
tributing a  full  share;  also,  we  will  show 
what  opportunities  our  Government  has 
provided  for  the  negro  as  an  incentive 
to  a  responsive  part." 

He  gives  us  first  some  information  about 
what  the  negroes  are  doing  as  soldiers: 

"As  to  what  the  negroes  are  doing  as 
soldiers:  Besides  the  volunteer  enlist- 
ment in  large  numbers  since  the  declara- 
tion of  the  war,  the  colored  man  has  cheer- 
fully responded  to  the  call  of  arms  under 
the  draft,  the  percentage  of  those  who 
asked  for  exemptions  being  low.  Under 
the  first  draft  there  were  737,628  regis- 
trants, or  close  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
registration  of  the  country.  Of  the  negro 
registrants,  close  to  100,000  have  been 
called  into  camp  for  active  military  service. 
There  have  been  commissioned  in  the 
United  States  Army  as  captains,  first 
lieutenants,  and  second  lieutenants, 
about  1,000  colored  men,  including  about 
250  colored  medical  officers  in  the  Medical 
and  Dental  Reserve  Corps.  The  92d 
Division  and  the  93d  (Provisional)  Divi- 
sion, each  finally  to  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  negro  soldiers,  have  been 
organized  under  the  command  of  Maj.-Gen. 
C.  C.  Ballou  and  Brig.-Gen.  Roy  C. 
Hoffman,  respectively. 

"The  company  units  of  these  arms  of 
service  will,  in  large  measure,  be  com- 
manded by  colored  line-officers.  About 
650  commissioned  officers  were  graduated 
from   the  first    training-camp  for  colored 

Officers  at  DeS   Moines,   and    these  officers, 

according  to  reports,  have  for  the  most 
part  made  good  and  are  in  command  of 
troops   of    their    race   at    several    camps. 

There  are  t hirty-l'our  colored  chaplains  in 
the  various  branches  of   the  Army." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  are 
engaged  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the 
various  camps   where   negro   soldiers   are 

stationed.      We   read   of  oilier  activities: 


"Some  of  these  workers  are  in  France 
with  the  colored  regiments  under  General 
Pershing.  Wherever  they  are  they  are 
working  out,  in  addition  to  their  religious 
duties,  systems  whereby  the  illiteracy  so 
prevalent  among  troops  from  certain  parts 
of  the  country  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

"Much  is  being  done  in  an  organized 
way  in  many  quarters  to  speed  up  the 
labor  of  colored  men  and  women,  to  in- 
crease their  technical  skill  in  rendering 
service  in  war-work,  and  to  cut  down 
illiteracy.  The  War-Council  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  it  is  stated,  is  devoting  $200,000 
of  its  budget  to  work  among  negro  women. 

"In  the  purchase  of  Libert y  Bonds, 
War-Savings  Stamps,  and  in  subscribing 
to  war-philanthropies  the  negro  has  made 
an  excellent  showing,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  fewr  are  wealthy. 

"As  to  War-Savings  Stamps,  I  will 
only  refer  to  what  the  negroes  in  one 
city  did,  Washington,  and  that  only  in 
part.  A  campaign  of  education  among 
the  colored  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  resulted  in  the  sale  of  $52,000 
in  stamps.  This  does  not  include  $800  a 
week  bought  by  the  children  in  the  schools 
and  the  amounts  bought  in  the  Federal 
departments  by  colored  employees,  nor  the 
individual  purchases  of  colored  persons." 


UNCLE  SAMS   HINTS  TO   SUBMARINE 
INVENTORS 


WITH  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  en- 
couraging inventors  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  antisubmarine  devices,  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  in  which  is  set  forth  all  that  the 
Navy  Department  has  learned  about 
undersea  warfare.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  enthusiasti  ;*  suggestions,  but  the  great 
majority  have  been  impracticable.  In 
many  the  electromagnet  played  an  im- 
portant part,  and  in  this  connection  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  quoting  from  the 
pamphlet,  says: 

Altho  the  laws  governing  the  use  of 
electromagnets  are  generally  known  and 
applied  in  a  practical  manner  in  a  multi- 
tude of  devices  in  common  use,  even  the 
man  of  wide  experience  will  be  astonished 
at  the  limited  range  of  their  effect. 

For  instance,  the  magnets  used  in  our 
manufacturing  plants  for  lifting  heavy 
masses  of  iron  or  steel  are  designed  to 
exercise  maximum  magnetic  effect,  and  for 
operation  requ're  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  electrical  energy ;  yet  a  magnet 
which  can  lift  twenty  tons,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  an  iron  plate  of  that  weight, 
will  not  lift  two  pounds  of  iron  or  steel  if 
separated  from  it  a  distance  of  two  feet. 
Therefore,  proposed  devices  which  depend 
on  the  attractive  power  of  magnets  for 
their  operation  in  deflecting  or  arresting 
torpedoes,  mines,  or  submarines,  must  be 
governed  by  the  simple  laws  of  magnetism. 
A  torpedo  weighing  approximately  2,500 
pounds  and  traveling  at  a  speed  of  from 
25  to  45  uiiles  an  hour    will  not  be  detlected 

to  any  considerable  degree  by  any  known 
application  of  magnetism;  ami  it  is  not 
believed  that  an  enem;  torpedo,  mine,  or 
submarine  will  ever  be  found  in  a  position 

to  be  interfered  with  effect  i\  eh  In  an\ 
electromagnetic  means,    however    powerful. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  sub- 
marines—  the   coast    defense    boat    of    from 

300   to   700   ton-'  displacement,  and  the 
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WHHTMOUT  THE  HIGHWAYS? 

What  we  do  in  this  war  is  definitely  limited  by 
our  transportation  facilities.  Railroads  and  high- 
ways  are  now 
wholly  inadequate. 

But  only  our  highways  are 
capable  of  quick  and  flex- 
ible expansion.  Permanent- 
ly  constructed  road  systems, 
which  will  stand  heavy  mo- 
tor truck  traffic  and  con- 
nect main  producing  cen- 
ters, are  as  necessary  to 
winning  the  war  as  are 
ships  and  guns. 

IndllStrV  ^as  °een  hampered  because  rail- 
**  roads  could  not  carry  the  fuel 
and  raw  materials  needed  for  the  vast  output  of 
war.  Motor  trucks  have  had  to  go  to  the  relief. 
But  motor  trucks  cannot  operate  efficiently  or 
economically  without  a  hard,  even  road  surface 
that  remains  so  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Commerce  of  .]var  J?a£s  firff  cal1  °£  ?ur 

railroad  facilities.  Other 
business  will  have  to  take  its  chances.  Short- 
haul  rail  traffic  will  be  discouraged  if  not  pro- 
hibited. Without  interurban  truck  service  over 
our  highways,  merchants  will  run  short  of 
goods  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  pinch  of 
doing  without. 

Agriculture  is  m*Ymg  recor^ to,  kee*p 

CT  a  steady  stream  or  loodsturrs 

flowing  from  farm  to  shipping  point  and  from 
shipping  point  overseas  to  feed  our  army  and 
our  allies.  We  at  home  must  rely  more  and 
more  upon  perishable  produce  which  cannot  be 
shipped  abroad.  But  a  steady  and  abundant 
supply  in  city  markets  cannot  be  assured  unless 
motor  trucks  can  operate  at  speed  over  roads 
which  are  passable  every  day  in  the  year. 


A  Main  Highway   "Somewhere  in  Pennsylvania" 

3.hor  ls  snort-  Every  worker  left  at  home 
has  double  duty  to  perform.  Ma- 
chinery must  be  made  to  multiply  man  power. 
Fast-moving  and  heavily  laden  trucks  must  re- 
place teams  and  drivers — provided  the  roads 
permit.  In  this  way  time  will  be  saved  and 
many  more  men  released  for  war  needs. 

W3.r  means  quick  movement  of  marching 
troops,  endless  motortruck  trains,  heavy 
batteries  of  cannon.  And  quick  movement 
means  broad,  hard,  even  roads.  Military  au- 
thorities in  this  country  have  repeatedly  called 
attention  to  our  lack  of  strategic  highways  so 
solidly  built  that  they  can  stand  the  weight  and 
speed  of  military  maneuver.  Concrete  roads 
should  radiate  from  training  camps,  forts,  muni- 
tion, industrial  and  producing  centers  like  the 
spokes  of  a  giant  wheel.  They  may  some  day 
prove  our  defense  against  hostile  invasion. 

Most  war  production  is  finally  and  completely  con- 
sumed— wasted.  Not  so  with  the  effort  expressed  in 
roads  of  concrete.  They  are  an  enduring  asset' 
destined,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  play  as  important 
a  role  in  the  development  of  national  welfare  and 
wealth  as  did  the  railroads  in  an  earlier  era. 


What  it  costs  to  build  important  highways  of  concrete  is  a  small  item  compared  with  what  they  earn. 
The  labor  required  is  nothing  compared  with  the  man  power  they  release  and  the  wealth  they  create. 
Railway  equipment  needed  for  hauling  the  necessary   materials  of  construction  is  an   infinitesimal   part 

of  the  transportation  facilities  they  provide.   Concrete  roads  are  nozv  needed  to  help  win  the 

war.      They  mean  investing  money  in  permanent  construction  instead  of  wasting  it  in  temporary  repairs. 
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HUBER 

light  [bur 


Built  to  Last! 


Il 
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OHE  Huber  Light  Four  is 
not  the  kind  of  tractor 
that  gives  fair  service  for 
a  season  or  so  and  then  goes  to 
pieces.  It  is  built  to  last  indefi- 
nitely, to  render  thorough  ser- 
vice all  year  round,  season  after 
season,  with  a  minimum  of 
attention  and  cost. 

The  units  that  go  into  the 
Huber  Light  Four  reflect  this 
policy.  Every  part  is  standard, 
guaranteed  by  its  manufacturers 
as  well  as  by  us.  These  units 
are  assembled  with  the  skill  and 
knowledge  that  comes  from  over 
forty  years'  experience  in  a  single 
business. 

Let  a  Huber  Light  Four  take 
care  of  your  fall  plowing.  Does 
the  work  of  4  men  and  12  horses. 
Plows  an  acre  an  hour.  In  the 
5,000  pound  class.  12  h.  p.  at 
the  draw-bar,  25  h.  p.  at  the 
belt.  4  cylinder  Waukesha  Mo- 
tor, Hyatt  Roller  Bearings,  Per- 
fex  Radiator.  Burns  gasoline, 
kerosene,  or  distillate.  Easily 
pulls  three  bottoms.  Center 
draft.  Road  speed  2XA,  to  4 
miles  per  hour. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer  and  booklet  "Doing 
the  Impossible."  It  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  the 
Huber  Light  Four. 

The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 

515  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 


E<  J.ZLJlr. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     in    every 
American  linine  where,  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


cruiser  of  from  800  to  2,500  tons'  displace- 
ment and  a  radius  of  action  of  about  8,000 
miles,  capable  of  operating  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  from  a  base 
"Somewhere  in  Europe."  While  Germany 
has  been  devoting  her  energy  to  turning 
out  even  a  larger  type  of  cruisers,  sugges- 
tions numbering  into  the  hundreds  have 
been  received  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties in  which  the  one-man  submarine  is 
advocated.  The  Board  says  this  subject 
has  been  given  exhaustive  consideration, 
but  declares: 

It  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  no 
small  submarine  can  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  power,  speed,  equipment,  and 
living-quarters  for  the  crew  to  enable  it  to 
operate  successfully  in  the  submarine  zone. 
Even  the  smallest  of  modern  submarines 
requires  a  number  of  devices  for  its  success- 
ful operation:  an  internal  combustion  en- 
gine, an  electric  motor — which  also  can  be 
used  as  a  generator  to  charge  the  storage- 
batteries — water  ballast  and  trimming 
tanks,  pumps,  air-compressors,  air-storage 
tanks,  torpedo-tubes,  storage  space  for 
torpedoes,  quarters  for  crew,  and  other 
machinery  and  auxiliaries. 

The  submarine  when  submerged  so  that 
its  periscope  does  not  project  above  the 
water  is  blind  but  not  deaf,  for  it  is  pro- 
vided with  sound  detectors,  or  microphones, 
that  will  indicate  the  approach  and  direc- 
tion of  a  ship,  if  its  own  machinery  is  at 
rest  or  moving  slowly,  with  noise  so  slight 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  listening. 

A  submarine  is  usually  equipped  with 
two  or  three  periscopes,  extending  about  12 
feet  above  the  conning- tower,  the  more  re- 
cent periscopes  being  of  the  "housirig" 
type,  which  permits  them  to  be  quickly 
raised  and  then  drawn  down  after  the 
observation,  thus  allowing  the  undersea 
boat  to  operate  much  nearer  the  surface, 
and  not  lose  time  in  changing  its  depth  of 
submergence. 

A  periscope  is  usually  designed  to  have 
about  a  45-degree  angle  of  horizontal  field 
of  vision,  and  the  vertical  field  may  be  less. 
It  is  rotated  by  the  observer  in  order  to 
scan  the  whole  horizon. 

When  a  submarine  is  cruising  on  the 
surface,  the  top  of  the  periscope  may  ex- 
tend to  a  height  of  23  or  24  feet  above  the 
water,  thus  giving  a  range  of  vision  of 
about  six  miles  to  the  horizon,  if  the  day  is 
bright,  while  an  observer  standing  upon 
the  conning-tower  can  see  the  horizon  at  a 
range  of  only  about  four  and  one-half 
miles;  however,  the  observer  can  usually 
see  much  more  distinctly  by  his  direct 
vision  than  through  the  periscope.  Th9 
upper  parts  of  ships  can,  of  course,  be  seen 
beyond  the  horizon. 

Experiments  have  been  performed  on  the 
subject  of  decreasing  the  visibility  of 
periscopes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  a  peri- 
scope, and  the  artistic  use  of  paint,  simu- 
lating foam  and  green  water,  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  making  a  periscope  invisible. 
A  periscope  so  painted,  projecting  a  few 
feet  above  the  water  from  a  motionless 
submarine,  can  be  seen  at  a  very  short 
range  only,  and  if  it  is  thrust  up  in  a  quick 
observation  and  then  withdrawn  the 
presence  of  the  submarino  is  usually  not 
disclosed. 

It  is,  however,  the  wake  of  the  periscope 
on  a  moving  submarine,  rather  than  the 
periscope  itself,  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  an  observer. 

A  submarine  may  be  equipped  with  from 
one  to  four,  or  even  more,  torpedo-tubes. 
These  tubes  arc  usually  located  in  the  bow, 


but  some  of  the  larger  vessels  also  have 
tubes  in  the  stern,  and  there  are  some  with 
broadside  tubes.  These,  however,  are 
not  German.  The  tubes  in  the  submarine 
usually  being  built  into  the  hull,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  aim  a  torpedo,  to  maneuver 
the  vessel  so  that  the  tube  points  at  the 
target.  Swiveled  torpedo-tubes  are  con- 
sidered undesirable  for  submarine  work. 

For  surface  operations  a  submarine  ia 
usually  provided  fore  and  aft  with  guns  of 
from  three-  to  six-inch  caliber.  Sometimes 
these  guns  are  secured  rigidly  to  the  deck, 
and  sometimes  housed  within  the  hull  and 
thrust  up  when  they  are  to  be  used.  A 
portable  machine  gun  is  also  usually 
provided. 

Telescopic  or  collapsible  masts  are  pro- 
vided, and  wireless  apparatus  operated 
upon  them,  particularly  at  night,  when 
the  masts  can  not  be  seen  by  an  enemy  even 
if  he  is  close  at  hand. 

Numerous  devices  and  attachments  have 
been  provided  to  enable  submarines  to  cut 
nets,  put  out  divers,  and  to  send  a  marking 
buoy  to  the  surface  in  case  of  accident,  and 
have  proved  more  or  less  ineffective. 

Probably  many  of  the  eager  suggesters 
of  such  devices  had  been  reading  some  of 
the  wonderful  undersea  exploits  of  Caplain 
Nemo,  and  altho  Jules  Verne's  engaging 
fiction  was  in  a  way  prophetic  of  the  modern 
submarine,  the  twentieth  century  marvel 
can  not  yet  duplicate  all  the  remarkable 
performances  of  the  Nautilus.     And  yet — 

If  it  is  in  good  order  and  the  hull  is  not 
punctured,  it  may  remain  resting  safely  on 
the  bottom  for  a  day  or  more  without  in- 
convenience to  the  crew.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  where  the  waters  are  less  than 
200  feet  in  depth,  a  submarine  might  he 
at  rest  on  the  bottom  and  detect  the  ap- 
proach of  a  vessel  several  miles  away.  In 
case  the  water  is  more  than  200  feet  in 
depth,  a  submarine  must  usually  be  kept 
in  motion,  to  obtain  steerageway,  in  order 
to  hold  its  proper  depth  of  submergence. 
This  speed  does  not  exceed  one  knot. 

Torpedoes  may  be  discharged  with  equal 
effectiveness  whether  the  submarine  is  on 
the  surface  or  is  submerged,  but,  at  the 
most  effective  range,  say  one-half  mile  or 
less,  the  superior  gun-fire  and  greater  ac- 
curacy of  the  guns  of  armed  merchantmen 
and  war-vessels  (because  of  their  higher 
and  steadier  gun-platforms)  make  the  de- 
feat of  the  submarine  operating  on  the 
surface  probable — in  fact,  almost  certain — 
if  the  torpedo  attack  is  unsuccessful.  A 
single  effective  shell  might  disable  or  sink 
the  submarine,  because  of  its  relatively 
small  positive  buoyancy,  while  the  surface 
vessel  might  have  many  shells  strike  it  and 
still  remain  in  a  seaworthy  condition. 

After  discussing  these  suggestions  for  new 
devices  for  the  submarine  the  pamphlet 
takes  up  the  question  of  defense  for  mer- 
chantmen and  transports,  many  of  which 
are  now  equipped  with  microphones  to 
detect  the  presence  of  an  enemy  undersea. 
The  Post-Dispatch  says: 

Many  designs  of  nets  and  such  devices 

are  suggested,  and  most  of  them  arc  in- 
tended to  be  attached  to  the  hull  of  the 
vessel  to  be  protected.  Many  other  sug- 
gestions along  these  lines,  differing  only  in 
some    of    their    minor   characteristics    from 

the  foregoing,  hare  been  received.    Up  to 

the  presenl  time  not  one  of  these  proposals 
involving  screens  of  an\    kind  lias  re.ehed 

the  approval  of  the  Navj    Department  or 

of   the   Merchant    Marine.     The    principal 
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Cleveland  Tractor 


A  Tractor  That  Does  The  Things 
You  Want  a  Tractor  To  Do 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  not  confined 
to  a  narrow  field  of  service.  It  does  the 
things  you  want  a  tractor  to  do. 

It  plows,  it  harrows,  it  plants,  it  reaps. 
Its  great  power  and  small  size  enable  it  to 
work  satisfactorily  in  difficult,  awkward 
places.  It  works  efficiently  under  and 
among  small  trees,  close  up  to  fence  corners, 
around  boulders,  on  hillsides,  over  ditches, 
gullies  and  rough  ground. 

With  600  square  inches  of  traction  sur- 
face, it  goes  through  sand,  gravel,  gumbo, 
mud  and  even  wet  clay  without  packing 
the  soil. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  lays  down  its 
own  tracks,  crawls  on  them,  and  picks  them 
up  again  as  it  goes  along — just  like  the 
famous  war  "tanks." 

It  does  faster  and  better  work  than  was 
possible  before.  It  plows  3/4  miles  an 
hour — eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — equal  to 


the  work  of    three  good  men  with  three 
3-horse  teams  under  favorable  conditions. 

But  the  Cleveland  is  far  more  than  just 
a  tractor.  With  pulley  and  belt,  it  will 
saw,  cut  ensilage,  pump — and  do  the  things 
you  demand  of  a  stationary  engine. 

In  addition  it  can  be  used  for  hauling 
the  manure  spreader,  for  grading,  dragging 
logs  and  pulling  road  machinery. 

It  develops  1  2  horsepower  at  the  draw- 
bar and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  Yet 
with  all  this  power  the  complete  machine 
weighs  less  than  3200  pounds,  and  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  is  required  for  a 
single  horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  en- 
gineer, designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 
It  is  built  under  his  personal  supervision, 
and  is  constructed  for  long  service.  The 
track  sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel 
pins  which  have  their  bearings  in  hardened 


steel  bushings.  Gears  are  protected  by  dirt 
proof  cases  and  are  of  the  same  high  quality 
as  those  of  the  best  trucks.  The  finest 
materials  are  used  throughout. 

Farming  today  demands  the  most  com- 
prehensive machinery  obtainable  —  ma- 
chinery that  is  useful  in  doing  many  differ- 
ent things — machinery  that  is  adaptable  to 
widely  varying  conditions. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  looking  to  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  in  the  present  crisis. 
And  the  Cleveland  is  meeting  the  demands 
— severe  as  they  are — and  is  making  more 
money  for  its  owners. 

It  is  tiuly  the  tractor  that  does  the  things 
you  want  a  tractor  to  do. 

Nearly  every  farm  can  use  one  or  more 
Clevelands  to  speed  up  production  and  cut 
down  costs.  Write  today  lor  complete 
information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Cleveland  dealer. 


"^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

18993  Euclid  Avenue 
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LOCKWOOD.  GREENE 

&  CO. 

ENGINEERS 


GUNS  and  ammunition  alone  cannot  win 
the  war.     Shoes,  shirts  or  leggings  may 
seem  to  be  small  details  but  in  reality  they  are 
important  factors. 

Among  other  things  which  our  soldiers  needed, 
for  protection  against  the  heavy  snows  and  fre- 
quent rains  of  northern  France,  were  6,000,000 
raincoats  or  "slickers." 

Only  a  few  concerns  in  the  country  were  ad- 
equately equipped  to  produce  the  cloth  required 
in  the  short  time  specified.  One  of  our  clients, 
Pacific  Mills,  took  over  half  of  the  order — 
30,000,000  yards.  They  were  able  to  do  this  by 
reason  of  recent  extensions,  planned  and  executed 
to  make  them  ready  for  just  such  an  emergency. 

For  many  years,  Pacific  Mills  has  been  steadily 
developing  its  properties  until  it  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  producers  of  gray  cloth  and  the  larg- 
est textile  finishing  plant  in  the  world. 

Pacific  Mills  were  ready  when  the  govern- 
ment's call  came.  Could  you  today  meet  a 
similar  demand  in  your  line  of  production  ? 

Perhaps  a  rearrangement  of  machinery,  an  im- 
provement in  some  department,  a  change  in  this 
or  that  shop  system  would  put  your  plant  in  a 
position  to  meet  unusual  war-time  requirements. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office — let  us  know  what 
your  problem  is.  Also  ask  for  the  book,  "Build- 
ing with  Foresight. ' ' 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  k  CO.,  ENGINEERS 

Boston,  60  Federal  Street        Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Atlanta,  Healey  Building        New  York,  101  Park  Avenue 

Canada— LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


PARTIAL  VIEW  OF  PACIFIC  MILLS.SOUTH  LAWRENCE  .MASS. 
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objections  to  these  devices  are  that  they 
are  heavy,  difficult  to  hold  in  position, 
unmanageable  in  a  heavy-  sea,  and  that 
they  interfere  with  the  speed  and  with  the 
ability  of  the  vessel  to  maneuver.  Many 
of  the  suggested  devices  would  prevent  the 
launching  of  life-boats  or  rafts  from  the 
vessel.  It  is  barely  possible,  however,  that 
there  may  be  developed  some  form  of  this 
general  plan  which  will  be  found  practi- 
cable. In  no  other  field  have  so  many  sug- 
gestions or  so  many  duplicate  inventions 
been  presented  to  the  Board. 

Pontoons  and  boats,  from  which  plates 
or  screens  are  sometimes  designed  to  be 
suspended  to  intercept  a  torpedo,  either 
self-propelled  or  towed  on  both  sides  of  the 
vessel  or  convoy  to  be  protected,  have  been 
proposed,  but  require  so  much  power  to 
propel  that  they  are  considered  wholly 
impracticable. 

Many  forms  of  furled  nets,  to  be  opened 
in  front  of  an  approaching  torpedo,  have 
been  proposed;  nets  contained  in  shells  to 
be'  discharged  from  guns  and  to  be  released 
on  striking  the  water;  nets  to  be  dropt  over 
the  side  of  a  vessel  when  the  torpedo's 
approach  is  noticed,  etc.  The  operation  of 
these  devices,  even  if  practicable  as 
mechanisms,  would  require  an  appreciable 
time  interval,  and  even  if  the  torpedo's 
approach  were  detected  the  few  seconds 
intervening  between  its  being  observed  and 
its  striking  the  ship  would  probably  be 
insufficient  to  permit  of  their  use. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  fighting  sub- 
marines which  include  the  use  of  airplanes, 
dirigible  balloons,  and  kites,  none  has 
proved  effective  except  within  a  limited 
area,  being  unable  to  operate  successfully 
far  out  at  sea.  It  has  been  the  general 
impression  that  submarines  against  sub- 
marines are  not  successful  as  destroyers. 
Says  The  Post- Dispatch: 

This  belief  was  also  held  by  the  general 
naval  staffs  of  the  various  combatants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  however,  Allied 
submarines  have  been  successfully  used  in 
destroying  enemy    submarines. 

In  operating  against  hostile  submarines, 
the  hunting  submarine  may  employ  one  of 
two  methods:  it  may  remain  totally  sub- 
merged and  take  observations  by  thrusting 
up  the  periscope  every  few  minutes,  or  it 
may  remain  on  the  surface  and  only  dive 
when  the  enemy  submarine  is  sighted.  In 
both  cases  the  hunting  submarine  ma- 
neuvers very  slowly,  in  order  to  avoid  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  prevent  detection  by  means  of  listening 
devices.  The  method  of  total  submergence 
is  used  in  restricted  waters,  such  as  chan- 
nels and  lanes  through  which  the  enemy 
submarine  must  pass.  Torpedoes  are  used 
when  submarines  fight  each  other,  and,  if 
possible,  the  extremely  effective  ram.  All 
submarines  can  ram  without  specially 
designed  devices  for  so  doing. 

A  submarine  is  most  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  gun-tire  when  it  is  on  the  surface 
recharging  the  storage-batteries,  for  the 
gases  rising  during  this  operation  are 
stifling  and  must  be  vented  into  the  air, 
and  several  minutes  are  required  to  close 
the  hatches  and  submerge. 

Tlie  modern  submarine  torpedo  varies 
in  size  according  to  the  service  lor  which  it 
i>  intended,  and  ranges  from  14  inches  in 
diameter  and  1">  feel  in  length  to  21  inches 
in  diameter  and  21  feet  in  length,  weighing 

from    l.(XK)    to    2,000    pounds,    the    smaller 

type  being  used  bj  the  Germans  to  sink 
unprotected  freight-  and  passenger-ships  at 
shorl  range. 


It  is  capable  <>!'  ;>  s)><><><1  of  more  than  .i<) 
miles  |mt  hour,  and  when  traveling  at 
normal  speed  possesses  great  moment  inn. 
about  0.5,000  foot-seoond-pounds. 

A  torpedo  is  projected  by  means  of  a 
special  form  of  tube  or  gun.  The  tube  is 
usually  built  into  the  hull  of  the  submarine, 
in  which  case  it  is  aimed  by  maneuvering 
the  boat.  In  the  case  of  destroyers  ami 
battle-ships,  the  torpedo  may  be  projected 
from  submerged  tubes  or  from  deck  tubes. 

Generally  speaking,  torpedoes  are  pro- 
jected from  submerged  tubes  by  ((im- 
prest air  and  from  deck  tubes  by  a  small 
charge  of  gunpowder.  Snbmerged  tubes 
on  Imt  tie-ships,  however,  may  bo  designed 
to  use  either  powder  or  comprest  air. 
When  the  torpedo  is  fired  from  a  submerged 
tube,  the  comprest  air  or  the  gas  from 
the  powder  follows  the  torpedo  out  of  the 
tube  with  a  rush  and  causes  an  eruption 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  is  visible 
for  a  considerable  distance.  As  a  result 
of  the  warning  given  by  this  eruption, 
vessels  have  sometimes  been  able  to  escape 
the  torpedoes  by  a  quick  maneuver. 

The  torpedo  keeps  a  fairly  accurate 
course  by  means  of  a  gyroscopic  steering 
mechanism,  which  is  immune  to  outside 
magnetic  disturbance. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  for  a  torpedo  to  be  electrically 
propelled  from  a  ship  by  means  of  a  flexible 
cable  connecting  it  with  the  ship.  This 
was  the  first  type  of  torpedo  built,  but  was 
discarded  for  the  present  dirigible  type,  as 
the  weight  of  cable,  difficulties  in  insula- 
tion, etc.,  render  it  of  no  practical  value. 


HERE'S  A 


'RARA  AVIS,"  A  POPULAR 
NEWS  CENSOR 


MAJOR-GENERAL  FRANK  McIN- 
TYRE,  who  has  been  holding  down 
the  dual  job  in  Washington  of  Army 
Censor  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  has  been  transferred  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  The 
promotion  is  highly  commended  by  all 
Army  officers  stationed  at  the  Capital,  but 
the  General  is  not  quite  content.  He 
wants  service  at  the  Front,  has  wanted  it 
ever  since  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  and  sitting  at  a  desk  irks  him.  And 
yet  his  new  job  is  the  second  highest  in 
responsibility  in  the  Army  in  the  United 
States,  since  he  will  be  acting  Chief  of 
Staff  whenever  General  March  has  to  leave 
his  post.  At  West  Point  Mclntyre  was 
known  as  a  "math,  shark,"  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  says: 

In  the  early  '80s  General  Mclntyre 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Even  at  that  time  he  was  such  a  mathe- 
matical prodigy  that  he  was  excused  from 
class  work  and  appointed  to  help  instruct 
his  fellow  students  in  the  intricacies  of 
geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus, 
and  other  higher  branches  of  the  science. 
A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Alabama  con- 
tingent at  West  Point,  Frank  McInt3Te 
took  the  examination  and  entered  the  mili- 
tary school  of  the  nation.  His  classmates 
say  that  no  man  of  his  day  ever  got  through 
West  Point  courses  with  the  ease  of  the 
Alabama  youth. 

Mclntyre  came  out  of  West  Point  in 
1S86,  tenth  in  a  class  of  seventy-seven,  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Nineteenth  Infantry.  From  the  date 
of  his  graduation  until  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  in  1898,  with  the  exception  of  a  | 
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at  Tractor  Demonstrations 


At  practically 
every  tractor  dem- 
onstration  you 
will  see  Oliver 
tractor  plows  pro v- 
ing  the  claims 
made  for  them. 

At  Wheatland 
in  1916  they  were 
the  plowing  equip- 
ment of  the  prize 
winning  outfit. 

Again  in  1917  they 
were  pulled  by  the 
machine  that  won  the 
highest  award  for  good 
plowing  —  scoring  98 
cut  of  a  possible  100 
points. 


By  such  results  as 
these,  at  demonstrations 
large  and  small  and  on 
farm  fields  through- 
out the  country,  Oliver 
Plows  have  bred  a 
confidence  frankly  con- 
fessed wherever  tractor 
manufacturer  and  trac- 
tor owner  meet. 

At  Toronto  in  1916 
at  Fremont  last  year 
they  were  not  only 
the  plowing  equipment 
for  the  majority  of 
tractors— they  were  the 
plows  most  watched 
and  most  commended. 
This  year  at  Salina, 
Kansas,  they  will  again 
prove  themselves. 


Furnished  with  combined  rolling  coulters  and  jointers 
—  quick    detachable    shares  —  chilled   or  steel   bases. 

2  Bottom  Plow,  $175—3  Bottom  Plow,  $225 
4  Bottom  Plow,  $310— Plus  Freight  Charges 

Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


OLIVER 

Tractor  Plows 


i 


> 
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Stop  for  an  instant  and  picture  the  epoch-making  changes  which 
have  transformed  the  world  in  the  comparatively  few  years  since 
the  American  Indian  gave  place  to  the  white  man's  civilization. 


Accuracy  is  essential  in  ball  bearings  and  is  gauged  in  ten- 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  From  the  beginning,  accuracy 
has  been  a  Fafnir  maxim,  and  The  Fafnir  Bearing 
Company  was  a  pioneer  in  the  production  of  high  grade, 
American  made  ball  bearings. 

THE  FAFNIR  BEARING  COMPANY 


Detroit 
752  David  Whitney  BWIg. 


Conrad  Patent  Licensee 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago 
1919  South  Michigan  Ave. 
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brief  stay  at  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  honors,  and  four  years 
as  instructor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point,  Mclntyre  drew  the  usual  routine  of 
garrison  duty  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Ho  sorvod  several  years  of  that 
time  in  Texas  and  Michigan. 

When  the  war  with  Spain  began,  Mc- 
lntyre was  a  captain  and  went  to  Porto 
Rico  with  the  Nineteenth  Infantry.  When 
peace  was  declared  he  became  inspector- 
general  on  the  staff  of  General  Guy  V. 
Henry,  and  later  adjutant-general  of  the 
Department  of  Porto  Rico.  Soon  there- 
after he  was  transferred  to  the  Philippines, 
where  he  passed  three  years,  mostly  in  the 
Visayan  Islands,  where  he  was  regimental 
adjutant  and  then  adjutant-general  of  the 
Department  of  Cebu  untd  the  surrender  of 
the  insurgents.  He  spoke  Spanish  fluently, 
and,  more  than  almost  any  other  man  in 
the  American  Army  of  occupation,  he  dis- 
played an  ability  to  understand  the  Filipino 
and  to  deal  with  the  natives  in  a  way  which 
won  their  entire  confidence  and  esteem. 

In  1903,  when  the  General  Staff  was 
created  by  Congress,  General  Mclntyre 
was  recalled  to  Washington  for  service 
upon  it.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  and  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  which  represented  the 
governmental  end  of  the  Philippine  adminis- 
tration in  Washington.  In  1910  he  became 
a  colonel  and  was  assigned  as  assistant  to 
Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  chief 
of  the  Bureau,  who  is  now  leading  the  New 
England  Division  in  France.  When  Gen- 
eral Edwards  was  sent  to  Panama  by  this 
Administration  to  place  that  possession  on 
a  war-basis,  Mclntyre  was  promoted  to  a 
brigadier-generalship  and  made  head  of  the 
Insular  Bureau.  Upon  the  retirement  of 
Major  Douglas  McArthur,  now  a  brigadier- 
general  and  decorated  by  France  for  gal- 
lantry in  action,  retired  as  army  censor 
and  assigned  to  foreign  service,  General 
Mclntyre  took  over  that  arduous  job  along 
with  his  former  duties. 

General  Mclntyre  is  popular  with  the 
newspaper  representatives  in  Washington 
— which  is  rather  unusual  for  a  censor — 
for  he  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to  know  what  their 
fighting  men  are  doing  so  long  as  the 
information  does  not  help  the  enemy.  It 
is  largely  due  to  the  broad  censorship  ideas 
of  General  Mclntyre  that  the  cordial  rela- 
tions of  the  press  and  the  Army  exist 
to-day.     The  Post  says: 

It  was  General  Mclntyre  who,  by  diplo- 
matic work,  helped  pacify  a  troublesome 
situation  in  Santo  Domingo  a  few  years  ago, 
and  brought  peace  and  order  out  of  a 
chronic  condition  of  chaos  which  looked 
absolutely  hopeless. 

In  the  days  when  the  good-natured,  but 
highly  explosive,  General  Edwards  was 
head  of  insular  affairs,  Mclntyre  was  a 
source  of  constant  amusement  to  callers  at 
the  Bureau  by  the  diplomatic  way  in  which 
he  censored  Edward's  brimstonian  tele- 
phone conversations  by  translating  them 
to  the  recipient  in  the  most  polite  and 
courteous  replies  possible.  One  instance  of 
this  kind  was  current  talk  in  Washington 
for  several  days.  A  certain  person  of  some 
importance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing of  a  pest  to  Edwards',  called  on  the 
telephone  one  day  to  ask  an  appointment 
with  Edwards.  The  telephone  call  inter- 
rupted an  important  conference,  and  Mc- 
lntyre held  his  hand  over  the  apparatus 


while  he  delivered  the  message  to  Edwards, 
expecting  an  "explosion." 

"Tell  the  blankety-blankeu  idiot  to  go  to 
blankety-blank,"  snorted  Edwards.  "I 
have  no  time  for  such  blankety-blank 
foolishness." 

Without  batting  an  eye,  Mclntyre  re- 
moved his  hand  from  the  mouthpiece  and 
this  is  the  way  he  delivered  the  message: 

"General  Edwards  presents  his  compli- 
ments and  says  he  greatly  regrets  that 
circumstances  beyond  his  control  will  pre- 
vent his  taking  up  this  important  matter 
at  this  time." 

Edwards  looked  at  Mclntyre  and  then 
at  the  others  present,  and  broke  out  in  a 
peal  of  laughter  that  could  be  heard  a 
block.  He  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
could  take  a  joke,  and  he  often  said  that 
Mclntyre,  in  his  quiet,  diplomatic  way, 
was  one  of  the  most  amusing  men  he  ever 
knew.  He  meant  it,  too,  for  Edwards 
never  failed,  in  talking  to  mutual  friends, 
to  speak  of  Mclntyre  in  the  highest  possible 
terms.  Anybody  who  knows  Mclntyre 
knows  that  he  will  never  complain  about 
anything;  that  he  will  do  any  job  set  before 
him,  and  do  it  well,  but  they  also  know 
that  having  said  once  he  wanted  active 
service  in  France  he  meant  what  he  said 
for  all  time. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


SOMETHING  of  the  great  projects  that 
have  been  pushed  forward  by  America 
since  the  United  States  plunged  whole- 
heartedly into  the  war  are  hinted  at  by 
Lieut.  Carl  K.  Hill,  of  Morristown,  Tenn. 
The  Lieutenant  has  been  transferred  to 
Intermediate  Supply  Depot  No.  2  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France, 
and  he  writes  home  in  a  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Morristown  Republican: 

I  am  very  contented  with  my  new  work. 
I  have  a  real  job,  at  a  real  place,  and  every- 
thing is  moving  along  very  smoothly.  I 
wish  you  could  see  this  place,  where  possi- 
bly the  most  stupendous  project  in  France 
is  being  prosecuted.  It  is  known  as 
General  Intermediate  Storage  Depot  and  is 
composed  of  supply  depots  of  all  depart- 
ments. If  I  told  you  something  of  the 
immensity  of  the  place,  the  square  miles 
it  covers,  the  miles  and  miles  of  trackage, 
and  the  innumerable  activities  carried  on, 
you  would  appreciate  to  some  extent  the 
bigness  of  it  all.  Have  you  ever  been  in  an 
enormous  factory,  where  myriads  of  men 
are  engaged  in  ceaseless  activity,  all  work- 
ing in  a  common  cause  for  a  common  end? 
Well,  you  get  somewhat  the  same  atmos- 
phere here  except  that  it  is  dominated  by 
the  war-spirit,  the  spirit  which  causes 
men  to  brave  hardship  and  privation  in 
order  that  the  common  enemy  may  be 
brought  to  his  knees.  It  is  inspiring  here, 
for  one  feels  that  he  is  an  integral  part  in 
the  great  war-machinery  and  is  close  to  the 
mighty  heart  of  the  machine. 

The  other  day  we  had  an  American 
engine  in  the  yards  and  it  created  quite  a 
sensation.  It  actually  made  me  homesick. 
Being  in  charge  of  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing here,  I  get  to  know  the  railroad  offi- 
cials pretty  well,  especially  the  crews  who 
switch  on  the  yards.  So  I  piled  up  in  the 
engine  and  was  driven  about  over  the 
yards.  While  the  engine  was  made  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  it  is  the 
French  type,  which  means  no  cowcatcher, 
screw-gear  instead  of  reverse  lever,  and  no 


Don't  Throw 
That  Old 
Tire  Away— 

Reinforce  it  with  a  Goody  e a  r 
Inside  Tire  Protector  and 
get   many  extra   miles 


FEW  tires  are  completely 
worn  out  when  thrown 
away.  Most  of  them  are 
capable  of  considerable  extra 
mileage  if  given  a  little  help. 
The  Goodyear  Inside  Tire 
Protector  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide complete  and  dependable 
reinforcement  for  the  worn  or 
weakened  casing.  Carefully 
made,  of  fine  materials,  it  is 
a  means  of  getting  at  low  cost 
many  miles  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost.  Try  a  Good- 
year Inside  Tire  Protector  in 
one  of  your  worn  tires.  It 
costs  little  and  saves  much. 
Remember,  the  last  thousand 
miles  are  the  cheapest. 

The  Goodyear  Tire-Saver 
Kit  is  an  assortment  of  the 
most  needed  tire  accessories 
handily  arranged  in  a 
compact  package.  Your 
car    should  carry    one. 


.ooo® 

TIRE  SAVS  aS 


Copyright  1918,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Put  your  colors 
'At  the  Front: 


Whirling  into  popularity!  That's  what  the 
new  red- white-and-blue  Whirlyflagis  doing. 
Buy  one  for  the  front  of  your  automobile, 
bicycle,  motorboat,  motorcycle  or  truck. 

"Whirlyflag"  is  weatherproof,  being  made 
of  beautifully  enameled  metal.  It  goes 
through  sun  and  storm  alike  and  comes  out 
quite  unharmed.  This  bright,  spinning  repro- 
duction of  the  national  emblem  is  an  at- 
tractive addition  to  your  machine.  Train 
your  spotlight  on  it  at  night — the  effect  is 
beautiful  and  inspiring. 

"Whirlyflag"  is  also  made  to  represent 
the  British  Union  Jack. 

If  you  cannot  get  one  in  the  stores  near 
you,  send  us  a  dollar  and  wt  will  mail  one 
to  you,  postpaid. 

There  is  a  steadily-growing  demand  for  Whirly- 
fiagi.  Dealers  and  jobbers  can  procure  necessary 
information  by  writing  Dept.  L 

THE  PRISMOLITE  COMPANY 
4th  and  Gay  Streets,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Whirlyfla 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
QUESTION    ANSWERER 

Any  question  you  would  need  to  ask  about  a  word 
in  any  meaning  or  significance  you  will  find  clearly 
and  fully  answered  in  Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

80,000  vocabulary  terms  are  contained  in  the  1,000 
pages  of  this  volume.  There  are  1,200  illustrations 
and  11,700  explanations  of  synonyms.  It  is  also 
a  book  of  information  on  every  subject  imaginable. 
Cloth  bound,  $1.75;  with  thumb-notch  index,  $2.05;  half- 
leather,  with  index,  $2.50;  full  limp  leather,  with  index,  $5.00 
Postage,  1 6  cents  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Sent 
Free 


This  Booklet 


"The  Secret  of 
Successful  Scenario  Writing 

ANEW  ART  is  calling — the  art  of  scenario  writing. 
Foi  the  moving  picture  industry  is  lacing  a  fam- 
ine in  story  ideas.  Fabulous  prices  arc  being  paid 
today— $500  to  J 1000  and  mote  lor  5  reel  scripts;  $50 
to  $250  for  short  comedies.  Producers  are  forced  to 
pay  these  prices.  For  Los  Angeles  studios,  alone,  now 
Deed  .r>000  new  stories  a  year. 

If  you  have  a  movie  idea  you  have  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity right  now  to  sell  it  for  a  \nv.  fee  and  see  it  on  the 

screen.     POT    now,    lor    the    6rs|    time.  leS  8   plan  to. 

teach  you  by  direct  example,  jn, i   how  to  pieparc  your 
Idea  •  tor  the  sci.     ii 

Gcniun  Ih  not  reaulrsd.  \  knowledge  of  the  basic  nrbieiplee  Im 
all  you  nerd.    Writ.1  for   ih-w  booklet    "Th*-  Socrel  of  Successful 

Writintf."  by  Frederics  Palmer.  On-   man  who 
produced  scenarios  In  nin.'  month*.    Read  in   this  boos   llie  unto 
irraph    IctterH    of   CeMSfl    B,     I  ►.  ■  M 1 1 1 .  - .     Mabel    Normand,        Fatty" 
Arhm-kle    and    others,     R.-ad    what    tin-    biK    stars  SSJ    about    ths 
Palmer  Plan  uml  how  badly  thry  ni't'il  new  *> 

Thin  booh  i«  KHKK.  It  (ires  roo  sll  the  details.  A  postcard 
■rill  brlnff  it.  No  obligation.  Atioi.lv  opoortunlt)  In  a  new  burn 
paid  nolo  of  art.  If  you  think  you  have  an  Idea,  send  In  your  name 
and  address  PSMM, 

Palmer    Photoplay  Corporation 

Suite  S8T-A,  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldir  Lou  Anicelst,  Cal. 


seat  for  the  engineer  or  fireman.  The  poor 
devils  have  to  stand  up  all  the  time.  I 
feed  them  all  cigarets,  from  engine  wiper  to 
station-agent,  and  as  a  result  manage  to  get 
anything  out  of  them  I  want  in  the  way  of 
switching  ears,  empties,  etc. 

The  felt  hat,  the  Montana,  worn  by  the 
A.  E.  F.,  is  to  be  discarded.  It  will  be 
replaced  by  what  is  known  as  the  "over- 
seas cap,"  a  small  affair  somewhat  similar 
to  the  French  furlough  cap.  It  looks  like  a 
square  from  the  side  and  like  a  triangle 
from  the  front.  It  can  be  folded  up  and 
put  in  the  pocket  or  hung  from  the  belt. 
Owing  to  the  small,  compact  size,  it  will 
permit  a  gas-mask  to  be  easily  adjusted 
and  this,  I  think,  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  change.  It  will  be  olive-drab,  the 
same  color  as  the  uniform.  I  hate  to  see 
the  service  hat  go,  for  it  is  truly  American, 
absolutely  distinctive,  whereas  the  new 
cap  is  modeled  after  the  French. 

Of  the  spring  rains  Lieutenant  Hill 
writes:  "I  never  saw  a  place  where  it 
rains  with  so  much  enthusiasm  and  gener- 
osity. It  rains  so  much  that  the  soil  can 
not  take  it  up.  Consequently  one  has  to 
dig  only  a  few  inches  to  strike  water." 
With  true  American  ingenuity  the  copious 
supply  of  water  has  been  promptly  utilized. 
The  Lieutenant  thus  describes  the  method 
the  men  have  devised  to  get  water  for 
washing  purposes: 

They  have  sunk  an  ordinary  barrel,  with 
a  few  holes  bored  in  the  side,  up  to  the  head. 
The  water  seeps  through  the  dirt,  which  is 
almost  sand,  into  the  barrel,  thus  forming 
a  natural  filter;  and  the  bojrs  have  an 
unfailing  supply.  Very  simple,  n'est-ce  pas? 
Our  fire-fighting  facilities  are  somewhat 
limited  and  we  rely  largely  upon  buckets. 
At  convenient  places  we  have  dug  holes  in 
the  ground  about  four  feet  square  and  three 
feet  deep,  and  they  are  always  filled  with 
water,  thus  forming  a  perennial  spring,  so 
to  speak. 

Our  food  is  excellent  and  we  all  have 
wonderful  appetites.  I  have  gained  six 
pounds  since  coming  here,  a  real  tribute  to 
a  wholesome  diet,  hard  work,  and  regular 
hours  and  habits.  Wheatless  and  meat- 
less days  are  unknown  here,  that  is,  in  the 
Army,  and  if  you  hear  of  any  soldier  con- 
nected with  the  A.  E.  F.  complaining  about 
the  food,  you  can  just  put  it  down  as  a 
fabrication.  Our  men  have  almost  as  good 
food  as  the  officers.  It  is  the  same,  in  fact, 
except  that  the  officers  occasionally  have 
dessert  a  little  oftener. 

Our  men  get  oatmeal  for  breakfast  three 
times  a  week,  bacon  and  eggs  once  a  week, 
rice  pudding,  salmon  croquets,  corn-pies, 
corn,  rice,  and  tomato  fritters,  jam,  ham- 
burger steak,  tenderloin  steaks,  fried  steak 
and  smothered  onions,  raisin  cobblers,  fig 
cobblers,  prune  pudding,  and  of  course  the 
ordinary  vegetables  such  as  beans,  peas, 
and  potatoes.  It  is  of  passing  interest  to 
note  that  the  men  never  have  German 
fried  potatoes,  it  is  American  fried.  So  all 
thai  stuff  about  the  boys  over  here  getting 
nothing  but  slum,  blllly-beef,  and  hard- 
tack is  utter  rot  and  the  person  who  spreads 
such  a  report  is  not  only  a  liar  but  a  Friend 
of  Hill  Kaiser. 

Taking  it  by  and  lar^e,  we  arc  well 
situated  and  our  lot  is  a  not  unenviable  one. 
( roeasionauy  we  get  pretty  homesick  for  the 
aighl  of  a  prettj  American  girl.  These 
French  maidens  are  all  right  in  their  wa\  . 
attractive  and  vivaoioUS,  hut  they  can't 
come  up  tn  tin  American  girl  in  any  re- 
spect     Sn  iiu n't  worn  about  my  returning 


with  one  of  these  little  damsels.  I  have 
been  over  here  for  eight  months  now,  and 
my  heart  is  still  back  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A. 

James  M.  West,  another  Morristown 
boy,  is  with  the  United  States  Signal  Corps 
in  France.  The  Republican  prints  a  letter 
to  his  father  in  which  he  tells  of  the  work 
back  of  the  Front: 

We  have  been  on  the  move  lately,  so  you 
know  we  have  been  pretty  busy.  Our 
preparations  to  move  are  done  pretty 
quickly.  It  took  me  just  twenty  minutes 
to  pack  my  belongings  in  a  barracks-bag, 
and  about  ten  minutes  to  roll  my  pack, 
which  always  contains  sheets,  half-tent, 
two  blankets,  emergency  rations,  mess  kit, 
and  a  few  necessary  toilet  articles.  This 
we  carried  on  our  backs  to  the  train  on 
which  we  embarked.  This  time  we  moved 
all  our  supplies,  except  traveling  rations, 
equipment,  and  barrack-bags,  by  trucks, 
so  we  all  packed  up  the  night  before  with 
the  exception  of  our  rolls. 

This  French  train-service  is  what  gets 
a  fellow's  goat.  In  their  methods  of 
switching  they  always  carry  a  mixed  train 
of  box  cars  and  coaches,  mostly  all  box 
cars.  They  do  more  backing  up  than  they 
go  forward,  any  way  it  took  us  just  about 
ten  hours  to  make  sixty  miles. 

We  stopt  at  one  of  the  towns  for  dinner 
and  were  fed  at  an  American  Red-Cross 
station.  The  waitresses  were  Americans 
and,  believe  me,  it  sure  seemed  good  to 
talk  to  an  American  lady  again.  We  hardly 
know  how  to  talk  to  them  after  jabbering 
French  so  much. 

The  work  we  are  going  to  do  is  a  more 
responsible  job  and  our  company  was 
selected  out  of  a  possible  ten  others  to  do 
the  work,  so  that  means  we  made  good  on 
the  job.  They  are  doing  some  tough 
fighting  on  the  Front  now  and  something 
may  happen  at  any  time. 

Back  in  the  last  town  we  were  in,  some  of 
the  best  people  in  the  town  adopted  a  lot  of 
us  fellows  temporarily  in  order  to  give  us 
a  place  to  go  evenings.  In  return  for 
this  our  Major  let  us  give  them  an  enter- 
tainment at  one  of  the  hotels.  This  town 
has  a  big  historical  name,  also  the  hotel 
where  we  had  the  entertainment;!  we  also 
had  a  baseball  game  on  Saturday  for  the 
amusement  of  ourselves  and  the  French 
spectators  who  seemed  greatly  interested 
in  both  our  methods  of  work  and  our  games. 
They  should  be,  for  they  certainly  don't 
know  the  modern  methods;  every  thing 
back  here  reminds  me  of  the  ancient  his- 
tory 1  used  to  study  in  school. 

You  are  right  about  there  being  a  big 
bunch  of  soldiers  over  here,  more  than  any 
on<  in  the  States  would  think.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  big  task  to  supply  an  army  on  the 
Front.  It  is  said  it  takes  three  men  back 
of  the  Front  for  every  one  that  is  on  the 
fighting-line,  so  you  can  form  a  little  idea 
of  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  falls 
on  the  different  branches  of  service,  such 
as  the  engineers,  signal  corps,  etc.  Uncle 
Sam  is  constructing  railroads,  telephone- 
lines,  training-stations,  hospitals,  etc.,  as 
fast  as  possible  with  the  available  men  and 
material. 

Our  barracks  consists  now  of  an  old 
chateau,  formerly  used  by  the  French  for 
German  prisonera  It  makes  a  dandy 
barracks — part  of  us  writing,  the  rest  read- 
ing by  a  OOSy  tire  to-night.  So  you  see  we 
have  comforts  enough  at   times. 

The  French  are  rather  a  serious-minded 
kind  of  people,  and  they  can't  tret  accus- 
tomed to  the  frivolous  ami  happy-go-luolrj 
spirit    of   the    Americans.      The  Americans 
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Looks   Like   Camouflage 

But  It  Is  Just  the  Reflection  of  the  Surroundings 
In  the  Highly  Finished  Body  of  the  New  Reo  Light  Four 


Referring  of  course,  to  the  cut  of  the 
car  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Usually  we  retouch  photographs  of 
this  kind  to  eliminate  the  reflections. 
That  is  what  gives  the  average  auto- 
mobile illustration  such  a  lifeless 
look. 

Here  is  Reo  beauty  unadorned — the 
car  is  shown  just  as  photographed, 
with  the  rippling  road  reflections  in 
the  mirror-like  finish  of  the  Reo. 
And  that  outward  beauty  is  a  fitting 
cover— just  as  it  is  indicative  of — 
the  internal  excellence  of  this  newest 
product  of  the  Reo  plants. 
Mechanically,  this  Light  Four  is  the 
epitome  of  Reo  experience  and  skill. 
The  Four  is  the  ideal  type  of  auto- 
mobile for  these  times. 

The  ruggedness  that  is  inherent  in 
the  four-cylinder  principle  and  es- 
pecially in  Reo  motors; — 

The  freedom  from  "temperamental 
ills"  to  which  the  poly-cylinder  cars 
are  subject; — 

The  accessibility,  the  simplicity  and 
the  absolute  interchangeability  of 
parts; — 

These  render  the  Reo  owner  singu- 
larly free  from  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing upon  the  garage  man. 

Skilled  mechanics  are  scarce  just 
now — Uncle  Sam  is  using  them  in 
his  war  work. 


Those  that  are  available  come  high 
— and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  owner  who  can  care  for  his  own 
car  is  doing  double  duty. 

So  perfect  is  the  interchangeability 
of  this  Reo,  you  yourself  can,  with- 
out any  mechanical  experience  and 
with  the  most  meagre  mechanical 
understanding,  make  any  adjust- 
ment or  replace  any  part — at  the 
expense  of  a  suit  of  allovers. 

In  building  more  of  this  Light  Four 
Model  at  this  time  we  had  these  very 
conditions  in  mind. 

The  Dependability  that  is  Reo  is 
your  guarantee  from  pesky  little 
troubles  and  vexatious  delays. 

That  Reo  factor  of  safety  "50% 
oversize"  in  all  vital  parts — driving 
shafts,  gears,  axles,  bearings  etc. — 
is  your  guarantee  against  major 
troubles. 

That  buyers  appreciate  these  qual- 
ities is  evidenced  in  a  demand 
greater  than  the  possible  output. 

Our  problem  is  not  to  sell,  but  to 
make  enough  of  them. 

They  are  coming  faster  now,  and  if 
your  order  is  in  your  Reo  dealer's 
hands  at  once  he  can  promise  you  a 
reasonably  early  delivery. 

But  don't  delay — today  won't  be  a 
minute  too  soon. 


P.  S.—  We  feel  we  ought  to  suggest  that  it  behooves  the  prospective 
buyer  nowaday s  more  than  ever  to  look  carefully  into  the  resources, 
financial  and  otherwise,  and  especially  the  sources  of  supply,  of  con- 
cerns whose  product  is  offered  to  him.  If  you  neglect  this,  you  may 
find  yourself  a  year  hence  with  no  source  from  which  to  obtain  re- 
placement parts— no  manufacturer  to  stand  back  of  the  "guarantee." 

Reo   Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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TRUCK  LINE  RELIABILITY 
INTO  YOUR  CAR! 

Equip  your  car  or  truck 
with  the  same  depend- 
able ignition  that  main- 
tains schedules  on 
many  of  the  continu- 
ously operating  truck 
lines  today.  Insure 
trouble  -  proof  service 
with  a  set  of 


Reflex 

equipped 

White  Trucks 

operating  on 

scheduled 

trips 

between 

Neiv  York 

and 

Philadelphia 

You  'Keep  the  car  on  the 
Go'  because  you  eliminate 
a  common  cause  of  delays 
— spark  plug  trouble. 

The  initial  cost  of  Reflex 
Plugs  is  no  more  than 
others — their  ultimate  cost 
is  less  because  they  are  made 
to  a  standard  that  is  holding 
up  under  adverse  condi- 
tions of  war  zone  and  com- 
mercial work  in  thousands 
of  White  and  otherTrucks. 

At  least,  try  a  set  of  Reflex 
Plugs  on  a  money-back  guaran- 
tee. Ask  for  a  copy  of  'Your 
Aim—',  a  concise, 'handy  spark 
plug  size  reference  book. 

Write  us  direct  if  you  are  unable  to  get  either 
book  or  Reflex  Plugs  from  your  local  dealer 

THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  17 1.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


MODERN  FILING 

A  Textbook  on  Office  System 

Fully  illiiHtr.itt-R  and  explains  all  efficient  sys- 
tems in  common  use  —  shannon,  card  ledger, 
document,  check,  alphabetic,  direct  name,  nu- 
meric, follow-up,  stock  record,  etc. 

Published  by  the  world's  leading  manufacturers 
of  office  systems  and  supplies  and  written  out  of 
their  rich  and  practical  experience  In  service 
work  with  every  line  of  business. 

*;<■(  u  ronv-fnr  yourai'lf,  your  fllo  clrrk,  your  office  library. 
Money  refunded  on  return  Of  book  in  ton  duyn  If  not  natltfftc- 
lory  -Mml  thin  «.l\  irlN.im'nt  and  tl.00  Un  C'«n.<L  II.  tO). 

YAWMANakpFRJBE  M  fg.G>. 

734  St.  P»ul  St,  Roihrslrr.  N.  Y.     Brancliri  ind  umls  in  othri  ohn 


take  everything  as  a  joke  until  they 
come  to  fighting  and  then  they  knock  the 
Dutchman  cold. 


It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  war 
is  bringing  the  fighting  men  to  a  more 
serious  consideration  of  religious  questions. 
Here  is  an  example.  In  a  letter  which  is 
printed  in  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Lieut.  Ken- 
neth Cassidy,  on  active  service  in  France 
and  wearing  the  war-cross  for  distinguished 
service,  writes  to  his  parents,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Cassidy,  of  a  picturesque 
service  in  a  shell-torn  French  town: 

The  service  was  held  on  the  steps  in 
front  of  what  was  at  one  time  a  church. 
Now  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  but  a  part 
of  the  tower,  and  a  part  of  the  four  walls, 
also  a  few  beams  of  the  roof.  The  church, 
and  the  whole  town  for  that  matter,  has 
been  pretty  heavily  shelled,  not  over  half 
the  buildings  being  fit  for  occupancy.  The 
church-tower  was  used  by  the  Germans  as 
an  artillery-observation  post  during  their 
occupancy  of  the  town.  The  French  were 
forced  to  shell  the  church  to  drive  them 
out.  The  same  is  the  story  of  practically 
every  church  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  which  are 
located  in  hollows  or  positions  which  were 
of  no  tactical  advantage  to  either  side  as 
vantage  points,  or  observation-posts;  just 
a  few  such  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
"Devastator." 

Anyhow,  you  have  the  picture  of  me  at 
mass  at  6  a.m.  on  Easter  Sunday,  standing 
silent  through  a  simple  but  impressive 
service  with  a  thousand  other  Irishmen, 
heads  bared,  faces  earnest.  Probably  in 
that  assembly  there  were  men  of  as  many 
faiths  as  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of 
four  hands.  Yet  there  they  were  joined  in 
a  mutual  brotherhood,  all  gathered  with 
the  single  purpose  of  worship,  and  as  we 
stood  there  in  the  eauly  dawn,  listening  to 
the  few  words  spoken  by  a  man  loved  as 
few  men  are  loved,  a  man  who  fills  the  very 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  him  with  holi- 
ness— for  such  a  man  is  Father  Duffy,  I 
felt  a  stronger  kinship  for  my  brothers 
there  than  I  have  ever  felt  before.  The 
picturesque  landscape;  the  quaint  old 
town;  the  battle-scarred  ruins;  the  fresh, 
balmy  spring  air — and  the  quiet  peaceful 
multitude — and  I  wondered  why  it  was 
that  men  must  be  torn  with  such  violent 
passions — why  there  must  be  war  and  ruin, 
rapine  and  bloodshed,  and  all  the  untold 
horrors  being  enacted  here  every  day. 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  common 
feeling  of  all  gathered  there  and  I  won- 
dered again  that  it  was  as  it  was,  Catholic 
and  Scientist,  Protestant  and  non-sectarian, 
sido  by  side.  But,  of  course,  the  question 
thus  raised  in  my  mind  was  answered  at 
once  by  the  realization  that  minor  disputes 
were  buried  in  the  united  desire  of  those 
gathered  there  to  settle  a  dispute  which 
for  the  time  at  least  was  greater  and  more 
potent  than  inlersectarian  squabbles.  Then, 
as  I  continued  to  think  along  these  lines,  the 
belief  seemed  forced  upon  me  thai  1  here  was 
ahd  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  very  foundation  of  our  modern  ethics. 

So,  I  wondered,    Is  it    not    natural    that 

when  the  foundation  of  a  great   people, 

which  is  their  religion,  1  believe,  begins  to 

crumble,  after  a  while  the  whole  structure 
of  their  civilization  will  fall  with  a  cata- 
clysmic crash'.'       When    we  can    begin    by 

being  brothers  in  the  fundamental  thing  I 
believe  we  can  begin  to  hope  to  some  day 

attain    to    that    mythical    Utopia    Called    by 

some  one  "lasting  universal  peace." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Part  of  Eve's  Costume.  —Bessie  came 
running  to  her  grandmother  holding  a  dry, 
prest  leaf,  obviously  the  relic  of  a  day  long 
gone  by.  "  I  found  it  in  the  big  Bible, 
grandma,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  s'pose  it 
belonged  to  Eve?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


When     Greek     is     Useful. — "  Do    you 

believe  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin?  " 

"  Sure,"  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
"  Everybody  has  his  rights.  And  a  man 
who  hasn't  anything  worth  expressing  in 
plain  English  ought  to  have  something  to 
occupy  his  mind  with." — Washington  Star. 


Popular  Science.—"  I  suppose  you  un- 
derstand the  science  of  government." 

"  To  be  frank,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"  I'm  not  as  strong  on  the  science  of 
government  as  I  ought  to  be.  I  have 
meant  to  take  it  up,  but  I  have  been  tied 
right  down  to  my  studies  in  the  science  of 
how  to  get  reelected." — Washington  Star. 


Hospitality  Explained. — A.  E.  Clark, 
editor  of  The  City  Bulletin,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  was  with  a  friend  who  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Red  Cross.  The  friend 
knocked  at  a  door  and  a  voice  said, 
"  Come  in." 

His  friend  tried  the  door,  then  shouted, 
"  It's  locked  !  " 

"  Come  in,"  repeated  the  voice,  and  the 
campaigner  replied : 

"  It's  locked." 

"  Come  in." 

"  It's  locked." 

At  that  point  a  woman  put  her  head  out 
of  a  window  next  door  and  said: 

"  There's  no  one  at  home.  You're 
talking  to  the  parrot." — Catholic  Weekly 
Union. 


Earning  His  Fee. — In  Mississippi  they 
tell  of  a  young  lawyer  retained  to  defend 
a  man  charged  with  the  theft  of  a  pig. 
The  young  man  seemed  determined  to 
convince  the  jury  that  he  was  born  to 
shine,  and  accordingly  he  delivered  the 
following  exordium: 

"  May  it  please  the  court  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  while  Europe  is  bathed 
in  blood;  while  classic  Greece  is  struggling 
for  her  rights  and  liberties  and  trampling 
the  unhallowed  altars  of  the  beardless 
infidels  to  dust;  while  the  United  States, 
entering  the  war,  shines  forth  the  brightest 
orb  in  the  political  sky — I,  with  due 
diffidence,  rise  to  defend  the  cause  of  this 
humble  hog -thief." — Pittsburg  Chronich- 
Telegraph. 


When  Experts  Disagree. — The  con- 
versation turned  to  the  subject  of  damage- 
suits,  and  this  anecdote  was  recalled  by 
Senator  (ieorge  Sutherland,  of  Utah. 

A  man  in  a  Western  town  was  hurt  in  a 
railroad  accident,  and  after  being  confined 
to  his  home  for  several  weeks  he  appeared 
on  the  street  walking  with  the  aid  of 
crutches. 

"Hello,  old  fellow,"  greeted  an  ac- 
quaintance, rushing  up  to  shake  his  hand. 
"  1    am   certainly  glad   to  see  you   around 

again." 

"  Thanks,"  responded  the  injured  one. 
"  I  am  glad  to  be  around  again." 

"  I    see    you    are    hanging    last    to    your 

cn.tches,"    observed     the    acquaintance. 

"  Can't  you  do  without   them'.'  " 

"  My  doctor  gays    1    can."  answered   the 

injured  party,   "but    m\    lawyer  Bays   1 

eau"t."  — Philadelphia  TtU graph. 
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Paige-Detroit  Motor  Com  :  my  has  two  Truscon  Steel  Buildings.      Size  6oft.  x  204  ft.  x  11  ft.  6  in.  and  So  ft.  %  156  ft.  X  1 1  ft.  6  in. 


More  Space  Quickly! 


Panel 
I  Heights 

7-10" 
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4            or 
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Wherever  industrial  expansion 
calls  for  additional  space,  Truscon 
Steel  Buildings  fulfill  every  re- 
quirement of  speed,  permanence 
and  economy. 

Constructed  of  standard  units  carried 
in  warehouse  stock,  Truscon  Steel  Build- 
ings are  promptly  shipped  and  quickly 
erected  with  minimum  labor.  Doors, 
windows,  roofs  are  steel,  and  hence  the 
buildings    are   rigid,    weather-tight   and 


fireproof.  Their 'cost  is  less  than  other 
permanent  constructions.  Because  of 
the  interchangeable  panels  and  the  im- 
I  rmed  locking  connection,  Truscon 
Steel  Buildings  can  at  any  time  be 
enlarged  or  reduced  in  size,  or  taken 
down  and  re-erected  in  new  locations. 

Made  in  any  length,  and  in  widths 
up  to  100  feet,  Truscon  Steel  Buildings 
are  widely  used  by  big  industrial  con- 
cents as  warehouses,  shop  buildings, 
garages,  bunkhouses,  dining  halls,  hos- 
pitals, etc. 


^STEELS- 
BUILDINGS^ 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY     TRUSSED     CONCRETE     STEEL    CO.) 

YOUNGSTOWN,      OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


■ 


TRUSCON 

STEEL  CO. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send   catalog   and    information   on 
Truscon    Steel    Buildings  ft.  long  ft. 

wide         .   ft.  high,  to  be  used  for 


Xanu- 


Address 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


X 


/^NE  of  the  most  eco- 
^^^  nomical  features  of 
Durand  Steel  Racks  and 
Bins  is  their  adaptability 
to  varying  needs. 

All  parts  are  adjustable  and 
accurately  made;  the  bins  them- 
selves are  easily  relocated  when 
necessary.  Thus  dead  space  is 
always  at  a  minimum. 

Write  us  of  your  particular  needs. 
We  are  also  makers  of  Durand  Steel 
Lockers,  and  general  steel  factory 
equipment. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.       905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


A' 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.     Willi  Portrait.      Cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Why  Should  Men 
Go   to  Church? 


An  adequate  answer  is  given  by  A.  E.  Cooke 
in  The  llomilriii  Review  for  August     80o 

per  copy,    18.00  pel   annum. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

The  Fascinating  story  upon  which  it 
based    the    humous    Screen    Drama 

REVELATION 

Featuring  Madame   Nazimova 

The  Inspiring  story  ol  loline,  lei 

— her  care-tree  an. I  unrestrained  llle,  hei  visit 
to  the  forbidden  grounds  ol  the  monastery,  tba 
■tattling  develoi ms  there,  and  her  sub- 
sequent regeneration,  i  in*  book  la  illustrated 
with  eight  scenes  from  the  motion  picture  it 
is  a  fascinating  story   ami  is  beautifully  told. 

READ  THE  BOOK      THEN  SEE    I  HE  I'l  AY  I 

Cloth  bound,  price  TS  cents  »<•(.  fry  mail  8)  emit. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   New  York 


THE   WAR 


THE    GERMAN'    OFFENSIVE 


July  10. — London  states  that  the  French 
in  the  sector  southwest  of  Soissons  cap- 
ture La  Grille  Farm,  advance  into  the 
outskirts  of  Longpont,  and  penetrate 
the  northern  part  of  Corey. 
The  French  official  report  states  that 
besides  the  above  operations  French 
troops  in  the  Champagne  carry  out 
several  successful  raids,  taking  prisoners. 
The  British  report  the  capture  of  nine 
machine  guns,  two  trench  mortars,  and 
a  number  of  prisoners  during  minor 
operations  near  Merris. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  Allies,  advancing 
in  strong  force,  established  themselves 
west  of  Autheuil  and  north  of  Longpont. 
On  the  adjoining  sectors  they  were 
repulsed  by  German  fire,  it  is  stated. 

July  11. — French  official  reports  state  that 
their  troops  take  Corey  and  the 
chateau  and  farm  of  St.  Paul,  including 
one  officer,  fifty  prisoners  remaining 
in  their  hands.  Prisoners  and  a  ma- 
chine gun  were  taken  in  minor  opera- 
tions near  Bussaires  and  in  the  region 
of  Maisons-de-Champagne. 

Berlin  reports  that  a  strong  advance  by 
the  Allies  northeast'  of  Bethune  was 
repulsed  but  that  attacks  prest  back 
the  German  posts  in  the  Savieres  region. 

July  12. — The  French  official  statement  re- 
ports a  brilliant  attack  on  a  three-mile 
front  between  Castel  and  north  of 
Mailly-Raineval.  Castel  was  occupied 
and  all  the  objectives  gained.  More 
than  500  prisoners  were  taken. 

The  British  report  120  prisoners  and  10 
machine  guns  captured  in  minor  en- 
gagements southwest  and  northeast  of 
Merris.  Welsh  troops  raid  German 
trenches  near  Hamel,  capturing  prison- 
ers and  a  machine  gun,  destroying 
dugouts  and  inflicting  severe  casualties 
on  the  enemy. 

The  German  report  states  that  the 
activity  increased  on  the  battle-front 
to  violent  surprize  attacks.  Strong 
Allied  thrusts  southwest  of  Ypres  and 
Bailleul  and  north  of  Albert  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  repulsed.  French 
activity  is  said  to  continue  lively 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne. 

July  13. — The  French  official  report  states 
that  in  a  local  action  north  and  east  of 
Longpont  the  French  positions  were 
advanced,  notwithstanding  enemy  re- 
sistance, the  Savieres  being  crossed 
opposite  Catife  Farm.  The  number  of 
prisoners  taken  on  July  12  in  the  region 
of  Montdidier  was  600  and  80  machine 
guns,  the  French  advancing  their 
positions. 

The  British  report  successful  minor 
engagements  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Vietix  Berquin  and  Merris,  96  prisoners 
and  a  few  machine  guns  being  captured. 
The  British  losses  have  been  exception- 
ally light. 

Berlin  reports  violent    artillery-duels  on 

the  west   bank  of  the  Avre  followed  by 

French  partial  attacks  between  Castel 
and  Madly,  Castel  being  taken  after 
art  illery-preparai  ion. 

British  casualties  reported  during  the 
week  ending  to-day  totaled  14,911 
officers  and  men  compared  with  17,336 
during  the  prei  ions  week. 

July  14.  -London  reports  that  bad  weather 
brings  operations  on  the  Fronl  in  Prance 
and  Flanders  almosl  to  a  standstill. 
The  British  advance  their  lines  1>.\  a 
Buooessful  operation  easl  of  Dickebusoh 
Lake,  capturing  260  prisoners. 

Berlin  reports  lively  artillery-action  on 
the    western    bank    of    the    A\  re.      An 


attack  west  of  Chateau  Thierry  is  said 
to  have  been  sanguinarily  repulsed. 

July  15. — The  German  general  offensive 
is  resumed  after  violent  artillery -prepar- 
ations at  4:30  a.m.,  striking  on  both 
sides  of  Reims.  The  American  forces 
holding  the  western  side  of  the  Marne 
salient  meet  the  onslaught  gallantly 
while  the  fighting  develops  along  a 
front  of  sixty-five  miles,  extending 
around  the  bend  of  the  Marne  to 
Chateau  Thierry  and  east  along  the 
Champagne  line.  Just  east  of  Chateau 
Thierry  the  German  advance  is  checked 
by  the  Americans  who,  in  a  counter- 
attack after  the  Germans  had  crossed 
the  river,  took  1,500  prisoners  including 
a  complete  brigade  staff.  The  Germans 
are  driven  back  to  their  original  posi- 
tion, not  a  German  remaining  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Marne  in  the  Amer- 
ican sector.  East  of  Reims  the  French 
are  reported  to  be  holding  like  a  stone 
wall.  Berlin  reports:  "To  the  south- 
west and  east  of  Reims  we  penetrated 
into  parts  of  the  French  positions." 
An  Exchange  Telegraph  dispatch  to 
London  states  that  German  long-range 
guns  resume  the  bombardment  of  Paris. 

July  16. — Paris  dispatches  state  that  the 
fighting  on  the  Marne  front  con- 
tinues with  extraordinary  violence.  The 
London  Times  says  the  enemy  has  been 
emphatically  checked.  French  and 
American  forces  fighting  together  have 
recaptured  the  village  of  St.  Agnan, 
Hill  223,  and  La  Chapelle-Monthodon. 

The  French  official  report  states  that 
the  enemy,  not  able  to  resume  the 
general  attack  broken  up  the  day  before, 
made  violent  effort  to  increase  local 
successes.  The  advance  of  the  enemy 
was  retarded  on  the  Marne,  the  French 
maintaining  their  positions  on  the  fine 
of  Oeuilly-Leuvrigny.  It  is  confirmed 
from  orders  found  on  prisoners  that  the 
attack  on  the  Champagne  front  was 
carried  out  by  fifteen  divisions.  South 
of  the  Marne  the  enemy  was  unable  to 
advance  beyond  St.  Agnan,  La  Chapelle- 
Monthodon,  Lisieres,  and  south  of  the 
Forest  of  Bouquiny.  In  this  region  the 
French  took  1,000  prisoners.  North  of 
the  Marne  the  French  have  held  up  the 
enemy  in  the  outskirts  of  Chatillon. 
On  the  front  east  of  Reims  the  Germans 
are  unable  to  penetrate  the  French  zone 
of  defense. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  Army  of  General 
von  Bohm  crossed  the  Marne  be- 
tween Jaulgonne  and  east  of  Dormans. 
Infantry  stormed  the  steep  slopes  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Marne  and 
under  their  cover  bridges  were  con- 
structed. The  Allies  were  driven  hack 
toward  their  rear  lines  and  the  armies 
of  Generals  von  Mudra  and  von  Rinon 
are  reported  to  have  captured  the  first 
French  positions  in  Champagne.  The 
number  of  prisoners  brought  in  is  said 
to  number  more  than  13,000.  North  of 
the  Marne  the  Germans  assert  that  they 
wrested  from  the  French  and  Italians 
their  first  position  between  the  Ardre 
and  the  Marne. 

London  states  thai  reports  from  the 
battle-front  show  that  the  fifth  great 
German  offensive  this  year  appears  to 
have  been  cheeked  after  the  tirst  day's 
fighting. 

AMERICA    AT    TIIK    FHONT 

July  9. — Genera]    Pershing's    communi* 

for  yesterday  states  that  there  was 
brisk  artiller> -action  in  the  section  in 
Pioardy  occupied  bj  the  American 
troops.  In  the  Marne  sector  the 
activity    <>f   the   enemy's   aerial   foi 

wa>  a  Blgnifioanl  feature  ol  - 1 1 1 1  \  1  5, 
groups  of  eight  and  ten  planes  partici- 
pating.    An  increase  in  the  artillery-fire 

of  the  enettn  was  noted,  but  it  is  still 
much  less  than  the  American.  An 
Increase  in  the  movement  of  traffit    it 

the  enemy'8  rear  areas   was   noted. 

.luly  10.     General  Pershing's  report  sta 
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See  Uncle  Sam's  own  "close-ups"  of  the  war 


V^THAT  is  Uncle  Sam  doing  to 

help  win  the  war?     Ideas  on 

this  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  vague. 

But  Uncle  Sam  has  prepared  a 
motion  picture — "Pershing's  Cru- 
saders"— the  first  of  a  series  of  war 
films  taking  you  behind  the  scenes 
and  visualizing  for  you,  as  nothing 
else  can,  the  enormous  preparations 
this  nation  is  making  to  help  blot 
militarism  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  United  States  official  war 
film,  taken  by  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 
and  Navy  photographers  and  the 
French  General  Staff,  is  now  being 


shown    in    motion-picture    theatres 
all  over  the  country. 


You  will  also  be  interested  in  the 
Allies'  Weekly  War  Review- — a 
film  of  live  current  war  events  both 
here  and  abroad.  This  reel  includes 
exclusive  features  of  the  British, 
French  and  Italian  activities  on  the 
other  side  as  well  as  our  own. 
Shown  each  week  at  your  favorite 

theatre. 

*     *     * 

Every  person  in  the  United 
States  should  see  these  dra- 


matic war  films — they  make 
your  blood  tingle  and  your 
heart  beat  faster.  See  them 
at  your  local  motion-picture 
theatre — or  ask  your  theatre 
manager  to  get  them. 


WE  announce,  also,  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Captured  War  Tro- 
phies, which  opened  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, July  7th,  for  an  indefinite  run. 
This  Exposition  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  to  be  held  thus  far.  Later 
on  it  will  be  shown  in  other  im- 
portant centers  of  the  United  States. 


"PERSHING'S  CRUSJDERS"  distributed  by  First  National  Exhibitors  Circuit,  Inc. 

Presented  by 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  George  Creel,  Chairman 

Through  the  Division  of  Films,  Charles  S.  Hart,  Director,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE  XlRES 


Exclusive  Improvements 
Prevent  Tire-Suicide 


It  is  obvious  how  roads  wear 
out  tires. 

But  do  you  know  how  tires 
commit  suicide  ? 

By  self-destruction  due  to 
lack  of  proper  construction  or 
precaution  against  internal  wear. 

When  a  Federal  tire  is  put  on 
a  rim,  it  stays  on  permanently 
correct.  It  does  not  rock,  shift 
or  blow  off. 

Again,  the  toe  of  the  bead  of 
Federal  construction  does  not 
pinch  the  tube — ■ 


There  are  no  rim  cuts  and  no 
blow-outs  just  above  the  rim. 

With  Federal  the  low,  flexible 
bead  filler  yields  with  every 
motion,  thus  relieving  the  side 
walls  from  excess  strain  that 
causes  fabric  separation  and 
hastens  the  end  of  the  tire's 
usefulness. 

Let  a  Federal  dealer  show  you 
all  advantages  of  the  exclusive 
Double-Cable-Base  construction 
and  other  reasons  why  it  is 
better,  safer  and  cheaper_to  use 
Federal  tires. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  ILLINOIS 

FACTORIES,    CUDAHY,    WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle, 

Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads, 

Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Kubber  Goods 


Black 
Cord 


White 
Rugged 
Tread 


Black 
"Traffik" 
Tread 


SOLDIERS—LEARN  TO 

SWIM 

When  in  camp  or  on  leave  during  the  summer  months, 
B  cool  swim  will  always  prove  lefrcshinj;  and  invigor- 
ating, lively  Army  and  Navy  man  should  know  how 
to  wim,  not  only  foi  i  he  plea  Hire  he  will  get  out  of  it 
Inn  also  for  safety's  sake.  This  book  shows  the  right  anA 
easiest  way  to  learn. 

Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

by  Prof.  Prank  B.  Dalton  and   I  C,  Dalton.    This 

is  a  practical  manual  <  xplaining  In  simple  detail  all  dif- 
ferent  methods  of  swimming,  diving,  and  Boating. 
Everything  is  carefully  Illustrated  with  diagram  and 
photographs  so  that  every  movement  and  p 

be lately  copied.    There  are  explanations  of  watet 

polo,  rescuing  drowning  pel  on  itlng  them, 

what  to  do  If  you  have  cramp  ,  eti 

Cloth,  19B  pages,  newly  revised  and  illustrated 
Price  $1.26  net:  by  mall  $1.35.     All  bookstores,  or 

FUNK  Ac  WAGNAI.LS  COMPANY    -    NEW  YORK 


0 


ISERVICE  SlAMKlOOfwlO* 

1     1,  2  or  3  Stars    (state    which)  with  Catalog  ot 
i    Cards  and    Novelties  for  Soldiers,  Nurses,  Etc. 
Dealers  Wanted. 
ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  291  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


I>oublo     mileapo.      prvvrnt 
turett.     KaMly  applloa  in  any 


for  Auto    Ti 

blowouts  nnd  puncti 

tire.     Ubm  over    nnd    over    in    ncvrrnl    tire;*. 

Tbotnandi  ■old.  I><'tnila  free.    Asmta  wanted* 
Anient .m  Accessories  Co.,  Dept. 316  Cincinnati,  0. 


PEET'S 

TRIANGLE  PAPER  CLIP 

PojfMffd  Miiv  tgnd,  ioit 

The  careful  business  manager  who  considers 

!  and  efficient  v  finds  PEE  is  p\  I  EN  I' 
CLIP  with  the  CRIMP  is  |u  I  anothei 
toward  toopei  cent,  office  efficiency.    H  fits 
jor  samples  and  [■■ 

PEET  BROTHERS 
618-20  Cherry  St.,       Philadelphia,  Pn. 


that  on  July  5  and  6  the  enemy's  shell- 
fire  was  heavier  than  usual  in  the 
vicinity,  of  Vaux,  and  much  movement 
of  troops  was  noted  in  the  German 
rear.  An  increase  of  activity  in  battery- 
action  is  noted  on  July  6  and  7  with  a 
considerable  use  of  gas  and  high-ex- 
plosive shells.  The  movement  of  troops 
and  traffic  in  the  rear  continues  ab- 
normal. In  the  Marne  sector  condi- 
tions are  reported  to  have  been  quiet. 

July  11. — General  Pershing  reports  that  in 
the  Marne  sector  from  July  7  to  8  the 
enemy  artillery-fire  was  lighter.  Nine 
officers  and  enlisted  men  have  been 
awarded  Distinguished  Service  Crosses 
for  gallantry  in  action,  and  three  were 
awarded  posthumously  to  men  who 
were  killed  while  engaged  in  notable 
service.  The  American  forces  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  mainly  active  in 
artillery-work. 

July  12. — Eleven  full  divisions  of  American 
troops,  a  total  of  more  than  300,000 
men,  were  in  the  first-line  trenches  in 
France  on  July  1,  members  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  are  in- 
formed by  the  War  Council. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  has  been 
awarded  to  11  more  officers  and  men. 

July  13. — General  Pershing  reports  that 
in  the  Chateau  Thierry  region  during 
July  9  and  10  the  German  artillery  was 
unusually  active. 

General  March  announces  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  forces  in  France 
into  three  Army  corps,  each  comprising 
between  225,000  and  250,000  men.  The 
total  force  in  France  now  numbers 
1,100,000. 

July  14. — General  Pershing  reports  activ- 
ity on  both  sides  in  the  Chateau  Thierry 
region  on  July  10  and  11. 

July  16. — Following  are  the  American 
casualties  to  date,  according  to  the 
latest  figures  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment: Army:  Killed  in  action  (in- 
cluding 291  at  sea),  1,684;  died  of 
wounds,  disease,  accident,  or  other 
causes:  2,471;  wounded  in  action, 
5,512;  missing  in  action  (including 
prisoners),  545.  Following  are  the 
casualties  in  the  Marine  Corps:  Killed 
in  action,  419;  died  of  wounds,  disease, 
accident,  or  other  causes,  206;  wounded 
in  action,  1,062;  missing  in  action 
(including  prisoners),  83. 

THE    ITALIAN    OFFENSIVE 

July  9. — In  Albania,  according  to  the  War 
Office  statement  at  Rome,  Italian 
cavalry,  flanking  the  Malacastra  Ridge 
and  reaching  the  Austrian  rear,  destroy 
bridges  over  the  Semini  River.  The 
Italian  infantry  capture  Fieri  and 
important  heights  between  Levani  and 
the  Monastery  of  Pohani,  taking  1,300 
prisoners  in  the  advance.  Airplanes  and 
guns  are  reported  captured,  together 
with  much  booty. 
The  French  report  states  thai  all  of  the 
Bofnia  crest  between  Cafa  Reeil  and 
Mali  Gjarperit  is  taken  by  French 
troops  after  bitter  fighting.  Five  groups 
of  enemy  assaulting  troops  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  French  tines  on  the  Mace- 
donian front,  but  were  repulsed,  Buffer- 
ing serious  losses. 

The   Austrian   official   report    states    that 
the  Allied  pressure  continues  in  Albania 

and  the  French  are  admitted  to  have 

gained  ground  on  the  upper  DevolL 

July  10. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
rapid  strides  are  being  made  bj  the 
French,  British,  and  Italian  forces  in 
Albania,  the  offensive  being  pushed  on 
a  front  of  sixty  miles.  According  to  a 
dispatch  from  the  War  Office  ai  Koine, 
the  Italians  have  reached  the  wes1  hank 
Of  tin1  lower  and   middle  St  mini    Ki\er. 

representing    an    advanoe    of    approx- 
imately '15  miles  in  three  days.     The 

Italian  forces  are  now    advancing  along 

both  sides  of  the  Osum  River. 


_^ 
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How  the  Timken  Taper  Helped 
to  Lower  Taxi  Fares 

"Built  so  that  it  can  endure  the  strain  a  taxicab  is  sub- 
jected to,  in  the  hands  of  all  kinds  of  drivers,  and  under 
all  sorts  of  weather  conditions,  and  with  but  one  idea 
uppermost— LOW    COST    OF    MAINTENANCE." 

(Motto  of  the  builders  of  the  famous  "Black 
and  White"  and  "Yellow"  Taxicabs.) 

Rumble-tumble  over  cobbles  and  car  tracks!  Hurry, 
scurry  over  the  asphalt !  Round  the  corners — pass  the  street 
cars — through  the  traffic — the  taxi  never  has  time  to  waste. 

It  must  be  built  for  any  road  and  all  hours,  for  its  job  is 
to  get  the  traveler  to  his  train  on  time,  to  rush  the  injured  to 
the  hospital,  or  to  meet  the  important  business  engagement. 


The  Shaw  Livery  Co.  builds  taxicabs 
to  give  emergency  service  at  ordinary 
rates. 

Years  ago  they  wore  out  twenty  cars 
in  that  service  in  Chicago.  Then  they 
decided  to  build  their  own  cars.  In  the 
old  cars  were  a  few  parts  that  didn't 
wear  out — including  Timken  Bearings, 
which  had  already  averaged  over  150,- 
000  miles  of  service. 

Today  the  Shaw  company  builds  taxis 


for  other  companies.  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington,  De- 
troit, Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle  and  many  other  cities  the 
familiar  black  and  white  or  yellow  cabs 
are  repeating  the  story  of  Timken  Qual- 
ity and  Timken  endurance  that  was  told 
by  their  predecessors  in  Chicago. 

No  car-owner  needs  a  better  demon- 
stration of  the  relation  of  Timken  Bear- 
ings to  satisfactory  performance  and 
low  cost  of  maintenance. 


Wthetimken  roller  bearing  company 

Canton,  Ohio 


This  advertisement,  published  in  1914, 
told  the  story  of  the  twenty  sets  of  Tim- 
ken Bearings  whose  performance  is  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  standard  specifica- 
tions of  all  "Black  and  White"  and 
"Yellow"  Taxicabs  todav. 


FOR  MOTOR  CAR,  TRUCK  6  TRACTOR 
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Polish    Up    Your   English 


Oct.  Luti  vest-pocfttft  guide  "Better  Say,"  and  a.oid  misuse 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clea  ,  clean-cut,  correct 
ant  en  in' in  Kn.li  h.  Sn  ;ill  in  "ize  Ivt  big  in  usefulness. 
By  mail,  25  cents.  Dept.  80s,  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  354-6o  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  incidents, 
quotations,  and  stories  for  illustrating  and  enlivening 
sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  75,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Suffer  from  Summer  Colds? 

IF  YOU   DO,  YOU   WILL  BE  PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTED  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

HAY- FEVER,  Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

by  II.  C.  BOLLOPETER,  M.D..  Will-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Distant; 
Pediatrician  to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor  Emeritus  of  1'edi- 
atrics,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  etc.,  etc. 

'1  his  book  i  ..inis  1,,  you  with  'lie  backing  of  authority  behind  it.  It  represents 
tin   1.  1  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  ol  cases  by  the 

counti  If  you  an  1  from  hay-fever,  or  il  you  have 

a  1 ily,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this  distressing  malady,  you  should 

gel  tiii-  1. i.nk  .11  once  ami  learn  now  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  symptoms  and  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.    You  need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  t.> 
th.    in.. mil. in .  1.1  in  to  the  country  with  Impunity.    Every  doctoi   ana  nurse 
11  own  .1  copy. 

8vo,   cloth,   344   page*.   $1.50;    by  mail.   $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


The  French  report  states  that  Cafa 
Guripwere,  the  highest  point  of  Kosnitza 
Crest,  has  been  occupied  by  the  French 
in  conjunction  with  the  Italians.  The 
Austrians  retired  in  disorder  to  the 
Tomorica  Valley. 

The  Austrian  official  report  states  that  in 
the  face  of  pressure  from  strong  enemy 
forces,  the  Austrian  southern  Albanian 
front  has  been  withdrawn  across  the 
Berat-Fieri  Line. 

July  11.— London  reports  that  Italian  troops 
in  Albania  are  forcing  the  Austro-Hun- 
garians  steadily  back  along  the  foot- 
hills on  the  coast.  The  French  official 
report  of  the  operations  states  that 
French  troops  have  occupied  Kosnitza 
Crest  and  all  the  villages  in  the  To- 
morica Valley  up  to  Dobreny.  The 
Italians  captured  the  heights  "of  Cafa 
Glumaka,  taking  260  prisoners.  The 
town  of  Berat  is  occupied  by  the  Italian 
forces  and  their  French  allies.  British 
monitors  are  reported  to  have  assisted 
the  French  and  Italian  troops  in  reach- 
ing Fieri. 

July  12.— The  report  of  the  Rome  War 
Office  states  that  in  Albania  the  Italians 
are  clearing  the  ground  from  which  the 
Austrians  were  driven  and  gathering 
the  boot3\  Three  cannon,  eight  moun- 
tain guns,  four  trench-guns,  and  two 
trench  mortars  have  been  found.  An 
attempted  enemy  attack  at  Cornone 
failed  with  heavy  loss. 

The  French  report  states  that  their  troops 
continue  to  progress  in  Albania,  occu jiv- 
ing the  heights  of  Kayani  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Devoli  River.  The  whole 
mountain  region  on  the  left  bank,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heights  that 
dominate  the  confluence  of  the  Devoli 
and  the  Tomorica,  has  been  cleared. 
More  than  400  prisoners  have  been 
taken. 

July  13. — The  Italian  report  states  that 
large  enemy  detachments  attacking  the 
Italian  positions  on  the  Cornone  slope 
were  driven  back  to  their  trendies  at  t  lie 
point  of  the  bayonet.  East  of  the  lower 
Devoli  retreating  columns  of  the  foe 
were  dispersed  by  the*  Italian  forces. 

The  French  report  states  that  in  Albania 
the  enemy  has  retreated  on  an  organ- 
ized line  delimited  by  Pashtani,  Sel- 
chani,  Hill  500,  the  confluence  of  the 
Tomorica  and  the  Devoli,  and  Kur- 
shova.  Prisoners  taken  by  the  French 
troops  now  number  470. 

July  14. — London  dispatches  state  that  the 
British,  Italian,  and  French  troops  are 
still  pushing  on  in  Albania  and  on  the 
Macedonian  front.  In  Albania  the 
French  drive  the  enemy  from  Hill  500 
and  from  the  village  of  Narta  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tomorica  and  De\<>li 
Rivers.  All  information  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  enemy's  position  in  southern 
Albania  is  seriously  compromised. 

July  15. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
French  pursuit  columns,  acting  with  the 
Italians  in  Albania,  continue  to  push  the 
Austrians  in  the  Devoli  Valley,  (hi  the 
outskirts  of  ChekinJ  and  Cruja  newly 
organized  Austrian  defense  positions 
were  met,  where  fifty  prisoners  were 
taken.  An  Austrian  counter-attack 
at  Cornone  was  broken  up.  The 
Austrian  report  states  that  the  t netn\ 
is  gradually  pressing  forward  against  the 
new  Austrian  lines  of  resistance. 

Tin:    WAB   IS    THE    AIR 

July  0. — A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
marked  inactivity  of  the  enemy  airmen 
on  the  Western  Front  is  interpreted  as 
meaning  thai  the  German  airplanes  are 
being  collected  behind  the  lines  for  ■ 
new  offensh  «•. 
The  official  British  report  states  thai 
during  July  8  much  photographic  and 
reconnaissance  work  was  done.  Sex  en 
•  enemy  planes  wire  destroyed  and  »i\ 
driven     down     out     of    control.      Four 
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British  machines  arc  missing.  During 
the  period  between  .Inly  4  and  7  air- 
force  contingents  <>r  the  Navy  bombed 
the  Ostend  docks,  Zeebrugge,  and 
Bruges^  At  the  latter  place,  direct  liils 
were  made  on  a  submarine  shelter,  and 
on  merchant  ships.  Sixteen  hostile  ma- 
chines attacked  a  British  formation. 
Throe  of  the  enemy  machines  were 
destroyed  and  three  driven  down.  All 
the  British  machines  returned.  In  an 
engagement  lasting  fifty-five  minutes 
between  seven  hostile  machines  and 
three  large  British  seaplanes,  two  hos- 
tile planes  were  deal  royed.  The  British 
machines  returned  safely. 

The  German  official  report  states  that  18 
Allied  airplanes  were  shot  down  on 
July  8. 

Figures  made  public  dealing  with  the 
ten  days'  Austro-Ilungarian  offensive  in 
June,  show  that  the  Allies,  including 
American  pilots,  operated  120  chaser 
planes  and  destroyed  107  Austrian  air- 
planes and  seven  observation  balloons. 
The  Allies'  losses  were  seven  airplanes 
and  three  balloons.  Three  Allied  pilots 
were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Seven 
are  missing. 

In  a  summary  of  the  aerial  and  long- 
range  bombardment  of  Paris  the 
Temps  says:  "  The  first  successful  raid 
of  importance  took  place  on  the  night  of 
January  30-31  last  when  55  persons 
were  killed  and  203  wounded.  Up  to 
June  30,  1918,  there  were  twenty  raids 
by  Gothas,  and  the  bombardment  by 
the  long-range  guns  took  place  on 
thirty-nine  days.  From  January  1  to 
June  30  the  killed  numbered  141  and  the 
wounded  432,  according  to  the  official 
statements.  These  totals  did  not  in- 
clude persons  who  subsequently  died 
from  wounds  nor  the  66  persons  who 
were  crusht  to  death  in  a  panic  during 
a  raid  on  March  11." 

London  reports  a  battle  between  five 
German  seaplanes  and  a  British  sub- 
marine off  the  east  coast  of  England 
on  July  6,  in  which  one  officer  and  five 
men  were  killed  and  the  submarine 
slightly  damaged.  It  was  towed  to  port. 
The  German  report  of  the  engagement 
says  that  the  British  submarines  C-35 
and  C-51  were  badly  damaged  in  an 
encounter  with  two  squadrons  of  Ger- 
man seaplanes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  CSS  was  in  a  sinking 
condition  when  last  seen. 

Juljr  10. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  states  that  in  a  fight  north  of 
Chateau  Thierry  Lieut.  Quentin  Roose- 
velt brought  down  his  first  German 
airplane.  Lieut.  James  A.  Meissner,  of 
Brooklyn,  brings  down  an  enemy  two- 
seated  airplane  over  Chateau  Thierry, 
thus  becoming  an  ace. 

The  French  report  the  destruction  of  two 
enemy  planes  during  the  fighting  on  the 
Italian  front. 

Seven  German  airplanes  were  brought 
down  and  two  captive  balloons  set  on 
fire  by  the  French  on  July  8. 

London  reports  that  more  than  fifty  girls 
were  killed  during  a  German  air-raid  on 
an  ambulance  park  at  La  Panne, 
Belgium.  One  of  the  bombs  struck  a 
villa  where  the  girls  were  engaged  mak- 
ing bandages. 

London  reports  that  Maj.  J.  B.  McCud- 
den,  who  shared  with  Major  Bishop 
the  honor  of  being  the  most  distin- 
guished British  flying  man,  was  acci- 
dentally killed  in  France  on  July  8. 

The  British  official  statement  on  aerial 
operations  states  that  on  July  9,  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  British  front, 
nine  German  planes  were  destroyed  in 
air-combats  and  a  hostile  scout  brought 
down  by  anti-aircraft-fire.  Fourteen 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  with  good 
effect  on  selected  targets  over  the  line. 
Three  British  machines  are  missing. 

The  French  report  on  aerial  operations 
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Dodge  Brothers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


A  business  car  built  with  the 
same  conscientious  thorough- 
ness that  characterizes  all  of 
Dodge  Brothers'  products 


It  will  do  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  do  in  an  efficient 
and  economical  manner. 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


DODGE  B ROTHERS.  DETROIT 
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Use  Cuticura  Soap 
For  Your  Skin 

All  druggists:  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  60,  Talcam  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 


The  .Standard  Book 

Modern 

TENNIS 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.    152  pages.    75  cents  net,  by  mail  79  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.   He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  great  plavers  in  action:     McLoughlin — 
Brookes — Wilding — Williams — Bund\ — T.  R.  Pell.  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."  Large  izmo,  cloth.  Profusely  illustrated. 
$2. 00  net;  by  mail  {2.16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


How  to  Tell  Your  Children 

The  Sex  Truths  they 
Must  Know 

Don't  let  ycur  boy  and  girl  get  their  ideas  of  sex  outside 
the  home  at  serious  risk  to  their  health  and  morals.  Give 
them  information  that  is  accurate  and  clean  in  a  way 
that  they  can  understand.  Get  this  simple  but  valuable 
little  reading  course  for  them. 

"The  Mysteries 
of   Life  Series 


t 


• 


F.  ur  widely  commended  volumes 

l'.r   Isabella  T.    Smart.    M.D.,    that 

tell,    plainly    and   purely,    the 

story.it  sex  it  is  so  often  hard  for 
parents  tn  explain,  and  that  develop  contempt  of  impurity. 
Warmly  recommended  l>v  .ludee  Ben  I.indsey.  Rev.  C.  U.  Park- 
hurst.  ox-Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  etc 
Four  Volumes:  What  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little  Boy;  What 
a  Father  Should  Tell  His  S.n;  What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her 
Little  Girl :  What  a  Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter. 

Cloth  bounties  cents  each;  all  four.  $2.50 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave. ,  NewTork 
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Contemplate  this  market  as  the  market  of 
a  nation  rather  than  of  a  state;  thus  only  can 
you  comprehend  its  wealth,  magnitude, 
and  visualize  its  sales  possibilities. 


Texas 

HAS  THE  MONEY 


TEXAS  offers  you  a  sales  market  of  exceptional  productivity 
by  reason  of  its  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the 
diversity  and  magnitude  of  its  money-producing  interests. 

The  average  Texan  is  unfettered  by  monetary  limitations, 
has  the  money  to  buy  liberally  and  accords  you  the  good-will 
and  confidence  you  seek  in  establishing  your  product  in  this 
market.  And  in  proportion  as  your  product  merits  this  con- 
fidence do  you  realize  upon  your  advertising  investment  in  the 
dailies  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Supplementing  the  enormous  wealth  derived  alone  from  Agricul- 
ture, Cotton  and  Cattle  Raising,  is  that  produced  from  Oil,  Coal, 
Asphalt,  Sulphur,  Clay  Products,  Quarries,  Timber,  Wool,  Mohair, 
Sea  Foods,  Ship   Building  and  Manufacture. 

The  resources  of  Texas  are  those  of  an  independent  nation,  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  told  in  part  by  the  following:  Texas  could  pro- 
vide every  family  in  the  United  States  with  a  fine  home  and  an  abun- 
dance of  food,  clothing  and  luxuries.  It  is  farther  around  the  State 
of  Texas  than  it  is  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Texas  has  more 
farms  than  any  state  in  the  Union;  one  of  the  largest  of  natural  gas 
areas;  sulphur  deposits  ranking  with  the  largest  in  the  world;  10,000 
square  miles  of  land  containing  workable  coal;  a  billion  tons  of  iron 
ore  containing  from  50  to  70%  iron;  practically  every  mineral  known 
to  geology  ;the  world's  leading  cotton  seaport,  inland  cotton  port  and 
crude  oil  exporting  port;  the  market-place  of  the  greatest  rice-growing 
territory  in  the  United  States.  A  $10,000,000  Government  Dry  Dock 
and  several  Ship  Building  Plants  are  among  the  more  recent  and 
important  developments. 

Texas  has  maintained  a  5-year  average  of  4,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  Texas  produces  10,000,000  pounds  of  Wool,  2,000,000  pounds 
of  Mohair,  60,000  tons  of  Asphalt  annually.  Texas  forests  grow 
4,500,000  feet  of  Lumber  daily.  Texas  leads  the  nation  in  Cattle 
Raising  and  prior  to  1917  led  in  Agriculture.  Notwithstanding  the 
long  drought,  Texas  was  second  in  1917  with  a  crop  valuation  of 
$788,985,000.  Advertise  your  product  in  Texas.  Texas  has  the 
money  now  and  an  even  greater  future. 

— and  these  dailies  constitute  the  "open  sesame"  to  this  wealth- 
laden  country,  peopled  with  receptive,  liberal-buying  citizens. 


Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Dispatch 


Dallas  Evening  Journal 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
El  Paso  Morning  Times 
Fort  Worth  Record 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Galveston  News 
Galveston  Tribune 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 


Waco  News 


Waco  Times-Herald 


Prepared  by  Southwestern  Advertising  Company,  Dallas,  Texat 


states  that  during:  t  h«-  month  ol  June 
L50 enemy  airplanes  were  brought  down, 
181  seriously  damaged,  and  )?1  captive 
Walloons  set  on  tire.  Bombing-planes 
drop!  more  than  000  tons  ol"  projectiles. 

Berlin  reports  that  on  .July  11  five  Ameri- 
can airplanes,  in  a  squadron  of  six, 
intending  a  raid  on  Coblenz,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  (iermans,  the  crews 
being  prisoners. 

The  official  communication  on  British 
aerial  operations  stales  that  on  July  10 
seven  enemy  machines  were  destroyed, 
and  six  driven  out  of  control.  Four 
British  machines  are  missing. 

July  12. — General  Pershing  confirms  the 
German  report  of  tin1  loss  of  live  Ameri- 
can airplanes,  while  Berlin  reports  that 
the  sixth  airplane  of  the  squadron  was 
shot  down  also. 

British  air-force  contingents,  acting  with 
the  British  Navy,  dropt  half  a  ton  of 
bombs  on  the  city  of  Constantinople  on 
July  7,  the  Admiralty  announces. 

The  British  official  statement  announces 
that  three  hostile  machines  wen1  de- 
stroyed on  July  11  and  two  driven  out 
of  control.  Three  British  machines  are 
missing.  Nine  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropt  on  railway  junctions  inside  the 
German  lines. 

July  13. — The  British  official  statement 
on  aerial  operations  announces  that  in 
one  year  on  the  Western  front  the 
Royal  Air  Force  has  accounted  for  3,233 
enemy  airplanes,  while  the  Naval  air- 
men shot  down  023,  a  total  of  3,850. 

July  14. — London  reports  that  12  enemy 
planes  were  destroyed  on  July  13  and 
four  driven  out  of  control.  Three 
British  machines  are  missing. 

July  15. — The  official  British  report  states 
that  on  July  14  nine  hostile  machines 
were  brought  down  and  three  balloons 
were  shot  down  in  flames.  Five  British 
machines  are  missing. 

July  17. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that 
Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt  was  killed 
when  his  airplane  was  brought  down  in 
flames  during  a  fight  near  Chateau 
Thierry  on  July  14.  A  dispatch  of 
that  date  from  the  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Army,  but  delayed  by  the 
censor,  reported  Lieutenant  Roosevelt 
as  missing  after  a  running  fight  with 
German  airplanes. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

July  12. — A  dispatch  from  an  Atlantic  port 
states  that  the  Norwegian  bark  Manx 
King  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
on  July  0,  when  300  miles  off  Cape 
Race.  The  survivors  were  picked  up 
by  a  British  steamship. 

A  Washington  dispatch  states  that  an 
American  naval  launch,  while  towing  a 
disabled  American  seaplane  to  safety, 
was  sunk  by  German  shore  batteries, 
two  of  her  crew  probably  being 
drowned. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

July  9. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the 
reports  that  Dr.  Richard  von  Kiihl- 
mann,  German  Foreign  Minister,  had 
resigned  are  confirmed,  and  a  Copen- 
hagen dispatch  says  the  Kaiser  has 
accepted  the  resignation. 

July  10.— A  Rome  dispatch  states  that 
advices  from  a  Swiss  source  report  the 
Kaiser  as  having  gone  home  from  the 
French  front  because  of  an  attack  of 
"Spanish  grippe." 

July  12. — A  dispatch  from  Italian  Army 
Headquarters  states  that  Austrian  pris- 
oners confirm  the  reports  that  noble- 
men, fearing  a  revolution,  are  selling 
their  estates  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
A  serious  mutiny  among  .the  Austrian 
troops  in  one  of  the  occupied  districts  of 
Servia  is  announced  by  the  Servian 
press  bureau  at  Corfu. 


To  our  patrons  and  dealers: 

With  the 

AutoStrop 
Razor 

as  with  everything  else 
the  needs  of  the  soldiers  come  first 


The  AutoStrop  Razor  has,  for  some  months, 
been  drafted  to  do  its  bit,  because  it  is  now 
considered  a  part  of  the  necessary  military 
equipment  for  our  boys  '  'Over  There. ' 

Recognizing  the  value  of  a  good,  clean, 
comfortable  shave  to  tone  up  a  man  for  the 
hardest  day's  work,  the  Government  has, 
for  some  months  past,  requisitioned  our 
entire  output  of  AutoStrop  Razors.  We 
quickly  and  gladly  gave  them  every  assist- 
ance in  our  power.  We  know  every  loyal 
American  will  endorse  our  action. 

This  has  made  it  difficult  for  you  to  secure 
AutoStrop  Razors.  It  may  continue  to  be 
difficult,  and  we  do  not  know  how  soon  we 
will  be  able  to  resume  the  normal  supply  for 
those  of  us  who  are  compelled  to  stay  here. 


We  are  doing  our  utmost  to 
meet  this  unexpected  demand 
and  to  get  our  manufacturing 
facilities  in  shape  to  supply 
you  also.  Our  output  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  is  being 
further  largely  expanded. 
While  the  AutoStrop  Razor  is 
doing  its  bit  on  foreign  soil, 
we  ask  the  kind  indulgence  of 


its  many  boosters  in  the  United 
States  until  such  time  as  we 
are  able  to  again  take  care  of 
all  requirements.  In  response 
to  this  request,  we  know 
that  we  will  be  afforded  your 
hearty  cooperation,  because 
of  your  willingness  to  do  what 
you  can  to  help  in  the  great 
cause. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward: 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  but 
a  few   cents   at   drug  stores   anywhere. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

ITh^Z  BIG  INCOME 

selling  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
h.'akh  that  has  taken  the  country  Dy  storm.  100,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  V\  ritten  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley,  Blue,  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick.etc.  Cloth,  $1.00  net:  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  at  Waunalls  Company, 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable  new 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  author  of  "Pushing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de- 
pendable Guide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

contains  a  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
vestment table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Book  of  Thrift,"  a  one  dollar  hook 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  anyone  who  reads  and  heeds  it. 

"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Large  12mo.  Cloth.    $1.00  net;  by  mail  SI. 12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    New  York 


ECONOMY 
renewable     FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  Maintenance  Costs  80Vt- 

■     nn  Im-MM-n- ivr    liiH,     "DfOD    Oat"    R»l»«W»l    Link 

restorer  a  blown  Econom 

Economy  1  electrical 

thouMUidi   <•'    dni  th«    I).  S.    Nnvy.    towing 

powdi  ■ 

Order  from  your  electrical  supply   dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.    CO. 

Km/,,-  and  Orleans  Streets,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

SoU  TiuimifnrturrrK  »f"  A  Kh  l.r.'SS"      !)■■    s 

/"'»*«■  with  ii"  "100      <-■■■■-  '■■''  Indicator." 
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-juiy  ±0. — .accoruing  10  -L.es  i\  ouveues,  a. 
newspaper  published  at  The  Hague, 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindehburg  is  dead 
from  congestion  of  the  brain,  following 
a  stormy  interview  with  the  Kaiser. 

July  14. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  Baron  von  dem  Bussche-Hadden- 
hausen,  German  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  at  one  time  secre- 
tary to  the  German  Embassy  at 
Washington,  has  been  appointed  Min- 
ister to  Norway  in  place  of  Admiral 
yon  Hintze,  the  new  German  Foreign 
Secretary  in  succession  to  Dr.  von 
Kiihlmann. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    RUSSIA 

July  11. — A  London  dispatch  states  that  a 
Russian  official  statement  received  from 
Moscow  by  wireless  reports  that  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  in  the  Volga 
region  have  been  defeated  by  Govern- 
ment troops,  and  in  Siberia  are  said  to 
be  retreating  before  a  counter-offensive 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  A  Reuter  dispatch 
from  Peking  states,  however,  that  all  of 
western  Siberia  is  in  control  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  and  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  been  overthrown  from 
Tobolsk  to  Semipalatinsk,  750  miles 
to  the  southeast,  near  the  Chinese 
frontier.  An  official  Russian  wireless 
announces  that  General  Muravieff, 
Commander  of  the  Bolshevik  forces, 
accused  of  treason,  kills  himself. 

Swedish  newspapers  publish  a  ■  state- 
ment by  a  Swede  who  has  just  returned 
from  Moscow  to  the  effect  that  Alexis 
Romanof,  son  of  the  former  Russian 
Czar,  has  been  killed  by  a  Russian  sol- 
dier by  means  of  a  bomb. 

July  12. — Dispatches  to  London  from 
Harbin  state  that  General  Horvath, 
director  and  general  manager  of  the 
.  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  has  pro- 
claimed himself  Premier  of  the  tempo- 
rary Siberian  government. 

July  13. — A  dispatch  from  Harbin  states 
that  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  have 
defeated  the  Bolsheviki  near  Chita. 
General  Horvath  proclaims  himself 
Provisional  President  and  members  of 
the  Siberian  government  start  for 
Nikolsk  to  open  negotiations  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  are  receiving  the  as- 
sistance of  1,500  Cossacks  and  Chinese 
and  Japanese  volunteers. 

July  14. — According  to  a  Rotterdam  dis- 
patch, British  forces  after  landing  on  the 
..    Murman  coast  occupy  the  port  of  Kem 
on  the  White  Sea. 

July  15. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
American  and  British  troops  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  Murman 
coast  in  northern  Russia. 

London  states  that  Czecho-Slovak  troops 
have  captured  the  city  of  Kazan  430 
miles  east  of  Moscow,  thus  becoming 
the  masters  of  the  government  of  the 
lower  Volga,  says  a  dispatch  to  the 
Berliner  Tagebhitl. 

Several  hundred  persons  are  dying  daily 
in  Petrograd  from  cholera,  according 
to  travelers  arriving  in  Stockholm. 

OPERATIONS    IN    AMERICA 

July  9. — A  Washington  dispatch  states  that 
according  to  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
American  shipyards  delivered  23  ves- 
sels, of  122,771  tons,  ready  for  service 
after  inspection,  during  the  week  ending 
on  July  4.  This  is  an  average  of  3.8 
ships  for  each  working  day. 

Following  the  arrest  of  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  the  bondholders  of  the 
old  Mail  anil  Express  lake  control  of  the 
property.  Washington  dispatches  state 
that  Further  prosecutions  are  likely. 

July  10.— A  dispatoh  from  Wiohita  Kails. 
*Tex.,  states  that  Second-Lieut.  Harry 
J.  Ross,  of  Philadelphia,  an  instructor, 

is   killed    when   his   plane   falls    100   1'eet . 

Lieutenant   I,.  ('.  Giddings,  of  Duhith, 


lvxiiiLi.,  is  jimeu  aim  v^auei.  i.unaru  Ks. 
Darlington,  of  Washington,  is  injured 
when  their  airplane  dropt  800  feet  at 
Scott  Field,  near  Belleville,  111. 

July  11. — Julius  Pirnitzer,  a  Hungarian 
and  former  president  of  the  Transat- 
lantic Trust  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  is  arrested  after  an  investigation 
by  United  States  authorities.  Andrew 
Gomary,  Guido  von  Steer,  said  to  have 
been  private  secretary  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  late  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and 
Dr.  Isador  Szekely  are  also  under  arrest 
in  the  crusade  against  enemy  propa- 
ganda. 

July  12.— Chief  Quartermaster  W.  F. 
Beham,  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying 
Corps,  is  killed  during  a  flight  over 
Great  South  Bay,  L.  I. 

July  13. — Government  control  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  wires  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  wins  in  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  16. 

July  14. — Washington  announces  that 
China  has  joined  with  the  United  States 
in  ship-construction  work,  and  that 
four  vessels  of  10,000  tons  each  will  be 
started  at  once  in  the  Kiangnan  Dock 
and  Engineering  works  at  Shanghai. 

July  15. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  contracts  for  thirty  cargo-carriers 
and  twenty  troop-ships  have  been  let 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Thirteen  Japanese  shipyards  are  to 
build  the  carriers.  The  troop -ships 
will  be  built  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  at  Alameda,  Cal. 
Total  contracts  now  let  to  the  Japanese 
provide  for  380,000  tons  of  shipping, 
costing  $78,000,000,  $20,000,000  of 
which  has  been  advanced. 
Washington  announces  that  up  to  July  5, 
450  American-built  battle-planes  have 
been  sent  abroad  or  delivered  at  ports 
for  shipment. 

FOREIGN 

July  9. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  Jonkheer  J.  Loudon,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  be  appointed 
Dutch  Minister  at  Washington. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  John 
Robert  Clynes,  parliamentary  secretary 
of  the  Food  Control  Department,  has 
been  appointed  Food  Controller  to 
succeed  the  late  Viscount  Rhondda. 

A  trades-union  Internationale  of  9,000,000 
members  was  proposed  at  a  private 
conference  in  London  of  more  than 
2,000,000  British  trades  unionists  to 
replace  the  former  organization  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Berlin. 

July  10. — At  a  concert  given  by  the  Belgian 
orchestra  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  where 
an  audience  of  8,000  persons  were  as- 
sembled with  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  had  as  their  guests  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Lord  Curzon 
announced  that  the  royal  guests  had 
reached  England  by  air,  each  traveling 
in  a  separate  seaplane  piloted  by  an 
Army  aviator  and  guarded  by  an  escort 
of  three  seaplanes. 

July  12. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
the  King  and  Queen  of  •Belgium  re- 
turned to  France  by  airplane,  making 
the  trip  in  thirty  minutes. 

DOMESTIC 

July  12. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the 
amendment  t<>  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation, fixing  the  price  of  wheat  at 
$2.40  a  bushel. 

July  13. — The  Spanish  tramp  ship  Serante* 
is  destroyed  by  fire  off  South  Brooklyn, 
N.  V.  Four  of  her  crew  were  burned 
to  death. 

July  15. — A  Washington  dispatoh  states 
that  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1«>1S  19  total  *24,001;45O,O00, 
made  up  of  $18,666,450,000  in  direct 
appropriations  and  $5,336,000,000  in 
authorizations. 


Dry  Batteries 

When  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  what  an  astonishing  vari- 
ety of  everyday  uses  for 
Columbia  Dry  Batteries! 

Columbias  put  the  spark  of  life 
into  engines,  autos,  trucks  and 
tractors ;  they  ring  bells,  give 
speech  to  telephones,  light  lan- 
terns, make  motor-boats  go. 

Wherever  battery  power  is  needed, 
Columbias  are  the  simplest  source 
— full  of  energy  to  the  very  brim, 
and  it's  always  on  tap. 

Columbias  are  steady  and  reliable 
— proof  against  trouble. 

Buy  Columbias  anywhere.  They 
cost  no  more,  and  they  last  longer. 
They  are  easily  and  quickly  wired 
up.  Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Bind- 
ing Posts,  when  requested,  no 
extra  charge. 


Storage   Batteries 

The  endurance  of  Columbia 
Storage  Batteries  is  so  cer- 
tain we  can  guarantee  it. 

So  that's  what  we  do. 

Every  Columbia  Storage  Battery 
is  backed  with  an  honest  guar- 
antee that  insures  the  extra-long 
life  we  have  built  into  it. 

The  Columbia  Guarantee  is  not  a 
mere  promise  to  "adjust"  a  differ- 
ence, but  a  sincere  agreement  to 
furnish  you  another  battery  with- 
out payment  if  the  original 
battery  should  fail  to  do  what  the 
guarantee  says  it  must  do. 

The  Columbia  Service  Station  or 
Service  Dealers  in  your  town — let 
them  tell  you  about  the  advan- 
tages of  the  tinker-proof  seal  and 
the  Columbia  way  of  providing  stor- 
age battery  service  that  serves. 


Columbia  is  the  Symbol  of  Supremacy 

NATIONAL    CARBON    COMPANY,   Inc. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


In   Canada    Columbia    Batteries   arc   made   and 

sold  by  Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Ontario 
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$80  Return 

In  One  Year 

From   Investment 

of  $980 

Security  is  developed 
water  power  and  news- 
paper manufacturing 
plant  of  large  worth 
and  established  earn- 
ings. 

We  have  available  for 
August  funds,  this  and 
other  safe,  profitable 
investments  of  varying 
maturities  and  yielding 

6%  to  $y4%. 

All  are  secured  by 
industries  vitally  essen- 
tial to  our  national  wel- 
fare. Present  market 
conditions  permit  such 
exceptional  offerings. 

Bonds  of  $500  and 
$1000  denominations. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  1010-R 

Pealiodjs 
HougMeling&Go. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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£L7o  Farm  Mor  t  gages 

"    Help  Win  the  War 

p*VERY  dollar  inverted  in  our  Farm  Mortgages  and 
*"*  Keal  Estate  Bonds  is  not  only  safely  and  profit- 
ably invested,  but  is  almost  directly  a  help  in  winning 
the  war.    Send  for  pamphlet  "A"  and  offerings. 

De7iominatio7ia  $100  and  up 
E.  J.  j.\Mii:i(  &  CO.  flrancl  Forki 

Capital  and  Surplus  $5110.000  North  Dakota 


MORTGAGE  DUJNLIIj 

DENOMINATIONs'lOO/SOOjlOOO. 


Bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort- 
gagee oil  improved  farms  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 
We   have     loaned    over    $.5,000,000.00 
without  a  cent  of  loss  to  any  Investor. 
Bonds   mature  in  2,  3,  and    5  yean  and 
can  be  had  in  denominations  of  $100.00. 
$500.00  and   $1000.00 — interest  payable 
semi-annuallv. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON   CO.,  Inc. 

Asseti   over    $400,01 
31  State  National  Bank  Building 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 
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WHAT  THE  WAR  HAS  ALREADY  COST 
THE  WORLD 

A  TABLE  of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  so  far 
as  it  has  added  to  the  permanent 
debts  of  nations — that  is,  to  their  bonded 
debt — was  recently  compiled  ,  for  the 
National  City  Bank.  The  computation 
includes  the  increases  in  bonded  indebted- 
ness, and  makes  allowance  for  conversion 
of  previous  issues,  but  does  not  take  into 
consideration  sums  raised  by  taxation  nor 
losses  in  property  existing  before  the  war. 
Besides  belligerents,  the  compilation  in- 
cludes Spain,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
three  neutral  nations  whose  proximity  to 
the  war-zone  has  made  heavy  military 
preparations  necessary: 


United  States  (including  War-Stamps) S10.220 

Great  Britain  (including  War-Stamps) 13,483 

France 6,808 

Russia 5,175 


Italy 

Canada 

Australia 
New  7ealand . 
India 


2,537 

862 

673 

97 

171 


990,650 
399,000 
300,000 
000,000 
000,000 
225,000 
000,000 
,330,000 
,000,000 


Total  for  Allies $10,028,244,650 


Germany $20,754,000,000 

Austria 5,914,000,000 

Hungary 2,146,000,000 

Turkey  and  Bulgaria  not  given 


Total  for  Central  Powers $28,814,000,000 


Switzerland $140,805,000 

Holland   412,500,000 

Spain 195,000,000 


Total  for  neutrals $748,305,000 


Grand  total $69,590,279,650 

To  this  compilation,  as  summarized  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  added  a 
rough  estimate  that  a  further  sum  of 
$20,000,000,000  had  been  raised  in  all 
these  nations  by  direct  taxation,  of  which 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  have  fur- 
nished one-half.  Another  estimate  is  that 
floating  debts  not  yet  funded  amount  at 
least  to  $10,000,000,000,  which  would  make 
a  grand  total  of  about  $100,000,000,000 
as  the  bonded  cost  to  date.  This  does  not 
include  sums  spent  by  separate  states  and 
cities  of  Germany,  amounting  to  a  large 
sum,  nor  an  estimated  $10,000,000,000 
Germany  has  consumed  of  substance  ex- 
isting when  the  war  broke  out.  France 
has  lost  billions  in  the  destruction  of  her 
cities  in  territory  occupied  by  Germany. 
The  losses  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Roumania, 
and  elsewhere  can  not  be  estimated,  "but 
it  is  likely  that,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  war  has  cost  the  world 
$140,000,000,000,  which  comes  fairly  close 
to  the  total  value  of  all  the  property  in  the 
United  States  in  1914." 

So  far  the  funded  debt  is  only  about  one- 
half  the  total  cost.  While  the  total  is  very 
large,  it  is  much  less  than  has  been  esti- 
mated commonly,  and  "for  the  reason  that 
refunding  loans  had  not  been  taken  into 
consideration."  It  is  predicted  by  the 
compiler  of  the  estimates  that  .the  coming 
twelvemonth  is  likely  to  be  "the  most 
expensive  of  the  war,  but  so  far  the  nations 
seem  able  to  stand  the  cost."  How  they 
will  manage  to  recuperate,  he  says,  is  "an 
entirely  different  problem." 

Germany's  debt  is  by  far  tlie  heaviest 
of  all  and  she  has  raised  least  by  direct 
taxation.  The  cities  and  states  of  (itr- 
many  have  thus  far  spent  about  $7,000,- 
()()().()()()  on  their  own  account,  which  would 
give  a  funded  debt  to  the  German  people 
about  twice  that  of  (Jrcat  Britain.  The 
statement  "is encouraging  to  the  extent  that 


it  shows  the  world  is  not  burning  up  all  of 
its  substance,  but  that  Germany  is  doing 
so  faster  than  any  other  nation." 

AFTER-THE-WAR  RIVALS  OF  GERMAN 
SHIPPING 

It  is  now  estimated  that  a  good  two- 
thirds  of  the  collective  German  trade-fleet, 
through  seizure  or  capture,  has  fallen  into 
possession  of  Germany's  enemies,  has 
been  sunk,  or  is  greatly  imperiled.  At  the 
same  time,  German  overseas-shipping  firms, 
despite  the  absence  of  any  income  worth 
mentioning,  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
enormous  sums  for  keeping  their  ships 
lying  in  neutral  harbors  in  good  condition, 
such  as  for  harborage,  and  for  the  hire  and 
support  of  seamen  on  these  ships.  Besides 
these  outlays,  there  have  been  taxes  at 
home,  the  cost  of  keeping  in  condition 
ships  lying  at  home,  the  usual  business 
expenses,  the  support  of  employees  who 
have  joined  the  colors  and  of  their  depen- 
dents. Handsome  profits  which  some  of  the 
large  German  shipping  firms  have  gathered 
since  1916  through  the  transportation  of 
iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  Baltic  Sea  can, 
in  the  face  of  these  expenditures,  hardly 
be  considered  as  offsets  of  more  than  a 
drop  upon  a  hot  stone.  So  writes  a 
correspondent  in  Washington  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  who  says 
further : 

"The  shipping  companies  of  neutral  and 
enemy  countries  have  earned  altogether 
fantastic  sums  during  the  years  of  the  war. 
They  have  thereby  not  only  been  in  a 
position  to  declare  dividends  of  unprec- 
edented size,  but  have  in  addition  to  this 
transferred  vast  sums  to  reserve  and 
emergency  funds,  whereby  their  abilitj-  to 
compete  against  the  weakened  German 
shippers  has  increased.  There  have,  fur- 
thermore, arisen  in  the  neutral  countries  a 
lot  of  new  and,  at  the  same  time,  exception- 
ally well-capitalized  shipping  enterprises 
that  will  have  a  weighty  word  to  say  in 
shipping  rivalries  after  the  war.  In  Nor- 
way, there  were  established  in  1915  no  fewer 
than  488  new  shipping  firms  with  a  total 
capital  of  120,000,000  crowns  (at  normal 
exchange  the  crown  is  worth  $0,268  United 
States  currency);  in  1916,  459  more  firms, 
with  a  collective  capital  of  353,400,000 
crowns  (according  to  other  estimates 
actually  550,000,000  crowns). 

"How  large  the  profits  of  the  shipping 
companies  of  the  neutral  and  hostile 
countries  are  may  be  indicated  through  a 
few  examples.  Norwegian  shipping  firms, 
which  have  paid  the  highest  dividends  of 
all  (up  to  400  per  cent.),  can  here  be 
ignored,  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  describe 
the  alterations  in  the  regular  navigation 
service,  and  the  Norwegian  shipping  under- 
takes principally  tramp  service.  Important, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  figures  for  tin- 
Swedish  firms,  which  before  the  war  were 
considerable  feeders  of  the  standard  Ger- 
man lines,  but  which  have  now  become  so 
strong  that  they  have  entered  upon  the 
regular  service  themseh  es  or  have  extended 
and  solidified  already  existing  lines  to  such 
an  extent  that  German  lines  can  hardly 
count  on  the  Swedish  traffic  in  the  future. 
The  amounts,  for  instance,  for  the  year 
1916  were: 


Stock,  Profit*. 

Skipping  Firm  CVotmi  (Youth 

Bvw  8,400,000  io.ooo.ooo 

Swedish-  Ka  et.  Line 4,700.000  0,960,000 

Swedish  Lloyd     5.S00.000  8,530,000 

TnuimtUntir  1,500.000  12.400.000 

Swt  I.  E.  Vsiatic  Line   ,  4,000,000  1,200.000 

Swed.-Amer.  Mex.  Line...  2,800,000  2,890,000 


■  and 
Emrrofney 
Fundt, 
Crown* 

UUMMQ 

-  MUX) 

8,100,000 

4.0(10.000 
1. -•00.000 


*  l>:ita  nut  avaii.iMr. 


in  iyi/  tno  expansion  01  aweaisa  lines 
made  still  greater  progress — above  all,  thai 
of   the   firm   Transatlantic,   in   Qoteborg, 

which,  before  the  war,  was  an  insignificant 
firm,  capitalized  at  2,400,000  crowns.  This 
company  had  at  the  end  of  1917 — after 
several  increases  in  capital  which  came 
partly  thro  ugh  the  distribution  of  free 
shares — a  capital  of  12,000,000  crowns; 
and,  after  consolidation  with  the  Sweden- 
Aineiiea-Mexico  Line  (which  likewise  can 
look  hack  over  a  brillianl  development 
during  the  war),  a  transportation  capacity 
of  172,000  tons.  Of  late  the  Transatlantic 
is  said  to  have  undertaken  an  additional 
increase  in  capital  of  1,200,000  crowns  in 
order  to  take  over  the  bonds  of  the  Viking 
Company.  This  consolidation  would  give 
the  Transatlantic  concern  a  fleet  of  forty- 
four  vessels  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
216,000  tons.  In  addition,  ten  steamers, 
of  8,000  tons  capacity  each,  are  said  to  have 
been  ordered.  The  company  intends  to 
extend  still  more  its  lines,  which  now  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  those  to 
North  and  South  America:  and,  when  it 
gains  control  over  considerable  ready 
money,  it  will  constitute  a  competition 
against  the  German  North-American  lines 
and  against  the  Hamburg  South-American 
steamship  companies  that  must  be  taken 
very  seriously. 

"Of  great  importance  for  an  estimate 
of  the  future  of  our  shipping  combines  is 
the  progress  which  the  two  largest  Danish 
lines — the  Forenede,  which  sails  to  North 
America;  and  the  Estasiatisk  Kompagni, 
which,  as  the  name  suggests,  runs  lines  to 
East  Asia  —  have  made  during  the  war. 
The  Forenede,  for  instance,  made  in  1910, 
with  a  stock  capital  of  30,000,000  crowns, 
a  net  profit  of  no  less  than  40,000,000 
crowns,  of  which  a  good  10,500,000  crowns 
was  allotted  to  the  reserve  and  emergency 
funds.  The  collective  reserves  of  this  com- 
pany amounted  to  more  than  26,000,000 
crowns  at  the  end  of  1916;  and  its  bank 
credits  totaled  44,000,000  crowns. 

"The  large  Dutch  shipping  firms  have 
likewise  made  enormous  profits.  The  fol- 
lowing table  presents  their  results  for  1916 
(the  Dutch  florin,  or  guilder,  is  worth 
$0,402  United  States  currency  at  normal 
exchange) :  „  , 

^°   '  Reserve  and 

Stock                  Net  Emergency 

Shipping  Firm              Capital,  Profits,  Funds, 

Florins  Florins  Florins 

■  Holland-Araer.  Line 12,000,000  26,500,000  10,200,000 

Stoomvaart   Mij.   Neder- 

land 13,000,000  18,600,000  8,800,000 

Kon.   Nederl.  Stoomboot 

Mij 15,050,000  19,000,000  7,800,000 

Rotterdamsehe  Lloyd 15,000,000  15,100,000  12,600  000 

Kon.  Holland  Lloyd 10,000,000  10,900,000  2,000,000 

"The  example  of  the  Holland- America 
Line  shows  best  what  enormous  progress 
took  place  in  the  inner  consolidation  of  the 
Dutch  firms.  The  reserve  of  this  com- 
pany, which  in  1913  amounted  to  6,600,000 
florins,  grew  to  24,800,000  by  the  end  of 
1916 — in  other  words,  surpassed  the  pre- 
vious stock  capital  (which  in  the  meantime 
had  been  increased  by  15,000,000  florins) 
by  more  than  double.  In  addition,  the 
company  has  available  funds  amounting 
in  all  to  21,700,000  florins.  The  reserves  in 
the  Nederiand  company,  which  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  6,700,000 
to  23,000,000  florins,  exceed  the  capital 
by  4,000,000  florins.  The  available  funds 
of  the  Rotterdamsehe  Lloyd  amounted  at 
the  end  of  1916  to  about  25,000,000  florins, 
with  a  share  capital  of  15,000,000  florins 
and  a  ready  reserve  of  16,000,000  florins. 

"But  the  business  successes  of  the  neutral 
European  shipping  firms  are  far  surpassed 
by  the  earnings  of  the  Japanese  overseas 
lines.  Thus  the  largest  Japanese  shipping 
firm,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  that  sails 
from  East  Asia  to  all  the  imporant  ship- 
ping markets,  had  a  net  profit  in  the  sum- 
mer half-year  1916  of  19,780,000  ven  (the 
Japanese  yen  is  equivalent  to  $0,498  United 
States  currency);  in  the  winter  half-year 
1916-17  actually  22,150,000;  in  a  single 
fiscal  year  it  earned,  therefore,  about  42,- 
000,000  yen.  The  company's  capital  stock 
amounted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1916-17,  after  a  previous  increase  through 


Banking  Service  "Over  There" 

TO  Americans  going  into  service  "over  there,"  this  Company 
offers  banking  facilities  which  meet  every  need.  Our  Paris  and 
London  Offices  are  officially  designated  United  States  Depositaries, 
and  are  completely  equipped  American  banking  institutions,  con- 
ducted on  America:i  jines.  Their  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of 
those  in  all  branches  of  the  United  States  Government  service.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  arrangements  which  may  be  made. 

Checking  accounts  can  be  opened 
with  our  Paris  or  London  Offices. 
Commissioned  officers  who  have 
accounts  with  our  Paris  Office 
have  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  able  to  cash  their  checks 
thereon  at  the  branches  of  the 
leading  French  banks. 

Regimental  or  company  fund  ac- 
counts may  be  opened  with  or 
transferred  to  our  Paris  Office,  and 
are  available  in  France  the  same 
as  checking  accounts  here. 

While  in  France  you  can  cash 
your  personal  checks  on  your  home 
bank,  if  your  bank  makes  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  us. 

"Service  Checks,"  approved  by 
the  United  States  Government,  are 
sold  by  this  Company  at  concen- 
tration camps,  and  at  all  our 
offices.  These  checks  may  be 
readily  cashed  in  France,  England, 
and  Italy,  and  are  safer  to  carry, 
while  fully  as  available  as  cash. 

You  can  purchase  from  us  travel- 
ers' checks,  or  travelers'  letters 
of  credit,  available  anywhere. 

Credits  may  be  established  abroad, 
through  us,  by  relatives  or  friends  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  already  "over  there." 
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Main  Office  of  the   Company 
140  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Our  Overseas  Service  Division  gives  special  attention  to  the  bank- 
ing requirements  of  Americans  "over  there,"  and  welcomes  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  arrangements  best  adapted  to  your  needs.  Send 
for  our  booklet,  "War-Time  Service  Over  There,"  which  describes  in 
detail  the  services  mentioned  above. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


140  Broadway 


Fifth   Ave.    Office 
Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St. 


Madison    Ave.    Office 
Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St. 


London    Office 
3 2  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Paris     Office 
Rue  des  Italiens,  1  &  3 


Capital  and  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  more  than  $600,000,000 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 

by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right- 
down-to-the-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  bu«iness  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
she  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

i2mo,    cloth,   illustrated,    400   pp.,   $1.50 
net;  by  mail.  Si. 62. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


The  New  Comprehensive 
Standard    Dictionary 

An  Entirely  New  Work  —  abridged  from  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  NEW  Standard  Dictionary  Defines  and  ex- 
plains 48.000  words  and  phrases.  Contains  1.000  pictorial 
illustrations.  An  ideal  dictionary  for  all  general  quick 
reference  purposes.        Especially  fitted  for  use  in  schools. 

Cloth-bound,  $1.00;  by  mail  J1.12;  Indexed,  25  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Foorth  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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I     Investments  of     | 
|      Liberal  Yield      | 

TNVESTMENTS    affording    a    liberal    j 
■    A  interest  return  can  now  he  made  in    j| 
[J    sound  securities  of  several  types. 

We    suggest,   as   especially  attractive,    | 
U    the  following  issues: 

Federal  Land  Bank  5s  of  1938 
New  York  State  4K"s  of  1965 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  First  Re-        a 

funding  4s  of  1955 
Northern   Ohio  Traction  and  Light 

1st  Lien  Refunding  5s  of  1956 
Procter   &    Gamble    7%    Notes   of 

1919-1923 

You   will   be   interested   in  the  prices    ( 
m   and   descriptions  of  these   securities.    | 

Send  for  List  D-85 

The  National  City 
|  Company  | 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

H    Correspondent  Offices  in  30  Cities    | 

Bonds        Short  Term  Notes        Acceptances 
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ROYAL    MAILS 

NEDERLAND  AND  ROTTERDAM 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 

SPLENDID  STEAMERS— Sailings  fortnightly  from 
San  Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu,  Nagasaki,  Manila, 
Hongkong. 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett,  -  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &r  Bros.  Co.,  601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

WHAT   TO    SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


CONVERSATION 


Investments 

Protected  By 

American    Cities 

Municipal  Bonds  are  selected  by 
Savings  Banks,  Insurance  Companies, 
Trustees  and  WISE  investors  because 
uncertainty  and  risk  are  eliminated. 
Why  do  YOU  not  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample and  invest  in  Municipal  Bonds 
of  leading  cities  ? 

Municipal  Bonds  are  free  from 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  and  may  be 
had  in  $100.  $500  and  Si.ooo  denomina- 
tions, yielding  from  4K%  to  6%. 


We  Specialize  In 

Government  Bonds 

ALL   ISSUES 


Send  for  booklets  "Bonds  As  Safe  As  Our  = 

Cities"  and  "A  Nation  at  War — Its  Fi- 
nancial Needs."    Address  Dept.  L-7.  = 

William  R-fimpton  (0. 

Government   and   Municipal   Bonds 
"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  This  Business" 
=     NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS        = 

=    14  Wall  Street  408  Olive  Street    i 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 

=    106  So.  La  Salle  St.         806  Union  Truat  Bid*.    = 

5       PITTSBURGH:  Farmers  Bank  Building. 
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me  uistri Minion  01  iree  snares,  10  ^/  ,ouu,uuu 
yen,  the  net  profits  of  this  single  company 
being  thus  about  15,000,000  yen  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  capital. 

"The  company's  fleet  has  grown  con- 
siderably. The  total  available  reserves 
amount  to  nearly  63,000,000  yen.  Of 
ready  money  the  company  had  at  its  dis- 
posal at  the  end  of  March,'  1917,  55,300,000 
yen.  According  to  reports  on  hand,  the 
company  is  supposed  to  have  raised  sums 
for  the  construction  of  ships  to  replace  the 
ones  lost,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  German  mer- 
chant marine,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sums  to  be  paid  out  according  to  the  law 
are  so  adjusted  that  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able cases  the  shipping  firms  have  at  least 
to  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  recon- 
struction equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
ship  in  peace  times.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  shipping  firms  will,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  law,  be  subjected  to  a  still  greater 
increase  before  they  obtain  possession  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  enable  them  to  resume 
the  struggle  for  their  former  fields  of 
activities.  This  fact  alone  reveals  plainly 
enough  that  the  law  amounts  much  less  to 
a  patronage  of  the  shipping  concerns  than  a 
measure  for  the  extension  of  German 
foreign  trade,  of  German  economic  life  in 
general,  which  without  a  speedy  recon- 
struction of  the  German  merchant  marine 
would  have  to  pay  millions  of  marks  yearly 
to  foreign  countries,  if  any  even  approxi- 
mately sufficient  tonnage  be  put  at  its 
disposal  at  all,  considering  the  scarcity  of 
ocean-going  vessels. 

The  material  presented  above  proves  in 
addition  how  little  the  immediate  bourse 
speculation  in  shipping  stocks  ensuing 
upon  the  publication  of  the  law  is  actually 
justified.  German  shipping  firms  will 
have  to  apply  every  possible  energy  and 
influence  in  order  to  reconquer  their 
former  place  in  the  sun.  As  things  are 
situated  there  need  be  expected  no  hand- 
some dividends  for  years  to  come,  even 
should  the  high  freight-rates  now  pre- 
vailing be  paid  for  any  considerable  time 
after  the  war,  which  possibility  is  justly 
doubted  in  shipping  circles.  The  profit 
of  the  first  few  years  will  in  all  likelihood 
be  appropriated,  for  the  most  part,  for 
the  immediate  payment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  during  the  war  and  for  those  to  be 
assumed  for  the  reconstruction  of  ships,  as 
well  as  for  the  completion  of  the  reserve 
funds,  which  naturally  will  have  to  be  put 
to  considerable  use." 


A  Compromise  a  la  Hun. — Secretary 
Daniels  said  at  a  dinner  in  Washington: 

"  The  Germans  are  already  beaten,  and 
we  must  not  listen  to  their  pacifist  talk 
about  a  compromise  peace. 

"  Compromise!  Compromise  makes  me 
think  of  the  story  of  Calhoun  Clay. 

"  Cal  said  to  Washington  White  one 
evening. 

"  '  Ye  know,  Wash,  I  useter  steal,  but 
since  I  got  religion  I  guv  it  up.  Last 
night,  tho,  in  Peter  Smith's  shoe-store 
I  seen  a  pair  of  cowhide  boots  jest  my  size, 
No.  14,  and  the  devil  he  says  to  me,  "  Take 
'em,  take  'em,"  but  the  Lord  say,  "  No, 
let  'em  alone;    it's  stealin'." 

"  '  You  bet,  Wash,  I  was  tempted.  I 
sure  wanted  them  boots.  Mine  was  all 
busted  out  at  the  back  and  sides.  Yep, 
me  and  the  devil  both  said,  "  Take  'era." 
The  Lord  said,  "No,  it's  stealin'";  but 
there  was  a  majority  of  two  to  one  agin' 
the  Lord.  And  just  then  Mr.  Peter  Smith 
went  inside,  and  there  was  ray  chance. 

"  '  The  devil  said,  "  Take  'era  quick  now 
and  skedaddle."  1  knowed  1  could  take 
'cm  and  stick  'era  under  ray  coal,  and  get 
right  away  without  nobody  ever  knowin'. 
But  bress  th.e  Lord!  Press  the  L>rd  ! 
Bress  the  Lord,  1  stood  the  temptation, 
Wash.  I  compromised,  and  took  a  pair 
of  shoes.'  "—Detroit  Free  I'rcss. 
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The  Third  Safety  Factor 
in  Forman  Farm  Mortgages 

First .  comes  the  selection  of 
desirable  loan  territory;  then 
compilation  of  complete  data  re- 
garding the  territory.  The  third 
Forman  Safety  Factor  is  the  sys- 
tem by  which  we  pass  on  indi- 
vidual loan  applications. 

Each  application  is  checked  by  one 
of  our  examiners  by  a  personal  visit  to 
the  farm.  The  abstract  of  title  and 
every  other  item  effecting  the  safety 
of  the  loan  is  carefully  examined. 
When  we  pass  favorably  on  an  appli 
cation  our  confidence  is  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  we  make  the  loan  with 
our  own  funds. 

May  we  send  you  "HOW  FORMAN  FARM 
MORTGAGES  ARE  MADE,"  a  booklet  which 
describes  all  the  Forman  Safety  Factors? 

George  MFoRman  &  Company 

Founded  1885 

Farm  Mortgage  Bankers 
11  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago. 
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Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM   MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AG-Darrforth-£(b 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


$UCCESSFUL  ^  practical  common-sense  treatise 
_  by    E.    Leichter,    founded    upon 

E  L,  L  I  N  G  years  °f  experience.  Every  phase 
of  salesmanship  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained and  helpful  advice  given  to  meet  all  conditions. 
Chapters  on  the  Approach,  the  Presentation,  the  Clos- 
ing, Requisite  Qualities,  Negations,  the  Larger  Sale,  etc. 
Both  the  novice  and  the  veteran  salesman  will  find  this  a 
book  of  light  and  leading.  i2mo,  cloth,  78  pp.  60c  net; 
by  mail  64c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


PLUS  SAFETY 
FOR  YOUR 
SAVINGS 

No  investor  has  ever  lost 
a  penny  on  our  6%  First 
Mortgage  notes  secured  by 
well-located  improved  in- 
come property. 
All  loans  inspected  by 
Government  Examiners. 
Descriptive  Booklet  on  re- 
quest. 
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DEPX  400     ST.LOUIS. 
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THE   TURN   OF   THE   TIDE 


WHEN  FOCH  WRESTED  THE  INITIATIVE  from 
Ludendorff  he  reversed  the  situation  on  the  whole 
Western  Front,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers. 
Even  Captain  Norregaard,  described  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  as  "the  Swedish  military  critic  of 
well-known  German  leanings,"  writes 
that  "July  15  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
as  the  turning-point  of  the  war."  "The 
big  thing  in  the  successful  counter-offen- 
sive launched  by  the  French  Avitb  Amer- 
ican assistance,"  affirms  the  New  York 
Globe,  "is  that  it  marks  the  turning  of 
the  tide.  The  waters  now  flow  Berlin- 
ward — have  ceased  to  seep  their  way 
toward  Paris  or  the  Channel  ports." 
"Not  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has 
there  been  a  more  sudden  change  than 
has  now  taken  place,"  notes  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  "This  is  only  a  slight 
foretaste  of  victory,"  remarks  the  Newark 
News,  "but  the  flavor  is  mighty  sweet." 
In  Germany  the  Wolff  Bureau  assures  its 
readers  that  the  German  forces  retreated 
across  the  Marne  only  because  they  had 
accomplished  their  original  purpose,  which 
was  "to  force  the  French  to  open  the  long- 
expected  counter-attack  near  Reims." 
And  Ludendorff,  according  to  Paul  Ayres 
Rockwell,  a  Chicago  Daily  News  corre- 
spondent with  the  French  armies,  "seeks 
to  explain  the  bloody  defeat  inflicted  on 
the  armies  of  von  Boehm,  von  Einem,  and 
von  Mudra  by  stating  that  the  Allies  have 
thrown  into  the  conflict  troops  belonging 
to  all  races  and  nations,  including  Sene- 
galese, Moroccans,  Tunisians,  Americans, 
American  negroes,  Australians,  Italians, 
and  English."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Rockwell  says,  more  than  70  per  cent,  of 
the  troops  fighting  under  Generals  Mangin, 
Degoutte,  de  Mitry,  Berthelot,  and  Gour- 
aud  were  native-born  French  troops. 
The  Berlin  Tageszeitung  admits  that  the 
Germans  find  themselves  "placed  before 
a  new  situation  which  will  make  great 
demands   on   our   troops";     but   it   adds 

philosophically:  "The  only  thing  is  to  break  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  enemy.  Whether  this  is  by  our  offensive  or  defensive 
actions  is  the  same  to  us."  And  at  the  same  time  the  German 
Government  sends  out  by  way  of  Spain  another  of  its  charac- 
teristically impossible  "peace  feelers." 


It  is  easy  to  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  immediate  military 
advantage  from  Poch's  counter-offensive,  "but  the  moral 
benefits  can  not  well  be  overestimated,"  declares  the  New  York 
World,  which  goes  on  to  say: 


The  Western  Newspaper  Union  Photo  Service. 

QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT, 

The  youngest  son  of  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
who  was  killed  in  an  air-battle  over  the 
German  lines  on  July  14.  A  personal 
sketch  of  Lieutenant  Roosevelt  appears 
on  page  52. 


"Until  Foch  struck  the  German  flank- 
between  Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry 
on  July  17  there  had  been  no  Allied 
offensive  worthy  of  the  name  since  the 
battle  of  Cambrai.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  great  German  attack  in  March, 
the  Allies  had  been  fighting  wholly  on  the 
defensive.  Four  German  offensives  had 
worn  themselves  out,  but  the  gains  in 
territory,  in  prisoners,  in  food,  and  in  war- 
material  had  been  enormous. 

"Altho  there  have  been  numerous 
expressions  of  disappointment  in  Germany 
at  the  failure  of  the  General  Staff  to  gain 
a  decisive  victory,  nobody  seems  to  have 
regarded  this  failure  as  meaning  more 
than  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  It  was 
eyident  that  the  Allies  could  still  fight  on 
the  defensive,  but  the  British  morale  was 
broken,  the  French  were  discouraged  and 
disappointed,  the  Americans  had  been 
unable  to  throw  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  into  the  field  to  restore  the  balance, 
and  victory  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
This  has  been  the  theme  of  the  whole 
German  press,  and  in  those  matters  the 
German  press  are  usually  a  faithful  index- 
to  the  mind  of  the  German  people,  who 
believe  what  their  rulers  want  them  to 
believe.  All  that  was  needed  was  to  hold 
fast  and  the  'field-gray  heroes'  Avould 
soon  see  the  thing  through. 

"Suddenly  the  situation  changes  over- 
night. Foch  demonstrates  that  the  Allies 
have  not  lost  the  initiative,  and  that 
they  can  launch  a  vast  counter-offensive 
on  their  own  terms  without  regard  to  the 
German  advance.  The  German  armies 
that  seemed  to  have  Reims  almost  in 
their  grasp  are  compelled  to  throw  in  their 
reserves  against  the  triumphant  French 
and  American  forces.  The  French  are 
found  to  be  fighting  with  all  of  their  old 
invincible  spirit,  and  the  raw,  worthless 
Americans  turn  out  to  be  shock  troops 
of  the  first  quality. 

"The  relation  of  the  contending  forces 
is  instantly  reversed,  and  from  a  German 
point  of  view  Foch's  counter-offensive 
must  be  the  most  dramatic  and  star- 
tling surprize  since  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne  in  September,   1914." 

Ludendorff,  who,  according  to  the  Paris  ^falin,  recently 
succeeded  von  Hindenburg  as  Chief  of  Staff,  has  been  clearly 
outgeneraled  by  Foch,  our  editorial  observers  declare.  His 
Ma^ne-Champagne  drive,  which  in  length  of  front  and  numbers 
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involved  promised  to  surpass  all  its  predecessors  in  the  great 
German  offensive  of  1918,  was  in  two  days  wrecked  and  turned 
into  a  defensive  action,  while  in  a  week  the  whole  Marne  salient, 
the  most  important  ground  gained  by  the  Germans  in  this  year's 
campaign,  was  doomed.  His  losses  in  this  salient  in  eight  days, 
according  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  amounted  to  180,000 
dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  great  quantities  of  guns  and 
munitions.  The  ground  lost  by  the  Germans  in  this  time, 
according  to  General  March,  "about  equals  that  gained  by 
them  on  the  Flanders  front  in  April."     Their  losses  in  prisoners, 

guns,  and  material,  says 
Frank  H.  Simonds,  mili- 
tary expert  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "are  the 
greatest  in  German  mili- 
tary history."  And  the 
smallness  of  the  price 
paid  for  this  victory  is 
indicated  by  the  state- 
ment that  during  the 
first  week  of  our  counter- 
offensive  the  number  of 
unwounded  German 
prisoners  taken  ex- 
ceeded the  total  casual- 
ties of  the  Allied  troops. 
What  the  Allied  armies 
had  accomplished  in  the 
first  ten  days  is  thus 
summed  up  by  Edwin 
L.  James,  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent 
with  the  American  Army 
in  France: 


GENERAL  MANGIN, 

Who  led  the  Franco-American  drive 
south  of  Soissons. 


"They  have  met  the 
vaunted  drive  of  the 
foe  and  put  him  well 
back  across  the  Marne; 
they  have  hammered 
back  his  beastly  claws,  clutching  at  Chalons  and  Reims  and 
eventually  Paris ;  they  have  thrown  back  his  front  between 
Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry,  where  it  was  nearest  to  the 
French  capital;  they  have  put  the  Germans  on  the  defensive 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  year,  and  the  presence  in  the 
present  battle  of  troops  brought  from  the  army  of  General  von 
Arnim  in  Flanders  promises  to  break  up  the  planned  drive 
against  the  British. 

"They  have  done  more — they  have  broken  up  the  plans  the 
German  High  Command  decided  on  last  March  for  drive  after 
drive  which  should  win  the  war  this  year.  They  have  made 
certain  that  the  Allied  armies  can  do  more  than  hold  the  Germans 
until  next  year,  when  the  Americans  and  French  and  British 
and  Italians  will  turn  the  tide  in  no  uncertain  way.  They  have 
shown  that  the  Germans  can  not  win. 

"It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Marne  to  the  Rhine,  but  Foch 
and  Pershing  and  Petain  and  Haig  know  the  roads." 

The  second  battle  of  the  Marne,  writes  a  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  same  paper,  "has  not  only  lifted  deadly  anxiety  from  the 
heart  of  France,  but  has  converted  what  was  formerly  a  calm, 
Logical  faith  that  sooner  or  later  victory  was  assured  into  a 
positive  conviction  that  the  end  is  now  in  sight."  "General 
Foch,"  says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Paris  dated  July 
24,  "holds  the  initiative  on  all  the  battle-fronts,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  take  the  Germans  at  least  two  or  three  months 
to  gel  up  another  full-dress  offensive."  "And  meanwhile," 
this  dispatch  adds,  "American  troops  continue  to  land."  "Sur- 
veying the  whole  world-wide  field  of  struggle,"  writes  Judson  C. 
Welliver,  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
"men  who  have  never  been  given  to  undue  optimism,  who  have 
a\  oided  underrating  the  Hun  or  overestimating  the  forces  against 
him,  to-day  consider  seriously  the  possibility  of  victorious  peace 
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by  Christmas  of  1919."  The  turning  of  the  tide  on  the  Western 
Front,  Mr.  Welliver  goes  on  to  say,  "is  already  beginning  to  have 
effects  in  the  neutral  countries  which  can  not  be  fully  understood 
in  this  country  because  there  is  inadequate  realization  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  terrorized  by  Germany,  or  of  the 
value  which  their  economic  support  has  been  to  the  Central 
Powers."     To  quote  further: 

"In  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  the 
governments  have  been,  without  exception,  more  complaisant 
toward  Germany  than  the  mass  of  national  opinion  justified. 
The  governments  felt 
their  responsibility  to 
save  their  peoples  from 
a  fate  nke  Poland's,  and 
the  people,  tho  chafing, 
accepted  the  situation. 
The  people  have  been 
ready  for  two  years  at 
least  to  make  their  real 
opinions  felt  whenever 
they  should  see  the  first 
dawn  of  a  day  promis- 
ing victory  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  they  are  seeing 
it  now. 

"Without  any  osten- 
sible change  of  policy  by 
the  governments,  every 
one  of  these  countries 
will  assume  a  less  be- 
nevolent attitude  toward 
Germany,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  becomes 
safe  to  allow  real  f eelings 
to  rule.  This  has  been 
realized  for  a  long  time, 
especially  in  England. 

"It  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  discussions  be- 
tween England  and  Hol- 
land regarding  the  trans- 
port of  military  supplies 
through  Holland  for  Ger- 
many and  in  Sweden 
at  the  time  of  the   last 

elections.  Germany  will  lose  more  through  the  shifting  opinion 
of  these  neutral  states  than  she  can  possibly  gain  by  the  sub- 
jugation and  looting  of  Russia 

"  Germany  hopes  to  use  Russia  and  the  Near  East  as  supply 
depots  and  to  maintain  her  declining  civilian  man-power.  She 
will  fail,  for  no  one  wishes  to  sell  to  Germany  on  credit,  or  to  go 
to  Germany,  the  horror  land,  and  the  German  defeat  in  France 
makes  it  safe  to  refuse.  Thus  not  by  square  miles  recovered  is 
the  value  of  the  successful  Foch  offensive  to  be  measured." 

"Germany  has  not  a  friend  in  the  world,"  agrees  The  Globe 
editorially.     And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Hollanders,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Finns,  Letts,  and  Poles 
grind  their  teeth  at  thought  of  her.  The  aristocratic  rulers  of 
Sweden,  fearing  for  their  own  privileges,  do  not  want  her  beaten. 
but  the  Swedish  masses  think  otherwise.  Even  in  the  German 
cantons  of  Switzerland  the  preponderant  sentiment  is  pro-Ally. 
In  Spain,  despite  a  powerful  camarilla,  the  King  and  Hainonones. 
with  the  approval  of  most  Spaniards,  despite  traditional  dislike 
of  Great  Britain,  have  been  on  the  verge  of  declaring  war.  The 
fates  of  Belgium  and  Roumania,  heroic  but  able  to  achieve  noth- 
ing, have  spread  terror.  It  did  not  look  as  if  Germany  could  be 
beaten,  and  if  she  was  not.  how  heavy  would  be  her  hand  against 
weak  countries! 

"The  recognition  in  practically  all  countries  that  Germany 
has  tailed  is  already  producing  results.  It  seems  safer  than  it 
was  to  let  the  heart  speak.  A  great  change  in  opinion  is  reported 
in  Sweden  and  Holland.  Kven  the  made-in-(  iermany  Finnish 
Government  is  beginning  to  show  independence,  and  the  Finnish 
agent  here  is  moved  to  deny  that  Finland  is  anti-Ally.  We  maj 
expect  the  Poles  to  look  up,  and  the  German-appointed  council 
to  b'e  less  abject.  In  Russia,  a  nominal  neutral,  it  lias  been  e\  i- 
dent  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Russian  betrayal,  base  but 
understandable,  has  bean  the  belief  that  Germany  would  win 
and  that  the  time  for  ,«ntir  qui  putt  had  arrived.     A  fundamental 
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change  in  the  bearing  of  neutral  countries  is  likely  to  l>e  the  con- 
sequence Of  the  second  battle  Of  the  Maine." 

Hut  it  is  premature  to  conclude  that  we  have  yet  succeeded 
completely  in  wresting  the  initiative  from  the  enemy  on  the 
whole  front,  warns  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  B.  Maurice, 
in  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times.  This  British 
authority  noes  on  to  say: 

"The  German  General  Staff  and  the  military  party  in  Ger- 
main have  committed  themselves  so  completely  to  the  policy  of 
obtaining  a  military  decision  on  the  Western  Front  that  they 
are  quite  certain,  if  they  are  given  a  chance,  to  make  desperate 
efforts  to  save  their  lacs.  Whether  Foch  is  strong  enough  yet 
to  enable  him  to  prevenl  the  enemy  from  getting  such  a  chance 
remains  to  be  seen. 

"  In  any  event  the  situation  has  been  SO  enormously  improved 
by  what  has  happened  during  the  last  few  days  that  it  can  now 
be  only  to  our  advantage  if  the  enemy  is  forced  to  listen  to  the 
councils  of  despair  and  attempts  to  improve  his  position  by 
another  offensive.  For  even  if  he  were  to  make  considerable 
gains  of  ground  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  end  this  year's 
Campaign  by  leaving  US  in  a  position  Of  such  embarrassment  as 
would  have  opened  the  road  for  an  effective  peace  offensive. 
Further,  if  he  does  try  to  attack  again  he  will,  at  best,  end  the 
year  with  his  armies  in  the  "West  completely  exhausted,  while 
the  American  troops  will  still  be  pouring  steadily  into  France. 

'Therefore,  from  every  point  of  view  we  may,  without  ex- 
travagance and  without  expecting  impossibilities  from  it,  regard 
Foch's  counter-attack  as  the  turning-point  in  the  campaign  of 
1918." 

Will  Foch  keep  the  initiative''  On  the  answer  to  this  question, 
notes  Frank  H.  Simonds,  turns  the  future  course  of  the  campaign 
of  19 IS.  Weighing  the  probabilities,  he  writes  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"Either  Foch  or  Ludendorff,  it  would  seem,  must  strike  soon 
again.  Foch  has  the  first  chance  by  reason  of  his  immediate 
success.  Ludendorff,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  greater  need  to 
resume  the  offensive  to  save  the  morale  of  the  German  armies, 
and  even  more  that  of  the  German  people,  since  it  is  plain  that 
on  the  present  showing  hope  of  decisive  success  in  this  decisive 
year  is  practically  extinguished 

"Despite   the  stiffening  of  German   resistance   north   of   the 


tract  the  attention  of  the  German  people  from  a  field  of  past 
defeat,  to  a  scene  of  possible  eont em pora ry  BUCCeSS.      And  this  is 

the  most  familiar  of  all  German  methods,  employed  over  and 
over  again. 

"Therefore,  we  must  look  for  a  new    Ludendorff  stroke  else- 
where     since  the  conditions  between  Soissons  and  Reims  almost 
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JUST    l.IKI      IH  AT. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 

Marne,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  German  retreat  will 
go  to  the  Yesle  and  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  'Paris  front.' 
But  Ludendorff  is  now  in  a  position,  by  paying  a  price  in  casual- 
ties as  a  result  of  retaining  an  awkward  position,  to  postpone 
the  actual  evacuation  until  he  is  able  to  strike  elsewhere  and  dis- 


THl.    END    OK   A    PERFECT   DAY. 

Kirbv    in   the   Xew    York    World. 

prohibit  a  new  venture  there;  unless  Foch,  with  a  better  chance, 
imitates  .Joffre's  strategy  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne.  as 
he  has  employed  it  in  the  second  conflict,  and  makes  the  first 

move 

"But  we  should  not  be  surprized  if  Foch  adopts  the  course  he 
evidently  prescribed  for  Diaz,  after  the  recent  Piave  victory  and 
awaits  new  American  troops  and  still  better  opportunities  be- 
fore undertaking  an  offensiv<  on  the  scale  that  is  now  demanded 
— if  there  is  to  be  a  new  offensive. 

"Such  a  course  would  be  the  more  easily  explicable  since  the 
failure  of  the  last  two  German  efforts  seems  to  prove  that  Allied 
defensive  tactics  have  at  last  overtaken  and  distanced  the 
famous  and  temporarily  effective  Hutier  system  of  attack. 
Moreover,  if  Foch  does  not  attack — and  he  need  not — Luden- 
dorff must,  for  time  runs  ever  more  and  more  heavily  against 
him." 

In  the  long  weeks  between  the  beginning  of  the  German 
offensive  on  March  21  and  the  launching  of  Foch's  counter-offen- 
sive  on  July  17,  we  learn  from  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  there  were  many  in  France  who  murmured  im- 
patiently, "Why  doesn't  Foch  attack'.'"  But,  as  this  corre- 
spondent says: 

"With  Foch  alone,  however,  was  the  knowledge  of  all  the  real 

facts  of  the  situalion.  Several  of  these  facts  might  have  caused 
a  panic  had  they  been  allowed  to  become  generally  known,  and 
only  the  future  will  reveal  to  the  world  in  general  how  critical, 
almost  desperate,  was  the  Allied  position  at  more  than  one 
juncture. 

"General  Foch  knew  that  in  spite  of  all  appearances  the  only 
possible  policy  was  to  wait.  To  every  impatient  minister, 
who,  while  abating  none  of  his  confidence  in  the  (ieneralissimo, 
yet  failed  to  see  the  facts  truly  as  did  the  great  soldier  who  was 
strong  enough  to  refrain  from  all  attempt  at  spectacular  adver- 
tisement. Foch  answered:  ' Attendez,  attendez'  (wait.  wait). 

"The  Germans,  with  characteristic  psychological  blundering, 
mistook  Foch's  patient  logic  for  inherent  weakness.  Franc*', 
their  muddle-headed  and  always  overrated  intelligence  service 
told  them,  was  down  and  out  and  had  no  longer  men  to  fight  for 
her  nor  generals  to  lead  them.  German  scorn  of  France,  based 
on  bought  and  poorly  paid  for  'intelligence,'  was  one  of  the 
great  factors  Foch  relied  on  to  lead  them  into  the  fatal 
blunder  which,  beginning  last  week,  landed  the  flower  of  their 
armies  in  the  desperately  critical  situation  in  which  they  find 
themselves." 
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U.  S.  CKIISER   SAN  DIEGO.  SINK  BY  TORPEDO.  MINE.  OK   INTERNAL  EXPLOSION.  JULY   1!).      SIX   MEN    WERE    LOST 


J 


THE  "U"-BOAT'S  EFFORT  TO  TERRIFY  US 

NO  NEW  DANGER  is  raised  by  the  reappearance  of 
German  submarines  along  the  American  coast,  this 
time  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Cape  Cod,  says  the 
Boston  Transcript,  and  "certainly  the  American  public  will  not 
for  one  moment  play  into  the  hands  of  the  German  purpose  by 
clamoring  for  any  least  diversion  of  whatever  strength  the  Navy 
needs  to  maintain  the  lines  of  troop  movement  or  by  counseling 
any  withdrawal  of  American  ships  from  the  active  war-zone." 
The  Transcript  has  pretty  accurately  diagnosed  the  sentiment 
of  the  country,  and  it  must  be  a  grim  disappointment  to  the  All- 
Highest,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  teach  us  just  where  we 
belong  by  giving  ns  a  dose  of  his  famous  submarine  mixture. 
Listen  to  what  the  Germans  thought  they  were  going  to  do. 
The  semiofficial  Kolnische  Zeitung  was  quite  sure  we  would  get 
hysterical,  and  wrote  anent  the  reappearance  of  the  submarines: 

"The  immediate  effects  are  likely  to  be  found  mainly  in  the 
disturbance  of  harbor  traffic,  in  the  holding  back  of  aircraft, 
in 'the  strengthening  of  the  coast  defense  by  ships  which  must 
be  newly  commissioned  or  by  ships  which  must  be  withdrawn 
from  other  activities.  Above  all,  there  will  be  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  the  Spanish-American  War;  every  coast 
town  will  appeal  for  the  protection  of  a  war-ship,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  refuse  this  protection  if  great  public  uneasiness  is 
to  be  avoided.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  America  can  give  this 
protection  even  by  recalling  war-ships  from  European  waters." 

To  read  the  Austrian  papers  one  would  think  that  American 
waters  w  ere  teeming  with  ["-boats,  that  the  whole  American  coast 
was  blockaded,  and  that  all  Atlantic  traffic  had  been  made  im- 
possible. The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  has  this  torrent  of 
eloquence: 

'America,  under  the  whip  of  the  submarines,  America  with  a 
weakened  tleet.  America  demobilized  and  hampered  by  ever- 
increasing  losses — that  country  would  be  incapable  of  the  act  of 
salvation  which  the  Entente  expects  from  it.  The  whole  world 
will  follow  eagerly  the  work  of  the  German  sailors.  Upon  their 
torpedo-tubes  depends,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  decision  of  the 
war." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Germans  are  pinning  their  faith 
to  the  submarines  For  American  use  is  the  invincible  belief  that 
we  are  far  too  stupid  and  thick  to  originate  any  antisubmarine 
devices.  Captain  von  Kuhlwetter,  the  inspired  writer  of  the 
( lerman  Admiralty  Press  Bureau,  naively  admits  in  the  Kdlnische 
Zeitung  thai  the  English  have  succeeded  in  effectively  checking 
the  submarine,  bul  he  is  quite  certain  thai  we  will  never  have 
intelligence  to  do  the  same: 

"In    the   blockade   area-   around    England    the   defense   has 


undoubtedly  developed  into  a  well-considered  system  which 
does  not,  indeed,  master  our  submarines,  but  it  does  hamper 
them.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  of  such  a  system 
in  American  waters.  The  Americans  have  no  experience  and  the 
apparatus  can  not  simply  be  transplanted — quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  remains  just  as  important  in  European  waters  as  it 
has  been  hitherto.  Moreover,  the  United  States,  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  money  to  be  earned,  have  sent  to  Europe 
their  whole  production  of  defensive  craft — not  that  it  has 
always  been  fit  to  use.  It  seems  that  America  has  also  sent  to 
Europe  most  of  the  few  serviceable  destroyers  that  she  possest, 
so  it  may  be  well  understood  that  there  is  a  thoroughly  promising 
possibility  for  the  submarine  Avar." 

After  all  this  bombast,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  sees  the  "submarine  menace"  in  its  true  pro- 
portion.    It  remarks: 

"There  was  laughter  for  the  yods  in  the  news  from  the  Cape 
Cod  front,  surely  the  immortal  joke  of  the  Avar.  Even  the  bru- 
tality, the  wanton  Aiciousness  of  the  attack,  fade  before  its 
absurdity,  the  ridiculous  futility  of  the  thing.  The  Imperial 
German  Navy  engages  in  a  terrific  combat  with — four  scows! 
'We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours — one  Lehigh  Valley 
tug.  four  scows!1  It  is  enough  to  make  a  grand  admiral  tear  out 
his  beard. 

"Terrorization'.'  Ask  the  automobile  loads  of  Cape-Codders 
Avho  watched  the  show  from  the  dunes!  Ask  Jack  Ainslie,  the 
cleA-en-y ear-old  son  of  Captain  Ainslie.  of  the  barge  Lansford, 
A\raving  his  American  flag  at  the  [/-boat  as  the  shells  went 
skipping  by!  Guarantee  a  few  such  movie  scenes  to  any  beach, 
and  its  fortune  would  be  made. 

"A  child  with  a  'mad'  on  is  the  nearest  thing  to  this  r  "-boat's 
tactics;  say,  a  child  locked  up  in  a  room  for  punishment  Avho 
vents  his  wrath  on  the  only  enemy  available  by  upsetting  the 
chairs  and  pulling  the  covers  off  the  crib.  Sent  out  to  i,r*'t  trans- 
ports, sent  out  to  get  supply-ships,  this  submarine,  like  its 
predecessors,  failed  of  its  goal  and  had  to  vent  its  wrath  on 
something,  anything,  that  could  be  sin  lied  by  very  angry 
German  gunners  and.  in  time,  sunk." 

The  Boston  Glob<  shows  a  certain  tenderness  for  the  lost  scows, 
but  thinks  on  the  whole  that  the  gentle  little  ('-boats  are  doing 
us  a  real  service-: 

"Loss  of  coal-barges  and  ocean-tugs  is  not  negligible.  They 
are  none  too  many  for  our  industrial  needs.  Loss  of  an  armored 
cruiser  is  far  more  serious.  Rut  it  must  be  Baid  and  said  again 
that,  while  such  exploits  may  provide  more  aoceptabh  reading 
for  the  German  public  than  the  war-dispatches,  and  maj  win  an 
iron  cross  for  the  /-boat  commander,  tiny  will  in  themselves 
neither  a\ ert  nor  postpone  Germany's  daj  of  defeat. 

"Germany  can  not  afford  to  Bend  her  /-boats  across  the 
Atlantic  simply  to  wreak  vengeance  on  our  coastwise  coal  Beet. 
Trained  crews,  skilled  commanders,  have  become  too  few  for 
such  a  venture.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean  thej  can  ser\ e  only 
two  purposes  of  teal  value.      The  one  is  to  attack  the  'bridge    of 
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boats,'  (In-  steady  flow  of  transports  and  <-argo  ships  from 
American  ports  to  those  of  Britain  and  France.  The  other  is 
to  create  a  i>ul>lie  panic  that  would  cause  a  diversion  of  our 

Naval   program 

'The  [/-boat's  visil  should  do  us  more  good  than  harm,  if  we 
will  take  the  lesson  aright.  It  should  be  ;i  recruiting  sergeanl 
to  whip  everj  ounce  of  energy  to  its  war-duty.  It  should  drive 
bome  the  truth  that  waste  is  treason,  whether  of  money  or  time 
or  material;  that  industrial  idleness  is  neglect  of  duty;  that 
failure  to  do  our  part  in  the  work  of  winning  the  war,  whatever 
part   it   may  be,  is  desertion  under  fire. 

The  American  offensive  is  not  confined  to  the  battle-line  in 
Prance.  We  are  all  in  it.  The  [/-boat's  guns  sound  anew  the 
call  to  arms." 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  [/-boats  were  really 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  San  Diego.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  did  the  deed,  but  thinks 
that  we  may  pay  as  little  attention  to  this  latest  "submarine 
menace"  as  we  did  to  the  Kaiser's  previous  little  picnic  in  May: 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  were  safely  transported 
across  the  Atlantic  while  the  submarines  were  operating  in 
American  waters  toward  the  end  of  May  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  June.  The  Government  was  not  then  stampeded  into  the 
panicky  withdrawal  of  our  cruisers  and  destroyers  from  Furo- 
pean  waters.  Such  an  act  would  have  been  playing  the  enemy's 
game.  Similarly,  the  policy  in  the  present  situation  will  be 
guided  by  the  larger  interests.  But  let  no  one  forget  that  the 
war  of  '  f rightfulness '  is  at  our  gates  and  that  the  soldiers  in 
France  are  fighting  against  the  foe  that  menaces  America  at 
home." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  despite  the  San  Diego  and  the  scows,  the  submarine  in 
the  Atlantic  has  been  an  utter  failure  because  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  flow  of  our  troops  to  Europe. 


THE  STRIKE  PROFITEER 

THE  WORKINGMAN  WHO  STRIKES  to-day  "may 
not  be  a  pro-German,"  but,  observes  the  Atchison 
Globe,  "he  acts  like  one."  That  7,000  machinists  in 
New  York  and  31,000  workers  in  New  England  should  have  gone 
on  strike  while  our  soldiers  were  winning  an  Alhed  victory  in 
France  and  a  German  T-boat  was  shelling  our  coast,  drew  from 
Senator  Thomas  (Dem.,  Col.)  the  declaration  that  such  action 
is  "profiteering  in  the  worse  sense;  securing  more  money  from 
the  Government  and  suspending  production."  To  strike  at 
such  a  time  is  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
strikers,  in  the  Colorado  Senator's  opinion,  "injure  our  cause  in  a 
manner  more  actual  and  more  terrible  than  have  the  disloyalists." 
Many  of  these  strikers  demand  higher  wages.  Yet,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  "investigation  of  living  costs  and  wages 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  shows  an  average  increase  of  earnings  of 
over  eighty-one  per  cent,  as  against  increase  of  living  prices  of 
only  sixty-one  per  cent.,"  and  this  it  beheves  to  be  generally 
true  in  all  industrial  centers.  Why,  it  asks,  should  one  hear 
of  so  many  strikes,  "including  over  350  important  machine 
shops  in  New  Jersey,  nearly  all  engaged  in  necessary  war-work," 
as  well  as  trouble  in  many  shipyards?  " Is  it  economic  necessity, 
or  Government  bungling,  foreign  propaganda,  or  a  tendency 
toward  industrial  Bolshevikism?"  None  of  these  seems  to 
furnish  an  answer  which  satisfies-  the  perplexed  editor,  who 
knows  that  the  average  American  workman  is  patriotic,  proof 
against  enemy  propaganda,  and  earning  wages  running  ahead  of 
living  costs. 

Nor  is  the  Newark  News,  published  at  the  center  of  the 
northern  New  Jersey  manufacturing  district,  any  better  able  to 
explain  this  latest  epidemic  of  strikes.  It  can  not  reconcile 
the  machinists'  strike  with  the  stand  taken  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and 
Democracy,  and  it  makes  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  New  Jersey 
machinists  to  return  to  work.     It  tells  them  that  thev  "must 


either  work  to  produce  the  munitions  of  war  or  wilfully  forfeit 
advantage  to  the  Central  Cowers."  While  labor  "might  reason- 
ably be  called  upon  to  shoulder  part  of  the  sacrifice"  demanded 
by  this  war  for  freedom,  as  a  matter  of  fact  "  the  machinists  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  returning  to  work" — 

"The  War  Department  ami  the  Navj  Departmenl  each  have 

adjustment  machinery,  and  no  recourse  has  been  had  to  them. 
They  represent  the  Government,  and  the  Government  has 
adopted  and  is  applying  policies  toward  labor  in  war-work  that 
are  highly  favorable  to  labor  because  they  guarantee  a  decent 
standard  of  living  and  a  generous  living  wage.  And  in  case,  for 
any  reason,  the  machinists  prefer  to  go  to  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  or  in  case  mediation  by  the  foregoing  agencies  fails, 
the  Board,  which  has  dealt  effectively  with  similar  controversies 
elsewhere,  will  dispose  of  this  case  in  the  broadest  and  fairest 
spirit  with  a  retroactive  award." 

The  News  reminds  the  striking  machinists  that  those  of  them 
who  are  able-bodied  and  of  selective-service  age  "enjoy  a  double 
immunity  -first,  immunity  from  service,  ami.  secondly,  immunity 
from  the  hard  pressure  of  competition  for  wages."  "Go  back," 
it  calls,  making  this  final  plea  to  the  machinists: 

"You  are  not  merely  blest  with  assurance  of  fair  play,  not 
merely  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  your  work  is  essential, 
you  are  inspired  —if  you  are  men — with  the  realization  that  every 
turn  of  your  tools  is  a  stroke  for  victory  and  a  new   world." 

Bitter  feeling  is  bound  to  be  aroused,  says  the  Springfield 
Republican,  by  the  news  of  strikes  "so  utterly  devoid  of  justi- 
fication as  some  of  these  seem  to  be."  "Strikes  in  war-industries 
which  are  irresponsible  in  conception  and  wanton  in  the  outbreak" 
deserve  the  severest  condemnation  from  public  opinion.  But, 
adds  The  Republican,  "this  is  far  from  saying  that  employers  who 
provoke  labor  into  shop  hostilities  by  illiberal  and  discriminatory 
rules  and  regulations  should  escape  the  same  swift  condemnation 
of  the  people."  The  Massachusetts  paper  reminds  us  that  we 
instantly  hear  of  every  isolated  strike  in  the  war-industries, 
while  we  seldom  stop  to  think  of  the  enormous  war-production 
in  which  millions  of  workers  are  constantly  engaged.  It  notes 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator's  recent  warm  tribute  to  the 
bituminous  coal-miners  who  brought  production  past  the  13,- 
000.000-ton  mark  in  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  exceptional 
efforts  of  diligent  and  patriotic  workers  in  so  many  shipyards. 
And  we  read  further  in  this  editorial  discussion  of  "Labor  and 
Victory": 

"It  is  easy  to  be  harsh  in  one's  judgment  even  in  the  case  of 
the  strikes  that  occur.  Why  do  they  strike  at  all  while  the  war 
continues?  Have  they  no  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  for  the 
country'.'  These  questions  will  be  asked  by  many  people  when- 
ever war-work  anywhere  is  checked  in  the  least  degree  by  work- 
men dropping  their  tools. 

"On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  labor,  for  in  the 
American  Army  in  France  labor  is  represented  by  multitudes  of 
youth  upon  whose  gallantry  and  steadiness  all  our  hopes  of 
victory  -depend.  No  class  here  at  home  gives  100  per  cent, 
efficiency  or  commits  itself  to  100  per  cent,  of  sacrifice  in  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Why  demand  it  of  the  wage-earners  or 
the  labor  unions'.' 

"Simply  because  of  its  organization  and  its  machinery  of 
leadership,  however,  labor  enjoys  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  This  is  the  first  great  war 
in  history  in  which  labor  has  been  organized  unto  an  economic 
unit,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  some  special  war-problems  to-day 
which  were  never  encountered  by  governments  in  previous  war-. 
But  there  can  be  gains  even  more  than  losses  to  the  national 
strength  by  reason  of  this  organization,  if  the  opportunity  be 
accepted  to  promote  labor's  contribution.  This  is  a  task  es- 
pecially for  the  leadership  of  organized  labor.  It  is  certainly  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  no  way  can  labor  be  advantaged  after 
the  war  so  much  as  by  the  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  its  op- 
portunity for  loyal  service  to  the  nation  during  the  war.  Let 
labor  splendidly  do  its  part  in  bringing  victory  and  its  future 
influence  will  expand  beyond  the  dreams  of  its  prophets 

"Labor  and  victory  are  inseparable;  nay  more,  the  one  may 
command  the  other,  and  thus  it  may  control  the  fate  of  the 
world." 
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TO  PUT  GERMANY  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

NO  DECLARATION  since  the  one  that  put  the  United 
States  in  the  war  has  been  read  with  such  painful 
attention  in  Germany,  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  as  the  recent  statement  of  the  British  Minister 
of  Blockade  that  the  twenty-four  Allied  nations — twenty-five 
now,  with  Honduras — form  virtually  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
military  combination.  Reports  from  neutral  capitals  long  ago 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  resurrecting  her  foreign 
trade  is  one  of  the  biggest  worries 
gnawing  at  the  hearts  of  Ger- 
many's leaders.  For  four  years, 
as  one  editor  notes,  "behind 
every  vision  of  victory  that  has 
dazzled  the  German  mind  there 
has  been  visible  the  perturbing 
shadow  of  a  coming  economic 
struggle  as  pitiless  as  war  itself." 
And  the  Springfield  Republican 
remarks  that  "while  officially 
there  is  yet  in  existence  no  actual 
economic  league  of  the  nations 
associated  in  the  war  against  the 
<  Vntral  Powers,  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  was  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  masters  of  Germ,  ny,  as  he 
did,  to  the  potentiality  of  the 
economic    antagonism    of    these 

nations  after  the  war  to  German  trade  and  industry." 
influential  New  England  paper  goes  on  to  say: 


Said  the  Rooster  to  the  Horse 
each  other's  toes." 


As  this 


"The  possession  of  new  territory,  cities,  and  inland  seas  like 
the  Black  and  the  Baltic,  will  not  insure  to  Germany  the  quick 
economic  rehabilitation  when  peace  comes  that  her  leaders  so 
keenly  desire  and  count  upon.  Germany  must  soon  have  unim- 
peded access  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world's  market,  to 
America's  cotton  and  copper,  and  to  the  rubber  and  wool  and 
leather  of  the  British  Empire,  in  order  to  restore  her  industries 
to  a  flourishing  basis.  The  control  of  such  raw  materials  by  the 
present  foes  of  Germany,  especially  by  the  British  and  the  Amer- 
icans, can  not  be  shaken  by  German  military  victories  in  Europe, 
and  in  this  fact  lies  a  tremendous  asset  of  the  associated  nations. 
Here  is  something  to  bargain  with,  if  the  coming  peace  is  to  be  a 
bargain-counter  affair  with  Belgium  held  as  a  'pawn'  by  the 
Kaiser  and  a  third  of  European  Russia  held  as  a  conquest  for 
Teutonic  traders  and  pedlers 

"It  remains  for  the  non-German  world,  therefore,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  to  organize  an 
economic  league  against  the  Central  Empires  in  case  the  military 
fortunes  of  war  should  prevent  ns  from  bringing  Germany 
to  accept  the  terms  upon  which  the  free  and  democratic  peoples 
could  base  a  peace  of  security  and  sincere  reconciliation to  membership  in  the  Free  Association  of  Nations  to  which  we 


Wilson  suggested  that  if  after  the  war  the  German  people 
"continue  to  be  obliged  to  live  under  ambitious  and  intriguing 
masters  interested  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,"  it  might 
be  impossible  to  admit  them  to  the  partnership  of  the  nations 
or  to  free  economic  intercourse.     Says  Lord  Robert: 

"There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  this  economic  Association  of 
Nations.  That  obstacle  is  Germany — the  Germany  described 
by  President  Wilson  in  the  words  which  I  have  already  quoted — 
a  Germany  living  'under  ambitious  and  intriguing  masters.' 
You  have  seen  the  provisions  of  her  commercial  treaties  in  the 

East,  and  with  all  the  groups  of 
peoples  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  the  Black  Sea.  Her  economic 
policy  toward  these  groups  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples. That  policy  began  by 
systematic  and  lawless  plunder- 
ing in  Poland,  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  elsewhere.  Now  everywhere 
she  has  legalized  this  blunder 
by  placing  the  weaker  nations 
under  onerous  commercial  tribute 
to  herself.  On  Lithuania  she  has 
imposed  heir  coinage.  From 
Roumania  and  the  Ukraine  she 
has  exacted  a  guaranty  of  sup- 
plies irrespective  of  their  own 
needs  and  at  flagrantly  unjust 
rates  of  compensation.  She  has 
appropriated  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Roumania  in  the  form 
of  a  lease  to  German  corporations. 
On  Russia,  Finland,  and  the 
Ukraine  she  has  imposed  un- 
fair and  one-sided  tariff  arrangements.  The  people  of  Finland, 
in  fact,  find  now  that  their  liberties  have  been  bartered  away 
in  an  agreement  signed  secretly  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  actually 
being  proposed  that  thousands  of  Finns  should  be  deported  to 
work  for  German  masters. 

"Having  established  control  over  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Baltic,  Germany  has  now  brought  under  her  own  control  the  third 
great  highway  of  European  trade — the  Danube — by  destroying 
the  International  Commission,  which  had  long  become  an  es- 
tablished organ  of  European  polity,  and  now,  in  order  that  there 
may  not  be  any  mistake  as  to  the  significance  of  these  acts. 
her  Foreign  Minister  has  declared  that  this  Roumanian  treaty 
in  particular  will  be  made  the  precedent  and  foundation  for  the 
economic  terms  to  be  demanded  by  the  Central  Powers  at  the 
general  peace.  The  significance  of  this  declaration  is  evident 
from  von  Kiihlmann's  own  words,  that  'the  damages  Roumania 
will  have  to  pay  will  amount  to  a  very  considerable  siun  in  the 
long  run,  sums  which  perhaps  do  not  very  substantially  differ 
from  that  which  might  presumably  have  been  obtained  by 
officially  demanding  a  war-indemnity.' 

"Economic  independence  and  free  choice  are  the  last  things 
which  Germany  will  ever  allow  to  the  peoples  within  her  reach. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  policy  of  Germany,  how  can  we  admit  her 


"  Let" s  agree  not  to  step  on 
rr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


"The  clearest  and  soberest  minds  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
great  merchants  and  exporters,  the  manufacturers  and  hankers, 
are  becoming  gradually  conscious  of  the  strong  economic  posi- 
tion sure  to  be  held  by  Germany's  enemies  when  the  nations  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  advantage  of  economic  position  is  one  to 
he  made  use  of  while  the  war  still  rages;  an  economic  'offensive,' 
like  that  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  is  good  tactics  in  educating  Berlin 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  ultimate  economic  defensive 
on  t  he  part  of  t lie  associated  nations.     Germany's  rulers  can  not 

realize  too  soon  that  even  such  a  peace  as  the  war-lords  have  been 

striving  for  can  not  possibly  place  the  world  commercially  and 

economically  at   their  feet." 

Owing  to  the  British  command  of  the  sea,  as  the  \ew  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  reminds  us,  "the  outbreak  of  the  war 
automatically  wiped  out  a  German  export  trade  valued  in  1913 
.it  $2,400,000,000."  It  would  be  within  the  power  of  such  an 
economic  league  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  indicate-  to  make  a  great 
part  of  tins  loss  permanent.  But  this  power  will  only  he  ex- 
ercised, it  seems,  againsl  a  German}  that  persists  in  clinging  to 
false  gods.     In  his  message  to  ( tongress  on  December  I.  President 


already  belong?  Before  she  can  claim  rights  for  herself  she  must 
convince  us  that  she  acknowledges  and  will  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  Before  we  can  offer  her  any  participation  in  our 
resources  she  must  release  her  victims  from  the  economic  slavery 
that  she  has  imposed  upon  them.  '  While  the  war  continues  we 
must  take  as  measures  of  war  all  the  steps  required  to  destroy 
the  economic  basis  of  her  military  effort. 

"When  peace  is  restored  the  place  of  Germany  in  the  common- 
wealth of  nations  will  be  determined  by  the  test  established  b\ 
President  Wilson.  If  she  abandons  her  old  ways  and  her  rest- 
less and  aggressive  policy,  if  she  ceases  to  use  economic  policit  - 
asfe  preparation  for  further  war,  we  shall  not  be  slow  to  recognize 
the  change.  The  sacrifices  for  which  this  war  lias  called  are  too 
great  and  too  bitter  to  permit  of  our  neglecting  the  President's 
warning  that  a  complete  change  of  mind  ami  purpose  in  her 
government  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  her  admission  to 
participation  in  our  economic  partnerships. 

"Neither  the  United  states  nor  the  British  Empire  has  pur- 
sued or  will  pursue  an,\  sellish  policy.  The  pr«  occupations  oi 
our  internal  reoonst unction  will  never  blind  us  to  tin  obligations 
which  we  owe  to  our  associates,  or  limit  the  fulness  ami  frank- 
ness of  our  discussions  with  them.  There  must  be  no  jealousj 
between   us.  and   no  BUSpioionS.      1   hope  the  time  is  not   far  off 
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uhcii  we  shall  meet  round  the  oounoi]  board  l<>  discuss  in  detail 

the  Eoonomio  Association  which  will  combine  the  resources  of 
the  civilized  world  in  the  joint  work  of  reconstruction  and  tho 
restoration  of  prosperity." 

Bui  in  Hie  meantime,  Lord  Robert  reminds  us,  "it  is  still  es- 
sential (hat  we  should  forestall  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the 
Central  Powers  to  use  their  money  to  snatch  on  the  morning 

after  the  war  the  raw  materials  needed  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  peoples  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  theaters  of  war  "whom 
they  have  themselves  despoiled."  Tho  idea,  remarks  the  New- 
ark News,  "'is  to  prevent  German 
trade  domination  precisely  as  we 
are  fighting  German  political  and 
military  domination  -to  shut  the 
doors  of  commerce  and  prevent 
Germany  from  any  hope  of  capi- 
talizing her  loot  in  Russia  and 
Roumania ;  to  bar  her  out  until  she 
is  willing  to  give  over  her  exclu- 
sive ideas  of  domination."  As 
to  Germany's  chances  of  realizing 
promptly  on  Russia's  resources, 
the  New  York  New  Republic  has 
this  to  say: 

•"Will  not  Germany  have  access 
lo  tlie  trreat  Russian  markets,  in 
spite  of  any  agreement  the  Allies 
ma>  make  among  themselves? 
And  will  she  not  be  able,  through 
Russia,  to  draw  upon  the  Asiatic 
trade?  In  a  measure,  yes.  But 
Russian  trade,  we  must  remem- 
ber, is  more  roseate  in  prospect 
than  in  the  actuality.  Russia 
has  vast  natural  resources,  es- 
pecially agricultural,  and  a  vast 
population.  These  are  the  pre- 
conditions of  a  thriving  trade. 
Russia  is.  however,  disorganized 
and  inefficient.  She  will  produce, 
at  best,  only  a  surplus  of  food- 
products,    and    these    can   be   of 

great  value  to  German  economic  life  only  if  they  can  be 
shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  Allies.  Russia  will  afford  a 
sound  basis  for  German  prosperity  only  if  the  Germans  may 
occupy  the  position  of  middlemen,  drawing  raw  materials  from 
Overseas  to  work  up  for  the  Russian  market,  and  paying  for 
them  with  Russian  supplies  shipped  to  maritime  markets.  This 
the  Germans  themselves  recognize.  In  the  huge  volume  of 
current  economic  discussion  in  Germany,  prospectuses  of  Rus- 
sian gains  play  a  relatively  small  part.  What  the  German 
economic  statesmen  are  now  revolving  are  plans  for  forcing  the 
Allies  to  grant  them  their  old  place  in  the  traffic  of  the  world." 

It  goes  without  saying,  concludes  this  weekly,  "that  the 
formation  of  an  Allied  eoonomio  league  provides  the  staies- 
men  of  the  Allies  with  a  powerful  weapon  of  negotiation,"  and 
that  it  is  "vitally  necessary  to  the  world  as  an  instrument  of 
reconstruction." 

If  all  the  nations  save  Russia  and  Roumania  could  be  held 
in  a  solid  economic  union  against  the  Teutonic  Powers,  Ger- 
many would  be  defeated,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  even  if 
her  armies  were  not.     But  it  fears  this  can  not  now  be  done: 

"If  Germany  is  given  time  to  consolidate  the  vast  resources 
of  Russia  and  develop  that  enormous  territory  and  population 
as  its  own.  it  will  have  trading  and  economic  possibilities  almost 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  To  something  less  than 
140  millions  at  present  under  the  Teutonic  dominion  it  would 
add  not  less  than  lot)  millions  and  a  territory  the  least  developed 
and  the  most  susceptiUe  to  quick  development  of  perhaps  any 
to  he  found  on  the  globe.  With  Germany  in  that  position  it  is 
evident  that  all  of  the  neutral  nations  could  not  be  forced  to 
set  up  a  trade  wall  against  her.  The  profit  of  exchanges  with 
Iter  would  be  too  great. 

'"In  a  word,  since  the  collapse  of  Russia  the  idea  of  the  •econo- 
mic victorv*  has  become  a  dream." 


WHAT  OUR  FOOD-SAVING  HAS  DONE 
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K  ARK  "EATING  AT  Tin:  common  TABLE" 
with  the  people  of  the  Allied  nations,  to  use  President 
Wilson's  apt  phrase,  and  we  arc-  assured  by  those  who 
can  speak  with  I  he  authority  of  certain  knowledge  that  by  divid- 
ing our  abundance  with  our  friends  we  have  kept  them  in  the 
fight  and  undismayed,  while  hunger  stalks  abroad  in  the  lands 
of  our  foes.  When  the  late  Lord  Rhondda,  British  Food  Con- 
troller, heard  earl;  last  winter  that  the  American  wheat  surplus 

had  Keen  used  up.  he  Cabled 
despondently  to  Mr.  Hoover:  "  We 
are  beaten;  the  war  is  over." 
Rut  wheatless  days  and  war- 
breads  enabled  US  to  send  prompt- 
ly across  the  Atlantic  20,000,000 
bushels  of  1917  wheat  from  the 
stock  held  for  our  own  needs. 
By  September,  it  is  estimated,  we 
shall  have  sent  abroad  150,000,- 
(KM)  bushels  obtained  from  the 
Voluntary   savings  of  our   people. 

Similarly,  our  meatless  days  have 

kept  our  allies  supplied  with  beef 
and  pork.  Now  we  look  ahead  to 
bumper  crops  and  a  huge  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  that  most 
useful  animal,  the  pig.  So  that 
the  New  York  Times  would  now 
paraphrase  the  Rhondda  message 
to  read:  "The  war  is  over;  it  has 
been  won  by  your  victory  crops." 
It  is  very  remarkable,  Sir  Guy 
Granet,  of  the  Allied  Food  Com- 
mission, tells  us,  "to  see  a  whole 
nation  denying  itself  all  wheaten 
products,  not  because  it  is  short, 
but  because  it  wants  to  assist." 
Never  before,  says  the  New  York 
World,  has  any  nation  put  itself  on  rations  "on  so  large  a  scale 
for  the  benefit  of  others  and  with  so  little  exercise  of  authority." 
Each  small  family  in  our  country,  remarks  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  "loyally  contributed  its  mite  to  the  great  cause  of 
justice  and  human  progress,  and  these  mites  wen'  numberless  and 
the  aggregate  was  astonishing  to  the  Allies.  Thus  was  it  possi- 
ble for  the  united  armies  of  the  Western  democracies  to  with- 
stand fhe  onslaughts  of  the  hordes  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary."  There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  News  Bureau  "that  in  the  past  year  we  saved  many  of 
our  allies  from  the  peril  of  famine  defeat." 

And  yet.  while  we  have  done  this  nobody  has  gone  hungry, 
comments  the  New"  York  Sun,  continuing: 

"At  times  some  of 'us  were  not  able  to  get  the  kind  of  bread  or 
the  cut  of  meat  we  particularly  fancied.  Bread  has  taken  on  a 
darker  hue,  and  a  few  fine  souls  do  not  find  it  as  attractive  as 
tlf  tine  white  loaf  our  fathers'  sons  and  dau^hter>  ate  not  lon^ 
ago;  but  our  instructors  in  substitution  have  taught  the  bakers 
and  the  cooks  how  to  prepare  bread  not  only  nourishing  and 
edible,  but  most  palatable 

"The  bakers  who  do  great  wholesale  businesses  have  displayed 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  providing  new  biscuits  and  crackers 
that  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  public 

"In  the  case  of  meats  we  have  been  called  on  to  give  up  some 
kinds,  and  this  has  entailed  a  certain  amount  of  inconvenience; 
nobody  that  we  have  heard  of  has  gone  hungry. A#wever.  and 
many  householders  have  discovered  the  virtues  or  meat  dishes 
that  were  entirely  unknown  to  them  before." 

In  a  recent  letter  to' President  Wilson.  Mr.  Hoover  pointed 
out  that  the  total  value  of  our  food  shipments  to  Allied  countries 
for  their  and  our  armies,  the  civilian  population,  Belgian  relief, 
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and  the  Red  Cross  amounted  to  about  $1,400,000,000,  for  the 
last  fiscal  year.  Shipments  of  meats,  fats,  and  dairy  products 
were  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Fiscal  year,  1916-17 2,166.500,000 

Fiscal  year,  1917-18 3,01 1,100,000 

I  ocrease 844,600,000 

"Our  slaughterable  animals  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  not  appreciably  larger  in  number  than  the  year  before, 
and  particularly  in  hogs;  they  were  probably  less";  so,  as  Mr. 
Hoover  points  out,  "the  increase  in  shipments  is  due  to  con- 
servation and  the  extra  weighl  of  animals  added  by  our  farmers." 

Our  shipments  of  cereal  and  cereal  products  have  been: 

Bushels. 

Fiscal  year,  1916-17 259,900,000 

Fiscal  year,  1917   18 340.800,000 

l  ocrease  80,900, ooo 

The  total  shipment  of  wheat  from  our  last  harvest  was  about 

141.000,000  bushels,  with  13,900,000  of  rye,  a  total  of  154,000,000 

bushels  of  prime  breadstuffs.     Mr.  Hoover  notes  a  remarkable 

achievement  in  connection  with  the  wheat  shipments: 

"Since  the  urgent  request  of  the  Allied  Food  Controllers  early  in 
the  year  for  a  further  shipment  of  75,000,000  bushels  from  our 
1917  wheat  than  originally  planned,  Ave  shall  have  shipped  to 
Europe,  or  have  en  route,  nearly  85,000,000  bushels.  At  the  time 
of  this  request  our  surplus  was  already  more  than  exhausted. 

"This  accomplishment  of  our  people  in  this  matter  stands  out 
even  more  clearly  it'  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  had  available  in  the 
fiscal  year  1916-17  from  net  carry  over  and  a  surplus  over  our 
normal  consumption  about  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
we  were  able  to  export  that  year  without  trenching  on  our  home 
loaf.  This  last  year,  however,  owing  to  the  large  failure  of  the 
1917  wheat  crop  we  had  available  from  net  carry  over  and 
production  and  imports  only  just  about  our  normal  consump- 
tion. Therefore,  our  wheat  shipments  to  Allied  destinations 
represent  approximately  savings  from  our  own  wheat  bread." 

The  effort  and  sacrifice  made  by  our  people  to  do  this  are 
more  fully  appreciated  when  we  consider  that  last  year's  wheat 
crop  was  a  small  one  and  that  the  corn  failed  to  mature  properly. 
Air.  Hoover  concludes  his  letter  with  these  words  of  warm 
appreciation  of  the  people  who  have  made  up  the  army  of  which 
he  has  been  the  commanding  general: 

"I  am  sure  that  all  the  millions  of  our  people,  agricultural  as 


well  as  urban,  who  have  contributed  to  these  results  should  feel 
a  very  definite  satisfaction  that,  in  a  year  of  universal  food 
shortages  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  all  of  these  people,  joined 
together  against  Germany,  have  come  through  into  sight  of  the 
coming  harvest,  not  only  with  health  and  strength  fully  main- 
tained, but  with  only  temporary  periods  of  hardship.  The 
European  Allies  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  more  than  our 
own  people,  but  we  have  not  failed  to  load  every  steamer  since 
the  delays  of  the  storm  months  of  last  winter. 

"Our  contributions  to  this  end  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  effort  and  sacrifice,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  further 
satisfaction  thafj  it  has  been  accomplished  voluntarily  and  in- 
dividually. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  various  sec- 
tions of  our  people — the  homes,  public  eating-places,  food  trades, 
urban  or  agricultural  populations — in  assessing  credit  for  these 
results,  but  no  one  will  deny  the  dominant  part  of  the  American 
women." 

Mr.  Hoover  is  now  in  England  as  "the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  unity  of  command  on  the  Allied  food  front,"  to  quote  the 
Newark  News.  His  special  mission  is  to  help  establish  a  common 
food  front  among  the  Allies.  At  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Hoover  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  J.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain told  of  Britain's  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  people  of  the  LTnited  States.  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  most 
optimistically  of  the  future.  In  practical  results,  he  said,  .as 
reported  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  "we  have  turned 
the  corner."  Our  bread  loaf,  he  said,  will  improve  in  quality, 
and  meat- and  fat- supplies  are  ample,  and  "we  can  build  up 
reserves  in  North  America  against  the  possibility  of  a  short 
harvest  next  year."  As  he  declared,  "the  period  of  our  anxieties 
in  the  matter  of  food  is  in  all  essentials  now  passed."  Special 
cause  for  congratulation  is  found  by  our  Food  Administrator 
when  comparison  is  made  with  the  situation  of  the  enemy — 

"Taking  a  broad  view,  one  outstanding  and  dominating  fact 
is  perceived  within  the  enemy  lines,  namely,  hunger.  And. 
altho  a  body  o£  some  100,000  persons,  comprising  the  dominating 
spirits  in  Germany,  have  been  able  to  put  against  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  forces  of  some  160,000,000  people,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  produce  their  needed  food. 

"The  conquered  people,  already  hungry,  are  being  slowly  but 
surely  starved,  and  their  loss  of  life  through  malnutrition  and 
starvation  during  the  period  before  the  next  harvest  will  be  far 
larger  than  all  the  casualties  on  the  Western  Front." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  President's  veto  <>f  $2.40  wheat  seems  to  have  gone  against  the 
grain. — .SJ.  Louis  Star. 

Thk  crowned  heads  of  Belgium  went   to  England  in  an  airplane.     We 

suppose  an  "ace"  took  the  king  and  queen. — St.  Louis  Star. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  persuade  a  patriotic  girl  of  is  that  it's 
better  to  be  a  good  dish-washer  than  a  poor  ambulance-driver. — Ohio 
State    Journal. 

Thk  present  situation  of  Dr.  Muck  illustrates  the  value  of  the  rest  as  an 
i  licet  in  music.      Washington  Star. 

Till;  Kaiser  may  still  claim  the 
distinction  of  having  been  cussed  in 
more  languages  than  any  ruler  of  the 
p;ist   or  present.  —  Arkansas  Gazette. 

I  \i)KH  the  work-or-llght  order  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  send  our  best 
porch-climbers  to  Italy  to  help  the 
\lpini  do  some  of  the  fighting  in  the 
Alps.  -  New  Orleans  States. 

Tin.  German  High  Command  has 
promised  the  German  people  that  there 
shall  not  be  another  winter  of  war,  and 

it    begins    tO    look    ;is    it'    the    Allies    will 

keep  the  promise       Vete  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

Vmong  the  numerous  things  to  be 
verboten  when  he  conquers  the  world, 
the  Kaiser  doubtless  has  listed  bj  this 
time  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  ;is  a  world  holiday.  Neu  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

"Hi   H     Victorious    arms."    announces 

the  Kaiser,  "have  not  yet  succeeded  hi 
pntlrelj    breaking   our  enemies'    will 
Credit  the  royal  Potadammer,  for  once, 

wit h  a   thoroughly    .  onsen ative 
ineiii. — New  Orleans  Tim  mi. 


seems    to    have    wilted. — New    York 


(ii  rmani  — "  Poor Wtlhelm,  he  hat  won  another  victory." 

i  >rr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


The  flower  of  the   German   Army 
World. 

The  Germans  on  this  occasion  seem  to  be  more  advanced  "against  than 
advancing. — Newark  News. 

As  matters  are  going  now.  we  may  never  find  out  which  one  of  his  sons 
the  Kaiser  was  saving  to  be  King  of  America. — Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune. 

Thk  Germans  are  smoking  beech  and  cherry  leaves,  which  probably  are 

some  Improvement  over  German  cigars. 
—  Kansas  City  Times. 

Austria  asked  for  something  to  eat 

and    Germany    offered    her   a    generalis- 

-iniD       irkansas  Gazette. 

Kim;  GkORQK  Is  said  to  look  well  in 
his  $1-1  ready-made  suit.  And  our 
idea  of  achievement  is  being  able  to 
look  well  in  an  English  SI  1  ready-made 

suit. — Newark  News. 
Von    Hebxung's    belief    thai     the 

German  Ann;    will  be  able  tO  obtain  a 
decision     by     October     may     be     well 
founded.      Hut    it    will   be  a   decision   in 
the  negative.     Rochester  Herald. 
Tin-   residents    of  Reims  who    have 

sent  50,000  bottles  of  champagne  to 
the  men  who  are  defending  that  town 
will  hear  something  ver\  painful  from 
the     \nti-Saloon     League    one    of    these 

da\  s.     Nt  »  }  ark   World. 

\i;kv\-vs  Republicans  have,  con- 
cluded not  to  put  a  ticket  in  the  field 
this  year,  but  U)  devote  all  their  ener- 
gies to  winning  the  war.  We  await 
With     breathless     expectation     to     hear 

from   the   Vermont    Democrats      > 
Morning  r«legraph. 
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WHY   THE   RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION   FAILED 


THE  RAPTUROUS  JOY  with  which  America  hailed  the 
downfall  of  Czardom  has  changed  into  a  bewildered  horror 
at  the  excesses  of  the  Bolsheviki,  mingled  with  wonder 
that  Russia,  with  such  magnificent  opportunities  of  democratic 
development,  should  have  fallen  into  this  Slough  of  Despond. 

The  underlying  reasons  are  now     

explained  to  us  by  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  Russia,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon,  in  his  book  "The 
Eclipse  of  Russia,"  just  published 
by  Doran,  New  York.  Few  West- 
ern observers  know  Russia  as 
well  as  Dr.  Dillon,  not  one  knows 
it  better,  and  no  one  has  had  the 
singular  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  Doctor  in  looking  behind  the 
scenes.  Let  him  state  his  own 
qualifications: 


"I  have  lived  and  worked  for 
years  in  close  contact  with  the 
Liberal  movement  under  three 
Czars  and  in  various  capacities 
as  student,  as  graduate  of  two 
Russian  faculties  and  universities, 
as  professor  of  comparative  phi- 
lology at  the  University  of 
Kharkof ,  as  the  author  of  several 
literary  and  scientific  works,  as 
leader  -  writer  on  two  Russian 
newspapers,  an  editor  of  one,  as 
the  representative  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  adviser  to 
my  eminent  friend,  Count  Witte  " 
[the  former  Russian  Premier]. 


Dr.  Dillon's  verdict  is  that 
Russia  has  fallen  into  anarchy 
through  lack  of  leadership  and 
through  the  political  incapacity 
and  ineptitude  of  every  class  of 
the     population.      Dealing     first 

with  the  revolutionaries  and  social  reformers,  whom  we  in  the 
West  were  once  apt  to  lump  together  under  the  term  Nihilists, 
he  has  a  poor  opinion  of  them: 

"They  were  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  emancipated  peasants 
and  to  energize  them,  but  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  people 
whose  soul  was,  to  use  a  Russian  saying,  a  dusky  forest.  .  .  . 
They  were  aggressive  atheists  who  took  their  dogmatic  negations 
second-hand  from  foreign  writers  without  verification  or  study. 
With  no  attainable  goal,  no  lodestar  in  their  strivings,  no  in- 
spiring dogma  to  sustain  them,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  conscience 
and  no  sense  of  individual  duty,  no  cleanliness,  moral  or  ethical, 
in  their  habits,  they  fancied  that  having  fashioned  a  deity,  they 
could  yoke  it  to  their  char-a-bancs  [sightseeing  omnibus] 
and  drive  to  a  marvelous  Utopia.  Everybody  who  disagreed 
with  them  was  anathema,  and  even  those  who  were  not  actually 
with  them  were  under  their  ban." 

Turning  to  the  Intelligentsia,  or  that  section  of  educated  people 
who  form  the  backbone  of  the  Kadet  party,  he  writes: 

'The  Liberals,  or  Intelligentsia,  started  from  ...  an  entirely 
false  conception  of  the  terms  of  the  problem.  Mere  doctrinaires, 
and  moving  far  apart  from  the  popular  currents,  they  operated 
with  borrowed  theories  and  assumed  that  what  was  true,  say, 
of  France,  would  hold  good  in  Russia.  .  .  .  They  entirely  mis- 
understood the  ideals. and  strivings  of  the  peasantry.     In  their 


own  political  organization  they  had  enlisted  neither  peasanl  nor 
workingman  as  members,  and  yet  they  came  forward  as  the 
authorized  spokesman  of  both  .  .  .  Britain  and  France  look 
the  Liberals,  who  subsequently  became  the  Kadets,  as  their 
advisers,  and  made  support  of  the  Kadets  the  corner-stone  of  their 
Russian    policy.      Messrs.     Miliukoff,    Gutchkoff,     Rodzianko, 

and  their  friends  were  oracles 
whose  utterances  were  eagerly 
sought  after  and  whose  counsels 
were  generally  followed — with  t  he 
deplorable  results  recorded  in  re- 
cent history.  They  wen;  upright, 
honorable,  enlightened  men  who 
lacked  political  experience  and 
acquaintanceship  with  the  tem- 
per of  their  own  people." 

It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many 
American  readers  to  learn  Dr. 
Dillon's  opinion  of  the  Russian 
people — the  plain  people,  or,  as 
they  call  them  over  there,  the 
peasants.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
careful  and  judicious  observer, 
the  Russian  peasant  is,  as  yet, 
absolutely  incapable  of  any  form 
of  democratic  government.  He 
states  that — 


THE   RUSSIAN 

Phase  I.  On 
Phase  II.  On 
Phase  III.    In 


REVOLUTION. 

the  roofs, 
the  first  floor, 
the  basement. 

—Novy  Satirikon  (Petrograd). 


"There  is  a  thick  substratum 
of  primeval  savagery  in  the  peas- 
ant's composition,  not  at  all  far 
from  the  surface,  which  sepa- 
rates him  widely  not  only  from 
Western  peoples,  but  also  from 
the  intellectuals  of  his  own 
race.  .  .  .  The  revolting  behavior 
of  the  soldiery  and  peasantry  to 
their  own  kith  and  kin  during 
the  nation's  delirium  tremens 
after  March,  1917 — which  even 
revolutionary  history  is  too  prude 
to  record — offers  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  the  deplorable  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  is 
still  in  that  primitive  stage  when 
self-government — even  in  the  diluted  form  in  which  it  is  vouch- 
safed to  some  continental  nations  —  would  harm  m  lieu  of 
helping  it." 

Discussing  the  revolution  of  1917,  this  enthusiastic  Radical, 
who  has  worked  for  thirty-six  years  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
evils  of  Czarism,  regards  it  as  a  hopeless  fiasco: 

"The  history  of  the  revolution  of  1917  in  its  technical  aspect 
is  the  tale  of  a  fatal  psychological  error  and  its  sequel.  It  was 
the  currency  of  .the  notion  that  the  peasant  was  aware  of  the 
causal  nexus  between  his  situation  of  inferiority  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  vicious  system  of  governance  under  which  he 
lived  that  induced  in  the  Duma  leaders  the  belief  that  the 
political  revolution  they  were  shaping  and  circumscribing  would 
be  welcomed  as  a  boon  to  the  masses.  In  itself  the  change  as 
projected  by  them  would  have  been  beneficial.  To  free  the 
country  from  the  parasitical  bureaucracy,  to  restrict  the  power 
of  the  Czar,  establish  parliamentary  government,  and  admit  the 
people  to  a  share  in  public  affairs  proportionate  to  their  mental 
and  moral  equipment,  were  among  the  aims  of  the  Duma  leaders, 
but  the  whole  conception,  elaborated  by  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessors, .  .  .  lost  sight  of  the  peculiar  workings  of  the  peasants' 
psyche  and  of  the  narrowness  of  their  intellectual  horizon.  .  .  . 
They  had  no  inkling  of  the  decisive  fact  that  the  predatory 
character  of  the  state  had  long  since  been  assimilated  by  the 
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people  who  were  . 
land. 

"The  second  error  flowed  from  the  first.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  masses  were  self-disciplined  enough  to  accept 
just  what  was  offered  them  and  be  content  with  that  .  .  .  but 
the  Bolsheviki  at  once  outbid  the  Kadets,  took  the  people  into 
partnership  with  themselves,  and  practically  offered  it  the 
situation  of  national  parasite  from  which  the  bureaucracy  had 
just  been  ousted,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  body  on 
which  the  people  was  to  prey  was  that  of  the  well-to-do  of  the 
community." 

The  Bolsheviki  are  summed  up  in  this  scathing  paragraph: 

"In  the  Bolshevik  movement  there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  con- 
structive or   social   idea.      Even        

the  Western  admirers  of  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  can  not  discover 
any.  Genuine  socialism  means 
the  organic  ordering  of  the  social 
whole,  and  of  this  in  the  Bol- 
shevik process  there  is  no  trace. 
Far  from  that,  a  part  is  treated  as 
the  whole  and  the  remainder  is 
no  better  off  than  were  the  serfs 
under  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas 
I.,  for  Bolshevikism  is  Czarism 
upside  down.  To  capitalists  it 
metes  out  treatment  as  bad  as 
that  which  the  Czars  dealt  to 
serfs.  It  suppresses  newspapers, 
forbids  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
arrests  or  banishes  the  elected  of 
the  nation,  and  connives  at  or 
encourages  crimes  of  diabolical 
ferocity." 
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ERMAXY'S  EXCUSE  FOR  THE  WAR,  pubhely 
proclaimed  here  four  years  ago  by  her  official  propaganda 
agents,  was  that  history  proved  that  weaker  nations 
must  fall,  and  stronger  nations  rise,  by  the  test  of  war,  and  this 
was  the  testing-time.  Well,  the  Allies  did  not  decline  the  test. 
and  the  result  is  that  after  four  years  of  it  the  Premiers  of  the 
Central  Powers  complain  in  public  speeches:  "The  Entente  is 
trying  to  crush  us!"  France  was  one  of  the  Powers  that  was 
to  be  put  into  second  place,  Great  Britain  was  another,  and 
America  was  treated  as  being  too  feeble  for  anything  but  ridi- 
cule. In  fact,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  Kolhische  Zeilung  wrote 
with  a  total  blindness  to  impend- 
ing events: 


Discussing     the     future, 
Dillon  is  not  hopeful: 


Dr. 


NOW  FOR  THE   KNOCK-OUT   BLOW. 

— National  News  (London) 


"That  the  various  parts  of 
Czardom  will  be  put  together  again  and  the  breath  of  life 
poured  into  the  reintegrated  and  rejuvenated  organism  is  to 
my  thinking  improbable.  The  principle  of  national  self-determi- 
nation is  apparently  an  effectual  barrier  to  this,  were  there  no 
other.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  nation  is  still  hardly  more  than 
raw  material  for  the  state-builder.  It  lacks  almost  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  religion,  education,  instruction,  political  train- 
ing, economic  development,  and  intercourse  with  progressive 
peoples  have  bestowed  on  its  competitors,  and  it  is  hampered 
with  the  vices  which  ruthless  tyranny,  working  unhindered  for 
centuries,  succeeded  in  grafting  on  its  impressionable  soul." 

The  demise  of  the  ex-Czar  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki 
lends  an  added  interest  to  Dr.  Dillon's  estimate  of  the  man: 

Nicholas  II.  was  a  man  of  destiny  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.  Few  monarchs  did  more  to  transform  the  entire  structure, 
political  and  economic,  of  society  than  he  by  pushing  the  concep- 
tion Underlying  Czarism  to  their  extreme  consequences 

"His  weakness  of  will  contrasted  painfully  with  his  craving 
for  Strength  and  his  endeavors  to  feign  its  attainment.  In- 
capable of  perseverance  in  personal  conduct  or  of  system  in 
public  policy,  he  was  uncommonly  obstinate  in  little  things. 
Gradually,  too,  he  lost  much  of  the  power  of  voluntary  attention 

in  which  at  the  outset  he  had  been  nowise  deficient.  'Emotions 
which  move  the  normal  man  profoundly  touch  him  but  lightly, 
ami  for  a  brief  while,  so  that  filfulness  is  his  substitute  for 
steadiness,  impulse  for  will,  mood  lor  strength  of  character.  He 
thinks  with  t  he  ideas  of  others,  acts  at  their  instigation  or  else  by 
impulse,  and  likes  them  less  lor  their  qualities  than  for  their 
disposition  toward  himself.      It  is  not  an  exaggeration,  therefore, 

to  affirm  thai  he  is  constant  only  in  his  inconstancy.' 

"And  yet  in  his  family  relations  he  displayed  qualities  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  anj  private  citizen.  He  was  an  un- 
commonly dutiful  son.  who  in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  fre- 
quently submitted  not  his  will  only  but  also  his  judgment  to 
that  of  his  augUSl  mother.  A  model  husband,  he  left  little 
undone  to  insure  the  happiness  of  his  imperial  consort.  A 
lender    father,     he     Literally     adored     his     children    with    almost 

maternal  fervor,  and  often  magnanimously  deprived  himself 
of  the  keen  pleasure  which  the  discharge  of  the  clerical  duties 
of  kingship  confers  in  order  to  watch  over  his  darling  little  grand 
duke  and  grand  duchesses  and  in  see  that  sunshine  brightened 

their   lives.'' 


"This  parvenu  among  the  peo- 
ples is  not  only  one  of  the  worst 
hypocrites,  but  also  a  boaster 
who  would  like  to  crush  us  with 
figures,  while  all  its  bragging  con- 
trasts with  very  modest  achieve- 
ments at  the  Front — achieve- 
ments on  which  we  need  pass  no 
judgment  of  our  own,  since  there 
are  English  and  French  judgments 
enough  to  speak  for  themselves. 
"This  'America  at  the  Front' 
has  already  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  us  Germans,  and  it  is 
urgently  necessary  that  we  should 
be  better  known  and  appreciated 
in  the  homes  of  the  Yankees  as 
well.  .  .  .  Our  submarines  were 
long  ago  strong  enough  to  visit 
the  American  coasts,  and  if  they  formerly  went  there  only  for 
peaceful  trade,  these  Xorth-Americans  shall  now  feel  our  fist. 
They  need  not  be  surprized,  for  he  who  sows  the  wind  will 
reap  the  whirlwind,  even  if  he  does  sit  on  the  other  side  of  a 
big  herring  pond." 

But  after  the  little  experience  in  the  Marne  region,  observe  the 
change  of  tune.  These  parvenu  Americans  for  the  first  time  in 
history  have  been  credited  by  the  Kolnische  Zeilung  with  ele- 
mentary foresight  and  common  sense: 

"We  could  not  reckon  on  the  complete  surprize  of  the  enemy 
as  in  March,  and  also  at  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  Everywhere 
the  enemy  stood  in  readiness  in  order  to  offer  determined  re- 
sistance at  the  first  attack." 

France,  too,  is  behaving  very  badly,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Rhenish  organ,  which  complains  that  she  is  not  living  up  to  her 
old  form  of  1870.  Comparing  1870  and  1918,  the  Kdlnische 
Zeilung  regretfully  writes: 

"In  one  month,  from  Weissenburg  to  Sedan,  we  destroyed 
Imperial  France.  With  a  Republican  France,  things  are  differ- 
ent. We  rush  from  one  battle  to  another,  trying  to  break  her 
armies  and  to  take  her  capital,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  not  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  merely  at  the  end  of  one  act." 

It  is  sad  to  state  that  those  doughty  newspaper-fighters, 
known  in  Berlin  as  "mouth  warriors."  are  beginning  to  lose 
that  flaming  belligerency  which  once  made  them  so  (manning. 
Poor  Aunty  Yoss  -as  the  Berliners  affectionately  term  the 
Vossische  '/.tilting — is  quite  mournful  about  it  ami  thinks  that 
Ludendorff  really  ought  to  arrange  a  nice  little  "surprize  party" 
to  hearten  them  up  a  bit  ; 

"The  victor  in  this  war  will  be  that  side  which  at  home  as 
well  as  at  the  front  retains  a  consciousness  of  victory.  The 
Entente  has  recognized  that  more  fully  than  we  have.  .  .  . 
After  the  experience  of  other  offensives  of  the  present  year,  it 
becomes  doublj  difficult  for  our  supreme  command  to  make  a 
highly  important  movement  of  surprize  a-  effective  as  in  earlier 
instances. 

"Without    utilizing    the  element    of  surpri/.e   it    is  scarcelv    to 


be  expected  thai  success  will  be  achieved,  for  tlie  Entente  is 
making  use  of  experiences  gained  during  the  year,  which  shows 

itself  particularly  in  that  the  part  of  the  Front  threatened 
with  attack  was  more  thinly  held  than  usual  in  order  to  reduce 
the  severity  of  the  first  blow  or  to  be  able  to  parry  it  by  means 
of  greater  elasticity." 

General  Baron  von  Ardenne,  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  is  in 
a  lacryruose  mood,  but  he  does  his  best  to  console  his  readers  by 
telling  them  that  the  German  retreat  before  the  French  and 
Americans  is  all  a  part  of  the  God-like  wisdom  of  the  greal 
( General  staff: 

"It  will  only  be  possible  to  perceive  the  strategic  intentions 
of  the  German  Army  command  from  the  further  course  of  the 
battle.  .  .  .  Victory  is  not  yet  a  complete  one,  but  the  Father- 
land has  hopes  that  it  will  become  so." 

How  great  a  slap  in  the  face  Germany  has  received  can  be 
seen  from  the  remarks  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on  the  eve  of 
this,  the  fourth — and  as  many  critics  believe,  the  final — German 
offensive: 

"We  have  often  put  the  question  and  answered  it  as  far  as 
we  could,  whether  the  invisible  contents  of  the  German  strategy, 
the  proportion  of  gain  and  loss,  corresponds  to  the  high  value  of 
the  outward  success.  A  certain  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
judgment,  indeed  a  slight  skepticism,  actually  seems  not  only 
permissible  but  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  victories 
of  nearly  four  years  of  war  have  produced  no  final  values  as 
regards  the  great  question  of  the  West. 

"But  we  must  always  keep  before  our  eyes  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the  Marne  there  has  been  in 
France  a  campaign  which  is  gathering  together  all  Germany's 
reserves  of  strength  and  which  has  been  prepared  and  will  be 
executed  on  far-seeing  lines  in  proper  sequence  of  work  and 
with  the  coolest  circumspection.  In  short,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  fall  of  1914  real  offensive  strategy,  according  to  the  old 
Prussian  doctrine  of  war,  is  at  work. 

"A  decision  by  force  in  the  West  could  not  be  expected  as 
long  as  German  might  had  not  attained  its  most  powerful  develop- 
ment on  the  Western  battle-fields.     That  is  the  case  to-day." 


The  Kdlniache  Zeitung  is  unexpectedly  frank: 

"False  hopes  were  perhaps  pinned  at  borne  to  the  launch- 
ing of  this  new  offensive.  It  can  not  lie  the  aim  of  every 
single   war-operation   to  attain   definite  objectives  in  all  of  the 

circumstances. 

"The  victorious  operations  Of  the  third  week  of  May  gave 
rise  to  various  presumptions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  which  do 
not  agree  with  the  previous  actual  conditions  nor  with  those  of 
to-day.  We  shall  not  refer  to  those  who  knew  precisely  that  \on 
Ilindenburg  would  carry  out  an  attack  on  Paris.  We  have  no 
reason  to  conceal  the  lac).  There  were  deserters  among  tin; 
(!erman  troops  who  used  their  knowledge  of  the  planned  opera- 
tions to  betray  the  Fat herland  and  their  comrades 

"It  need  not  be  concealed  that  the  aim  of  the  recent  offensive; 
has  remained  unattainable,  but  new  conditions  now  all  the  more 
urgently  demand  fresh  decisions,  to  which  we  look  forward  with 
strained  attention,  but  also  with  patience." 


CHINA'S  CLEAN  SWEEP— There  is  a  certain  downrightness 
about  the  Celestial  mind.  China,  finding  her  German  residents 
rather  uncomfortable  guests  in  war-time,  has  taken  sharp  and 
drastic  action.  The  Tokyo  correspondent  of  The  Westminster 
Gazette  WTites: 

"It  is  announced  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  decided 
to  deport  all  Germans.  This  decision  affects  between  7, (MM) 
and  10,000  persons;  the  deportees  are  to  be  interned  in  Aus- 
tralia until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  transportation  is  to  begin  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment 

"The  Daily  Express's  Tokyo  correspondent  states  that  this  is 
the  severest  blow  ever  dealt  at  German  commerce.  The  bulk 
of  the  deportees  are  business  men.  Many  of  them  are  prominent 
merchants  who  for  years  past,  with  the  aid  of  subsidized  steam- 
ship-lines and  state  banks,  have  frequently  deprived  British 
merchants  of  contracts  which  should  have  been  theirs  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

"The  present  complete  expulsion  reduces  the  German  organ- 
ization in  China  to  ruins,  and,  in  the  only  possible  way,  puts  an 
end  to  the  German  propaganda,  which,  since  1914,  has  never 
ceased  to  poison  the  Orient  against  the  Allies." 


AMERICA   TO  THE  FRONT  ! 


— Punch  (London). 


FUTILE    RACE. 

The  Kaiser — "I'm   smashing  this  Christopher  Columbus.    He  is 


the  Schucinhund  who  discovered  America."  — London  Opinion. 

ENGLAND   APPRECIATES   OUR   EFFORTS. 
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SWEDEN   DISCOVERS   GERMANY 

IN  THE  SYMPATHETIC  ATMOSPHERE  of  an  Allied 
country,  Hjalmar  Branting,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
Swedish  Socialists,  exults  in  the  way  that  Swedish  public 
opinion  is  daily  swinging  more  and  more  to  the  Allied  side  upon 
every  question  of  Allied  policy.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
London,  he  told  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  what  Sweden  is  thinking: 

"I  can  affirm  without  hesitation  that  in  Sweden  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  Entente  is  growing  in  strength  and  deepening  in 
fervor.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  This  tendency  has  been 
particularly  marked  during  the 
last  few  months,  especially  since 
the  !real  objects  of  Germany's 
designs  in  Russia  and  Finland 
have  become  so  apparent.  That 
German  domination  of  Russia 
would  be  a  very  grave  menace 
to  Sweden,  commercially  and 
otherwise,  is  unquestionable. 
The  hope  for  Sweden's  com- 
mercial development  lies,  not 
toward  the  south,  but  east  and 
west.  Russia  has  long  been  one 
of  her  best  markets,  but  the 
present  policy  of  Germany  is  clear- 
ly to  establish  there  a  monopoly 
for  the  benefit  of  her  own  in- 
dustries. This  is  a  development 
which  Sweden  can  not  view  with- 
out grave  apprehension." 

The  most  significant  of  all 
changes  in  Swedish  opinion,  it 
seems,  has  been  caused  by  Ger- 
many's behavior  in  Finland, 
whose  connection  with  Sweden 
has  for  centuries  been  of  the 
closest,  and  particularly  with 
those  thoroughly  Swedish  Islands, 
the  Alands,  which  lie  almost  at 
the  door  of  Stockholm.  He 
writes: 


Fatima    (Sweden)- — "Alas!   alas! 
clutches  of  this  monster  Bluebeard 


"But  the  most  marked  im- 
petus to  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  Entente  has  been  given 
by  our  recent  experiences  in  the 
Aland  Islands  and  in  Finland.  The  lesson  was  too  obvious  to 
be  missed,  the  warning  too  serious  to  be  ignored.  There  has 
been  a  remarkable  change  of  view,  not  only  among  our  Conserva- 
tive Activists,  but  also  among  the  military.  I  regard  this 
change  as  highly  significant.  There  is  now  little  or  no  agitation 
in  favor  of  the  intervention  of  the  Swedish  Government;  non- 
intervention in  Finland  is  their  settled  and  accepted  policy. 

"Had  Sweden  adopted  in  regard  to  Finland  the  policy  of 
intervention  so  ardently,  but  so  thoughtlessly,  advocated  by 
the  Activists,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  undone  the  work  of 
four  years'  neutrality.  On  the  one  hand,  Sweden  could  not 
have  done  anything  to  frustrate  Germany's  action  in  Finland, 
while,  on  the  other,  our  intervention  might  have  complicated  our 
relations  with  the  Entente.  We  have  fought  hard  to  preserve 
our  neutrality.  Sweden  has  never  had  any  desire  to  enter  the 
armed  arena  despite  the  agitation  of  the  Activists,  who,  for- 
tunately, are  now  discredited  throughout  the  country." 

Speaking  as  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Branting  has  some  hard  words  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  Bolsheviki.     He  remarks: 

"I  view  the  situation  in  Russia  with  deep  misgivings.     In  my 

opinion    and    in    the    opinion    of    the    Socialist    and    Democratic 

parties   of   Sweden,    the    Ro|she\  iki   are   the   enemies  of   the   real 

Socialist  movemenl  in  Russia.  They  have  virtually  restored 
Czarism  and  have  persecuted  the  Socialists  and  forced  their 
leaders  into  hiding.  .  .  .  While  I  dare  not,  with  my  present 
knowledge,  brand  Lenine  as  a  traitor,  there  is  no  doubl  in  my 
mind  that  m  the  leading  circles  of  the  BolsheA  iki  there  are  many 
who  are  whole-heartedly  pro-German,  and  in  receipt  of  German 
pay." 


HANDS   ACROSS   THE   NORTH   SEA! 
who 


Mr.  Branting  ia  an*  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  coming 
League  of  Nations,  which  he  thinks  will  effect  not  only  mili- 
taristic, but  also  industrial,  peace: 

"I  believe  strongly  in  a  League  of  Nations.  I  welcome  the 
proposal  with  all  cordiality  because  I  believe  it  would  make  for 
the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace.  And  it  would  do  so  in  a 
most  practical  way  by  seeking  to  bring  about  a  general  policy  of 
disarmament.  In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
without  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Free  Nations,  who  would 
be  able  to  enforce  their  will  against  any  mischievous  resistance, 
and,  above  all,  promote  international  disarmament,  thus  remov- 
ing one  of  the  main  causes  of 
suspicion  and  conflict. 

"International  labor  questions 
must  play  an  important  part  in 
this  as  in  other  matters.  Whether 
the  present  is  an  opportune  time 
or  not  for  the  discussion  of  in- 
ternational labor  relations  may 
be  open  to  doubt.  Personally, 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
it  might  perhaps  have  been 
wiser  to  wait  till  the  collapse  of 
the  German  offensive,  as  a  bet- 
ter equilibrium  might  then  have 
been  established." 

The  failure  of  the  fourth 
German  offensive  has  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  Swedish 
opinion,  and  this  forms  the  basis 
of  an  interesting  dispatch  to  his 
paper  from  the  Stockholm  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times. 
He  writes: 


"The  effect  that  the  failure  of 
the  latest  German  offensive  has 
produced  in  neutral  countries  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  an  article 
to-day  in  the  Dagens  Nyheter  by 
the  well-known  military  critic, 
Capt.  B.  W.  Norregaard.  Special 
interest  in  the  article  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  writer,  whose  able 
analytical  reviews  of  the  military 
situation  are  published  simul- 
taneously in  the  leading  papers 
of  all  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, has  always  appeared  to 
information  and    estimates   from    German 


will   rescue  me   from    the 
—Passing  Show  (London). 


derive  most    of  his 
sources. 

"He  always  has  taken  what  Allied  countries  would  consider 
to  be  an  extremely  pro-German  point  of  view.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Captain  Xorregaard's  con- 
fidence in  Germany's  military  power  has  received  a  severe  blow. 
After  an  examination  of  all  of  the  available  data,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  preparation  for  the  offensive,  the  length  of  the  line  as- 
saulted, and  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  employed,  he  rejected 
as  untenable  the  suggestion  that  the  offensive  begun  on  July 
ir>  may  be  a  diversion  intended  to  cover  a  more  important  thrust 
at  Amiens  or  Paris. 

"Captain  Norregaard  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  General  Ludendorff's  maximum  effort.  He  declines 
lo  tie  himself  to  this  conclusion  solely  because  he  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  Germany's  greatest  military  blow 
should  lead  to  so  miserable  a  result,  but  he  frankly  admits  that 
all  the  evidence  points  in  this  incredible  direction 

"Military  opinion  in  Sweden  has  undoubtedly  changed  a 
great  deal  in  the  last  four  months.  It  has  become  steadily 
Icns  fashionable  to  deride  the  American  effort,  but  Captain 
Norregaard 's  article  to-day  is  the  firsl  clear  sign  that  those 
who  are  so  closely  connected  with  German  inilit ar\  oircles  are  at 
lasi  beginning  to  understand  the  decisive  effeol  of  American 
inters  ention." 

In  Norway,  Sweden's  next-door  neighbor,  the  feeling  againsl 
Germany  is  even  more  pronounced  in  fact,  tlie  Christiania 
Dagbladel  roundly  says:     "No  sympathy  tor  Germany  exists 

in  this  oountn  •" 


REPLY   OF   THE   KNITTERS 


Ol'K  SURMISE  that  the  impassioned  appeal  of  Mr. 
Samuel  S.  Dale  to  knitters,  adjuring  them  to  discon- 
tinue their  work,  would  not  meet  the  approval  of  those 
addrest,  is  amply  justified  by  the  flood  of  correspondence  that 
its  quotation  in  The  Literary  Digest  recently  has  elicited. 
From  Red-Cross  officials  and 
workers,  and  from  busy  and 
interested  citizens  of  both  sexes, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  come 
protests  against  Mr.  Dale's 
attitude  and  opinions,  accom- 
panied in  some  cases  by  rather 
strong,  and  no  doubt  un- 
warranted, aspersions  of  his 
motives.  His  remarks  are 
termed  by  one  correspondent 
"brutal,  ill-digested,  and  large- 
ly inaccurate."  Another  has 
read  them  "with  sorrow  and 
amazement."  Still  another 
more  gently  but  more  speci- 
fically charges  that  Mr.  Dale 
"has  not  displayed  that  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject which  it  seems  a  man  in 
his  position  should  possess." 
This  correspondent,  who  is 
Mr.  James  Jackson,  Division 
Manager  of  the  New  England 
Division  of  the  Red  Cross,  at 
Boston,  in  Mr.  Dale's  own  baili- 
wick, goes  on  to  say  in  part: 
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"DID    YOU  SEE    WHAT    MR.   DALE    SAID    IN 
'THE    DIGEST'?" 


"The  worst  thing  about  Mr. 
Dale's  letter  is  that  he  takes 
for  granted  a  great  many  things 
that  are  not  so,  and  overlooks 
a  great  many  tilings  that  should 
figure  in  any  argument  con- 
cerning wool  and  wool  manu- 
facture in  this  country  even  at 

the  present  time.     And,  further,  he  entirely  ignores  the  larger 
work  which  the  American  Red  Cross  is  doing  in  this  war. 

"In  the  first  place,  he  should  know  that  the  War  Council  at 
Washington  went  into  this  wool  question  with  the  clothiers 
months  ago  and  that  it  was  then  agreed  that  all  unnecessary 
appendages  of  any  kind  used  in  clothing  because  of  style  and 
fashion  should  be  curtailed.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  when 
we  are  obliged  to  supply  military  garments  for  either  2,000,000 
or  5,000.000  men.  we  are  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  civilian  garments  for  this  number  of  men.  I  am 
very  sure  the  men  engaged  in  the  woolen  and  clothing  business 
have  not  been  insensible  to  this  shift  in  the  volume  of  trade 
nor  to  the  change  in  its  character.  They  had  ample  time  to 
prepare  for  it. 

"Another  important  matter  which  Mr.  Dale  has  overlooked 
is  the  private  speculation  in  wool.  It  should  be  said,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  wool  men,  that  when  the  United  States  entered  into 
the  war  the  wool  men  offered  to  supply  the  Government  with  all 
of  the  wool  necessary  at  the  then  existing  price,  but  the  Govern- 
ment didn't  deem  it  necessary  at  the  time  to  accept  the  offer. 
Unscrupulous  men,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  it  is  the  situation  that  has  been  created  by  these  men  that 
the  United  States  Government  aims  to  correct  by  taking  over 
the  wool-supply  of  the  country  for  the  time  being. 

"It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  entire  amount  of  wool  used  by  the 
Red  Cross  would  not  cause  a  ripple  iu  the  wool  market  com- 


pared with  the  trouble  caused  by  speculation.  Nor  am  I  aware 
that  the  Quartermaster's  Department  has  ever  even  hinted  that 
the  use  of  yarn  by  the  Red  Cross  was  an  interference  with  war- 
contracts  or  even  a  menace  to  those  contracts. 

"Mr.  Dale  states  in  all  his  articles  that  the  annual  production 
of  scoured  wool  in  this  country  is  110,000,000  pounds.     In  the 

article  which  you  quote  he  has 
omitted  a  statement  which  he 
has  made  in  other  articles, 
such  as  the  one  published  in 
The  Journal  and  Courier,  of 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  that  this 
110,000,000  pounds  would  only 
yield  twelve  ounces  of  manu- 
factured wool  for  each  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  States,  and 
he  has  laid  very  much  stress 
on  this  point.  Admitting  that 
his  figures  are  correct  as  re- 
gards the  110,000,000  pounds 
of  scoured  wool,  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  what 
scoured  wool  means.  Scoured 
wool  is  wool  that  has  been 
freed  of  all  extraneous  matters 
and  it  is  at  its  lightest  point 
in  weight.  Now  twelve  ounces 
of  manufactured  wool  means 
a  total  weight  of  75,000,000 
pounds  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  the  other  35,000,000 
pounds.  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  a  certain  waste  in  the 
processes  incident  to  manu- 
facturing, but  I  am  very  cer- 
tain that  35,000,000  pounds 
would  not  go  to  waste  in  these 
processes.  And,  further,  it 
should  be  known  that  there  are 
at  least  15,000,000  people  in 
this  country,  largely  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  whose 
per  capita  consumption  of  wool 
wouldn't  average  four  ounces. 
"  He  quotes  Major  Boehm  as 
saying  that  he  never  saw  men 
wearing  sweaters  in  active  service.  We  have  had  a  million 
men  in  cantonments,  forts,  and  naval  bases  in  this  country  the 
past  winter  who  were  glad  to  have  Red-Cross  sweaters,  and 
there  were  several  hundred  thousand  in  France  who  wore  them 
also,  for  there  is  less  of  protection  against  the  winter  weather 
in  France  than  in  this  country.  And,  what  is  more,  the  men  -will 
need  them  this  next  winter,  both  in  France  and  this  country, 
so  there  should  be  no  fear  that  there  will  be  an  oversupply  of 
sweaters  and  socks. 

"It  may  be  true  that  better  knitting  can  be  done  by  machin- 
ery, but  there  is  riot  that  sense  of  intimacy  or  sentiment  in  a 
garment  made  by  a  machine,  given  to  a  soldier  in  war-time, 
which  a  garment  made  by  the  hands  of  some  patriotic  woman 
possesses.  This  may  seem  like  cheap  sentiment,  but  that  is 
what  the  Kaiser  would  call  the  sentiment  of  democracy  for 
which  the  world  is  fighting. 

"As  to  ships,  or  the  lack  of  ships,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to 
move  the  Australian  wool,  I  am  very  sure  from  what  I  know 
that  this  country  will  have  more  wool  than  it  can  use  in  a  very 
few  months. 

"But  one  of  the  worst  implications  in  Mr.  Dale's  communi- 
cation, altho  he  may  not  have  intended  it,  is  that  the  Red  Cross 
uses  both  its  money  and  its  energy  almost  exclusively  in  knitting. 
He  should  remember  that  the  Red  Cross  has  a  very  great  and 
grave  duty  to  perform  in  this  war  besides  the  mere  making  of 
knitted  goods,  and  that  it  has  performed  this  work  so  effectively 
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in  Franco,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  countries  that  General 
Pctain  has  said  that,  in  the  case  of  France  alone,  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  so  fortified  the  morale  of  the  French  people  last 
year  as  to  be  equal  in  value  to  an  army  of  1,500,000  men.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  great  evidences  to  all  the  Allied  countries 
that  America  is  behind  them. 

.  "So  1  feel  that  such  criticisms  as  Mr.  Dale  makes  rather 
tend  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  our  people  than  to 
strengthen  it.  When  the  house  is  on  fire  there  is  no  time  for 
petty  family  squabbles,  and  often  in  putting  out  the  fire  more 
water  is  used  than  is  necessary." 

A  Canadian  sergeant,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Gourlay,  who  writes 
from  the  military  hospital  at  Whitby,  Ont»,  takes  exception  to 
the  statement  of  a  Maj.  M.  S.  Boehm,  of  the  Canadian  forces, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Dale  as  saying  that  hand-knitted  articles  were 
little  thought  of  by  soldiers  in  the  trenches.     He  says: 

"In  my  opinion  Mr.  Dale  has  been  misinformed.  Where 
Major  Boehm  gets  his  information  is  beyond  me.  No  Canadian 
soldier  who  has  been  on  active  service*  and  who  has  been  in 
touch  with  men  in  the  trenches  could  possibly  make  such  an 
error. 

"  If  Major*Boehm  will  look  me  up  he  will  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  ail  ex-soldier  who  -has  worn  a  sweater  in  France  and 
Flanders,  and  who  has  seen  many  other  soldiers  wearing  sweaters, 
as  well  as  other  hand-knitted  articles. 

•'  I  served  twenty-five  months  as  a  private  and  sergeant  in  the 
Canadian  Army  and  have  two  brothers  still  serving.  We  are 
blessed  with  a  good  mother  and  many  friends  who  kept  us  sup- 
plied with  hand-knitted  socks,  etc.  Factory  and  mixed  goods  are 
the  cause  of  many  sore  feet,  so  my  advice  to  the  women  of 
Brookline.  Mass.,  and  to  any  woman  who  has  a  relative  or 
friend  in  active  service,  is  to  knit  and  keep  on  knitting  until  the 
war  is  ended." 

Apparently  knitters,  in  general,  have  already  taken  Sergeant 
.Hay's  advice  as  given  in  his  last  sentence;  but  a  few  seem 
to  have  formed  the  rather  odd  opinion  that  Mr.  Dale's  pro- 
nouncements as  ((noted  in  Tin;  Digest  for  the  information  of 
our  readers  were  in  some  sense  an  official  statement  from  the 
Government,  or  even  an  order  to  stop  knitting!  Mr.  Harold 
L.  Wheeler,  librarian  of  tin  Missouri  School  or  Mines,  at  Rolla, 
Mo.,  writes  us: 

"You  musl  know  that  it  is  human  to  believe  everything  you 
read,  and  thousands  of  women  w  ho  read  this  article,  'Why  Not 
to  Knit,'  will  he  influenced  l>y  it  to  stop  their  work  even  tho  the 
Red  Cross  is  urging  them  to  continue  and  to  increase  their 
output.  The  chairman  of  Women's  Work  of  the  local  Red- 
Cross  chapter  volunteered  the  statement  that  yesterdaj  and 
to-daj    she  couldn't   count   the  number  of  limes  she  has  been 

called  on  the  telephone  by  people  who  want  to  know.  'Now  that 
the  Red  Cross  18  not  going  to  knil  any  more,  what  are  you  going 

to  do  with  anj  yarn  you  have  left  on  hand'.'"  There  may  be  no 
more  than  a  dozen  subscribers  to  Tm:  Digest  in  Rolla;  bul 
I  have  no  doubt  thai  half  the  women  in  this  county  know  by 
this  time  thai    there  will  he  no  more   Red-Cross  knitting." 


On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  our  correspondents  seem 
to  have  correctly  appraised  the  article  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  a  representative  of  the  textile  trade  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  Some  of  them  take  up,  in  particular,  Mr.  Dale's  state- 
ment of  the  impending  wool-shortage,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson 
that  it  is  inaccurate.  Mr.  W.  E.  Heath,  president  of  a  large 
commercial  company  in  Baltimore,  writes  us  as  his  opinion  that 
"there  will  be  a  surplus  of  over  400,000,000  pounds  of  wool  after 
the  1918  requirements  have  been  taken  care  of."  Apparently, 
however,  the  Red-Cross  authorities  in  Washington  are  not  so 
sure  about  the  matter.  A  special  dispatch  to  The  Globe  (New 
York,  July  12)  from  its  Washington  correspondent  reads: 

"The  Red  Cross  is.  not  yet  ready  to  make  a  formal  state- 
ment on  knitting,  but  its  officials  are  unwilling  to  see  the  women 
of  the  country  discouraged  in  this  line  of  war-work.  However, 
they  are  going  slow  in  the  matter  of  issuing  a  plea  to  the  women 
to  knit  just  at  this  time,  because  they  are  not  yet  sure  what  the 
wool  and  yarn  situation  will  be. 

"Not  long  ago  officials  of  the  Red  Cross  got  together  with  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  discust  the  wool-supply.  It  was 
decided  that  priority  should  be  given  first  to  the  supply  of  wool 
for  the  various  articles  of  clothing  and  outfit  needed  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  obtained  by  them  through  purchase. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Red  Cross  should  have  second  chance 
to  procure  wool,  chiefly  in  form  of  yarn.  Thirdly,  the  public 
was  to  get  whatever  was  left,  if  any. 

"Now  the  wool  situation  is  so  uncertain  that  the  Red  Cross  is 
not  advised  how  much  yarn  will  be  apportioned  to  it.  Save  for 
this  fact,  it  would  send  out  a  call  to  women  to  knit  as  much  as 
possible.  For  the  present,  officials  said  to-day  they  would  not 
make  such  an  appeal.  If  assured  of  a  plentiful  supply  they 
will  do  so.  However,  they  are  as  fully  convinced  as  ever  of  the 
value  of  the  women's  work  in  knitting  for  war-purposes. 

"Furthermore,  they  denied  charges  that  hand-knit  articles 
do  not  wear  well,  and  declared  that  machine-made  socks  last 
only  about  a  third  as  long  as  those  made  by  hand. 

"It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  have  our  chapters  stop 
knitting,'  said  an  official  of  the  Red  Cross  to-day.  'Barring 
lack  of  enough  wool,  knitting  by  the  women  of  America  will 
go  on.'" 

II'.  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  wool-supply,  the  official  statement 
of  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Woolen  Industry  is  of 
interest,  as  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  19.  The 
( 'ommittee  says: 

"For  Beveral  weeks  and  through  many  conferences  with  the 
War  Industries  Hoard,  the  War  Service  ('ommittee  of  the  wool- 
manufacturing  industry  has  been  endeavoring  to  establish. 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  a  clear  reflection  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion  in   the  woolen  and   worsted   industry. 

"It  is  at  once  evidenl  that  to  do  this  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  to   the  Government,    to   the   industry,   to   the  allied 

trades  dependent    upon   us.  ami   to  the  consumer.      Through   the 

War  Industries  Board  and  tin   Shipping  Board,  the  Committee 


has  before  ii  the  needs  of  the  Government  in  terme  <»r  wool  and 
oloth,  and,  secondly,  the  wool  available  from  April  I,  I'.us,  to 
April   I.   1<)1«). 

"These  figures  indicate  the  reduction  of  reserve  stocks  of 
wool  during  the  year  to  a  figure  dangerously  Low,  Complete 
information  before  the  committee  establishes  the  essential  fact 
of  a  shortage  of  wool.  Thus  the  industry  is  confronted  squarely 
with  the  necessity  of  conserving  to  the  last  degree  the  supply 
of  law   wool  now  in  sight." 


MILK   IN   THE   BACK   YARD 

FEW  OF  US  have  not  some  sort  of  a  back  yard,  but  not 
many  of  these  yards  are  large  enough  to  keep  a  cow.  We 
seem  to  have  forgotten,  however,  that  the  cow  is  not  tin 
only  animal  that  s;i\  es  milk.  The  milch  goat  has  been  furnishing 
food  for  man  since  the  dawn  of  history,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  the  only  source  of  milk  for  the  family.  And  the  goat, 
small  enough  to  be  domiciled  in  the  tiniest  of  back  yards,  is 
still  with  us,  and  likely  to  prove  a  useful  friend  in  the  present 
food-emergency.  She  is,  writes  Robert  E.  Jones,  in  The  Country 
Gentleman  (Philadelphia,  June  22),  the  logical  companion  of  the 
back-yard  garden,  the  piano-box  hennery,  and  the  town-lot 
rabbitry,  and  a  means  through  which  vacant  lands  in  city  and 
suburbs  can  be  utilized  for  food-production.  Milch  goats,  Mr. 
Jones  tells  us,  have  been  transplanted  from  fmrope  to  the 
United  States  and  are  to  be  found  frequently  in  California, 
staked  out  in  the  vacant  lots  of  the  cities.  While  many  of  the 
owners  are  immigrants,  American  farmers  have  recently  taken 
up  the  breeding  of  goats  and  have  found  a  ready  market  for 
them  among  fairly  well-to-do  people.  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena 
have  enacted  ordinances  allowing  residents  to  keep  goats  within 
their  corporate  limits.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  in  substance: 

"An   exhaustive   series   of   tests   with   milch  goats  has  been 
carried  on  under  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  of  the  University  of 


Illustrations  hy  courtesy  ..f  "  Tin'  Ooantrj  Gentleman."  Philadelphia. 

MILKING-TIME. 


California.  The  conclusions  reached  bear  out  the  practical 
experience  of  milch-goat  owners  in  that  State — that  the  milch 
goat  will  make  an  efficient  and  economical  'family  cow'  for  the 
pity  man  who  has  a  fair-size  back  yard  or  the  suburbanite  who 
is  not  able  to  keep  a  cow. 

"While  the  experiments  were  under  typical  California  condi- 


tions, which  seem  favorable  to  the  goat,  Professor  True,  who  i-  a 

Wisconsin    man,    believes   that    the  conclusions   readied    and    the 

practises  established  are  applicable  in  mosl  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  goats  in  the  university  herd  are  Toggenburgs, 
natives  of  Switzerland  and  acclimated  to  the  rigorous  Alps. 

"As  a  climax  to  the  university  farm  experiments,  the  Toggen- 
burg  doe.  California  Gretel,  made  a  new  world's  record  for  a 


TO   SAVE    COATS    MILK. 
The  kids  are  raised  on  cow's  milk. 


year's  milk-production  by  a  goat.  Her  yield  was  2,941.5.  pounds 
for  the  year,  about  1,470.8  quarts.  This  doe  weighs  just  a 
little  more  than  115  pounds,  so  she  produced  more  than  double 
her  weight  in  milk  each  month. 

"Prof.  Edwin  C.  Voorhies,  who  was  in  direct  charge  of  the 
goat  experiments,  says  that  a  good  doe  should  give  from  400 
to  500  quarts  of  milk  during  a  lactation  period.  The  besl 
figures  on  average  production  of  milch  goats  are  those  of  a  herd 
in  Monterey  County,  California.  A  quart  and  a  half  a  day 
is  the  average  of  the  herd.  Some  high-grade  animals  give  up 
to  six  or  seven  quarts  daily.  The  figures  from  this  source  may 
be  considered  as  a  fair  basis  for  averages,  for  the  herd  contains 
5,000  does.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  herd  in  existence.  Milk 
from  this  herd  is  condensed  and  is  retailed  through  drug-stores 
for  infants  and  invalids. 

"As  has  been  intimated,  alfalfa  fits  well  into  the  feeding  plan. 
(Mover,  some  roots,  oats,  bran,  and  linseed  cake  are  relished  by 
the  doe  in  milk.  She  will  yield  in  proportion  to  the  feed  given 
her. 

"Milch-goat  herds  increase  with  remarkable  rapidity,  for 
twins  are  the  rule  and  triplets  and  even  quadruplets  are  not 
uncommon. 

"The  foster-mother  plan  of  rearing  kids  is  practised  on  the 
large  goat  farms.  The  California  Experiment  Station  has 
raised  most  of  the  kids  there  on  cow's  milk  from  bottles.  Kids 
are  taken  from  their  mothers  at  three  or  four  days  of  age. 

"The  back-yard  farmer  who  wants  to  house  a  goat  has  an 
easy  problem  before  him,  for  it  is  possible  to  make  a  home  for 
his  dairy  animal  out  of  two  piano-boxes  after  the  style  of  that 
popular  chicken -house.  A  milking -stand  is  needed.  An 
individual  stand  may  be  built  with  the  rear  end  extended  and 
rounded  off  to  provide  a  seat  level  with  the  goat's  feet  for  the 
milker.  When  the  milker  appears  with  pail  and  pan  of  grain 
the  doe  will  mount  the  platform  with  the  agility  of  a  schoolboy, 
even  tho  it  be  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  She 
is  then  in  position  to  be  milked. 

"Demand  for  goat's  milk  in  the  United  States  is  principally 
for  children  and  invalids.  Its  composition  is  such  that  it  is 
easily  assimilated,  and  scientists  say  the  goat  is  almost  entirely 
immune  from  tuberculosis.  The  doe  weighs  only  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds  and  is  easily  transported  as  a  traveling 
companion  of  the  invalid  or  baby  compelled  to  seek  a  change 
in  climate. 

"As  a  commercial  proposition,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
jjoat  ever  will  compete  with  the  cow  in  staples.  Milch  goats 
appear  to  belong  to  the  superintensive  agricultural  scheme  which 
comes  with  density  of  population." 
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COAL  AND   COAL-DUST 

BURN  YOUR  COAL  and  your  coal-dust  separately. 
Either  may  be  used  as  fuel,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two 
is  almost  incombustible.  To  burn  coal-dust,  a  special 
type  of  furnace  is  required,  but  this  can  not  be  used  when 
lumps  are  mixed  with  the  dust.  And  when  used  in  an  ordinary 
furnace  the  dust  in  this  mixture  simply  serves  to  clog  up  the 
apertures  between  the  lumps,  choking  off  the  air  entirely.  The 
remedy  is  to  separate  the  coal  and  the  dust  and  burn  each 
in  its  appropriate  type  of  furnace.  Recent  experiments, 
described  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  June  22),  prove 
that  a  clean  coal  of  inferior  heating  quality  may  give  better 
practical  results  than  a  better 
quality  used  in  the  form  of 
lumps  clogged  with  dust. 
These  facts  are  of  especial  in- 
terest just  now,  when  buyers 
of  coal  can  not  be  pickers  and 
choosers,  but  must  be  content 
to  take  their  fuel  in  whatever 
shape  it  comes  to  them.  We 
read: 

"The  necessity  of  the  ut- 
most economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel  is  gradually  being  brought 
home  to  all  operators.  Through 
all  of  the  discussion  before  the 
convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  last 
week  that  thought  was  con- 
stantly recurring. 

"Exactly  in  line  with  various 
recent  discussions  of  fuel 
economy  was  the  description 
by  L.  A.  Stenger  of  experi- 
ments on  the  combustion  of 
coals  carrying  large  quantities 
of  dust.  Everybody  is  getting 
at  present  about  such  coal  as 
is  available,  and  no  one  can 
longer  count  on  selected  high- 
grade  fuel  of  uniform  size.  Mr.  Stenger's  experiments  were  di- 
rected chiefly  to  the  air-flow  through  fuel-beds  composed,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  clean  coal  and,  on  the  other,  of  coal  carrying  much 
dust,  meaning  by  dust  particles  up  to  J/g-inch  in  diameter.  Altho 
the  general  effect  of  dust  in  choking  air-supply  is  familiar,  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  do  this  and  the  disastrous  effect  on 
efficiency,  as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Stenger's  figures,  are  somewhat 
surprizing. 

'  The  immediate  effect  of  dust,  particularly  if  it  settles 
in  layers  and  is  not  uniformly  disseminated,  is  to  choke  the 
passage  of  air  so  much  that  the  combustion  in  ordinary  fur- 
naces is  very  unsatisfactory.  Wetting  the  coal  aggregates 
the  dust  in  lumps  or  attaches  it  to  the  larger  pieces  of  coal, 
so  that  the  particles  no  longer  pack  and  obstruct  the  air.  Even 
alter  drying  so  much  of  the  dust  sticks  together  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  coal  that  the  aggregate  burns  more  freely  than 
before  wetting. 

"The  most  striking  effect  brought  out  was  the  degree  to 
which  dust  injures  the  fuel  efficiency.  One  of  the  experiments 
showed  that  a  dust-free  coal  of  only  9,900  British  thermal 
units  gave  much  better  results  than  a  dusty  coal  of  12,000 
British  thermal  units.  Of  course,  in  suitably  designed  furnaces 
one  can  burn  almost  any  kind  of  fuel  with  fair  economy,  but  in 
attempting  to  fire  dust-bearing  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces  there 
is  certain  to  be  considerable  loss.  Even  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  the  dust  is  still  an  embarrassment  in  obtaining 
efficient  combustion, 

"Poor  combustion  means  nut  only  lowered  efficiency  but 
lower  boiler  capacity.  Mr.  Stenger's  suggested  remedy  for 
dealing  with  this  troublesome  matter  is  simple  and  in  plants  of 
considerable  size  ought  to  work  out  very  well.  It  is  merely  to 
crush  the  OOal  as  received  to  a  uniform  rather  small  size  and 
then  to  screen  out  thoroughly  the  dust.  The  crusht  coal 
would  then  l>e  used  in  the  ordinary  furnaces,  while  the  dust 
would  be  pulverized  and  ted  to  boilers  equipped  with  suitable 


combustion  chambers,  as  indicated  recently  in  these  columns. 
In  this  way  the  dust  instead  of  obstructing  the  combustion  of 
the  normal  coal  would  itself  be  burned  at  an  efficiency  quite 
up  to  all  that  its  value  should  imply." 


SOMETHING   BETTER   THAN   RIVETS 

JUST  WHEN  we  are  having  the  keen  competition  in 
rivet-driving,  and  the  effort  to  break  the  record  in  the 
number  of  rivets  handled  daily,  it  would  be  an  odd  thing 
if  the  rivet  as  an  element  in  the  construction  of  steel  ships 
should  shortly  become  antiquated.  This  is  the  prediction, 
however,  made  editorially  by   The  Electrical  Review   (Chicago, 

June  15).  According  to  this 
paper,  the  separate  parts  of  the 
"fabricated"  ships  may  here- 
after be  electrically  welded,  in- 
stead of  riveted  together.  The 
electric  weld  is  stronger,  we 
are  told,  than  the  riveted  joint; 
there  are  no  projecting  heads 
to  promote  skin-friction  as  the 
vessel  moves  through  the  water, 
and  one  welder  can  easily  do 
the  work  of  ten  riveters.  Says 
The  Review: 


THE  TIMBER  ONE  LOG  CAN  YIELD. 


"The  whole  country  has 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  ship- 
building as  it  has  with  few 
other  of  the  very  important 
undertakings  connected  with 
the  war.  The  importance  of 
ships  has  been  realized.  The 
sporting  instinct  of  the  nation 
has  been  aroused,  for  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  building  ships 
faster  than  submarines  can  sink 
them,  a  fight  against  time. 
Electric  welding,  already  being 
tried,  holds  promise  of  great 
possibilities  now  and  for  the 
future,  by  speeding  up  ship- 
production,  cutting  costs,  and  probably  improving  the  sea- 
worthiness of  the  ships  themselves.  It  is  claimed  a  work- 
man without  being  specially  skilled  previously  is  able  to  learn 
electric  welding  in  four  to  six  weeks,  and  is  then  able  to  do  the 
work  of  some  ten  riveters.  A  welded  joint  is  stronger  than  one 
that  is  riveted,  and,  offers  less  opposition  to  passage  of  the  ship 
through  the  water.  If  electric  welding  is  able  to  eliminate  most 
of  the  rivet-holes  and  riveting,  responsible  for  much  loss  of  time 
and  large  expense  and  frequent  delays,  a  vast  step  will  have  been 
made  in  hastening  ship-production  and  reducing  the  effect  of 
labor  shortage. 

"Moreover,  the  smooth  surface  offered  to  the  sea,  by  re- 
ducing friction  and  energy  required  for  propulsion,  means 
faster  ships  and  lower  fuel  consumption.  Experience  alone 
will  bring  to  light  whether  there  are  disadvantages  that  neu- 
tralize or  belittle  the  apparent  advantages  of  welding  ships  to- 
gether instead  of  riveting  them.  Meanwhile,  from  all  indica- 
tions, practical  and  academic,  it  is  worth  while,  when  building 
ships,  to  build  them  electrically." 


WHAT  A  LOG  CAN  DO — The  accompanying  picture,  copied 
from  the  Portland  Evening  Telegram  by  American  Forestry 
(Washington,  June),  shows  possibilities  of  a  perfect  fir  log.  Says 
the  last-named  paper: 

"The  one  pictured  here  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 
It  was  laid  out  by  J.  W.  Fowler,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Lumber  Company,  and  wascul  by  a  drag-saw  while 
under  water,  a  method  necessary  to  keep  it  from  split  ting.  The 
section  of  the  log  as  marked  here  was  taken  to  Chicago  b\ 
Chester  -J.  Hogue,  assistant  secretary  of  the  West  ("oast  Lum- 
bermen's Association  for  Oregon,  and  shown  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Railroad  Appliance  Association." 
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MUSIC   AND   ART   AFTER   THE   WAR 


THE  GRIM  IMPRESS  OF  WAR  quickly  showed  in  our 
literature  and  in  painting,  but  thus  far  music  is  an  art 
that  seemingly  has  not  passed  into  a  war-phase.  In 
painting  it  has  been  noted  how  well  suited  the  futuristic  style  is 
to  war-subjects,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  and  in 
verse  and  in  prose  men  who 
have  been  at  the  Front  "have 
been  if  anything  a  shade  too 
vocal,"  thinks  the  music  critic 
of  The  New  Witness  (London). 
A  glance  at  the  book-stalls 
will  furnish  ample  evidence 
that  they  have  not  neglected 
their  opportunities.  The  taste 
of  letters  will  not  forsake  the 
ordinary  fighter,  either,  if  the 
agencies  devised  for  sending  him 
reading  matter  work  up  to  the 
schedule  they  have  set  for  them- 
selves. But  how  will  they  look 
at  music  after  a  two  or  three 
years'  deprivation  of  it,  asks 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman;  and  what 
will  the  musician  himself  turn 
to?  One  answer  was  given  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Cumberland,  who 
confesses  to  a  two  years'  depriva- 
tion, and  Mr.  Newman  invests 
his  revelations  with  some  inter- 
esting comments  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Cumberland,  we  are  told, 
was  a  London  musical  critic,  "spending  sometimes  five  or  six 
hours  a  da'y  listening  to  music  for  professional  purposes."  Since 
1915  he  has  been  on  the  Saloniki  front,  not  in  Saloniki  town, 
but  away  in  the  mountains.  In  his  own  words,  helped  out 
by  Mr.  Newman,  we  learned  of  the  effects  on  his  musical 
consciousness: 

' '  For  months  together  I  did  not  see  a  child  or  a  woman,  read 
a  good  book,  see  a  fine  picture,  hear  intellectual  conversation, 
listen  to  even  tolerable  music,  or  enjoy  any  form  of  culture 
save  that  provided  for  me  by  memory.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses I  led  the  life  of  a  savage;  my  intellectual  faculties  had 
just  that  amount  of  employment  required  to  enable  me  to  get 
through  my  work.'  What  happened  when  he  did  hear  a  little 
real  music  was  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected.  He 
goes  down  blubbering  before  a  bit  of  Puccini  by  an  Italian 
military  band — Puccini,  whom  he  had  come  to  despise,  before 
the  war,  for  the  facility  and  obviousness  of  his  emotion.  His 
critical  reason  could  not  assert  itself.  'I  found  it  (the  music 
of  the  scene  in  which  Butterfly  waits  till  dawn  for  Pinkcrton) 
overwhelming,  vitalizing,  unbearably  poignant.  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  its  sensuousness:  I  wallowed  in  its  pathos.  AH 
my  prewar  standards  vanished.  My  emotions  conquered  my 
intellect  and  insisted  upon  enjoying  what  my  reason  condemned. 
Esthetically,  of  course,  I  was  starved,  and  any  kind  of  food  was 
welcome.'  His  explanation  of  it  all  is  that,  contrary  to  what  he 
would  have  expected,  the  emotions  do  not  become  sluggish  by 
long  disuse,  but  rather  wakeful;  '  they  respond  almost  frantically 
to  the  slightest  appeal;  all  critical  judgment  is  inhibited,  all 
power  of  discrimination  is  lost.'" 

Mr.  Newman  is  not  greatly  imprest  by  Mr.  Cumberland's 
reactions,  and  thinks  it  did  not  need  a  European  war  to  bring 
these  facts  of  psychology  to  the  front.  He  would  give  much  to 
know  something  that  is  only  locked  up  in  the  future — 


"The  interesting  thing,  after  the  war,  will  be  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  plain,  uncritical  music-lover  who  starts  concert- 
going  again  after  an  abstention  of  two  or  three  years.  Some, 
no  doubt,  who  were  just  beginning,  after  considerable  practise, 
to  be  able  to  follow  the  subtler  windings  of  modern  music  will 
have  lost  some  of  their  technique  of  hearing,  and  will  find  much 


"IP  THIS   IS  ALL  THE   TEA  WE   GETS,   ROLL  ON   BREAKFAST-TIME!" 

The  work  of  painters  who  have  been  at  the  Front  "shows  a  quality  that  only  the  war  could  have  given 
it."    This  picture  was  painted  by  Mr.  Eric  Kennington,  an  official  artist  on  the  Western  Front. 


of  the  newer  music  a  closed  door  to  them.  They  will  revert, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  to  the  familiar  good  things.  They  will 
have  for  company  all  the  men  Avho,  after  the  nervous  tension 
of  the  war,  will  relax  emotionally,  and  will  fly  for  consolation 
to  the  music  that  has  within  it  the  eternal  simple  verities.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  will  presumably  be  many  whom  their 
experiences  will  have  keyed  up  to  such  a  pitch  thac  in  music, 
as  in  politics,  old  shibboleths  Avill  be  the  merest  sawdust,  and 
even  simple,  accepted  truths  will  appear  to  them  as  shibboleths. 
But,  here  again,  it  will  be  seen  the  war  will  leave  the  musical 
world  very  much  where  it  is  at  present,  so  far  as  the  tastes  and 
appetites  of  the  hearers  are  concerned." 

No  one  can  prophesy  the  result  of  the  war  upon  the  com- 
posers of  the  new  day,  thinks  Mr.  Newman,  who  asks: 

"Will  it  leave  some  permanent  sensitivity  in  them  that  would 
not  have  been  there  but  for  their  experiences  in  Avar,  or  will  it 
all  pass  away  in  a  very  little  while  like  a  bad  dream  that  shakes 
us  only  for  a  minute  or  two  after  waking?  The  musicians  now 
or  recently  at  the  Front  have  not  yet  begun  to  express  them- 
selves. But  the  painters  have;  and  who  will  say  that,  with  a 
rare  exception  or  two,  their  war-work  shows  a  quality  that  only 
the  war  could  have  given  to  it?  Some  of  Mr.  Paul  Nash's 
pictures  suggest  the  almost  obscene  horror  of  the  mutilated 
earth;  but  how  much  of  that  horror  do  we  read  into  the  pictures 
by  the  aid  of  the  text  and  of  our  newspaper  knowledge  of  the 
war,  and  what  degree  of  purely  artistic  force  will  Mr.  Nash's 
pictures  have  for  a  generation  to  which  this  war  is  as  distant 
a  thing  as  the  Napoleonic  wars  are  to  us?  Is  there  much  in 
Mr.  Nash's  pictures  that  the  artistic  imagination — the  very 
business  of  which  is  to  see  earth  and  man  more  intensely  than  the 
work-a-day  imagination  does — could  not  have  created  for 
itself  out  of  its  inner  material?  How  much  of  the  imaginative 
musician's  experiences  at  the  Front  will  serve  as  plastic  material 
to  him  in  after  years?" 
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A   MAJOR   POET   AMONG   MINORS 

T  IS  SO  LONG  since  we  have  heard  of  any  other  kind  of 
poetry  than  war-poetry  that  a  recall  to  a  verse- writer  of  the 
last  decade  and  more  makes  him  seem  an  ancient.     Mrs. 

Katharine  Tynan-Hinkson  summons  Francis  Thompson  from  a 

not  far-buried  past,  and  we  remember  how  his  name  was  once 

on  many  lips,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 

seems  to  think  he  had  little  success.     She 

says    in    The  Bookman    (London)   that  "he 

came,  a  major  poet  in  a  time  of  minor  poets  " ; 

and    he    suffered    neglect    because    "major 

themes  were  not  generally  appealing,  unless 

one  had  religion."    The  literary  papers  talked 

a  great  deal  about  him  at  least  because  his 

life  had  presented  so  many  ups  and  downs. 

He  had  been  so  poor  that  he  found  himself 

reduced  to  selling  matches   for  a  living   in 

the  neighborhood  of   Covent  Garden;  or  he 

got  a  penny,  perhaps,  for  opening  carriage- 
doors  for  people  who  arrived  at  the  theaters. 

From  these  hardships  he  was  rescued  by  Mr. 

Wilfred  Meynell  and  taken  home  to  live  his 

last  days  in  some  comfort.  Mrs.  Tynan- 
Hinkson  says,  too,  that  the  critics  then  fell 

upon  him  "for  his  extravagant  vocabulary," 

and  dismissed  him  as  an  "over-praised  per- 
son and  the  poet  of  a  coterie."     This  does 

not  make  Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson  lament;  she 

thinks  "it  may  not  be  well  for  a  poet  when 

his  way  is  made  too  smooth,"  unless,  indeed, 

he  happens  to  have  qualities  that  will  help 

him  meet  such  opposition: 


"The  other  essential  poet  contemporary 
with  Francis  Thompson,  W.  B.  Yeats — I  can 
answer  for  it — found  no  smoothness  in  the 
first  steps  of  his  road  in  his  own  country. 
But  Mr.  Yeats  has  the  faculty  of  getting 
home  on  his  self-constituted  critics.  After 
the  surprize  of  the  first  onslaught,  the  poet,  waking  from  his 
dreams,  sent  a  shaft  at  his  adversary  which  got  him  in  a  vital 
part.  It  was  a  rapier  against  a  bludgeon,  for  I  admit,  or  sub- 
mit, that  Mr.  Yeats's  adverse  critics  had  no  claim  at  all  to  be 
called  critical. 

"It  was  Yeats's  personality,  certain  mannerisms  entirely 
genuine  and  unconscious,  added  to  his  terrible  capacity  for  hitting 
back,  that  exasperated  the  plain  man.  The  plain  man  was, 
perhaps,  never  aware  of  Thompson  at  all.  If  he  had  been  he 
would  not  have  wanted  to  attack  him,  for  the  poet  had  a  per- 
sonality entirely  disarming.  He  was  appealingly  humble  with 
an  occasional  flash  of  arrogance.  He  was  extremely  human. 
His  mustard-colored  suit,  his  short  clay  pipe,  the  evening  paper 
in  which  he  studied  the  records  of  cricket,  would  have  mollified 
the  plain  man.  Never  was  one  who  sat  on  the  heights  so  lowly, 
so  simple,  so  eager  to  admire.  About  his  human  personality 
there  was  nothing  of  the  white  blackbird. 

"Lionel  Johnson  complained  that  he  had  sinned  against  the 
English  language  in  those  strange,  magnificent,  difficult  words 
he  loved  to  make  use  of.  Probably  the  words  annoyed  the  critics 
as  much  as  Mr.  Yeats's  love-lock,  or  his  odd  mannerism  of 
stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  a  room  and  looking  down  at  his 
feet  if  you  happened  to  be  introduced  to  him.  When  the 
'Wanderings  of  Oisin,'  or  'Usheen,'  as  Mr.  Yeats  prefers  to  call 
it  now,  first  appeared,  a  red-haired  Dublin  journalist  said, 
taking  up  the  hook  from  my  table:  "Phis  fellow  thinks  too 
much  of  himself,  and  1  am  going  to  slate  him.'  His  criticism 
did   not   Leave    much    unsaid.      Well,    doubtless   the   critics,    or   a 

section  of  them,  thoughl  thai  (lie  gorgeous  and  resounding 
vocabulary  of  Thompson's  "Odes'  pointed  to  (lie  Fact  that  the 
poet  thought  too  much  about  himself.  Whereas,  dealing  with 
mighty  subjects,  lie  was  making  new  words  or  compositions  of 
words  to  express  his  thoughts,  as  tho  a  painter  of  sunsets  had 
made  new  mixings  of  scarlet  and  gold  and  rose  and  sapphire. 
Hut  the   sifting   of  Time   has  been  quick  in  Thompson's  case. 

(Mil    u|'   tlie  clouds  of  doubt    he   has  come  sailing  like  the  moon. 


From  the  London  "  Bookman. " 

FRANCIS    THOMPSON    AT 
THE  AGE  OF  EIGHTEEN. 

"  Never  was   one    who    sat    on    the 

heights  so  lowly,  so  simple,  so  eager 

to  admire." 


Hardly  any  one  now   would  care  to  question  his  place  in  the 
galaxy." 

Thompson  was  able  to  talk,  and  his  one-time  associates  now 
look  back  with  "sharp  regret"  to  his  loss. 

"He  was  of  the  great  talkers,  and  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  drawing-room  at  Palace  Court,  clutching  his  dirty  little 
pipe  between  his  fingers  while  he  poured  out  his  flood  of  argu- 
ment. Coventry  Patmore  thought  his  prose 
better  than  his  poetry,  and  his  talk  better 
than  either;  but  Patmore  loved  to  startle; 
he  was,  perhaps,  hardly  in  earnest  in  these 
opinions:  I'm  afraid  that  we  used  to  poke 
fun  at  the  poor  poet,  a  fun  which  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  its  object  was  a  genius. 
He  took  the  fun  very  well.  I  hope  it  kept 
well  within  limits.  He  had  such  queer,  odd, 
unworldly  ways  that  one  had  to  poke  fun 
at  him." 

Evidently  he  scorned  the  early-rising 
hour  of  the  lark,  as  did  Charles  Lamb,  for 
Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson  relates  that  he  never 
minded  when  Mrs.  Meynell,  arriving  an 
hour  late  for  lunch  with  him  in  her  train, 
would  enter  with  profuse  apologies:  "Oh, 
dear  K.  T.,  I  am  so  sorry.  Francis  would 
not  get  up,  altho  the  children  have  called 
him  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  ever  since 
nine  o'clock  this  morning."  Like  Lionel 
Johnson,  Thompson  was  a  complex  bundle  of 
nerves,  and,  like  him,  "seems  to  have  come 
of  a  family  which  had  little  perceptions  of 
his  needs  and  his  value  to  humankind." 
Having  said  this,  Mrs.  Tynan-Hinkson 
confesses  a  sense  of  injustice  to  Lionel 
Johnson's  family,  who,  she  imagines,  were 
only  "aloof  from  their  poet."  With 
Thompson  the  matter  was  graver,  for  some 
of  Thompson's  own  family  seemed  to  find 
"a  dangerous  sensuality"  in  a  poem  of  his 
called  "Dream  Tryst,"  and  the  defense  the 
present  writer  puts  up  could  come  only  from  an  Irish  pen: 

"Think  of  it!  Was  ever  such  profanation?  Why,  the  poem 
might  spring  as  a  living  fountain  in  the  Courts  of  Paradise 
before  the  face  of  the  Most  High.     Could  anything  be  purer? 

The  breaths  of  kissing  night  and  day 

Were  mingled  in  the  Eastern  Heaven, 
Throbbing  with  unheard  melody 
Shook  Lyra  all  its  star-chord  seven, 

When  Dusk  shrunk  cold  and  Light  trod  shy. 
And  Dawn's  gray  eyes  were  troubled  gray, 
And  souls  went  palely  up  the  sky 
And  mine  to  Lucide. 

There  was  no  change  in  her  sweet  eyes 

Since  last  1  saw  those  sweet  eyes  shine; 
There  was  no  change  in  her  deep  heart 

Since  last  that  deep  heart  knocked  at  mine. 
Her  eyes  were  clear.  Iter  eyes  were  Hope's 

Wherein  did  ever  conic  and  go 
The  sparkle  of  the  fountain  drops 
From  her  sweet  soul  below. 

The  chambers  in  the  house  of  dreams 

\re  fed  with  so  di\ii\c  an  air 
That  Time's  hoar  wings  grow  young  therein, 
\nd  they  who  walk  there  arc  most  fair. 
1  joyed  for  me,   1  joyed  for  her. 

Who  with  the  Past   must  girl  about 
Where  our  last   kiss  still  warms  the  air. 

\ or  can  bar  c> es  go  out . 

"<  'uriously  enough,  the  image  of  the  first  lines  of  this  unearthly 
ln\  e-song.  so  far  removed  from  the  things  ,>f  sense,  was  the  image 
<>f  an  Irish  peasant  who.  being  bidden  to  come  early  to  the  hay- 
cutting,  said.  'I'll  be  there  when  the  night  kisses  the  dawn.' 

"  '  Dream-Tryst, '  "The  Hound  of  Heaven'  and  'In  No  Strange 
Land':  in  these,  if  he  had  written  nothing  less,  i-  warranted 
Francis  Thompson's  right  to  stand  by  Shelley  in  English  poetarj ." 


I nc   ijin'niry   i/igvsi   jtn    stuguai   •>,    iviu 
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OUR   LITERARY   INDEPENDENCE   OF 
ENGLAND 

WE  ARE  GROWING  UP,  or  at  least  like  bo  think  so. 
So  much  and  more  credit  is  given  us  by  The  Saturday 
Review  (London),  which  will  be  remembered  by  aol 

only  the  oldest  among  us  as  one  of  our  sternest  judges.  The 
fact,  it'  such  it  is,  that  leads  The  Saturday  lunar  to  this  sapient 
declaration  is  that  Americans  "import  very  little  English  liter- 
ature or  English  drama,"  and 

what  we  do  import  is  " care- 
fully selected  with  particular 
reference  to  American  taste 
which  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent from  English  taste." 
The  Review  recognizes  this 
latter  fact  without  really  seeing 
that  the  American  book-read- 
ing and  playgoing  world  is 
infused  with  far  morte  racial 
elements  than  it  had  at  the 
time  when,  as  The  Review 
again  says,  "the  United  States 
imported  their  literature  and 
drama  wholesale  from  Great 
Britain."  "Growing  up"  is 
an  easier  way  of  stating  the 
difference,  which  is  certainly 
keenly  felt  by  The  Saturday 
Review,  for  it  looks  back  to  the 
times  of  our  wholesale  absorp- 
tion of  English  books  and  plays 
as  "now  almost  historical," 
and  "poignantly  regretted  by 
the  English  dramatic  authors 
and  novelists  who  remember 
them,  and  still,  perhaps,  are 
living  upon  the  interest  of 
American  dollars  easily  earned 

and  prudently  invested  in  good  securities."  The  present 
situation  is  set  forth,  if  not  sympathetically,  at  least  without 
the  old  slashing  and  crashing  style  that  used  to  make  The 
Saturday  Review  so  titillating  to  American  readers.     It  observes: 

"The  Americans  now  like  their  novels  and  plays  to' be  written 
in  the  American  dialect  and  in  accordance  with  standards  and 
prejudices  which  have  no  reference  to  what  the  English  may  he 
thinking  or  achieving.  The  old  procedure  for  an  American 
(usually  an  American  woman)  who  wanted  to  acquire  a  standing 
in  the  polite  world  was  to  read  English  books — to  know  all  about 
Tennyson  and  Browning  and  to  regret  that  Dickens  wrote 
'Martin  Chuzzlewit.'  Some  of  them  came  to  London  to  absorb 
the  English  humanities  on  the  spot.  Others  merely  insisted 
that  the  American  publishers  should  provide  them  punctually 
with  the  English  books  of  the  hour.  One  quaint  result  of  the 
old  American  habit  was  that  Americans  usually  knew  more 
than  we  did  about  English  classical  authors  recently  dead.  We 
have  all  met  the  American  traveler  in  some  spot  or  other  secular 
to  us  but  sacred  to  him  because  Ruskin  or  Herbert  Spencer  had 
done  something  there.  We  have  met  scores  of  Americans  of  the 
older  generation  who  could  tell  us  more  than  we  had  ever  heard 
or  dreamed  of  concerning  some  celebrated  author  or  other  whom 
they  were  taking  very  seriously  and  we  were  taking  for  granted. 
Americans  do  not  take  English  authors  seriously  to-day.  If  an 
English  author  desires  admittance  to  the  American  market  in 
these  days  he  must  study  American  life  and  consult  American 
taste,  and  the  studying  and  consulting  of  America  are  usually 
fatal  to  his  prestige  at  home.  If  an  author  fails  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  best  English  critics,  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  him  to 
see  what  he  can  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
Americans  may  admire  in  him  the  qualities  which  we  most 
heartily  dislike.  The  English  authors  who  succeed  in  America 
to-day  often  seem  to  be  parting  with  their  English  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  American  pottage.     Consider  the  case  of 


Mr.  Richard  be  (iallieiine  or  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes.  Of  the 
adaptability  in  taste  and  intelligence  required  lor  naturalizing 
an  English  aut  lior  in  ( !hicago  we  will  say  frothing,  for  t  he  moment . 
A  nation  which  has  just  knighted  the  Manxman  and  Buffered 
Mr.  Pemberton  Billing  must  be  shy  for  a  while  of  alluding  to 
such  matters." 

It  is  not  so  much  literature  as  the  stage  that  leads  The  Saturday 
Revit  W  to  speak  of  the  changed  conditions.  The  occasion  is  the 
successful  production  in   London  of  two  American  farces,  "The 

Naughty     Wife"     and     "Fair 


" loin  tin-  [yindoa  "  Bookmau 

NEVILLE  LYTTON'S   PORTRAIT  OF   FRANCIS  THOMPSON, 

Coventry   Patmore  thought    liis  prose  better  than  his  poetry 
his  talk  better  than  either." 


and  Wanner,"  and  the  onus 
is  wholly  placed  on  the  Brit- 
ish stage,  not  because  the  im- 
portations are  so  bad,  but  so 
good.     We  read: 

"Nothing  could  more  sig- 
nally proclaim  the  downfall 
of  London  as  the  leading 
theatrical  clearing-house  of  the 
world  than  these  two  importa- 
tions. It  is"  not  simply  that 
they  are  American  by  hall- 
mark. We  have  lout;  been 
reduced  to  importing  Ameri- 
can plays  by  dozens,  owing  to 
the  gradual  stifling  of  English 
dramatic  activities  by  the  the- 
atrical undertakers  and  show- 
men who  now  manage  the 
bulk  of  our  entertainments. 
What  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  American  trade-mark 
of  these  plays  is  their  French 
origin.  We  now  import  from 
America  not  only  American 
plays  of  American  life  and  of 
an  American  type,  but  also 
plays  which  the  Americans 
have  themselves  imitated  from 
Paris.  WTe  are  apparently  no 
longer  equal  to  the  miserable 
business  of  Bowdlerizing  and 
adapting  French  farce  for  Lon- 
don consumption.  To  get  to 
the  boulevards,  we  go  to  Broadway.  London,  which  once  sup- 
plied New  York  with  English  plays,  now  goes  to  New  York  for 
plays  which  are  not  even  American.  There  is  nothing  in 
either  of  the  American  farces  under  discussion  which  could 
not  be  as  well  done  in  London  by  any  playwright  who  had 
made  a  study  of  the  French  farce  of  intrigue." 


and 


The  London  weekly 

their  deserts,  for — 


thinks  English   playwrights  are  getting 


"Nothing  has  been  more  pitiable  in  English  theatrical  history 
than  the  way  in  which  London  has  persisted  in  accepting  Paris 
as  a  model  for  farce  without  even  having  come  at  the  spirit  or 
having  so  much  as  accepted  the  root  assumption  on  which  the 
French  models  are  based. 

"For  generations  we  have  tinkered  and  toyed  with  the  French 
farce  of  intrigue,  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  its 
impropriety  and  to  make  it  respectable.  The  ordinary  Bowdler- 
ized farce  from  Paris,  with  its  wit  emasculated,  its  meaning 
mislaid,  its  humor  blunted  or  disguised,  never  had  a  chance 
against  any  play,  however  derived,  which  had  in  it  a  vistage  of 
life.  The  public  mind  could  only  think  of  such  'bodiless  crea- 
tions' as  Cleopatra  thought  of  Mardian.  The  American  farce- 
writers,  who  model  themselves  on  Paris,  handle  their  material 
fearlessly  and  skilfully.  Their  work  is  derived,  but  it  is  honestly 
derived.  They  exploit  the  humor  of  man's  infidelity  to  woman 
and  woman's  infidelity  to  man  with  precision  and  clarity.  They 
know  what  they  are  about,  and  do  not,  like  our  English  authors, 
pretend  that  they  are  about  something  entirely  different.  They 
make  their  points  and  do  not  continually  avoid  them.  They 
have  studied  their  models  carefully;  they  n  alize  exactly  where 
the  fun  comes  in;  and  they  set  to  work  to  do  the  same  sort  of 
things  themselves,  starting  from  first  principles.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  English  should  import  The  Naughty  Wife' 
at  great  expense  from  Paris.  There  is  still  less  reason  why  they 
should  import  her  from  New  York." 


Cupyriglited  l).y  the  Western  Newspaper  Uniull  Photo  Service. 

AT  AN  AMERICAN  RED-CROSS   HOSPITAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Nurses  and  wounded  enjoy  recreation-hours  amid  the  stillness  of  green  woods  and  the  freshness  of  limpid  streams  at  Paignton,  Devonshire, 
England.     The  noise  and  grime  of  service  at  the  Front,  though  not  forgotten,  seem  very  far  away. 


MOBILIZING   AN   ARMY   OF   MERCY 


AN  APPEAL  TO  ALL  THAT  IS  KINDEST  and  most 
/-\      devoted    in   womanhood    is    issued    from   Washington 
■^     •*-  for  25,000  nurses  to  help  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.     In  this  work  lies  woman's  chief  share  in  carrying 
the  war  on  to  victory,  and  so  many  nurses  have  been  sent  abroad 
that    our    need    here    is  positively  urgent,   and,   according  to 
Surgeon  -  General  W.    C.    Gorgas,    "no   type   of   service    is   of 
more  importance  at  this  time."     The  call  is  sounded  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  expected  that  each  State  will  be  prompt 
and   eager   to   supply   its   quota   of   women   volunteers.     It  is 
pointed  out  that  just  as  nurses  at  the  Front  are  "doing  their  bit " 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  so  likewise  do   these 
women  who  prepare  for  nursing  service  at  home  and  abroad. 
Moreover,  they  are  entering  an  honored  profession  in  which  they 
can  earn  their  living  while  "from  the  very  outset  of  their  course 
serving  their  country  as  well  as  learning."     To  mobilize  25,000 
ministrants  of  mercy  an  army  school  of  nurses  has  been  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Medical   Department, 
and  branch  training-schools  will  be  founded  in  many  of  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  in  the  United  States.     It  is  proposed  to  admit 
young  women    between    the   ages   of  nineteen    and    thirty-five 
years  who  have   the  advantage  of  a  high-school  education  or 
its  equivalent.     While  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
women  who  enter  the  nursing-school  will  be  enrolled  in  classes 
which  will  lead  to  a  diploma  in  nursing  should  the  military 
hospital  continue  in  operation  for  the  full  period  of  the  three- 
year  course.      In  case  the  cessation  of  hostilities  should  occur 
before  the  completion  of  this  period,  a  certificate  will  be  issued 
entitling  the  holder  to  credit  in  a  civil  hospital  for  the  branches 
in  nursing  successfully  completed  and  the  terms  of  service  in 
the  army  school  of  nursing.     In  a  call  issued  from  Washington 
by  joint  action    of  Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  Dr.  Rupert  Blue, 
Surgeon-General   of    the  United  States  Public  Health  Service; 
Mr.    II.   P.    Davison,  Chairman  War  Council,  American  Red 
Cross;  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  Chairman  General  Medical  Board, 
Council  of  National  Defense;  and  Mrs.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
Chairman  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
we  read: 


"Across  the  sea,  from  France,  with  every  closing  day  of  the 
heroic  struggle  of  our  fighting  men,  there  comes  a  more  impera- 
tive call  to  the  women  of  America  to  assume  their  full  share  of 
responsibility  in  winning  this  world-war  for  the  right  of  men, 
women,  and  nations  to  live  their  own  lives  and  determine  their 
own  fortunes. 

"There  exists  now  an  extreme  necessity  for  at  least  25,000 
women  of  character,  intelligence,  and  education  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  our  hospital  staffs  caused  by  the  calling  of  many  thousands 
of  skilled  nurses  to  the  fighting  front. 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  fill  these  gaps:  by  keeping  our 
hospital  training-schools  supplied  with  students,  who  are  not 
only  preparing  for  service  abroad  and  at  home  at  the  end  of  their 
course  and  at  the  same  time  are  equipping  themselves  to  earn 
their  living  in  one  of  the  ablest  of  professions,  but  from  the  very 
outset  of  their  course  are  serving  their  country  as  well  as  learning. 

"The  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  General  Medical  Board,  and  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  there- 
fore unite  in  an  earnest  appeal  for  25,000  young  women,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nineteen  and  thirty-five,  to  enroll  in  what 
shall  be  called  the  United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve. 

"The  enrolment  began  July  29,  1918.  Those  who  register  in 
this  volunteer  body  will  engage  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
until  April  1,  1919,  to  be  assigned  to  training-schools  in  civilian 
hospitals  or  to  the  army  nursing-school  and  begin  their  course 
of  study  and  active  student  nursing. 

' '  The  service  for  which  we  are  asking  calls  for  the  best  that  the 
womanhood  of  America  can  offer  in  courage,  devotion,  and 
resourcefulness.  We  can  not  go  forward  to  victory  oversea  if 
the  wives  and  families  of  our  fighters  are  not  sustained  in  health 
and  strength;  if  we  can  not  protect  our  workers  against  the 
hazards  of  war-industries;  if  we  can  not  defeat  accident  and 
disease,  our  enemies  at  home. 

"Upon  the  health  of  the  American  people  will  depend  the 
spirit  of  their  forces  in  the  field. 

"Acting  on  the  urgency  of  the  need,  the  State  divisions  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  are  re- 
quested through  their  local  units  to  enroll  the  25,000  women 
needed. 

"We  ask  the  women  of  America  to  support  us  in  our  further 
effort  not  to  lower  American  hospital  standards  and  to  give  us 
the  practical  assurance  of  their  support  by  going  to  the  near. -! 
recruiting-station  established  by  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 

Council  of  National    Defense  On  Or  after  July  _n.>  and  annulling 

in  the  United  States  Student  Nurse  Reserve." 
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OUR   CHRISTIAN   DUTY   TOWARD   THE 

GERMANS 

NO  CHRISTIAN  must  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  Ger- 
mans until  fchej  "repent  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,"  we  hear  from  various  religious  editors 
who  hold  that  the  war-practises  of  the  Huns  have  put  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  But  the  French  attitude  is  that 
even  contrition  will  no!  whip  the  offending  Adam  out  of  a  people 

such  as  this,   remarks    The       

Guardian  (London),  for  it  is 
oidy  beating  them  that  will 
bring  contrition  in  its  train. 
This  weekly  organ  of  the 
Church  of  England  thinks 
the  French  attitude  correct 
and  recalls  a  wide-spread 
disposition  in  England  in  the 
early  months  of  the  war  to 
avoid  ill  will  toward  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  German 
enemy.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
made  note  of  this  feeling 
in  "Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through"  (1916),  and  when 
about  the  same  time  the 
German  "Hymn  of  Hate" 
was  published,  the  British 
"received  it  with  amuse- 
ment." More  recently  Mr. 
Kipling  gave  voice  to  the 
growing  note  of  resentment 
on  England's  part  Avhen  he 
wrote: 


here  a  suggestion  in  line  with  the  wiping  out  of  the  Amah-kites, 
which  the  Church  continues  to  regard  as  a  lesson  profitable  for 

the    instruction    of    her   children.      To   the   human   judgment   no 
falling  away  by  the  Israelites  could  justify  so  completely  as  the 

deliberate  firing  upon  hospitals  the  stern  denunciation,  'Shall 

I    not  visit  for  these  things,   saitfa   the    Lord,  and   shall  not  my 
soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this'/'" 

Even  when  we  consider  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, The  Guardian  goes  on  to  say,  we  find  there  were  times  when 
he  was  angry  with  evil-doers,  as,  for  example,  when  he  dro\  e  the 


Copyrighted  t>v  the  Weslerh  Newspaper  Union  Fhutj  Service. 

A  STATELY  HOME   OF  ENGLAND  HOUSING   AMERICAN   NURSES   AND   WOUNDED. 

Said  to  be  the  finest  coast  hospital  in  the  world,  this  former  residence  of  an  American,  Mr.  Paris  Singer,  was 
equipped  and  given  to  the  British  Government  early  in  the  war.      Since  our  entry  into  the  conflict  it  has 

become  known  as  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  No.  21. 


It  was  not  part  of  their  blood, 
It  came  to  them  very  late. 
With  long  arrears  to  make  good. 
When  the  English  began  to  hate. 

To-day,  The  Guardian  as- 
sures us,  no  thoughtful  ob- 
server can  doubt  that  the  methods  by  which  the  Germans  wage 
war  are  the  cause  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  Avhich  at 
first  was  willing  to  attribute  all  their  evil  ambition  to  the  Ger 
man  military  clique  and  was  anxious  to  plead  with  the  Almighty 
on  behalf  of  these  enemy  people.     We  read  on: 

"So  sane  a  man  as  the  Labor  representative,  Mr.  Hodge, 
declared  that  if  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah  his  hatred  of 
the  Germans  would  never  die;  while  Mr.  Havelock  Wilson  said 
that  the  boycott  decided  upon  last  year  by  the  seamen  was  to 
last  at  least  a  month  for  every  fresh  crime  committed,  the  time 
total  now  reaching  five  years  and  eight  months,  and  that  in  the 
seafaring  industry  250,000  men  were  determined  not  to  tolerate 
any  German  on  a  British  ship  and  would  not  take  a  ship  to  any 
German  port  so  long  as  this  boycott  lasted. 

"Faced  with  this  vast  difference  of  outlook — the  wide  gulf 
between  the  resentful  and  the  excusing — it  is  difficult  for  any 
man  who  desires  to  remain  both  a  patriot  and  a  Christian  to 
choose  his  course.  He  recognizes  that  it  is  wrong  as  well  as 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  speak  peace  to  men  whose  mentalit}^ 
finds  in  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships  and  Lusitanias  occasions 
for  rejoicing  and  the  striking  of  medals,  or  that  can  callously 
and  knowingly  bomb  a  whole  hospital  area.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  a  letter  such  as  that  of  Lord  Denbigh  in  The  Times  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  British  prisoners  without  feeling  that  to 
talk  weak  platitudes  about  forgiveness  to  the  Germans  is  simply 
to  encourage  a  whole  nation  in  its  wickedness.  ...  A  Times 
correspondent,  writing  of  the  attack  on  the  hospitals  said: 
'No  circumstance  of  savagery  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  If 
the  members  of  some  savage  tribe  committed  against  the  Ger- 
mans one  tithe  of  the  horrors  which  the  Germans  perpetrated 
on  Sunday  night,  the  Germans  would  consider  themselves  justi- 
fied in  wiping  the  whole  tribe  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
civilized  world  would  probably  approve  their  action.'     We  have 


traffickers  out  of  the  temple.  Again,  those  who  object  to  stiff 
phrases  about  the  Germans  would  presumably  never  use  so 
strong  an  expression  about  them  as  "generation  of  vipers," 
yet  our  Lord  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who  were  never  guilty  of  such  crimes  against  humanity  as 
the  Central  Powers  have  been.  We  are  asked  to  remember  also 
that  tho  he  bade  his  disciple  forgive  his  brother  not  seven  times 
only,  but  seventy  times  seven,  yet  he  based  forgiveness  on  the 
assumption  that  the  errant  brother  had  on  seventy  times  seven 
occasions  asked  for  pardon.  The  Germans  have  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  says  The  Guardian,  been  conscious  of  the  need  of 
forgiveness  even  by  Belgium  or  Servia,  and  it  cites  authorities 
to  nrove  that  "the  state  of  mind  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  forgiveness  has  never  arisen  in  Germany."  Another  con- 
sideration almost  invariably  overlooked  from  a  national  point  of 
view  is  that  "no  man  liveth  or  dieth  to  himself,  and  if  there  is  one 
lesson  that  has  been  brought  home  more  than  another  to  all  of 
us — we  trust  to  the  lasting  good  of  the  nation — it  is  this  great 
lesson  of  mutual  dependence.  This  same  dependence  makes  us 
stewards  of  other  people's  happiness,  and  in  national  matters 
above  all  it  is  required  that  a  steward  should  be  found  faithful." 
The  Guardian  recurs  to  the  early  days  of  the  war  when  "a  sense 
of  diffused  Christianity  made  the  careless  heart  of  the  Briton 
loath  to  believe  evil  of  any  people,  and  especially  of  any  people 
calling  themselves  Christians,  and  to  the  weakness  in  prosecuting 
the  war  that  resulted  from  this  mental  attitude,"  and  it  urges 
that  "we  have  to  be  Aery  careful  indeed  that  as  trustees  we  are 
never  tempted  to  betray  our  trust  by  any  similar  laxness,  even  if 
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that  laxness  shelters  itself  behind  such  a  phrase  as  'loving  our 
enemies.'" 

As  an  instance  of  the  feeling  in  the  American  religious  press 
on  this  point,  The  Biblical  World  (Chicago)  tells  us  that  we  can 
love  our  enemies,  but  "we  can  not  like  them."  Christian  love 
does  not  condone  evil  nor  does  Jesus  insist  on  any  such  miracle, 
we  are  told  by  this  authority,  for — 

"To  love  people  is  to  treat  them  as  we  should  like  to  be 
treated,  and  to  wish  them  well.  If  their  enmity  to  us  is  due 
to  our  own  wrong-doing,  we  must  remove  the  cause,  cost  it  what 
it  may.  If  it  is  due  to  their  wrong-doing,  we  must  try  to  get 
them  to  abandon  their  practises.  If  they  then  refuse  to  be 
reconciled,  they  are  to  be  ostracized. 

"That  is  the  plain  teaching  of  Jesus. 

"Can  we  love  our  enemies  while  we  are  at  war  with  them? 
Not  if  our  love  means  affection  for  them  or  indifference  to  their 
wrong-doing.  Love  for  enemies  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
suffer  them  to  do  others  harm;  that  we  should  approve  their 
brutality,  condone  their  atrocities,  or  submit  to  their  oppression. 
We  have  a  nation  to  preserve,  a  civilization,  political  ideals,  and 
liberties  to  safeguard. 

"We  shall  love  the  Germans  in  the  sense  that  we  shall  be  re- 
conciled with  them  as  soon  as  they  convince  us  that  we  have  done 
them  wrong  or  they  are  converted  to  a  regard  for  human  rights 
and  international*  justice.  If  they  refuse  such  reconciliation, 
persist  in  robbing  other  nations,  justify  rape,  massacres,  deporta- 
tions, starvation,  and  terrorization  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
love  for  them  will  not  lead  us  to  neglect  love  for  their  victims. 
If  they  threaten  the  world  with  the  sword,  we  shall  protect  the 
world  with  the  sword. 

"Love  for  our  enemies  can  not  make  us  indifferent  to  our 
obligations  to  protect  those  who  are  not  our  enemies.  That 
too  is  love,  and  of  the  noblest  sort. 

' '  Love  for  our  enemies  is  not  moral  if  it  deadens  our  indigna- 
tion against  the  crimes  they  perpetrate." 

We  shall  nofrbe  kept  from  killing  our  enemies  tho  we  love  them, 
"if  they  compel  us  to  choose  that  as  the  only  way  in  which  our 
love  for  their  victims  can  find  expression,"  and  The  Biblical 
World  recalls  that  we  did  not  choose  the  method,  for  we  were 
forced  into  war  when  we  sought  peace.  Yet  we  need  not  hate 
Germany  in  the  sense  that  we  wish  it  ill,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  crush  the  nation  because  it  is  unchristian,  for  we  will  not 
"soil  our  souls  by  vengeance,"  and 

"German  women  shall  not  suffer  at  our  hands  because  Bel- 
gian women  have  suffered  unmentionable  injury  from  German 
soldiers.  German  civilians  shall  not  be  shot  because  Belgian 
and  French  civilians  have  been  shot  in  batches.  German  work- 
men and  farmers  will  not  be  made  slaves  of  martial  law  because 
the  workmen  and  farmers  of  Belgium,  France,  Poland,  and  the 
Ukraine  have  been  deported  and  maltreated.  Germans  need 
not  fear  we  shall  violate  treaties  because  they  have  made  a 
mockery  of  treaties. 

"Indignation  and  loathing  are  not  hatred.  Self-protection 
is  not  vindictiveness.  National  action  for  the  sake  of  world-peace 
is  not  vengeance. 

' '  ( 'hristians  do  not  hate  because  they  fight.  We  seek  not  ven- 
geance, but  international  justice.  When  peace  comes  we  shall 
ask  no  indemnities  or  punitive  suffering.  We  shall  help  Ger- 
mans when  Germans  will  let  us  help  them.  Our  sense  of  justice 
will  extend  to  them  as  to  all  the  world. 

"But  such  love  will  not  excuse  their  brutalities  or  make  us 
indifferent  to  the  danger  of  the  repetition  of  German  crimes. 

"We  shall  love  our  enemies,  but  we  shall  not  disarm  until 
they  are  harmless.  If  they  repent  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance,  we  shall  welcome  their  return  to  civilization. 

"Until  that  (lay  we  shall  fight  them.  For  love  that  seeks  to 
do  men  good  is  cowardice  when  it  refuses  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  wrong." 


house  for  the  proposed  giant  revival,  and  there  a  tabernacle  will 
be  built  at  the  cost  of  $300,000.  Around  the  tabernacle  will  be 
grouped  educational  and  vocational  schools,  ranging  from 
kindergartens  to  colleges.  It  is  planned  also  to  have  two 
orphanages  for  war-children  and  a  training-school  for  two 
thousand  students  who  will  be  employed  in  the  task  of  spiritual- 
izing Russia.  Pastor  William  Fetler,  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  of  Chicago,  who  is  training  one  hundred  men  to  go 
with  him  to  Russia,  is  quoted  in  Chicago  dispatches  as  saying 
that  the  society  has  sufficient  means  to  begin  the  great  work  of 
redeeming  Russia,  and  he  explains  that — 

"Russia,  hungry  for  religion,  is  like  a  vast  field  ready  for 
planting.  The  Greek  Church — more  a  police  system  than  a 
church — against  whose  power  four  years  ago  all  attacks  were 
futile,  has  been  abolished  and  its  property  seized  by  the  radicals. 
Russia  was  more  religious  in  the  old  days  than  she  is  now.  It  was 
a  religion,  however,  that  did  not  inspire  or  liberate.  The  present 
regime  is  without  religion. 

"A  coalition  government  is  coming,  a  democracy  like  the 
United  States.  In  a  few  months,  perhaps  in  September,  the 
revolution  will  begin  to  bear  genuine  fruit,  and  the  real  leaders 
of  the  people  will  go  into  control.  Then  will  the  big  Russian 
soul  seek  spiritual  consolation:" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  religious  campaign  the 
English  language  will  be  taught  as  well  as  the  Russian,  for, 
according  to  Pastor  Fetler,  the  Russians  realize  the  high  place 
the  English  language  now  takes  in  the  world. 


TO  EVANGELIZE  RUSSIA— While  the  political  salvation  of 
Russia  is  a  grave  concern  of  the  Allies,  her  spiritual  need  has 
given  origin  to  the  Russian  Missionary  and  Educational  Society 
incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  a 
great  religious  drive  for  her  redemption,  similar  societies  in 
Prance,    England,   Sweden,    Denmark,   and   other  countries   will 

participate,  we  learn  through  the  press,  and  the  big  campaign 

is  to  be  opened  early  ne\|  autumn.      Moscow  will  be  the  charing- 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  THE  FOLKS  AT  HOME 

A  NXIOUS  RELATIVES  OF  SOLDIERS  who  have  gone 
£-\  abroad  will  welcome  the  latest  plan  of  this  Government 
"^-  -*■  to  provide  detailed  information  about  those  Avhose 
names  appear  in  the  casualty  lists  sent  by  General  Pershing. 
The  cable-lines  are  so  heavily  loaded  that  the  War  Department's 
communication  to  the  family  of  a  soldier  who  has  been  killed  or 
wounded  or  is  "missing,"  is  necessarily  brief,  and  naturally 
the  suspense  of  the  family  in  the  case  of  messages  open  to  ques- 
tion is  very  great.  All  obtainable  information  will  be  supplied 
henceforth  by  the  Bureau  of  Communication  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  which  was  originally  formed  as  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation and  Casualties.  It  has  other  functions,  but  chiefly 
will  aim  its  effort  to  relieve  the  strain  on  American  families  who 
receive  word  that  their  soldier-son  is  on  a  casualty  list.  Mr. 
William  J.  Castle,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Bureau  in  Washington, 
is  quoted  in  the  daily  press  as  saying: 

"Our  work  is  supplementary  to  the  War  Department's,  and 
before  speaking  of  it  I  ought  to  say  something  about  the  reports 
of  casualties  sent  out  to  the  families  of  the  bo3rs  on  the  list. 
The  War  Department  makes  every  effort  to  convey  this  informa- 
tion humanely  and  accurately.  If  the  telegram  reads  'slightly 
wounded'  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  telegram  means 
literally  what  it  says.  'Seriously  wounded'  means  that  the  case 
is  grave,  but  with  the  development  of  surgery  and  medicine  in 
this  war  by  far  the  greater  number  of  'seriously  wounded'  men 
recover.  Naturally,  the  family  is  in  suspense  until  news  of  the 
outcome  is  received,  but  it  is  useless  to  send  frantic  appeals  to 
the  War  Department  during  this  period  of  anxiety.  The  War 
Department  has  given  all  the  information  it  possesses. 

"'  It  is  here  that  our  assistance  comes  in.  and  owing  to  certain 
circumstances  we  will  often  be  able  to  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion almost  immediately  alter  the  first  report  is  received  by  the 
family  from  the  War  Department.  It  is  about  two  weeks  after 
the  casualty  has  taken  place  before  the  family  is  notified  by  the 
War  Department;  this  delay  is  for  military  reasons.  Our  Red- 
(  Yoss  searchers  in  the  hospitals  in  France  are  instructed  to  report 
to  us  without  delay  every  serious  case.  This  information  i-  AS 
complete  as  military  regulations  will  permit.  It  tells  how  the 
wound  was  received,  just  what  it  is.  how  the  patient  is  getting 
along,  the  estimated  time  of  the  convalescence.  This  informa- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  military  censor  has  passed  on  it.  is  sent  to 
our  office  at  Paris,  whence  it  is  forwarded  without  delay,  in 
special   mail-sacks,  to  our  office  at   Washington." 
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The  Health  Thermometer 

That  is  the  only  one  to  Watch 

When  your  whole  body  abounds  in  health  and  energy  you 
don't  care  what  the  mercury  says.  All  weather  is  good 
weather  when  your  appetite  and  digestion  are  in  good  work- 
ing order.     That  is  the  important  thing. 

Start  your  dinner  or  supper  today  with 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

There  is  nothing  like  it  to  promote  a  lively  appetite  and  good  digestion. 

It  is  nature's  own  tonic — the  juice  of  fresh  red-ripe  tomatoes — blended 
with  choice  butter  and  other  nourishing  ingre- 
dients.    It  cannot  be  surpassed  for  wholesome 
quality  and  tempting  flavor. 

It  is  all  pure  nourishment.  You  have  no 
waste,  no  labor,  no  cooking  cost.  It  comes  to 
you  perfectly  cooked  and  seasoned.  You 
save  fuel.  You  do  not  heat  up  the  house, 
nor  yourself. 

Serve  it  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  de- 
clares that  such  a  soup  yields  50  per  cent 
more  energy  than  the  same  amount  of  milk. 

Or  serve  it  wkh  the  simple  addition  of 
boiled  rice  or  noodles  if  you  want  it  still  more 
hearty.  This  gives  you  the  best  part  of  a 
nutritious  light  meal  all  ready  to  serve  in 
three  minutes. 

No  need  of  heavy  meat  meals  in  sultry 
weather.     A  simple  diet  is  in  better  accord 
with  the  national  food  program  and  better  for 
your   own  health    and   vigor,    too.     Now   is 
the  time  when  all  Americans    should  be 
at  their  best. 

Order  it  by  the  dozen 
is   the   convenient    and 
economical  way. 
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Buy  the  Power 

With  the  Machine 

The  great  advantage  of  electrical  power  in  your  factory  can 
be  fully  realized  only  by  making  the  electric  motor  a  part 
of  the  machine  it  drives. 

With  the  motor  mounted  on  the  same  base,  there  is  no 
slipping  of  belts,  no  power  wasted  in  friction  or  in  turning 
counter  shafts,  and  pulleys.  Every  ounce  of  power  from 
the  motor  goes  to  useful  work. 

In  order  that  you  may  get  this  maximum  benefit  from  motor 
drive,  Lincoln  Engineers  are  co-operating  with  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  all  types  of  machinery.  They  are  deter- 
mining just  how  much  power  and  what  kind  of  power  is 
needed  for  a  machine,  then  furnishing  a  motor  which  will 
exactly  meet  that  demand. 

Buy  your  machine  complete  with  a  Lincoln  Motor  ready  to 
connect  to  your  electrical  lines.  It  will  assure  you  of  eco- 
nomical, satisfactory  operation  under  all  conditions. 


Under  water  over  3  years 
without  damage. 
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Link   Up  With  Lincoln 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York  City 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Syracuse 

Columbus 

Toronto 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 

Montreal 

•Agencies  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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The  following  classes  of  machinery  are 
furnished  with  Lincoln  Motors: 


Pumps  and  Compressor* 

Elevatort  and  Hoists 

Machine  Tools 

Punches  and  Shears 

Presses 

Cranes 

Fans  and  Blowers 

Crushers  and  Pulverizers 


Baker's  Machinery 
Wood  Machinery 
Ice  Machinery 
Conveyors 
Paper  Machinery 
Brick  and  Clay  Machinery 
Foundry  Machinery 
Textile  Machinery 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


A  SONNET  sequence,  well  done,  is  no 
mean  achievement,  but  when  it  is  a 
humorous  sequence  as  well,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  feat.  Yet  Arthur  Guiterman  has  ac- 
complished it  admirably  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine— inspired  by  tea!  From  this  scries 
we  quote  the  first  two  of  the  sonnets. 

AFTERNOON  TEA 

By  Airiin  r  Guiterman 

a    SONNET    BEQ1   I0NCE 

As  wildly  rayed  the  tin-imbibing  throng 

About  the  urn,  with  measured  step  and  slow. 
The  mighty  spirits  of  the  realm  of  song 

(At  some  weird  seance  on  the  floor  below 
Materialized),  among  them  moved,  amazed 

At  what  they  heard.     A  teacup  dropt  and  broke. 
All  unregarded,  when,  with  hand  upraised. 

Full  solemnly  the  shade  of  Milton  spoke: 


RESIGNATION 

When  I  consider  how  my  time  is  spent 
At  gatherings  to  meet  some  tender  bride. 
Or  "Just  a  few  dear  friends,"  or,  wo  betide! 
Some  foreign  superperson,  eloquent, 
Whom  women  rave  about,  or,  ill-content, 
Some  bashful  English  poet,  wistful-eyed, 
Who  yearns,  1  know,  to  run  away  and  hide — 
Rebelliously  1  question,  "Was  I  meant 
To  hear  this  talk  that  runs  around  in  rings? 
And 'must  1  waste  the  blessed  afternoon?" 
Then,  "Hush!"  says  Patience;    "Think  upon 
the  fate 
Of  those  who  needs  must  pass  the  tea  and  things — 
Who  may  not  say,  'Good-by,'  as  you  shall  soon — 
Who    have    to    serve,  and,    likewise,    stand 
and  wait!" 

Hacked  up  against  a  shelf  whereon  reposed 

His  works  (with  leaves  uncut,  I  sadly  fear). 
Stood  Wordsworth.     Intermittently  he  dozed. 

The  solitary  Bard  of  Windermere; 
Then,  waking  from  a  pleasant  forty  winks. 

He  drew  about  his  shape  its  cloak  of  gray; 
And,  borrowing  a  sonnet-form,  methinks 

Employed  by  Shelley,  thus  he  said  his  say: 


II 


SOME    FOLKS    ARE    TOO    MUCH    WITH    is 

Some  folks  are  too  much  with  us;  much  too  much. 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  lady  with  the  gems  galore, 
"One's  life  in  Europe  puts  one  out  of  touch 

With  matters  here;   but  then,  this  dreadful  war 
.lust  fairly  drove  us  back.      And  we  bad  such 

\   weary  hunt  to  And  a  house,  before 
\\  e  took  that  spacious,  line  old  Tudor  place. 

Or  mansion,  rather.    Then  the  coal,  you  know! 
We  burn  twelve  tons  a  week  in  any  case; 

But  no  oik-  would  deliver  it.  and  so 
We  had  to  scud  the  touring-cars-  wit  h  Brace, 
<>ui  second-man,  the  Ave  chauffeurs,  and  Fred, 

To  load  and  fetch  it  home  and  store  it !"      "Oh, 
I'm  glad  you  are  so  rich!"  said  I,  and  fled. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  publishes  an 
;iid  to  the  study  of  Etoberl  Browning,  which 

runs: 

<-l  ll>l.  TO   R.   BROWNING 

By   <;.    L     K 

Morning,  evening,  dood,  and  night, 
Praise  the  Lord,  sang  Theocrite, 

In  hamlet,  village,  town,  or  city, 
Praise  '  ai   Lord,  sang  Theocrite, 

in  full  dress,  dinner  coat,  or  nightie, 
Praise  the  Lord,  sang  Theocrite. 


In  subway,  surface  car,  or  street, 
Praise  the  Lord,  sang  Theocrite. 

In  moderation,  or  mediocrity, 
Praise  the  Lord,  sang  Theocrite. 

And  as  I  wonder  which  was  right, 
Praise  the  Lord,  sang  Theocrite. 

Why  this  Buffalo  journal  should  be  so 
worried  on  the  subject  of  rime  is  a  little 
puzzling,  as  rime  is  somewhat  out  of 
fashion.  Free  verse  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  This  moves  Punch  to  wrath  and  he 
chastises  the  free-versifiers  in  an  admirable 
technical  poem: 

BALLADE  OF  FREE  VERSE 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  great  Queen's  reign 
Pegasus  proved  a  tractable  steed; 

Verse  was  metrical,  mostly  sane; 

"Fleshly"  singers  who  wished  to  exceed 
Seldom,  however  great  was  their  need, 

Held  that  prosody  was  a  crime. 
Critics  were  one  and  all  agreed: 

"Poets  will  never  abandon  rime." 

Now,  inspired  by  a  high  disdain, 
Grudging  the  past  its  rightful  meed, 

Georgian  minstrels,  might  and  main, 
Urge  that  verse  must  be  wholly  freed 
Now  and  forever  from  rules  that  lead 

Singers  in  chains  to  a  jingling  chime, 
Slaves  of  the  obscurantist  screed : 

"Poets  will  never  abandon  rime." 

Milton  and  Tennyson  give  them  pain ; 

Marinetti  's  the  man  they  heed, 
Grim  apostle  of  stress  and  strain. 

Noise,  machinery,  smell,  and  speed. 

Yet  the  best  of  the  British  breed, 
Fighters  who  sing  mid  blood  and  grime, 

Lend  new  force  to  the  ancient  rede: 
"Poets  will  never  abandon  rime." 

Envoy 

Prince,  vers  libre  is  a  noxious  weed; 

Verse  that  is  blank  may  be  sublime; 
Still,  in  spite  of  the  Georgian  creed. 

Poets  will  never  abandon  rime. 

Here  is  another  humorous  ballade  from 
the  London  New  Age,  where  C.  S.  D., 
departing  for  the  Front,  takes  leave  of  his 
fellow  jester  "Triboulet": 

BALLADE  DES   REGRETS 

(To  Triboulet) 

By  C.  S.  D. 

(irim  war  envelops  me,  a  tiny  thing, 
In  its  great  swirling  hurricane  of  wo: 

The  drum,  the  bugle,  and  the  cannon  ring 
Discordant  in  my  burning  ears  as  tho 
It  were  an  echo  from  the  world  below. 

The  distant  yearnings  that  my  heart  outpoured 
Confront  me  like  thedrad.    but  >  el    I  know 

The  pen,  indeed,  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Still  through  the  maze  undying  niem'ries  cling, 
Of  youthful  dreams,  of  days  of  long  ago, 

When  through  great  Homer's  pages  wandering. 
Where  cool,  translucent  si  reams,  unharried,  flow, 
Or  fragrant  flowers  their  charmed  beauties  show, 

Myself  was  lost,  all  other  things  ignored, 
In   Poetry's  embrace.      (,'Twas  ever  so!) 

The  pen.  indeed,  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

\ll  now  is  changed.  In  strife  and  hurrying, 
In  rush  and  bustle,   men    like  minims  glow. 

In  mass  of  lead  and  Steel  the  warriors  bring. 
To  do  destruction  in  their  puppet   show 

This,  too,  «iii  change,  as  swift  as  breams  blow 

M'ter  a  Storm,  BO  after  war's  discord 

Pair  peace  will  reign,  for.  tho  men  come  and  go. 
The  pen.  indied,  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 


Envoy 

Friend  Triboulet,  I  go  to  fight  the  foe, 

And  leave  tcyyou  fresh  regions  unexplored. 

Apres  la  guerre,  man  ami,  we  will  show 

Our  pen,  indeed,  is  mightier  than  our  sword. 

The  New  Age  is  dedicated  to  Gild 
Socialism,  but  it  has  its  fighter  moments. 
From  a  number  in  an  unusually  hilarious 
mood  we  select  two  poems  which  are  models 
of  how  humorous  verse  should  be  written : 

REFLECTIONS 

By  H.   H.  Mytton 

Sometimes  I  see  a  man  with  stern-set  jaw, 
Untrue,  untamed,  regardless  of  the  law. 
Sometimes  a  man  with  laughing  face — above, 
A  babe's:  him  all  the  world  must  love. 
Sometimes  a  fresh  young  fellow  setting  out. 
Smooth-cheeked,  clear-eyed,  sans  fear  or  shame  or 

doubt, 
Upon  adventure  or  some  high  emprise. 
Again,  a  tired  man  with  dark-rimmed  eyes 
And  hot,  uneasy  skin  and  twisted  mouth 
That  tell  a  tale  of  yesternight's  mad  drouth. 
Sometimes  a  treasured  glance  I  win — 
A  clean,  lean  sweep  of  cheek  and  chin, 
Contoured  and  hollowed  like  an  anchorite. 
Sometimes  there  passes  in  my  sight 
Another  creature:  on  his  face  a  mesh 
Of  wrinkles  and  ignoble  lines  of  flesh.  .  .  . 
Mostly  I  hate  the  man  and  do  abjure  him: 
Anon,  as  when  he  smiles,  I  just  endure  him. 

But  which  of  these  I  truly  be 
I  know  not,  nor  I  know  withal 

Where  lies  the  mystery — in  me 
Or  in  the  mirror  in  the  hall. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  MY  PATRON  SAINT 

By  Lieut.  Anthony  M.  Ludovici,  R.  F.  A. 

When  the  stag  with  his  antlers  gets  caught  in  his 

foe's. 
And  the  two  die  enlocked  amid  plump,  browsing 

does; 
When  the  lion,  the    ape,  and    the    nimble    gazel 
Lost  their  lives  for  their  loves  in  a  brief  taste  of 

hell; 
They  tear  muscle  from  bone  as  in  combat  they 

close; 
For  the  male  for  his  female  must  pay  through  the 

nose. 

When  with  assagai,  arrow,  or  bludgeon  he  goes. 
From  the  forest  or  jungle,  to  battle  with  those 
Who  have  rivaled  his  claims    in   a  fair  maiden's 

heart. 
The  young   savage  invokes,    ere    he    ventures   to 

start, 
All  the  blessings  of  parent  and  priest    for  he  knows 
That  the  male  for  his  female  must    pay  through 

the  nose. 

When  the  Civilized  citizen  tries  to  dispose 

In  his  favor  the  heart  of  a   Man   or  Hose. 

And  her  family  waits  till  he's  able  to  bring 

■some  just   claim   to  indulge   his   warm   passion   of 

Spring, 
\  life's  Care  is  the  minimum  term  the.\   Impost 
For  the  male  for  his  female  must  pa\   through  the 

nose. 

And  when  war  breaks  upon  us.  and  pnvious  blood 

Hows, 
And  the  youth  of  the  world  reels  beneath  its  own 

blow  s 

And  It's  "Over  the  top!"  with  your  verj    '•'s' 

breath. 
While  the  blue-heavened  thunder  sows  horror  and 

death. 
Then    (he   mud  Of   the  battle-field   hUgS  >our  lasi 

throt 

For  the  male  for  his  female  must  pa>   through  the 

nose 
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For  Safety's  Sake 


B  &  B  Dressings 

Sterilized  Again  After  Wrapping 

This  means  B&B  Absorbent  Cotton. 
Also  B&B  Bandages  and  Gauze  —  the 
dressings  which  come  in  contact  with  a 
wound. 

They  are  not  only  sterilized — and  re- 
peatedly— in  making.  They  are  sterilized 
to  the  innermost  fibre  after  they  are 
wrapped. 

Our  final  process — after  wrapping — is 
to  place  these  dressings  in  a  mammoth 
sterilizer.  One  of  them  is  pictured  above. 

There  we  first  create  a  vacuum.  Then 
we  force  in  live  steam  under  pressure. 
Because  of  the  vacuum,  the  super-heated 
steam  penetrates  the  heart  of  every  pack- 
age, and  every  germ  is  killed. 

We  constantly  prove  this.  From  various  parts 
of  the  package,  including  the  center,  we  take  out 
fibre  for  testing.  These  fibres  are  placed  in  a  cul- 
ture medium  and  kept  for  days  in  an  incubator. 
Thus  we  know  that  every  fibre  is  utterly  sterile — 
and  always. 

For  every  package  comes  to  you  sealed  against 
germs  and  all  contamination. 

This  is  costly — it  is  slow.  But  it  seems  the  only 
way  to  bring  you  germ- free  dressings.  And  they 
are  vitally  important,  even  on  the  smallest  wound. 

For  Safety's  Sake  Always  Ask  for 
the  B&B   Double-Sure  Products 

Absorbent  Cotton 

Bandages,    Gauze, 

Adhesive  Plaster,  Etc. 

Buy  Them  From  Your  Druggist 


Double-Sure 
Products 
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Be  As  Careful 

As  Your  Doctor  Is 

Surgeons  take  endless  precautions  to 
have  every  dressing  sterile.  Gauzes  in  hos- 
pitals are  sterilized  after  wrapping,  and  by 
this  same  vacuum  process.  The  U.  S.  Army 
in  its  field  dressings  requires  this  final  ster- 
ilization. 

Be  as  careful  in  your  home.  Every  cut 
or  scratch — even  a  pin-prick — offers  dan- 
ger of  infection.  Have  sterile  Absorbent 
Cotton,  sterile  Bandages  ever  ready.  Bring 
nothing  else  in  contact  with  a  wound. 

Call  the  doctor  for  any  serious  wound. 
But  in  the  meantime  don't  infect  it. 

Get  B&B  Safety  Dressings — Absorbent 
Cotton,  Gauze  and  Bandages.  Get  them 
now — have  them  ready  for  emergencies. 
Don't  take  chances  when  this  protection  is 
so  easily  available. 

Our  First  Aid  Book 

tells  what  to  do  before  the  doctor  comes,  in 
every  form  of  accident  or  emergency.     It  is 
written  by  an  authority,  and  has    1  20   pic- 
tures,   dealing  with   sudden    sickness, 
poisoning  or  accidents.       We  offer  it 
free. 

Put  it  with  your  B&B  Dressings.      It 
may  sometime  save  a  life. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings 


Chicago  New  York 

Toronto 


IN    THE  LAST  YEARS   OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR 

Humphreys,    Charles    A.      Field,    Camp,    Hos- 
pital, and    Prison   in    the   Civil   War:    1803-1865. 

Pp.  428.     Boston:    Press    of  Geo.  H.  Ellis  Company. 
$2.     Postage,  12  cents. 

In  these  days  of  many  "war-books" 
concerning  the  great  struggle  overseas,  it  is 
an  inspiring  change  to  come  upon  such  a 
volume  as  this;  to  be  reminded  so  vividly 
again  of  that  lesser  conflict,  on  American 
soil,  which  was  terribly  momentous  to  the 
American  people;  to  read  again  of  the 
hardships  which  were  suffered  and  the 
perils  which  were  faced  by  the  "boys  in 
blue"  and  the  "boys  in  gray."  Mr. 
Humphreys  accepted  service  in  1863  as 
chaplain  of  the  Second  Massachusetts 
Cavalry  Volunteers,  whose  Colonel  was 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  the  husband  of  Jose- 
phine Shaw  Lowell,  and  a  nephew  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Altho  only  a  chaplain, 
and  bearing  no  arms,  Mr.  Humphreys  went 
with  his  command  into  many  a  battle,  and 
had  many  narrow  escapes.  He  was  clearly 
a  fighting  chaplain,  who  took  equal  chances 
with  every  officer  and  private,  and  paid 
the  penalty  by  capture  and  imprisonment. 
His  whole  book,  he  tells  us  near  the  end  of 
its  copious  appendix,  "has  been  a  labor  of 
love  scattered  over  many  gears'';  and  he 
has  "felt  that  while  the  chords  of  the 
human  heart  thrill  to  the  touch  of  courage 
and  devotion,  the  story  of  the  Civil  War 
will  find  eager  listeners  and  stimulate 
responsive  heroisms."  It  is,  indeed,  an 
unvarnished  tale,  as  he  tells  it,  minute  in 
its  recitals  of  experience  in  camp  and  field, 
and  full  of  human  interest  all  the  way 
through,  intensified  by  its  numerous  por- 
traits of  Massachusetts  men.  A  fair  idea 
of  Mr.  Humphreys's  style,  and  of  the 
sentiment  under  it,  will  be  obtained  from 
this  excerpt,  portraying  certain  conditions 
existing  in  the  spring  of  1865,  just  previous 
to  the  surrender  of  Lee: 

"We  now  enter  upon  the  closing  scenes 
of  this  bloody  drama  of  rebellion.  When 
( J  rant  learned  that  Sheridan  was  approach- 
ing by  way  of  White  House,  he  delayed  the 
linal  movement  in  order  that  he  might 
have  the  cavalry  at  hand  for  a  decisive 
stroke.  He  felt  that  the  force  of  the 
rebellion  was  nearly  spent.  By  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta,  Sherman  had  severed  the 
Confederacy  in  twain,  and  had  destroyed 
one  of  its  chief  sources  for  the  supply  of 
food  and  ammunition;  and  he  was  now 
sweeping  a  wide  swath  of  desolation  north- 
ward toward  Virginia,  threatening  disaster 
to  any  force  that  might  escape  from  before 
Grant's  tightening  clutches. 

"By  the  crushing  defeat  of  Hood  before 
Nashville,  Thomas  had  practically  annihi- 
lated the  Army  of  the  West,  and  so  put 
an  end  to  i he  hopes  of  the  Confederacy 
beyond  the  Alleghanies.  And  now  Sheridan 
had  destroyed  those  main  branches  of  Lee's 
communications  the  Lynchburg  Rail- 
road and  the  James  River  Canal.  The 
effective  forces  of  the  rebellion  were  thus 
confined    to    the   small    region    between    the 

Neuse  and  the  .lames,  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
t  he  Atlantic.  And  even  there  its  lil'e  was 
flickering;  for  it  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
people.  They  could  no  longer  be  drawn 
into  enlistment  by  bribes  nor  threats.   They 

could   not    be  made  to  contribute  even   the 

necessary  supplies  for  the  army,  except  by 
forced  levies.  The  excitement  ami  en- 
thusiasm that  had  taken  them  out  of  the 
I    iiiou  had  long  since  cooled. 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests 
from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
we  have  decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for 
any  books  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest. 
Orders  for  such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly 
filled  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the 
postage  added,  when  required.  Orders  should 
be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
35Jf-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


"The  fair  fields  of  Virginia,  which  were 
now  to  drink  the  last  drops  of  sacrificial 
blood,  had  already  swallowed  up  nearly 
one-half  of  the  dreadful  holocaust  of 
precious  fives — estimated  at  two  millions 
wounded  or  disabled  and  half  a  million 
killed  in  the  whole  war  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country.  How  this  proud 
State  would  have  hesitated  before  throw- 
ing down  the  gage  of  battle,  had  she  known 
how  War  with  horrid  front  would  stalk 
across  her  borders,  trampling  into  barren- 
ness her  fruitful  fields,  felling  her  forests 
to  give  clearer  sweep  to  his  fiery  coursers  of 
destruction,  reddening  her  streams  with 
the  blood  of  her  chosen  sons,  and  leaving 
her  maimed  and  exhausted,  her  pride  and 
her  power  crusht  in  a  common  ruin.  Up 
to  April  1,  1865,  she  had  withstood,  or 
driven  back,  or  only  partially  yielded, 
before  the  furious  onsets  of  the  Union 
forces  led  successively  by  McDowell, 
McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker,  and 
Meade.  But  now  Grant,  with  a  more 
dogged  persistency  of  purpose,  was  push- 
ing a  cordon  of  impregnable  force  about 
the  shattered  remnants  of  the  once  proud 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  nine  days, 
only,  served  to  crush  them  completely. 

"Lee's  forces  at  this  time  numbered  on 
paper  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  but  really  he  had  only  about  fifty 
thousand  troops.  Still  they  had  a  marvel- 
ous energy  of  despair,  and,  tho  poorly 
clothed  and  fed,  they  were  sustained  by 
the  brilliant  record  which  their  army  had 
made;  and  Lee  still  hoped  to  prolong 
the  war  till  terms  more  favorable  to  the 
Confederacy  could  be  extorted  from  the 
Federal  Government." 

SHAKESPEARIAN  FOUNDERS  OF 
LIBERTY 

Gayley,  Charles  Mills  (Litt.D.,  LL.D.).  Shake- 
speare and  the  Founders  of  Liberty  in  America. 

8vo,  pp.  xii-270.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $1.50.    Postage,  12  cents. 

The  Literary  Digest  recently  (June  1) 
cited  opinions  from  various  authors  con- 
cerning the  advantage  that  will  accrue  if 
both  British  and  Americans  know  (not  only 
the  outstanding  common  political  facts  and 
events,  but)  the  contact  of  the  two  peoples 
in  the  way  of  ideals  of  liberty  and  govern- 
ment. Professor  Gayley,  of  the  University 
of  California,  reveals  in  the  volume  under 
discussion  that  through  a  circle  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  dramatist  "the 
institutions,  the  law,  and  the  liberty,  the 
democracy  administered  by  the  fittest," 
born  in  England  and  transmitted  by  a  circle 
associated  with  Shakespeare,  became  pe- 
culiarly our  own.  The  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia and,  through  very  close  connection 
with  some  of  the  Virginia  Company,  also 
the  settlements  in  Massachusetts  owed  the 
fundamental  doctrines  which  distinguished 
their  development  to  such  men  as  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
who  obtained  "The  Ureal  Charter"  of  1618 
under  which  representative  government 
came  Into  being  in  Virginia.     To  the  Earl 

the  poet  dedicated  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis" 

and  his  "Rape  of  Lucreoe.     To  the  third 
Karl  of  Pembroke,  another  member  of  this 


circle,  the  folio  of  Shakespeare's  pkiys  was 
dedicated  by  the  editors  Heminges  and 
Condell.  In  fact,  the  Virginia  Company 
and  the  circle  of  Shakespeare  were  so  inti- 
timately  interconnected  as  in  effect  to  form 
one  society. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  that  in  which  is 
established  the  foundation  of  "The  Tem- 
pest" upon  a  private  letter  which  recounted 
the  experience  of  Sir  Ueorge  Somers  and 
Sir  Thomas  Uates,  wrecked  in  the  Sea- 
Veniure  on  the  rocks  of  the  "dangerous 
and  dreaded  Hands  (sic)  of  the  Ber- 
muda .  .  .  supposed  to  be  given  over  to 
Devils  and  wicked  Spirits."  This  vessel 
was  part  of  the  expedition  of  1609  from 
Plymouth  to  Virginia.  The  literary  con- 
nection of  the  Colony  and  Shakespeare  is, 
therefore,  in  one  notable  case  that  of  source 
and  elaboration.  But  it  is  not  merely  a 
literary  link  that  binds  Americans  to  the 
great  poet  and  his  coterie.  The  bonds  are 
those  of  political  ideals,  formed  in  an  age 
of  revolt  against  the  claims  of  monarchical 
absolutism,  and  put  into  practise  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  against  an  absolutist's 
wish  and  will. 

The  volume  contains  only  nine  chapters, 
but  all  are  of  high  worth.  One  shows  that 
while  the  principles  of  political  freedom 
were  concretely  established  by  members  of 
the  Virginia  Company,  the  principles  them- 
selves go  back  for  their  formulation  to 
Richard  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  undying 
work  on  "Ecclesiastical  Polity."  He  was 
the  inspiration  that  breathed  in  Locke, 
which  passed  into  the  ideals  of  Sandys, 
Selden,  Brooke,  Neville,  Sackville,  and 
Digges,  and  ultimately  became  vocal  for 
us  through  Jefferson  in  our  own  Declaration 
and  Constitution. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  quotable  in  this 
volume  that  the  reviewer  is  embarrassed. 
But  its  purport  and  importance  are  well 
suggested  by  the  following  opening  para- 
graph of  Chapter  VII  on  "The  Heritage  in 
Common:  England,  America,  France" — 

"The  liberty  we  enjoy  to-day  is  what 
it  is,  primarily  because  Southampton, 
Sandys,  and  the  Ferrers,  Selden,  Brooke, 
Coke,  Sackville,  Cavendish,  and  other 
patriots  were  Englishmen;  because  Uates, 
De  la  Warr,  and  Strachey,  Dale  and 
Wyatt,  the  Bradfords,  Brewsters,  and 
Dudleys,  willing  to  venture,  were  English- 
men; because  in  the  decades  when  En- 
gland was  awakening  to  the  perils  of 
arbitrary  rule  at  home,  these  contempo- 
raries of  Hooker  and  Shakespeare  estab- 
lished in  the  New  World  an  advance  guard 
of  English  rights.  From  Shakespeare's 
England,  in  an  age  when  such  civil  and 
political  rights  were,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  United  Netherlands,  else- 
where unrealized,  proceeded  our  common 
law,  our  trial  by  jury,  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative government,  our  free  institu- 
tions. It  is  to  Shakespeare's  England  that 
the  Americans  of  the  Colonies  owed  that 
Americans  of  to-day.  of  whatever  stock 
they  be,  owe  the  historic  privileges  that 
have  made  the  New  World  a  refuge  for  the 
opprest  and  a  hope  for  humanity.  The 
sapling  of  civil  liberty  had  drawn  vigor 
from  deep  roots  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  consciousness,  and  for  centuries 
had  strained  steadily  upward.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  towered  as  an  oak, 
and  sheltered  with  its  far-spread  arms  the 
Britons  at  home  and  Britons  in  America." 

It  will  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  this  c\c  I- 
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The  Swift  Growth  of 
Motor  Transportation 

This  double-column  advertisement  from  a  big  eastern  daily  tells 
a  graphic  story  of  a  new  industry. 

A  year  ago  regular  inter-city  motor  truck  transportation  was 
virtually  unknown. 

Today  it  is  an  established  thing  in  every  section  of  the  country- 
Motor  truck  transportation  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  fabric  of  the  nation.    By  shoulder- 
ing a  big  share  of  war  work  it  is  taking  a  tremendous  burden  from 
the  railroads. 


United  States  Tires  and  Truck  Service  are  keeping  pace  with 
swift-growing  motor  truck  transportation  as  they  have  with  pas- 
senger service. 

'Nobby  Cord'  Truck  Tires  are  the  finest  development  of  pneu- 
matic tires  for  fast,  long-distance  trucking.  Their  enormous 
strength  and  extreme  durability  are  combined  with  unusual 
resiliency. 

Where  solid  truck  tires  are  desired,  United  States  quality  is 
equally  dependable. 

The  complete  service  organization  of  United  States  Tires  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  have  made  large-scale  inter-city  motor 
truck  transportation  possible. 

United  States  Sales  and  Service  Depots  are  everywhere. 

For  passenger  cars— 'Royal  Cord',  'Nobby',  'Chain',  'Usco' 
and  'Plain '.  Also  Tires  for  Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Have  All  the  Sterling 
Worth  and  Wear  that  Make  United  States  Tires  Supreme. 
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The  Plowing  Job  That 
Makes  You  Proud    ' 

Furrows  of  even  depth  clear  to   the  ends — clean  field  surfaces,  well 
pulverized  and  free  of  the  trash  that  nests  the  eggs  of  cutworms,  wire- 
worms  and  grubs — uniform  rows  with  back  furrows  laid  just  as  you 
want  them — that  is  OLIVER  plowing.     You  can  depend  upon 
it  to  break  up  the  breeding  places  of  crop  destroying 
insects — to   promote   the   full    growth  of  your  plants. 

All  Oliver  Plows  are  furnished 
with  combined  rolling  coulters  and 
jointers,  quick  detachable  shares, 
with  chilled  or  steel  bases. , 

2  Bottom  Plow,  -     -    $175 

3  Bottom  Plow,  -     -    $225 

4  Bottom  Plow,  -     -    $310 
'.,  Plus  Freight  Charges 

{Prices  Subject  to  Change 
Without  Notice) 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 


lent  volume  aid  in  laying  the  ghost  of  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Americans  toward 
Great  Britain,  and  lead  to  recognition  by 
us  of  the  debts  of  the  past  and  cordial 
appreciation  of  services  still  continuing 
as  her  armies  and  fleet  stand  between 
us  and  a  terrible  foe,  or  array  themselves 
with  us. 

THE  TRINITY  IN  MODERN  LIFE 

Whiton,  James  Morris.  The  Life  of  God  in 
the  Life  of  His  World.  Pp.  69.  New  York:  The 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  60  cents  net.  Postage, 
10  cents. 

Another  monograph  on  the  Trinity? 
Those  who  recall,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
the  learned  and  exhausting  tomes  of  yester- 
day will  need  a  lively  urging  to  return  to 
that  subject;  for  the  doctrine  or  the  Trinity 
is  meaningless  to  the  average  man  to-day. 
But  the  humane  writer  of  this  little  volume 
does  not  fail  us;  he  is  brave  enough  to  tell 
us  that  what  men  usually  sought  and  found 
in  this  idea  offers  no  food  for  most  famish- 
ing souls,  and  he  is  scientific  enough  to 
relate  the  authentic  kernel  of  truth  in  the 
dogma  to  the  life  of  living  men.  That 
should  insure  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 
book.  For  enlightened  Mohammedans  are 
not  the  only  men  to  feel  the  lack  of  essential 
humanity  in  much  of  our  traditional  the- 
ology. What  biologist,  for  instance,  has  not 
wished  that  the  life  of  God  in  the  life  of  his 
world  be  oftener  described  by  theologians 
in  the  terms  of  immanence? 

The  Trinity  has  troubled  men  because 
they  thought  to  explicate  the  very  nature 
of  the  divine  essence — what  with  procrea- 
tion, procession,  and  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  "Persons,"  we  had  almost  lost  sight 
of  the  world  in  which  a  triune  God  must 
needs  express  himself.  Dr.  Whiton  has 
brought  the  subject  out  of  the  clouds  into 
the  market-place  where  every  man  is  a  son 
of  God  and  the  God-in-man  appears  as  the 
only  God  worth  knowing.  The  reader  may 
recall  how  astonished  Moliere's  hero  was 
when  he  found  that  he  had  been  talking 
prose  all  his  life;  some  students  may  be  a 
bit  astonished  to  find  that  they  have  been 
trinitarians  all  their  lives,  when  their 
respectability  in  the  sacred  halls  of  ortho- 
doxy had  been  questioned.  This  will  com- 
mend the  volume  to  many  an  uneasy 
conscience. 

We  are  glad  that  there  are  some  souls 
who  see  how  this  most  venerable  of  all 
the  dogmas  concerning  Divinity  has 
lagged  behind  in  the  frequent  restate- 
ments which  life  makes  necessary,  and  who 
are  willing  to  return  to  the  task  of  inter- 
preting what  has  troubled  millions  of  honest 
students. 

That  the  Trinity  is  no  dead  dogma — in 
spite  of  the  outlandish  and  antiquated 
forms  in  which  tradition  has  clothed  it — 
that  it  means  something  vital  if  eonfest 
to-day,  that,  in  fact,  it  has  a  meaning  to 
modern  man  only  as  it  is  clothed  in  gar- 
ments out  out  of  the  fabric  of  modern 
society  :  this  is  the  burden  of  this  brief  but 
weighty  work.  The  writer  shows  that 
"Cod"  must  contain  elements  which 
\'e\ ertheless  be  must  l>e  in 
indi\  [dualizing  man  in  his 
moods  and  powers;  and 
biology,  psychology,  and  history  no  less 
than  a  transcendental  theology  lend  words 
to  a  restatement  of  this  ancienl  conviction 
that  this  one  God  is  to  be  found  in  multi- 
plicity. 

The  writer  should  have  tlranks  for  the 
help  his  monograph  offers  to  bewildered 
souls.  Its  clearness  of  statement  alone 
would    justifv     ils    use    afl    a     l.\t-l>ook    in 

the  different  theological  schools  where  the 
volume  has  been  introduced. 


transcend  ns. 
and  with  man 
characteristic 
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NEW  COOK-BOOKS  WE  OWEJJTO 
THE  KAISER 

Hill,    Janol    McKcnzie.      Cakes,    Pastry,    and 

Dessert*.  Illustrated.  Pp.  27G.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.»   $1.50  net.     Postage,   15  cents. 

Guest,   Mrs.    Lionel.     Patriotism   and   Plenty. 

A  cook-book  for  war-times  and  all  times.  Paper, 
pp.  95.  London  and  New  York:  The  John  Lane 
Company.     50  cents  net.     Postage,  5  cents. 

Guest,  Mrs.  Lionel.     Breads  and  Fancy  Breads. 

l'p.  48.  New  York  and  London:  The  John  Lane 
Company.     25  cents.     Postage,  5  cents. 

Hughes,  Dora  Morrell.  Thrift  In  the  House- 
hold, l'p.  288.  Boston:  Lathrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company.     1918.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

KIiik,  Caroline  B.     Caroline  King's  Cook-Book. 

Foundation  principles  of  good  cookery,  with  recipes 
illustrated  from  photographs.  Pp.  275.  Boston: 
I .ii  tie,  Brown  &  Co.    1918.    $1.50  net.   Postage,  15 cents. 

Handy,  Amy  L.     War-Time  Breads  and  Cakes. 

ltimo,  pp.  66.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1918.     75  cents  net.     Postage,  8  cents. 

Taylor,  Alonzo  E.  War-Bread.  16mo,  pp.  99. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  60  cents. 
Postage,  8  cents. 

Bradley,  Aliee.  Wheatless  and  Meatless  Menus 
and  Keeipes.  Arranged  by  Alice  Bradley,  Principal 
of  Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery,  30  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  Paper,  pp.  35.  1918.  30 
cents,  postpaid.      Postage,  5  cents. 

Murphy,   Charles   J.     American  Indian  Corn. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  ways  to  prepare  and  cook  it. 
Revised  and  edited  by  Jeannette  Young  Morton. 
Pp.  128.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  75  cents. 
Postage,  8  cents. 

After  this  war,  many  people  think,  there 
will  probably  be  thousands  if  not  millions 
of  better  cooks  in  this  country  than  there 
ever  have  been  before  at  any  one  time.  For 
one  thing,  there  are  the  thousands  of  sol- 
diers who  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  and  who  will  be  able  to  do  camp 
cooking  and  even  to  make  good  use  of  the 
kitchen-range  in  an  emergency.  One 
soldier  wrote  home  to  his  mother  that, 
after  all  his  training  in  kitchen  work  and 
mess-hall,  he  "ought  to  make  a  good  wife 
for  some  woman"  on  his  return.  But 
probably  most  of  these  men  will  be  willing 
enough  to  let  the  women  resume  their  sway 
in  the  kitchen,  and  these  women,  we  are 
assured,  are  going  to  be  better  cooks  than 
ever  before  because  they  will  be  better 
taught.  Heretofore  our  best  cooks  have 
probably  been  "the  natural  born  "  ones  who 
are  the  despair  of  the  scientifically  trained 
cooking-school  graduates;  they  despise 
rules  and  measures  and  are  seldom  able  to 
teach  their  art  to  others.  According  to  the 
Newark  News  they  are  like  the  old  Southern 
negro  "mammy"  who  when  asked  how  she 
made  such  delicious  corncakes,  answered 
somewhat  in  this  wise: 

'Why,  sure,  honey,  I'll  tell  you  jess  how 
to  do  it.  You  takes  as  much  meal  as  you 
wants,  mix  in  some  flour  an'  three  or  four 
aigs,  put  in  milk  'nough  to  make  it  thick 
as  it  oughter  be,  don't  forgit  a  pinch  or  two 
o'  salt,  and  a  good-sized  lump  o'  butter; 
drop  in  a  little  sugar,  too;  den  fill  de  little 
pans  an'  put  'em  in  de  oven  .  .  .  till  dey's 
done,  honey." 

But  the  necessity  for  new  cooking  rules, 
in  order  to  live  up  to  the  war's  demands  for 
substitution,  has  made  it  imperative  for 
cooks  to  measure  accurately  and  to  try 
carefully  all  sorts  of  experiments.  As  the 
Newark  ATew    remarks: 

"Bread  must  be  made  from  wheat 
substitutes.  Bran  bread,  nut  bread,  rice 
bread,  cottonseed  bread,  oatmeal  bread, 
potato  bread,  corn-meal  bread,  and  a  score 
of  other  kinds  not  only  may,  but  must,  be 
made  and  eaten,  and  the  question  is  how 
Inst  to  make  any  and  all  of  them.  Cakes 
and  cookies  must  not  have  in  them  so  much 
sugar  as  formerly,  and  the  methods  of  cook- 
ing now  required  because  of  Hooverism 
(and  the  interference  of  the  Kaiser)  are 
widely  different  everywhere  from  what 
they  were  in  1914. 

'The  cooks  that  can  take  these  new  com- 
pounds and  make  them  taste  as  well  as 
the  food  'our  mothers  used  to  make,'  or  the 


He  can  tell  you  that  the  Parrett  can  ' 
work  in  the  tough  sod  of  the  North- 
west, because  it  has  done  it.  He 
can  show  that  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
use  in  the  rice  fields  of  the  South, 
because  actual  experience  has 
proved  it.  He  can  point  out  the  fact 
that  in  the  steep  hills  of  the  far  West 
the  Parrett  has  long  been  a  boon 
to  farm  owners.  He  can  show  you 
that  in  the  heavy  gumbo  of  the 
Southwest  the  Parrett  can  accom- 
plish unusual  success,  because  it  is 
doing  it  every  day. 

For  six  years,  under  almost  every 
condition  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
Parrett  has  proved  itself  a  highly 
successful  piece  of  farm  machinery. 
And  unless  your  farm  is  indeed  a 
rare  exception,  it  will  prove  as  great 
a  success  for  you. 

The  Parrett  will  pull  three  14-inch 
plows  under  ordinary  conditions, 
will  operate  a  20-  to  24-inch  sepa- 
rator and  do  all  kinds  of  belt  work 
requiring  equal  power.  It  uses 
kerosene  fuel. 
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No  Other  Tractor  Has  So  Many 
Good  Mechanical  Features^ 


Diameter, 
tempered  to pijton 
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•I— t  what  a  tractor  should  do 
agrees  that  the  Moline-Uni- 
versal  has  these  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  other  tractors: 
iSSK^BBSgSU  lighter  weight,  greater  econ- 
omy and  ease  of  operation; 
ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating;  and  one- 
man  control  of  both  tractor 
and  implement  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement. 

It  is  equipped  with  an  elec- 
trical starting,  lighting,  gov- 
erning and  ignition  system. 
The  starter  saves  much  time, 
eliminating  back  breaking  la- 
Electric  lights  enable  the 
tractor  to  be  worked  at  night. 

The  perfected  four-cylinder 
engine  is  the  latest  in  over- 
head-valve construction. 
With  a  bore  of  only  3'/2  in.,  a 


ttdttvsptaeedmper/ett  ad/uitmentt/yttirninjdomn  , 
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214-in.  crank-shaft  is  used. 
Strength  and  stiffness  of  this 
shaft  eliminates  all  vibration. 
Oil  is  forced  through  hollow 
crankshaft  to  all  bearings  un- 
der a  pressure  of  35  lbs. 

Transmission  is  completely  en- 
closed, with  drop  forged,  hardened, 
and  cut  steel  gears  running  in  oil. 
All  gears  are  mounted  on  Hyatt 
roller  bearings,  and  adjustable  ball 
thrust  bearings.  Seven  eplined 
shafts  are  used  in  locking  gears  to 
shafts,  the  strongest  construction 
known  and  very  easy  to  take  apart. 

In  soft  ground,  the  two  drive 
wheels  can  be  made  to  revolve  as 
one  by  means  of  differential  lock, 
doubling  their  pulling  power.  All 
moving  parts  are  enclosed  and  pro- 
tected against  friction  and  wear. 
All  working  parts  are  accessible. 
All  the  weight  is  well  balanced  on 
two  wheels. 

The  Moline-Universal  Model  D 
will  give  you  longer  and  better  ser- 
vice at  less  expense  than  any  other 
tractor.  Send  for  catalog.  Address 
Dept.  63. 
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MOLINE   PLOW   CO.,  Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  since  1865 
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OF     THE 

A  most  interest- 
ing little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  60  cts.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  success 

rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 

ent  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and   make 

good.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.7.1;  by  mail,  $1.87. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


In  Emergencies 

BASLINE  AUTOWLINE  proves  an  excellent 
substitute  for  a  skid  chain.  Wind  it  about  a 
rear  tire  and  you  can  forget  the  slippery,  greasy 
going.  But  don't  forget  it's  the  original  steel 
tow  fine — "The  Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big 
Pull",  compact,  durable,  efficient.  Patented 
snaffle  hooks  snap  on  in  a  wink,  and  stay  put. 
At  dealers,  $4.95  east  of  the  Rockies. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK,  another  product, 
practically  thief-proofs  your  machine  or  spare 
tires.  Made  of  weather-proofed  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope,  with  strong  spring  lock.  At  dealers, 
$2.25  east  of  the  Rockies. 

POWERSTEEL  TRUCKLINES,  for  power- 
wagons,  are  there  with  their  powerful  pull.  Write 
for  literature. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 

SAINT  LOUIS  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 
Manufacturer!    of  celebrated    Ye/low  Strand  Wire  Rope 
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Basline  Autowline 


food  that  many  a  good  housewife  made  out 
of  the  fine  flour,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  that  were 
plentiful  before  1914,  are  treasures.  More 
than  that,  they  are  geniuses.  For  the  new 
foods  do  not  taste  like  those  of  former  days, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  mission  of  mothers 
and  daughters  in  these  strenuous  times  to 
use  all  their  skill  and  native  invention  to 
give  the  unaccustomed  viands  a  flavor  as 
near  to  that  of  the  straight  goods  as  Amer- 
ican cooking  genius  can  attain. 

"If  they  succeed  in  doing  this  with  the 
war-mixtures,  what  will  they  do  with  the 
abundance  of  genuine,  unmixed  ingredi- 
ents which  they  will  have  once  more  when 
the  war  ends?  For  years  they  will  have 
been  to  a  nation-wide  cooking  university, 
studying,  experimenting  and,  let  us  hope, 
succeeding.  They  will  be  rare  good  cooks, 
many  of  them,  unsurpassed  by  even 
the  old  Southern  '  mammies '  for  producing 
delicious  food.  But  maybe  by  that  time 
everybody  will  be  used  to  the  Hooverized 
and  war-enforced  substitutes,  and  will 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  them.  All  the 
better,  for  then  the  thrifty  housewives  will 
know  how  to  meet  all  tastes  and  make  all 
kinds  of  bread  and  pastry  to  perfection. 
And  thus  there  will  be  millions  of  better 
cooks  in  our  glorious  country  than  ever 
before,  no  thanks  to  the  Kaiser." 

There  is  hardly  any  excuse  for  not  learn- 
ing how  to  cook  and  to  cook  well  to-day. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  the  Government 
publications  with  full  directions  for  cook- 
ing and  long  lists  of  recipes.  There  are 
similar  publications  which  can  be  had  for 
the  asking  or  for  a  nominal  price,  which  are 
prepared  by  universities,  and  by  State- 
wide and  local  patriotic  organizations. 
Then  there  are  dozens  of  newspapers  which 
conduct  helpful  columns  and  even  pages 
for  the  benefit  of  the  housewife  who  is 
eager  to  learn  new  ways  for  preparing  food. 

The  old-fashioned  cook-books  are  for 
the  present  out  of  date,  but  their  place  is 
being  taken  by  new  books  and  by  new 
editions  of  standard  works.  In  the  above 
list  the  book  on  "Cakes  and  Desserts"  is 
not  a  war-book,  but  it  is  a  valuable  work, 
and  even  in  war-times  it  can  be  used  with 
proper  substitutions. 

Mrs.  Guest's  books  are  written  for 
English  readers  and  contain  a  few  terms 
which  sound  strange  to  our  ears.  There  is 
much  "boosting"  of  our  Indian  corn. 
Mrs.  Guest's  book  on  "Fancy  Breads"  con- 
tains some  particularly  attractive  recipes. 

Mrs.  Hughes's  motto  is  the  justly  famous 
remark  of  Mr.  WUkins  Micawber: 

"Annual  income  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  annual  expenditure  nineteen  nine- 
teen six,  result  happiness.  Annual  income 
twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six,  result  misery." 

This  author  does  not  write  an  ordinary 
cook-book  but  tries  to  promote  domestic 
happiness  by  showing  the  housewife  how 
to  save  money,  food,  energy,  and  time. 
The  chapters  bear  such  titles  as:  "kittle 
Economies,"  "Possibilities  of  Corn-Meal," 
"Thrift  and  Textiles,"  "Buying,"  "Labor 
Saving,"  "Oils  and  Fats." 

"Caroline  King's  Cook-Book"  is  pre- 
pared by  a  food  authority  who  presents  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  basic 
formulas  and  then  shows  how  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  breads,  cakes,  pastries, 
soups,  sauces,  salad-dressings,  omelets,  and 
other  things  can  be  <le\  eloped  from  them. 

A  similar  plan  is  followed  by  Mrs.  Handy, 

who  shows  how  a  large  variety  of  breads  and 

biscuits  can  he  made  from  certain  basic 
"sponges."  Mrs.  Bandy  is  also  the  author 
of  "War-Food."  which  describes  "practical 

and  economical  methods  of  keeping  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  meats." 

"The  first  real  war-work  devolving  upon 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  lies  in  the 


adaptation  of  our  mode  of  living  to  meel 
the  rood-situations  of  the  Allied  peoples," 
says  the  writer  of  "War-Bread,"  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Food  Administration.     Be 

discusses  the  problem  of  wheat  conserva- 
tion in  general  terms. 

The  150  recipes  arranged  by  Alice  Brad- 
ley were  among  those  used  in  a  Boston 
cooking-school  during  the  past  winter. 

"American  Indi  n  Corn"  is  one  of  a 
number  of  books  which  have  been  published 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  making  larger  use 
of  our  greatest  native  cereal,  and  to  in- 
struct us  in  the  best  ways  of  preparing  it. 
It  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  originally 
printed  at  the  time  of  a  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  American  corn 
in  Europe.  It  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  and  much  new  matter  has  been  added. 

This  list  is  suggestive  rather  than  ex- 
haustive, and  contains  only  a  very  few  of 
the  excellent  war  cook-books  which  have 
come  from  the  presses  of  our  publishers  in 
recent  months.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the 
larger  publishing  houses  are  featuring 
works  of  this  kind,  and  are  thus  doing  a 
real  service  to  the  nation. 

AS  TO  SANTO  DOMINGO 

Srtioenrk-h,  Otto.  Santo  Domingo — A  Country 
with  a  Future.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-418,  boxed.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $3.    Postage,  16  cents. 

The  island  of  Haiti,  or  Santo  Domingo, 
lying  midway  between  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  harbors  two  political  entities,  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  latter, 
occupying  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the 
island,  has  been  under  the  financial 
guardianship  of  the  United  States  since 
1907.  This  means  that  an  appointee  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  collects  all 
customs  duties,  pays  a  fixt  sum.  to  the  native 
Government,  and  puts  the  rest  of  the  collec- 
tions into  a  sinking  fund  out  of  which  from 
time  to  time  bonds  are  retired  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  various  creditors.  To  tell  how 
this  Republic  came  under  the  financial 
protection  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  to  give  the  story  of  the  island,  its 
geography,  topography,  geology,  people, 
government,  and  resources  is  the  purpose  of 
this  volume. 

The  arrangement  is  a  little  unusual. 
There  are  six  chapters  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  island  from  its  discovery  by 
Columbus  in  1492.  The  next  four  chapters 
deal  with  the  physical  features.  Chapter 
XI,  on  the  people,  will  be  found  informing. 
'While  the  language  of  Haiti  is  French, 
that  of  Santo  Domingo  (or  the  Dominican 
Republic — the  terms  are  almost  inter- 
changeable) is  Spanish  of  a  comparatively 
pure  type.  The  population  is  mixed — 
mulatto,  black,  and  white — with  no  color 
line  and  a  decided  preference  for  being  con- 
sidered white — and  Latin.  The  national 
trait  of  hospitality  gives  them  a  good  claim 
to  this  latter  title,  outside  the  Spanish 
elements  in  the  stock.  Following  chapters 
are  given  to  religion,  education,  transpor- 
tation, commerce,  cities,  government,  poli- 
tics, and  revolutions,  and  administration  of 
justice.  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  debt 
and  the  partially  invited  intervention  of  the 
United  States.  An  orgy  of  financial  topsy- 
turvy is  detailed  in  the  history  of  the 
accumulation  of  a  debt  of  over  forty 
millions,  in  the  looting  of  the  treasury  by 
dishonest  officials,  in  the  imposition  of 
ruinous  terms  by  foreign  investors — one 
case,  that  of  a  loan,  under  President 
Henreaux,  of  $250,000  cash  represented 
by  bonds  for  nearly  $3,000,000,  is  quite 
typical — and  various  claims  for  "damages" 
of  dubious  sorts  by  foreigners  prest  by  their 
governments  or  official  representatives. 
Sometimes  an   honest  official   intervened, 


PAINT 

With  the  increasing  need  for  the  conservation 
of  property,  painting  has  changed  from  a  mere 
luxury  to  a  vital  necessity. 

Only  paint  that  protects  can  serve  this  neces- 
sary purpose  and  the  country's  leading  paint 
manufacturers  and  master  painters  agree  that 
zinc  paint  offers  the  greatest  durability. 

For  years  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
has  not  only  supplied  all  paint  makers  with  a 
high-grade,  unvarying  quality  of  zinc,  but  has 
also  performed  a  similar  service  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  rubber,  brass,  galvanized  iron  prod- 
ucts, dyestuffs,  and  scores  of  other  industries. 
It  owns  and  operates  its  own  mines,  crushers 
and  smelters.  Its  products  and  processes  are 
the  result  of  nearly  70  years  of  development. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111   Marquette  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates, 

Zinc  Dust  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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as  when  a  Danish  consul  sealed  down  the 
claim  of  a  compatriot  from  $10,000  to  $40! 

The  last  chapter  discusses  the  future  of 
the  country.  The  author  thinks  the  present 
twofold  control  can  not  continue,  and 
believes  that  an  American  protectorate 
will  be  the  outcome. 

The  volume  is  informing,  makes  no 
pretensions  to  fine  writing,  and  suggests  a 
field  near  home  where  the  governmental 
and  financial  resources  of  the  United  States 
may  in  the  near  future  create  almost  a 
paradise  in  one  of  the  natural  garden-spots 
of  the  earth. 

CECIL  RHODES   AS  PRINCESS    RADZI- 

WILL  KNEW  HIM 

Radziwill,  Princess  Catherine.  Cecil  Rhodes: 
Man  and  Empire-Maker.  Pp.  236.  With  eight  photo- 
gravure plates.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.    $3  net.    Postage,  15  cents. 

This  is  not  a  biography  of  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  is  rather  a  study  of  his 
character  and  of  his  achievements — almost 
an  outline  of  South  Africa's  inception 
and  upbuilding.  Rhodes's  memory  will  be 
linked  forever  with  the  South-African 
territories — first  and  foremost,  of  course, 
with  Rhodesia.  "It  is  impossible  to  know 
what  England  is,"  this  writer  asserts,  "if 
one  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
her  dominions  oversea."  "The  conquest  of 
South  Africa,"  she  believes,  "is  one  of  the 
most  curious  episodes  in  English  history." 
That  it  followed  the  Boer  campaign,  and 
the  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
Boers  by  the  British  Army,  is  a  singular 
fact  pertaining  to  it.  It  was  "a  blood- 
stained conquest  which  has  become  a  love- 
match,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Princess. 
In  this  final  conquest  Rhodes,  it  would 
seem,  had  small  part;  yet  of  him  we  are 
told: 

"It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  South 
Africa  without  awarding  to  Cecil  Rhodes 
the  tribute  which  unquestionably  is  due  to 
his  strong  personality.  Without  him  it  is 
possible  that  the  vast  territory  which 
became  so  thoroughly  associated  with  his 
name  and  with  his  life  would  still  be 
without  political  importance.  ...  It  was 
Rhodes  who  first  conceived  the  thought  of 
turning  all  these  riches  into  a  political 
instrument  and  of  using  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  country.  .  .  .  Cecil  Rhodes, 
in  all  save  name,  was  monarch  over  a 
continent  almost  as  vast  as  his  own  fancy 
and  imagination.  He  was  always  dream- 
ing, always  lost  in  thoughts  which  were 
wandering  far  beyond  his  actual  sur- 
roundings, carrying  him  into  regions  where 
the  common  spirit  of  mankind  seldom 
traveled.  He  was  born  for  far  better 
things  than  those  which  lie  ultimately  at- 
tained, but  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
century  in  which  he  lived;  his  ruthless 
passions  of  anger  and  arrogance  were  more 
fitted  for  an  earlier  and  cruder  era." 

"South  Africa  has  always  been  the  land 
of  adventures,"  we  are  further  informed, 
"and  many  a  queer  story  could  be  told. 
That  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes  was.  perhaps, 
the  most  wonderful  and  the  most  tragic." 
lie  was  a  dreamer,  and  often  a  doer.  With 
him  were  associated  men  whose  characters 
are  studied  in  this  book,  and  of  whom  it  is 
interesting  to  read.  After  Rhodes  himself 
most  space  is  devoted  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
then  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa, 
with  whom  Rhodes  did  not  harmonize. 
With  other  men  of  influence  there  he  was 
not  in  accord.  His  nature  appears  to  have 
been  dual,  if  not  manifold;  and  reading  of 
what  he  did,  and  of  what  he  mighl  have 
done,  as  the  Princess  Kad/.iwill  records, 
the  compulsion  to  admire  him  finds  large 
discount  in  the  tendency  to  pity.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  as  here  pictured,  was  a  great  man. 

w  ith  great  weaknesses. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT  BURIED  BEHIND 
THE    GERMAN    LINES 


THE  death  of  Quentin  Roosevelt,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  former  President, 
strikes  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people.  When  it  was  reported 
that  his  plane  had  been  shot  down  in 
combat  with  seven  enemy  airplanes  over 
the  German  lines  in  the  Chateau  Thierry 
region,  it  was  not  definitely  known  that 
Lieutenant  Roosevelt  had  been  killed. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  received  the  news  of 
his  son's  probable  death  with  true  Ameri- 
can spirit.  In  the  only  public  statement 
that  he  made  at  the  time  he  said  simply : 

"Quentin's  mother  and  I  are  very  glad 
that  he  got  to  the  Front  and  had  a  chance 
to  render  some  service  to  his  country,  and 
to  show  the  stuff  there  was  in  him  before 
his  fate  befell  him." 

Altho  he  was  killed  on  July  14  it  was 
not  until  July  20  that  the  death  of  the 
young  airman  was  confirmed  by  a  dis- 
patch from  Berlin,  which  read: 

On  Sunday,  July  14,  an  American 
squadron  of  twelve  battle-planes  was 
trying  to  break  through  the  German 
defense  over  the  Marne.  In  the  violent 
combat  which  ensued  with  seven  German 
machines  one  American  aviator  stubbornly 
made  repeated  attacks.  This  culminated 
in  a  duel  between  him  and  a  German  non- 
commissioned officer,  who,  after  a  short 
fight,  succeeded  in  getting  good  aim  at  his 
brave  but  inexperienced  opponent,  whose 
machine  fell  after  a  few  shots  near  the 
village  of  Chambry,  ten  kilometers  north 
of  the  Marne. 

His  pocket-case  showed  him  to  be  Lieut. 
Quentin  Roosevelt,  of  the  aviation  section 
of  the  United  States  Army.  The  personal 
belongings  of  the  fallen  airman  are  being 
carefully  kept  with  a  view  to  sending  them 
later  to  his  relatives.  The  earthly  remains 
of  the  brave  young  airman  were  buried 
with  military  honors  by  German  airmen 
near  Chambry,  at  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

Quentin  Roosevelt  was  commissioned 
last  fall  and  in  the  spring  began  active 
service  on  the  French  front  with  the  Amer- 
ican air  forces.  His  death  followed  shortly 
after  his  first  aerial  victory  on  July  3,  of 
which  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 

In  this  fight  Lieutenant  Roosevelt, 
with  three  other  pilots,  was  eight  miles 
inside  the  German  lines  at  a  height  of 
5,000  yards  when  be  became  separated 
from  his  companions.  Sighting  three  air- 
planes which  he  thought  were  those  of 
his  fellows,  he  started  toward  them  and 
was  close  by  when  he  saw  he  had  been 
mistaken  and  that  the  airplanes  were 
German.  He  opened  fire  and  saw  that 
alter  some  fifty  shots  his  tracer  bullets 
had  penetrated  the  fuselage  of  the  nearest 
German  plane.  The  machine  went  into  a 
spinning  nose-dive  and  fell  through  the 
clouds  2,000  yards  below. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press 
sent    this   account    of    the    battle    in    which 

Lieutenant  Roosevell  met  his  death: 

Lieutenant  Roosevell  was  last  Been  in 
combat     on    Sunday     morning     (Jul}      14) 

with  two  enemy  airplanes  about   ten  miles 


inside  the  German  lines  in  the  Chateau 
Thierry  sector.  He  started  out  with  a 
patrol  of  thirteen  American  machines. 
They  encountered  seven  Germans  and  were 
chasing  them  back  when  two  of  them 
turned  on  Lieutenant  Roosevelt. 

Lieutenant  Roosevelt,  the  dispatch 
says,  was  returning  from  the  patrol  fight 
when  he  was  attacked. 

It  was  seen  that  Roosevelt  suddenly 
lost  control  of  his  machine,  having  probably 
received  a  mortal  wound." 

Philip  Roosevelt,  Quentin's  cousin,  wit- 
nessed .the  air-battle  and  saw  the  machine 
fall  but  did  not  know  until  later  that  the 
airplane  was  that  of  his  cousin. 

He  appeared  to  be  fighting  up  to  the 
last  moment. 

Quentin  Roosevelt  was  not  yet  twenty- 
one.  He  was  born  in  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1897,  while  his  father  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A  writer  in  The 
Tribune  tells  of  some  of  his  very  youthful 
pranks: 

From  1901,  when  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley  made  Colonel  Roose- 
velt head  of  the  nation,  until  1908,  Quentin, 
starting  as  the  "White  House  baby,"  kept 
Washington  interested  and  amused  for 
seven  years. 

Sturdy,  impetuous,  frank,  and  demo- 
cratic, he  was  friends  with  everybody. 
He  rode  locomotives  between  Washington 
and  Philadelphia  with  his  chums,  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania. 

Meantime,  he  was  captain  also  of  a 
crew  of  warrior  Indians  recruited  from 
members  of  his  classes  in  a  public  school. 

One  day,  during  an  illness  of  his  brother 
Archie,  who,  it  is  reported,  may  be  in- 
valided home  on  account  of  his  wounded 
arm,  Quentin  decided  that  a  sight  of  a 
pet  pony  might  prove  better  than  the  White 
House  doctor's  prescriptions. 

Without  waiting  for  permission  he  went 
out  to  the  stables,  introduced  the  Shet- 
land into  one  of  the  private  elevators, 
and  had  the  little  horse  on  the  way  into 
his  sick  brother's  room  before  he  was  stopt. 

On  another  day  in  school,  while  the 
teacher  was  asking  the  boys  what  their 
fathers  did  for  a  living,  Quention  piped: 

"Mine  is  It!" 

Shortly  afterward,  for  some  infraction 
of  school  discipline,  probably  in  con- 
nection with  the  adventuring  band  of 
feathered  Indians,  Quentin  was  reported 
to  his  father.  And  the  President  sent  word 
to  the  teacher  next  day  that  he  had  been 
"attended  to  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way — in  the  wood-shed." 

At  Harvard  College  in  1915  Quentin 
took  a  prominent  part  in  athletics.  He 
inherited  his  father's  pluck  and  determina- 
tion, and  before  his  election  to  the  AKE 
fraternity  he  was  put  through  a  particu- 
larly severe  initiation  ceremony,  the  public 
part  of  the  ordeal  including  shining  shoes, 
selling  newspapers,  ami  the  delivery  of  a 
long  lecture  on  "Why  I  am  a  Pacifist." 
Of  his  later  life  The  Tribunt   Bays: 

Like  his  father.  Lieutenant  Quentin 
suffered  from  a  defect  of  vision.  When 
the  first  officers'  training-camp  was  organ- 
ized Archie  was  admitted  and  won  a 
commission,  but  Quentin,  on  account  of 
his  ej  es.  was  rejected. 

lie  thereupon  applied  for  enlistment  in 
the  Canadian  Plying  Corps.  That  WAS 
in  April.  1917.  A  few  da>  s  later.  00 
April  20,   it    was  announced   that    the   \\..i 
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As  Big  as 
Manhattan  Island 


IMAGINE  a  powder  plant  as  big  as 
Manhattan  Island,  the  heart  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  home  of 
nearly  3,000,000  people.  Twenty 
Panama-Pacific  Expositions  could  be 
conducted  at  one  time  and  without 
crowding  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  such  a  plant.  It  would  easily 
hold  ten  parks  the  size  of  Forest 
Park,  St.  Louis.  As  large  a  build- 
ing as  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago 
would  appear  a  mere  detail  in  the 
landscape. 

Yet  such  a  plant  as  this,  a  plant 
covering  slightly  more  ground  than 
Manhattan  Island,  would  be  formed 
if  the  great  Hercules  Properties, 
scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  were  combined  in  one. 
Large  as  this  composite  plant  may 
seem,  its  size  is  none  too  great 
to    meet     the    demands    which    the 


industrial  life  of  the  Nation  puts 
upon  it. 

From  it  come  explosives  with  which 
is  mined  more  than  half  of  the  copper 
produced  by  the  Country. 

From  it  come  explosives  which 
play  a  vital  part  in  placing  at  the 
Nation's  disposal  such  essential 
minerals  and  metals  as  coal,  iron, 
aluminum,  silver,  gold,  and  the  less 
well-known  manganese  and  chrome 
ores. 

From  it  come  explosives  used  exten- 
sively in  the  building  of  our  railroads, 
our  aqueducts;  the  improvement  of 
our  harbors,  and  other  large  con- 
struction work. 

Finally,  from  it  come  explosives 
which  our  boys  over  there  are  using 
so  effectively  to  win  the  war. 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chicago 
Denver 
Hazleton,  Pa. 


Joplin 

Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Memphis 
New  York 
Salt  Lake  City 


San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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Department  had  accepted  him  for  enlist- 
ment in  the  United  States  aviation  section. 

He  underwent  a  brief  period  of  training 
at  Mineola  under  Capt.  Philip  Carroll, 
who  was  his  commanding  officer  when  he 
went  with  the  first  flying  unit  to  France 
in  the  following  July.  He  reached  France 
just  a  few  weeks  after  Archie,  who  had 
been  made  a  captain  by  General  Pershing, 
and  Theodore,  Jr.,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  first  American  battalions  to  go  under 
fire.  Kermit  also  had  sailed  for  the  war- 
zone,  having  been  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  British  forces  in  Mesopotamia. 

Captain  Archie  was  wounded  March  11. 
Quentin,  who  was  given  his  rank  last  fall, 
was  first  reported  in  action  July  3.  His 
service  was  rendered  entirely  upon  the 
Chateau  Thierry  front. 

While  at  Mineola,  Quentin  Roosevelt 
ranked  as  a  private.  As  a  student  he 
showed  such  aptitude  that  he  was  doing 
"stunts"  in  training  planes,  which  highly 
elated  his  instructors. 

One  day,  just  after  his  brothers,  Theo- 
dore and  Archie,  had  gone  to  France,  and 
his  father  was  entertaining  about  a  thou- 
sand visitors  at  a  patriotic  rally  at  Saga- 
more Hill,  an  army  airplane  came  looping 
the  loop  over  the  bay.  The  airman  did 
various  "stunts"  that  thrilled  the  throng, 
and  his  father  did  not  know  until  days 
afterward  that  the  entertaining  aviator 
was  Quentin. 


GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE   THE  MOST 
DANGEROUS  MAN  IN  EUROPE 


BEFORE  the  war  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  was  de- 
described  as  an  unbeschrieben.es  Blatt, 
which  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds,  merely 
meaning  in  plain  English  the  "unwritten 
page."  Since  then  there  have  begun  to 
appear  on  this  unsullied  page  such  ex- 
pressions as  "Beloved  of  the  People!" 
"Idol  of  the  Army!" 

Papa  Wilhelm,  the  war-lord,  may  roll 
down  the  Linden,  flanked  and  preceded  by 
uniformed  guards,  with  the  fanfare  of 
trumpets  and  all  the  royal  pomp  that  befits 
the  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  Teutonic 
Gott.  But  the  Crown  Prince,  when  not 
at  the  Front  with  his  beloved  soldiers, 
appears  in  a  modest  runabout,  his  Princess 
by  his  side,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  car, 
with  their  bare  legs  dangling  over  the 
running-board,  his  four  rather  good-look- 
ing youngsters.  Just  an  every-day  family 
party  on  an  outing!  The  people  shout: 
"lloch!    A  fine  man!" 

The  Crown  Prince  grins  and  thinks  Ger- 
man gutterals  that  in  English  Avould  mean: 

"I've  put  another  over  on  you,  good 
people.     You  think  I  love  you — fools!" 

The  Crown  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
he  of  the  rabbit  face,  is  a  skilled  camoufleur! 

Capt.  Edward  Lyell  Fox,  an  American 
resident  of  Berlin  up  to  the  break  in 
diplomatic  relations,  and  who  was  quite 
close  to  Imperial  Germany,  writes  in 
The  Forum: 

The  Crown  Prince  is  clever,  amazingly 
so.  His  face  doea  not  show  it.  ||(.  has 
been  caricatured  to  represent  a  rabbit. 
There  is  no  denying  that  his  features  look 
weak.  He  has  often  been  photographed 
grinning  in  a  silly  way;    bill  the  grin  can 


be  sinister,  too.  For  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  sinister 
men  in  the  world! 

In  America  the  Sunday  editions  have 
regaled  us  with  stories  of  his  exploits! — 
"affairs,"  supper  parties,  rash  automobile 
driving,  and  steeplechasing.  We  all  know 
by  now  how  he  led  his  favorite  regiment  of 
Hussars  on  horseback  up  the  terraces  of 
the  old  castle  of  Sans  Souci  and  then  held 
gay  doings  with  them  there.  We  know 
how  his  apparent  thoughtlessness  has 
brought  down  severe  criticism  from  the 
Imperial  parent.  We  have  heard  all 
manner  of  stories  involving  him  with  light 
young  ladies. 

What  we  have  not  heard  is  that  the  man 
himself  is  a  contradiction  to  all  his  harum- 
scarum  actions  of  the  past.  That  the 
emptiness  of  his  face  is  a  mask  that  nature 
has  given  him  apparently  to  conceal  the 
shrewd,  calculating  brain  behind.  He 
looks  a  bit  like  a  spoiled  scion  of  a  wealthy 
family — a  German  edition  of  Harry  Thaw. 
Instead,  he  is  a  deep,  relentless  thinker, 
somewhat  cruel,  and  a  past  master  at 
playing  the  mob. 

The  soldiers  in  his  army  love  Friedrich 
Wilhelm.  He  has  made  it  his  business  to 
meet  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  They 
love  him.  That  is  good  for  the  morale. 
The  entire  fighting  male  population  of 
Germany  to-day — except  some  Socialists — 
believe  that  the  Crown  Prince  suffers 
mental  agony  every  time  he  reads  a  new 
list  of  Germans  killed  or  wounded.  Did 
he  not  say  so  in  an  interview  which  he 
gave  to  an  American  correspondent? 

Keeping  that  in  mind,  go  back  into  the 
Crown  Prince's  boyhood.  He  had  two 
pet  dogs.  He  wanted  these  dogs  to  sit  on 
their  haunches  and  hold  their  forelegs  out 
straight.  It  would  be  a  pretty  sight  when 
he  took  his  dogs  out  riding  in  a  little 
basket-cart.  He  couldn't  train  one  of 
the  dogs  to  stick  out  his  forelegs  like 
ramrods.  So,  becoming  greatly  exasper- 
ated, Friedrich  Wilhelm  snatched  the 
little  animal  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
buried  its  nose  in  the  dirt.  It  choked  to 
death.  To  make  sure  that  the  other  dog 
would  hold  out  its  legs  properly,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  broke  both  of  them.  It  could 
never  bend  them.  They  were  indeed  as 
straight  as  ramrods.  His  Imperial  High- 
ness was  pleased. 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is  that 
the  Crown  Prince  is  a  genius  for  play- 
ing the  mob.  He  doesn't  care  any  more 
for  the  mob  than  does  the  Kaiser.  The 
mob  causes  his  royal  blood  to  revolt. 
The  Kaiser  tries  to  play  the  mob,  but  it 
is  exquisite  torture  for  him  to  pretend 
he  has  deep  interest  in  people  who  are 
quite  ignorant  and  unnoble.  After  acting 
his  part,  the  Kaiser,  exasperated  with  him- 
self, will  turn  around  to  a  royal  aid  and 
let  go  an  oath.  Not  the  Crown  Prince. 
He  never  shows  his  hand.  Every  time  he 
can  he  makes  the  mob  believe  they  are  the 
best  little  people  in  the  world.  What  a 
stage  director! 

Oh,  yes,  the  Crown  Prince  is  a  skilled 
publicity  man.  It  was  a  year  ago  last 
Christmas  that  he  made  a  grand-stand 
play  that  caught  not  only  the  people  but 
the  Army.  From  Field  Headquarters  he 
sent  this  telegram : 

"For  Christmas  presents  Send  my  sol- 
diers rum.  They  need  it  more  than 
Christmas  trinkets." 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  on 
cold,  damp  DtightS  in   tin    livurlies  ;1   nip  of 

rum  to  warm  the  bod\  is  a  \ «-r\  desirable 


thing.  But  leaving  out  the  pro  and  con 
of  the  question  from  the  alcoholic  point  of  ■ 
view,  any  one  familiar  with  the  German 
military  organization  knew  that  a  requisi- 
tion on  the  supply  department  would 
have  brought  the  Crown  Prince  all  the  rum 
needed  through  the  regular  Army  channels. 
Instead,  he  worked  the  grand-stand  play, 
and  the  "human"  telegram  was  repro- 
duced on  flaring  posters  and  displayed  in 
shop  windows. 

The  newspaper  caricatures  have  given 
the  world,  in  general,  the  impression  that 
the  Crown  Prince  is  a  shallow-pa  ted, 
pleasure-seeker  at  his  best.  The  writer  in 
The  Forum  reveals  a  quite  different  char- 
acter.    He  says: 

The  heir  to  the  German  throne  is  sin- 
ister. He  works  hard.  He  takes  his 
military  duties  very  seriously.  He  has 
worked  like  a  Trojan  to  perfect  himself  in 
military  science.  He  is  a  keen  student  of 
sociology  and  psychology.  He  knows  the 
teachings  of  all  the  philosophers,  and  runs 
quite  a  bit  toward  Nietzsche,  or  the  "mad 
man  of  Weimer,"  as  he  is  carelessly  called. 
The  Crown  Prince  has  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  teachings  of  that  vitriolic 
sage  who  believes  that  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  people  in  the  world,  the  small 
group  at  the  top  and  the  "herd."  The 
Crown  Prince,  of  course,  believes  that  he 
belongs  to  the  small  group.  But  he  is 
shrewd  enough  never  to  let  the  "herd" 
believe  that  he  considers  them  as  such. 
Instead  of  that  they  are  "my  people" — 
to  be.  Because  of  his  skill  as  an  actor, 
because  of  his  ruthless  ideas  on  divine 
right,  because  of  his  recklessness,  of  his 
lack  of  religious  fear — which  fear  his 
father  has — the  Crown  Prince  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  man  than  the  Kaiser. 
When  the  Kaiser  is  acting  a  part  he  shows 
it.  The  Imperial  phlegm  is  bound  to 
show.  The  Crown  Prince  cleverly  con- 
ceals it. 

He  gained  the  popularity  of  the  Army 
five  years  ago  by  a  master-stroke  of  theatri- 
calism.  The  Reichstag  was  debating  the 
Morocco  affair.  The  sentiment  of  the 
Army  was  for  war  with  France  over  the 
Agadir  incident.  The  diplomatic  senti- 
ment, as  shown  in  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollweg,  was  for 
peace.  It  came  the  turn  of  the  Junker 
leader,  Hey  deb  rand,  to  speak.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  quietly 
sitting  in  a  box  listening  to  a  debate. 
As  soon  as  the  Junker  leader  began  his 
speech  for  war  the  trim  figure  of  the 
Crown  Prince  was  seen  to  lean  con- 
spicuously over  the  box-rail.  At  every 
utterance  for  war  he  conspicuously  ap- 
plauded, personifying  the  wishes  of  the 
Army  against  the  then  peaceful  policy  of 
the  Chancellor.  From  that  time  on  the 
clever  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  the  idol  of  the 
German  Army. 

The  Army  knows  him  for  a  daredevil. 
They  know  that  he  is  a  reckless  horse- 
man, that  he  rode  ami  won  a  famous 
steeplechase  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his 
neck:  that  he  sailed  a  Zeppelin,  much  to 
his  father's  dismay;  that  he  made  an 
aeroplane  trip  with  one  of  the  Wrights, 
when  tlie  aeroplane  was  not  a  safe  vehicle; 
that  he  made  a  hunting  trip  through  India. 
risking  his  life  with  wild  beasts.  They 
know  that  during  this  war  he  has  often 
exposed  himself  to  tire  against  the  wishes 
of  tlie  old  generals  assigned  to  watch  him. 
\h  these  stunts  he  did  to  build  his  reputa- 
tion     not  because  he  liked  to  do  them.     I'm- 
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The    Hudson    Runabout    Landau 

— if  you've  been  looking  for  a  smart,  semi-closed,  two 
passenger  car,  here  it  is  — on  a  Super-Six  chassis  — 


Here  is  an  adaptable,  economical  model  for  the 
driver  who  needs  a  two-passenger  car  and  wants 
it  attractively  distinctive  at  all  times. 

With  the  top  back  and  windows  dropped,  you 
have  a  perfect  roadster.  Top  up,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration, your  car  is  snug,  compact,  ready  for  any 
season  or  weather. 

For  professional  men,  the  Runabout  Landau  is 
ideal.  Women  enthusiasts  pronounce  it  delightful. 
Its  graceful  lines,  low  swung  body  and  trim 
weather-proof  top  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
particular  taste.  The  pleasing  variety  of  colors — 
beige,  or  gray,  two  shades  of  green,  the  top  in 
Burbank  or  black  leather — gives  ample  opportunity 
for  individuality. 

And  it  is  a  Super- Six — a  1918  Super -Six.  You 
who  have  followed  automobile  development  for 
years  know  the  proven  power  and  endurance  the 
Super-Six  possesses.  You  know  that  the  happy 
experiences  of  your  friends  who  own  Hudsons  are 


backed  up  by  two  years  of  deliberate  efforts  to 
find  the  limits  of  Hudson  Super-Six  endurance  by 
races,  trans -continental  touring,  mountain  climbs. 
You  know  too  that  Hudson  engineers  have  taken 
advantage  of  all  this  experience  to  add  every  pos- 
sible refinement,  every  possible  improvement  in 
detail. 

All  this  is  summed  up  in  the  chassis  of  your 
Hudson  Runabout  Landau — just  as  it  is  in  the  nine 
other  Hudson  Models — all  fine  Super-Sixes.  This 
sum  total  means  for  you  not  only  the  style  of  car 
you  want  but  a  car  which  you  can  drive  for  years 
free  from  worry  over  the  increasing  curtailment  of 
automobile  production ;  with  a  minimum  of  concern 
over  the  increasing  shortage  of  expert  service  men. 
The  Hudson  Super-Six  is  essentially  a  war-time 
automobile. 

But  to  get  your  Super-Six — act  promptly.  Even 
now  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  do  not  have  to 
wait.  Anticipate  your  future  needs  by  placing 
your  order  at  once. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company        Detroit,  Michigan 
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GERMANY'S  PLOT  TO  CORRUPT  THE 
FOREIGN  PRESS  IN  EUROPE 


THE  arrest  of  Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely, 
publisher  of  The  Evening  Mail,  of  New 
York,  at  first  revealed  little  that  was  not 
already  known  of  the  methods  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  ends  to 
which  it  is  willing  to  go  to  push  its  propa- 
ganda among  Allied  nations.  The  at- 
tempted corruption  of  the  French  press, 
through  Bolo  Pasha — who  paid  the  su- 
preme penalty — was  an  affair  of  very 
much  the  same  sort.  In  the  case  of  The 
Mail,  each  day  has  revealed  new  angles  in 
the  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the  press  of 
America,,  and  unsuspected  tentacles  of 
Teuton  propaganda  and  its  secret  methods 
have  been  uncovered. 

To  direct  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  through  poisoned  sources 
of  information  has  cost  vast  sums  of 
money.  While!  the  German  Government 
Was  quite  willing  to  spend  freely  to  in- 
fluence the  press,  it  was  necessary  that 
more  than  one  newspaper  should  be 
"controlled"  in  order  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  campaign  here.  This  met  hod.  there- 
inn',  has  proved  enormously  expensive, 
and  generally  quite  ineffective. 

In  Europe  the  method  of  the  direct 
purchase  <>f  a  controlling  interest,  in  a 
journal  is  not  always  effective  either,  for 
"OVOT  there,"'  much  more  than  in  the 
United  states,  journalism  still  strongly 
Sounds    the    personal    note,    and    the    dilli- 
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this  recklessness,  he  received  a  reprimand 
from  his  father.  The  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Germany  must  be  kept  in  a  glass  case; 
but  the  Crown  Prince  is  forever  breaking 
the  glass.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  resents  being 
kept  under  key. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Crown  Prince's 
face  to  show  that  he  is  a  Hohenzollern. 
His  face  lacks  the  soldierly  appearance 
that  stares  out  from  the  Imperial  visage 
of  Wilhelm  II.  He  has  a  smile  that 
might  indicate  a  kind  heart  if  one  did  not 
remember  stories  of  his  youth.  How  he 
loves  the  common  people — not!  It  is  to 
his  record  that  he  took  part  in  the  golden- 
wedding  celebration  of  a  poor  Potsdam 
shoemaker.  It  is  on  record  that  he  has 
stopt  his  automobile  on  the  highway  and 
picked  up  tired  peasants,  giving  them  a 
lift  to  their  destination.  And  how  the 
Germans  love  to  tell  these  kindly  stories 
of  their  Crown  Prince!  Of  course,  one 
never  hears  how  he  led  thousands  and 
thousands  of  humble  shoemakers  and  poor 
peasants  into  the  death-trap  of  Verdun, 
long  after  there  was  any  military  reason 
for  attacking  the  place,  simply  because 
the  offensive  must  be  continued  to  save 
the  reputation  of  his  Imperial  Highness. 

Putting  the  finishing  touch  to  his  por- 
trait of  the  future  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
writer  in  The  Forum  says: 

Reducing  it  down  to  American  political 
slang,  the  Crown-  Prince  is  a  "hand- 
shaker." But  what  a  clever  one!  He  is 
so  infernally  clever  in  playing  to  the 
German  people — in  bending  them  to  his 
wishes — that  he  will  be  a  more  dangerous 
man  on  the  throne  of  Germany  than  his 
father  ever  could  be. 
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culty  of  concealing  the  identity  of  the 
dominating  spirit  of  a  newspaper  is  much 
greater.  Therefore,  in  Europe  a  surer,  and 
less  costly,  means  was  usually  employed. 

"How  much  more  reliable  and  more 
practical  is  the  plan  of  creating  an  agency 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  advertising!" 
declares  a  French  writer  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  who  says: 

This  enterprise,  after  concentrating  the 
greater  part  of  all  commercial  advertising 
in  its  own  hands,  begins  by  placing  ad- 
vertisements in  the  newspapers  on  which 
it  has  its  eye;  then  it  takes  over  all  their 
advertising  by  contract,  on  terms  which 
relieve  them  altogether  from  the  exertion 
of  seeking  advertisers.  Having  thus 
become  the  purveyor  of  their  receipts  it 
has  them  in  its  clutches,  and  directs  their 
management. 

This  plan  is  clearly  revealed  in  a  passage 
of  a  paper  in  the  German  review,  Der 
Tilrmer,  of  February,  1915,  in  which  the 
principle  is  set  forth  that  "inasmuch  as 
the  advertisements  yield  the  major  part 
of  the  receipts  of  a  newspaper,  it  is  usually 
the  case  that  the  contractors  for  the  ad- 
vertising have  large  influence  over  it." 

One  can  see  what  powerful  political 
control  can  be  exerted  by  a  large  concern 
having  a  monopoly  of  advertising,  when 
that  concern  is  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
Government;  one  can  imagine  how  fully 
it  can  keep  that  Government  posted  as  to 
all  matters  political,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  military;  one  divines  what  im- 
portant services  it  can  render  to  the  com- 
merce of  its  own  country — in  this  case 
Germany — by  supplying  its  nationals  with 
information  as  to  the  advertising  done  by 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  operating, 
and  as  to  other  matters,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  its  compatriots  to  the 
detriment  of  the  producers  of  their  adopted 
country. 

"This  is  not  mere  hypothesis  on  our 
part,"  says  the  writer  in  The  Atlantic, 
who  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of 
"the  great  German  advertising  agency  of 
Haasenstein  &  Vogler,  of  Berlin": 

A  Swiss  named  Georg,  established  at 
Geneva  as  correspondent  of  a  German 
advertising  agency,  had  formed,  in  1882, 
with  two  Germans,  Haasenstein,  of  Berlin, 
and  Vogler,  of  Hamburg,  an  agency  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Haasenstein  &  Vogler. 

Haasenstein  &  Vogler  having,  in  1885, 
set  up  an  agency  in  Berlin  without 
a  distinctive  name,  the  latter  took  over 
such  rights  as  its  founders  individually 
owned  in  the  Geneva  concern;  but,  in 
1890,  as  the  agency  was  desirous  of  ex- 
tending its  activities,  chiefly  in  the  [satin 
countries — Italy  and  France  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Berlin  agency  to  dis- 
appear, so  far  as  outward  appearances 
went,  from  the  Geneva  concern.  So  it 
turned  over  its  interests  therein  to  Georg. 
He  transferred  them,  some  months  later. 
to  a  new  agency  which  he  formed  at 
Geneva,  and  which  he  still  manages.  The 
new  concern  retained  the  German  name, 
with  a  hoard  of  directors  which  was  abso- 
lutely in  Georg's  hands. 

Thanks    to    this    series    of    cessions    and 

transformations,    it    might    he    supposed 

that   t  lie  agenc\    was  a  Swiss  affair,  whereas 

in  reality  it  was  simply  a  continuation 
and  development  <>r  the  concern  originally 
formed  \>\  a  Swiss  and  two  Germans.  • 

Georg,    who    continued     to    act     as    the 


chief  representative  and  confidential  agent 
of  the  house  of  Haasenstein  &  Vogler,  of 
Berlin,  had  in  his  own  name  1,501  shares 
of  1,000  marks,  out  of  2,000  shares  of 
capital  in  that  concern;  he  kept  them  in 
his  name  till  the  middle  of  1916.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  "king-pin"  of  both  the 
German  and  the  Swiss  concerns;  but  he 
was  also,  as  we  shall  see,  the  "king-pin" 
of  the  Italian  house  of  Haasenstein  & 
Vogler,  as  well  as  of  the  French — or  so 
designated — establishment  founded  later 
under  the  name  of  European  Advertising 
Agency. 

It  was  on  December  10,  1902,  that 
Georg  launched  the  Italian  agency,  called 
Haasenstein  &  Vogler,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Henry  Georg,  also  a 
Swiss  citizen.  The  capital  was  fixt  at  a 
modest  figure — an  interesting  fact  to  note; 
it  was  only  200,000  francs.  How  could  so 
insignificant  a  sum  suffice  to  carry  on  a 
business  which  amounted  of  late  years  to 
15,000,000  francs  ($3,000,000)  annually? 

We  must  conclude  that  a  large  capital 
is  not  essential  to  an  undertaking  of  this 
sort.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it,  when  we 
analyze  the  way  in  which  the  agency  was 
operated  among  our  Latin  Allies,  and 
especially  when  we  remark  that  the  secret 
of  its  success  consisted  in  the  advances, 
of  varying  proportions,  which  it  consented 
to  make  on  account  of  its  contracts  with 
the  Italian  newspapers,  which  were  rarely 
supplied  with  adequate  funds.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  the  money 
came  from  Germany,  and  that  they  placed 
their  capital  at  so  modest  a  figure  only  to 
avoid  paying  taxes  to  the  Italian  Treasury. 

Once  established,  the  concern  installed 
branches  in  the  principal  Italian  cities, 
and  entrusted  their  management,  in  most 
cases,  to  Germans. 

As  showing  the  means  adopted  to  con- 
trol the  newspapers  which  were  selected 
to  enable  them  to  spread  German  propa- 
ganda and  gather  information,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  contracts  binding  eighty- 
one  Italian  newspapers,  even  at  this  date, 
to  the  firm  of  Haasenstein  &  Vogler,  of 
Milan — in  other  words,  Berlin — are  quoted 
by  the  writer  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

The    management    of    the    binds 

itself  to  prevent  the  publication,  in  the 
guise  either  of  editorial  matter,  or  of 
correspondence  in  the  body  of  the  paper — 
and  especially  in  the  columns  not  devoted 
to  advertisements — of  articles  capable  of 
impairing  in  any  possible  way  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  the  paper. 

Haasenstein  &  Vogler  shall  have  the 
right  to  refuse  advertisements  coming 
from  a  rival  agency,  as  well  as  those  offered 
at  a  lower  rat*'  than  that  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  the  paper,  for  which  they  do  not 
deem  it  advisable,  for  special  reasons,  to 
make  a  reduction  in  rates. 

They  shall  also  he  entitled  to  refuse 
advertisements  at  lull  rates  when  they  do 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  aooepl  them. 

The  contracting  parties  agree  to  main- 
tain the  most  absolute  secrecy  concerning 

the  terms  of  this  contract,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  agreements  that  may  hereafter  be 
entered  into  between  them. 

Under  such  a  contract   the  newspaper 

practically  placed  control  of  its  columns  in 

the  hands  of  the  German  agenoy. 

The  mask  was  torn  from  this  artful 
plot  by  .Nan  Ajallnrt  who.  sa\  B  The 
Atlantic'*  authority,  wrote  in   the    \  "..'•//<■ 
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How  a  Great  Company  Protects  You 

Against  Higher  Prices  f°r  Standard  Product 

By  Burton    Wynne 

How  after  two  decades  of  selling  at  #100,  the  price  of  the  Oliver 

Typewriter,  latest  model,  was  reduced  to  $-\().      I  low  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  for  the  public.    I  f  war-time  economies 

and  efficiencies  interest  you,  this  account  claims  your  attention. 


This  is  the  story — simply  told — of  a 
new  idea,  how  it  was  conceived,  how  it 
was  executed. 

It  tells  how  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  resisted  an  increase  in  its  price 
to  $110  or  $125 — how  this  resistance 
marked  a  revolutionary  step  in  selling. 
And  a  distinct  achievement  in  business 
annals. 

Heralding  Lower  Prices 

It  heralds  lower  prices,  instead  of 
higher.  And  an  unusual  saving.  It  tells 
how  economies  were  attained.  And 
how  you  profit. 

It  is  about  the  $100  Oliver,  which, 
with  the  Declaration  of  War,  was  re- 
duced to  $49. 

What  other  article  do  you  know  that 
is  now  half  price? 

New  Thrift  Ideas 

The  $49  Oliver  is  not  a  substitute,  nor 
a  cheaper,  war-time  model.  It  is  the 
identical  $100  machine,  with  the  same 
materials  and  the  same  precise  work- 
manship. 

It  is  a  machine  such  as  all  would 
expect  to  rise  in  price,  considering  the 
tendencies  of  the  times,  the  higher  cost 
of  metals  and  labor. 

Here  is  how  the  price  was  cut  in  two : 
The  $51  which  you  now  save  used  to 
towards  selling  you  a  typewriter.    This 
extravagance  is  no  longer  necessary. 

There  are  no  longer  15,000  Oliver 
salesmen  and  agents.    Nor  costly  branch 


BOUGHT  AND  USED  BY 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Lord  &  Thomas 
Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
New  York  Edison  Co. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 

American  Bridge  Company 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
Diamond  Match  Company 

Fore  River  Ship   Building  Corporation 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Boston  Elevated  Railway 
And  over  600,000  others. 


houses  in  50  cities.  In  dozens  of  daring 
ways  the  Oliver  executives  gain  new 
economies.    Every  Belling  waste  is  taboo. 

This  is  the  new-day  way  of  distribu- 
tion. Only  the  sales  plan  is  changed. 
Not  the  machine.  You  get  a  brand  new 
Oliver  latest  model,  yet  save  $51.  All 
by  avoiding  wasteful  ways. 

All  the  further  details  are  told,  all  the 
facts  exposed  in  an  amazing  document 
entitled  'The  High  Cost  of  Type- 
writers—The  Reason  and  the  Remedy," 
which  the  coupon  below  brings. 

The  Plan  Today 

The  new  Oliver  plan  has  been  a  great 
success.  The  Oliver  goes  direct  from 
the  makers  to  you.  You  are  your  own 
salesman  and  thus  save  $51. 

Here  is  the  idea.    Note  its  simplicity. 

You  mail  the  coupon  and  the  Oliver 
comes  for  Five  Days'  Free  Trial.  No 
money  down. 

If  you  keep  it,  pay  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
month.  If  you  return  it,  even  the  trans- 
portation charges  are  refunded. 

Note — We  hope  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  $49  price.  But  if  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  continues  to  t»o  up, 
we  may  be  forced  to  increase  this  price. 
We  do  not  wish  to.  But  we  advise  you 
to  act  now  to  be  certain  of  getting  your 
Oliver  Nine  at  $49. 


$2,000,000  Guarantee 

Remember  a  $2,000,000  concern 
guarantees  this  $49  Oliver  to  be  the 
identical  $100  Oliver — not  the  slightest 
c  hange  has  taken  place-.  It  is  the-  No.  9, 
the  latest  and  best  Oliver,  used  by  many 
of  the  greatest  businesses. 

The  Oliver  has  a  standard  key-board, 
so  that  all  may  turn  to  it  and  use  it  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation.  It  is  easy  to 
operate  and  famed  for  fine  workmanship 
and  durability. 

Over  000,000  Olivers  have  been  sold. 
Save  $51   This  Easy  Way 

At  any  price,  you  cannot  buy  a  finer 
typewriter  than  The  Oliver.  If  any 
machine  should  cost  $100,  it  is  this 
splendid  No.  9. 

At  $49,  you  save  $51  without  the 
slightest  sacrifice.  In  fact,  you  get  t lie- 
utmost  for  your  money. 

And  you  are  encouraging  a  great 
movement.  You  are  recognizing  and 
practicing  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Thrift  and  Efficiency. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now  and  send  for 
either  The  Oliver  or  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Canadian  I'rice,  $62.65 

The  Ol.ver 
Typewriter  Company 

103B  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 

NOl  i:    CAREFULLY-     This 
i oupon  will  bring  jrou  either  the 
Oliver    Nine    for    free    tti.il    or 
tin tlnr  information,  (.heel, 
fully  \\liii  h  you  wii  li 


The  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company 
103B  Oliver  Typewrite! 
Building: 

Chicago,  111. 


Ship  mo  a  now  Oliver  Nine 

lor  fr.  1  'l.i .   '  free  hi  a  i  |  ion    II 

1   k.  ep  it.  I  will  pay  lag  .it  the 

rate  of  $3  per  month.   The  tltli  to 

n  11, .mi  111  -, .11  mini  full)  paid  foi 

bippinf  iminl   i 
1  in   doe    hi. 1  place  me  under  any  ob 
Illation  to  buy     If  I  chooeefto  return 
the  Oliver,  I  "ill    hip  ll  I 
pen*  .it  the  end  of  I    e d 
1 )..  not  icnd  .1  machine  until  I  ordi 

M.ii     DM    vour    Look    "I  Ik-     High    (  o  '    ■> 
Typewriter!     The  Rea  on  and  the'Remed 

italog  awl  further  Information. 
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GMC  Trucks  Are  Helping 
Build  for  the  Nation 's  Needs 


Today's  Short  Cut  Between  Supply  and  Demand 


BETWEEN  the  source  of 
building  supply  and  the 
builder's  scaffold  stretches  a 
wide  industrial  gulf.  That  gulf 
is  the  problem  of  transportation. 

To  produce  is  the  earliest  step 
in  organized  industry;  the  con- 
sumption of  the  product  com- 
pletes the  course. 

Between  these  two  comes  the 
all-essential  connecting  link — 
distribution. 

Transportation  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  distribution,  so  on  trans- 
portation depends  the  very  life 
of  commerce. 

GMC  Trucks  are  helping  build 
for  the  nation's  needs  in  times 
of  unusual    stress.     They   are 


taking  an  important  part  in 
winning  the  greatest  of  all  wars 
by  building  factories  and  muni- 
tion plants  and  extending  the 
nation's  highways. 

In  this  work,  as  in  every  line 
of  heavy  hauling  duty,  GMC 
Trucks  are  rugged  and  ready 
enough  for  every  demand. 

Every  step  in  GMC  engineer- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the 
truck  industry  has  been  in  that 
direction. 

Every  GMC  is  road  tested. 

Let  Your  Next  Truck  Be  a  GMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Branches  and  Distributors  In  Principal  Cities 


OS:) 


TRUCKS 
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Revue,  of  February  7,  L918,  under  the  title 
"In  Italy,  a  War-Journey ;  February  to 
May.  Mill)": 

In  the  course  of  thirty  years  of  friendly 
relations.  German  agents  had  insinuated 
themselves  into  editorial  sanctums  and 
printing-offices.  But  they  had  more  re- 
liable methods.  They  had  monopolized 
the  advertising  business  by  means  of  the 
so-called  Swiss  agency  of  Haasenstein  & 
Vogler,  which  worked  with  feverish  energy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     The  ureal 

newspapers    were    able    to    resist    and    hold 

their  own;  l>ut  a  large  number  had  to 
expose  between  suspending  publication  and 
bending  the  knee,  that  is  to  say.  accepting 
doctored  dispatches  and  carrying  on  a 
campaign  for  the  Central  Empires. 

Despite  its  maneuvering  the  German- 
Swiss-Italian  concern  was  unable  to  keep 
Italy  out  of  the  war,  and  fearful  that  it 
might  have  compromised  itself- or  in 
an  effort  to  build  a  foundation  for  further 
campaigning-  it  changed  its  name  to  the 
Unione  di  Pubblicita  Italiana  (Italian 
Advertising  Union).  Says  the  writer  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

It  did  more  than  that:  it  changed  its 
quarters  and  established  itself  in  less 
pretentious  offices;  and  still  more — it 
changed  the  managers  of  its  branches. 
whose  Teutonic  names  disclosed  too  plainly 
their  real  nationality. 

As  it  was  accessary,  however,  that  the 
management  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  trustworthy  person,  it  retained  one 
of  the  two  former  managers,  Wunen- 
burger;  but  in  the  documents  in  which  his 
name  appears,  he  is  described  as  a  native 
of  Geneva,  altho  he  had  been  previously 
declared  to  have  been  born  at  Kehl.  This 
is  a  proceeding  which  was  repeated,  as  we 
shall  see,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  European  Agency,  at  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  this  attempt  to  disguise 
the  Haasenstein  it  Vogler  concern  was 
characterized  as  it  deserved  to  be  by  a 
certain  number  of  Italian  papers. 

On  July  29,  1916,  La  Sera  said: 

"A  typical  example  of  the  artifices  by 
which  the  Germans  have  been  able  to 
exploit  us,  and  are  exploiting  lis  still,  is 
presented  by  the  advertising  industry, 
which,  so  far  as  a  very  large  number  of 
Italian  newspapers  is  concerned,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  purely  German  concern,  the 
house  of  Haasenstein  &  Vogler.  Up  to 
yesterday  it  has  appeared  under  the  mask 
of  an  anonymous  Swiss  advertizing  agency, 
whose  place  is  taken  to-day  by  the  Unione 
di  Pubblicita  Italiana. 

"Under  this  deceptive  name,  Haasen- 
stein &  Vogler  continue  to  hold  a  monopoly 
of  insertions  on  the  fourth  page  of  our 
newspapers,  which  believe,  as  does  the 
general  public,  that  the  aforesaid  concern, 
which  is  attempting  to-day  to  hide  its 
German  name  behind  an  Italian  designa- 
tion, is  a  Swiss  commercial  house,  whose 
members  and  capital  stock  have  no  con- 
nection with  a  house  organized,  managed, 
and  financed  by  Germans. 

"The  chicanery  and  contempt  with 
which  we  are  treated  could  not  be  more  out- 
rageous, because  the  house  of  Haasenstein 
&  Vogler,  even  if  it  can  as  a  matter  of  law 
be  held  to  be  Swiss,  has  always  been  Ger- 
man both  ethnologicallyand  financially." 

Greater  difficulty  was  encountered  in 
establishing  the  Berlin  concern  in  France, 
where  a  German  firm  name  meant  disaster 


to  its  plans.  Finally  it  was  decided  that 
Georg,  because  of  his  Swiss  nationality, 
might  be  successful  in  putting  over  the 
Paris  scheme  by  purchasing  one  or  more 
firms  already  established  there.  The 
plan  was  successful  and  the  European 
Advertising  Agency  was  born  and  began 
to  plant  its  roots  in  France.  Hut  Georg, 
the  masterful  Teutonic-Swiss  propagandist, 
had  gone  further  and  had  taken  precau- 
tions  lest   the    plan    to   gain    control    of   the 

press  should  fail.  He  founded  at  Geneva 
the  Societ-  Generale  d'Affichage,  which 
was  to  accomplish  through  bill-posting 
what  the  European  Advertising  Agency 
proposed  to  do  through  the  newspapers. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  writer  says: 

In  the  first,  days  of  its  existence  this 
bill-posting  agency  succeeded  in  acquiring 
certain  French  establishments,  already  in 
existence,  which  it  allowed  to  keep  on 
operating  under  their  former  names.  In 
1913  it  had  branches  in  the  following  towns 
in  France:  Agen,  Bayonne,  Biarritz,  Bor- 
deaux, Cannes,  Evian,  Luchon,  Marseilles, 
Mentone,  Montauban,  Nice,  Royan,  and 
Toulouse.  In  1917  the  list  included  the 
following  additional  names:  Aix-les-Bains. 
Albi,  Annemasse,  Arcachon,  Chamonix, 
Divonne,  Narbonne,  Perpignan,  SouiUac- 
sur-Mer,  and  Thonon.  •  •  ■  By  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Societe  d'Affichage  and  its  grip 
on  the  French  bill-posting  agencies,  Georg 
and,  through  him,  the  European  Advertising 
Agency  were  able,  whenever  they  chose, 
to  threaten  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  the  newspapers,  and  resort  to  adver- 
tising on  the  bill-boards. 

Inadvertently  the  European  Agency 
admitted  its  connection  with  the  old 
German  concern  when,  in  a  letter  intro- 
ducing itself  to  The  Malay  Mail,  it  stated, 
"We  have  been  established  for  thirty-five 
years  as  advertising  agents."  This  is 
manifestly  an  admission  that  the  Euro- 
pean Agency,  established  in  1912,  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Haasenstein,  Vogler  & 
Georg  concern,  born  in  1882. 

An  American  campaign  was  opened  in 
1914,  when  the  Agency  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  all  the  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns and  business  houses  throughout  the 
country,  in  which  it  said: 

"Mr.  Jean  If.  Fulgeras,  associate  of  this 
company,  will  be  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September,  and  will  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  you 
in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  extending 
your  market  into  France  and  Continental 
Europe. 

"Our  extensive  organization — we  are 
the  sole  'Foreign'  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  the  most  important  newspapers 
of  France — enables  us  not  only  to  offer 
efficient  advertising  service,  but  to  secure, 
if  desired,  the  services  of  reliable,  energetic 
selling  agents." 

Thus  we  find  a  Boclic  concern  offering 
to  supply  American  manufacturers  with 
"reliable,  energetic  selling  agents"  to 
distribute  their  products  in  our  country:  a 
Borhc  concern  undertaking  to  control,  with 
a  staff  selected  by  itself,  the  course  of 
commercial  transactions  between  the  United 
States  and  France!  With  what  object? 
We  can  easily  guess. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  actual  control, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  advertising  of  a 


newspaper  does  not  necessarily  influence 
its  editorial  policy,  which  may  well  remain 
independent  despite  that,  circumstance'.' 
To  prove  the  contrary  it  will  suffice  to 
recall  the  silence  of  the  great  newspapers 

concerning  the  disclosures  that  we  made 
as  to  the  origin,  the  object,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  tin  European  Agency.  That  silence 
on  their  part  was  all  the  more  significant 
because  our  campaign  was  based  upon 
documents  easily  verifiable,  which  any  one 
could  procure,  as  they  were  matters  of 
public  record. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  German 
agency,  having  been  sequestered  by  the 
French  courts,  is  being  reconstituted 
under  another  name,  to  continue  tin- 
work  projected  by  Haasenstein  ix.  Vogler 
and  carried  on  by  that  house  in  French 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  These  fears  are 
not  chimerical  if  we  reflect  upon  the  effort 
that  the  Germans  are  Bure  to  make  to 
introduce  their  products  into  the  Entente 
countries  alter  the  war.  As  the  Allies 
will  refuse  to  purchase  commodities  which 
bear  the  German  label,  the  Germans  will 
not  fail  to  disguise  them  and  to  offer  them 
under  new  names  with  the  same  cynicism 
that  they  displayed  in  changing  the  name 
of  Haasenstein  &  Vogler  at  Geneva  and 
Milan. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


M 


ISS  KATHERINE  LANSING,  sister 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  with 
her  sister  Emma,  has  been  engaged  in 
canteen  work  in  France  in  connection  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  since  1917,  has 
naturally  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  conditions  just  behind  the  lines.  In  a 
letter  to  her  brother,  however,  she  tells  of 
a  strenuous  fourteen-hour  "bit" — from 
ten  oVloek  at  night  to  noon  the  next  day — 
which  she  put  in  alone  among  the  wounded 
at  an  evacuation  hospital  with  a  German 
air-raid  pulled  off  as  a  side  show.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Teuton 
drive  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  in  her 
letter,  which  is  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Miss  Lansing  writes: 

Tuesday  the  ambulances  kept  going  by 
with    the    wounded,    and    Tuesday    night 

Miss    E took   one    person   and    went 

to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  at 
the  evacuation  hospital.  We  did  not  all 
go.  as  she  was  not  willing.  About  ten 
o'clock  she  came  back  for  five  more  people. 
Emma  could  not  go.  as  she  was  on  night 
duty  in  the  canteen,  but  I  went  with  four 
others,  and  I  never  spent  such  a  strange 
night.  As  soon  as  1  reached  the  hospital 
1  was  asked  if  1  would  go  into  one  of  the 
barracks  where  the  more  lightly  wounded 
were  and  interpret  between  the  French 
doctors  and  the  English. 

The  hospital  is  a  huge  place  with  wooden 
shacks  for  the  different  wards  and  spreads 
Over  a  great  deal  of  ground.  I  was  taken 
into  one  of  these  barracks  crowded  with 
people,  becoming  more  crowded  as  th> 
night  went  on.  There  were  both  English 
and  French,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  the 
names  of  all  the  English,  their  regiments, 
enlistments,  and  so  on,  and  find  out  where 
they  were  wounded.  I  was  told  what  to 
do,  then  left  alone,  and  there  I  was  all 
night,  the  room  crowded  with  French, 
Algerians,  blacks,  and  English. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  poor  things 
laid    down   as    they    could   on   the    floors, 
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A  Vision  Fulfilled 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


The  Austin  Method  has  met 
the  test  of  such  seemingly  im- 
possible tasks  as  the  erection, 
complete,  of  120,000  square  feet 
on  one  job  in  30  working-days; 
540,000  square  feet,  more  than  a 
mile  of  building  on  one  job,  in 
55  calendar-days. 


On  March  16th  ground 
was  broken;  on  April  5th  the 
steel  was  up;  another  week 
a?id  the  roof  was  fi?iishedl 
In  30  working-days  from  the 
date  of  contract — a  completed 
building,  120, 000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  delivered  to 
the  owner,  broom  cleaned, 
windows  washed,  ready  for 
useful  occupancy! 

This  is  one  record  of  a  vision  ful- 
filled. 

Five  years  ago  Samuel  Austin  saw 
the  possibilities  of  such  service  to 
industry 

He  had  a  well-founded  belief  that 
better     industrial    buildings    could    be 


AUSTIN 


built  in  a  shorter  time.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  worth-while  benefits  to  the 
country  at  large  would  result — that 
building  costs  would  be  lowered — that 
capital  returns  would  be  advanced — 
that  labor  would  be  conserved  and 
production  increased. 

Upon  such  a  faith  and  with  such  an 
ideal  before  him  he  devised  the  method 
and  started  to  build  the  organization 
that  have,  in  the  past  decade,  so  com- 
pletely revolutionized  America's  idea 
of  speed,  quality,  and  economy  in 
the  erection  of  permanent  factory- 
buildings. 

Many  of  the  country's  largest  cor- 
porations, in  34  different  industries, 
have  profited  by  the  fulfillment  of. this 
vision  and  foresight.  There  are  miles 
of  buildings  in  all  parts  ot  the  country 
and  in  Canada  and  foreign  countries 
that  testify,  to  the  practical  working  * 
of  the  Austin  method  of  standard  con- 
struction. 

STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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How  Standardization  Became  a 
Force  in  the  Nation's  Building 


are  ten  types  of  Austin 
Factory- Buildings, 
r  unlimited  adaptations 
practically  all  industrial  require- 
ments can  be  easily  met.  Nos. 
1,  2  and  3  can  be  delivered  in  30 
working-days;  Nos.  4,  5,  o,  7 
and  10  in  60  working-days;  Nos. 
8  and  9  in  slightly  longer  time. 


A  manufacturer  of  saws  once  made 
8,500  different  models;  now  less  than 
500  meet  the  laborer  s  need. 

A  plow  maker  s  line  is  2,000  models 
long,  yet  25  will  answer  the  farmers 
purpose. 

Automobile  and  truck  builders;  stove, 
hardware  and  garment  makers  have  all 
made  equally  significant  discoveries. 

At  the  same  time  Austin  Engineers, 
followed  by  other  builders  throughout 
the  country,  have  applied  standardized 
methods  to  industrial  construction  with 
economic  results  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence. 

Austin  Plans  Standardized  long  ago — With 
the  advantage  of  40  years'  experience  in  the 
erection  of  special  industrial  buildings,  Austin 
Engineers  have  found  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country's  factory  building 
needs  can  be  fully  met  with  a  comparatively 
few  standard  building  units. 

Economical  Purchase  of  Building  Materials — 
Not  alone  quantity  purchasing  but  timely 
purchasing  has  proved  of  financial  benefit  to 
many  Austin  customers. 

Austin  Pre- Construction  Saves  Time — Know- 
ing the  requirements  of  industrial  building  in 
advance  much  of  the  steel  work  has  been  pre- 


fabricated,  steel   sash   has  been   made  ready 
for  installation,  and  lumber  sawed  to  length. 

A  ustin  Materials  Delivered  with  Dispatch — 
With  essential  materials  in  stock,  at  strategic 
points  east  of  the  Mississippi,  quick  and 
opportune  deliveries  have  been  made  to 
Austin  jobs.  Costly  waiting  has  been  elim- 
inated. 

Co-Ordination  of  Building  Operations — By 
a  co-ordination  of  each  step  in  construction 
Austin  Engineers  have  built  permanently  and 
quickly.  Frequent  repeating  of  the  same 
building  operation  has  approached  perfection. 

A  Definite  Price,  for  the  Owner — Standard- 
ized construction  has  automatically  placed 
costs  on  a  more  solid  foundation.  By  lump 
sum,  cost  plus  percentage  or  cost  plus  fee 
contracts  the  Austin  method  has  eliminated 
guess  work  and  given  the  owner  a  definite 
price. 

Recognizing  the  economic  advantages  of 
a  country-wide  application  of  better  build- 
ing practice,  the  Austin  Company  will  gladly 
co-operate  with  manufacturers,  engineers  and 
builders  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  its 
experience. 

The  Austin  Book  of  Buildings  contains 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  building 
operations  which  may  offer  suggestions  of 
value  to  others.  This  book  will  be  sent  to 
any  business  address. 

To  those  manufacturers  whose  need  for 
more  floor  space  is  urgent,  the  use  of  long 
distance  telephone  or  telegraph  is  suggested. 
Austin  Engineers  are  always  ready  for  an 
immediate  conference. 
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under    the    tables,    and    on    the    tables, 


bloody  bandages  all  around.  I  had  made 
out  all  the  English  papers  by  about  2:30 
o'clock.  In  the  midst  of  it,  about  one 
o'clock,  we  had  an  air-raid,  and  I  can  tell 
you  the  bombs  never  sounded  so  loud  as 
they  did  out  there,  all  alone  with  those 
wounded  men.  In  the  midst  of,  it  some 
one  opened  the  door  and  called  "A  I'abri," 
and  those  who  were  able  left  the  shack  and 
went  to  the  abri. 

I  went  out  to  see  how  it  was,  and  found 
many  of  them  standing  outside,  as  the 
abri  was  full.  About  four  o'clock  it 
began  to  be  light  and  I  wondered  whether 
the  others  had  gone  home,  but  as  I  was 
alone  with  all  those  men  I  did  not  like  to 
leave.  A  little  later  some  of  the  officials 
came  in,  and  then  began  the  task  of  fit- 
ting the  papers  to  the  men  and  getting 
them  off  in  the  train.  They  wanted  me  to 
stay  to  read  the  names,  as  they  were 
difficult  to  pronounce.  I-  made  another 
list  of  men  who  had  to  go  off  on  stretchers, 
told  the  doctors  in  French  where  they  were 
wounded,  and  so  on,  and  did  not  get  back 
to  the  house  until  noon.  It  was  rather  a 
long  stretch  from  ten  o'clock  the  night 
before,  especially  as  1  had  nothing  to 
drink  or  eat. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  canteen. 

Some  of  the  people  in were  beginning 

to  leave  and  the  inhabitants  were  all 
gathered  in  knots  around  the  street.  The 
military  movement  through  the  town  was 
something  amazing.  Of  course,  excite- 
ment ran  high.  We  spent  all  our  days  and 
nights — till  Saturday  night — at  the  hos- 
pital, with  only  two  people  left  at  the 
canteen. 

"I  do  not  believe  any  one  can  dream 
of  such  suffering,  such  patience,  such 
heroism,  or  such  terrible  human  wreckage,'-' 
she  says.  And  of  the  work  for  those  with- 
out technical  medical  knowledge,  she 
writes: 

We  found  more  than  we  coidd  do  even 
with  our  lack  of  knowledge,  giving  the 
men  water,  washing  their  bloody  faces, 
interpreting  between  the  English  and 
French  doctors  and  wishing  we  could  go  a 
hundred  times  as  fast.  One  French  boy  I 
brought  water  to,  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  face,  he  had  waited  so  long  for 
it — and  for  a  French  boy  to  cry  like  that 
means  more  than  other  nationalities. 

1  have  found  that  you  can  bear  seeing 
the  most  terrible  wounds  if  you  are  doing 
something.  I  was  so  afraid  1  would  not 
have  the  courage,  but  when  1  was  doing 
something  I  did  not  think  of  that  side  of 
it.  I  went  into  the  operating-room — or, 
rather,  the  room  where  the  wounds  were 
cleansed  and  dresl  and  gave  water  to 
the  men  on  the  tables,  but  the  hardest 
thing  was  to  give  milk  or  water  to  the 
men  whose  faces  were  Completely  smashed 

to  pieces.  No  words  could  describe  such 
sublime  endurance  of  suffering. 

Friday  night  we  had  a  heavy  air- 
raid.     Miss    E ,    Miss    L ,    and    I 

were  in  bed  and  were  caught  in  the  house 
before  we  could  go  to  the  cave,  and  I 
must  say  we  were  all  pretty  scared,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  those  at  the 
canteen  and  the  hospital.  When  a  break 
came  we  made  a  dash  for  the  cave  next 
door,  but  the  next  day  we  had  mattresses 
taken  to  one  of  i  he  champagne  oaves  and 
all   seventeen  of  us  slept    there    at   least 

tried  to  sleep. 

The  hospitals  were  evacuated  Saturday, 
so  alter  Saturdav  there  was  nothing  more 
for  us  to  do  there,  and  we  went  back  to 
canteen    work.      Saturday     nighl     came    a 


telegram  from  the  Ambassador,  a°king 
the  General  to  make  possible  Emma's 
and  my  return  to  Paris.  Of  course,  we 
could  not  leave  like  cowards  before  the, 
rest  of  the  unit  left,  so  we  sent  the  telegram 
to  him,  saying  that  unless  he  had  bad  news 
for  us  from  home  we  preferred  not  to  leave 
— telling  him  to  cable  you  that  we  were  well 
and  well  taken  care  of. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  first  obus  (shell) 
fell  in  the  town,  and  that  night  it  was 
decided  that  ten  of  us  should  leave,  seven 
staying,    Emma  and   I   among  them,   but 

Monday  morning  Miss  E said  only  the 

four   who    could   run   cars   were   to   stay. 

Some   went   to   ,   some   to   ,   and 

seven  of  us  came  here. 

We  had  musettes  packed  for  several 
days  ready  to  leave — expecting  two  of 
them  were  the  only  things  each  of  us  could 
take,  but  as  we  came  in  a  big  Red-Cross 
truck  we  each  brought  a  suitcase  besides. 
However,  most  of  our  things  are  in  two 
trunks  in . 

This  is  a  very  quaint,  picturesque 
town,  with  many  old  buildings.  We  went 
to  ten  places  to  find  a  place  to  stay,  and 
Emma  and  I  are  with  the  widow  of  a 
doctor — a  quaint  house  with  a  lovely 
garden,  where  I  am  writing  now — the 
house  much  run  down.  We  have  a  very 
small  room,  for  which  the  lady  allows  us 
to  pay  one  franc  a  day.  She  wished  noth- 
ing to  be  paid,  as  we  are  working  for  the 
French.  We  take  our  meals  at  the  hotel — 
very  near.  All  seven  of  us  are  scattered 
around.  A  French  canteen  is  to  be  opened 
here  and  we  expect  to  help  in  opening  it, 
at  least  two  or  three  of  us. 

Trains  are  uncertain,  but  this  letter 
may  reach  you,  as  I  hope  it  will.  Don't 
worry  about  us!  We  shall  not  run  into 
danger,  and  if  it  comes  to  us  you  don't 
want  us  to  run  away  from  it,  but  take  it 
as  bravely  as  other  people  do. 


Here  is  confirmation  of  a  spy  story  that 
was  told  after  the  opening  of  the  battle  of 
Picardy  related  at  first  hand  by  First 
Lieut.  Bernard  Hhoades,  of  the  407th 
Telegraph  Battalion  and  former  first 
baseman  of  the  Princeton  nine,  who 
writes  to  the  folk  at  home  from  ''Some- 
where in  France"  this  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Suit: 

Here's  a  yarn  about  a  guy  who  would 
have  had  Brodie  lasht  to  the  mast  if  he 
had  put  it  across.  I'll  say  he  made  a 
good  trial  anyway.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  drive  a  British  Major-General 
was  directing  movements  of  his  division 
when  a  British  staff  car  drove  up  and  a 
"brass  hat"  got  out.  Reporting  to  the 
General,  he  said: 

"Sir,  the  division  on  your  right  has 
been  forced  back  and  your  flank  is  in  the 
air.  Orders  are  that  your  division  will 
fall  back  to  this  place,"  indicating  a  point 
on  the  map  some  two  miles  in  the  rear. 

The  General  had  nothing  to  do  but  obey, 
and    was  on    the   point   of  issuing  orders   to 

effect  the  retirement  when  a  Canadian 
Colonel  standing  near  said  to  the  staff 
officer: 

"That's  funny.  I've  been  on  duty  some 
time  with  that  division  and  I  don't  re- 
member you." 

The  other  chap  allowed  that  was  funny, 
that  he  had  been  there  for  some  time; 
he  knew  all  the  units  of  the  division,  called 
their  officers  by  their  first  names  and 
generally  had  the  dope,  still  the  Canuck 
was  skeptical  he  must  have  come  from 
down  near  the  New  England  border  and 
tinallv     asked     to    see     the    officer's     papers. 


Business  of  searching  through  pockets  as 
for  return  check  after  intermission. 

Then  the  chap  thought  he  had  jolly 
well  come  away  in  such  a  hurry  he'd 
forgotten  'em;  beastly  careless.  The 
Canuck  thought  he'd  jolly  well  have  to 
be  searched,  beastly  careful.  They  found 
papers  all  right;  only  they  were  written 
in  that  language  which  defines  "treaty" 
as  a  "scrap  of  paper." 

Well,  there  was  plenty  of  good  first- 
class  material  at  hand  for  a  firing-squad. 
The  chauffeur  was  a  Hun,  too,  so  they 
had  a  little  party,  and  the  only  thing 
they  didn't  shoot  up  was  the  car;  that  was 
returned  to  duty  after  being  fumigated. 
The  division  is  still  in  the  same  place  and 
so  are  the  two  Huns;  each  with  several 
bullet-holes  where  the  Iron  Cross  might 
have  been. 

The  Lieutenant  writes  lightly  of  the  sad 
effect  of  the  war  on  American  embonpoint: 

1  met  one  of  the  horrors  of  war  the 
other  day  to  a  fare-you-well.  He  was 
a  chap  I  used  to  know  in  New  York,  and 
when  1  knew  him  he  had  two  great  passions 
— one  was  building  houses  and  the  other 
was  seeing  that  the  bartenders  got  plenty 
of  exercise. 

When  I  met  him  this  time  he  looked 
like  the  after-picture  Jof  one  of  those 
"Before  and  After  Using"  hVsh-reduciiig 
ads.  I  thought  he'd  been  gassed,  but  he 
assured  me  the  transformation  was  due  to  a 
session  of  building  barracks  at  a  base  port. 
But  there  is  probably  a  lot  of  gins  over 
here  like  him — and  just  think  of  all  the 
perfectly  good  bay  windows  that  will  be 
left  on  the  fair  fields  of  France.  After 
the  war  a  lot  of  chaps  can  see  how  their 
shoes  fit  without  using  a  looking-glass 
who  couldn't  do  it  before. 

1  am  still  where  I  was  when  I  wrote 
last  and  it  is  still  raining,  but  the  French 
tell  us  that  this  is  the  rainy  season  and 
after  it's  over  we'll  have  beautiful  weather; 
fortunately  the  rainy  season  lasts  only 
twelve  months.  I'll  be  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  outfit,  for  I'm  getting  fearfully 
fed  up  on  this  gay  town  life. 

At  the  hotel  my  fellow  victims  and 
I  are  all  seated  at  one  large  tabh — they 
go  in  strong  for  this  community  thing 
over  here.  At  each  place  is  the  inevitable 
bottle  of  mouth-wash  which  gives  the 
festive  board  the  appearance  of  the 
banquet  of  the  Distillers'  Protective 
Association;  but  the  illusion  is  shattered 
at  the  first  onslaught  on  the  bread.  They 
don't  cut  the  bread  before  serving  it  Over 
here;  probably  think  it  gives  the  soldiers 
good  bayonet  practise  to  cut  it  themselves. 

Well,  a  large  paw  grabs  up  the  loaf 
and  tucks  it  up  under  his  arm  just  like 
Eddie  Mahan  starting  to  run  back  a 
punt.  Then  the  knife  comes  into  play 
and  the  bread  is  scalped— they  must 
have  had  a  great  series  of  wild  West 
movies  over  here  at  some  time — after 
which  it  is  returned  to  its  former  post. 
You  look  at  the  bread;  then  you  look  at 
the  coat  against  which  it  nestled  a  mo- 
ment since,  then  you  decide  you  don't 
like  that  damned  war-bread  anyhow. 

Our  late  lamented  allies,  who  used  to 
pay  allegiance  to  the  kittle  White  Father 
before  they  grew  up  and  put  Pop  on  the 
shelf,  seem  to  be  making  rough  going  of  it. 
It'.     tOUgfa     to     see     t  he     budding     tlovver    of 

liberty  and  independence  get  frost-bitten 
like  that.  But,  lb>l\  Smoke!  those  L'uvs 
thought  a  republic  something  like  the 
annual  outing  of  the  Fourth  Ward  Re- 
publican Cluli  before  the  ladles  had  the 
vote. 

Thev      -av      that      what      Kussia     need-     i- 
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Dayton-Wright  Airplane  ( 'o.,  100  it.  x  'i<JU  ft.    Daylighted  by 

Steel   Windows  of  Truscon  Steel  Co.     Built   in   2i  working 
days  by  the  A  ustin  Company. 
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Large  expanse  of  steel  Windows  of  Dayton-Wright  A  irplaneCo. 
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Dayton  Metal  Products  Co.     Daylighted  by  Steel  Windows  oj 
Truscon  Steel  Co.    Built  by  the  Austin  Company. 

TRUSCON 


WINDOWS 


Speedy  Shipment  of  Stock  Sizes 

In  warehouse  stock  ready  for  shipment  are 
thirty  types  and  sixty  sizes  of  Truscon  Steel 
Windows,  meeting  practically  all  requirements 
for  daylighting  and  ventilation  of  buildings. 
Speed  and  economy  of  construction  are  assured 
by  using  stock  units  of  Truscon  Steel  Windows. 


Daylight  to  Speed 
War  Industries 

Wartime  production  requires  speed,  accuracy, 
and  elimination  of  waste.  Ample  daylight 
not  only  contributes  to  these  ends,  but  im- 
proves the  morale  of  operatives,  betters  their 
health  and  reduces  accidents.  It  also  affords 
an  economy  in  light-bills. 

Truscon  Steel  Windows,  which  are  characterized  by 
trim,  clean-cut  lines  and  fiat  surfaces,  supply  daylight 
and  also  fresh  air  in  ample  measure.  They  combine 
attractive  appearance  and  exceptional  strength  in  a 
manner  that  meets  every  demand  of  modern  archi- 
tecture and  engineering. 

Truscon  Steel  Windows  represent  the  highest  quality 
in  design,  construction,  workmanship,  and  hardware. 
Moreover,  because  of  standardization  Land  quantity 
production  they  are  moderate  in  cost.  All  types  of 
windows  are  furnished,  including  pivoted,  sliding  and 
continuous  sash;  also  doors,  partitions,  etc.  Xote 
accompanying  explanation  of  stock  units. 

Write  or  send  coupon  for  a  free  copy  of  our  handsome 
Window  Book. 


TRUSCON 
STEEL  CO 


High  quality  and  speed  of  erection  charac- 
terize Austin  Standard    Factory    Build- 
ings.    Steel  Windows  of  the    Truscon 
Steel  Co.  are  used  in    the  buildings 
illustrated  as  welt  as  in  many 
Others  erected  by  the 
Austin  Com- 
•  pany. 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY     TRUSSED    CONCRETE     STEEL    CO) 

YOUNGSTOWN,      OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


BUILDING 
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National  Cash  Register  Co.. 
Dayton.  Ohio.  58.000  sq. 
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by  Steel  Windows  of  truscon 
Steel  Co.  Built  in  30 
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Austin  Compan. . 
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a  strong  man,  a  leader.  I  reckon  they 
could  use  a  little  brains  right  handy,  too. 
I  believe  .that  if  all  the  brains  in  that 
country  were  dynamite  and  all  went  off 
together  it  wouldn't  make  any  more  noise 
than  a  cap-pistol.  When  I  think  that  it 
was  men  who  fell  for  that  Brest-Litovsk 
decoy  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
once  a  monkey. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  historic 
Meuse  the  other  day.  (Remember,  Cen- 
sor, old  dear,  it's  an  awful  long  stream.) 
I  had  read  about  that  stream  since  1914 
and  I  expected  to  see  a  sort  of  glorified 
Mississippi  with  the  mud  taken  out  of  it. 
But  it's  only  another  shattered  idol. 
When  I  saw  it  I  looked  around  for  a 
Third  Avenue  car;  the  resemblance  to  the 
Gowanus  Canal  is  startling.  It's  muddier  , 
than  the  Mississippi  and  its  banks  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  New  York 
uses  Barren  Island.  And  its  majestic 
proportions — well,  a  cootie  might  wash 
his  hands  in  it,  but  he  couldn't  bathe. 

If  it  gets  warm  or  even  stops  raining, 
I'll  cable;   it  ought  to  be  known. 


Edward  F.  Cahill,  of  Bakerton,  Pa.,  was 

1 

one  of  the  first  Americans  to  be  wounded 
by  shell-fire  in  France.  He  spent  several 
months  in  army  hospitals,  and  was  finally 
brought  back  to  the  United  States.  In  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Johnstown  Tribune,  he  tells  her  for  the  first 
time  the  story  of  the  action  in  which  he  was 
injured: 

Since  I  was  wounded  on  the  13th 
of  last  November  I  haven't  been  in  much 
of  a  shape  to  write  you  much  about  it/  I 
have  always  wanted  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  and  now  that  I  am  so  much  better 
1  will  do  so. 

As  you  know,  I  was  one  of  the  iirst 
American  soldiers  wounded  in  France,  and 
it  seems.,  to' me  that  it  was  ten  years  ago 
instead  of  seven  months. 

Our  regiment  relieved  a  French  regiment 
on  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  front-line 
trenches.  As  we  toiled  through  the  heavy, 
mud,  as  far  as  nine  miles  from  the  trenches 
shells  were  bursting;  holes  large  enough  to 
cover  a  good-sized  house  opened  in  the  road 
sometimes  right  in  front  of  our  feet  and  the 
mud  would  stream  high  into  the  air  like 
the  first  spasm  of  an  oil-well.  By  some 
strange  miracle  we  passed  the  area  of 
falling  shells  with  no  casualties,  but,  added 
to  our  loads  of  sixty-two  pounds  each,  we 
were  each  carrying  about  three  hundred 
pounds  of  mud.  Anyhow,  it  felt  that 
heavy. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  world  mud  like 
that  in  France.  It  weighs  more  than  con- 
crete and  sticks  like  a  porous-plaster.  If 
it  dries  on  legs  and  arms  it  has  to 'be" 
broken  up  with  a  hammer  before  the  cloth- 
ing will  come  off.  If  well  dried  it  is  shell- 
proof  and  turns  a  bayonet  like  a  duck's 
back  turns  water.  Outside  of  armor-plate 
and  the  hide  of  a  cheap  politician  I  have 
never  seen  anything  quite  so  invulnerable 
as  the  French  mud.  It  rains  every  day  at 
the  Front,  so  a  plentiful  supply  of  mud  is 
never  lacking.  Some  say  that  the  con- 
cussion of  the  heavy  Bhelling  makes  the 
naturally  rainy  climate  even  worse,  but-  be 
that  as  if  may,  it's  wet  enough  and  I  hen 
some. 

One  house  by  which  we  passed  broke  into 
small  lumps  and  a  cloud  of  while  powder 
rose  clear  to  the  clouds.  It  was  a  direct 
hit,  and  where  the  two-storied  house  had 
stood  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  large 
hole  with  a  few   broken  stones  and  two  up- 


rooted trees  on  the  edge  of  it.  As  we  got 
closer  the  trees  were  nearly  all  broken  off 
or  had  the  limbs  torn  away  by  shell-fire. 
On  one  side  of  the  road — or  rather  what 
had  been  a  road — a  shell  had  burst  in  the 
midst  of  some  horses  and  cattle.  Seven  or 
eight  were  dead  and  one  poor  fellow,  a 
horse,  was  sitting  on  his  haunches  like  a 
dog  and  crying  as  pitifully  as  a  child.  One 
of  our  men  in  the  rear  walked  over  and  shot 
him  through  the  head.  All  around  us  the 
ground  looked  as  tho  it  had  been  turned 
upside  down  for  as  deep  as  forty  feet. 
Nowhere  in  the  whole  desert  of  things  was 
there  a  sign  of  life  besides  ourselves.  Even 
the  birds  had  flown  away. 

When  they  had  finished  the  nine-mile 
tramp  Cahill  writes  that  his  feet  were  so 
caked  with  mud  that  they  looked  like  an 
elephant's,  and  his  knees  ached  so  that  he 
had  felt  that  each  mile  would  be  the  last  he 
could  make.  But  every  one  was  cheerful 
and  joking  and  laughing. -    He  writes: 

Nobody  had  a  word  of  complaint.  Some 
of  those  who  were  known  tb  be  the  worst 
kickers  back  in.  camp  where  we  had  things 
easy  were  the  ones  who  did  the  most  to 
cheer  things  up  when  we  struck  the  tough 
part.. 

When  we  struck  the  big  road  just  behind 
the  trench-lines  we  met  the  French  wounded 
being  sent  back.  The  walking  cases  had 
bandages  on  their  heads  or  arms,  some- 
times both,  and  they,  looked  pretty  well 
tired  out.  They  yelled  at  us  in  French 
and  a  few  wished  us  luck  in  English.  Some 
of  them  were  singing,  and  laughing,  and 
whenever  one  of  their  number  would  fall 
down  others  would  forget  their  own  wounds 
and  jump  to  help  him. 

The  French  soldiers  sure  were  glad  to  be 
relieved.  They  shook  hands  with  us  when 
we  met  in  small  bunches,  and  a  French 
captain  kissed  one  of  our  lieutenants  on 
both  cheeks.  As  his  whiskers  were  full  of 
the  same  old  mud  good  and  fresh,  he 
smeared  him  up  considerably. 

We  had  it  pretty  easy  after  the. French 
left.  Only  two  or  three  deaths  and  a  few 
wounded  among  us.  When  we  first  got  in 
the  whole  world  was  trembling  and  whole 
acres  of  land  looked  like  they  were  jumping 
sky-high,  and  the  crumbling  dirt  fell  like 
rain  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  trench. 
All  in  one  minute  it  quieted  and  stayed 
comparatively  quiet  all  the  time  we  were 
there. 

When  we  were  relieved  a  few  days  later 
myself  and  several  others  were  on  outpost 
duty  and  were  the  last  to  go..  Just  as  we 
got  word  to  come  back  I  was  wounded.  A 
high-explosive  shell  had  burst  right  in  the 
middle  of  us.  At  first  1  didn't  know  that  I 
was  hurt.  1  thought  the  shell  had  blown 
some  mud  or  dirt  over  me  and  stunned  me 
a  little.  I  stooped  down  to  help  up  one  of 
our  men,  but  my  left  arm  wouldn't  work 
somehow,  tho  I  felt  no  pain.  I  began  to 
feel  dizzy.  The  last  I  remember  is  falling 
into  the  mud  and  water  at  the  bottom  of  a 
caved-in  dugout. 

Several  hours  later  1  woke  up  bandaged 
and  in  an  ambulance  bound  for  the  rear. 


The  spirit  of  the  American  soldier  speaks 
emphatically  in  this  letter  from  Lieut. 
Leslie  S.  Lee,  of  Detroit,  who  urges 
Americans  to  cease  "peace  talk"  and  "dig 
in."  Here,  in  part,  is  the  letter  from 
"Somewhere  in  France"  as  printed  in  the 
I  letroil  /•'/(  e  Press: 

One  thing  is  sure      we  ha\e  to  hand  it  to 


the  United  States  Navy.  They  are  cer- 
tainly efficient  and  on  the  job.  We  landed 
at  a  seaport  in  France  and  after  two  days 
were  sent  here.  Believe  me,  after  that  ride 
the  French  can  have  their  railroads.  They 
have  narrow-gage  tracks  and  you  get  in 
their  cars  from  the  side.  Absolutely  no 
modern  conveniences. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this,  Bill.  Tell  the 
people  over  there  to  forget  this  peace  talk 
for  a  while.  The  time  to  talk  peace  is 
when  the  Boche  is  so  badly  whipt  that  he 
will  crawl  to  us  and  ask  us  to  stop.  We 
can  do  it  and  we  will  do  it  if  the  people  at 
home  only  keep  their  mouths  shut  about 
something  of  which  they  know  nothing. 
Let  them  devote  as  much  time  to  getting 
tobaceo  and  magazines  over  here.  What 
we  want  is  the  enemy  scattered  so  far  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  come  back. 

The  war  has  brought  a  lot  of  suffering 
to  France  and  it  is  going  to  bring  a  lot  to  the 
United  States;  but,  after  all,  it  is  well  worth 
it.  The  people  at  home  don't  know  that 
we  are  at  war.  They  may  think  that  hav- 
ing meatless,  wheatless,  and  a  few  other  less 
days  is  hard,  but  wait  till  they  come  to 
what  France  has  had  to  come  to.  I  hope 
the  United  States  will  never  have  to  exist 
as  France  has  had  to,  but  if  it  did  it  might 
jar  our  people  into  the  realization  that  we 
really  are  at  war. 

The  French  soldier  "is  magnificent.  I 
have  seen  quite  a  few.  All  show  the  marks 
of  much  suffering,  and  yet  their  spirit  is  as 
high  as  at  the  first  days  of  the  war.  He 
and  our  troops  get  along  wonderfully.  In 
the  cafes  you  will  see  a  group  of  our  men 
and  the  French,  each  with  a  dictionary  in 
his  hand,  telling  the  other  what  a  good  man 
he  is. 


OLD   RIFLE  EXPERT  DOING  HIS  BIT 
TEACHING  AMERICANS  TO   SHOOT 


CAPT.  W.  B.  SCHAAF  is  too  old  to  go 
"over  there,"  so  he  is  doing  his  bit 
by  teaching  young  Americans  here  how  to 
shoot  straight.  Some  talk  has  filtered 
out  of  Germany  to  the  effect  that  women 
would  be  armed  if  man-power  failed,  and, 
according  to  Captain  Schaaf ,  this  would  not 
be  a  joke  should  German  Avomen  prove  as 
apt  scholars  as  the  American  girls  in  St. 
Louis  whom  he  has  taught  to  handle 
rifle  and  revolver. 

Captain  Schaaf  is  a  veteran  instructor, 
and  he  believes  that  women  make  better 
shots  than  men  after  a  few  lessons.  To 
prove  it,  he  showed  his  score-book  to  a 
reporter  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
where,  among  others.  Miss  Elizabeth  Betts. 
a  stenographer,  was  recorded  as  having 
made  forty-nine  bull's-eyes  out  of  a  possi- 
ble fifty  after  the  Captain  had  given  her  a 
little  instruction. 

"Why,  man  alive,"  he  said,  "men  who 
have  been  --hooting  all  their  lives  are  proud 
when  they  make  forty-nine.  And  yet  in 
will  come  a  dainty  doll,  take  off  her  gkn  68, 
powder  her  nose,  and  then  fill  the  bull's-eye 

full  of  bullets!" 

The  Captain  is  an  enthusiast,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "bug"  on  ritle  ami 
revolver-shooting.  The  writer  in  The  CRobe- 
I),  mocrtU  says  of  him: 

(  "aptam  Schaaf  i-  s.\  .nt  \ -unir  years  old 

and   lias  been  an  instructor  of  rifle-  ami 
pistol-shooting    for    sixty-two    yean.     He 
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WE  told  you  so.  We 
told  you  that  this 
fabric  tire,  profit- 
ing by  our  cord  tire  expe- 
rience, would  &et  you  more 
miles,  save  your  engine  and 
springs  and  axles,  and  £as. 
And  it  did,  and  it  does. 

Car  owners  are  proving  it. 
Try  it.  Here's  what  the 
cord  tire  taught  us  about 
fabric  tires: 

More  cushion  stock  and 
more  rubber  between  fabric 
plies  add  still  more  miles 
to  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 
The  bend  at  the  widest 
point  of  the  tire  means 
longer  life  and  easier  riding. 

You  know  the  tou&h 
Firestone  Non-Skid  tread, 
the  standard  for  skid  resist- 
ance. This  tire  tops  the  best 
that  Firestone  has  ever  done 
before  in  fabric  construction. 

Ask  your  dealer.  He  has  it. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Firestone  Park  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


ost  Miles  per  Dollar  J 
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Examine  Them  FREE 


Let  These  Books  Clear  Up 


Them  FREE 


Your  English  Troubles 

Six  vitally  valuable  little  volumes  that  will  take  the  faults  out  of  your 
English  and  put  the  force  in.  Written  by  Sherwin  Cody,  the  famous 
Business  Teacher,  for  the  business  man  or  woman  who  needs  a  genuinely 
practical  help  in  handling  correctly  and  commandingly  our  puzzling 
language.     Each  book  is  indispensable. 

Do  You   Ever 
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Punctuation 
Business  Letters 
Capitalization 
Pronunciation 
Social  Letters 
Word  Usage 
General  Faults 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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Unusual  Spellings 
Special  Accents 
Cultured 

Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Vowel  Sounds 
Consonants 
Word- Building 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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News  Stories} 
Booklet  Writing 
Book  Reviews 
Fictional  Stories 
Magazine  Articles 
Compiling  Books 
Test  of  Ability 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Mil.  II.  I*.  ttAKHKN,  Ksnball 
I  I'M  Si  I  inii|iiiin\  former 
Advertising  Hwitffers 
"Your  course  is  rich  and 
fine.  You  seem  to  have 
condensed  the  experience 
"i  years  Into  ■<  few  scn- 
tences  that  a  business  man 
<an  use  immediately." 


Make   Mistakes? 


Of  course  you  do — everyone  does.  And  certainly 
the  ambitious  business  man  or  woman  can  ill  afford 
to  have  his  or  her  work  marred  by  errors.  Your 
work  need  not  be;  whatever  your  weakness,  whether 
spelling,  punctuation,  word  usa«e,  you  will  find  a 
great  help  in  overcoming  it  in  this  valuable  little 
book,  Dictionary  of  Errors.  It  clears  up  in  simple, 
easily  understood  language,  the  mistakes  you  are 
likely  to  make  in  grammar,  letter-writing,  pro- 
nunciation, and  many  other  subjects. 

Does  Grammar  Sometimes  Puzzle  You? 

No  one  is  free  from  the  perplexities  that  con- 
stantly come  up  regarding  the  grammatical  use  of 
English.  Above  all  others,  the  man  who  would  put 
power  into  business  speech  or  writing,  should  be  on 
familiar  ground  in  solving  the  questions  of  grammar 
that  he  is  sure  to  meet  again  and  again.  If  you 
would  be  sure  of  these  vital  points  whenever  they 
arise,  keep  handy  a  copy  of  this  practical  book, 
Grammar,  for  easy  reference.  It  will  answer  every 
one  of  your  questions  in  a  moment. 

Are  Words  Stumbling  Blocks? 

Do  not  their  irregularities  of  form  and  use  often 
trip  you  up  and  make  you  wish  you  could  master 
regular  and  irregular  words  so  that  their  spelling  or 
pronunciation  or  meaning  would  always  be  clear  to 
you?  You  can — if  you  have  this  reliable  help, 
Word-Study,  to  solve  your  many  word  problems. 
It  gives  you  quickly  and  easily  just  the  information 
you  constantly  need  in  turning  out  acceptable 
letters,  reports,  and  other  work.  You  will  find  it  a 
valuable  desk  companion. 

Put   Power   Into   Your  Writing 

— that  dynamic  essential  that  turns  a  black  and 
white  printed  sheet  into  a  live-wire,  result-producing 
representative.  Do  you  want  to  put  more  of  that 
quality  into  your  business  literature — acquire  just 
the  right  style  to  make  your  work  compelling?  Yes! 
then  get  this  little  wonder-book.  Composition.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  develop  the  power  of  forceful 
expression  that  is  so  vital  both  in  talking  and  in 
writing  successful  business  letters,  advertisements, 
booklets,  etc. 

Have  You  Time  to  Read? 

No  matter  how  little  time  you  have — if  it's  only 
ten  minutes  a  day — what's  tin-  use  of  wasting  it? 
You  can  spend  it  in  reading  that  is  at  once  enter- 
taining, and  of  real,  practical,  business  value — if 
you  have  the  right  guide  to  the  right  books.  This 
little  volume,  How  mid  What  to  Read,  is  an  "open 
sesame"  to  the  kind  of  literature  that  will  strengthen 
your  grip  on  English.  Describes  the  advantages  of 
different    styles,   authors,    and    kinds   of   literature. 


Extra  Money  from  Writing 

Successful  writing  is  largely  a  matter  of  training 
— not  alone  of  talent,  savs  this  convincing  volume, 
Story-Writing  and  Journalism,  and  it  goes  on  to 
pour  out  a  fund  of  suggestion,  information,  and 
instruction  that  might  easily  mean  "big  money" 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  accepts  and  uses  it.  The 
book  shows  you  how  to  produce  the  "stuff"  that 
wins — whether  it  be  an  advertising  booklet,  a  Story, 

a  newspaper  report,  or  any  other  money-making 

composition. 


Shall  and  Will 
Infinitives 
Idioms 

Collective  Nouns 
Errors  in  Tenses 
Errors  in  Pronouns 
Parts  of  Speech 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Power  of  Simplicity 
Epigrammatic  Style 
Master  Methods 
Imagination  — Reality 
Use  of  Models 
Ridicule — Humor 
Harmony 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Modern  Literature 
Short  Stories 
Realistic  Novelists 
Romantic  Novelists 
What  is  a  Good  Novel? 
How  to.Read  Poems 
Studying  S hakespeare 
Etc. ,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

E.  K.'KH  iuhiis.  President 
siut<a  hunk  ni  ffoodstooki 

Woodstock,  III. 
"If  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  placing  of  verbs, 
adverbs,  adjectives,  etc..  a 
reference  to  the  hooks  de- 
cides the  question.  Noth- 
ing could  be  of  more  direct 
and  practical  use  than  this 

SCt." 


Business-Like,  Interesting,  Necessary 


You  will  need  nil  <>f  these  books  some  of  the  time  and  some  of 


FUNj™i*Hn,h°Ave.'!Y  \    them  you  will  be  reaching  for  many  times  a  day  when  you  have 
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and     Speaking    the     English  \      gradually  assimilating  the  practical    instruction  of  these  six 
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I  enclose  soc  stamps  and.  if  1  de    \      reference,  you  will  build  this  absolutely  essential  fotinda- 

cide    to  keep    the  hooks,   will  send     > 

five  further  monthly  payments  of    \ 
SOi    each,  l.i  in  all.     Otherwise, will   \ 

return  books  in  5  days  and  you  are  to     1 
refund  the  soc  paid.  Dig.  8  ::  is 
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t ion  of  succe^-. 

And  the  Price  is  Right 

o    are  the  terms.       |.i  is  the  cost  of   these   six   volumes,  payable 
i      50  cents  a  month  aiter  you  have  examined  and  accepted  them. 

\    Send  the  coupon  to-day  with  50  cents,    if  5  days  examina- 

\     tion  does  not  convince   you  ot    the  value  ol    the  books,  send 

\     them  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.      Kach   book 

\     is  s  '  jj  by  -l  inches.    Cloth  bound  and  the  set  neatly  boxed. 

\     FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


talks  rifle-  and  pistol-shooting  as  boys 
were  wont  to  talk  baseball  before  the  war. 
His  whole  life  has  been  given  to  shooting 
and  to  teaching  shooting. 

Since  Germany  sank  the  Lusitania  and 
other  ships  and  forced  America  into 
the  war,  Captain  Schaaf  has  been  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
must  win  this  war.  Having  been  a  rifle- 
shooter  for  sixty-six  years,  having  taught 
rifle-shooting  for  sixty-two  years,  Captain 
Schaaf  firmly  believes  that  first-class 
marksmanship  will  win  the  war. 

So  he  disposed  of  his  sylvan  retreat, 
bought  and  built  for  his  old  age  at  Fern 
Glen  on  the  Merrimac,  and  moved  to 
Sixth  and  Pine  Streets,  where  he  has 
started  his  own  little  "win- the- war" 
scheme. 

"Americans  have  always  been  crack 
rifle-shots,"  says  Captain  Schaaf.  "That 
is  to  say,  they  were  crack  rifle-shots  in 
the  frontier  days  when  the  frontiersman 
had  to  shoot  a  deer  or  a  turkey  for  food 
and  to  shoot  an  Indian  or  several  Indians 
before  he  could  get  his  breakfast  or  finish 
up  his  clearing  or  get  done  plowing  the 
barn  lot. 

"With  the  destruction  of  the  big  game 
and  the  reformation  of  the  Indians, 
American  skill  with  the  rifle  has  fallen  off. 
There  is  little  big  game  for  the  farmer  boy 
to  exercise  his  skill  upon,  and  the  city 
man  has  for  the  most  part  no  idea  what- 
ever about  how  to  shoot  a  rifle  or  anything 
else. 

"We've  got  to  win  this  war.  We  just 
naturally  can't  lose  it.  Now  the  best 
way  to  win  the  war,  the  surest  way.  the 
cheapest  way,  is  for  every  American  soldier 
to  be  a  good  rifle-  and  pistol-shot. 

"  I  know  they  have  big  guns  and  machine 
guns  and  all  that,  but  I  lay  much  more 
stress  upon  good  individual  rifle-shooting 
than  all  the  machine  guns,  artillerj-guns, 
bomb-throwing,  etc.,  in  the  world. 

"Machine  guns  spray  had  all  over  the 
shop  like  a  hose.  But  how  are  you  to  tell 
whether  they  spray  the  right  piece,  the 
place  where  the  enemy  is,  or  not?  What 
is  the  use  of  wasting  powder  and  ball, 
transportation,  money,  spraying  ground 
whereon  there  is  no  enemy? 

"About  five  men  are  needed  to  handle 
and  supply  a  machine  gun  with  ammuni- 
tion. Give  me  five  men  with  new  auto- 
matic rifles  and  I  will  do  better  work,  more 
killing  of  tlie  enemy,  than  fifty-five 
machine  guns  will  do. 

"Of  course,  when  they  come  at  you  in 
masses  so  dense  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  miss  'em,  the  machine  gun 
comes  in  handy.  But  my  idea  is  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  eouie  elosi  : 
that  they  should  be  crimped  the  minute 
they  showed  their  noses  above  the  para- 
pets. Just  ;ts  soon  as  one  of  the  Germans 
peeked,  a  good  American  should  be  l.(MX) 
yards  off  with  a  fine  sight  on  a  rifle  and 
plug  him  right  between  the  eyes. 

"That's  my  idea  of  good  shooting  and 
the  right  way  to  win  a  war  sure." 

The  Captain  was  only  fifteen  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  and  small  and  frail 
at  that,  lie  tried  to  get  into  the  Army, 
but  could  not.  so  he  says: 

"1  just  naturally  attached  myself  t«>  one 
or  another  regimenl  and  stuek  as  Long  as 
they  lei  me.  I  was  booted  about  the  Army 
from  one  regimenl  to  another,  but  I  man- 
aged to  see  a  lot  Of  fighting  and  to  shoot 
pretty  straight. 

"  \t'l»r  the  war  w.  had  rifle  elnbs  till 
over  the  Bast,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
and     1    aeted    as    instrtietor    for    many    of 
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them.      I    have    bad    shooting   academies 

in  Cincinnati  and  in  St.  Louis  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  have  learned  to 
shool  under  m\   eye. 

"  1  want  to  do  my  bit  for  the  U.  S.  A. 
tree  of  all  charge.  Bo  I  have  opened  a 
shooting  academy  Avhere  I  will  instruct 
all  propel-  persons,  men  and  women,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  boys  over  fourteen.  1  will 
guarantee  to  give  any  one  a  good  founda- 
tion in  rifle-shooting  in  three  lessons  of 
fifteen  minutes  each.  I  won't  make  a 
sharpshooter  of  him  in  a  battle,  that  takes 
time  and  practise,  but  I  will  so  teach  any 
average  man  in  rifle  and  revolver-shooting 
that  he  can  develop  into  a  sharpshooter. 
All  he  need  do  is  to  listen  to  me  for  fifteen 
minutes  on  three  different  occasions  and  he 
can  go  out  and  develop  himself. 

"There  is  no  sense  in  throwing  away 
all  this  good  powder  and  shells  and  bul- 
lets that  are  being  thrown  away  in 
Prance.  My  scheme  will  save  the  Allies 
millions  of  dollars  in  munitions  and  mil- 
lions of  lives. 

"All  I  will  do  is  to  make  good  marks- 
men. Then  the  Americans  can  cuddle 
up  alongside  a  little  rock  or  in  a  rifle- 
pit,  keep  their  canteens  of  water  beside 
them,  use  a  palm-leaf  fan,  lay  down  their 
cigars,  and  pick  off  the  Boches  at  their 
leisure. 

"No  rushing  around  in  the  hot  sun  or 
cold  rain  or  plowing  through  the  mud. 
Just  pick  yourself  a  shady  spot,  settle 
down,  take  a  good  chew  of  tobacco, 
keep  the  good  eye  out,  and  nail  'em  when 
they  come  over. 

"That's  the  American  style  of  fighting. 
That's  the  way  Bunker  Hill,  Brandywine, 
Saratoga,  and  New  Orleans  were  fought 
and  won.  I  think  that  American  generals 
will  make  a  mistake  if  they  abandon  our 
traditional  style  of  fighting,  which  was 
founded  on  good  rifle-shooting,  and  go  in 
for  the  mucky  European  style.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  French,  British,  Italians, 
Turks,  Russians,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fighting  nations,  I  think  that  Americans 
are  primarily  the  higher  type  of  men,  and 
consequently  the  higher  type  of  soldiers. 
1  saw  the  Blue  Devils  last  week.  While  we 
must  admit  that  they  are  brave  men  and 
no  doubt  great  fighters,  was  there  any- 
thing about  them  that  made  you  consider 
them  the  equals  of  our  boys? 

"Of  course  there  wasn't. 

"So,  I  say,  let  Americans  stick  to  their 
traditional  style  of  fighting,  the  good  old 
rifle  with  a  good  eye  looking  along  its 
barrel. 

"That's  the  sort  of  men  I  want  to  help 
train.  I  can  extend  my  scheme  with  great 
elasticity  and  we  can  have  expert  in- 
structors of  my  school  in  every  regiment 
in  the  camps  and  in  every  town  in  the 
country  in  two  weeks. 

"That's  how  I  want  to  help  win  the 
war." 

Captain  Schaaf  has  his  "  win-the-war " 
academy  in  the  basement  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Sixth  and  Pine  Streets.  He 
talks  winning  the  war  there  every  minute 
of  the  day. 


Good  100  to  1  Shot.—"  May  I  ask  how 

old  you  are?  "  said  the  vacationist  to  the 
old  villager. 

"  I  be  just  a  hundred." 

"Really?  Well,  I  doubt  if  you'll  see 
another  hundred  years,"  said  the  other, 
trying  to  make  conversation. 

"  Wall,  I  don't  know  so  much  about 
that,"  was  the  ready  response.  "  I  be 
stronger  now  than  when  I  started  on  the 
first  hundred." — Boston  Transcript. 


/^yV£  instance  of  Heinz,  thor- 
^^  oughness  is  in  tlie  preparation 
of  the  tomato  sa  ice  which  adds  its 
fine  flavor  to  Heinz  Baked  Beans. 
On  our  oivnfarms  and  the  farms 
of  many  groivers  ivho  cooperate 
<with  us,  a  selected  Heinz,  seed  is 


sonvn  and  cultivated  under  Heinz 
supervision 

Then,  many  Heinz  kitchens  are 

heated  in  these  tomato  districts  to 

receive   the  tomatoes    as  fast   at 

they    are   picked      insuring  their 

fine,  fresh  Jla-vor. 


&*&%M%gKmfei 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED 

BEA 


Beans  are  economical  in  comparison  with 
other  good  foods,  and  are  as  good  for  you  as 
meat  and  bread.  A  pound  of  beans  is  about 
equal  in  nutrition  value  to  1^  pounds  of  beef 
— and  you  know  the  price  of  beef. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans,  rich  brown  and  appe- 
tizing, make  as  wholesome  and  satisfying  a 
dish  as  can  be  placed  on  any  table.  Baked 
in  dry  heat  in  real  ovens,  they  come  to  your 
kitchen  ready  to  serve  hot  or  cold. 

They  are  prepared  in  four  ways,  and  you 
can  select  the  style  the  family  likes  best. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 

Heinz    Baked    Pork    and    Beans    (without     Tomato 
Sauce)  Boston  Style 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Meat 
(Vegetarian) 

Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 
All   Heinz    goods    sold    in    Canada    are    packed    in     Canada 
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'a  rtual  fihotoxraph  of  dual  equipment  of  Goody  ea  r  S-V  solid  tires  in 
?J%£e  on a  five-ton  unit  of  the  Ames  Transfer  Company,  New  York 


Copyright  1818,  by  th. 


mi  Tire  &  HuMvr  Company 
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3,186,952  Miles  of  Proof 


IN  the  course  of  our  regular  test- 
ing operations  in  New  York  City, 

under  conditions  of  normal  service, 

eighty-two     Goodyear     S-V     solid 

truck  tires  recently  totaled  a  record 

of    3,186,952    miles — an    average    of 

38,865  each. 

We  cite  this  information  not  so  much 
as  an  example  of  unusual  perform- 
ance, as  to  indicate  the  extreme  care 
exercised  to  assure  our  product's 
quality  before  and  during  its  sale. 

We  cite  it  also  as  illustrating  the  con- 
sistent character  of  Goodyear  S-V 
performance,  a  performance  uni- 
formly remarkable  for  efficiency  and 
thrift. 

The  returns  in  these  tests  are  well 
in  keeping  with  those  delivered  by 
S-V  tires  in  actual  service,  where 
mileages  up  to  20,000  on  country 
routes  and  40,000  in  city  usage  are 
not  uncommon. 

The  tests  to  which  our  truck  tires 
are  subjected  bear  an  important  re- 
lation to  S-V  quality,  and  to  the 
fine  service  these  tires  are  everywhere 
delivering. 


They  are  a  source  of  that  process  of 
manufacture  which  assures  S-V  users 
all  three  essentials  of  truck  tire  merit: 
long  tread  wear,  freedom  from  chip- 
ping and  cutting,  and  resistance  to 
separation  from  the  base. 

They  underlie  in  large  measure  the 
efficient  design  of  S-V  tires,  which 
affords  extra  mileage, constant  power- 
saving  traction  and  the  utmost  solid- 
tire  resilience  underwheel. 

They  are  part  of  that  elaborate  en- 
deavor of  invention,  experiment  and 
betterment  out  of  which  Goodyear 
has  contributed  so  generously  to  all 
truck  tire  manufacture. 

Tests  of  this  nature  have  proved  of 
universal  benefit,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  important  Goodyear 
features  as  the  steel  base,  as  well  as 
the  pressed-on  type  of  tire  now  in 
common  use. 

For  the  Goodyear  truck  tire  user 
they  have  yet  another  value,  as  a 
permanent  assurance  of  the  goodness 
of  the  tire  that  he  buys. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Letter  from  a  prominent 
dentist,  whose  name  will 
be  given  on  request: 


tt 


I 


W 


have  recently 
done  much 
work  for  sol- 
diers and  have  ob- 
served a  cleaner 
and  better  condi- 
tion of  the  teeth 
among  those  who 
use  a  good  tooth 
powder  than  with 
others  who  use  a 
paste. 

A  Powder  is 
unquestionably 
preferable  and 
my  prescription 
is  invariably 

THE  OXYGEN 

TOOTH  POWDER 

Cleans-  Whitem-Preserves 


» 


A  package,  sufficient 
for  one  week's  trial, 
and  authoritative 
booklet  telling 
"Why  a  Powder  is 
BetterThanaPaste" 
will  be  Bent  free  on 
request. 

McKESSON   &  ROBBINS 
Incorporated 

%  Fulton  Street 

New  York 

Established  1833 


An      Up-to-Date      Pupil.  —  Teacher — 

"  Name  the  five  zones." 

Pupil — "  Temperate,  intemperate,  war, 
postal,  and  o." — Boston  Transcript. 


Livening  Up  History. — A  history  exam 
in  a  public  school  contains  this  delightful 
information:  "  Patrick  Henry  said,  '  I 
rejoice  that  I  have  but  one  country  to  live 
for.'  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


Ma  on  the  Job.—"  Pa,'*  said  little  Willie, 
"  what's  an  echo?  " 

"  An  echo,  my  son,"  answered  Pa,  cast- 
ing a  mean  side  glance  at  little  Willie's 
Ma,  "  is  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  can 
cheat  a  woman  out  of  the  last  word." 

"  Another  definition  of  an  echo,  Willie," 
observed  Ma,  "  is  a  man  who  goes  to  old 
patent-medicine  almanacs  for  his  alleged 
wit." 

And  then  nobody  said  any  more  words 
but  Willie,  whose  infant  mind  was  natur- 
ally confused  by  all  this  persiflage. — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


Damaged  Goods. — Johnny  was  at  the 
grocery-store. 

"  I  hear  you  have  a  little  sister  at  your 
house,"  said  the  grocer. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Do  you  like  that?  "  was  queried. 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  boy,"  said  Johnny, 
"so  I  could  play  marbles,  with  him,  and 
baseball." 

"  Well,"  said  the  storekeeper,  "  why 
don't  you  exchange  your  little  sister  for  a 
boy?  " 

Johnny  reflected  for  a  minute,  then  he 
said,  rather  sorrowf ully : 

"  We  can't  now;  it's  too  late.  We've 
used  her  four  weeks." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Preparedness  —  German  General — 
"  Have  our  brave  troops  been  informed 
that  we  shall  be  in  Paris  in  four  days?  " 

Subordinate — "  Yes,  General." 

"  They  understand  that  the  Great  War 
was  forced  upon  us?  " 

"  Perfectly,  General." 

"  They  have  been  told  that  the  Ameri- 
cans always  kill  our  machine-gunners  if 
they  surrender?  " 

"  That  is  well  understood,  General." 

"  They  have  been  instructed  that  the 
few  Americans  opposed  to  us  are  cowardly 
and  inexperienced?  " 

"  Hand-bills  announcing  that  fact  are 
passed  around  each  evening." 

"  Then  let  the  offensive  begin." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Easier  than  Vacationing. — It  is  much 
easier  to  die  than  to  take  a  vacation.  A 
man  who  is  summoned  to  his  last  long 
voyage  may  set  his  house  in  order  in  an 
hour;  a  few  words,  written  or  diet  a  led, 
will  dispose  of  his  possessions,  and  his 
heirs  will  gladly  attend  to  the  details. 
This  done,  he  may  fold  his  hands  on  his 
chest  and  depart  this  vexatious  life  in  peace. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  to  prepare  for 
a  few  weeks  away  from  town.  There  are 
bills  to  be  paid;  the  iceman,  and  the  milk- 
man, and  the  laimdryman  must  be  choked 
off,  and  the  daily  paper  restrained  from 
littering  the  doorstep.  There  is  hair  to  be 
cut,  and  teeth  to  be  tinkered,  and  so  on. 
In  short,  il  takes  days  to  stop  the  machin- 
ery of  living  for  a  Fortnight,  and  days  to 
slart  il  going  again.  But,  m\  dear,  one 
must  have  a  change,     ('indigo  Tribune, 


Filial  Anxiety. — Father  (lecturing  wild 
son) — "  Suppose  I  should  be  taken  away 
suddenly,  what  would  become  of  you?  " 

Son—"  Oh,  I'd  be  here,  guv'nor  !  The 
question  is,  what  would  become  of  you?  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


German  Papers,  Please  Note. — The  fol- 
lowing is  posted  on  the  door  of  a  deserted 
cabin  in  Coos  County,  Oregon: 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

There's  potatoes  in  the  wood-shed, 

There's  flour  in  the  bin. 
There's  beans  a-plenty  in  the  cupboard, 

To  waste  them  is  a  sin. 
Go  to  it  neighbor  if  you're  hungry  ! 

Fill  up  while  you've  a  chance, 
For  I'm  going  after  the  Kaiser, 
Somewhere  over  in  France. 

L.  A.  Johnson, 
Alias,  Charley  the  Trapper. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Repelling  the  Russ  Buss. — Kerensky 
kissed  Arthur  Henderson,  the  British 
labor  politician,  as  the  American  Labor 
Mission  calls  him,  and  all  England  gasped. 
Kerensky  is  coming  to  this  country.  He 
may  want  to  kiss  Secretary  Wilson  or 
even  President  Wilson.  This  has  led  an 
anonymous  poet  to  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent put  his  greetings  into  a  song,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  the  song,  as  follows : 
Salute  me  only  with  thy  fist, 

And  don't  attempt  to  buss  me; 
The  very  thought  of  being  kissed 

Is  quite  enough  to  fuss  me. 
If  you  must  kiss,  try  it  on  Gompers — 
He  hasn't  been  kissed  since  he  wore  rompers. 
— Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Baseball  Among  the  Allies. — The  more 
things  the  draft  officials  do  to  baseball  here 
the  better  it  flourishes  in  London,  accord- 
ing to  Richard  Hatteras,  of  that  thriving 
community,  who  is  now  stopping  at  the 
Majestic.  Mr.  Hatteras  says  the  game  is 
getting  a  firm  hold  on  every  nationality 
in  the  British  capital. 

"  Why,  recently,"  quoth  he,  "  I  saw  a 
game  in  which  East  Indians  were  playing. 
One  of  these  approached  the  plate  at  a 
crucial  moment  and  cried  aloud, 

"'Allah,  give  thou  me  strength  to  make 
a  hit.'  " 

"  He  struck  out. 

"  The  next  man  up  was  an  Irishman. 
He  spat  on  the  plate,  made  faces  at  the 
pitcher,  and  yelled, 

"'You  know  me,  Al  !  '  He  made  a 
home-run." — New   York  Trib< 


From  a  erman  Diary. — In  speaking  of 
the  apparent  lack  of  justice  in  the  awarding 

of  decorations,  the  anonymous  English 
author  of  "A  General's  Letters  to  His 
Son"  i  Houghton  Mifflin)  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing delightful  extract  from  the  diar\  of 
a  German  soldier: 

"  Mu!i(l;i\  It  rained  heavily  and  our 
Lieutenant  Muller  was  drunk. 

"  Tuesday  The  English  shelled  us  and 
our   Lieutenant    Muller  was  \  cry  drunk. 

•  Wednesday  The  English  shelled  us 
more  heavily  and  our  l.iculenani  Muller 
was  drunk  and  incapable. 

"  Thursday  We  were  ordered  to  at  tack. 
Our  Lieutenant  Muller  called  out  to  us 
from  his  dugout  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

•'  Friday— Nil. 

'"  Saturday  —Nil. 

"  Sunday  Our  Lieutenant  Muller  re- 
ceived the  Iron  CrOBS. " — Kansas  City 
Tim*  s. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


GERMAN    AM)    Al.llll)    OFFENSIVES 

July  17. — Paris  reports  to-nighl  thai  the 
operations  in  conniption  with  tlie'lil'tli 
German  drive,  alt  ho  marked  by  severe 
fighting  at  several  points  on  the  65-mile 
battle-front  againsl  which  the  initial 
attacks  were  made,  has  dwindled 
down  to  a  scries  of  apparently  discon- 
nected local  operations. 

The  French  night  report  states  that  the 
thrust  of  the  enemy  west  of  Reims  lias 
been  checked.  l'ourcy,  the  objective  of 
powerful  attacks,  could  not  he  reached 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  driven  hack 
into  the  Ardre  Valley  by  a  brilliant 
counter-attack  by  the  Italians.  Heavy 
losses  were  suffered  by  the  enemy. 
The  Germans  succeeded  in  refjainin^  a 
footing  in  Montvoison  and  penetrating 
the  Bois  du  Roi. 

The  British  official  report  announces 
that  hostile  artillery  developed  great 
activity  during  the  night  with  gas-shells 
on  the  Villers-Bretonneaux  front,  and 
this  morning  in  the  Albert  sector. 

In  an  official  report  to  Washington,  cover- 
ing July  15  and  16,  General  Pershing 
announces  that  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Marne  on  July  15,  but  was  driven  back 
by  an  American  counter-attack  in  which 
500  German  prisoners  were  taken.  One 
enemy  battalion  wa  annihilated.  In 
the  Vosges  region  an  enemy  attack  on  a 
front  of  1,000  yards  broke  down. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  successes  of  the 
first  storming  day  on  the  Marne  were 
extended  after  bitter  fighting,  and, 
warding  off  French  counter-attacks,  the 
German  troops  pushed  on  as  far  as  the 
heights  north  of  Vendeuil  and  through 
the  Bois  de  Rodemat.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Ardre  the  Allies  are  said  to  have 
been  thrown  back  on  the  mountain  of 
Reims. 

July  18. — According  to  reports  reaching 
London  at  midnight.  General  Foch  has 
struck  the  Crown  Prince's  right  flank  a 
vital  blow.  French  and  Americans, 
closely  cooperating,  fight  their  way  six 
miles  along  the  Aisne,  reaching  the  out- 
skirts of  Soissons.  South  of  Soissons 
Allied  troops  reach  Rozieres,  driving 
the  Germans  back  eight  miles  from 
their  starting  point.  The  advance  is 
so  rapid  that  cavalry  is  thrown  into 
action. 

The  French  report  states  that  on  a  front 
of  approximately  28  miles  French 
and  American  forces  attack  the  Ger- 
man positions,  making  an  important 
advance  and  taking  more  than  twenty 
villages,  several  thousand  prisoners, 
and  a  quantity  of  war-material. 

A  dispatch  from  British  Army  Head- 
quarters states  that  in  a  surprize  attack 
the  Australian  troops  east  of  Amiens 
advanced  their  lines  more  than  a  third 
of  a  mile  on  a  mile  front. 

General  Pershing's  report  to  Washington 
states  that  in  the  American  sector  on 
t  he  Marne  the  enemy  has  been  entirely 
driven  from  the  south  bank.  Re- 
peated attempts  of  the  enemy  to  pene- 
trate the  American  fines  near  Vaux 
failed. 

Berlin  reports  that  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Marne  the  French  attacked 
with  strong  forces  and  tanks  and 
captured  some  ground.  (No  mention 
is  made  of  the  American  forces^.  By 
evening  the  attack  is  said  to  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Germans,  the  Allies' 
attack  breaking  down  with  heavy 
losses. 

July  19. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
in  the  great  Allied  counter  -  offen- 
sive the  French  and  American  troops 
push  on  about  two  miles  and  hold  their 


FOR  A  CENTURY  the  chemists  of  all  civilization 
burned  midnight  oil   searching  in   vain  for  a 
practical  way  to  defeat  what  seemed  to  be  the 
inevitable — the  certain  rusting  away  of  iron  and  steel. 


Only  when  science  joined  hands 
with  the  accumulated  production 
experience  of  American  industry — 
and  the  power  of  American  capital, 
was  it  finally  able  to  wage  the  fight 
to  a  successful  finish — to  prevent 
rust  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 

Metal  Articles  You  Use  Daily  Now 
Have  This  Protection  From  Rust 

When  Edison  harnessed  elec- 
tricity to  the  illuminating  bulb  the 
rest  of  humanity  shrugged  its  shoul- 
ders with  skepticism — and  yet  you 
are  probably  reading  this  from 
Mazda  light! 

When  Wright  Brothers  startled 
the  world  with  the  announcement 
of  their  victory  over  the  air  per- 
haps you  refused  to  believe — and 
now  the  Fate  of  Nations  hangs  on 
the  aeroplane! 

You  doubted  these  things  because 
you  had  not  seen  them  but  you  can- 
not doubt  the  Parker  Process  of 
Rust-Proofing — you  see  the  results 
of  it  every  day. 


From  the  Packard  automobile 
which  carries  you  to  your  work,  to 
the  self-filling  Parker  pen  you  use 
to  sign  your  checks  —  from  the 
Underwood  typewriter  in  your 
office  to  the  Range  Eternal  in  your 
kitchen — all  around  you  are  metal 
articles  in  constant  use  which  fur- 
nish final  evidence  that  the  Parker 
Process  does  prevent  rust. 

A  Book  on  Rust  Proofing 
for  Industrial  Executives 

Manufacturers  and  industrial 
executives  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  preventing  rust  will 
find  much  of  vital  interest  in  the 
recently  published  Parker  Process 
book.  This  not  only  explains  what 
the  Parker  Process  is — and  how  it 
does  its  work  —  but  tells  briefly 
who  the  concerns  that  are  using  it 
are — and  how  easily  you  can  adopt 
the  process  for  your  own  product 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
your  present  manufacturing  plans. 
For  your  copy  address. 


Parker  Rust  Proof  Company 

of  America 
Detroit  Michigan  U.  S.  A. 

RKER  PROCESS 

RUST  PROOFS  IRON  AND  STEEL 


The  World  War 
in  Slides  &^>: 
lectures^S?i:: 


The  first  series  of  authentic  photographs  showine  the  lat- 
est phases  of  the  war  to  be  reproduced  in  Lantern  Shoes.  Ab- 
sorbingly interesting1,  heart-gTippinp;  views,  depicting  what 
the  great  war  really  means.  From  original  photographs  taken  by 
British  staff  photographers.  Arranged  in  lecture  form  with  specially 
prepared  readings  by  men  who  know.  For  private  or  public  entertain- 
ment, professional  lecture  tours,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  benefits,  etc. 

EIGHT   COMPLETE  LECTURE  SETS 
"Over  the  Top"  or  Infantry  and  Artillery  on  the  Western  Front 
Fighting  the  Turk 
Behind  the  Lines  in  France 
Fighting  the  Submarine  Menace 

Work  of  the  Engineers  and  Artillery  on  the  Western  Front 
Women  in  the  Wor'd  War 

Work  of  the  Royal  Medical  Corps  and  the  Red  Cross  in  Fr3nce 
From  Egypt  to  Palestine 

Additional  lantern  slide  sets,  with  or  without  lectures,  on  war  subjects. 
Also  special  seta  with  timely  lectures  on  Patriotism,  European  Lands, 
etc.,  by  the  noted  lecturer  Geo.  Nox  McCain.  Free  circuhirst.  Slides 
rented  or  sold,  singly  or  in  sets.  75,000  in  stock.  Catalog  10  cents. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  St  err  opt  icon  ana*  Moxnng 
Picture     Machines,     Accessories     and      Supplies 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE,  Inc., 

918  Chestnut  St.,  Dept.  C,         PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


^20C 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


One  Model 
Low  Factory  Price 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,  you  can  print 
from  20  to  iooo  copies  of  any 
hand-written  or  ruled  form, 
quickly    and    perfectly    with   a 

DOTOSPEED 

■\STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Prints  on  any  size,  weight  or 

kind  of  paper  from  a  3  x  S 

inch    ruled   index  card   to 

a  multi-page  8  Yi  x  16  inch 

booklet. 

Sent   on  free    trial  with 
complete  equipment  for 
hand-written.      type- 
written and  ruled 
work. 
Write   for 
factory 
price    and 
free  trial  offer. 

The  Rolospetd  Co. 

612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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Don't  Hobble  Along  Through  Life 


More  Money— Power— Influence 
Are  At  Your  Command 


—. 


DO  you  not  rebel  at  the  thought  of  always  struggling 
along,  just  keeping  your  head  above  water,  and 
losing  the  best  things  in  life  because  you  are  laboring 
under  a  handicap  which  you  do  not  recognize  or  can  not 
throw  off?    Undeveloped  personal  powers,  ignorance  of  their  own  real 
abilities,  lack    of  confidence    in   themselves,  inability  to  control  their 
mental  power  and  concentrate  it  at  will,  fear  and  indecision,  poor  judg- 
ment, etc.— these  are  the  weaknesses  which  condemn  thousands  of  men 
and  women  to  small  places  in  life  and  rob  them  of  the  happiness  and 
success  which  ought  to  be  theirs.     Why  don't  you  start  NOW  to  develop 
to  the  highest  the  powers  that  will  make  possible  for  you  almost  anything 
to  which  you  may  aspire? 

A  great  new  work  has  just  been  given  to  the  world  of  earnest,  ambitious  men  and 
women.  It  is  a  reading  course,  in  one  big  volume,  which  throws  open  the  doors  to  success 
and  happiness  in  life,  which  opens  your  eyes  to  your  own  great  possibilities  and  powers, 
and  shows  you  how  to  develop  them.     This  unusual  work  will  be 


SENT  FREE 


For  Examination  to  Literary  Digest  Readers 

"HOW  TO  BUILD  MENTAL  POWER" 


The  Life  Work  of  a 
Great  Teacher 

DR.  FRANK  CRANE 

"Just  the  book  I  can  com- 
mend to  those  who  want  to 
know  'just  what  to  do'  in 
order  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  minds." 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW 

"A  valuable  contribution 
for  all  who  desire  to  im- 
prove and  broaden  their 
minds." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS 

"It  will  be  one  of  the  stand- 
ard works  in  my  library  for 
reference  and  mental  in- 
vigoration." 

GOV.  CAPPER,  Kansas 

"I  have  examined  the 
Course  carefully  and  con- 
sider it  a  valuable  work." 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL 

"Another  ^tride  forward 
in  the  special  life's  work  of 
that  great  teacher  and 
benefactor." 

DAVID  BELASCO 

"A  work  of  the  utmost 
value." 

H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

"The  things  that  impress 
me  most  as  regards  'How 
to  Build  Mental  Power' 
are  its  simplicity  and 
practical!  I  y." 


Grenville  Kleiser,  the  famous  authority  on  self-development,  has  pre- 
pared this  priceless  work  which  puts  the  whole  vital  subject  within  the 
grasp  of  the  average  man  and  woman.  It  is  wholly  different  from  any 
other,  for  it  simplifies  the  subject,  presenting  it  in  easily  understood  and  non- 
technical form.  One  of  its  most  valuable  features  is  its  plan  of  presenting 
exercises  by  which  the  principles  taught  may  be  applied  and  practised.  This 
is  the  most  effective  system  for  developing  the  personal  power  necessary  to 
meet  successfully  the  heavy  demands  of  business  and  society  and  to  win  the 
worth-while  things  of  life. 


It  Opens  Your  Eyes  to 
Your  Own  Abilities 

Powers  that  you  may  never  realize  are  lying 
unused  within  you.  You  have,  waiting  for 
development,  power  of  will  that  would  insure 
the  success  of  any  reasonable  endeavor;  power 
of  mind  that  would  raise  you  far  above  your 
present  degree  of  efficiency  in  your  work; 
personal  power  that  would  give  you  a  com- 
manding influence  over  all  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact.  This  great  work  points  out 
the  possibilities  of  your  self;  shows  you  how 
to  develop  to  the  highest  degree  and  in  a 
systematic  way,  every  phase  of  your  personal 
and  mental  power;  and  explains  how  to  use 
your  powers  of  brain  and  will  to  your  great- 
est advantage. 

How  to  Develop  Personal  Power 
That  Commands  Success 

Whatever  your  ambition  or  your  line  of  work, 
there  are  certain  qualities  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  your  success- — qualities  that  must 
ystematically  developed.  This  vol- 
me  gives  you  a  simple  and  effective 
lein  for  developing  the  success-power 
i  mid.  It  directs  you  in  the  building 
good  judgment,  self-confidence,  self- 
.ntrol,  moral  courage,  foresight,  etc. 
shows  you  how  to  cultivate  com- 
tanding  personality,  how  to  think 
Lilly,  how  to  control  your  mind- 
power  and  concentrate  it  at  will.  It 
helps  you  to  develop  the  charactel 
i>tics  that  give  von  absolute  control 
d1  yourself  ana  great  influence  ovei 
your  associs  I 


How  You  May  Throw  Off 
Your  Mental  Handicap 

This  volume  will  be  of  immeasurable  value 
to  you  if  lack  of  training  has  robbed  your 
mental  powers  of  their  full  development;  if 
under-valuation  of  your  own  ability  has  held 
you  back;  if  insufficient  self-confidence  has 
prevented  you  from  making  the  most  of  your 
opportunities;  if  fear  and  indecision  have 
hampered  you  in  your  work.  These  and  other 
weaknesses  put  upon  you  a  handicap  that  may 
easily  prove  fatal  to  your  success.  But  they 
can  be  thrown  off  easily  and  surely  by  the  sys- 
tem explained  so  simply  in  this  great  work.  It 
will  help  you  to  analyze  yourself,  discover 
your  weak  points,  and  develop  them  to  their 
greatest  strength. 

How  You  May  Be  Ready  When 
Your  Chance  Comes 

For  the  sake  of  your  success  in  life,  begin  to 

1'RRPARE     yourself    now so    that    you    may 

be    able    to    grasp    confidently    and    wisely    the 

opportunities     which    must     inevitably    come 
your  way.     This   great    work    teaches   you    to 
analyze    a    proposition    and     judge    its    value; 
to   recognize   a  real  opportunity    .mil   take  the 

greatest  advantage  of  it;  to  rise  successfully 
to  every  emergency,     It  will  train  you  to  be 
a  iiuiek,  clear    thinker;    to  distinguish   be-  ' 

tween    truth  and   plausible  error;  to   over-  J 

look  prejudice  and    indge  everything  on         # 
its  real  merits,      It  will  enable  you  to  win  / 

the  greatest    success,  satisfaction,    .uu\         I 


It  Shows  You 
How  To 

Increase  your  earnings. 
Win  promotion. 
Develop  your  latent  powers. 
Bring  all  your  faculties  into 
play. 

Gain  confidence  in  yourself. 
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advanced  positions  despite  a  counter- 
attack launched  by  the  Germans  wit li 
heavj  reenforcements.  Paris  reports 
so  far  17,000  prisoners  and  .'!»>()  ^'iiih 
taken. 
The  French  official  report  states  that  on 

the      left      the      plateau      southwest      of 

Soissons  i-  held  by  the  Allied  troops, 
and  on  the  right,  after  hitter  fighting, 

they    occupied     the     plateau     northwest 

of  ISlonnes  and  the  height  north  of 
Courchamps,  advancing  beyond  Torcy. 

The  British  night  report  states  that  the 
Scottish  troops  capture  the  village  of 
Meteren,  taking  300  prisoners  and  a 
number  of  machine  guns,  while  the 
Australians  push  forward  south  of 
Meteren,  taking  NO  prisoners  and  10 
machine  guns. 

General  Pershing  reports  briefly  that 
American  troops,  cooperating  with  the 
French  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Marne,  penetrate  the  enemy's  lines  to  a 
depth  of  several  miles. 

Washington  announces  that  the  absence 
of  detailed  American  official  reports 
from  the  French  front  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  General  Pershing  is 
conducting  the  operations  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  person. 

Berlin  report-!  that  the  battle  has  ''blazed 
up"  again  between  the  Aisne  and  tic 
Marne.  the  French  having  begun  their 
long-expected  counter-offensive,  pene- 
trating by  surprize  into  our  front  in- 
fantry and  artillery -lines  at  isolated 
points  and  pressing  back  our  lines. 
The  night  report  states  that  German 
line  divisions  and  reserves  that  had 
been  held  in  readiness  prevented  the 
enemy  from  breaking  through  the  lines. 
The  number  of  prisoners  brought  in 
since  July  15  is  placed  at  more  than 
20,000. 

July  20. — London  dispatches  state  that 
the  Germans,  outfought  and  out- 
generaled, begin  a  retreat  across  the 
Marne  after  tremendous  fighting  on  the 
18-mile  stretch  from  Fossoy  to  Oeuilly. 
The  French  report  20,000  prisoners 
and  400  guns  captured  up  to  date. 

The  French  official  report  states  that  the 
whole  south  bank  of  the  Marne  and 
further  south  the  general  line  of  the 
Priez  Plateau,  northeast  of  Cour- 
champs, are  held  by  the  Allied  forces. 

The  British  report  that  under  pressure 
the  enemy  has  been  forced  to  with- 
draw from  Rossignol  Wood  between 
Hebuterne  and  Bucquoy.  As  a  result 
of  operations  in  the  Meteren  sector  the 
British  line  has  been  advanced  on  a 
front  of  about  4,000  yards  and  Meteren 
and  Le  Waton  are  now  held  by  the 
British  troops.  In  the  Meteren  opera- 
tions 453  prisoners,  10  trench  mortars, 
and  50  machine  guns  were  captured. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  activity  of  the 
British  increased  in  sectors  toward 
Meteren,  where  they  are  admitted  to 
have  gained  a  footing  altho  repulsed 
otherwise.  Between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Ourcq,  an  Allied  attack  is  said  to 
have  been  broken  up,  and  north  of 
Hartennes  heavy  Allied  losses  are 
reported,  with  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  tanks.  During  the  night  the 
German  troops  south  of  the  Marne  are 
said  to  have  been  withdrawn  to  the 
north  bank  "without  being  noticed  by 
the  enemy." 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  the 
British  casualties  reported  in  the  past 
week  total  10,981,  compared  with 
14,911  the  previous  week.  They  were 
divided  as  follows:  Killed  or  died  of 
wounds:  Officers,  91;  men,  1,411. 
Wounded  or  missing:  Officers,  291; 
men,   15,188. 

July  21. — London  dispatches  state  that 
notwithstanding  the  100,000  or  more 
German  reserves  collected  from  adjoin- 
ing sectors  and  hurled  into  the  action 
south  of  Soissons,  the  Allied  advance  is 
unchecked.     The     French     cross     the 


Marne   and   capture  Chateau  Thierry, 

pushing  the  (Jermaiis  hack  to  Be/.u-St. 
Germain.  Berlin  alludes  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  "Black  Americans,"  as- 
serting that  they  suffered  beav;  losses 
northwest  of  ( !hateau  Thierry; 

The  French  official  report  states  that  the 
battle  continues  under  favorable  condi- 
tions along  t  he  whole  front,  between  the 
Marne  and  the  Aisne,  north  of  the 
Ourcq.  The  heights  east  of  La  Croix 
and  Grisolles  have  been  occupied,  and 
under  pressure  Of  the  Franco-American 
forces  the  enemy  has  been  driven  back 
beyond  the  lint;  of  Be/.u-St.  Germain 
and  Mont  St.  Pere. 

General  Pershing  in  his  report  to  Wash- 
ington states  that  prisoners  captured 
by  the  American  troops  during  the 
battle  on  the  Marne  total  17,000,  with 
560  guns.  The  Americans  continue 
their  advance,  entering  the  towns 
Courmelois,  Rozet-St.  Aubin  and  Mau- 
bry. 

The  German  report  states  that  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  .Marne  the  Allies 
sought  to  obtain  a  decision  in  the  battle 
by  the  employment  of  new  divisions, 
but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 
One  section  of  the  report  states:  "The 
fighting  of  yesterday  ranks  in  achieve- 
ments of  leaders  and  troops  and  in  its 
victorious  results  on  a  level  with  former 
great  fighting  successes  which  have  been 
gained  on  this  battle-field.  The 
Americans  have  suffered  especially 
heavy  losses,  and  during  the  night,  un- 
disturbed by  the  enemy,  we  withdrew 
our  defenses  in  the  territory  north  and 
northeast  of  Chateau  Thierry." 

July  22. — French  official  reports  state 
that  powerful  counter-attacks  by  the 
Germans  between  the  Marne  and  the 
Ourcq  were  met  by  Franco-American 
troops,  who  increased  their  gains,  ad- 
vancing northeast  of  Mont  Pere  and 
taking  the  village  of  Epieds.  Stiff 
fighting  between  the  Marne  and  Reims 
gained  nothing  for  the  enemy.  Great 
artillery-activity  is  reported  north  of 
the  Ourcq  and  on  the  Champagne  front. 

The  British  official  report  states  that 
further  ground  was  gained  southeast 
of  Hebuterne. 

General  Pershing  reports  fresh  successes 
between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne,  the 
Americans  and  the  French  crossing  the 
Chateau  Thierry-Soissons  road,  and 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Bezu, 
Epieds,  and  Charteves.  In  the  fight- 
ing during  the  past  few  days  6,000 
prisoners  and  more  than  100  guns  have 
been  taken. 

Berlin  reports  that  despite  heavy  defeats 
on  July  20,  the  Allied  forces  brought 
into  action  fresh  divisions  and  tanks 
that  had  been  newly  brought  up  and 
again  advanced  to  violent  attacks 
against  the  German  lines.  The  as- 
saults are  said  to  have  broken  down 
with  heavy  losses. 

July  23. — The  French  official  report  states 
that  despite  strong .  resistance  by  the 
enemy,  who  brought  up  fresh  reserves, 
satisfactory  results  were  attained  by 
French  troops  in  attacks  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ourcq.  New  progress  was  also 
made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne. 
Violent  engagements  are  reported  be- 
tween the  Marne  and  Reims.  In  a 
local  engagement  north  of  Montdidier 
the  French  captured  Mailly-Raineval, 
Sauvillers,  and  Aubvillers.  Prisoners 
numbering  1,500,  including  30  officers, 
were  taken. 

The  British  report  the  improvement  of 
their  positions  in  the  Hamel  sector 
north  of  Albert  and  the  advancement 
of  their  line  south  of  Hebuterne. 

Berlin  reports  violent  partial  attacks  by 
the  Allies  in  nearly  all  the  sectors  which 
are  said  to  have  been  frustrated.  De- 
tachments which  penetrated  advanced 
German   positions   on    the   Marne   are 


reported  to  have  been  thrown  back  to 
the  ri\  er. 


THE     \\  AH     IN     Till;     AMI 

July  16. — A  dispatch  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army  in 
France  States  that  in  air  engagements 
to-day,  J.  P.  Abersphy,  of  Maine,  shot 
down  an  enemy  machine  15  mile-, 
north  of  Dormans.  George  Robertson, 
of  Kansas  City,  brought  down  a  Ger- 
man phine  within  the  American  lines 
in  the  same  sector. 
An  official  statement  from  Paris  an- 
nounces that  since  the  opening  of  the 
battle  on  the  Marne,  French  aviators 
have  taken  an  active  part,  dot  roving 
two  bridges  filled  with  troops  and 
bringing  down  or  putting  out  of  action 
41  enemy  planes,  and  setting  on  fire  (.) 
captive  balloons. 

Berlin  reports  that  31  Allied  airplane- 
were  brought  down  over  the  battle-field 
on  July  15  and  four  captive  balloons 
destroyed. 

In  Continuous  activity  throughout  tin- 
day  and  night,  Italian  aviators  bring 
down  12  hostile  machines  in  the  move- 
ment against  the  Austro-Hungarians. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  states  that  on  the 
night  of  July  15  Oerman  aviators  de- 
liberately dropt  bombs  on  the  American 
Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Jouy,  killing 
two  enlisted  men  and  wounding  tune 
attaches. 

July  17. — A  dispatch  from  Paris  announces 
that  Lifut.  Quentin  Roosevelt  was 
killed  on  July  14  in  an  aerial  battle 
with  two  German  machines  over 
Chateau  Thierry. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Headquarters  of 
the  American  Army  in  France  states 
that  in  aerial  fighting  over  Dormans, 
five  German  airplanes  and  one  balloon 
were  brought  down  by  American  air- 
men. French  observers  report  that  on 
July  16  thirteen  enemy  planes  fell  in  tin- 
region  which  the  American  pursuit 
squadron  was  patrolling. 

The  British  official  report  on  aerial  opera- 
tions states  that  on  July  15  and  16, 
16  enemy  machines  were  brought 
down  and  four  others  driven  out  of 
control.  Six  hostile  balloons  were  shot 
down  in  flames.  Ten  British  machines 
are  missing. 

Berlin  reports  37  Allied  airplanes  and 
two  captive  balloons  shot  down  over 
the  battle-field  on  July  16. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  94  Germans 
were  killed  and  74  wounded  when  five 
German  airplanes  bombed  a  prisoners' 
camp  near  Troyes,  thirty  miles  behind 
the  French  battle-front.  Two  French 
soldiers  guarding  the  camp  were 
wounded. 

Rome  reports  that  two  enemy  airplanes 
were  brought  down  in  the  fighting  on 
the  Italian  front  on  July  16. 

July  18. — General  Pershing  reports  that  a 
hostile  machine  was  shot  down  by  an 
American  aviator  in  the  Thiancourt 
region. 

Paris  reports  that  French  aerial  forces 
continue  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  Marne  battle.  Bombing  escadrilles 
attacked  without  ceasing  bridges  over 
the  river,  causing  much  loss  to  the 
enemy.  Bombing  expeditions  were  also 
made  against  cantonments,  railway  sta- 
tions, and  munition  depots.  Twenty- 
one  [tons  of  explosives  [were  dropt 
during  the  day  and  fourteen  during  the 
night,  doing  much  damage.  Twenty- 
nine  German  machines  were  brought 
down  or  put  out  of  action  and  five 
captive  balloons  were  set  on  fire. 

London  states  that  in  the  operations  on 
July  17  three  German  machines  were 
shot  down  by  the  British  and  one  driven 
down  out  of  control.  Six  hostile 
balloons  were  set  on  fire.  One  British 
machine  was  lost. 
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July  19. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
a  report  from  French  Headquarters 
announces  that  French  and  British 
air  squadrons  continue  their  work  on 
the  entire  battle -front.  On  July  18 
twenty  German  machines  were  brought 
down  or  put  out  of  commission  by 
French  pilots,  and  two  captive  bal- 
loons were  burned.  British  airmen 
destroyed  seven  German  machines. 
Bombing  groups  continue  their  ex- 
peditions, demolishing  cantonments  and 
dispersing  troops  at  Oulchy-le-Chateau 
and  in  the  region  of  Oeuilly. 

The  British  official  report  on  aerial 
operations  states  that  on  July  18  eight 
hostile  machines  were  brought  down  in 
flight  and  one  by  anti-aircraft  fire. 
Seven  British  machines  are  missing. 
Bombing  machines  attack  the  Mons- 
Valenciennes  Railway  and  the  railways 
at  Courtrai,  Seclin,  and  Lille.  Two 
British  machines  failed  to  return. 

Berlin  reports  that  chasing  planes  shot 
down  32  Allied  aircraft. 

July  20. — The  British  Air  Ministry  an- 
nounces^, that  British  squadrons  on 
July  19  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Germany 
and  bombed  ammunition-dumps,  rail- 
ways, and  airdromes.  Ten  hostile 
machines  and  six  balloons  were  brought 
down.  Seven  British  machines  are 
missing. 

July  21. — The  British  communication  deal- 
ing with  aviation  states  that  on  July  20 
fourteen  enemy  machines  were  brought 
down  and  three  others  driven  out  of 
control.  Three  German  observation- 
balloons  were  destroyed.  Seven  British 
airplanes  are  missing. 

An  official  Italian  report  states  that  on 
July  20,  on  the  Italian  front,  nine 
enemy  airplanes  were  brought  down. 

July  22. — The  British  Air  Ministry  an- 
nounces that  five  hostile  machines  were 
brought  down  in  air  combats.  Four 
British  machines  are  missing. 

July  23. — Berlin  reports  52  Allied  airplanes 
and  four  captive  balloons  brought  down 
on  the  Marne  front  on  July  22. 

The  French  War  Office  reports  37  German 
airplanes  brought  down  or  put  out  of 
action  on  July  22.  Four  captive  bal- 
loons were  burned  and  many  tons  of 
bombs  dropt  on  German  concentration- 
points. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  repairs  made 
to  the  mole  at  Zeebrugge  by  the  Ger- 
mans have  again  been  destroyed  by 
Allied  airmen. 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

July  18. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that  the  American  steamship  Westover, 
an  army  supply-vessel,  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  in  the  war-zone  on  July  11 
while  bound  for  Europe.  Ten  officers 
and  men  of  the  crew  of  92  are  missing. 

July  19. — The  United  States  armored 
cruiser  San  Diego,  proceeding  from 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  New  York  is 
sunk  after  an  explosion  when  10  miles 
off  Fire  Island  Light.  There  were  on 
hoard  51  officers  and  1,007  men,  all  but 
six  of  whom  are  saved.  They  believe 
that  the  vessel  was  sunk  by  a  torpedo. 

London  announces  thai  the  British 
steamship  Carpathia  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  off  tlic  Irish  coast  on  July  17. 
Five  members  of  the  crew  were  killed 
by  the  explosion.  There  were  215 
survivors. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that 
the  British  transport  Barunga  lias  been 
ink  li.\  a  submarine.  There  were  no 
casualties. 

July  20. — The  British  Admiralty  reports 
that  seaplanes  launched  From  Daval 
\ essels  near  the  coast  of  Germany  drop 
bombs  on  airship  shells  at  Tonaern  in 
Sohleswig,  destroying  two  sheds  and 
possibly  a  third  building.     Pour  British 


I,  myself,  am  an  arm- 
less man,   having    lost 
my   right  arm  over   16 
years  ago  while  working 
as    a    machinist.     I  soon 
saw   that    there    was    no 
artificial  arm  on  the  market 
that  was  anything  more  than  or- 
namental,  so    I    set  to   work  to 
build   a   real    artificial    arm    for 
myself — one  that  was  useful — one  that  would 
enable  me  to  continue  my  work.    The 

*  Car nes  Artificial  Arm 

is  the  result.  It  is  absolutely  different  from  any  other 
artificial  arm  in  that  it  has  an  elbow  that  bends — a 
wrist  that  turns — fingers  that  flex,  and  it  is  all  done  at 
the  will  of  the  operator.  Wer  rers  of  the  Carnes  Arti- 
ficial Arm  can  dress  and  fe"ed  themselves,  use  tele- 
phone, write,  shovel,  sweep,  run  automobile,  carry 
grips,  etc.,  performing  their  wtjrk  in  a  natural  way. 

GET  MY  FREE  CATALOGUE.  I  want  every 
armless  man  and  woman  in  the  country  to  have  a  copy 
of  my  catalOjUe.  I  want  to  show  them  by  actual  pho- 
tographs what  other  armless  men  and  women  are 
doing  with  my  remarkable  arm.  I  want  to  prove  that 
the  Carnes  Arm  is  different..  That  it  puts  armless  men 
on  the  payroll.  That  it  is  comfortable  to  wear,  incon- 
spicuous in  appearance,  and  that  it  performs  in  an 
easy  and  natural  way.  If  you  are  armless  or  have  a 
friend  or  loved  one  who  is,  I  want  you  to  get  a  copy 
of  my  catalogue  and  leam  from  other  wearers  what 
my  arm  will  do.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  As. 
WM.  T.  CARNES,  Carnes  Artificial  Limb  Co. 
904  E.  12th  Street,  KANSAS   CI»TY,  MO. 
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LEARN  PIANO! 

This    Interesting    Free  Book 


shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  at  quarter 
usual  cost.  It  shows  why  one  lesson  with 
an  expert  Is  worth  a  dozen  other  les- 
sons. Dr.  Quinn's  famous  Written 
Method  includes  all  of  the  many  impor- 
tant modern  improvements  in  teaching  music.  Brings  right  to  your 
home  the  great  advantages  of  conservatory  study.  For  the  beginner 
or  experienced  players.  Endorsed  by  great  artists.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  understand.  Fully  illus- 
trated.  All  music  free.  Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  free  book. 
Qninn  Conservatory,  Studio  III.    Social   Union  BIdg-.,  Boston,    Masf. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shad- 
ing"—  no  "word-sifrns"  —  no  "cold  notes."     Speedy, 

practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study. 
utilizing:  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  Bids.  Chicago,  HI. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

I  structure, and  writing' of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  vearsKdtlorof  Lippinrott's. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  U0XE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Esennein    Dept.  71  -  Springfield,  Mass. 

Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


MUSICIAN 

Hi?  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


ByW.C.  Berwick  ~ayer  .  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2.21  net:  by  mail^2.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


BUTTERFLIES 


MOTHS-INSECTS 


\"or  should  buy  these  two  unal] 
*  books  in  which  all  the  Common 
American  and  European  butterllie* 
.mil  motha  .hi-  reproduced  in  their 
natural  colon   with   their  common 
.nul  scientific  namee 
I.  Common  Butterflies  and  sloths  of 
Europe  and  America     1 
postpaid. 
II.  Common  Amsrlcan   and  European 

Insects.     P  postpaid. 

Both   booki    pre-pared   undei    the 
supervision     of     Willusrn     Beuten- 
maller,  Curator  of  ti»-  Museum  of 
1  al  Hlstoi  v.  New  Vork. 


FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Fourth  At*  .  N.  Y. 
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Gum  decay  causes  tooth 
decay 


HE  GUMS 


BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 

FORMULA  OF 
NEW  YORK    CITY 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTB 

PREPARED   FOR  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

MOTH    PROFESSiOH 


forhans 


FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


HEALTHY 
teeth  need 
healthy    gums 
to    hug  them.       Else 
they  will    loosen    in 
Pyorrhea.      Tiny 
openings  will    come 
in  the  gums  to  act  as 
the  gateways  of  dis- 
ease   germs,    which 
infect  the   joints   or 
tonsils,     or    cause 
other  ailments. 

Forhan's  pre 
vents  Pyorrhea,  if 
used  in  time  and 
used  consistently. 
No  mere  toothpaste 
does.  Are  your 
gums  tender  gums? 
Are  they  bleeding 
gums?  If  so,  you 
are  certain  to  have 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).  Four  out 
of  five  people  who 
are  over  forty 
have  it. 

To  you  we  ear' 
nestly  recommend 

Forhan's.  It  pre- 
serves the  gums  .which 
hold  ihe  teeth  secure. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  Forhan's 
cleans  the  teeth 
scientifically —  keeps 
them  white  and  free 
from  tartar. 

I  f  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  spe- 
cial  treatment. 
,  30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  druggists 

FORHAN  CO. 

966th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for 

Triol  Tube 

Free 


LONG 
LIFE 


and  How  to  Attain  It,  by  Pearce 
Kintzing,  M.D.  A  practical,  read- 
able book  on  how  to  preserve  health, 
avoid  disease,  and  prolong  life. 
i2mo,  cloth,  285  pp.  $1.00  net; 
J1.12  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354-60  4th  Ave.,  N.V. 


[-,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels: 

■'Nothing  is  more  Important  than  the  preservation  of  the  moral  and 
physical  health  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
book  will  perform  a  real  patriotic  service  to  the  country.  ...  I  am 
Impressed  with  the  straightforward  and  practical  advice  and  informa- 
tion which  it  contains." 

HEALTH 

FOR  THE 

SOLDIERanpSAILOR 

By  Pkof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University,  Chairman 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute  (.which  includes  the  Surgeons-General  of 
the  Army  and  Navy)  and  EtHJENE  Lyman  Kisk.M.D., 
Medical  Director,  Life  Extensio7i  Institute. 

Packed  with  Information  on 


Camp  Life 
Alcohol 
Tobacco 
Outdoor  Living 
Outdoor  Sleeping 
Constipation 

Proper  Carriage  ol  the  Body 
Necessity  (or  Cleanliness 
Mental  Poise 
The  Venereal  Peril 
Care  of  the  Feet 
Deep  Breathing 
Quantity  and  Quality  of  Food 
Required 


Poisons 

Tea  and  Coffee 

Care  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

The  Folly  of  Worry 

Parasites 

Housing 

Clothing 

Classification  of    Foods — Fuel, 

Building,  and  Regulating 

Diets 
Drug  Habits 
Colds 
Activity 
Work,  Play,  and  Sleep 


As  a  grift  to  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
this  little  book  will  prove  of  far-reaching  value  in 
preserving  the  health  and  oven  life  itself.  All  royal- 
ties on  this  book  go  into  the  philanthropic  work  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Khaki  cloth,   pocket-size,    60c  net;   postpaid,  64c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   NEW  YORK 


machines  failed  ♦<>  return  and  are  re- 
ported to  have  landed  in  Danish  terri- 
tory. Danish  reports  of  Ihe  raid  Btate 
thai  two  Zeppelins  were  destroyed. 

July  21. — A  dispatch  from  Orleans,  Mas-., 
state-  that  a  German  submarine  sank 
a  LeHigh  Railroad  tug  and  her  four 
barges  three  miles  oh*  the  coast  of  Cape 
<  od.  just,  north  of  Chatham.  Three 
men  were  wounded.  Three  seaplanes 
from  the  naval  aviation  station  at 
(  hathani  attackecfthe  submarine,  which 
finally  submerged. 

July  23. — A  dispatch  from  Kennehunk, 
Ale.,  states  that  a  German  submarine 
sinks  a  Gloucester  fishing  -  schooner, 
Robert  iiml  Richard,off  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Maine,  bo  miles  east  by  south- 
east of  Cape  Porpoise.  The  crew 
escaped  in  dories. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONTS 

July  16.— The  French  War  Office  state- 
ment announces  that  the  villages  of 
Kastani,  Prostata,  and  Vina,  in  Albania, 
have  been  occupied  by  '  the  French 
troops,  which  have  pushed  forward  as 
far  as  the  source  of  the  Holta  River, 
taking  620  prisoners. 

Rome  reports  lively  fighting  in  the  north- 
ern region  of  the  Grappa,  Italian  troops 
gaining  ground  and  capturing  94  pris- 
oners and  seven  machine  guns. 

July  17. — A  Rome  dispatch  states  that 
heavy  losses  were  inflicted  on  I  he 
enemy  by  the  British  troops  southeast 
of  Asiago,  where  prisoners  were  taken. 
Heavy  attacks  by  the  enemy  on  ad- 
vanced lines  south  of  Col  Tosson  are 
repulsed. 

July  20. — Paris  reports  that  the  French 
in  conjunction  with  Greek  and  Italian 
troops  make  further  advance  in  Al- 
bania, capturing  Meran  and  Mount 
Tizec. 
A  Rome  dispatch  states  that  Italian 
troops  have  taken  Monte  Stabel  and 
completely  reoccupied  Corno  di  Ca- 
vento.  The  Austrians  left  behind  many 
dead  and  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  material  was  captured. 

July  21. — Rome  announces  that  Franco- 
Italian  troops  have  again  taken  up 
their  advance  in  Albania,  carrying 
Point  Iozi  on  the  crest  of  Mali  Silovez. 
Prisoners  captured  in  Albania  since 
July  19  number  2,167. 
A  British  attack  to  the  southwest  of 
Asiago  inflicted  losses  on  the  enemy. 

July  22. — Paris  dispatches  state  that  Allied 
forces  in  Albania  capture  Austrian 
positions  on  the  River  Holta  and  take 
100  prisoners  and  six  machine  guns. 
The  Vienna  War  Office  admits  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  attack,  but  denies  that 
gains  were  made. 

July  23. — A  dispatch  from  Paris  states 
that  the  French  and  Italian  troops 
continue  to  advance  in  Albania.  In 
the  course  of  two  days'  fighting,  600 
prisoners  and  12  machine  guns  have 
been  captured  by  the  French.  The 
Italians  pushing  along  the  crest  of  Mali- 
Siloves  capture  Hill  900  and  the 
heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Holta. 

AMERICA    AT    THE    FRONT 

July  20. — Following  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Quentin,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  receives  word  from  France 
of  the  wounding  in  action  of  his  eldest 
son,  Theodore  Jr.,  who  was  removed 
to  a  hospital  in  Paris. 

July  23. — Washington  announces  the  Amer- 
ican casualties  to  date,  corrected  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  War  Department 
figures  as  follows:  Army:  Killed  in  ac- 
tion (including  291  at  sea).  1,834;  died 
of  wounds,  disease,  accidents,  and 
other  causes.  2,657;  wounded  in  action, 
5,896;    missing    in    action     (including 
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Everybody's 
Soles 

The  use  of  Neolin 
Soles  is  not  limited 
to  any  kind  of  shoe. 
They  add  comfort, 
durability,  water- 
proofness  to  all  kinds 
of  shoes — for  every- 
body. 

m 


Created  by  Science — to  be 
what  soles  ought  to  be.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere  for 
re-soling  and  half-soling. 
Always  marked:    Pleolin 

See  displays  in  shop  windows 

The  Good  ye  ar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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HowLiveSiom 
Beat  the  Rising 
Cost  c^Goods 


Large  numbers   of    storekeepers, 

restaurant  men  and  film  exhibitors  have  solved 
the  problem  of  making  more  money  in  spite  of 
today's  narrow  margin  of  profits,  high  expense 
and  the  shortage  of  many  goods. 

And  all  they  did  was  put  in  a  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn 
Machine  as   you   can  do  for  a  .small   deposit.    Balance 
soon  paid  out  of  Butter-Kist  sales. 
W.  O.  Hopkins  of 


*600  to  *3,000 
Extra  Net 

Profits  yearly 
Depending* 
pnyoursize\4 

and  location 


trade 


Indiana  made 
49,015  sales  of 
Butter-Kist  Pop 
Corn  in  12  months 
by  actual  count, 
and  sales  of  other 
goods  increased 
9914%.  Not  in  all 
retail  history  does 
inventive  genius 
appear  to  have  given 
business  men  a 
mechanical  aid  that 
brings  such  profits, 
crowds. 

Even  in  towns  of  300  and  400  inhabitants 
the  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  Machine  is  earning  $2  to  $10  a 
day  from  5  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  drug  stores, 
picture  theatres,  variety  stores,  groceries,  cigar  stores, 
confectioneries,  lunch  rooms,   florist  shops,  etc. 

Requires  no  extra  help,  no  heavy  stock  investment ; 
stands  anywhere,  beautifies  surroundings.  Motion  draws 
crowds.    Coaxing  fragrance  makes  extra  sales. 

Pop  corn  contains  no  wheat  or  sugar — more  popular 
today  than  ever.  This  year  a  bumper  crop  is  being 
grown  to  meet  the  enormous  demand.' 


The  New  Addition  to  Retail  Business 

We  have  just  issued  a  book  packed  with  signed  sales 
records  and  actual  photos  of  machines  in  use.  Any  man 
in  business  can  get  this  valuable  book  and  full  details  free 
by  sending  us  the  coupon  printed  below.  No  obligation 
whatever.   Take  this  step  toward  new  prosperity  today. 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO.         (374) 
740-754  Van  Buren  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 

740-754  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.'-end  a  free  copy  of  your  Butter-Kist  profit  book  con- 
taining signed  sales  records,  phctos  and  full  details. 

XllHlf 

Business 

A  ddress 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR 


EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 

low  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.    i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY       •        •        NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner ! 


iU' 


ECONOMY 

renewable  F  U  S£S 

cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  coits  80% 
in  many  of  our  leading  industriei. 
An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 
Link  r<  itoresa  bl<  1  ny  Fuse  to  its 

electi      '  11   U.  S.  Navy  and 

■  rwdet  and  munti  lou  plfl 

OrdlT  t  T  ..Til   \  .  HII    <  1, .  1  m.  .1!     i.  ..Irl  . 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts., Chicago,  US  A. 
Sole  manufacturers  of  "  A  K  t\  1. 1 
\    the     Non-Rrnneable     h'it\r     mtik    the 
B\\    ■'  too'  ,',  Guaranteed  Indicator" 
\^L\    Economy    Fuses    are    also    made    in 
\  Canida  at  Montr  rat 


prisoners),  611.  Marines:  Killed  in 
action:- 461;  -died  of  wounds,  disease, 
accidents,  and  other  causes,  225;  wound- 
ed in  action,  1,139;  missing  in  action 
(including  prisoners),  83. 

OPERATIONS    IN    AMERICA 

July  18. — A  Washington  dispatch  states 
that,  according  to  the  figures  furnished 
to  President  Wilson  by  Food  Adminis- 
trator Herbert  C.  Hoover,  the  United 
States  has  sent  to  the  Allied  countries 
in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  foodstuffs 
to  the  value  of  $1,400,000,000. 

July  19. — A  Washington  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  Secretary  Baker  decides 
that  professional  baseball  is  a  non- 
essential industry,  and  that  the  players 
of  draft  age  come  under  the  "work  or 
fight"  law.  Further  plans  for  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  the  order  are  under 
consideration. 

July  21. — Lieut.  R.  Y.  Snyder,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  and  Lieut.  O.  J.  Tanner,  of 
Moorehead,  Minn.,  aviation  instructors 
at  Carruthers  Field,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  are  killed  in  a  1,000-foot  fall. 

July  23.— Upward  of  2,000,000  rifles  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  United 
States  since  the  nation  entered  the  war, 
Washington  announces.  The  total  out- 
put of  cartridges  of  all  kinds  inspected 
and  accepted  up  to  July  19  was  2,- 
014,'815,584.  The  daily  average  out- 
put is  about  15,000,000. 

President  Wilson  issues  a  proclamation 
taking  over  during  the  period  of  the 
war  the  28,000,000  miles  of  telephone- 
and  telegraph-wires  in  the  United 
States.  Control  is  vested  in  Postmaster 
General  Burleson,  and  the  lines  will  be 
taken  over  at  midnight  July  31. 

President  Wilson  by  proclamation  as- 
sumes control  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
connecting  Cape  Cod  and  Buzzards 
Bay,  Massachusetts,  and  directs  _  the 
Railroad  administration  to  operate  it. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

July  16. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  Baron  Burian,  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  in  a  periodical  report 
to  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Pre- 
miers, pays  high  tribute  to  the  peace 
views  enunciated  by  President  Wilson, 
agrees  with  his  general  principles,  and 
declares  that  Austria  is  ready  to  discuss 
peace,  but  fears  that  the  Allies'  "ob- 
stinacy" regarding  territorial  demands 
is  insurmountable. 

July  20. — A  Paris  dispatch  announces  that 
a  German  radiogram  publishes  an  of- 
ficial communique  signed  "Ludendorff, 
Chief  of  General  Staff."  This  was  the 
title  of  Field -Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg,  of  whom  no  mention  has  been 
made  for  some  time  in  official  German 
dispatches. 

July  23. — A  Central  News  dispatch  from 
Bern  to  London  states  that,  according 
to  information  from  Berlin,  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is  seriously 
ill  and  has  taken  no  part  in  the  military 
operations  of  the  present  year. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    EAST 

July  18. — London  states  that  a  Turkish 
report  claims  that  in  fighting  in  I'alcs- 
tine  on  .July  13  and  14,  a  British 
cavalry  division  supported  by  tanks 
was  wiped  out.  neuter's  correspon- 
dent in  Palestine  slates  thAl  t  lie  Turkish 
attack  proved  cosily  and  failed  to  gain 
an  inch  of  ground.  The  British  took 
(KM)  prisoners,  half  of  whom  were 
Germans. 

FOREIGN 

.July  16. — A  dispatch  from  Seattle  states 
that    a    vessel   arriving  from    the   Orient 

brings  word  of  the  completion  in  Japan 
of  \<   large   Freighters   for   the   United 


POWDER  IN  SHOES 
IS  ILL!  GUNS 

Foot  =  Ease  to  be  Added  to  Equipment 
of  Hospital  Corps  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  among  other  things  says:  "The  theory 
is  that  soldiers  whose  feet  are  in  good  con- 
dition can  walk  further  and  faster  than  sol- 
diers who  have  corns  and  bunions  incased  in 
rawhide." 

The  Plattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises  men 
in  training  to  shake  Foot=Ease  in  their  shoes 
each  morning. 

One  war  relief  committee  reports,  of  all  the 
things  sent  out  in  their  Comfort  Bags  or 
"Kits,"  Allen's  Foot=Ease  received  the  most 
praise  from  the  soldiers  and  men  of  the  navy. 
It  is  used  by  American,  French  and  British 
troops,  because  it  takes  the  Friction  from  the 
Shoe  and  freshens  the  feet.  There  is  no  foot 
comforter  equal  to  Allen's  Foot=Ease,  the 
antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  be  shaken  into 
the  shoes  and  sprinkled  in  the  foot-bath,  the 
standard  remedy  for  over  25  years  for  hot, 
tired,  aching,  perspiring,  smarting,  swollen, 
tender  feet,  corns,  bunions,  blisters  or  cal- 
louses. 

Why  not  order  a  dozen  or  more  25c.  boxes 
to-day  from  your  Druggist  or  Dep't  store  to 
mail  to  your  friends  in  training  camps  and  in 
the  army  and  navy. 

A  limited  number  of  Free  Trial  Packages 
of  Allen's  Foot=Kase  will  be  forwarded, 
charges  prepaid,  to  any  War  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  making  up  Comfort  Kits.  Address, 
Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Advt. 


A  Powerful 
Influence  f* 
Positive  Good 

Parents  of  over  500,000  boys  who  read  The  American  Boy 
Magazine  realize  it  is  a  great  factor  in  boy-building.  Its 
fine,  manly  spirit  inspires  a  boy  to  think  and  to  do  right.  Its 
stories  are  clean  cut  and  vigorous  and  its  departments 
highly  constructive.  They  create  a  desire  to  "do"  !  You 
should  know  all  about  this  best  of  all  boy  publications, 

AmericanBoy 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
for  Boys  In  all  the  World  " 
Buy  this  month's  issue  on  any  news-stand,  or  subscribe 
direct  to 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUB.  CO.,  266  American  Bldg..  Detroit,  Mich. 
$1.50  a  year — 15c  a  copy  on  news-stands 


Vital,  Thrilling.  History 


told  in  a  book  that  educates  and  fascinates.  The  great- 
est story  of  the  igth  century  in  the  world.  Tells  of 
this  period  full  of  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wars;  full  of  political  developments  of  im- 
mense significance.  The  man  who  wants  to  understand 
today's  international  developments  needs  a  knowledge 
of  this  period  of  the  world's  history.  He  can  get  it  by 
reading  this  gripping  story  of  the  men  and  women — 
the  dominant  figures  of  their  times — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  by  their  operations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M. A. 

Telling  what   Lincoln,   Bismarck,   Edward  VII.  and 
scores  of  other  great  leaders  accomplished  in  such  crioes 
as  our  Civil  War;  the  consolidating  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  and  all  the  other 
important  political   and  military  events  of   this  period. 
It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making. 
New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition 
IOOO  pages,  cloth-bound,  Sj.oo:  bv  mail,  S  1.20 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


"How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget" 

It  will  show  you  how  yon  may  cornet   the 
tendency    toward    foraetfiutiesm    ami 

m  is*  rahh    mitift    ttn  mtt  n  tit/ 
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through  Loisette's  Memory  System — 

Practical,  Scientific 
Mental  Discipline 

in  popular  form.'    Fits  every  type  "f 
mind,  from  the  business  manager  to  the 
clerk  —  from  the  ripe  scholai   to  the 
young  student.   Acquire  now  the  hab- 
its ol  attention,  concentration  and 
sound  reasoning.    Send  .i  postal 
lor  nee  booklet  "Hou  to  Re 
member  and  V  \  a 
Foi 
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States   under    the   shipping   agreement 
recently   signed. 

July  17.  A  London  dispatch  states  thai 
the  epidemic  of  cholera  is  Sweeping 
over  European  Russia  to  the  German 
border.  Five  hundred  persons  arc  re- 
ported to  be  dying  daily  in  Petrograd. 
A  Paris  dispatch  announces  that  Mr. 
Duval,  director  of  the  Bound  Rouge,  is 
executed  for  treasonable  actions  against 
the  French  Government. 

July  19. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Herbert  C.  1  looser,  the  American  Food 
Administrator,  arrives  in  that  city  to 
make  a  survey  of  tho  food  situation  in 
Europe. 

July  20. — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
a  Russian  wireless  communication  an- 
nounces that  Nicholas  Romanof, 
former  Czar  of  Russia,  was  executed 
on  July  16.  The  former  Empress  and 
Alexis  Romanof,  the  former  heir-ap- 
parent, have  been  sent  to  a  place  of 
security,  it  is  stated. 

July  21. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states 
that  the  entire  property  of  Nicholas 
Romanof,  his  wife,  and  mother,  as  well 
as  all  other  members  of  the  royal  house, 
including  deposits  in  foreign  banks, 
has  been  forfeited  to  the  Russian 
Republic. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  states  that  ad- 
vices from  Vienna  announce  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  von  Seidler,  the  Austrian 
Premier,  and  his  Cabinet. 

DOMESTIC 

July  16. — President  Wilson  signs  the  wire- 
control  bill,  which  empowers  him  to 
take  over  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  of  the  country  at  any  time 
during  the  war,  but  it  is  intimated  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  immediately 
exercising  this  authority. 

July  22. — Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  issues 
a  statement  in  which  he  declares  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  he  accept 
the  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
York. 

According  to  Chairman  Sherley,  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
next  twelve  months  of  the  war  will  cost 
the  United  States  in  cash  $24,000,000,- 
000,  arid  contracts  to  be  paid  in  later 
years  amount  to  nearly  $5,500,000,000 
more. 


Duffy  Won. — An  elderly  Colonel,  about 
to  retire,  was  holding  "  officer  hours  "  for 
the  last  time  and  four  old  offenders  were 
brought  in  for  punishment. 

The  Colonel  looked  them  over  wearily, 
and  then  said : 

"  I've  been  listening  to  the  yarns  and 
excuses  you  men  have  concocted  for  the 
past  three  years  and  I'm  tired  of  them  all. 
If  any  of  you  can  think  of  something  new, 
I'll  let  you  off  without  punishment.  If 
you  can't,  I'll  give  you  the  limit." 

"  I  took  just  one  drink,  and  it  made  me 
ill.  Colonel,"  began  the  first. 

"  Old  stuff,"  said  the  Colonel." 

The  second  offender's  alarm-clock  had 
failed  to  work,  and  the  third  offender  had 
bad  news  from  home.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  this,  and  each  was  given  the  limit. 

However,  the  Colonel's  eyes  brightened 
at  the  approach  of  the  fourth  culprit,  an 
Irishman. 

"  Be  original,  Duffy.  Tell  me  something 
new,"  urged  the  Colonel. 

"  WeU,  Colonel,"  Duffy  began,  with  his 
eyes  a-twinkle,  "  when  Oi  heard  the  sad 
news  that  3011  was  goin'  to  l'ave  us,  it  made 
me  so  down-hearted  that  Oi  wint  to  the 
nearest  public  house  and  drowned  me 
sorrows." 

'  You    win !  "    exploded    the    Colonel. 
"  Now     get    out  !  " — Pittsburg     ChronicU 
Telegraph. 
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Enjoy  Real  Comfort 
On  Your  Camping  Trip 

\X7HEN  you  go  camping  take  Wilson's  Camper 
™  "  Equipment  with  you.  You  will  have  a  far 
more  pleasant  vacation  and  a  great  many  more 
comforts  and  conveniences  than  ever  before. 
The  entire  line  of  Wilson's  Camp  Equipment 
and  "RESTGOOD"  Bedding  Roll  is  designed  to 
make  an  enjoyable  camping  trip  — the  Bedding 
Roll,  the  Roll-A-Bed-Tent,  the  folding  bucket, 
folding  wash  basin,  camper's  valet,  duffle  bag,  etc. 
We  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  Roll-a-Bed- 
Tent — our  newest  convenience  for  campers  — 
which  has  been  put  on  the  market. 

It  met  with  instant  approval  and  is  being  used 
by  campers  everywhere. 

Write  us  today  for  illustrated  literature  describ- 
ing our  line  of  camper's  equipment  and  showing 
you  how  convenient  it  all  is.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  it  to  you.  If  he  cannot  he  will  gladly  get 
it  for  you.      In  writing  address  department  LD-3. 
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CHICAGO 
Manufacturers  of  the  famous  REST. 
GOOD  Line  of  Box  Springs,  Mattres- 
ses, and  Pillows. 
Wilsons 
RESTGOOD" 
JJedding  RolL 
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Folding  a 

Camp  Chan    \'\ 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates- 


50c 
and  $1 


ItigrzQm's 

MUKnted  CtGattl 

Keep  the  bloom  and  softness  of  youth  in  your 
complexion  with  Ingram's  Milkweed  Cream.  It  is 
therapeutic,  it  gives  health  to  the  skin  tissues,  it  over- 
comes imperfections  of  the  complexion.  It  is  softening 
and  cleansing,  too.  No  other  emollient  will  give  you 
the  same  result.  Since  1885  used  by  women  of  refine- 
ment the  world  over.     Use  it  daily. 

"Just  to  show  the  proper  glow"  use  Ingram's  Roug?. 
Perfumed  with  exquisite  delicacy.  Safe.  Comes  in 
solid  cake.     No  porcelain.     Three  perfect  shades.     50c. 

Send  us  a  dime  for  our  Guest  Room  Package  con- 
taining Ingram's  Face  Powder  and  Rouge  in  novel 
purse  packets,  and  Milkweed  Cream,  Zodenta 
Tooth  Powder,  and  Perfume  in  Guest  Room  Sizes. 


'100) 


Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 

Windsor,  Out.        77  Tenth  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


they   sign    on    the 
dotted  line  a 


when  you  KNOW  how  to  "close"  them. 
Whether  you  have  or  never  have  read  a  book 
on  selling,  here  is  a  low-priced  little  volume  you 
should  get  (it  fits  the  pocket  for  reacMng  en  route). 
Chock-full  of  ginger  and  spur  and  downright  com- 
mon sense.  It  goes  minutely  into  the  subject  of 
making  a  sale.  Salesmen  all  over  the  country  are 
putting  its  valuable  hints  into  actual  use  and  a 
constant  stream  of  orders  continues  to  flow 
fFT  '"  as  a  resu't  °f  the  "word  of  mouth"  ad- 
UL1  vertising  which  its  delighted  users  are  giv- 
ing it.  It  is  SUCCESSFUL  SELLING  by 
E.  Leichter,  and  we  send  it  postpaid  for  64c, 
money,  stamps,  or  other  remittance. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


The  New  Book  SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 


SOLDIERS— LEARN  TO 

SWIM 

\\  lien  in  camp  or  on  leave  during  the  summer  months, 
a  cool  swim  will  always  prove  refreshing  and  invigor- 
ating. Eveiy  Army  and  Navy  man  should  know  how 
to  swim,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  he  will  get  out  of  it 
but  also  for  safety's  sake.  This  book  shows  the  right  and 
easiest  way  to  learn. 

Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

by  Prof.  Frank  E.  Dalton  and  Louis  C.  Dalton.  This 
is  a  practical  manual  explaining  in  simple  detail  all  dif- 
ferent methods  of  swimming,  diving,  and  floating. 
Everything  is  carefully  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
photographs  so  that  every  movement  and  position  can 
be  accurately  copied.  There  are  explanations  of  water 
polo,  rescuing  drowning  persons,  resuscitating  them, 
what  to  do  if  you  have  cramps,  etc. 

Cloth,  195  pages,  newly  revised  and  illustrated 
Price  $1.28  net:  by  mail  $1.35.    All  bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    NEW  YORK 
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f£l     For  Safety 
JSSP  of  Capital 

THE  various  issues  of  6  %  Real 

A    Estate  First  Mortgage  Serial 

Gold   Bonds    recommended   by 

this  company  are  characterized 

PONDS  I      bv    exceptional  safety  and    sta- 

U^  -^"^     bility.     Write  for   "A    Buyer's 

'"^^^r01  Guide  to  Good  Investments.  " 

Federal 

Bond  &  Mortgage  Co.      (129) 

Harry  W.  Ford,  Pres. 
90D  Griswold  St.  Detroit 
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There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


On  Sale    . 
Everywhere 


TRADE  .MARK 


MM    Herbert   A 

Tareyton 

London. 

SmokirtgMixture 


Sample  upon  request 
FalkTobacco  Co.  1790 Broadway, NewYork, 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


General  Thrift 

will  win  this  war 

"Service  Through  Thrift"  is  a  motto 
recommended  to  all  Americans  now  by 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

"Saving  and  thrift  must  increasingly 
be  recognized  as  the  fundamental  basis 
for  winning  a  long  war,"  says  this  dis- 
tinguished banker.  "Without  saving 
there  Call  be  no  investment.  Without  the 
elimination  of  waste  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  our  men  at  the  front  the  support 
they  need.  From  now  "U,  month  in  and 
month  out.  our  motto  should  be  'service 
through  thrift. *  " 

There  are  thousands  of  patriotic  people  who  want 
now  au-i  Invest  lu  Liberty  I/>an   bonds,   but 
they  say,   '  How  run  we.  with  the  cost  of  everything 
so  high  V"     All  their  questions  are  answered  in 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

By  T.  D.  MacCREGOR 

This  850- page,  Illustrated  volume  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  thrift  iriidom  of  1  '  d  the  la) lent 
pO  Qtl  of  the  savin-  and  Investing  plans  of  thousands 
of  successful  mi'ii  and  vromi  n  who  have  won  nv 
Dnanclol  In  U  i"  udence  or  great  wealth  through 
own  *■  (Torts  and  the  magic  of  compound  Interest. 
"The  Book  of  Thrift"  in  emphatically  the  booh  nt  the 

hour.      It  ought  10  be    in    cvn  y   America XI  tit s  and 

office  t<>  -day.      Buy  a  Cop  J  and  learn  how  t<-  save  and 

i   wisely,  patriotically   and   profitably        M 
be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  you      tamo      <s<» 
pages.    Illustrated.    Price  $t.oo.     liy  mail  $1,12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York  City 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


LIVING  COSTS  NOW  AND  IN  CIVIL- 
WAR  TIMES 

WILLIAM  E.  SIMMONS,  writing 
in  the  New  York  World,  declares 
that  the  increase  in  living  costs  at  the 
present  time,  after  only  a  little  more  than 
one  year  in  the  war,  has  been  greater  than 
the  increases  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  was  an  added  factor  in  the 
Civil  WTar — a  greatly  depreciated  currency. 
In  his  article  Mr.  Simmons  first  presents 
conditions  as  they  were  just  at  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war: 

' '  There  had  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
prices  of  meats  and  some  other  necessities 
for  several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  due  to  basic  economic  conditions, 
such  as  disproportionate  growth  of  popu- 
lation to  that  of  live  stock,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  preponderance  of  population 
over  production,  of  which  the  world  was 
warned  by  Malthus  several  generations 
ago.  The  multiplication  of  mouths  de- 
mands more  food,  and  unless  new  and  more 
fruitful  methods  of  production  are  devised 
the  earth  refuses  to  respond. 

"But  the  war  has  greatly  aggravated 
natural  conditions  that  threatened  to 
become  serious  of  themselves.  The  tre- 
mendous transference  of  energy  in  Europe 
from  production  to  destruction,  and  the 
consequent  demand  on  this  country  for 
foodstuffs,  have  sent  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities soaring.  But  added  to  that  is 
the  profiteering  factor,  which  the  Trade 
Commission  has  shown  by  its  recent  report 
to  be  flagrantly  active." 

Mr.  Simmons  then  presents  a  table 
taken  from  the  November,  1917,  Review 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  giving 
prices  per  pound  in  cents  and  fractions  as 
follows : 

1914 

Sirloin  steak 27.0 

Round  steak 24 . 7 

Rib  roast 20  8 

Plate  roast 13.1 

Chuck  roast 17.9 

Pork  chops 23 . 6 

Bacon 29.0 

Ham 29.1 

Lard 15.6 

Hens 21.9 

Salmon,  canned 

Butter 37.8 

Cheese 

Flour 03.7 

Corn-meal 03.3 

Rice 

Potatoes.  .: 01.8 

Onions 

Beans,  navy .  .  . : 

Prunes 

Raisins,  seeded 

Susar 7.9 

Coffee 

Tea 

The  latest  prices  above  quoted  are  nearly 
a  year  old,  and  since  they  were  published 
a  considerable  advance  has  taken  place 
all  along  the  line.  Meats  especially  are 
much  higher,  and  the  same  is  true  of  fruits. 
Mr.  Simmons  says  that  during  the  Civil 
War  "prices  rose  from  100  to  117  per 
cent.,  but  necessities  were  relatively 
cheaper  than  at  present,  because,  as  above 
indicated,  the  currency  was  depreciated." 
In  January,  1864,  gold  was  at  a  premium 
of  52.  Emerson  David  Kite,  assistant 
professor  of  history  in  Yale  University, 
is  quoted  as  describing  "'Social  and  In- 
dustrial Conditions  During  the  Civil 
War"  as  follows: 

"The  situation  in  New  York  City  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1863  is  typical  of  the 
period.  Eggs  had  then  reached  25  cents 
per  dozen,  from  15  cents  in  1861;  cheese, 
18 cents  from  Scents;  potatoes,  S2.25  From 
$1.50  per  bushel,  and  for  all  the  necessities 
of  life  there  was  an  advance  ranging  from 


191o 

1916 

1917 

26.5 

28.4 

29.6 

23.8 

25.7 

25.9 

20.4 

21.8 

25.9 

12.3 

13.1 

18.3 

16.5 

17.7 

21.8 

22.5 

26.1 

28.8 

27.0 

29.6 

44.2 

26.2 

37.2 

40.9 

13.8 

22.2 

29.6 

20.8 

24.3 

36.2 

19.8 

20.2 

27.7 

32.5 

39.0 

49.6 

22.7 

23.0 

33.5 

03.8 

04.8 

08.2 

03.3 

03.4 

08.2 

09  1 

08.1 

10.8 

01.4 

02.8 

04  5 

03.0 

04.6 

04.6 

07.6 

12.1 

18.8 

13.5 

13.4 

16.3 

12.5 

12  9 

14.8 

06.5 

07.7 

09.8 

29.9 

29.9 

30.5 

54.6 

54 .6 

61.2 

60  to  75  and  in  some  cases  even  100  per 
cent.  Wages,  on  the  other  hand,  lagged 
behind;  the  blacksmith's  increase  was  only 
from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day,  that  of  common 
laborers  from  $1  to  $1.25,  that  of  brick- 
layers from  $1.25  to  $2,  and  the  average 
increase  in  all  the  trades  was  about  25  per 
cent.,  or  less  than  one-half  the  increase  of 
prices.  The  winter  of  1863-1864  and  the 
ensuing  months  were  accordingly  a  time  of 
unusual  industrial  unrest,  which  increased 
in  severity  as  the  discrepancy  between 
wages  and  prices  continued.  The  dollar 
was  slowly  but  surely  diminishing  in  value, 
and  labor  engaged  in  a  determined  struggle 
to  force  wages  up,  capital  to  keep  them 
down.  The  advantage  lay  with  the  em- 
ploying classes,  but  labor  in  1864  recovered 
much  of  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  in 
the  two  previous  years,  and  the  war  closed 
with  wages  much  nearer  prices  than  a  year 
earlier.  It  was  generally  agreed  at  the 
time  that  prices  during  the  entire  war- 
period  advanced  approximately  100  per 
cent  and  wages  from  50  to  60  per  cent." 

Labor  at  the  present  time  is  much  better 
off  than  then.  Next,  Mr.  Simmons  presents, 
as  to  the  rise  of  prices  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
following  table  from  The  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine of  December,  1864: 


Copper,  100  lbs $22 

Coal,  ton 4 

Iron,  pig 21 

Lead,  100  lbs 6 

Nails,  100  lbs 3. 

Ashes,  pot  bbl 5. 

Dry  cod,  cwt 3. 

Flour,  bbl 4 

Corn,  100  bush 58 

Hay,  100  lbs 

Wheat,  bush 1 . 

Hemp,  cwt 10. 

Barley,  bush 

Oats,  bush 

Hops,  100  lbs 14 

Clover  seed,  100  lbs 7. 

Lime,  bbl 

Oil,  whale,  gal 

Oil,  coal,  gal 

Pork,  bbl 13. 

Beef,  bbl 5. 

Lard,  100  lbs 7. 

Whisk v,  100  gals 25 

Tallow,  100  lbs 8. 

Whalebone,  100  lbs 68. 

Wool,  fleece,  100  lbs 52. 

Wool,  pl'd,  100  lbs 44. 

Bitter,  100  lbs 16. 

Cheese,  100  Its 5. 
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$41.00  ®S42. 00 

9.00®  10  00 
48.00®  49.00 
11.75®  12.00 
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6.50® 

7.30® 
131.00®  134  00 

1.35®     1.40 

1.63®  1.65 
14.00®  16.12 

1.35®     1.50 

.90  (a         "1 

26.00®  33.00 

12.50®  13.50 

1.25  (a 
.58® 

1.10® 
21.75  ®  23.50 
10.  CO®  15.00 
13.59®  14.00 
89.00®  91.00 
12.62®  12.75 
150.00®  155. 00 
78.00®  82.00 
70.00®  75.00 
36.00®  37.00 
15.00®  18.00 


1  35 

.60 

1.12 


Mr.  Simmons  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  wheat  flour,  one  of  the  prime  necessi- 
ties, "was  at  no  time  during  the  Civil  War 
above  $7.35  per  barrel,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  four  cents  per  pound,"  while 
at  the  present  time  it  is  seven  cents  per 
pound,  "or  close  to  100  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  top  notch  of  the  '60s."  Lard 
has  already  advanced  about  100  per  cent., 
while  its  greatest  advance  during  the 
Civil  War  was  75  per  cent.  Other  com- 
ments are  made  as  follows: 

"The  present-day  advance  in  the  price  of 
clothing  in  general  has  not  been  propor- 
tionate with  the  advance  of  foodstuffs,  tho 
it  lias  been  considerable,  especially  as  to  the 
cheaper  grades.  Cotton  shirts  that  sold  for 
4*  cents  in  1913  are  now  bringing  (.H)  cents 
to  $1.  Cheap  hosiery  lias  also  about 
doubled  in  value.  Suits  that  formerly 
sold  for  SC>  are  now  bringing  117,  which  is 
about  10  per  cent,  advance.    Cotton  goods 

during    the    Civil    War    were    exceptionally 

high,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
the  staple.  After  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  were  exhausted, 
\cw  England  mills  shut  down  because  of 
inability  to  i,ret  supplies.  In  i^'il  raw 
cotton  ruled  at  7_'  cents  per  pound,  while 
at  one  time  it  touched  $1.5)0.  Cotton  goods 
of  all  kinds  were  therefore  extraordinarily 
high." 

Mr.  Simmons  concludes  that  '"the  public 
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Opportunities  are  everywhere 
for  the  alert  and  aggressive 


THKSE  are  .days  when  the 
business  offers  remarkable  r 
soureeful.  Many  coneerns,  many 
with  overwhelming  difficulties, 
have  ingeniously  turned  these 
very  obstacles  to  their  profit- 
able advantage. 

One  New  York  town,  fed 
by  a  single  branch  railroad, 
was  threatened  with  extinction 
by  the  congestion  of  freight. 
It  could  not  get  supplies  or 
deliver  its  products  and  must 
shut  down  with  unfilled  orders 
that  meant  a  vast  prosperity 
if  they  could  move  their  goods 
to  the  market. 

One  enterprising  man  or- 
ganized a  motor  truck  fleet, 
carried  their  supplies  from  a 
neighboring  railroad,  and  de- 
livered their  factory  outputs 
via  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  motor  truck  was  a 
magic  wand  that  turned  dis- 
aster into  advantage. 

In  the  petroleum  fields  of 
Oklahoma,  gushing  oil  wells 
could  not  find  tank  cars  to 
carry  petroleum  to  market 
and  employed  tank  trucks 
over  an  area  of  400  miles 
diameter  to  more  advantageous 
and  less  congested  shipping 
points. 


readjustment  of 
e wards  to  the  re- 
individuals,  faced 


At  many  places 
congested,     true 
big  city    to   big 


Notable  installations  made  pos- 
sible by  our  service  facilities: 

Sinclair  Refining  Company  bought  100  Pierce- 

Arrows  because  of  their  record  and  service 
facilities.  They  depend  upon  trucks  to  main- 
tain their  service,  so  demand  trucks  which 
are  practically  infallible. 


Their  subsidiary  companies  had  experience 
with  cheap  equipment  and  found  it  depreci- 
ated too  fast  to  be  economical. 

They  required  service  facilities  in  Indifferent 
states.     Pierce-Arrow  afforded  it. 

Linde  Air  Products  Company  required  abso- 
lutely dependable  trucks.  Their  volume  of 
business  depends  on  their  ability  to  collect, 
refill  and  redistribute  tanks  as  their  gas  is  used. 
Delays  involve  heavy  losses.  They  operate 
trucks  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 


Many  renowned  companies  operate 
Pierce-Arrow  fleets  in  various  cities. 
Amonq"  them  : 


Armour  &  Com  pan  v. 
Ci'daiiyPac  kinc;  Com- 
pany,GexeralChem- 
ical  Company.  Stan- 
dard Oh.  Company, 
Texas  Company, 


Great  Atlantic  ec 
PacificTea  Company, 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  The 
Barrett  Company, 
.American  Express 
Company.  Carnegie 
St  i:  i:  i.  Co  m  p  a  n  y  . 
Liggett    &     Myers 


in  the  East,  where  freight  is  most 
k  service  operates  daily  from 
city,  supplying  outlying  points 
enroute  and  building  profi- 
table new  business  that  will 
continue  after  the  present 
overpowering  demands  on  the 
railroads  are  permanently 
relieved. 

There  is  opportunity  every- 
where for  the  alert  and  ag- 
gressive firm  or  individual 
who  is  far-seeing  enough  to 
recognize  it  and  facile 
enough  to  grasp  it. 

If  you  see  an  opportunity 
ask  our  advice  as  to  how  you 
may  meet  it  with  the  aid  of 
the  mass  of  data  which  we 
have  gathered  from  the  ex- 
periences of  hundreds  of  our 
truck  owners. 

This  data  includes  103  dif- 
ferent lines  of  businesses,  in 
which  we  have  installations, 
many  of  which  entail  highly 
technical  knowledge. 

This  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which 
trucks  operate  together  with 
the  unequalled  service  facilities 
of  the  Pierce- Arrow  Motor 
Car  Company  is  a  material 
element  in  the  success  of 
Pierce-Arrow  trucks. 


PIERCE-ARROW 

Motor  Trucks 

THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

— use    it    after    every 
bath 

"Mum"  neutralizes  all  body 
odors  as  they  occur.  Never 
interrupts  natural  functions. 
Harmless,  stainless,  beneficial. 
Lasts  from  bath  to  bath. 

25c — at  drug  and  department   stores. 

"Mum'"  is  a    Trade  Mark   registered  in 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

"Mum"   Mfg  Co  1106  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


Does  He  Receive 
Your  Letters? 


/  / 


■\ 


>< 


up 


Thousands  of  letters  to  soldiers 
go  astray  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  P.  O.  Department.  The 
causes  are  illegible,  incom- 
plete addresses,  and  the  fact 
that  no  soldier  has  a  fixed 
address.     The  remedy  is 

LECKY'S  CORRECTLY 
ADDRESSED  WAR  ENVELOPES 

For  writing  soldiers  and  sailors 

Printed    for    each    Cantonment, 

Tiaining  Camp,  the  Navy,  and 

.  for  Expeditionary  Forces.    You 

fill  in  the  blank  spaces  and  the 

letter  follows    him.      Usefulness 

apparent  on  sight. 

Package    30  envelopes  with  5  gummed 

labels  for  packages  sent  postpaid  for  25c. 

In  ordering  give  your  boy's  address  and  branch  of  service. 
ROBERT  LECKY,  Jr.,  Box  915,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Soldiers  are  sending  them  to  their  home-folks.  Wanted 
more  distributors  among  stationers,  drug,  cigar  and  de- 
partment stores. 


tenm6cm£ 


PRESERVE  LABELS 

Keep  rows  on  preserve  shelves^ 
orderly  as  garden  rows.  Printed 
titles.  Identify,  every  jar.  can.  bottle 
Jt  a  $  lance  Gummed  ready  for  use., 
At  10.000  &mttMW  dealers 

Write  Dbnntson,  Dept.  L.  Framlngrham.  Mast., 
for  "The  Handy  Book/' 


What  Next  ? 


FOR   m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


K5ARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


EDWARDS 


LOCKERS 


We  furninh  Edwards  complete  lock- 
er equipment;*  for  Zactorii-n.  stores, 
schools,  colleger,  clubs,  jryninftn- 
iuma,  offices,  etc.  The  Edwards 
Steel  Lockcrn  sre  complete  with  hut 
shelvea, hooks,  lorkinK  dovlCM, locks 
find  number  pjateti.  They  art-  :u)ju  .1 . 
able,  economize  epaco  and,  have  no 
complicated  parts .  Koch  lorkerc  m- 
pnses  only  six  unikf-intcrcl. 
able  and  standardi/rd,  making  thi> 
IvIwardH  Steel  Locker*  cheapest  and 
best.  Every  locker  iruarnnti-wl.  All 
beautifully  flninhed  in  linked  enam- 
el. Send  for  catalog;  and  estimates. 
liYnrmnMihle.rcprcBcntativenwitti  »■«- 
tanllHhrd  offices  wanted  for  unoccu- 
plad  territory.     Wrtto    for   terms. 

The  Edward,  Mfg.,  Co.,    337-387   Culvert  Si..  Cincinnati,  0. 

MuVcrn  also  of  Edwards  Adjustable  All-Steel  Sharvtal  for  PnajfolflBW. 
r  sctories.  Dent.  Stores  and  all  places  where  wood  shelving-  is  used. 


Parts 
Intsrchsniaabls 
Standardized 


spirit  manifested  at  present  is  much  more 
admirable- than  that  displayed  in  the  '60s," 
-as  shown  by  the  following  first-hand  de- 
scription of  life  in  those  days,  as  compared 
with  what  we  see  on  every  hand  to-day. 
Said  the  New  York  Independent  of  June 
25,  1864: 

"Who  at  the  North  would  ever  think 
of  war  if  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  Army 
or  did  not  read  the  newspapers?  Go  into 
Broadway  and  we  will  show  you  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  'extravagance.'  Ask 
Stewart  about  the  demand  for  camel's- 
hair  shawls  and  he  will  say  'monstrous.' 
Ask  Tiffany  what  kind  of  diamonds  and 
pearls  are  called  for.  He  will  answer  'the 
prodigious,'  'as  near  hen's -egg  size  as 
possible,'  'price  no  object.'  What  kind 
of  carpetings  are  now  wanted?  None  but 
'extra.'  Brussels  and  velvets  are  now 
used  from  basement  to  garret.  Ingrains 
and  three-plys  won't  do  at  all. 

"Call  a  moment  at  a  carriage  reposi- 
tory. In  reply  to  your  first  question  you 
will  be  told,  '  Never  such  a  demand  before, 
sir.'  And  as  for  horses,  the  medium- 
priced  $500  kind  are  all  out  of  the  market. 
A  good  pair  of  fast  ones,  'all  right,'  will  go 
for  $1,000  sooner  than  a  basket  of  straw- 
berries will  sell  for  four  cents.  Those  a 
'little  extra'  will  bring  $1,500  to  $2,000, 
while  the  '  superb '  2.40  sort  will  bring  any 
price  among  the  high  numbers." 

OUR  PROPOSED  INCOME-TAX  IN- 
CREASE COMPARED   WITH 
BRITISH  TAXES 

It  appears  from  a  compilation  made  for 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  if  the  new 
rate  for  the  normal  income  tax  became  an 
increase  from  the  present  4  per  cent,  to  12 
per  cent,  the  tax  would  still  be  far  lower 
than  the  English  tax.  On  only  the  very 
largest  incomes  would  the  United  States 
tax  run  higher  than  the  English,  but 
on  the  great  mass  of  incomes  English  taxes 
are  far  more  severe  than  ours  would  be, 
even  with  an  increase  in  the  normal  tax  to 
10  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent.,  which  would 
reach  all  incomes  above  $1,000  or  $2,000, 
and  would  bring  in  vast  revenues.  The 
writer  says: 

"The  great  bulk,  numerically,  of  in- 
comes taxed  in  1917  was  in  the  field 
reached  by  the  lowering  of  the  exemption 
in  the  1917  law.  Figures  have  not  yet 
been  compiled  as  to  how  many  were  taxed 
in  this  field  or  the  amount  to  be  collected. 
Estimates  vary  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
returns,  but  are  all  guesswork.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  no  one  of  these  new 
taxpayers  was  called  on  to  contribute 
more  than  $40  to  the  Government,  as  the 
rate  was  only  2  per  cent.,  while  all  other 
incomes  paid  a  basic  normal  tax  of  4  per 
cent.  The  lowest  rate  for  normal  tax  in 
Great  Britain  is  2  shillings  and  3  pence 
on  the  pound,  or  1134  per  cent.,  and  the 
exemption  is  only  $600.  The  basic  normal 
tax  under  the  new  English  law  is  6  shillings 
on  the  pound,  or  30  per  cent.,  on  all  incomes 
over  $25,000. 

"If  the  new  normal  tax  in  the  United 
States  were  made  uniformly  12  per  cent. — 
wiping  out  the  2  per  cent,  discrimination 
of  the  1917  law— a  single  man  in  this 
country  with  a  salary  of  $1 ,500  a  year  would 
be  called  on  to  pay  $60  in  income  tax,  as 
against  an  English  tax  of  $101.25.  As- 
suming that  the  normal  tax  were  raised 
to  12  per  cent,  and  the  surtax  and  excess 
tax  were  left  as  at  present,  an  unmarried 
American  with  a  salary  of  $10, (HK)  would 
pay  $1,430.20,  while  the  unmarried  En- 
glishman would  pay  $2,260.  If  I  lie  English- 
man derived  his  $10, (KM)  income  from 
rentals,  his  tax  would  be  increased  to 
$2,625,  while  the  American  tax  would  he 
reduced  to  $1,165 — an  Irish  dividend  on 
effort. 

"Advancing  to  a  level  where  the  British 
surtax  becomes  effective,  take  a  salary  of 
$L'0,(MM).     The   English   normal   tax  on  this 


PRICE 
IN  U.  S. 


tin? 


MPS 

lemi 


WITH  A 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP  CONNECTION 

attached  to  your  tire  pump  you 
will  know  when  to  stop  pump* 
ing.  It  permits  the  measuring 
of  the  inflation  without  discon- 
necting the  pump  and  the  tire. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

781-791  Atlantic  Avenue 
BROOKLYN 


CASH  FOR  OLD  GOLD 

Silver,  Platinum,  Dental  Gold,  and  Old  Gold  Jewelry.     We 
pay  up  to  $20  per  set  for  old  false  teeth.     Don't  matter  if 
broken.     Will  send  cash  by  return  mail  and  will  hold  goods 
10  days  for   sender's  approval   of  our  price.     Mail  to 
Mazer's  Tooth  Specialty,        2007  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


IDEAS  WANTED  ShgtSSa.We^ 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
QUESTION    ANSWERER 

Any  question  you  would  need  to  ask  about  a  word 
in  any  meaning  or  significance  you  will  find  clearly 
and  fully  answered  in  Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

80,000  vocabulary  terms  are  contained  in  the  1,000 
pages  of  this  volume.  There  are  1,200  illustrations 
and  11,700  explanations  of  synonyms.  It  is  also 
a  book  of  information  on  every  subject  imaginable. 
Cloth  bound,  $1.75;  with  thumb-notch  index,  $2.05;  half- 
leather,  with  index,  $2.50;  full  limp  leather,  with  index,  $5.00 
Postage,  16  cents  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


HOW  TO  BUILD 

A    BUSINESS 


e  Rules  That  Make  Men   Ric 


The  principles  of  successful 
business  conduct — the 
'  Hows,"  "  Whys."  "WhaU" 
that  every  man  who  buys  or 
sells  anything  MUST  KNOW  TO 
SUCCEED   are    clearly    ex- 
plained in  this  new  book 


How  to  Deal  With  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

By  SHERWIN   CODY 

It  lays  bare  the  big  broad  principles  of  business  con- 
duct, not  overlooking  the  hundreds  of  little  practical  twists 
and  knacks  necessary  to  every  successful  business. 

It  tells  how,  why,  where  and  when  to  buy  and  sell  things 

—  why  one  man  will  succeed  where  another  fails  —  how 
men's  minds  work —  practical  principles  of  appeal  —  how 
to  write  advertisements,  letters,  circulars,  that  produce  profits 

—  what  to  say  to  inquirers  -r-  new  patrons  —  old  patrons  — 
how  to  systematize  the  handling  of  large  correspondence  — 
how  to  collect  your  bills  by  mail  —  what  constitutes  good 
salesmanship  in  a  person  —  in  a  letter —  in  an  ad  —  how  to 
follow-up  a  lead  —  what  can  and  what  can  not  be  done  in 
merchandising  —  the  what,  when,  why  and  where  of  per- 
sonal salesmanship — managing  salesmen — retail  selling,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  chock-full  of  thousands  of  helps,  hints,  and  plans 
for  doing  a  bigger  and  a  better  business.  In  your  heme,  office, 
or  store,  it  is  a  constant  impetus  toward  business  growth. 


Bristling  With  Hints  That  Help 
You  In  Doing  Business  -- 


By  Letter  end  Circular     -  Over  the  Counter  — 

At  the  Conference  Table  In  Executive  Positions  — 

On  the  Road — -  In  Advertising- — 

In  the  Store,  the  Office,   the  Factory        In  All  Phases 
of    Business 

Large  ttmo.  Cloth.  TUuttrated.    Price  ttM  mi; 
by  ma  ti,  ff.it.    Money  back  if  not  toWi/ted. 

Dept  205,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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would  be  $(),(KK)  and  the  surtax  $812. f>() 
(lifruring  $")  to  the  pound),'  a'  total  of 
$6312,50.  At  the  suggested  rate  of  12  per 
1-ciil.,  the  American's  normal  tax  would  be 
$2,145.60  (rale  applying  to  $2(),<K)0,  less 
$1,000  exemption  and  $1,120  exeess  tax); 
the  surtax  would  be  $444  and  t  In-  exeess 
tax  $1,120;  a  total  of  $3,709:60.  If  the 
American  cut  non-tax-free  coupons  for  his 
income  instead  of  working  for  it,  his  tax 
would  be  reduced  to  $2,780,  making  it  more 
than  $000,  less  than  one-half  the  English 
tax.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  figuring  the 
American  normal  tax  at  the  supposititious 
rate  of  12  per  cent. 

"Going  abruptly  to  an  incomo  of 
$1,000,000,  the  American  normal  tax  at 
12  per  cent,  would  be  $119,880,  against 
an  English  normal  tax  of  $300,000. 
The  increase  in  the  American  normal 
tax  would  be  $79,960  over  present  rates. 
The  American  surtax  at  present  rates 
would  be  $435,300,  as  against  a  Brit- 
ish surtax  of  $217,915;  total  American, 
$555,180,  English,  $519,687.50.  No  ac- 
count is  taken  in  this  computation  of  any 
excess  tax  on  the  American  income.  With 
an  income  of  $3,000,000,  the  American 
normal  tax  at  12  per  cent,  would  be  $359,- 
880,  an  increase  of  $239,960  over  present 
rates.  The  surtax  at  present  rates  would 
be  $1,680,300,  a  total  of  $2,040,180,  or 
nearlv  70  per  cent.,  the  rate  on  the  last 
$1,000,000  being  at  75  per  cent.  The  cor- 
responding British  tax  is,  normal,  $900,000, 
and  surtax  $669,685;  total,  $1,569,685,  or 
nearly  52  per  cent.,  the  actual  maximum 
rate  being  52 14  per  cent,  on  all  excess  over 
$50,000. 

"Exprest  in  tabular  form,  comparative 
results  from  a  normal  tax  of  12  per  cent., 
combined  with  present  surtax  rates  and 
assuming  all  income  up  to  $50,000  to  be 
earned  income  for  a  single  man,  would  be 
as  follows: 


U.S. 

Per 

British 

Per 

Income 

Tax 

Cent. 

Tax 

Cent. 

$1,500 

$60.00 

4.00 

$101.25 

6.75 

3,000 

240.00 

8.00 

375.00 

12.50 

5,000 

480.00 

9.60 

750.00 

15.00 

7,500 

789.40 

10.52 

1,406.25 

18.75 

10,000 

1,430.20 

14.30 

2,250.00 

22.50 

15,000 

2,534.80 

16.90 

4,812.50 

32.08 

20,000 

3,709.60 

18.55 

6,812.50 

34.06 

30,000 

6,336.00 

21.12 

11,187.50 

37.29 

40,000 

8,956.00 

22.39 

15,937.50 

39.84 

50,000 

11,855.20 

23.71 

20,937.50 

40.18 

75,000 

ls.605.20 

24.81 

34,062.50 

45.42 

100,000 

26,855.20 

26.80 

47,187.50 

47.19 

150,000 

46,355.20 

30.90 

73,437.50 

48.96 

250,000 

92,355.20 

36.94 

125,937.50 

50.37 

500,000 

235,355.20 

47.07 

257,187  50 

51.44 

700,000 

359,355.20 

51.33 

362,187.50 

51.74 

750,000 

390,355.20 

52.05 

388,437.50 

51  79 

1,000,000 

557,855.20 

55.78 

519,687.50 

51.97 

3,000,000 

2,042,855.20 

lis  1)9 

1,569,687.50 

52.32 

0,000,000 

7,292,855.20 

72.93 

5,244,687.50 

52.45 

"With  additional  exemption  of  $1,000 
for  heads  of  families  and  $200  each  for 
dependent  children,  the  United  States 
figures  in  the  table  would  be  reduced  by  $120 
for  the  $1,000  exemption  and  $24  for  each 
child.  There  are  similar  deductions  to  be 
made  in  the  English  figures.  Furthermore, 
for  incomes  above  $50,000,  deduction  for 
the  excess  tax  has  not  been  figured  exactly 
in  order  to  avoid  long  computations.  This 
would  slightly  reduce  the  figure  on  the 
large  incomes.  But  for  demonstrative 
purposes,  the  table  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
general  comparison  of  the  range  of  taxes 
under  the  proposed  English  law  and  a 
tentative  12  per  cent,  normal  rate  under 
our  law. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rates  would 
come  together  just  below  $750,000.  It  is 
in  the  range  between  $5,000  and  $500,000 
incomes  that  greatest  divergence  in  rates 
occurs.  The  British  tax  takes  its  largest 
jump  between  $10,000  and  $15,000,  where 
the  surtax  begins  to  operate.  The  United 
States  gradations  are  erratic  and  irregular, 
showing  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  the 
steps  of  the  surtax  were  applied." 

THE  EXTRAVAGANCE   OF  CITIES 

It  appears  from  data  compiled  in 
Washington  that  in  129  of  219  American 
cities  having  more  than  30,000  population, 
the  excess  of  expenditures  for  governmental 
costs,    including   interest  and   outlays  for 
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permanent  improvements  over  revenues 
during  the  fiscal  year  1917  amounted  to 
$69,461,352,  or  $3.90  per  capita.  Taking 
the  entire  219  cities  as  a  group,  the  excess 
of  expenditures  amounted  to  $42,484,423, 
or  $1.28  per  capita.  The  net  indebtedness 
of  these  cities  aggregated  $2,587,082,507, 
or  $77.78  per  capita.  Ninety-six  cities,  or 
44  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  are 
operating  under  the  commission  form  of 
government.  These  facts,  together  with 
many  others  of  a  related  character,  are 
brought  out  in  a  report  entitled  "Financial 
Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of 
Over  30,000,  1917,"  soon  to  be  issued  by 
Director  Sam.  L.  Rogers,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  report  was  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Starke  M.  Grogan, 
chief  statistician  for  statistics  of  States 
and  cities.  Other  data  in  the  report  are 
given  as  follows: 

"The  total  revenues  of  the  219  cities 
during  the  year  were  $1,065,537,142,  or 
$32.04  per  capita;  the  aggregate  payments 
for  expenses  and  interest,  $821,491,575, 
or  $24.70  per  capita;  and  the  aggregate 
outlays,  $286,529,990,  or  $8.61  per  capita. 
Of  the  total  revenues,  $742,320,878,  or 
almost  70  per  cent.,  represented  receipts 
from  various  kinds  of  taxes.  The  bulk 
of  this  amount,  $666,402,637,  was  derived 
from  the  'general  property  tax,'  made  up 
of  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property.  Of 
the  remainder,  the  largest  item,  $36,- 
974,797,  was  contributed  by  taxes  on  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  amount  was  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  sums  reported  for 
the  fiscal  years  1915  and  1916— $39,606,956 
and  $38,024,542,  respectively— altho  the 
total  number  of  cities  covered  by  the  in- 
quiry has  been  increasing  from  year  to 
year. 

"Next  to  taxes  the  largest  source  of 
revenue  was  found  in  the  earnings  of 
public-service  enterprises,  which  amounted 
to  $106,158,783.  This  sum  is  considerably 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  payments 
for  expenses  of  public-service  enterprises, 
$46,625,421.  The  bulk  of  the  earnings  of 
these  enterprises  came  from  water-supply 
systems,  from  which  the  receipts  aggre- 
gated $83,858,440.  Another  important 
source  of  revenue  consists  of  special  assess- 
ments and  special  charges — levied  mainly 
to  defray  the  cost  of  outlays — which 
amounted  to  $83,195,590. 

"An  examination  of  the  per  capita 
figures  for  the  cities  covered  by  the  report 
brings  out  the  somewhat  surprizing  fact 
that,  altho  the  per  capita  expenditures  for 
net  governmental  costs  in  individual  cities 
vary  greatly,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
averages  for  the  several  size-groups  of 
cities  having  fewer  than  300,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  average  for  the  ninety-one 
cities    having   from   30,000   to   50,000   in- 


habitants was  $25.11;  for  the  sixty- two 
cities  of  50,000  to  100,000,  $24.75;  and 
for  the  forty-five  cities  of  100,000  to 
300,000,  $26.39.  For  the  larger  cities, 
however,  considerably  higher  figures  are 
shown— $37.50  for  the  300,000  to  500,000 
group,  and  $38.17  for  the  group  having 
more  than  500,000  inhabitants  each;  but 
the  differences  between  these  figures  and 
those  for  the  other  three  groups  are  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  per  capita  county 
expenditures  are  included  in  the  figures 
for  such  of  the  larger  cities  as  are  situated 
in  counties.  This  has  been  done  in  order 
to  provide  a  fair  basis  of  comparability 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  cities,  in  some  of 
which  the  functions  usually  pertaining  to 
counties  are  discharged  by  the  municipal- 
ities, while  others  are  situated  in  counties 
and  are  dependent  upon  county  organiza- 
tions in  this  respect.  The  report  shows, 
under  principal  heads,  the  amounts  of 
county  revenues  and  costs  so  included. 

"A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the 
146  cities,  in  regard  to  which  data  are 
available  for  earlier  years  as  far  back  as 
1903,  shows  that  the  per  capita  govern- 
mental cost  payments  increased  from 
$24.64  in  that  year  to  $33.26  in  1917,  or 
about  35  per  cent.  This  increase  appears 
mainly  in  the  items  for  expenses  of  general 
departments  and  interest,  the  former  having 
advanced  from  $13.25  to  $19.53,  and  the 
latter  from  $2.06  to  $3.66.  The  per  capita 
expenditures  for  outlays  for  permanent 
improvements  were  only  slightly  greater  in 
1917  than  in  1903— $8.68  in  the  later  year 
as  against  $8.23  in  the  earlier;  and  the 
1917  figure  shows  a  decline  from  $10.60  in 
1915  to  $8.91  in  1916.  The  per  capita  ex- 
penses of  public  service  enterprises  in- 
creased moderately  from  $1.10  in  1903  to 
$1.39  in  1917.  These  expenses,  however, 
are  less  than  half  as  great  as  the  net 
revenues  from  such  enterprises,  which 
increased  from  $2.42  per  capita  in  1903  to 
$4.13  in  1917. 

"Since  the  number  of  cities  covered  by 
the  statistics  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  comparisons  with  earlier  periods  are 
most  reliable  when  limited  to  those  cities 
for  which  figures  for  the  earlier  as  well  as 
the  later  years  are  available.  A  comparison 
of  this  kind,  embracing  146  cities  and 
covering  the  period  1903-1917,  shows  a 
continual  increase  in  the  expenditures  for 
governmental  costs,  including  outlavs,  the 
total  for  the  later  year,  $1,007,290,346, 
being  nearly  double  that  for  the  earlier, 
$514,189,206.  The  true  significance  of  the 
increase,  however,  is  better  measured  by 
the  per  capita  expenditures,  which  in- 
creased from  $24.64  in  1903  to  $32.26  in 
1917,  the  latter  figure  exceeding  the  former 
by  nearly  35  per  cent.  The  1917  figure, 
it  may  be  noted,  altho  slightly  exceeding 
that  for  1916,  $33.13,  was  somewhat  less 
than  the  corresponding  one  for  1915, 
$34.53.      During  the   same  time  the  cor- 


responding per  capita  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  increased  from  $7.91  to  $23.40. 
The  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  during 
a  part  of  which  the  country  was  engaged 
in  the  war,  was,  of  course,  much  greater 
than  during  normal  times.  During  the 
preceding  years  the  per  capita  expendi- 
tures of  the  cities  were  roughly  three  times 
as  great  as  those  of  the  nation. 

"The  per  capita  expenditures  of  the  146 
cities  increased  during  the  period  1903-1916 
by  34.5  per  cent.,  a  rate  somewhat  greater 
than  the  corresponding  one  for  the  Federal 
Government,  31  per  cent. 

"The  aggregate  net  indebtedness — that 
is,  funded  and  floating  debt  less  assets  in 
general  sinking  funds — for  the  entire  219 
cities  amounted  to  $2,587,082,507,  or 
$77.78  per  capita. 

"The  net  indebtedness  of  New  York  City 
alone,  $987,347,610,  was  more  than  three- 
fifths  as  great  as  the  total  for  all  other 
cities  of  over  30,000  taken  together,  and 
more  than  eight  times  as  great  as  the  net 
indebtedness  of  Philadelphia,  which  ranked 
second  in  this  respect  with  $121,316,234. 
The  per  capita  indebtedness  of  New  York 
City,  $176.22,  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  large  city,  but  the  corresponding  per 
capita  for  Philadelphia,  $70.97,  not  only 
was  much  below  the  average  for  the  large 
cities  but  was  less  even  than  the  average 
for  all  cities  of  over  30,000.  In  per  capita 
net  indebtedness,  however,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  with  $28.70  and  $25.07,  respectively, 
stood  far  below  all  the  other  large  cities 
and  most  of  the  small  ones. 

"The  commission  form  of  government 
prevails  in  96  of  the  219  cities  covered  by 
the  report.  These  cities,  of  which  the 
largest  is  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  distributed 
throughout  twenty-eight  States,  and  in- 
clude also  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of 
fifteen  cities  of  over  30,000  inhabitants  in 
which  the  matter  of  adopting  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote  during  the  past 
four  years,  seven  adopted  the  proposed 
change  and  eight  rejected  it." 


Natural  Theologian. — Bishop  Flipper  in 
an  Atlanta  address  attacked  bigotry. 

"  But,  dear  friends,"  he  ended,  "  the 
best  setback  the  bigot  ever  got  was  at  the 
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f'om  hyah  ter  town — de  long  road,  de  hill 
road,  de  sho'  road,  and  de  swamp  road — 
but  when  Ah  goes  ter  town  wid  er  load  er 
grain  dey  don't  say  ter  me,  "  Uncle  Cal- 
houn, which  road  did  yo'  come  in  by?  " 
but  "  Cal,  is  yo'  wheat  good?  "  '  "—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  L.  O.  R.,"  Oarnduff,  Sask..  Can. — "Please  pro- 
nounce I'ironne,  Lens,  Bapaume,  and  strategist." 

I'niinnc  is  pronounced  pc"ron' — e  as  in  prey,  o 
as  in  not,  n  as  in  French  bon;  Lens,  Ian — o  as  in 
art,  n  as  in  French  bon;  Bapaume,  ba"pom' — 
a  as  in  art,  o  as  in  go;  strategist,  strat'i-jist — a  as 
in  fat,  /  as  in  habit,  i  as  in  hit. 

"B.  V.  M.,"  Gladstone,  N.  J.— "Kindly  give 
me  the  proper  pronunciations  of  Lenine,  chevrons, 
grenade,  lieutenant,  Verdun,  and  Clemenceau." 

Tbcy  are  pronounced  as  follows:  lenine,  len'in — 
i  as  in  get,  i  as  in  police;  chevron,  shev'ran — sh 
as  In  ship,  e  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final;  grenade, 
gri-ncd' — i  as  in  habit,  e  as  in  prey;  lieutenant, 
in  the  United  States,  liu-ten'ant — iu  as  eu  in  feud, 
(  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final;  in  England,  pronounced 
lef-tcn'ant — e's  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final;  Verdun, 
rer'dun — e  as  in  get,  u  as  in  but,  n  as  in  French 
bon;  Clemenceau,  kle"man"so' — e  as  in  prey, 
a  as  in  art,  n  as  In  French  bon,  o  as  in  go. 

"N.  E.  M.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Please 
pronounce  bomb  and  Trotzky." 

Bomb  is  pronounced  bum — u  as  in  but,  or  bom 
— o  as  in  not.  Trotzky  is  pronounced  tro'ski — 
o  as  in  go,  i  as  in  police. 

"B.  A.  T.,"  Wetumka.  Okla.— "  (1)  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  'Religion  of  Valor'  as  used 
with  respect  to  Germany.  (2)  What  are  the  names 
of  France  and  Germany  corresponding  to  'John 
Bull'  applied  as  to  England,  and  'Uncle  Sam' 
as  applied  to  the  United  States?" 

(1)  "The  Religion  of  Valor"  is  chivalry  of  the 
conquerors  toward  the  conquered,  a  relation 
which  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  Germany 
in  her  violation  of  the  territory  of  Luxemburg, 
Belgium,  or  France,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  her  hordes  have  penetrated.  (2)  Jean 
Crapaud  is  the  popular  nickname  for  the  French 
nation,  while  the  French  peasant  is  called  Jacques 
Bonhomme.  Deutscher  Michel,  signifying  a  simple 
countryman,  is  the  nickname  applied  to  the 
German  people;   also,  Hans  Wurst. 

"  P.  F.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Will  you  kindly 
pronounce  the  words  Soissons  and  Cantigny  ?  " 

Soissons  is  pronounced  swa"son' — a  as  in  artis- 
tic, o  as  in  not,  n  as  in  French  bon;  Cantigny,  kan" 
ti"nyi' — a  as  in  art,  n  as  in  French  bon,  i's  as  in 
police. 

"C.  C.  H.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "In  the  ex- 
pression, 'What  hath  God  wrought!'  or  some 
such  words  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  believe 
were  uttered  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  first  trial  of  the 
telephone,  I  take  the  words  'hath  wrought'  to  be 
a  verb  in  the  present  perfect  tense.  If  this  is  a 
verb,  will  you  please  give  me  its  principal  parts?" 

Wrought  is  a  participle  of  the  verb  work,  now 
archaic  except  in  the  sense  of  to  effect  and  to 
work  into  shape.  "Hath  wrought"  is  an  archaic 
form  of  the  perfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mode, 
third  person  singular. 

"M.  E.  S.,"  Madisonville,  Ky. — "Please 
inform  me  when  and  why  St.  Petersburg  was 
changed  to  Petrograd,  and  the  significance  of  the 
new  name." 

The  name  St.  Petersburg  was  changed  to 
Petrograd  on  September  1,  1914,  because,  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, the  first,  or  German  form,  became  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Russians,  and  the  second,  or 
Russian  form,  was  substituted. 

"C.  D.  S.,"  Drinkwater.  Sask.,  Can. — "Did 
the  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  Maine 
find  any  evidence  implicating  the  Spanish  officials 
in  its  destruction?" 

An  American  board  of  inquiry  into  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Maine,  under 
the  presidency  of  Capt.  W.  T.  Sampson,  made  a 
complete  examination  of  the  wreck  and  reported 
on  March  21,  1S98,  to  the  Navy  Department 
that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  an  exterior 
mine,  the  principal  reason  for  this  decision  being 
the  upheaval  of  the  ship's  bottom.  There  was 
no  evidence  implicating  the  Spanish  Government, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  explosion  was 
the  work  of  Cuban  sympathizers,  who  planned 
it  to  gain  the  help  of  America. 
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GEM 

DAMASKEENE 

RAZOR 

Khaki 

Service     Outfit 


Blades  included  in  out- 
fit are  in  dust  and  rust 
proof,  wax  paper  wrap- 
ped  package,  sealed 

Separate  set 

Gem   Blades 

7  for  50c 


Under  every  allied 
flag,  in  every  clime, 
in  every  branch  of  the 
service,  the  popular  GEM 
Khaki  Service  Outfit  has 
proved  itself  the  staunch, 
dependable  friend  of  fight- 
ing men.  Strong,  light, 
compact;  designed  es- 
pecially for  military  and 
naval  use.  Affords  a  lux- 
urious, quick,  easy  shave 
in  camp,  in  the  trenches, 
on  shipboard — anywhere 
— under  any  condition. 


More  than  twenty-five  years  old — 
Millions  of  Gems  in  use  today 


$1 


00 


without 
Trench 
Mirror 


Gem  Military 
Outfit  includes 
:  razor  complete 
with  seven  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blades 
and  Stropping 
Handle. 

(Add  50c  for  Canada) 


$1 


with 
Trench 
Mirror 


35 


Complete 
Compact 


Ask   for    the    GEM   at   your 
dealer,  or  the  Post  Exchange, 
Camp    Canteens,   or    Quarter- 
master's Depot. 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch,  591  St.  Catharine  St.,  W.,  Montreal 
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The  Standard  Sparl^ 


'Plug  of  ^America 


Most  Builders  Believe  Them  Best 


/ 


When  the  engineers  of  by  far  most  lead- 
ing manufactories  specify  one  make  ot 
spark  plug  year  after  year,  there  must  be 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

The  choice  of  these  leading  manufacturers 
listed  below  is  deeply  significant.  For 
this  represents  a  greater  preference  than 
for  all  other  makes  combined. 

And  this  overwhelming  preference,  ex- 
pressed year  after  year,  has  belonged  to  the 
AC  Spark  Plug,  made  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
U.  S.  A. 

This  is  the  spark  plug  which  bears  the 
initials  of  the  originator,  the  recognized 
spark  plug  authority  in  this  country. 

This  preference  and  this  name — AC — are 
all  you  need  know  about  a  spark  plug. 
A  glance  under  the  hood  would  probably 


reveal  that  your  car  is  already  equipped 
with  AC's.  * 

The  maker  of  AC  Spark  Plugs  is  rightly 
proud  of  this  product.    AC  has  become 
more  than  a  mere  designation;    it  is  an 
infallible   guide   to    safe  buying    and  an  V^ 
unqualified  guarantee  of  service.  ^ 

There  are  various  types  of  AC  Spark  Plugs 
especially  designed  for  every  make  and 
style  of  motor. 

Look  for  the  letters  AC.  They  are 
the  initials  of  the  originator,  glazed  in 
the  porcelain  of  every  spark  plug  he 
manufactures. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Unsuspected  Source 
of  Most  Motor  Ills, "  by  Albert  Champion; 
also  for  information  on  nezv  AC  Carbon 
Proof  Plugs  especially  designed  for 
Ford,     Overland    and    Studebaker    cars. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  Michigan 


\ 


All  these  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 


Acme  Trucks 

Chalmers 

Diamond  T 

<;    M    C.  Trucks 

La  Crosse  Tractors 

Murray 

Peerless 

Sun  ford 

Sterling  Trucks 

Advance-  Rumely 

Chandler 

Trucks 

<  .i  .mi  m     lift  ii 

Liberty 

Nash 

Pierce- Arrow 

Saxon 

Stewart  Trucks 

Tractors 

Chevrolet 

Dorrla 

sit-in  Trucks 

Locomobile 

National 

Pilot 

Strlpps-  Booth 

Stutx 

American- 

Cole 

Dort 

Hull  'Trucks 

Marmon 

Nit i  ii  Trucks 

Premier 

Scagrave  Fire 

Titan  Trucks 

La  Frame 

Continental 

Duescnherg 

Hatfield 

Maytag 

Oakland 

Reo 

'Trucks 

In  It  i'il   States 

An'.lerson 

Motors 

Motors 

Hayncs 

McLaughlin 

Old  Reliable 

Rlker  Trucks 

Signal  Truck* 

Motor  Trucks 

Appcrson 

Crane-Simplex 

l-etlt'ral  Trucks 

Hudson 

(Canada) 

Trucks 

Robinson  Fire 

Singer 

Wallls  Tractors 

Rrockwav  Trucks 

Daniels 

Ford&  SonTractors 

Hupmoblle 

Menominee 

Oldsmoblle 

Trucks 

Smith  Motor 

Waukesha  Motors 

HufTulo  Motors 

Davis 

PtlltOn    Trucks 

Jackson 

Trucks 

Oneida  Trucks 

Rock  Falls 

Wheel 

Westcott 

Hulck 

Deere  Tractors 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Jordan 

Midland  Trucks 

Packard 

Rutenber  Motors 

Stearns-  knight 

White        ■ 

Cadillac 

Delco-Llghl 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Jumho  Trucks 

Mollne-Knlght 

Paige 

Samson  Tractors 

Stephens 

«  lleoi  Trui 

J.  I.  Case 

Dodite  Brothers 

Genco  l  ight 

Kissel  Kar 

Mi  hi  I  mil  Trucks 

Paterson 

Sandow  Trucks 

Sterling  Motors 

\\  latonsln  Motors 

Dealers;   What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in  your  aim  to  give  your  customers  the  bestt 
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GERMAN   STRATEGY   WRECKED 


GERMAN  STRATEGY,  like  the  Marne  salient,  presents 
a  diminished  front  as  the  result  of  Eoeh's  July  counter- 
offensive,  brilliantly  aided  by  our  own  General  Pershing 
and  his  army.  Even  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  admits  that 
"Foeh's  attack  threatens  the  whole  of  Ilindenburg's  plans," 
and  this  admission  is  interpreted  by  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  to  mean  "that  the  most  ambitious  of  Germany's  1918 
offensives  has  collapsed,  and  that  the  invaders,  weakened  in 
fighting  strength,  in  morale,  and  in  prestige,  must  laboriously 
build  up  the  structure  of  a  new  campaign."  Or,  as  a  French 
strategist,  General  Malleterre,  expresses  it  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Xew  York  World:  '"Germany,  without  rest  or  mercy,  must 
march  toward  a  mirage  of  victory."  "The  minimum  fact," 
remarks  the  Dallas  ■New*,  is  that  the  Germans,  in  changing 
their  latest  offensive  into  a  retreat,  "have  had  to  use  defensive  ly 
a  large  part  of  reserves  which  they  had  been  husbanding  to 
exploit  the  advantage  they  had  expected  to  derive  from  this 
offensive."  This,  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  noting  that 
Germany's  man-power  has  begun  to  decline  while  that  of  the 
Allies  is  increasing  daily,  "is  the  beginning  of  the  end."  The 
retreat1  from  the  Marne,  says  the  Springfield  Re  publican,  "sym- 
bolizes the  fact,  which  now  stares  Germany  in  the  face,  that  the 
time  when  victory  was  possible  has  passed" — to  set  against 
which  we  have  the  Kaiser's  renewed  and  official  assurance  to 
his  troops  that  he  is  still  "certain"  that  "the  desperate  efforts 
of  thi'  enemy  will,  as  heretofore,  be  foiled  by  your  bravery." 
To  quote  the  Springfield  paper  again: 

"As  the  result  of  repeated  unsuccessful  efforts  to  break 
thrbugjh  to  Paris  or*  the  Channel  ports,  the  German  line  is 
sprawled  out  like  a  starfish,  its  projections,  as  the  attack  on  the 
Soisaons-Marne  salient  illustrates,  exceedingly  exposed  to  risk 
whenever  the  Allies  are  ready  for  a  1  >i<r  offensive.  The  German 
'military  map'  now  reveals  a  desperate  but  losing  gamble  for 
the  highesl  of  stakes.  The  Germans  are  still  very  strong,  and 
they  may  be  able  to  make  some  more  alarming  lunges,  but  the 
tide  has  turned.  The  skilful  and  accurately  timed  counter- 
stroke  at  Soissons,  prepared  by  steady  'nibbling'  even  before 
the  latest  German  attack  began,  is  a  foretaste  of  the  tactics 
which  for  Ludendorff  spell  defeat." 

"Never  was  there  a  more  complete  demonstration  of  Foeh's 
military  genius,"  remarks  The  North  American,  which  gives  the 
following  concise  account  of  his  operations  against  the  Marne 
salient: 

"For  weeks  he  had  been  conducting  raids  on  the  Soissons- 
Chateau  Thierry  line  and  had  measured  the  German  weakness 
there  as  exactly  as  he  gaged  the  strength  of  the  German  assault 
on  the  Maine.  On  July  18,  therefore,  he  struck  with  irre- 
sistible force  along  the  westerly  front,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  had  crusht  in  that  side  of  the  salient. 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  significant  transformation  of 
the  line  that  ensued.  By  their  new  drive  the  Germans  had 
widened  their  salient  from  the  shape  of  a  spearhead  to  the  shape 
of  a  blunt  wedge.  Or  let  us  say  that  the  outline  was  thai  of  a 
pail,  the  left  side  being  the  Soissons-Ch&teau  Thierrv  front,  the 


bottom  the  Marne,  and  the  right  side  the  northeasterly  slope  to 
Reims.  After  breaking  the  western  defense  the  Allies  closed 
in  steadily  from  the  three  directions,  until  after  ten  days  of 
furious  fighting  the  salient  had  contracted  to  the  shape  of  a 
wash-basin.  If  the  Oermans  retreat  to  the  Vesle  River  their 
line  will  have  the  shape  of  a  shallow  saucer;  and  if  they  are 
forced  back  to  the  Aisne  the  saucer  will  be  turned  upside  down. 

"General  Foeh's  mastery  of  the  situation  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  his  counter-offensive  was  prepared  even  before  the  Herman 
blow  was  struck.  The  whole  plan  was  adopted  on  July  13,  and 
when  the  Germans  blundered  ahead  on  their  drive  two  days 
later  the  Allied  leader  waited  until  they  were  thoroughly  com- 
mitted and  then  smote  them  on  the  exposed  flank,  with  effects 
that  startled  the  world. 

"Results  were  quick  because  the  main  supply-line  for  the 
German  forces  on  the  Marne  ran  south  from  Soissons  to  Chateau 
Thierry,  directly  across  the  line  of  the  Franco-American  advance. 
The  first  rush  cut  that  line  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  halt 
their  movement  southward  and  eastward,  and  at  the  same  time 
strong  counter-attacks  from  those  directions  put  on  pressure 
from  all  three  sides.  The  Hun  had  only  two  unpleasant  alter- 
natives— to  retreat,  thereby  advertising  to  the  German  people 
the  failure  of  their  'peace  storm,'  or  to  stand  and  fight,  which 
meant  the  using  up  of  dwindling  reserves  to  hold  a  salient  which 
became  hourly  more  difficult  to  hold  by  reason  of  the  se\ering 
of  the  principal  line  of  communications. 

"It  took  only  a  few  days  to  convince  the  Kaiser's  discom- 
fited generals  that  retreat  alone  could  avert  disaster.  But 
even  that  humiliating  move  involved  tremendous  difficulties 
and  losses,  for  as  the  space  contracted  under  the  encircling 
pressure  of  the  Allies  the  routes  of  retirement  came  under  con- 
verging artillery-fire,  making  the  withdrawal  of  the  masses  of 
troops  and  supplies  a  slow  and  complicated  operation.  It  must 
he  said,  therefore,  that  the  Germans  have  shown  skill  and  vigor 
in  carrying  out  their  maneuver,  holding  the  Soissons  and  Reims 
sectors,  at  either  corner,  and  withdrawing  the  line  stretching 
between  those  points." 

'This  defeat  and  reversal  of  a  great  German  offensive,  notes  the 
military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times,  means  far  more  than  is 
revealed  by  the  map: 

"It  means  a  blow  to  the  German  plans  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  Germans  were  undoubtedly  working  on  a  giant 
scheme  based  on  the  occupation  of  French  territory  and  the 
success  of  the  German  Army  in  chiving  back  the  Allied  lines 
toward  the  sea  and  toward  the  nerve-centers  of  France. 

"A  part  of  this  scheme  seems  to  have  been  another  offensive 
movement  against  the  British  hues,  which  have  been  for  so  long 
relatively  quiet.  Such  an  offensive  may.  indeed,  still  be  launched, 
but  we  may  be  certain  that  if  it  is  it  will  be  minus  the  great 
driving  power  that  it  would  have  had  had  the  Germans  not  been 
checked  by  foeh's  move.  Fad  the  German  move  been  sua 
ful,  undoubtedly  help  would  have  been  sent  in  some  measure  to 
the  French  from  the  British  front.  And  the  moment  the  British 
weakened  their  lines  the  Oermans  would  have  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  strike. 

"The  situation  is  now  materially  changed,  if  not  entirely  re- 
versed. The  British  have  not  had  to  weaken  their  front  at  all. 
One  or  two  divisions  may  have  1  een  sent  to  the  line  west  of 
Reims,  but  that  no  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  British  Army  is  practically  certain.  The  Oer- 
mans. on  the  other  hand,  have  had  to  draw  on  Prince  Rupprecht's 
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A  HANDSOME  COMPLIMENT  FOR  OUR  LIBERTY  MAP—  Readers  of  The  Digest  who  have  presetted  but  .ear-naps  or  >"•■'■ 
secured  the  large  "Liberty  Map,"  which  is  an  extension  and  perfection  of  the  full-paQe  niaps  to  show  the  entire  Western  Front,  will  b» 
glad  to  have  an  authoritative  statement  that  their  maps  art  tin  beet  to  be  had.  Maj.  Robert  "Bradford  Marshall,  the  Chief  Geographer  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  writes  to  us  from  Washington:  "I  hain  received  The  Literaei  Digest  Liberty  Map  and  ho>, 
examined  it  carefully.  It  is  a  Jim  piece  of  work  in  every  respect  and  is  by  all  add.-  it,,  best  thai  I  have  sun.  The  shading  sche.m'  <■ 
graphic  indeed,  shomng  at  a  glance  the  track  of  the  Hun  in  his  effort  t<>  crush  civilization  under  his  cruel,  inhuman  control.    Each  horn* 

from   Which   has  (/one  u  father,  a  son,  a  husband,  or  a  brother  Would  Certainly  appreciate  a  Cdpy  Of  Hour  Liberty  Map,  as  u-outd  those,  ivh" 
can   not  go.       Hif  all  means  try  to  put  oik    in  inch  home."       Other  equally  hind  letters  of  com  plimeut  hare  also  been   receii ;  d  from  the    1  7< '  - 

President,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army,  the  Provost  Marshal-General,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
i:  <,  mo  .  who  en,  ntly  wrote:   "  The  preparation  and  pul, liiation  of  tin  Liberty  Mop  by  you  is  a  real  saria  to  iiou,  country." 


even  better  than 


army  to  some  extent.  Relatively  it  has  been  weakened  far  more 
than  has  the  British  Army.  Therefore  instead  of  the  German 
off  snsive  altering  the  situation  on  the  British  front  in  favor  of 
themselves,  they  have  given  the  British  an  additional  advantage. 
"The  whole  German  plan  has  been  entirely  ups'et  and  must  be 
rebuilt.  In  the  meantime  the  Germans  have  nothing  like  the 
force  with  which  to  rebuild  it  as  before 
( he  attack.  Their  own  offensive  was  an 
expensive  matter  in  human  material. 
Particularly  so  was  their  effort  along 
1  he  \tarne.  They  have  also  lost  heavily 
as  a  result  of  the  subsequent  offensive. 
Foch  in  the  meantime,  through  the  ar- 
rival of  American  troops,  is  stronger 
than  before  he  began.'" 

And  in  a  special  Paris  dispatch  to  the 
sainc  paper  we  find  the  same  idea  fur- 
ther developed: 

'"The  German  plans,  which  have  just 
been  shattered,  undoubtedly  began  to 
be  put  into  operation  with  Hinden- 
burg's  great  strategic  retreat  of  two 
years  ago.  At  that  juncture  the  Ger- 
mans found  themselves  at  a  standstill  in 
the  West  faced  with  an  enormous  and 
well-equipped  British  Army.  That 
Army,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
French,  threatened  at  thai  time,  if  no 
other  events  intervened,  to  attack  the 
whole  German  front  facing  it  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  British  junction 
with  the  French  armies.  But  the  Gen 
we,  realized  that  in  a  straight  fight  on  that  front,  as  things  then 
were,  there  was  every  possibility  of  a  crushing  British  victory. 
It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  possibility  that  Hindenburg  drew 
up  the  great  plan  which  the  Germans  have  been  putting  into 
force  ever  since. 

"The  first  stage  in  the  operation  of  this  plan  was  his  great 
strategic  retreat  across  a  wide  belt  of  country  to  the  exceptionally 
strong  defensive  positions  in  the  rear.  This  retreat,  it  may  now 
be  admitted,  completely  upset  the  Allied  plans  for  a  general 
offensive,  which  had  been  maturing  for  many  months 

"But  delaying  the  Allies  was  a  mere  secondary,  altho  the  more 
immediately  pressing,  feature  of  the  plan.  The  Germans 
realized  keenly  that,  heavily  involved  as  they  were  on  the  whole 
Eastern  Front,  they  must  dispose  of  Russia  and,  if  possible,  Italy 
as  well,  before  thej  could  think  of  seriously  lackling  the  British 
and   French  on  the  west. 

"With  the  two  eliminated.  Germany  would  be  free  to  throw 
.ill  her  forces  on  the  Western  Front,  first  against  France  and  then 
against  the  British,  before  the  Americans  would  have  time  to 
come  in. 

" Hindenburg's  retreat  two  years  ago,  which  puzzled  man} 
people  ami  led  to  so  much  controversy,  had  all  these  factors  for 
a  foundation.  Up  till  a  fortnight  ago  this  plan  had  been  carried 
out  practically  in  its  entirety.  Russia  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  struggle,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate.  The  same  thing 
may  he  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  regards  Italy,  for  the  great 
Austrian  drive  of  a  few  months  ago  so  shortened  the  battle-front 
between  the  Adriatic  and  tin  Alps  that  German  assistance 
became  to  a  great  extent   unnecessary    to  enable  tin    Austrian* 

to  at    hast    hold  the    Italians,  as  events   have   proved 

"There  remained  the  French  and  tin  British.  The  German 
drive  from  Si.  Quentih  against  tin  British  on  March  21  we  can 
now  see  clearly  was  bnlj  preparatory  to  what  the  enemy  hoped 
would  be  a  final  blow  ;it  the  French.  It  proved  sufficiently 
successful  to  render  the  British  incapable  for  the  moment  of  all 
nal  offensive  action,  and  left  the  enemy  more  or  less  a  free  hand. 
a*  the  German  command  assumed,  to  deal  with  the  French. 
The  (Herman  offensive-  in  April   (which  vva-  a  men    diversion 


only),  in  May,  June,  and  .Inly  followed.  The  three  last  named 
were  directed  solely  against  the  French.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the 
fifth  consecutive  offensive  was  to  drive  back  Gouraud's  arnn 
in  the  Champagne  and  capture  Chalons  and  smash  through 
Berthelot  to  the  west  of  Reims  and  seize  Epernay.  thus  bringing 
about  the  fall  of  Reims  and  cutting  off  Verdun  and  the  armie*of 

the  East  from  Paris. 

"The  next  step  was  to  have  been  t*. 
swing  around  on  Paris  from  the  south 
of  Reims  and  secure  the  capital -by  a 
general  converging  advance  through  the 
valleys  of  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the 
Oise.  How  hitler  must  be  the  disap- 
pointment of  Germany  is  indicated  by 
an  article  in  the  Vortoarts  on  .July  15. 
the  first  day  of  the  offensive,  which 
stated  that  the  general  opinion  in  Ger- 
many was  that  the  campaign  of  the 
present  summer  would  be  a  pleasant 
military  parade  on  an  enormous  scale, 
which  would  result  in  the  final  crushing 
of  the  enemy." 


But  General  Koch's  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful counter-offensive  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  great  Allied  drive, 
which  is  still  in  the  future,  the  New 
York  Globe  reminds  us.  Predicting  thai 
our  forces  will  soon  relapse  for  a  thin 
into  the  policv  of  patient  waiting.  Tt,, 
Globi   sav  - : 


MIS-SENT. 

—  Powell  in  the  <>m;iha    lie. 


"  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  tin  Allies  to  remain  on  tin  de- 
fensive until  their  full  forces  are  in  hand.  The  American  addi- 
tions, it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  not  the  only  ones  coming  for- 
ward. Great  Britain  is  putting  in  new  troops  to  the  number  of 
approximately  500,000,  whose  recruiting  was  ordered  during  th< 
scare  of  last  spring.  JSo  France  and  Italy  are  working  on  reen- 
forcements.  Next  spring  the  Allied  armies  will  be  2,000,090 
stronger  than  now.  and  about  10,000,000  stronger  in  machines 
Of  war." 

But  the  Boston  Transcript  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that    Foch 
will  even  temporarily  surrender  the  initiative.      Says  this  paper: 

"  Foch  is  a  soldier  of  the  offensive.  As  a  theorist  on  strategv  . 
he  has  never  ceased  to  uphold  its  importance.  To  him  it  is  life, 
and  the  defensive  is  death.  And  now.  after  a  war  where,  with 
alternating  periods  in  which  the  Allies  have  indeed  had  tin 
initiative,  the  offensive  advantage  has  mainly  and  heavflj  been 
on  the  Gorman  side,  Foch  and  the  Allied  peoples  have  at  la>i 
tasted  blood:  neither  peoples  nor  generalissimo  can  relinquish 
this  precious  initiative.  General  Foch  i>  a  parti/an  of  th« 
psychological  element  in  warfare  a>  opposed  1o  the  material 
He  fights  with  the  aid  of  the  minds  and  souls  of  his  soldier-  a- 
well  as  with  their  bodies  and  the  guns  in  their  hand-.  He  is  a 
religious  man;  he  is  bv  nature  a  disciple  of  Gideon,  that  ancient 
captain  who  conquered  by  the  might  of  his  faith.  It  i-  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  now  settle  down  to  a  mere  test  of  ma- 
terial and  position,  fighting  a  war  which  is-  only  an  answering  to 
his  antagonist's  plans.     General  Foch  will  continue  the  offensh  ■  . 

if  he  can." 

On    the   other  hand,   as    Frank    H.   Simonds    points   out    in   tin 

\ew  York  Tribune,  "Ludendorff  must  attack  again,  and  prompt- 
ly, or  else  confess  defeat   in  the  campaign  which  all  German} 

has  been  educated  to  believ i  would  win  the  war  in  the  present 
summer  and  bring  a  victorious  German  peace  befon  -now  cam. 
again."      Mr.  Simond-  goes  on  to  say: 

"Another  delay  of  forty  days,  such  a-  ha-  separated  pr»vtou> 
efforts,  would  take  us  well  into  September,  bring  at  ha-t  300x001) 


I  h>    i.iiiiiiiy  ltifif*t  fin     in-iiisi   lo.   l')i;; 
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more  Americans  to  France,  and,  what  is  vastly  more  important, 
allow  time  for  at  least  300,000  American  troops  already  in 
France,  but  not  yet  ready  for  the  combat,  to  finish  their  train- 
ing. Automatically  Foch  would  thus  acquire  another  strategic 
reserve  materially  larger  than  that  which  he  used  with  such 
deadly  effect  south  of  Soissons  the  other  day. 

"But  if  Ludendorff  attacks  now  he  must  attack  the  British,  since 


'WHO  TOLD  YOU  THERE    vVERE  NO  AMERICANS   IN  FRANCE,   PAPA?" 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

the  armies  of  the  German  Crown  Prince,  fighting  disastrously 
between  the  Argonne  and  Soissons,  are  in  no  condition  to 
undertake  an  offensive.  Their  supplies  have  been  exhausted, 
their  transport  disorganized,  and  their  reserves  consumed  in 
the  recent  unsuccessful  battle  and  subsequent  considerable  re- 
treat. It  is  one  thing  to  draw  a  great  army  out  of  a  bad  hole 
skilfully  and  another  to  throw  this  army  into  another  vast  offen- 
sive in  a  period  of  days.  The  thing  was  possible  in  the  old  war 
of  movement,  when  the  questions  of  munitions  and  transport 
were  not  so  important;  it  is  well-nigh  inconceivable  under 
existing  conditions. 

"If  Ludendorff  elects  to  strike  the  British,  however,  he  can 
employ  little  more  than  twenty-five  divisions  of  reserves,  so 
great  has  been  the  consumption  of  shock  troops  in  recent  months. 
Four  months  ago  he  brought  off  his  Picardy  success  with  forty 
divisions,  followed  immediately  by  another  forty.  But  the 
British  have  now  at  least  ninety  full  divisions  on  the  Western 
Front,  equal  in  strength  to  at  least  one  hundred  German  divi- 
sions. They  almost  certainly  outnumber  the  Germans  before 
them,  and  the  mass  of  their  divisions  are  in  better  condition  than 
those  of  the  enemy. 

"The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  The  German  has  steadily 
pursued  the  policy  of  milking  most  of  his  divisions  of  the  best 
men  in  order  to  create  a  certain  number  of  shock  divisions.  This 
has  given  him  a  wonderful  striking  force,  but  it  has  had  two  evil 
consequences.  It  has  materially  lowered  the  value  of  all  but 
the  selected  divisions,  and  it  has  entailed  a  disproportionate 
loss  among  the  best  of  his  man-power,  since  the  shock  troops 
were  used  in  the  terribly  expensive  first  assaults  in  the  various 
offensives 

"As  it  stands,  Foch  can  afford  to  let  the  Germans  make  the 
lirsl  move,  and,  for  moral  if  not  for  military  reasons,  they  can 
hardly  refrain  from  making  this  move.  But  it  has  become  ex- 
cessively risky  for  tliem  to  undertake  a  new  offensive,  which 
would  eat  up  the  last  reserve  divisions  of  shock  troops  and  insure 
a  oounter-thrust  if  it  failed,  a  oounter-thrusl  Wound  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  as  the  Marne  experience  has  just- 
demonstrated 

"As  far  as  one  can  see,   the  waiting  game,  with  certain  clear 

modifications,  remains  the  best  game  for  the  Allied  commander- 
in-chief.  His  numbers  are  growing,  he  lias  mastered  the  new 
German  method  <>r  attack,  be  has  pulled  down  both  the  strength 
and  the  confidence  of  his  foes  enormously,  and  be  is  in  a  position 
to  profit  instantly  by  any  miscalculation  of  theirs. 


' '  If  the  Germans  try  a  new  offensive  and  fail,  then  may  come 
the  moment  for  the  general  offensive  of  the  Allies 

"Ludendorff  is  not  likely  again  to  possess  the  initiative,  as 
he  did  from  March  21  to  July  15.  The  conditions  have  en- 
tirely changed,  and  Foch  is  in  a  far  different  situation,  having 
the  power  to  deal  blow  for  blow  with  Ludendorff,  meet  offensive 
with  counter-offensive,  and  wait  or  strike  as  he  may  choose, 
instead  of  waiting  to  be  struck,  as  he  has  had  to  do  hitherto  for 
many  months.  Ludendorff  may  have  to  strike,  whether  he  is  in 
a  condition  to  bring  off  a  great  success  or  not,  because  of  political 
reasons,  but  when  political  begin  to  interfere  with  military 
reasons  disasters  come  thick  and  fast,  as  the  French  experience 
in  the  last  war  with  Germany  demonstrated." 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Amsterdam 
Handelsblatt  records  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  France,  "from 
America  issues  a  force  against  which  no  European  nation  can 
stand.  It  is  a  gigantic  force,  which  is  developing  calmly  and 
scientifically.  The  German  people  have  not  seen  what  I  have 
seen."  "Of  all  the  nations  engaged  in  this  war  the  one  that  feels 
most  passionateljr,  most  unitedly,  and  most  ruthlessly  is  America," 
reports  T.  P.  O'Connor,  after  a  year  spent  in  this  country  as  the 
commissioner  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  And  in  the 
New  York  World  we  read: 

"The  Germans  have  boasted  interminably  of  their  will  to 
victory,  but  the  real  will  to  victory  is  that  of  the  American  people, 
who  are  fighting  for  no  selfish  purposes  of  their  own  and  seek 
nothing  but  for  a  world  in  which  they  can  live  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 

"As  the  war  enters  upon  its  fifth  year,  its  most  striking  aspect 
is  this  American  attitude.  The  conflict  is  costing  the  American 
people  approximately  $50,000,000  a  day.  Their  loans  to  the 
Allies  are  already  double  the  total  cost  of  the  Civil  War,  yet 
nobody  begrudges  this  expenditure,  nor  has  the  Government 
asked  a  single  sacrifice  in  which  the  main  body  of  the  people  has 
not  gladly  and  instantly  acquiesced. 

"The  great  mass  of  the  American  people  would  be'  glad  to  have 
peace  come  to-morrow  if  it  were  the  right  kind  of  a  peace.     But 


PAPA  AND  THE   ROYS   SEEING    l'\RIS. 

— Fitzpatrick  In  the  Bt.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

they  will  fight  four  years  more  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  wrong 
kind  of  a  peace,  and  not  waste  a  minute  in  counting  the  eo.-l. 

"That  is  a  solid  rock  of  national  determination  which  no  (ice- 
man gun  can  ever  shatter,  and  of  all  the  military,  economic,  and 
financial  resources  of  the  free  nations  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  It  has  given  new  faith  and  new  courage  to  the 
civilization  that  is  in  a  death-grapple  with  l'russianism,  and  it 
carries  with  it  tin-  assurance  of  tinal  victory*" 
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L\NCH-LAW    AS   TREASON 

o    GKKMAXY's   CHARGE    thai    mob    murder    is    a 
■      common  crime  in  the  United  siai«>  " America   pleads 

-*-  guilty,"  declares  the  St.  Louie  Republic,  in  Presidenl 
Wilson's  open  letter  calling  upon  thi  nation  t<>  crush  the  mob 
spirit  which  h;is  displayed  itself  in  aota  discrediting  our  Million 
and  the  cause  of  Democracy.  While  all  editors,  in  common 
with  all  good  citizens,  applaud  tin  sentiments  of  the  President, 
the  New  York  Sun  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  can  Bee  n<>  irn- 
mediate  occasion  for  the  President's  "sudden  heat  on  this 
Bubject."  The  Boston  Transcript,  tho  a  hater  of  mob  law, 
suggests  thai  war-time  manifestations  of  the  mob  spirit  have 
been  due  to  a  feeling  thai  the  Government  was  doing  nothing 
to  put  dow n  dangerous  pro-German  propaganda.  Lei  the  mob 
spirit  lie  "reprobated  and  discouraged  bj  a  Bomewhat  more 
vigilant  and  stern  repression  of  the  work  of  spits,  informers,  and 
propagandists,  and  then  the  Presidenl  need  not  worry  about 
it  so  much."  Yet  while  no  one  incident  may  have  given  point 
to  the  President's  appeal  of  July  '-'ti.  other  editors  find  it  mosl 
lamely.  It  is  timely,  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's  opinion,  "becau* 
the  object-lesson  from  the  work  of  armies  of  lynchers  is  fresh 
in  the  public  mind.*'  Never  before,  we  are  told,  '"has  it  been 
possible  to  make  sympathizers  with  American  mobs  see  so 
clearly  what  they  look  like  to  outsiders  as  it  is  to-day  by  tin  aid 
of  this  German  example."  War-time,  the  Boston  News  Bureau 
believed,  "is  a  season  when  evils  long  endured  can  be  most 
readily  routed  out.*'  This,  it  thinks,  "applies  particularly  to 
the  type  of  lynching  that  has  disfigured  race  relations  in  the 
South.  .  .  .  Especially  when  black  regiments  are  winning 
battle  laurels  and  when  German  sneers  are  trying  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  negro  complexion  should  the  old  lawless 
pastime  of  lynching  be  sternly  stamped  out  by  public  authority 
and  public  opinion." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Detroit  Journal  thai  in  1917  forty 
negroes  were  killed  in  the  Fast  St.  Louis  riots,  that  thirty  more 
negroes  and  two  white*  were  lynched  elsewhere,  all  but  two  of 
them  in  Southern  States.  Only  a  few  were  lynched  for  serious 
crimes.  The  hanging  of  Frank  Little  and  the  murder  of  Prager 
stand  out  in  Ugly  prominence,  says  the  Newark  Netos,  nor  are 
such  "outright  lynchings  the  only  evidences  of  mob  spirit  that, 
have  stirred  the  country,"  it  adds,  reminding  us  of  "cases  of 
cruel  persecution  of  foreign  laborers"  in  the  West.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  believes  that  President  Wilson  has 
been  seriously  concerned  over  the  reports  of  outbreaks  of  mob 
spirit  in  BOUthem  Ohio.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
and  Washington  State;  "the  pestilent  I.  W.  W.  ma.\  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  directed  againsl  persons 
and  families  of  German  origin."  The  Milwaukee  Fre*  Press 
asserts  that  in  its  section  of  the  country  mobs  have  been  "riding 
roughshod  over  law  and  order  to  punish  instances  of  alleged 
disloyalty."  The  Fargo  Courier-News  recalls  mob  violence 
directed  against  the  Non-Fart  i/.an  League  supporters  in  the 
recent  Minnesota  primary  elections,  and  says  that  "in  Nebraska. 
in  Texas,  in  Washington,  and  several  other  States  mob  violence 
has  been  encouraged,  and  in  some  instances  officials  have 
participated." 

Even  tine  of  the  main  lynuhings  occurring  in  width  separated 
parts  of  the  country  has  been,  in  President  Wilson's  words,  "a 
blow  at  tin  heart  of  ordered  law  and  humane  justice."  To 
quote  some  of  the  strongest  sentences  from  what  the  Mobile 
RefistereaOS  the  President's  "powerful  sermon  against  lynching": 

"No  man  who  loves  America,  no  man  who  really  cares  for  her 
fame  and  honor  and  character  or  who  is  truly  loyal  to  her  in- 
stitutions, can  justify  mob  action  while  the  courts  of  justice  art- 
open  and  the  governments  of  the  States  and  the  nation  are  ready 
and  able  to  do  their  duty. 

"We  are  at  this  very  moment  fighting  lawless  passion.  Ger- 
many has  outlaw  etl  herself  nmomr  the  nations  because  she  ha.s 


disregarded  the  Baored  obligations  of  law  and  hac  math  lynchers 

of  her  am iie>.     L\  nchers  emulate  her  disgraceful  example 

"I  say  plainly  that  everj  American  who  takes  part  in  the 
action  >i  a  mob  or  gives  any  sort  of  countenance  is  no  true  son 
of  this  great  democracy,  but  its  betrayer,  anil  does  more  to  di-- 
credit  her  by  that  single  disloyalty  '<»  bar  standards  or  law  ami  of 
right  than  the  words  of  her  statesmen  or  of  tin  sacrifices  of  her 
heroic  boys  iii  the  trenches  can  do  to  make  Buffering  people-  bi 
lieve  her  to  be  their  savior.  How  shall  we  recommend  democ- 
racy to  tin  acceptance  of  other  people-  if  we  disgrace  our  own 
by  proving  that  it  is.  after  all,  no  protection  to  tin    weak'/ 

"  Every  mob  contributes  to  German  lies  a  I  out  the  United  stat<  ■- 

what  her  most   gifted   liar.-  can   not    improve  upon  by  tin    w.. 

calumny.     They  can  at  hast  Bay  that  such  things  can  not  happen 

in  Germany  except  in  times  of  revolution,  when  law  is  swept  away. 

"1  therefore  \  ery  earnest!;  and  Bolemnly  beg  that  the  governon 

of  all  the  States,  the  law  o'licers  of  every  community,  and,  above 
all.  the  men  and  women  of  every  community  in  the  United  States, 
all  who  revere  America  and  wish  to  keep  her  name  without  -tail, 
or  reproach,  will  cooperate — not  passively  merely,  but  actively 
and  watchfully,  to  make  an  end  of  this  disgraceful  evil.  It 
can  not  live  where  the  community  doe-  not    countenance  it." 

This  letter,  comments  the  New  York  World,  is  aimed  both  at 
the  lynchers  who  in  many  parts  of  the  country  find  their  victims 
only  in  a  single  race,  and  at  the  counterfeit  patriotism  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  outrages  upon  people  merely  suspected  of  enemy 
sympathies.  Vigorous  approval  of  the  President's  words  ap- 
pears in  newspapers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including 
editorials  in  such  dailies  as  the  Springfield  Republican,  New 
York  Times,  Philadelphia  Press,  Pittsburg  Sun,  Columbus  Ohio 
Sinli  Journal.  Cleveland  Press,  Indianapolis  News,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Duluth  Herald.  Leavenworth 
Time*,  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 

"The  President  denounces  lynching";  now,  remarks  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Pre.su,  "wait  for  the  South  to  stop  it." 
But  tlie  Southern  press  echo  President  Wilson's  sentiments  as 
loudly  as  do  the  Northern  newspapers  ju-1  mentioned,  whole- 
hearted and  unconditional  support  of  the  President's  campaign 
against  mob  law  coming  from  such  representative  Southern 
dailies  as  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Virginian,  and  Journal. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Nashville  Tennesseant  Savannah 
News,  Mobile  Register,  and  Dallas  News.  The  Vieksburg 
Herald  rinds  it  a  cause  for  "profound  regret  that  just  as  the 
South  was  appreciably  ridding  herself  from  the  evil  resort  to 
lynchings  the  war  came  on,  bringing  in  it s  train  a  propaganda  of 
disloyally."  In  war,  says  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  people 
become  restless,  and  it  i-  easier  "for  the  violent  man,  suggesting 
some  act  which  slightly  resembles  a  service  to  patriotism,  to  win 
'a  following  than  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  have  raised  a  mob 
before  the  war."  And  this  unrest,  The  Advertiser  fears,  "may 
increase  as  the  war  progresses."  The  Houston  Chronicle  fully 
agrees  with  the  Alabama  daily  that  President  Wilson  was  justi- 
fied in  issuing  his  warning  against  mob  activities,  for,  it  Bays, 
"they  have  come  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  our  system  of 
justice,  and  latterly  in  our  prosecution  of  the  war."  President 
Wilson's  appeal,  says  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  is  identical  in  aim 
and  purpose  with  its  own  campaign  of  many  years'  standing. 
Lynch-law,  declares  the  Georgia  paper,  remembering  that  it- 
own  State  ha.s  had  a  discreditably  high  record  of  lynching  of  late, 
"not  only  disgraces  the  State  that  permits  it,*'  but  "disgraces  the 
entire  nation,  weakens  its  position,  and  tends  to  undermine  its 
strength  and  to  help  its  enemy  in  this  war."  And  The  Con- 
stitution conclude-  b\  warning  the  people  of  Georgia  that  "if 
they  do  not  stamp  mob  law  out  of  existence  in  this  and  other 
states,  the  United  States  Government  will." 

The  hearty,  nation-wide  assent  to  President  Wilson-  plea  re- 
minds the  New  Y'ork  Evening  Post  of  how  the  farmer  in  Tenny- 
son's poem  listened  to  the  parson:  "He  had  only  said  what  lit 
ought  to  of  said,  and  so  '1  coom'd  awaay.'"  To  make  the  coun- 
try safe  against  lynching,  declares  The  Evening  Post,  "it  must  b. 
made  most  unsafe  for  lynchers":  a  community  sentimenl  must 
be  aroused  up  against  lynching. 
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AVHV   LEAVE   THE   SOWING    TO   TEE  ENEMY.' 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


FIDDLING   WHILE   RUSSIA   BURNS 

WHAT  WE  DO  IN  RUSSIA  we  must  do  quickly  if  we 
would  save  Russia  and  defeat  Germany,  urge  anxious 
writers  in  our  press.  "It  is  time  to  act,"  writes  ex- 
President  Taft  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "Day  by 
day,"  avers  the  London  Times,  "we  are  losing  the  chance  even 
to  rebuild  upon  the  ashes  of  Russia."  "Is  Germany  to  kill 
democracy  with  the  sword  and  the  Allies  to  kill  it  with  watchful 
waiting?"  asks  its  New  York  namesake.  Appeals  from  repre- 
sentatives of  various  non-Bolshevik  elements  in  what  was  the 
Empire  of  the  Romanofs  have  repeated  their  call  for  speed. 
The  provisional  pro-Ally  Siberian  Government  in  Vladivostok 
and  the  Czecho-Slovak  commander  ask  the  Allies  to  hasten  with 
military  aid  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  others  who  are  holding 
Siberia  against  the  Germans  and  their  friends.  German  pene- 
tration northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  has  convinced  most 
of  our  editors  that  the  Allied  forces  were  landed  none  too  soon  on 
the  Murman  coast.  And  their  presence  there  is  the  more  wel- 
come since  the  Entente  diplomats  were  forced  to  flee  from 
Vologda  to  Archangel,  and  thence  to  Kandalaska  on  the  Kola 
railroad  in  Russian  Lapland.  The  assassination  of  Mirbach  in 
Moscow  and  Eichhorn  in  Kief  and  actual  armed  revolt  in  the 
Ukraine  and  on  a  lesser  scale  elsewhere  are  indications  of  a 
serious  unrest  in  the  Russian  provinces  now  dominated  by  Ger- 
many and  lead  many  in  this  country  to  believe  that  an  Allied 
army  in  Russia  would  find  itself  among  friends.  Indeed,  on  at 
least  one  occasion  victims  of  German  oppression  have  been  look- 
ing for  Allied  help  and  have  suffered  because  it  was  not  forth- 
coming. As  the  dispatches  inform  us,  Estkonian  peasants  made 
desperate  by  hunger  and  extortion  rose  in  arms  against  their 
Prussian  masters  when  they  heard  that  American  and  Japanese 
troops  were  coming  to  their  assistance.  Their  hope  was  vain, 
and  the  Germans  visited  upon  them  a  punishment  which  was 
meant  to  be  an  object-lesson  to  all  who  might  look  for  Allied 
support  against  Germany.  Nor  is  it  Allied  arms  alone  that 
Russia  needs,  ami  needs  quickly,  we  are  told.  With  famine 
Btaring  Hie  Russian  people  in  the  face,  with  crops  implanted, 
currency  worthless,  farms,  factories,  and  railroads  going  to  ruin, 
except  where  operated  for  the  benefil  pf  Germany,  delaj  in  bring- 
ing help  is  asserted  to  he  no  less  fatal  from  the  economic  than 
from  the  military  standpoint. 

Bui  the  wa\  to  help  Russia  is  to  beat  Germany  where  she  is 
strongest,  argue  others,  emphasizing  the  practical  and  diplomatic 
difficulties  in  th<  waj  <>f  effective  intervention  through  Kola  or 
Vladivostok.     Not  so,  reply  those  who  are  thoroughly  convinced 


that  victories  on  the  West  Front  will  avail  us  little  so  long  as 
Germany  can  do  her  will  in  the  East.  "We  never  shall  win  the 
war  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  force  our  terms  on  Germany 
unless  we  again  menace  her  from  the  East,'*  said  an  officer  just 
home  from  Russia  to  a  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  New  York  Globe.  A  similar  argument  is  made 
by  a  writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  who  declares  that 
while  time  is  fighting  against  Germany  on  the  Western  Front, 
it  is  fighting  for  her  elsewhere.     For,  we  read, 

"The  war  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  Western  Front, 
whether  Germany  is  advancing  or  retreating  there,  may  be 
considered,  in  its  relation  to  the  larger  strategic  values,  as  Ger- 
many's defensive  barrier,  a  barrier  behind  which  she  proceeds 
to  cut  up  the  fattest  carcass  that  has  fallen  to  a  tribe  of  hunters 
these  many  centuries.  If  Germany  gets  away  with  Russia  she 
wins  the  war. 

"And  if  time  tights  against  her  offensive  in  France — that 
offensive  with  which  she  hopes  to  push  what  is  really  her  de- 
fensive barrier  as  far  west  as  possible — time  is  just  as  surely 
fighting  for  her  in  Russia.  Time  is  what  she  needs  in  Russia; 
time  to  organize,  to  develop,  to  enslave;  time  to  get  crops  into 
the  ground  and  out  again;  time  to  put  subject  man-power  to 
work;  time  to  start  a  steady  stream  of  grain  and  meat  and  oil 
and  metals  flowing  into  Germany.  It  is  an  enormous  task  she 
has  in  Russia,  but  it  can  be  accomplished,  with  time." 

The  crisis  in  Russia,  says  the  Washington  Post,  which  can  not 
forget  Allied  blunders  in  dealing  with  similar  situations  in  the 
Balkans  and  elsewhere,  "admits  of  no  delay  for  the  adjustment 
of  nice  points  of  procedure;    the  duty  now  is  to  proceed,  not  to 

Dr.  Morton  Prince,  now  in  Frame,   and 

on  abnormal 

psychology  might  be  thought  to  understand  the  ways  of  some  of 
the  Russian  revolutionists,  says,  as  quoted  in  a  Paris  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times: 

"If  the  Allies  don't  soon  come  to  the  rescue,  Germany  will 
penet  rate  deeper  and  deeper  into  Russia,  will  extend  her  domina- 
tion eastward  and  acquire  an  industrial,  commercial,  and  political 
hegemony  which  will  more  than  make  up  for  what  she  will  have 
lost  by  eventual  defeat  in  the  Wesl 

"Germany  looks  ahead.  She  thinks  in  terms  of  twenty  years 
and  more.  It  is  not  alone  the  propped  of  securing  food-supplies 
during  t  his  war  which  she  has  in  Russia,  hut  she  sees  the  prospect 
of  establishing  a  vassal  ( !o\ crnnient  at  Petrograd.  This  would 
mean  commercial  arrangements  and  political  control  by  which 
Germany  would  have  unrivaled  and  unhampered  access  to  the 
raw  material  of  Russia  and  monopoly  in  a  market  of  1  .~>().(HH).1HK) 
people  for  Germany's  manufactures. 

"A  militar\  commercial  empire  Berlin  to  Vladivostok.  That 
is  the   potentiality    of    the    present    situation    and    the    prospect 

which  Russia,   helpless  in  anarchy,   holds   out    to  Germany. 


stick  at  procedure." 

not    long    ago  in  .Japan,    who   as   an    authority 
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Potentialities  arc  w  hat  give  a  nation  the  st  iibbomness,  t  lie  will  to 
endurance,  and  t  lien  lore  the  resisting  power  to  hold  out  in  war 
w  hen  otherwise  beaten.  Take  away  potentialities  from  Germany 
in  Russia,  and  soon  there  would  be  a  Grumbling  away  of  ideals 
of  Das  Deutschtum,  and  disintegration  of  the  will  to  continue 
the  strugglo  in  the  West 

"If  a  force,  of  Allied  troops  were  sent  into  Siberia  it  would 
provide  a  supporting  nucleus  around  which  could  rally  the  people 
of  Russia.  Thus  assured  of  support  which  would  guarantee 
them  protection,  their  courage  would  be  revived,  and  soon  the 
moral  and  material  resources  of  the  country  would  become 
mobilized  against  German  invasion  and  penetration. 

"  That  Russia  can  be  shut  off  as  a  potential  commercial  em- 
pire from  Germany  is  made  evident  by  the  ease  with  which  a  few 
thousand  Czeeho-Slovaks  have  risen  and  taken  control  of 
Vladivostok  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad." 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Army,  estimated  at  about  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  Only  part  of  whom  are  armed,  control  eastern 
Siberia,  with  Vladivostok  as  their  base,  and  a  portion  of  western 
Siberia,  altho  there  are  hostile  forces  at  intermediate  points. 
Farther  west,  in  Russia,  the  Czeeho-Slovaks  are  apparently  in 
control  of  most  of  the  valley  of  the  Volga  and  have  captured  a 
number  of  important  cities.  According  to  one  report,  some  of 
them  have  reached  the  Caucasus  and  have  taken  a  Black  Sea 
port  and  have  captured  two  or  three  Russian  ships  on  the 
Black  Sea.  But  reports  from  Siberia  indicate  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  now  meeting  strong  resistance  and  can  not  ac- 
complish much  more  without  assistance  from  the  Allies.  The 
political  situation  in  Siberia  is  confused.  There  are  three  anti- 
Bolshevik  governments,  all  professing  friendship  with  the  Allies 
and  all  cooperating  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army.  There  is  the 
Siberian  Government  at  Vladivostok,  and  another  in  western 
Siberia,  with  its  capital  apparently  at  Omsk,  while  General 
Ilorvath  has  established  himself  as  dictator  with  headquarters 
at  Harbin.  According  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  the 
Allies  will  not  recognize  any  one  as  supreme  in  Siberia,  but  will 
cooperate  with  all  of  the  governments  as  de  facto  authorities. 

"For  the  defense  of  the  Murman  region  against  the  powers  of 
the  German  coalition,"  an  agreement  was  reached  last  month  by 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
the  Murman  Regional  Council.  The  Entente  Powers  are  to  pro- 
vide a  Russian  force  with  the  necessary  equipment,  supplies,  trans- 
ports, and  instruction,  and  are  not  to  interfere  in  the  home  affairs 
of  the  country.     They  will  furnish  food  and  manufactured  goods, 


/' 


IX  PERFECT   ACCORD. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

their  only  object  being  "to  guard  the  integrity  of  the  Murman 
region  for  a  great  United  Russia."  As  the  Entente  forces  work 
to  the  south  and  the  Germans  press  north,  news  of  a  conflict 
may  appear  any  day. 

While  anti-Bolshevik  governments  are  thus  being  established 


in  Russia's  far  East  and  far  North,  we  hear  the  president  of  the 
provisional  government  of  Esthonia  congratulating  the  French 
on  their  recent  victory  and  expressing  hope  for  the  liberation  of 
Bsthonia.     "Read  this  in  connection  with  the  growing  restl 
ness  in  Finland,  with  the  anl  i-German  peasant  war  in  i  he  Ukraine, 


DRIVING    HIM    MACK 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

with  the  signs  of  ungrateful  self-assertion,  even  in  the  old 
Kulturland  of  Courland,  and  it  is  evident,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Pout,  '"what  possibilities  lie  on  the  former  East  Front  for 
creating  a  new  and  formidable  instrument  of  opposition  to  the 
Kaiser's  ambitions."  Dispatches  tell  of  the  formation  of  new 
independent  governments  in  Turkestan  and  the  Urals.  In 
a  recent  speech  at  Moscow,  Premier  Lenine  admitted  that  the 
position  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  has  become  extremely 
acute  in  view  of  international  complications,  counter-revolu- 
tionary conspiracies,  and  the  food  crisis. 

In  Petrograd,  the  old  Russian  capital,  hunger  already  has 
struck  down  thousands,  according  to  the  press  dispatches. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  declared  that  he  understands  upon  the 
authority  of  well-informed  persons  that  the  death-roll  in  Russia 
this  winter  from  disease,  hunger,  and  malnutrition  may  reach 
20,000,000.  While  Lord  Robert  does  not  vouch  for  this  estimate, 
he  does  insist  that  "only  by  our  aid  can  Russia  live."  The 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  comments  on  this  situation: 

"Here  is  a  country  that  in  prewar  times  was  more  nearly 
self-supporting  than  any  other  in  Europe.  It  raised  a  large  sur- 
plus of  wheat  for  export,  and  its  oil  production  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  fuel  situation.  To-day  millions  of  its  own  people 
are  hungry,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  literally  starving,  and  in 
some  sections  large  populations  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
clothing  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 

"Recent  cable  dispatches  from  neutral  countries  have  re- 
ferred to  the  ravages  of  disease  in  Russia,  and  Lord  Cecil  declares 
that  Asiatic  cholera  and  typhus  in  all  its  forms  are  raging  in 
some  of  the  larger  centers  of  population 

"The  difficulty  of  rendering  outside  assistance  lies  mainly  in 
the  absence  of  any  stable  Government  in  Russia,  and  in  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  any  supplies  sent  that  are  not  adequately  pro- 
tected by  military  force  in  their  distribution  are  liable  to  be 
seized  by  the  Central  Powers  for  their  own  urgent  needs." 

Dr.  Karl  Helfferich  succeeds  von  Mirbach  as  Germany's 
ambassador  at  Moscow.  It  will  be  his  duty,  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  to  use  his  great  powers  to  the  end  that 
Germany  shall  profit  to  the  full  from  Russia's  collapse — 

"He  must  see  to  it  that  foodstuffs  flow  without  interruption 
across  the  border,  that  Germany  secures  absolute  control  over 
Russia's  vast  stores  of  raw  materials  and  unhampered  monopoly 
in  a  market  of  100,000,000  people 

"In  this  benign  work  the  Doctor  is  to  have  the  protection  of 
two  battalions  of  German  troops." 
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PRO-GERMAN   RAIN-COATS 

STORIES  OF  TDK  WAR  on  the  Flanders  Front  dwell  es- 
pecially on  the  torrential  rains  of  thai  region,  which  in 
winter  drench  the  fighters  by  day  and  freeze  at  night  into 
a  casing  of  ice,  so  thai  protection  from  the  weal  her  becomes  a 
matter  not  of  mere  personal  comfort,  but  of  actual  military 
necessity.  This,  in  brief,  shows  the  importance  of  the  so-called 
''rain-coat  scandal,"  in  which  a 
number  of  rain-coat  manufacturers 
and  their  employees  and  several 
government  inspectors  have  been 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  supplying 
our  Army  in  France  with  garments 
succinctly  described  by  General 
Pershing  as  "rotten."  The  charges 
made  against  the  manufacturers  are 
that  they  had  used  rotten  cloth  and 
rubber  in  the  coats,  which  were 
also  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
specifications  and  nol  cemented 
properly  at  the  seams;  and  had 
bribed  the  inspecting  officials  to 
pass  the  resultant  defective  and 
practically  worthless  garments  as 
satisfactory.  Their  employees  were 
accused  of  various  ads  tending  t<» 
aid  and  abet  the  success  of  these 
fraudulent  practises. 

The  New  York  World,  sums  up 
the  case  in  a  nutshell:  "An  army 
contractor  who  robs  or  defrauds  the 
Government  is  the  meanest  and  most  detestable  of  all  the  by- 
products of  war."  This  idea  the  Buffalo  News  develops  to  a 
logical  and  fitting  conclusion,  saying:  "We  don't  know  what 
penalty  is  attached  to  the  crime  of  grafting  on  army  contracts. 
We  never  have  heard  just  what  the  law  holds  for  a  man  that  is 
responsible  for  shoddy  uniforms  or  paper  in  soldiers'  shoes,  or 
for  a  man  that  is  responsible  for  the  outfitting  of  a  soldier 
with  a  rain-coat  that  won't  shed  water.  But  we  have  a  well- 
defined  notion  of  what  the  punishment  ought  to  be.  We  have 
the  notion  that  a  wall  and  a  firing  squad  ought  to  be  his 
position."     These   two  expressions  of  opinion  are  fairly  typical 


of  those  of  the  press  in  general,  which  reflect,  the  shock  and 
indignation  of  ihe  public.  Another  point  of  view  is  taken  by 
the  Albany  Argus,  which  sees  in  the  affair  "a  painful  evidence 

of  the  persistence  of  crooked  business  in  our  American  life," 
hut  at  the  same  time  warns  that  "we  need  to  be  careful  not  to 
exaggerate  the  proportion  of  it." 

Some  few  papers  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  disclosure-. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  for  instance,  asserts: 

"We  have  been  able  to  disburse 
billions,  and  as  yet  the  accusations 
of  graft  and  of  wilful  waste  do  not 
menlion  figures  running  higher  than 
a  few  t  housand.  Apparently  times 
have  changed  a  bit  since  the 
Spanish-War  days.  -Mistakes  and 
miscalculations  no  doubt  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  very  great 
sums.  But  unless  the  future  holds 
some  big  surprizes  for  us  we  may 
hope  that  the  worst  in  the  line  of 
dishonesty  has  been,  or  is  in  the 
course  of  being,  exposed." 

In  this  more  cheerful  view,  the 
Washington  Post  agrees  and  con- 
gratulates the  nation  that  "this  is 
the  first  graft  case  of  any  magni- 
tude that  has  been  developed  in 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  war  -  purjxjses."  It 
proceeds: 


WANTED:    A   BLANK  WALL,  AND  A  FIRtNCJ  squad! 

■ — Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald 


"It     is     remarkable     that     the 
United    States    has    been    so    con- 
spicuously   free    from  graft.     Tre- 
mendous   sums     have     been     dis- 
bursed on  short  notice,  immense  contracts  have  been  awarded, 
and  officials,  military  and  civil,  of  small  personal  means  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  handling  of  fortunes. 

"There  have  been  charges  of  wastage  and  of  minor  irregu- 
larities, but  the  whole  experience  of  this  country  has  been 
surprizingly  free  from  accusations  of  graft  or  theft  or  favorit- 
ism. All  of  which  makes  it  the  more  desirable  that  the  pres- 
ent cases  be  brought  to  trial  with  the  greatest  possible 
expedition  in  order  that  the  facts  may  be  made  public,  the 
guilty,  if  any  are  found  guilty,  may  be  brought  to  justice,  and, 
what  is  more  important  to  the  morale  of  the  Army,  that  an\ 
military  and  civilian  employees  who  may  be  unjustly  suspected 
of  complicity  may  be  fully  cleared." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  Bocht  has  i wo  strong  reasons  for  remembering  the  Marne. — ■ 
Washington  Post. 

If  Germany  surrenders  now.  Honduras  may  claim  that  she  did.  it. — 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

Kaiskk  Kll.i.  should  sit  down  at  once  and  eat  his  noose.  It  has  been 
OOOked  for  some  time. — Detroit  News. 

No  dOUbt  tile  Hun  who  sank  the  Robert  ami  Richard  will  make  it  sound 
like  two  ships  in  his  report. — Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

THE  Kaiser  lias  t  lie  wrong  idea.  The  war  will  end  when  he  asks  for 
peace  terms;    not    when   he  proposes  them.- Detroit  Neirs. 

What  interests  an  editor  most  is  whether  they're  Koing  to  let  George 

Sylvester   Viereck    keep   the   8100,000. — Columbus   Ohio  Stall    Journal. 

Sin, i„  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  suluciently  Teutoni/.ed  to  refer  to  what  hap- 
pened to  him  at    Saratoga  as  "a  strategic  retirement.         New   V<irA-    World. 

Tin-  Kaisers  giving  General  Hell  to  his  troops  on  the  Western  Front 
looks  like  a  rather  tard]  effort  to  compete  with  tin  Ulies.  Philadelphia 
x or iii  American. 

ONE  reason  why  the  colored  soldiers  now  in  France  want  to  hurry  up 
and  whip  the  ( iermans  and  net  hack  home  is  l  hat  there  are  no  w  at  erinelons 

in  Prance.—  Columbia  Record. 

"THEM  is  no  BUCh  thing  as  international  law  any  more."  exclaimed  the 
Kai-er  to  Dr.  Davis  Another  of  the  little  mistake-  of  the  All-Highest 
Which  will  he  corrected  in  time.      New   York    World. 

Imp     Hun   diplomatists   have   the  eternal  effronterj    to  suggest    that    the 

t.iie  of  Belgium   he  settled  around   the  conference-table.     You're    late. 

lleinie        Belgium's    fate    was    settled    when    America    entered    the    war 

Columbia  Record. 


By  the  way,  did  colonel  House  suggest  this  offensive  to  General  Koch? — 

Minneapolis  Journal.  | 

The   Kaiser's  armies  are  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  his  son- 

Montgomery  Advertiser. 

The  Emperor  Karl  has  no  doubt  sent  word  already  to  Emperor  Wilhelm 

that   he  knows  how   it  feels. — Charleston  Mail. 

APROPOS  of  the  rain-coat  frauds,  it  will  always  he  found  that  a  slick 
slacker  makes  a  slack  slicker.      Washington  1'osl. 

\\  the  meantime.  German]  needn't  lake  the  trouble  lo  proceed  with  am 
more  peace  terms.      Well  attend  to  thai.  too.      Kansas  City  Star. 

Omk  of  the  sad  things  about  this  war  is  the  fact  that  after  it  is  over  all 
Americans  will  be  called   Yankees. — Jucksonrillt    Florida   Tinus-l'nion. 

AUSTRIA  has  long  since  realized  that  her  relations  with  the  Hohen- 
/.ollerns  Involve  numerous  assessments  and  no  dividends. —  Washington 
Star. 

The  French  say  the  onl\  trouble  thej  have  with  Americans  is  to  hold 
them  back.  Odd.  That's  the  same  trouble  the  Huns  are  complaining 
of. — Detroit  \  ews. 

It  seems  reasonably  safe  lo  venture  tin-  opinion  that  the  Kaiser's  tears 
of  a  "soft  peace"  have  materially  diminished  since  the  Yankee  soldier- 
not  into  the  fighting. — Springfield  Union. 

GERMAN  Commanders  in  France  are  Complaining  thai  their  own  men  in 
i  lie  rear  are  pillaging  supply-trains  destined  to  the  Front  which  shows 
what  haiiit  and  training  will  do.-   New  Yofk  World. 

"We  retired  from  south  of  the  Manic  unnoticed  says  the  Official 
German  statement,  by  way  of  assurance  to  the  people  at  home  Th- 
Ulies  noticed  about  seventeen  thousand  of  them.  —  Kansas  City  Titn<  - 
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CAN   A   LEAGUE   OE   NATIONS   WORK? 


HOWEVER  SHADOWY  and  ideal  the  prospect  of  a 
League  of  Nations  maj  have  Beemed  in  the  past,  the 
opinion  is  growing  up,  particularly  in  England,  thai  ii 
by  no  means  follows  thai  it  will  be  impossible  of  realization. 
Taking  President  Wilson's  desire  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
League  as  his  text,  Mliscount  Grey  of  Pallodon,  the  British  ex- 
Foreign  Minister,  has  produced 
through  (hf  Oxford  Dniversitj 
Press  s  :  amphlel  on  the  subject 
which  shows  him  to  be  a  whole- 
hearted supporter  of  the  idea. 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle 
summarizes  for  us  in  convenient 
form  the  arguments  of  this  wise 
and  foreseeing  statesman  They 
run: 

"Lord  Grey  is  .strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  League's  necessity. 
War.  as  he  points  out,  has  de- 
veloped into  a  ruthless  and  un- 
limited application  of  the  re- 
sources and  discoveries  of  science 
to  the  destruction  of  human  life, 
non-combatant  as  well  as  com- 
batant. If  future  wars  remain 
possible  after  this  war  is  ended. 
another  generation  of  scientific 
work,  whose  results  can  not  he 
confined  to  any  one  nation,  will 
!)riiiLr  us  within  sight  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  human  race. 

'"There  are  only  two  working 
alternatives  —  to  stop  war  by 
kbUshing  the  permanent  domi- 
nation of  one  nation  over  the 
others,  or  to  stop  it  by  uniting 
all  the  nations  (or.  at  any  rate. 
all  tic  1  >ading  ones)  in  a  peace- 
prcscrv ing  League.  The  former 
is  the  German  aim  -the  per- 
manent domination  of  Germany. 
The  'latter  is  being  realized  with 
increasing  clearness  as  the  aim  of 

the  Allies;  it  is  the  only  policy  which  opens  up  a  future  of 
freedom  for  the  neutrals:  anil  it  is  probably  not  unwelcome  to 
Germany's  allies,  who  in  secret  can  scarcely  avoid  recognizing 
that  it  would  provide  them  with  a  safeguard,  not  only  against 
their  present  enemies,  but  against  the  overmastering  Prussian 
partner  in  their  own  alliance. 

"What  are  the  conditions  preliminary  to  the  League's  being 
attempted.'  First,  says  Lord  Grey,  it  must  be  adopted  with 
earnestness  and  conviction  by  the  executive  beads  of  States. 
In  the  movement  for  bringing  this  about  President  Wilson  has 
been  enabled,  by  circumstances  as  well  as  by  inclination,  to  give 
a  special  lead  of  the  utmost  value.  The  only  irreconcilable 
opponent  is  tin  military  party  in  Germany;  and  as  long  as  it- 
rule  in  Germany  continues,  Germany  will  oppose  a  League  of 
Nations.  To  overcome  this  obstacle  nothing  will  suffice  short  of 
an  Allied  achievement  convincing  the  German  nation  that  war 
does  not  pay.  But,  secondly,  all  the  States  willing  to  found  the 
League  must  understand  clearly  in  advance  that  its  formation 
will  impose  some  limitation  upon  the  action  of  each,  and  may  also 
entail  some  inconvenient  obligation.  They  must  forego  their 
righl  to  make  aggressive  war;  they  musl  shoulder  the  obligation 
to  take  part  in  putting  it  down.  This  requires  a  definite  mental 
slate  which  has  not  yet  everywhere  ripened,  and  to  whose  ripen- 
ing we  must  now  address  ourselves." 

Lord  Grey  Beems  to  regard  the  inclusion  of  Germany  as  one 
of  the  prerequisites  of  the  League  when  he  writes: 


''there  remains  the  opposition  of  Germany,  when'  recent 
military  success  and  the  ascendencj  of  Prussian  militarism 
have  reduced  the  advocates  of  anything  but  force  to  silence. 
Germany  has  to  be  convinced  that  tone  does  not  pay,  that 
the  aims  and  policy  of  her  military  rulers  inflict  intolerable 
and  also  unnecessary  suffering  upon  her:  and  that  whin  t  In- 
world    is   free    from    the    menace   of    these    military    rulers,    with 

their  sharp  swords,  shining  armor, 
and  mailed  lists,  (iermany  will 
find  peaceful  developmenl  as< 
Bured  and  preferable  to  expan- 
sion by  war.  and  will  realize 
thai  the  condition  of  fcru< 
ciirity  for  one  nation  is 
of  security  on  tin  part  of  all 
nations.  Till  German}  feels  this 
to  In  Inn-,  then-  can  be  no 
League  of  Nations  in  the  sense 
intended  by  President  Wilson. 
A  League  such  as  In  desires  must 
include  Germany,  and  should  in- 
clude no  nation  that  is  not 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantage  and  necessity  of  such  a 
League,  and  is  therefore  not  pre- 
jrared  to  make  the  efforts  and,  if 
in  i  d  be.  the  racrifices  necessary  to 
maintain  it." 

This  aim  qua  mm  is  ill  received 
in  Paris,  where  there  exists  a  not 
unaccountable  bitterness  against 
the  Boche,  for  French  opinion 
so  profoundly  distrusts  the  Ger- 
man that  in  fhe  view  of  the  Paris 
papers  the  inclusion  of  Germany 
b  an  entire  impossibility.  Premier 
Clemenceau's  paper,  the  Paris 
Homiru    Libre,  says: 


P  VN-GERMANY 


Tiuslander  •  London 


"What    head   of  a   State  would 

ever  consent   to    put    his  name  at 

the  foot  of  a  treaty  with   that    of 

the   criminal   and    lying     Hohen- 

zollern?     Can  such  a  possibility 

be  imagined  as  the  loyal  President    Wilson    accepting  from   the 

hand  of  the  Hohenzollern  the  pen  with  which   to  sign  a  pact  of 

the  reconciliation  of  the  peoples?     Never!" 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Dibats,  in  an  article  satirically  entitled 
"Reveries  of  a  Country  Gentleman,"  dismisses  the  argument-  as 
"the  impossible  and  childish  ideas  of  a  man  who  is  unable  to 
realize  the  practical  things  of  public  life."     The   Pari-  Ten 
more  moderate  but  equally  condemnatory: 

"So  long  as  Germany  remains  what  she  is.  sin-  excludes  her- 
self by  her  own  act  from  any  BOciety  of  nations  which  she  cannot 
In  rself  control  after  the  Prussian  manner.  To  try  to  convince 
her  by  argument  of  the  neces.-in  of  giving  up  the  religion  of 
force  and  relinquishing  the  spirit  of  war  is  illusory. 

"A  society  of  free  nations  inveterately  allied  against  the 
powers  of  prey  is  a  reality  which  may  be  foreshadowed  with 
confidence  as  a  normal  state  in  evolution,  but  to  try  to  create  a 
league  in  which  will  be  found  alike  free  men  and  serfs,  victims 
and  executioners,  those  who  have  suffered  and  those  who  have 
not  expiated  their  crimes,  would  be  a  blunder." 

Discussing  French  comment  on  Lord  Grey's  proposals, 
""Sardonyx."  in  the  London  New  Statesman,  has  this  curious 
paragraph: 

"Lord  Grey's  pamphlet  about  a  League  of  Nations  lias  not 
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had  a  strikingly  favorable  reception  in  France:  but  there  was 
at  least  one  sound  article  upon  it  in  the  Socialist  press.  1  ima- 
gine that  Lord  Northcliffe  is  a  much  more  popular  man  in 
French  Fleet  Street  than  Lord  Grey,  and  his  tips  are  apt  to  be 
accepted  there.  The  Daily  Mail  began  by  boycotting  the 
pamphlet,  just  as  it  began  by  boycotting  the  Asquith  luncheon 
at  the  Aldwych  Club;  in  both  cases  the  boycott  broke  down  and 
the  failure  was  demonstrated  in  the  usual  manner — that  is  to 
say,  by  ill-temper.  Perhaps  the  worst  articles  on  Lord  Grey's 
pamphlet  appeared  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  on  Friday  of  last  week. 


HEAVY  SEAS  AND   A    RISING    STORM. 

— Punch  (London). 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Geraud,  known  to  the  French  militarist 
and  reactionary  world  as  'Pertinax.'  On  this  occasion  'Im- 
pertinax'  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  pseudonym.  Mr. 
Geraud  treated  a  League  of  Nations  as  the  idle  dream  of  a 
'country  gentleman.'  The  country-gentlemanliness  of  Lord 
Grey  was  insisted  upon.  Indeed,  it  occupied  the  better  part  of  a 
column,  and  was  embellished  with  guaranteed  and  utterly  false 
anecdotes,  such  as  the  aneedote  thai  Lord  <  rrey  once  at  a  moment 
of  crisis  broke  an  important  appointment  with  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  because  the  fancy  suddenly  took  him  to  go  hunting. 
1  need  say  no  more  about  this  article  than  that  it  certainly  ought 
never  to  have  appeared.  I  sent  my  copy  of  the  Echo  containing 
it  to  a  friend.  The  copy  was  a  whole  copy,  as  sold  in  Paris, 
and  not  the  edition  without  advertisements  which,  iinder  the 
new  military  law.  now  has  to  be  produced  for  foreign  circulation. 
Wishing  to  read  the  article  again,  I  got  a  copy  of  the  foreign 
edition  of  the  same  issue.  Sure  enough,  there  was  an  article  In 
'Pertinax'  in  it:  but  not  the  same  article,  quite  a  different  article 
on  quite  a  different  subject.  The  Grey  article  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Thus  were  '  Pert  inax's'  notions  about  Lord  Grev 
and  about  Lord  Grey's  pamphlet  judiciously  confined  to  the. 
French  public.     Which  is  instructive." 

German  opinion  is  even  more  hostile  than  the  French.  The 
official   Norddeutsche   Allgemeiru    Zeitvng  is  as  doubtful  as  the 

Apostle  Thomas: 

"Viscounl  Grey's  pamphlet  on  the  League  of  Nations  appears 
just  at  a  time  when  the  Entente,  and  especially  the  English  news- 
papers, show  ever  more  clearlj  that  a  League  of  Nations  as  thej 
have  it  in  view  is  nothing  but  an  Anglo-Saxon  economic  trust 
for  strangling  all  foreign  competition." 

A  torrent  of  sarcasm  descends  on  Lord  Orey's  devoted  head 
from  the  pages  of  the  Mfinchner  Neueste  Narhrithten: 


"Edward  Grey,  one  of  the  unforgotten  tender  nurses  at  the 
cradle  of  1  he  world- war.  has  written  his  second  book.  The  first 
work  from  his  pen  dealt  with  fly-fishing.  In  his  new  work 
the  peaceful  lord  shows  he  has  not  forgotten  how  to  fish.  Tin 
fly  this  time  is  German  militarism  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  is  expected  to  snap  at  this  somewhat  ancient  bait. 

"Even  in  the  enemy  camp  there  has  been  much  writing  against 
the  stupid  representation  that  the  wicked  'German  military 
party '  is  responsible  for  the  misery  of  the  world-war.  For  every 
thinking  man  this  legend  is  long  dead.  One  would  expect  that  a 
statesman  so  well  acquainted  as  Grey  is  with  the  finest  threads 
of  the  diplomatic  intrigue  which  led  to  the  world-war  would  be 
clever  enough  to  avoid  returning  to  the  old  lie.  Yet  he  does  so. 
altho  in  an  undeniably  skilful  way,  and  with  an  obvious  effort 
to  leave  the  German  people  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  count. 
"The  leaders  of  the  German  people,  on.  the  other  hand,  come 
off  badly.  Lord  Grey  charges  them  with  wanting  to  erect  a 
German  world -domination  on  the  basis  of  the  subjection  of  other 
peoples,  and  thus  making  the  League  of  Nations  impossible. 
He  argues  that  a  League  of  Nations  such  as  Wilson  desires  must 
include  Germany,  but  can  not  be  realized  as  long  as  the  power  of 
German  militarism  exists.  Grey  thinks  that  the  German  people 
will  be  brought  by  their  sufferings  to  a  conviction  that  the  ideals 
of  the  military  policy  of  power  by  which  Germany  is  supposed  to 
be  dominated  to-day  must  be  set  aside.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  will 
still  have  to  learn  a  lot  before  she  is  ripe  for  the  Leaerue  of  Nations 
which  Grey  meanwhile  advocates  so  beautifully  in  theory." 

In  one  quarter,  however,  Lord  Grey  receives  a  sympathetic 
bearing.  In  the  Berliner  Tageblvtl  General  Count  Max  Mont- 
gelas  says  that  it  is  a  step  forward-that  a  political  expert  of  so 
many  years'  experience  should  have  exprest  his  views  so  exactly. 
The  General  continues: 

"It  is  clear  that  a  League  of  Nations  must  be  open  to  all 
civilized  peoples,  otherwise  it  would  be  pureh*  an  alliance  against 
the  countries  outside  the  League.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  as 
before,  so  in  the  future,  freedom  of  land,  sea,  and  air  must  be 
guaranteed  to  every  member  of  the  League.  Moreover,  all 
customs  barriers  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  travel 
and  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas  should  be  promoted  as  much 
as  possible. 

"Lord  Grey  fears  that  the  German  military  party  is  and  must 
be  opposed  to  the  League.  Those  belonging  to  the  Army  it  sell 
can  not  possibly  be  referred  to  here.  But  this  must  apply. 
without  regard  to  profession,  to  all  supporters  of  the  'mailed- 
fist'  policy.  There  are.  however,  devotees  of  the  idol  of  power 
in  all  countries.     Against  them  we  must  fight  with  our  intellect. 

"Our  aim  is  a  high  one — to  prevent  once  for  all  the  return  of 
years  of  terror  like  these  four  years  which  the  world  has  just 
experienced  with  horror.  That  is  the  only  war-aim  that  can  lx> 
regarded  as  worth  our  immense  sacrifices." 

The  Count  concludes: 

"Of  one  thing  1  am  certain — that  many  who  went  out  in 
August,  1914.  with  imperialistic-  desires  have  been  taught  to 
realize  that  the  power  and  welfare  of  a  nation  are  not  increased 
when  millions  of  its  subjects  are  torn  into  bloody  fragments  or 
••rippled  by  shells,  when  milliards  of  the  national  fortune  arc 
destroyed  or  wasted  on  work  of  destruction,  when  the  birth- 
rate falls  while  the  death-rate  and  crime  steadily  increase." 


THE  SAILORS'  LAW— Whatever  else  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments may  decide  to  do.  the  mercantile  marine  of  both  France 
and  England  have  decided  to  make  it  as  hot  for  the  Huns  as  they 
can.     The  Paris  Libertt  writes: 

"The  English  sailors  have  taken  irrevocable  resolution  to 
boycott  the  Germans  for  seven  years  after  the  war.  They  will 
refuse  to  work  or  to  sail  in  the  same  ships  with  Germans  or  to 
carry  any  merchandise  1>\  ship  to  German  ports.  They  will  do 
what  they  have  decided  because  thev  are  freemen  and  because 
they  are  sailors  to  the  backbone  with  all  the  virtues  of  thai 
race. 

"The  sailors  of  France  announce  through  the  M'crctarv  of  their 
Federation  the  famous  Mr.  Kivelli — that  they  adhere  to  the 
resolution  of  their  British  confreres.  To-morrow  the  sailors  of 
all  the  free  nations  will  reconstitute,  without  the  Germans  and 
againsl  the  Germans,  an  international  society  of  the  sea  which 
will  at  the  same  time  lav  down  their  own  code  of  international 
sea  law." 


"J 


GERMANY  HAS  "THE  GLOOMS" 

ANEW  SENSATION  is  afforded  the  German  people  by 
recent  events  on  the  Marne.  For  four  years  the  Ger- 
-  man  papers  have  fed  their  readers  with  victory-songs 
to  an  extent  that  would  have  nauseated  any  other  people,  but 
now  they  are  singing  a  different  tune.  The  German  nation  as  a 
whole  is  flabbergasted  at  the  way  the  much-announced  fifth 
offensive — the  "Peace  Storm,"  as  it  was  called— sudden  I  \ 
turned  out  to  be  a  victorious  Allied  offensive  which  the  Germans 
had  oidy  to  thank  themselves  for  starting.  The  smaller  and 
more  chauvinistic  papers,  it  is  true,  still  keep  up  the  old  joy- 
songs.  For  example,  the  Berlin  National  Zeilung  does  its  best 
to  minimize  the  Allied  offensive,  and  remarks: 

"The  loss  of  a  strip  of  ground  a  few  kilometers  in  depth  does 
not  matter  at  all,  when  long  lines  of  motor-trucks  containing  our 
reserves  are  driven  at  top  speed  to  the  battle-field.  The  spirit 
of  these  troops  is  of  the  best  and  the  feeling  is  deeply  rooted 
that  the  fighting  which  began  on  July  16  must  bring  the  great 
decision  of  the  war.  Our  successes  have  confronted  the  enemy 
with  new  tasks.  Now  as  before  our  Supreme  Army  Command 
knows  that  the  initiative  is  fully  in  its  hands." 

In  marked  contrast  to  this  bombast  is  the  sober  comment 
of  Gen.  Baron  von  Ardenne,  the  military  critic  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  who  admits  that  Germany  is  "passing  through  a 
period  of  anxious  suspense,"  and  says  it  would  be  "a  piece 
of  dangerous  self-deception  to  deny  that  Foch's  counter-attack, 
or  rather  his  concentrated  return-offensive,  conceived  on  an 
extensive  scale,  had  brought  him  noteworthy  advances."  The 
military  critic  of  the  Berliner  Lokal  Anzeiger  says: 

"By  these  gigantic  efforts  of  our  opponents  our  Supreme  Army 
Command  is  again  confronted  with  a  new  situation  and  must 
take  new  measures  unless  it  intends  to  enforce  success  im- 
mediately at  a  great  cost  of  troops." 

The  Kolnische  Zeilung  asserts  that  the  Germans  have  not  lost 
their  "strategical  freedom,"  but  admits  that — 

"The  enemy  has  won  territory,  that  is  indisputable,  but  not 
because  he  defeated  us,  but  because  we  voluntarily  retired  when 
the  sacrifice  of  life  would  not  warrant  holding  the  ground  gained." 

Captain  von  Salzmann  prepares  his  readers  for  something  con- 
siderable in  the  way  of  a  retreat,  and  in  his  Berlin  Vossische 
Zeilung  writes: 

"It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  German  Command  to  allow  the 
Front  in  France  to  become  stable  and  fixt  again.  Our  strength 
is  in  a  war  of  movement.  Hindenburg  showed  by  his  great  re- 
treat that  it  was  possible,  without  endangering  the  whole  situa- 
tion, to  transform  trench  warfare  into  a  war  of  movement  by 
moving  our  positions  backward.  In  this  connection  we  Germans 
have  a  great  advantage,  seeing  that  we  stand  far  in  the  enemy's 
country.  We  have,  therefore,  all  the  territory  between  the 
German  frontier  and  the  present  front  at  our  disposal  as  our 
field  of  operations 

"It  will  be  a" question  of  who  can  bi-ing  up  the  most  reserves 
and  who  can  bring  up  those  same  reserves  at  the  right  moment 
and  use  them  at  the  right  moment,  and  can  finally  keep  his 
nerve.  .  .  .  Hindenburg  wanted  a  decision.  Now  we  see  it 
coming,  and  we  can  rejoice  over  our  sacrifices  in  spite  of  our 
sorrows.  It  can  not  be  to  our  interest  to  drag  the  war  out  into 
1919  or  1920,  as  England  especially  wants  to,  for  they  hope  by 
that  time  masses  of  Americans  will  have  been  brought  to  Europe. 

"These  Americans  are  to  be  brought  over  in  masses  on  the 
Brussiloff  system  and  to  force  a  break-through  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers.  The  danger  which  menaces  us  from  America  is 
chiefly  this:  The  Americans  can  and  will  take  over  large  sectors 
of  the  Front  in  order  to  leave  the  French  and  English  free  to 
operate.     The  Americans  can  be  used  as  massed  cannon-fodder." 

The  Captain  thinks  that  the  odds  are  still  in  Germany's  hands 
because  the  Allies — he  alleges — are  willing  to  treat  for  peace  with 
Germany  on  "a  basis  of  equality."  This  brings  from  the 
Socialist  Vorwdrts  a  peace  plea  which  contains  some  candid 
admissions: 

"  The  desire  of  the  German  people  for  a  speedy  end  with  honor 


is  so  strong  that  sensible  accommodation  from  the  other  side  is 
bound  to  lead  to  its  realization.  Our  enemies  to-day  have  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  peace  not  prescribed  by  the  war-map, 
but  based  on  the  equipoise  of  military  and  economic  forces  on 
both  sides. 

"The  policy  of  truth  demanded  by  Sclieidemann  requires  the 
admission  that  the  economic  forces  of  the  German  people  an; 
not  inexhaustible,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  cut  off  from  overseas 
raw  material  is  being  felt  more  and  more. 

"The  more  candidly  we  speak  on  this  matter  the  more  readily 


THE   INFANT   SAMUEL. 
A  baby  that  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

— Bystander  (London). 

shall  we  be  believed  by  our  enemies  when  we  say  that  this  op- 
pressive situation  can  only  induce  us  for  years  to  make  greater 
military  efforts,  but  not  to  accede  to  conditions  dishonoring  the 
German  people  and  permanently  damaging  their  interests. 
The  conclusion  of  peace  with  honor  thus  corresponds  with  the 
interests  of  the  adversary  at  least  in  the  same  degree  as  our 
own." 

Why  the  enemy  is  so  gloomy  and  so  anxious  for  peace  the 
military  correspondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  tells  us: 

"Holding  the  complete  initiative  is  a  tremendous  power. 
It  is  the  supreme  prize  of  victory.  You  can  estimate  it  best  by 
imagining  our  situation  if  the  enemy  gained  it,  if  he  had  become 
able  to  push  us  where  he  pleased,  to  maneuver  us  into  mur- 
derous pockets,  pound  us  with  his  artillery,  to  leave  us  no  choice 
save  to  crowd  in  more  troops  and  throw  good  money  after 
bad. 

"The  pessimists  would  then  have  something  to  pessimize 
about.  To-day  that  is,  on  the  enemy's  side,  the  outcome  of  his 
grandiose  but  fatal  operations.  The  question  of  whether, 
having  won  the  prize  of  victory,  we  can  keep  it,  and  keeping  it 
decide  the  issue  of  the  war,  will  be,  if  it  has  not  already  been, 
determined  by  this  battle. 

"We  may  in  this  connection  speak,  if  not  without  qualification, 
yet  with  certain  assurance.  Undoubtedly,  if  he  could,  the 
enemy  in  his  counter-attacks  of  the  last  few  days  would  have 
wrested  this  signal  advantage  out  of  our  hands.  He  has  had  to 
encounter  valor  and  skill  more  than  the  equal  of  his  own.  Do 
not  let  us  allude  in  halting  terms  to  the  men  who  have  gained 
this  result.  It  is  not  generous.  And  we  may  speak  with  a 
certain  assurance  because  the  preceding  battles  have  had  then- 
share  in  the  result,  have  led  up  to  it,  and  contributed  to  its 
solidity." 


w 
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HARDLY ! 
Would  any  one  else  like  to  try  some 


HOW  THEY  ROBBED  ROUMANIA 

TOUCHING  OUTBURSTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY 
flood  the  Bulgarian  press,  and  Czar  Ferdinand  and  his 
people  exhibit  an  uncanny  desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  their  Roumanian  neighbors.  The  generous 
Bulgarians,  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  sure  going  to  build  a 
great  bridge  across  the 
Danube  over  which  a 
stream  of  Bulgarian  good- 
will is  to  pour  into  Rou- 
manian Here  is  what  the 
organ  of  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  the  Sofia  1're- 
poretz,  has  to  say: 

"We  can  not  live  per- 
petually in  this  atmos- 
phere of  quarrels  and 
hatred,  of  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. If  we  give  way  to 
feelings  of  revenge,  sooner 
or  later  both  states  will  be 
ruined.  Good  and  sincere 
neighborly  relations  should 
be  established  without  any 
afterthoughts  or  envy. 
The  Danube  should  unite 
us  instead  of  separating 
us.  Let  the  bridge  to 
which  we  have  agreed  be 
a  symbol  of  our  future 
friendship." 

This  bridge  really  seems  to  have  hypnotized  the  Bulgarian 
public,  for  we  find  the  ex-Premier  Radoslavoff's  organ,  the 
Narodni  Prava,  harping  on  the  subject  and  expressing  its  ad- 
miration for  the  magnanimous  self-restraint  the  Bxdgarians  have 
shown: 

"How  much  we  Bulgarians  appreciate  good  neighborly  rela- 
tions with  Roumania  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that— after 
having  obtained  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  Dobrudja— we  are 
going  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  between  the  two 
countries.  Across  this 
bridge  relations  will  de- 
velop in  the  future  between 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
which  will  enable  both 
countries  to  serve  their 
vital  interests.  Roumania 
will  profit  by  it  first  of 
all.  Roumania  ought  to 
be  grateful  not  only  for  the 
great  magnanimity  of  Bul- 
garia, but  also  for  the  sin- 
cere desire  of  Bulgaria  to 
live  peaceably  with  her 
neighbor  Roumania." 

How  likely  the  Rou- 
manians are  to  l>e  ••grate- 
ful" for  all  tli  is  'magna- 
nimity" will  appear  when 
we  consider  the  touching 
way  in  which  the  "no 
annexation,  no  indemni- 
ties" doctrine  has  been 
put  into  force.  The  Lon- 
don Outlook  writes: 


The  Outlook  goes  on  to  tell  us  more  explicit! 
has  been  robbed- 


how   Roumania 


"Despite  the  cry  of  'no  annexations,"  our  ally  and  Roumania 
is  still  our  ally — has  lost  the  Dobrudja.  and  has  lost  it  in  part  to 
her  most  deadly  enemy,  the  Bulgar,  tho  it  is  nominally  ceded  to 
the  Central  Powers.  ...  In  losing  a  province  to  which  they  had 
established  every  claim,  the  Roumanians  lost  their  most  con- 
siderable port.  Constanz-a 
forms  a  natural  center  for 
the  railroads  and  water- 
ways which  converge  from 
the  Danubian  plain  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  town 
is  of  modern  growth 
and  built  entirely  with 
Roumanian     capital    and 

labor 

"Not  content  with  the 
town    and    province,   the 
Central  Powers  have   as- 
sumed entire  control  over 
the  course  of  the  Danube 
and  have  revoked  the  in- 
ternational agreements  as 
to     navigation.    In    addi- 
tion   to   taking   charge   of 
navigation,     the    Central 
Powers  have  not  left  Rou- 
mania   a    single    railroad 
call     her    o\\  n. 
is   to    have  her 
representative^ 
supervise     the 
ways,      con- 


peace  by  negotiation  '  ?  " 
-The 'Birth  tin  (Sydney,  N.S.U 


she    can 
Germany 
resident 
who    will 
"permanent 

struct    the    rolling    stock, 
settle    the  railroad  rates  in 


TIM" 
Ferdinand  of  Roumanu 


"  If  any  of  our  pacifists 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  making  reasonable  terms  with 
the  Bcche,  they  should  first  study  the  plight  of  Roumania  and 
should  then  refled  what  the  peace  terms  imposed  by  an  unde- 
feated Germany  would  be  like.  Annexations  masquerade  as 
'rectifications  of  frontier,'  indemnities  are  lei  ied  in  some  specious 
fashion  by  a  number  6f  so-called  agreements,  and  economic  sub- 
jection is  carefully  concealed." 


regulate  the  use   of  material,    and 

Germany's  favor 

"As  some  compensation  for  these  drastic  arrangements, 
Roumania  is  to  have  the  fostering  care  of  Germany.  But  she 
is  first  compelled  to  indemnify  her  enemies  and  numerous  so- 
called  neutrals  for  all  the  damage  done  by  the  German  military 
measures.  All  German  civil  servants  are  to  be  reinstated  and 
the  German  congregations  and  schools  are  to  be  reestablished. 
Her  magnificent  forests,  worth  some  $750, 000.000.  are  to  be 
used  at  German  discretion  as  'indemnities  in  kind.'  In  order 
that  her  taskmasters  may  not  starve,   compulsory  cultivation 

is    to     be    carried    on    by 

compulsory  labor 

"It  is  hard  to  say  what 
is  left  to  the  unfortunate 
victim.  Yet  the  German 
National  Liberal  party 
claims  for  the  conquerors 
an  overabundance  of  gen- 
erosity. According  to  her 
■  enemies,  Roumania  has 
been  allowed  to  retain  her 
original  individuality—  she 
is  still  a  nation. 

"Yes,  she  is  still  a  na- 
tion, tho  with  little  left  but 
the  name.  .  .  .  Roumania 
lias  still  a  king  and  a 
queen  and  thousands  of 
loyal  Roumanians  are  dis- 
persed throughout  Europe. 
To  them  the  Allies  owe 
a  debt  of  honor,  and  that 
debt  must  be  paid.  The 
noblest  war-aims  arc  thos. 
which,  are  most  simple 
and  most  imperative-  Un- 
complete restoration  of 
Belgium,  Servia,  Monte- 
negro, and   Roumania." 

Whether  the  Germans  and  their  allies  consider  that  this 
peace  is  a  permanent  one  is  a  moot  point,  but  there  are  some 
sections  of  opinion  in  the  Central  Rowers,  as,  tor  example,  the 
Socialist  Berlin  Vorwdrta,  and  the  Vienna  AfbtittT  Zrituvp.  who 
can  see  far  enough  to  realize  that  such  a  "peace"  is  mereh 
camouflaged  theft. 


ROUMANIAN    PEACE. 

\iid  fehey  call  thai  a  'peace  by  understanding.'" 

— Dr  Amsterdammer. 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


AN  AMERICAN   GUN  THAT  STOPS  GERMAN   TANKS 


ONE  OP  THE  REASONS  whj  the  Germans,  altho  they 
have  I'uili  •' tanks,"  arc  not  employing  them  effectively 
in  their  drives,  is  doubtless  that  we  now  have  a  light, 
mobile  gun  thai  will  pierce  their  armor  something  that  tin 
Huns  themselves  do  not  possess.  This  gun— the  new  ":;7 
millimeter"— is  an  American  in- 
vention, and  bids  fair  to  elimi- 
nate the  German  tank,  as  the 

American  "depth   homb"  is  fast 

putting  the  German  submarine 

out  of  commission.  So  sure  are 
the  military  experts  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effectiveness  of  this 
weapon  that  thc\  are  working 
overtime  in  France  to  turn  them 
out  in  quantity,  and  American 
factories  arc  now  beginning  to 
make  them.  The  gun  weighs 
only  about  17.">  pounds,  and  vet 
will  fire  armor-piercing  shells  at  a 
continuous  rate  of  one  per  second. 
Obviously  it  will  not  only  stop 
tanks  hut  will  do  a  number 
of  other  interesting  things. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  magazine 
-ection  of   tin     New    York  Sun: 

"The  war  this  year  has  brought  two  lessons  home  to  military 
men.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  established  that  no  line  of 
fortifications  can  withstand  massed  troops,  backed  with  mobile 
artillery.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  taught  that  the  line  of 
advance  is  limited  only  by  tin    nobility  of  the  cannon. 

'"It  should  be  explained  that  in  defensive  work  against  the 
■  nemy  every  effort  is  made  so  to  arm  tin  men  of  the  first  two  or 
three  lines  that  they  can  conceal  underground  all  weapons,  yet 


importance.  The  fact  that  four  men  can  bring  it  from  the  dug- 
out and  gel  it  in  position  in  the  trench  in  Less  than  tv<,o  minutes 
is  of  greater  importance. 

"It  can  be  readily  imagined  what  would  happen  to  a  German 
tank  if  a  one-pound  armor-piercing  shell  met  it  about  1(K)  yards 
from  its  point  of  attack.     Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  strength 
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A   CAPT1   BED  GERM  \\    T  \\K. 


will  be  able  to  bring  them  quickly  into  play  iii  the  few  minutes 
elapsing  between  the  time  when  the  heavy  barrage  tin  of  the 
enemy  passes  beyond  them  and  the  time  when  the  enenrj  comes 
plunging  through  the  wires  a  few  scant  yards  from  the  trenches. 
The  facl  that  the  37  can  be  quickly  taken  from  trijxxl  mounting 
and  both  mount  and  barn!  hidden  in  a  dugout   is,  therefore,  of 


of  the  blow  can  be  obtained  from  tin  statement  that  the  shell 
has  an  unusually  low  trajectory.  In  other  words,  that  it  travels 
near  to  the  ground,  and  that  when  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  it  is  going  at  the  rate  of  1,312  feet  a  second.  This  muzzle 
velocity  is  not  great,  as  compared  with  other  weapons,  but  it 
permits  of  low  trajectory. 

"When  in  action  the  gun  is  manned  by  four  men.  Two  of  tin 
men  act  as  observers,  or  range  correctors,  for  in  most  east  - 
the  gun  can  be  aimed,  altho  this  slows  down  the 
action  and  permits  the  firing  of  onl\  J.">  shot>  a 
minute.  If  the  men  tire  on  dead-reckoning,  how 
ever,  the  gun  will  handle  the  >he|]-  at  a  rate  of 
one  every  second. 

"In  appearance  the  gun  is  not  unusual.  It  has 
extra  long  trail-piece  on  its  mount,  but  this  make- 
for  solidity.  The  gun  itself  is  only  about  32  inches 
over  all.  Perhaps  its  most  noticeable  feature  i- 
the  megaphone-like  contrivance  on  the  muzzle 
Thi>  i>  a  flash  hider,  and  is  used  in  night  firing. 

"The  flash-hider  is  now  being  used  generally 
on  machine  guns,  and  no  donbt  will  be  used 
generally  by  snipers  in  tin  future.  The  flash  of 
a  gun  is  clearly  discernible  at  night,  and  the  flash- 
hider  will  do  much  in  preventing  the  enemy  ma- 
chine-gun experts  on  the  flanks  from  spotting  the 
location  of  the  gun  and  putting  its  crew  out  of 
action. 

'The  model  from  which  the  :i7  has  been  evolved 
first  won  fame  when  the  Germans  developed  a  de- 
fensive line  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  checker 
board,  in  which  the  various  squares  wen  concrete 
pill-boxes.  Then  the  37  was  brought  into  play  ami 
time  after  time  il  was  found  that  a  high  explosive 
one-pound  shell  could  be  sent  through  the  loop- 
holes at  ranges  of  about  1.7(H)  yards,  putting  both 
gun  and  crew   out  of  action. 

''The  Americans  will  depend  upon  the  37  to  a  great   extent 
in  mastering  the  German  tank.     The  German  tank  is  not  the 
strong   engine    that    the    British    employ.     The    Germans   an 
beginning  to  feel  the  scarcity  of  minerals  and  raw   materials  b] 
which  iron  is  hardened  to  steel.      Their  tank-  have  a  thin  armor 
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plate,  sufficient  only  to  withstand  machine-gun  fire;  in  fact,  the 
casing  on  the  rear  of  the  tank  is  1  %  inches  thick. 

"But  what  the  37  may  not  accomplish  the  Yankees  will  bring 
about  by  the  use  of  bombs.  For  it  has  been  found  that,  like  a 
turtle,  a  tank  can  be  readily  put  out  of  action  for  all  time  if  it  can 
be  turned  on  its  side  or  on  its  back.  Remembering  this,  it  is 
well  also  to  point  out  that  in  most  pictures  of  captured  tanks  on 
the  battle-field  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  tanks  are  on  their  sides. 

"The  Yankees  and  the  British  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  throwing 
contact  bombs  in  their  path,  and,  if  an  attack  was  expected,  of 
placing  heavy  bombs  connected  with  underground  wires  along 
courses  which,  because  of  shell-holes,  it  was  to  be  assumed  a  tank 
would  follow.  The  explosion  of  a  fairly  strong  bomb  will  lift 
the  tank  and  frequently  cause  it  to  fall  on  its  side." 


COCONUT   PRODUCTS— A  NEW  AMERICAN 

INDUSTRY 

THE  COTTONSEED-OIL  PLANTS  of  Texas  and  other 
Southern  States  are  now  being  used  to  some  extent  for 
the  production  of  coconut -oil,  comprest  from  the 
dried  meats  of  the  nut,  imported  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
under  the  name  of  "copra."     The  result,  we  are  told  by  The 
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"THESE   STATELY  PALMS  LEND   DISTINCTION  AND  ATTRACTIVENESS"— 


Manufacturers'  Record,  will  doubtless  be  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  coconut  plantations  in  these  islands  and 
the  establishment  of  closer  trade  relations  with  them.  Copra 
is  to  become  one  of  our  chief  imports  in  the  future,  the  writer 
thinks.  We  are  the  logical  market  for  it,  whereas  before  the  war 
it  went  to  England  and  Germany,  where  there  was  a  large  con- 
sumption of  "coconut-butter."  This  product  is  now  to  be 
found  on  our  own  markets.  The  raising  of  coconuts  and  then- 
preparation  for  exportation  are  interestingly  described: 

"Of  the  many  romantic  flavors  thai  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
people  of  the  different  island  groups  lying  adjacent  to  the  equator 

in  the  Pacific  ( )cean.  none  is  more  pronounced  than  that  which  is 
attached  to  the  coconut-growing  industry.  It  is  these  stately 
palms  that  lend  distinction  and  at  tract  i\  eness  to  the  islands. 
To  the  growing  of  coconut  i^  largely  due  the  advancement  of 
civilization  in  many  of  those  remote  islands.     As  an  evidence 


of  this  fact,  it  may  be  cited  that  one  British  concern  owns  a 
coconut  plantation  of  100,000  acres  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  that  the  very  borders  of  this  plantation  are  inhabited  by 
natives  who  still  practise  cannibalism. 

"It  is  the  ambition  of  practically  every  man  who  has  lived 
even  for  a  brief  time  under  the  tropical  skies  of  the  South  Seas 
to  own  a  coconut  plantation.  When  once  established,  the 
industry  insures  a  lifetime  of  profit  and  ease  for  the  grower  of 
the  product.  The  trees  require  practically  no  attention  from  the 
time  their  growth  begins  until  the  deadening  commences,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  thereafter.  The  bearing  period  of  the  coco- 
nut tree  is  seventy  to  eighty  years.  The  first  coconuts  may  be 
expected  in  about  six  years  after  the  original  planting.  The 
tree  comes  into  full  bearing  about  the  twelfth  year  and  from  then 
on  until  its  life  is  ended  it  gives  an  average  annual  yield  of  about 
fifty  nuts.  The  average  yield  of  copra  per  acre  is  about  one- 
third  of  a  ton.  It  was  selling  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for 
about  $150  a  ton  in  the  London  market.  The  price  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  since  then,  it  is  stated.  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing a  plantation  of  coconuts  is  exceedingly  small.  All  of  the 
labor  is  performed  by  island  natives,  and  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  gathering,  cutting,  and  drying  the  crop  of  nuts  do  not  exceed 
$50  for  each  one  hundred  acres.  This  cost  is  much  more  than 
offset  upon  many  of  the  plantations  by  the  utilization  of  the 
land  also  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

"The  preparation  of  the  copra  for  market  is  very  simple. 

The  nuts  are  allowed  to  fall 
naturally,  and  at  intervals 
of  once  a  month,  and  some- 
times not  oftener  than  once 
every  two  months  the  nuts 
are  collected  into  piles  upon 
the  ground.  Each  pile  con- 
tains about  one  hundred 
nuts.  The  laborers  then 
split  the  nuts  open  length- 
wise with  a  blow  from  an 
ax.  The  kernels  are  re- 
moved with  two  or  three 
dexterous  cuts  of  a  small 
knife.  This  is  the  copra  in 
its  raw  state.  The  ordinary 
daily  task  of  each  laborer  is 
to  split  and  clean  six  hun- 
dred coconuts.  The  empty 
shells  are  burned  upon  the 
ground,  the  ashes  from  them 
being  regarded  as  good  fer- 
tilizer for  the  trees.  The 
meat  of  the  nuts  is  placed  in 
bags  and  conveyed  to  the 
platforms  for  drying.  The 
drying  frames  vary  in  size 
and  arrangement,  but  the 
principle  of  their  construc- 
tion is  always  the  same. 
The  kernels  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  on  shallow  layers 
of  trays,  and  protection  is 
provided  from  showers  and 
from  the  heavy  dews  at 
night.  On  the  larger  estates 
the  trays  are  arranged  to 
run  on  rails  from  under  a 
roof,  two  and  sometimes 
three  or  more  trays  being  arranged  under  one  another,  thus 
economizing  roofing  area.  The  bottoms  of  the  trays  are  usually 
constructed  of  reeds,  which  allow  some  circulation  of  air  through 
the  kernels,  which  are  occasionally  stirred  during  the  drying 
process.  This  occupies  from  three  to  six  days,  depending  on 
the  climatic  conditions.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  finished 
copra  is  packed  into  bags  for  export." 

The  establishment  of  a  coconut-plantation.  \\c  arc  told,  is 
an  interesting  process.  Nuts  are  carefully  selected,  placed  in 
piles,  and  exposed  to  moisture;  when  they  commence  to  sprout, 
and  when  the  sprouts  are  three  or  four  feet  Long,  the  nuts  are 
placed  in  holes  in  the  ground,  generally  about  thirty  feet  apart. 
The  cost  varies  according  to  local  conditions.  Ordinarily,  it 
will  run  close  to  $100  per  acre,  including  clearing  the  land  of 
underbrush  and  keeping  it  clear  while  the  trees  are  arriving 
at    the  producing  stage.      It  also  includes  the  cost   price  of  the 
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wild    land,    which    ranges   from    SI    to    $5    per   acre.      To   quote 
further: 

"The  uses  of  the  coconut-tree  and  its  fruit  arc  many.    To  the 

native  of  these  islands  it  may  be  said  to  pn>\  ide  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  The f ull-grown  tree  attains  a 
height  of  fully  ninety  fe<  t.  and  the  timber  may  he  used  as  logs 
for  bridging  streams  and  for  house-building.  The  trunk  of  a 
tree  may  he  split  into  lengths  which  bend  readily,  and  in  tins 
form  the  timbers  serve  useful  purposes  in  house  construction. 
The  plaited  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  the  roof s  and  for  mak- 
ing the  outer  covering  of  the  walls.      They  are  made  into  beds 

to  sleep  on,  into  mats  for  the  floor,  and  they  serve  as  plates  to 
eat  from.  Beautiful  baskets  and  fans  are  made  of  the  leave-. 
The  flesh  of  the  nut  forms  an  excellent  and  nourish- 
ing food;  it  produces  oil  for  cooking,  for  mixing 
native  puddings,  for  lighting  the  house,  and  anoint- 
ing the  body.  The  milk  forms  a  palatable  and  re- 
freshing drink,  especially  that  from  the  young  nut . 
An  industry  of  no  little  importance  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  different  islands  is  the  manufacture  of 
t  wine,  known  as  sennet,  from  the  husk  of  the  nuts. 
This  material  is  used  chiefly  to  tia  the  timbers  to- 
gether in  construction  of  native  houses,  no  nails 
being  used  in  such  work.  Twine  and  rope  of  any 
size  up  to  towing  line  are  made  from  the  fiber. 
The  natives  are  adepts  in  weaving  fishing-nets  and 
door-mats  of  the  fiber.  The  '  cabbage,'  as  the  soft 
central  part  of  the  head  of  the  coconut-palm  is 
called,  can  be  made  into  a  delicious  salad.  It  is 
not  the  privilege,  however,  of  many  to  enjoy  this 
delicacy,  as  few  persons  can  afford  to  sacrifice  so 
valuable  a  tree  for  such  a  purpose. 

"Some  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas  make 
what  is  called  coconut  'toddy'  out  of  the  nuts. 
The  liquor  is  intoxicating  to  a  high  degree,  and 
upon  most  plantations  its  manufacture  is  forbidden, 
owing  to  the  trouble  that  it  causes." 


m;  y  readily  ingest  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  BUgar  m  a 
product  in  which  this  may  be  unsuspected,  owing  to  the  BOUT 
taste.  The  latter  is  due,  as  in  the  case  of  other  citrus-fruits, 
to  citric  acid,  the  con'eiit  varying  from  about  2  to  6  grams 
per  fruit,  depending  on  th  size,  variety,  and  stage  of  ripeness  or 
storage.  Whereat  tin  sugars  increase  during  storage,  the  acidity 
decreases. 

"The  peel  or  rind  of  the  grapefruit  offers  not  a  little  of  inter,    t 
to  the  chemist.      The   essential    oils  are  represented  by  limonen, 

citral,  pinene,  and  alcohols.  Besides  the  pectin  there  is,  further, 
a  glucosid  naringin,  which  is  synonymous  with  the  'bitter  prin- 
ciple' of  the  fruit.  Whether  this  compound,  in  particular, 
and  other  components  have  any  pharmacologic  potencies 
remains  to  be  ascertained.     Nevertheless,   therapeutic  efficacy 


ABOUT   GRAPEFRUIT 

THE  GRAPEFRUIT,  which  we  ought  to 
call  the  "pomelo,"  but  do  not,  has  won  its 
way  to  the  breakfast-tables  of  most  Ameri- 
cans since  the  boyhood  of  all  past  middle  age.  It 
would  probably  stand  a  good  show  of  winning  out 
in  a  contest  for  a  "national  fruit,"  which  we  ought 
to  have,  as  well  as  a  national  flower.  Accessible 
literature,  strange  to  say,  has  little  to  tell  us  of  this 
refreshing  citrus-fruit,  and  the  information  fur- 
nished by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago)  is  both 
curious  and  interesting.  As  late  as  1885,  he  tells 
us,  the  fruit  was  described  as  "more  showy  than 
useful,  altho  it  was  incidentally  noted  that  the 
juice  is  "rather  refreshing."  Thousands  of  car- 
loads are  now  annually  shipped  to  market.  Says 
the  paper  just  named: 

"Grapefruit  is  a  popular  name  for  the  edible 
fruit  of  Citrus  decumana,  now  widely  used  in  the 
dietary  of  American  households.  Altho  the  designation  '  pomelo ' 
has  been  adopted  in  scientific  circles  in  this  country,  and  the 
fruit  is  termed  'pomelow'  by  the  English  of  Ceylon  and  India, 
the  now  familiar  expression  grapefruit,  selected  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  fruit  commonly  occurs  on  the  trees  in  large 
clusters  somewhat  resembling  those  of  grapes,  is  likely  to  be 
retained.  The  name  'shaddock,'  which  was  likewise  employed 
by  some  a  few  decades  ago,  is  all  but  abandoned  now. 

"Altho  even  younger  persons  can  recall  when  grapefruit  was 
comparatively  rare  as  a  component  of  our  regimen,  it  is  not 
easy  to  realize  that  the  first  shipments  from  Florida  were  made 
subsequent  to  1880 

"The  edible  portion — the  pulp  or  juice — deserves  first  at- 
tention from  the  dietetic  standpoint.  It  contains  sucrose  and 
reducing  sugars  in  about  equal  proportions,  the  total  reaching 
30  grams,  or  approximately  one  ounce,  in  a  large  specimen  of 
some  varieties  in  which  this  part  may  weigh  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  or  more.     Thus  a  diabetic  indulging  in  half  a  grapefruit 
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has  been  ascribed  to  the  pomelo  by  more  than  one  writer. 
Evidently  the  bitterness  has  suggested  the  potency  of  quinin 
or  a  similar  alkaloid;  hence  the  assurance  that  'a  cool,  juicy 
pomelo  before  breakfast  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  surest 
antidotes  imaginable  for  malaria.'  It  is  stated  that  subtropical 
or  tropical  countries  are  prone  to  offer  grapefruit  or  similar 
citrus-fruits  as  a  safeguard  against  malaria,  and  publications 
from  these  sources  contain  similar  advice. 

"  We  may  well  enjoy  the  luscious  grapefruit,  content  with  its 
small  modicum  of  nutriment  and  large  share  of  pleasures  of  the 
palate.  The  juice  fruits  are  not  selected  primarily  for  their 
supply  of  calories.  They  have  other  compensating  virtues 
which  put  them  in  the  class  of  acceptable  dietary  accessories. 
One  need  merely  recall  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  the 
orange — and  possibly  of  citrus-fruits  in  general.  The  govern- 
ment expert  has  sounded  the  proper  note  of  warning  in  these 
words : 

"'The   dailies  and   periodicals   of    promoters   in   citrus-fruit 
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sections  abound  in  attractive  quackery  on  the  beneficent  medic- 
inal properties  of  all  citrus-fruits,  and  especially  grapefruit.  This 
remedial  property  is  being  assigned  to  everything  present  in 
the  fruits — the  "  alkaloids"  said  to  be  present  the  citric  acid, 
the  potassium  phosphate  in  the  pulp,  and  the  oils  in  the  peel. 
If  it  is  upon  the  oil  present  that  we  must  depend  for  this  elixir, 
Ihen  a  tablespoonful  of  pure  gum-turpentine  will  furnish  the 
same,  amount  of  remedial  as  an  entire  crate  of  citrus-fruit, 
providing  we  eat  the  peel  and  all.  If  it  is  due  to  the  phosphoric 
acid  as  phosphate,  as  Dygert  would  have  us  believe,  then  a  glass 
of  cow's  milk  would  be  equivalent  to  a  dozen  grapefruit  in  this 
life-giving  entity.  If  it  is  due  to  the  alkaloids  present  in  the 
citrus-fruits,  then  they  have  no  therapeutic  value,  for  no  alkaloid 
has  been  detected  in  any  of  the  citrus-fruits  regularly  marketed 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  an  alkaloid  exists  in  any 
Of  the  citrus  family.'" 

PORTABLE   PRINTING-PRESSES   FOR   THE 

BLIND 

MANY  BLIND  PERSONS  are  highly  proficient  on  the 
typewriter,  a  fact  which  is  not  strange,  since  it  is 
said  that  the  first  typewriting-machine  was  invented 
by  a  blind  man.  Another  inventor,  named  Cayzerges,  who  was 
suddenly  struck  with  blindness,  invented  an  ingenious  apparatus 
described  in  Laroussi  Mensuel  (Paris:,  by  means  of  which  a  blind 
man  can  readily  correspond  with  a  normal  person.  This  con- 
sists of  an  adjustable  combination  of  two  typing  machines,  one 
of  which  makes  the  ordinary  letters,  while  the  other  imprints 
on  soft  paper  the  raised  Braille  characters,  which  all  blind 
persons  are  now  taught  to  read  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  two  machines  are  operated  by  the  same  keyboard,  the 
forward  carriage  controlling  the  Braille  writing  and  the  rear 
carriage  the  ordinary  writing.  The  two  portions  can  be  separ- 
ated by  a  special  mechanism  when  only  one  copy  is  required. 
Still  simpler  is  a  small  portable  pocket  printing-press  of  which 
one  or  two  kinds  are  in  use;  the  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Ernest  Vaughan  press  not  only  permits  the  blind  and  the 
normal  person  to  correspond,  but  since  it  requires  no  special 
training,  it  enables  any  person  who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
to  transcribe  literary  and  scientific  works  in  Braille  characters 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  the  blind  for  instruction  and 
entertainment.  The  Paris  review  states  that  this  little  press  is 
simple  in  construction,  modest  in  price,  and  capable  of  being 
carried  in  the  pocket.  The  essential  feature  of  it  is  the  double- 
faced  type,  having  the  raised  Braille  characters  on  one  end  and 
ordinary  type  on  the  other.  When  used  by  the  blind  man  he 
takes  from  the  case  the  previously  inked  characters  and  places 
them  in  the  composing-stick.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  since  he  recognizes  them  by  the  Braille  letters  on  the  upper 
end.  When  the  line  of  type  has  been  set  up.  the  impression  is 
made  by  means  of  a  lever  or  roller;  the  composing-stick  is  then 
placed  one  hole  lower  in  the  frame  and  the  second  line  is  set  up 
and  printed.  It  is  staled  that  the  blind  person  by  the  use  of 
this  apparatus  can  without  any  special  training  easily  set  up 
two  lines  per  minute,  each  line  containing  twenty  to  twenty-five 
letters;  moreover,  he  will  have  the  very  great  advantage  of 
being  able  to  reread  and  correct  his  correspondence  in  a  way 
not  possible  when  he  makes  use  of  either  the  pen  or  the  type- 
writer. When  the  press  is  used  by  a  person  of  normal  sight  in 
corresponding  with  the  blind  person,  the  operation  is  the  same, 
pt  thai  Hie  types  are  reversed,  so  as  to  bring  the  ordinarj 
alphabet  to  the  top;  the  Braille  characters  on  the  bottom  are 
Ihen  made  to  print  corresponding  characters  in  soft  paper  laid 
on  a  regular  Braille  board.  In  this  case  the  upper  letters  are. 
of  course,  not   inked. 

The  Vaughan  press,  especially  devised  to  enable  the  ordinarj 
individual,  unskilled  as  a  printer  bul  possessing  1  he  leisure,  to 
print    books  for  tin    benefit   of    hi-  blind  friends,  or  as  an  exercise 

of  humanity,  is  a  modification  of  tin   one  ju-t  described.     Tin 

•     contains   a    thousand    characters    distributed    in    boxes   ar- 


ranged around  three  sides  of  a  central  compartment  intended  to 
hold  the  composing-stick  while  the  type  is  being  set  up.  This 
composing-stick  has  its  top  and  bottom  in  the  form  of  removable 
covers,  and  a  frame  is  included  which  is  divided  by  parallel 
bands  of  wood,  with  spaces  corresponding  to  lines  between 
them;  at  one  side  these  bands  are  provided  with  little  groove- 
in  which  the  tongues  of  the  characters  can  be  inserted.  The 
typesetting  is  very  simple,  the  letters  being  placed  side  by  side, 
the  capital  letters  being  turned  toward  the  operator;  the  words 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  leaving  one  groove  free.  When 
all  the  lines,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  have  been  filled,  the 
page  is  reread  and  corrected,  if  necessary.  The  cover  is  ihen 
replaced  on  it  and  the  composing-stick  reversed;  the  second 
cover  is  then  lifted  off,  allowing  the  Braille  text  to  appear. 
This  text  can  be  readily  printed  on  an  ordinary  Braille  press; 
the  paper  used  is  slightly  damp,  and  a  sheet  of  rubber  is  placed 
between  it  and  the  roller,  which  exerts  the  necessary  pressure. 
Many  copies  can  be  rapidly  printed  from  the  same  page  of  text. 


SHALL  WE  BE  OLD  AT  TWENTY? 

THAT  THE  INTERVAL  between  youth  and  age  is 
shortening,  is  the  somewhat  startling  statement  made  in 
Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.),  presumably  by  Dr. 
■].  H.  Kellogg,  the  editor.  This  means  that  the  peculiarities 
of  old  age  are  now  showing  themselves  earlier,  owing,  he  thinks, 
to  degenerative  forces  that  must  destroy  the  race  if  not  con- 
trolled. The  proportion  of  individuals  who  now  reach  a  great 
age,  he  says,  is  much  smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  despite  our 
improvements  in  sanitation  and  preventive  medicine.  We 
are  keeping  more  children  alive  by  these  expedients;  but  the 
real  measure  of  the  race's  vigor,  Dr.  Kellogg  asserts,  is  at  the 
other  end  of  man's  life;  and  here  he  finds  our  present  generation 
lamentably  deficient.  He  is  afraid  that  old  age  is  creeping 
down  to  meet  youth,  so  that  we  shall  ultimately  be  old  at 
twenty.     We  read: 

"When,  thirty  years  ago.  the  writer  raised  the  question. 
"Are  we  a  dying  race?'  a  strong  protest  arose  from  every  pari 
of  the  country  against  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  preposterous 
idea  as  that  a  race  degeneration  and  extinction  were  possibilities. 

"Within  the  last  twentj  years,  however,  there  has  been 
accumulating  such  a  vast  amount  of  evidence  of  racial  deterio- 
ration, especially  in  civilized  lands,  that  at  the  present  time 
no  student  of  anthropology  or  eugenics  will  hesitate  lo  admit 
that  there  are  present  in  every  civilized  community  degenera- 
tive influences  which  are  daily  increasing  in  force,  and  which,  if 
not  radically  controlled,  must,  in  time,  destroy  the  race. 

"One  of  the  decided  evidences  of  race  degeneracy,  to  which 
the  writer  has  for  nearly  forty  years  been  directing  attention, 
is  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  centenarians  to  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

"The  real  measure  of  the  physical  vigor  of  a  race  is  not  the 
age  at  which  the  average  man  dies,  but  the  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals who  attain  to  great  age.  Cholera,  yellow-fever  epidemics-, 
and  other  plagues  in  former  times  weeded  out  the  weaklings, 
drunkards,  debauchees,  and  other  classes  or  the  unlit.  Bv 
keeping  these  alive  through  quarantine  and  public  sanitation, 
the  average  longevity  is  increased,  while  both  the  actual  Dumber 
as  well  as  the  proportion  of  centenarians  have  been  diminish- 
ing. We  have  been  making  ourselves  believe  thai  the  tree  was 
nourishing  because  of  the  great  number  of  young  sprouts  about 
the  bottom,  while  the  trunk  was  dying  al  the  to]). 

"Statistics  of  all  highly  civilized  countries  show  a  steadv 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  centenarians.  We  have  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  less  than  1. 000  centenarians,  or  one 
in  2."), 000  of  our  hundred  million.  Bulgaria  has  3,000  centena- 
rians in  a  population  of  3,000,000,  OX  one  in  ev  eiv  1.000 
twenty-five  times  as  many  in  proportion.  Older  civilizations 
are  worse  off  than  we  are.  In  Prance,  the  proportion  of  cen- 
tenarians is  one  in  100.000  of  the  population;  in  England. 
one  in  200. (KM);  and  in  Germany,  one  in  7(H). (KM).  In  tin-, 
countries  deoaj  ha-  extended  so  far  down  the  trunk  that  it  ha- 
nearlv   reached  the  level  of  the  young  shoots. 

"Senility   and   youth   are  approaching   each   other,   and   the 
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time  seems  not  far  distant  when  the  normal  interval  between 
youth  and  old  age  will  disappear,  and  childhood  will  be  im  i 
l>y  second  childhood.  A  Philadelphia  doctor  reported  a  youth 
of  twenty-eight  years  whose  arteries  were  as  bard  as  pipe-stems, 

and  a  German  authority  reported  a  similar  case  in  which  t In- 
patient's age  was  seventeen  years.  Men  and  women  of  forty 
years,  who  present  all  the  evidences  of  advanced  senility,  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  number. 

"The  responsible  cause  is  the  same  as  that  which  produces 
the  increasing  mortality  from  Bright's  disease,  heart-disease, 
and  pneumonia.  Degenerated  kidneys,  hardened  arteries, 
fattj  heart  are  simply  old  kidneys  anil  arteries  and  sterile 
heart." 

OUR     WASTE   OF   SULFUR 

WK  NEED  SULFUB  BADLY,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  wasting  it  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  tons  a 
day.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evidently  not 
only  our  duty  to  investigate  tint  her  sources  of  this  element, 
but,  above  all,  to  curtail  our  waste  as  much  as  possible.  This 
is  just  what  the  Government  is  trying  to  do,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times.  In  an  article  on  "The  Effect  of  Sulfur 
Shortage  on  the  War,"  this  paper  tells  us  that  what  makes  the 
situation  especially  critical  is  that  the  output  of  the  Sicilian 
sulfur-mines  is  below  normal,  and  that  we  may  soon  have  not 
only  our  own  needs  to  supply  but  part  of  the  Allies'  also.  A  hill 
has  already  passed  our  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  to  appropriate  $10,000,000  to  "encourage 
the  production,  conserve  the  supply,  and  control  the  distribu- 
tion" of  ores,  metals,  and  minerals  needed  in  war-activities. 
Despite  this  fact,  it  is  charged  by  those  interested  that  the 
Washington  authorities  refuse  to  treat  the  matter  seriously 
enough,  and  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  to  consider  the  sulfur 
situation  is  shortly  to  be  held,  it  is  said.  According  to  The 
Times: 

"Local  experts  in  the  sulfur-field  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  will  find  it  expedient  to  commandeer  the  available 
sulfur-supply  of  the  United  States  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  should  this  be  done  it  was  not  likely 
that  government  operation  of  the  mines  would  be  attempted, 
I »u t  merely  that  supervision  would  be  maintained  over  both 
production  and  shipments. 

"Existing  sulfur-mines  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  now 
operating  at  the  peak  of  their  capacities,  and  the  indications  are 
that  great  quantities  of  sulfur  will  be  needed  within  the  next 
tew  months." 

At  the  Senate  Mines  Committee  hearings  Arthur  E.  Wells. 
consulting  engineer  for  the  War-Industries  Board,  advocated 
the  reclamation  of  metallic  sulfur  from  waste  smelter  gases,  and 
the  further  development  of  pyrites  deposits  in  the  United  States 
to  make  up  the  deficit  he  saw  approaching.      We  read  further: 

'"It  was  Learned  from  an  engineer  familiar  with  the  sulfur- 
situation  both  here  and  abroad  that  for  months  past  the  reason 
for  the  extraordinary  activity  of  both  German  and  British 
submarines  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  was  to  be  found  in 
the  sulfur  and  pyrites  shipments  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
This  situation  was  explained  by  the  statement  that  Germany  has 
been  procuring  pyrites  from  Sweden  for  her  explosives,  and  that 
the  British  submarines  have  been  sinking  these  ore-bearing 
ships.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Great  Britain  ahd  France  have 
been  getting  pyrites  from  both  Sweden  and  Spain,  and  German 
U-boat  activities  have  been  directed  againsl  these  importations. 
"If,  for  any  reason.'  the  War-Industries  official  went  on. 
German  influence  is  sufficient  to  shut  off  even  a  part  of  the 
Swedish  supplies  of  pyrites,  it  merely  means  that  an  increased 
burden  will  be  thrown  upon  American  supplies,  and  that  unless 
a  substantial  increase  in  production  takes  place,  and  thai  apart 
from  the  regular  sources  as  we  know  them  at  present,  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  all  needs.' 

"Lest  there  be  any  confusion  between  sulfur  and  pyrites. 
it   was  explained  that  sulfuric  acid  is  made  from  both 

"'Some  change  has  taken  place  iu  the  situation  lately  because 
of  the  recent  opening,  expected  months  before,  of  the  two  great 
government  explosive  plants  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  and  Charles- 
ton. \V    Va.,  while  other  great   plants  are  scheduled  for  opening 


within  the  next  six  or  seven  months.  At  the  Senate  hearing  it 
was  stated  by  Engineer  Wells  that  it  was  easily  possible  by  the 
reclamation  process  he  mentioned  to  recover  l.tHK)  tons  of  pure 
sulfur  a  day  from  the  \\a-te  -milter  fumes.  It  lias  been  stated, 
but  not  officially,  that  more  than  10,000  tons  of  pure  sulfur  a 
daj   are  now  going  to  waste. 

"Prof.  II.  |{.  McKee,  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University,  an  authority  on  the  subject,  also 
sounded  a  warning  of  a  possible  shortage  of  sulfur. 

'The  situation  is  serious.'  he  said.  'Should  anything  happen 
to  curtail  the  output  of  sulfur  or  pyrites  from  either  Spain  or 
Sweden  a  tremendous  burden  will  be,  thrown  upon  American 
sulfur  resources.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  begin  at  once 
the  reclamation  of  waste  smelter  gases.  That  will  relieve  the 
situation.  I  understand  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  thai  suit- 
able plants  tor  the  reclamation  of  sulfur  from  the  smelters  can 
be  built   within  seven  months.' 

"Sulfur  is  also  used  in  large  quantities  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. It  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and 
print-paper.  According  to  Professor  McKee  1.100,000  tons  of 
print-paper  are  being  manufactured  every  year.  About  85  per 
cent,  of  this  is  manufactured  by  tin-  sulfite  process,  which 
requires  the  use  of  one  ton  of  sulfur  to  each  ton  of  sulfite. 

"  If  the  supply  of  sulfur  should  be  greatly  curtailed  we  might 
have  to  close  down  our  plants,'  said  R.  S.  Willis,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  'We  could  not  produce  one  pound  of 
manufactured  rubber  without  sulfur.  To  those  who  use  motor- 
cars I  may  say  that  tires  can  not  be  produced  without  ample 
supplies  of  sulfur.' " 


TO 


MAKE   SHOPPERS    STOP   CROWDING 
WORKERS   OFF   THE   CARS 


RATHEK  AMUSING  EVIDENCE  that  American  cities 
are  not  the  only  ones  bothered  by  the  problem  of 
overcrowded  transportation  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  is  seen  in  the  proposal  of  a  street-car  man  in  Cardiff. 
Wales,  to  exclude  female  shoppers  from  the  street-cars  alto- 
gether  unless  they  can  manage  to  do  their  buying  "in  reason- 
able hours.''  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Electric  Railway 
Journal  (New  York),  while  hesitating  to  recommend  this  par- 
ticular form  of  regulation,  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
rush  can  not  be  "spread"  in  some  way.  possibly  by  adopting 
different  opening  and  closing  hours  for  different  classes  of  trade 
and  industry,  it  must  be  "pared  down"  by  excluding  somebody  or 
minimized  by  some  such  method  as  the  "skip-stop."  Possibly  all 
but  working  people,  of  whatever  sex,  should,  he  thinks,  be  kept 
out  of  the  cars  during  hours  when  tin-  workers  travel,      lb-  writes: 

"Abnormal  circumstances  sometimes  bring  unusual  results. 
lien-  in  the  United  States  we  struggled  for  years  to  find  a  way 
to  pull  down  that  costly  bugaboo  the  rush-hour  peak.  Noth- 
ing would  make  a  bend  in  it.  And  the  fellow  on  the  street 
figured  the  wonderful  profits  that  seemed  to  exist  in  those  hours 
of  heavy  travel.  Various  city  and  State  supervising  bodies 
insisted  on  showing  the  railway  operators  "how  to  make  more 
money'  by  ordering  still  more  cars  to  push  up  the  peak.  True, 
a  few  railway  managers  here  and  there  were  lucky  enough  to 
gel  the  cooperation  of  business  men  who  opened  and  closed 
their  plants  earlier  so  as  to  spread  the  peak  and  thus  distribute 
the  existing  facilities  of  transportation  to  better  advantage. 
Then  came  the  Great  War  and  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
economy  in  all  lines  of  industry.  Uncle  Sam  was  a  man  of 
broad  vision  and  promptly  recommended  skip-stop  and  other 
coal-saving  changes  in  operation,  which  led  to  some  good  results. 

"And  now  comes  a  brother  manager  from  Cardiff,  Wales, 
who  has  asked  the  press  to  inform  women  intent  on  shopping 
and  not  engaged  in  war-work,  that  unless  they  could  manage 
to  do  their  buying  in  reasonable  hours,  they  would  be  excluded 
from  the  cars  altogether,  lb-  even  suggests  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  women  to  produce  certificates  to  show  that  their 
business  entitled  them  to  ride  in  the  cars. 

"We  do  not  know  whether  to  recommend  this  drastic  measure 
to  railway  men  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  likely 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  patrons  of  our  car-lines 
would  produce  their  knitting-bags  as  evidence  that  they  are 
engaged  in  war-work  and  thus  entitled  to  certificates  of  exemp- 
tion. To  speak  seriously,  there  are  many  things  being  done 
now  that   would  have  been  deemed  impossible  ln-fore  the  war." 


A   SCULPTOR   WHO   RECORDS   HISTORY 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  TASTE  that  requires  faithful 
resemblance  in  a  portrait  may  go  on  forever,  but  equally 
continuous  will  be  the  demand  that  a  portrait  must  be  a 
likeness.  The  argument  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor  that  he 
has  reproduced  his  subject,  as  seen  by  him,  will  be  unfailingly 
met  with  the  retort  of  the  lady  who  told 
a  fashionable  artist  that  perhaps  he  saw 
her  husband  that  way,  but  she  never  had, 
and  she  had  known  him  for  forty  years. 
Most  of  our  portrait-painters  evade  their 
subject  and  even  flatter.  But  the  great 
portrait-painter  is  an  optimist  rather  than 
a  flatterer,  writes  Mr.  Guy  Pene  de  Bois  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  gives  a 
parenthetical  glance  at  the  style  of  famous 
portrait-painters  as  he  examines  the  work 
of  Jo  Davidson,  a  sculptor  ambitious  to 
make  a  gallery  of  notables.  Mr.  David- 
son aims  to  be  the  historian  of  the  great 
men  of  to-day,  we  are  told,  and  has  already 
had  among  his  subjects  President  Wilson, 
"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  Ambassador  Walter 
Hines  Page,  Georg  Brandes,  and  Joseph 
Conrad.  His  work  reminds  the  Evening 
Post's  critic  of  David  d'Angers,  whose 
medallions  are  represented  in  full  in  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
or  of  Houdon,  who  was  the  "first  sculptor 
to  depict  people  of  contemporary  life." 
Between  Houdon  and  Davidson— both  of 
whom  may  have  looked  long  at  the  work 
of  Donatello — there  is  in  common  "a  cer- 
tain love  of  the  refinement  of  forms,"  says 
this  critic,  who  "can  never  think  of  Calder's 
massive  civilian  Washington,  brute-like  in 
force,  without  thinking  of  the  slender  gra- 
ciousness  of  Houdon's  interpretation."  Jo 
Davidson  may  sometimes  be  accused  by 
the  non-conformists  of  being  a  conformist 
and  by  the  conformists  of  the  opposite, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 

"  He  is  free  and  independent — interested 
in  both  camps  or  in  neither.  Outside  of 
portraiture  I  sometimes  think  of  him  as  an 
eclectic  who  has  watched  the  fashions  and 
fashionables  of  art  on  parade  and  chose  to 
be  inspired  (if  that  is  possible)  by  what  he 
considered  good  in  the  best  of  them.  He 
done  tilings  like  the  little  decorative 
panel  at  the  Neighborhood  Theater, 
Grand  street,  in  swinging  harmonious  line 
and  things  like  his  monument — the  'Call 
to  Anns.'  Septembers,  10M--  for  the  bat- 
tle-field of  the  Manic  in  opulent  form." 

An    interesting    story    is    told  by  Mr. 
Davidson  with  reference  to  the  three  lines 

from  Coleridge's  "Ode  to  France."  which  appear  under  the  ac- 
companying photograph  of  his  Marne  statue.  No  name  had 
been  selected  for  it  and  the  BOUlptor  was  perplexed  to  tind 
one.  Mr.  Frederick  .lames  Gregg,  an  art-critic,  came  into  the 
studio  one  day,  saw  the  Marne  figure  the  first  time,  and  al- 
most   immediately    recited    from    memory    Coleridge's    tocsin 
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THE  CALL  TO  ARMS. 
By  Jo  Davidson. 
(The  Marne,  September  6,  1914.) 

"When  Prance  in  wrath   her  giant  limbs 

upreared, 
And  with  that  oat  li  which  smote  air,  earth, 

and  sea, 
Btamped  tier  strong  foot    and  said   she 

would  be  free,  .  .  ."  — Coleridge. 


verses.  The  suggestion  awoke  in  Mr.  Davidson's  mind  the 
title  of  the  statue.  The  sculptor's  intellectual  processes  are 
"sometimes  light,  sometimes  incisive,"  according  to  Mr.  de 
Bois,  who  proceeds: 

"His  sympathy  may  be  exhaustless.  His  friends  are  every- 
where. No  artist  in  New  York  has  a  more 
general  acquaintance.  He  was  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  London  season  and  held  with  a 
heroic  figure — '  La  Terre ' — at  another  the 
place  of  honor  at  a  Salon  d'Antoine,  in 
Paris.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1883,  of 
Russian  parents.  In  1907  he  studied  for 
three  weeks  at  the  Ecole  des  Eeaux-Arts 
in  Paris.  The  signalization  of  the  Salon 
took  place  in  1911.  The  Beaux- Arts  had 
been  too  much,  an  overdose  of  discipline. 
Mr.  Davidson  did  not  win  a  Prix  de  Rome. 
This  is  said  incidentally — but  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  said.  A  great 
many  of  our  younger  sculptors  are  Prix  de 
Rome  men,  and  sometimes  they  are,  rather 
than  artists,  archeologists. 

"Mr.  Davidson's  interest  is  in  con- 
temporary life.  He  is  touched  by  its 
people  and  sometimes  by  their  foibles. 
His  reactions  are  many  and  rapid.  There 
are  exaggerations  of  the  passing  manifes- 
tation's to  his  credit  and  to  his  discredit. 
His  pictures  of  the  classic  dance  are  little 
more  than  a  calculated  revival  of  the 
Greek  rule.  His  pictures  of  emotions, 
which  we  like  to  call  primitive,  are  backed 
by  more  intelligence  than  those  which  come 
to  what  Washington  Square  or  the  Village 
calls,  academically,  the  cosmic  urge.  He 
has  a  sense  of  humor,  which  is  like  saying 
an  ability  to  keep  well  balanced.  Also, 
to  make  this  sense  of  humor  seem  rather 
fortunate,  he  has  a  sympathy  which  in- 
cludes all  kinds  of  ideas  and  all  kinds  of 
men.  His  hands  may  mold  the  heroic 
figure  and  the  miniature  with  equal  as- 
surance. James  Huneker  hailed  him  as  a 
great  impressionist  sculptor  at  the  time  of 
the  first  exhibition  of  his  work  which  was 
held  here.  That  was  in  1910  and  held 
in  the  basement  of  the  now  defunct  New 
York  Cooperative  Society.  '  I  remember 
of  this  exhibition  especially  a  tendency  to- 
ward the  exaggeration  of  ideas  and  of 
principles. 

"Just  as  some  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
the  whimsical  Henry  (lews.  Jr.,  have 
been,  it  was  intellectually  sensational. 
One  may  have  thought  often  of  those  idle 
plays  on  ideas  that  are  the  delight  of  the 
valuable  French  essayist,  but  then  to 
counteract  these  moments  there  were  those 
in  which  one  felt  the  full  shock  of  the 
sculptor's  emotional  power.  This  has 
neither  increased  nor  diminished.  But  in 
SUOh  a  work  as  this  Manic  monument  we 
may  see  that  it  has  heen  strengthened  by 
the  sounder  devices  of  a  more  mature  in- 
tellect, a  real  understanding  of  the  psy- 
chological significance  of  a  muscular  action.  Vet  in  this 
Held,  with  this  exception  inspired  to  some  extent  by  a  verse 
of  Coleridge,  one  may  sometimes  wonder  where  this  man  i> 
going.  lie  is  a  conversationalist  who  may  juggle  ideas  with  tin 
bestof  them.  And  he  is  fonder  of  those  that  are  modem.  Still. 
behind  the  interpretation,  whet  her  it  he  sat  irieal  or  tragic  is  invari 
ably  Jo  Davidson,  which  is  the  same  as  Baying  an  individual." 
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VERYTHING  ENDS  IN  SONG8,"said  tho  witty 
Beaumarchais,  and  it'  he  were  living  to-day  he  might 
note  thai  of  all  things  that  begin  with  song  perhaps 
war  is  the  mosl  remarkable.  Every  tune  that  comes  into  the 
head  of  a  composer  ooxnes  with  a  march  rhythm  and  is  inspired 
by  war-time  thoughts  cither  bellicose  or  sentimental.  Many 
of  the  songs  may  seem  to  the  fastidious  "vulgar  and  cheap/' 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  us,  and  no  doubt  they  often 
uv,  yet  the  cheapest    song  may  seem  transfigured  for  singers  to 

whose     deepest      senti-  

ments  it  makes  appeal, 
i  nd  to  some  songs  of 
shoddy  expression  we 
do  injustice  unless  we 
admit  a  truth  of  feeling. 
The  roughness  of  the 
lines  which  proclaim: 

Belgium,   we   can   hear 

you  calling, 
Belgium,  your  tears  are 

falling  .  .  . 
Belgium,  dry  >  our  tears! 

does  not  prevent  them 
from  attaining  dignity 
as  the  expression  of  what 
the  whole  nation  has 
always  recognized  as 
one  of  the  great  provo- 
cations of  the  war,  says 
The  Post,  which  adds 
that  "uc  can  afford  to 
hasc  the  people  singing 
man\  shabby,  faulty 
songs,  along  with  better 
ones, but  wecouldnever 
afford  to  have  them 
singing  none  at  all." 
We  read  then: 

When  the  novelist 
Winston  Churchill  cast 
about  to  recall  what  had 
most  thrilled  him  here 
he  decided  it  was  the 
1 1  ippodrome  crowd  sing- 
ing Cohan's  classic  lines, 
Send  the  word,  send 
the   word    over    there; 

we'll  be  over,  we're  coming  over,  and  we  won't  come  back  till  it's 
over,  over  there.'  Even  the  Germans  marched  through  Brussels 
whistling  '  Every  Little  Movement.'  The  dignified  and  excellent 
war-songs  that  have  been  written  have  had  comparatively  little 
popularity.  Sousa  writes  a  good  march  dedicated  to  the  ship- 
builders, and  we  hum  ragtime;  good  poetry  goes  unaccom- 
panied, while  we  sing  doggerel  by  Harry  Lauder. 

"Yet  we  must  not  sneer  at  what  the  song-wTiters  produce 
simply  because  they  do  it  crudely;  what  catches  the  popular 
fancy  may  do  it  for  superficial  reasons,  but  the  reasons  are 
worth  analysis.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  gage  the  sentiment 
of  the  day  may  learn  as  much  of  one  aspect  by  looking  over  a 
popular  music-counter  as  of  another  by  reading  The  Congressional 
Record.  These  are  the  songs  that  decorate  training-camp 
pianos  and  the  pianos  of  sisters  of  the  recruits.  It  may  seem 
painful  that  while  Mrs.  Hemans's  'Pilgrims'  made  the  coast 
resound  with  hymns,  the  shipwrecked  destroyer-crew  in- 
stinctively broke  into  '0  boys!  O  boys!  Where  do  we  go  from 
hen.''  Yet  there  is  no  little  feeling  for  current  history  in 
*0  Boys,'  which  celebrates  the  recruit  who,  when  his  squad 
was  marched  one  hundred  miles  and  his  companions  were 
tired,  simply  asked  where  they  went  next.  There  are  other 
songs  of  indomitable  recruits,  from  'Every  .One  Was  Out  of 
Step  but  Jim'  to  'Uncle  Sam  Is  Calling  Me'  and  'I'm  Going 
to  Follow  the  Boys.'  Those  who  wish  to  know  how  our 
soldiers  feci  may  gather  it  in  part  from  such  ditties  as  'We're  All 
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He  has  humor  and  sympathy  that  include  "all  kinds  of  ideas  "  and  people 


Going  Calling  on  the  Kaiser.'  'Hunting  the  Hun,'  and  'Keep 
Your  Head  Down,  Fritzio  Boy.'  After  recent  events  we  may 
be  sure  that  many  pianos  and  phonographs  are  giving  with 
renewed  spirit  the  song,  '  Bing,  Bang,  Bing  'Km  on  the  Rhine,' 
with  its  subtitle,  'This  sounds  ever  so  much  sweeter  on  a  forty- 
centimeter,'  and  its  chorus.  'When  we  go  swimming  in  the 
Rhine,  we'll  hang  our  clothes  on  Hinder, I, urg's  old  line.' 
The  high  spirit  of  these  songs  is  a  good  quality.  So  is  the  de- 
termination in  them,  typically  exprest  in  'Our  Country's  in 
It  Now,  We  Must  Win  It  Now,'  and  We're  Bound  to  Win 
with  Boys  Like  You.'" 

Of  the  songs  just  mentioned  "They  Were  All  Out  of  Step  but 

Jim  "  is  the  product  of  a 
very  successful  popular 
composer,  Mr.  Irving 
Berlin,  who  is  at  Camp 
Upton.  The  verse  tells 
of  Jimmy's  mother  go- 
ing to  see  her  son 
marching  in  a  parade 
and  at  night  recounting 
to  her  neighbors  tho 
thrill  it  gave  her,  thus 
worded  in  the  chorus: 

Did    you    see  my  little 

Jimmy  marching. 
With  the  soldiers  up  tho 

avenue? 
There  was  Jimmy  just 

as  stiff  as  starch, 
Like  his   Daddy  on  the 

seventeenth  of  March. 
Did  you  notice  all  the 

lovely  ladies 
Casting   their  eyes    on 

him? 
Away  he  went 
To  live  in  a  tent; 
Over  in  France  with  his 

regiment. 
Were  you  there,  and  tell 

me,  did  you  notice? 
They  were  all  out  of  step 

but  Jim. 

When  "We  Don't 
Want  the  Bacon" 
reaches  Potsdam  it  is 
fair  to  predict  that  it 
will  call  forth  a  schreck- 
lichkeii  cry  of  protest 
against  American  du- 
plicity in  statecraft,  for 
the  song  plainly  says 
that  instead  of  bacon  "what  we  want  is  a  piece  of  the  Rhine." 
All  through  history  when  we  have  gone  to  war,  the  song  tells 
us,  we  have  always  brought  the  bacon  home  no  matter  who  tho 
foe,  but  now  "we're  out  to  get  the  Hun,"  and — chorus: 

We  don't  want  the  bacon,  we  don't  want  the  bacon, 

What  we  want  is  a  piece  of  the  Rhine, 
We'll  crown  Bill  the  Kaiser  with  a  bottle  of  Budweiser, 

We'll  have  a  wonderful  time. 
Old  Wilhelm  the  Gross  will  shout  "  Vas  iss  Los?" 

When  we  hit  that  Hindenburg  line,  FINK ! 
We  don't  want  the  bacon,  we  don't  want  the  bacon. 

What  we  want  is  a  piece  of  the  Rhine. 

Long  before  any  of  the  men  in  khaki  ever  dreamed  that  we 
should  be  at  war  on  European  soil,  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan's  leit- 
motif was  "Yankee  Doodle,"  as  those  who  have  followed  his 
career  on  the  stage  will  readily  recall.  In  "Over  There"  he 
wrote  one  of  the  earliest  of  present  war-songs  and  one  which  is 
said  to  be  pla3'ed  in  every  parade  held.  A  later  product  of  his, 
"When  You  Come  Back,"  relates  that  he  "heard  a  girlie  say  to 
her  boy  as  he  marched  away ' ' : 

When  you  come  back,  if  you  do  come  back. 
You'll  hear  the  Yankee  cry.  ''Ata  boy.  Jack!" 
And  when  you  return  remember  to  bring 
Some  little  thing  that  you  get  from  the  king. 
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And  drop  me  a  line  from  Germany, 

Do,  Yankee  Doodle,  do; 

When  you  COme  back,  and  you  will  come  hack, 

There's  the  whole  world  waiting  for  you. 
A  pathetic  strain  is  sounded  in  "Hello,  Central,  Give  Me  No 
Man's  Land,"  which  pictures  a  little  ekild  creeping  down-stairs 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  CURTEA  DE  ARUES, 

The  inimitable  jewel  "  of  Roumanian  churches. 


in  the  in' rlii  nrid  speaking-  over  the  telephone  in  the  refrain: 

Hello.  Central,  give  me  No  Man's  Land. 

My  daddy's  there,  my  mama  told  me; 

She  tiptoed  off  to  bed, 

After  my  pray'rs  were  said. 

Don't  ring  when  you  get  my  number. 

Or  you'l]  disturb  mama's  slumber. 

I'm  afraid  to  stand  here  at  the  phone, 

Cause,  I  in  alone. 

So  won't  you  hurry 

I   want  to  know  why  mama  starts  to  weep 

When   I  say,  "Now    I    lay   me  down  to  sleep.' 

Hollo,  Central,  give  me  No  Man's  Land. 

Our  song-counters  once  were  strewn  with  sentimental  appeals, 
remarks  Tht  Evening  Post,  but  these  have  been  supplanted  by 
war-songs,  in  the  sentimental  ones  of  which  feeling  centers  on 
the  soldier's  loneliness,  as.  for  instanct — 

'There's  a   Little    Blue   Star    in    the   Window,    and    It    Means 

All  the  World  to  Me.'  proclaims  one  cover;  'Every  stitch  a 
Thought  Of  You,'  another,  and  'Bring  Back  My  Daddy  to  Me' 
appeals  a   third.      One  song  prays  for  a  short    war:    'Tom.   Dick, 

Harry,  and  Jack,  hurrj    hack,  hurry  hack;    he  quick,  do  the 

trick,  get  it  over     then  don't  even  stop  to  pack.'     The  soldier  is 

variously  reassured  as  to  the  home  spirit:  'We'll  Dp  Our  Share 
While  Your.  Over  There'  is  followed  by  the  warning,  'Don't 
Try   to  Steal   the  Sweelheart   of  a  Soldier."      The  ivverenl    spirit 

of  'God  Be  with  Our  Boys  To-night,'  is  se1  off  by  the  pertness 
of  'Hello.  Central,  Give  Me  Prance.'  One  writer,  wishes  to 
'Moves  Little  Bit  of  Broadwaj  to  France,  Make  the  Boys  Feel 
Bight  at  Home.'     Tin    Allies  are  not  forgotten,  and  'CheerUp, 

Toninn   At  kins,' stands  side  hy  side  w  ith  '  Win  n    Yankee   Doodle 

Learns  How  to  Parley  I  oo.'  lint  sentiment  does  not  go  beyond 
a  given  line.     For  one  writer  who  would  'Like  toSeeth<  Kaiser 

with   a    Lily   in    His    Hand1    linn    are    a    scon    who  would    lik(    t" 

v    i     ll  i  III    W  here    lilies    lie\  el'   grow  ." 
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ROUMANIAN  ART  WEALTH 

Ol  MANIA'S  ART  TREASURES  and  great  national 
memorials  are  too  often  forgotten  in  the  general  im- 
pression that  tlie  country  is  merely  a  storehouse  of  oil 
and  corn.  Lovers  of  pictorial  art  and  of  architecture  seldom 
ha\  e  felt  it  worth  their  while  to  venture  into  that  country,  where, 
however,  are  rich  possessions  that  await  a  more  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  Western  students,  writes  a  eorrespondent  of  the 
London  Times,  and  he  tells  us  further  that  all  who  know  the 
country  have  been  tilled  with  anxiety  lest  the  Germans  should 
injure  or  destroy  the  great  church  of  Curtea  de  Arges,  "one  of 
the  most  imposing  churches  in  Europe,  successfully  restored  to 
somewhat  of  its  early  magnificence  by  the  late  king." 

Apart  from  the  distinction  of  its  architectural  monuments, 
the  Times  correspondent  reminds  us  of  the  pict ures  of  high  im- 
portance iu  the  palace  of  Sinaia  and  in  the  museum  at  Bucharest. 
King  Carol  had  an  opportunity  in  his  youthful  days  to  purchase 
entire  collections  of  pictures  in  Paris,  and  some  that  he  bought 
in  London  from  a  Spanish  collection  are  so  important  that — 

"It  is  really  necessary  for  the  student  of  Spanish  art  to  go  to 
Roumania  to  see  many  of  the  finer  examples  of  the  painters  of 
that  country.  The  collection  is  especially  notable  for  the  fact 
that  it  contains  nine  paintings  by  that  remarkable  artist  El 
Greco,  the  chief  being  his  portrait  of  Diego  Covarruvias. 

'"All  the  great  Spanish  masters  are,  however,  well  represented. 
There  are  two.  if  not  three,  works  by  Velasquez,  one  a  splendid 
portrait  of  Cardinal  Galli.  There  are  three  by  Zurbaran.  There  is 
a  wonderful  '  Flagellation,'  by  Alonso  Cano,  and  there  are  paint- 
ings by  Murillo,  Valdes  Leal,  Luis  Tristan,  Antonio  del  Rincon. 
Alonso  Coello,  and  others.  The  King's  collection  is,  however,  by 
no  means  exclusively  of  Spanish  pictures.  The  Italian  masters 
are  also   well   represented.     There   is  even  a  work  attributed, 


THE    MONASTER'S    CHI  RCfl    OF  CURTEA    DE    A.RGB8 

\    Koumanian  art    monument   within  the  walls  of  (he  Celebrated 
llftecnth-eenluiw    "  religions  city." 


and    not    without    some   reason,    to   Squarcione.    whose    paintings 

are  of  such  extraordinary  rarity.  There  is  one  probably  l>\ 
Botticelli,  a  very  important  work  bj  Mantegna,  two  tin.  groups 
bj   signorelli.  a  delightful 'Virgin  and  Child '  bj    Antonello  da 

Messina,  a  w underfill  '  Holy  TamiL  '  l\\  Lnini.  and  fine  paintings 
bj     Kraneia,    ( 'orreggio.    and    Tiepolo.    with    two    attributed,    on 

quit     sound  foundation-,  to  Titian,  and  more  than  one  bearing 
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the  high-sounding   names  of  Tintoretto,    Paolo   Veronese,  and 
Palxna  Veoehio. 

"In  the  German  school  Cranoh  and  Aldegrever  find  good 
representatives;  there  is  at  leasl  one  work  by  Rembrandt,  and 
a1  Least  our  by  Rubens,  a  portrait  thai  may  well  be  given  to 
Clouet,  and  irn  panels,  forming  the  decoration  <>r  a  boudoir, 
which  undoubtedly  came  from  the  hands  of  Lancret. 

"Tlic  late   king  had  an  excellent   catalog  Of  his  pictures  pre- 
pared in  sumptuous  form,  and  a  similar  volume  describes  the 
contents    and     the    decoration     of    his     beautiful 
palace   at   Sinaia,   while  of  the  great    church   at 

Cm-tea  de  Arges  he  instructed  1 1  err  .lafl'e  to  pre- 
pare a  monumental  work  in  elephant  folio,  richly 
illustrated,  giving  full  details  concerning  the 
history  of  the  famous  building.  We  have  these 
prhateh  printed  volumes  before  US,  gifts  from 
the  kite  king,  enriched  with  his  signature;  and 
they  testify  to  his  judgment  and  skill,  and  show 
thai  the  first  sovereign  of  the  united  country  was 
not  only  a  valiant  soldier,  but  a  profound  student 
of  the  art  of  his  own  country,  and  of  the  work  .of 
the  artists  of  all  the  Western  world.  His  suc- 
cessor has  every  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of 
Knglish  art  students  in  his  many  and  grievous 
troubles." 

A  vivid  picture  is.  given  of  Roumanian  mon- 
asteries in  IJ Art  <t  Irs  Artistes  (Paris)  in  a  number 
specially  devoted  to  Koumania.  One  esthetic  pur- 
pose they  served  was  to  keep  hidden  from  Che 
invading  foe  priceless  treasures  of  Byzantine  art. 
The  most  important  of  Roumania's  monasteries 
still  exist,  we  learn  from  this  authority,  who  names 
them,  and  adds: 

"They  are  in  kind  each  an  acropolis,  all  small 
religious  cities,  hidden  in  Carpathian  vales  and 
sheltered  by  dark  thick  forests.  About  them 
reigns  a  great  silence,  which  is  interrupted  only  by 
the  murmur  of  crystal-clear  streams  and  the 
songs  of  birds.  Some  are  situated  in  valleys  on 
the  shores  of  small  lakes  bordered  with  reeds.  .  .  . 
Each  small  religious  city  is  surrounded  by  an 
immense  wall,  with  a  high  tower  in  which  is  built 
the  entrance-door.  Within  the  wall  stand  the 
community  church,  the  cemetery,  the  residence 
of  tlic  superior,  and  tin-  guest-house,  where  the 
passing  traveler  enjoys  the  hospitality  of  the  com- 
munity for  three  days.  All  the  traditions  are 
piously  preserved  in  these  monasteries,  where  the 
same  rule  and  the  same  monastic  life  obtains  as  in 
the  past." 

Curtea  de  Ar^es,  we  are  told,  is  beyond  doubt 
the  jewel  of  all  Roumanian  monasteries.  Prince 
Neagoe  brought  the  marble  for  its  construction 
from  Byzantia.  the  gold  and  silver  art  works  from 
Hungary,  and  employed  artists  of  Ladislaus  J  I.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  restored  by  King  Carol  I.,  who 
lies  buried  there,  with  "Carmen  Sylva,"  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Ron- 
mania.      Of  Curtea  de  Arges  the  Times  correspondent  remark-: 

"This  extraordinary  building  was  founded  in  1517,  by  Prince 
Neagoe  and  his  wife  Despina  of  Servia,  and  was  dedicated  to  tin- 
Blessed  Virgin. 

'The  fifteenth  century  was  a  period  of  considerable  moment 
in  what  we  now  term  Koumania.  Mireea,  the  Waywode  of 
Wallachia,  who  died  in  1418,  was  responsible  for  the  foundation  of 
two  or  three  ecclesiastical  buildings,  Stephen  the  Great,  Waywode 
of  Moldavia  (1457-1504),  for  forty;  but  the  Prince  and  Princess 
to  whom  we  have  just  referred  determined  that  their  cathedral 
should  excel  in  beauty  all  that  had  preceded  it:  and  in  the  days 
of  its  early  glory  it  must  have  been  magnificent  indeed.  Neagoe's 
successor,  Theodosius,  continued  the  work  of  his  father,  but  it 
was  Radul  d'Afumati  who  completed  the  building. 

"For  a  very  long  period  the  districts  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia were  simply  roads  across  which  the  Turks  passed  in  their 
expeditions  against  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  many  of  the 
tine  monastic  buildings  erected  by  the  Waywodes  were  altered. 
injured,  or  destroyed,  while  Romuania  was  under  the  Turkish 
yoke.  In  1866,  when  King  Carol  visited  the  place,  he  found  it 
largely  in  ruin.     He   took   the   advice   of    Viollet-le-Duc,   who 


recommended  an  artist  named  Lecomte  de  S'ouy,  and  under  his 
skilful  attention  the  great  church  was  restored  and  reopened  <>-i 
October  12,  lssti.  Lee mt.-  visited  other  great  national  me- 
morials, the  churches  at  Jassy,   Horez,  Cozia,  Valcea,   Padure, 

and  Campulung,  and  from  these  famous  buildings,  all  well  worth 

study  by  the  modern  student  of  architecture,  !"•  acquired  a 
good  knowledge  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Rou- 
manian work.  The  building,  now  reerected,  is  superb,  with  won- 
derful frescoes  and  mosaics,  glorious  bronzes,  and  rich  marble, 


IN  THE    MONASTERY  OP  NEATNTZU,    MOLDAVIA. 

This  screen  of  carved  wood  is  known  as  tin-  iconostasis  in  the  Orthodox  Church, 

;m<l  corresponds  to  the  rood  screes  in  tin-   Western  Church. 


the  whole  place  a  glowing  feast  of  color;  the  architecture,  a 
strange  mingling  of  that  of  the  Arab  and  the  Roman,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  people  whose  national  shrine  it  has  become. 
In  the  interior  the  tombs  of  the  founders  and  their  successors 
belong  to  the  original  building,  but  of  the  smaller  objects  with 
which  Neagoe  and  Despina  enriched  their  foundation,  there  is 
but  little  remaining." 

It  seem-  strange  to  this  critic  that  so  tew  persons  have  cared 
to  study  the  famous  Roman  basilica  and  the  great  Trajan  monu- 
ment at  Adamklisi,  commemorating  the  Dacian  victories,  or 
other  important  churches  ami  monasteries,  and  we  read: 

"In  the  convent  of  Krusedol  is  certainly  preserved  the  collar 
of  a  chasuble  wrought  by  Despina  and  her  four  children  for  the 
Cathedral  de  Arges.  and  completed  on  June  15,  1519,  as  the 
needlework  inscription  still  sets  forth,  and  in  the  great  church 
itself  are  two  tine  images  or  icons  which  belonged  to  the  founder.-, 
having  on  one  of  them  Despina  represented  with  her  son  Theodo- 
sius in  her  hands,  and  the  inscription,  '0  Queen  of  Heaven, 
receh  e  thy  servant,  John  Theodosius,  and  guard  him  in  thy  king- 
dom.' There  is  furthermore  a  piece  of  beautiful  material  from  a  robe 
found  iu  one  of  the  tombs  carefully  preserved  in  the  cathedral." 


From  "  L' Illustration.* 


REFUGEE   FRENCH  CHILDREN  AS   HAYMAKERS. 


These  future  fathers  and  mothers  of  France,   many  of  who-n  have  lost  their  parents,  work  and  play  in  these  pleasant  fields  to  soften  the  cruel 

memory  of  their  desolate  flight  from  the  pitiless  successors  of  Attila. 


THEIR   LITTLE   BIT   OF   HEAVEN 


OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT  THAT  COVERED  THEM  the 
children  of  the  invaded  sections  of  France  find  a  fore- 
taste of  their  predestined  kingdom  in  the  sylvan  retreat 
provided  by  the  L'CEuvre  du  Secours  de  Guerre,  with  which  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  actively  cooperating  at  Sucy-en-Brie. 
They  reached  here  thoroughly  exhausted,  physically  and  ner- 
vously, we  learn  from  a  writer  in  L' Illustration  (Paris),  but,  with 
the  recuperative  energy  of  youth,  soon  regained  health.  In  the 
house  and  grounds  of  the  historic  Grand- Val  domain,  where 
once  Baron  d'Holbach  entertained  Diderot  and  other  philoso- 
phers, and  where  Diderot  wrote  his  "Philosophic  Thoughts"  and 
planned  his  famous  encyclopedia,  now  about  300  children,  boys 
and  girls,  pass  the  hours  in  instruction  and  recreation.  Many 
of  them,  or  perhaps  the  most,  are  still  too  young  to  realize  that 
war  has  taken  away  their  fathers  and  their  mothers.  But 
clean,  rested,  and  well  cared  for,  they  enter  into  the  scheduled  life 
of  to-day  that  is  to  fit  them  for  the  burden  of  to-morrow's 
task.  They  have  leisure  to  play  their  favorite  games,  but  full 
attent  ion  is  also  given  to  bring  them  up  with  the  notion  that  one 
must  work  as  one  lives.     We  read: 

"The  farm  of  the  estate  has  been  restored  to  a  degree  of 
repair  by  a  wounded  soldier,  and  here  are  raised  chickens,  rabbits, 
geese,  and  ducks.  The  refugee  children  throw  corn  to  the 
chickens  in  their  yard,  lead  the  geese  to  the  pool,  the  sheep  to  the 
meadows,  and  also  take  care  of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs  which  are 
so  much  an  item  in  the  commissariat  of  the  home.  The  boys  are 
instructed  in  the  wheelwright's  trade  and  in  carpentering,  the 
girls  in  cooking  and  sewing.  All  are  keen  and  impatient  to  work 
in  the  hay-field,  and  whatever  the  children  do  they  do  with  the 
best  of  will  because  they  are  obviously  desirous  to  be  of  service." 

Of  course  the  children  go  to  school.  Borne  of  them  to  the  public 
schools  in  the  neighborhood,  while  others  receive  instruct  ion 
from  a  teacher  attached  to  the  organization.  Sundays  and 
Thursdays  one  may  Beetthem  promenading  in  groups  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  or  the  stretches  of  meadow  of  the  estate,  and 
their  improvemenl  in  health  and  in  instruction  has  been  so 
rapid  that  some- of  the  fanning  families  in  the  vicinity  have 
sought  to  take  them  in,  in  order  eventually  to  adopt  them. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  be  able  1o  be  of  great  service  as  a  result 
of  the  practical  instruction  they  ha\e  received  at  (Irand-Val  and 

the  good  physical  condition  to  which  they  have  been  restored. 


The  writer  in  U  Illustration  mentions  particularly  the  coopera- 
tion in  this  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  is  noted  in 
another  part  of  France  by  a  contributor  to  The  Survey  (New 
York),  who  tells  us  of  the  American  Red-Cross  Child  Welfare 
exhibit  in  the  prosperous  industrial  city  of  Lyons.  A  moving- 
picture  educational  show  was  announced  for  a  certain  evening, 
"weather  permitting,"  and  we  read: 

"Eight  o'clock  found  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  screen, 
tho  the  operator  looked  dubiously  at  the  clouds — and  an  hour 
later  any  one  passing  the  Place  Bellecour  could  see  an  audience 
of  umbrellas  sheltering  five  hundred  determined  spectators  who 
defied  a  driving  cold  rain  to  stand  there  until  the  last  yard  of 
the  film  was  rolled  off  and  they  had  seen  every  antic  of  the 
French  baby,  bathed  and  drest  under  the  skilful  supervision 
of  an  American  nurse,  and  had  learned  every  one  of  the  dozens  of 
places  about  their  houses  and  ice-boxes  where  the  unsuspected 
tuberculosis  bacillus  might  lurk. 

"During  that  afternoon  a  line  of  families,  fathers  in  uniform, 
mothers,  aunts,  grandmothers,  and  children,  four  abreast,  had 
extended  for  almost  the  length  of  a  city  block,  waiting  to  enter 
the  huge  pavilion — erected  for  the  automobile  exhibit  of  the 
Lyons  industrial  fair  and  now  lent  by  the  city  for  the  Red  Cross. 
During  the  first  nine  days  the  turnstile  registered  an  attendance 
of  72,000 — and  one  of  the  American  social  "workers,  who  was 
demonstrating  menus  for  babies  of  assorted  ages  pointed  out 
proudly  that  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  three  times  as 
large  as  that  of  Lyons,  had  had  only  07,000  admissions  in  the 
first  nine  days  of  its  baby  show.  The  eagerness  of  the  people 
of  Lyons  to  see  what  the  Americans  had  to  say  is  as  encouraging 
as  their  determination  to  learn  the  lessons  which  the  exhibits  are 
trying  to  teach. 

"Inside  the  pavilion,  a  frieze  of  babies  sport  playfully  about 
the  top  of  the  wall,  illustrating  excellent  maxims  of  hygienic 
advice.  Below  are  booths,  and  in  the  center  a  model  kinder- 
garten, a  playground  with  games  and  toys,  and  a  glass  house, 
about  which  a  crowd  gathers  six  deep,  three  times  each  day.  to 
watch  the  bathing  and  dressing  of  a  volunteer  baby.  The 
greatest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  the  skill  of  the  officiating 
nurse  is  the  stream  of  offers  from  interested  mothers  to  lend 
their  babies  for  the  next  day's  demonstration. 

"In  a  far  corner  of  the  room,  a  gigantic  toothbrush,  taller 
than  the  tallest  child,  proclaims  the  dentist's  chair.  Each 
morning  of  the  exhibit  is  devoted  to  school  children,  who  come 
in  groups  with  their  teachers.  No  sooner  has  the  group  reached 
the  corner  than  the  foremost  child  is  whisked  into  the  chair  and 
becomes  the  hVro  of  the  occasion,  while  the  Btrange  Ameritan 
Starts   to   work    with   a   series  of   little   brushes       When    it    comes 

time  to  repeal  the  experiment  for  the  benefil  of  those  who  could 
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not  see  the  iirst  time,  the  claimants  tor  the  honor  of  sitting  in 
the  chair  arosomany  that  a  decision  is  a  matter  of  diplomacy." 

Few  Parisian  gowns  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
layettes— one  of  the  clothes  worn  by  a  French  baby,  the  other 
of  simpler  garments  worn  by  very  young  Americans,  which 
were  shown  under  glass,  the  Survey  contributor  remarks,  and 
he  points  out,  as  another  feature  of  education,  the  instruction 
to  French  parents  about  a  home-made  ice-box  and  the  pasturiza- 
tion  of  milk.  Every  possible  form  of  print  or  picture  is  used 
to  impress  upon  the  people  the  insidious  peril  of  tuberculosis. 
A  rapid-tire  bit  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  glass  bulb  in  which 
an  electric  light  flashes  every  half  minute  to 
show  that  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  sta- 
tistics are  available  one  person  dies  from  the 
terrible  white  plague  every  half  minute.  Spec- 
tators crowd  before  this  bulb,  we  are  told,  and 
watch  it  in  a  fascinated  daze.  Specimen  meals 
suitable  for  children  of  from  one  to  five  years 
aro  neatly  displayed  under  a  glass  cover,  and 
our  informant  proceeds: 

"The  very  concreteness  of  those  meals  seems 
to  make  them  especially  forceful.  Mothers  pore 
over  them  with  culinary  interest,  but  what  is 
mqre  astonishing  is  the  line  of  fathers,  some  of 
them  workingmen,  others  officers  in  gold-braided 
French  uniforms,  who  stop,  notebook  in  hand, 
to  jot  down  the  menus  and  come  to  ask  the  worker 
in  charge  for  explanatory  leaflets.  France  is  the 
meeting-place  of  soldiers  of  many  countries;  brown 
territorial  troops  from  northern  Africa,  British 
men  in  khaki  and  others  drift  in  to  the  pavilion 
to  see  its  sights  and  not  infrequently  to  carry  off 
literature  to  mail  home. 

"One  whole  side  of  the  exhibition  is  devoted  to 
Lyons's  own  organization  for  child-welfare — and 
every  effort  is  made  to  interest  mothers  in  the 
persons  and  institutions  on  whom  the  continued 
carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  the  exhibits 
must  depend.  A  class  has  been  opened  for  French 
women,  with  lectures  by  French  and  American 
specialists  and  practical  training  in  Red-Cross 
dispensaries  and  hospitals,  to  equip  its  members 
to  act  as  home  medical  visitors  for  these  organiza- 
tions. In  the  square  in  front  of  the  building  is 
an  open  space  with  swings  and  other  appurte- 
nances of  an  American  playground,  where  games, 
a  few  weeks  ago  unknown,  are  already  popular. 

"The  alliance  of  France  and  America  in  war  has  given  an  op- 
portunity for  an  alliance  in  forward-looking  movements  such  as 
probably  has  never  existed  before  in  either  country.  The  Ameri- 
cans came  with  the  prestige  of  outsiders,  but  with  the  confidence 
which  is  given  only  to  friends.  'We  Frenchmen  never  visit  our 
own  country  until  we  are  called  upon  to  do  its  honors  to  strangers," 
eaid  Mayor  Herriot  of  Lyons,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  which 
opened  the  exposition.  '  Then  we  discover  unsuspected  charms. 
For  my  part,  I  thank  the  Americans  for  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity in  this  ceremony  for  the  assembling  of  representatives 
of  the  various  social  forces  of  our  country.  I  thank  them  for 
giving  the  Mayor  of  this  city  the  pleasant  and  rare  chance  to 
greet  all  you  who  bear  name,  office,  and  authority.' 

"  Upon  the  platform,  besides  the  Mayor  and  representatives  of 
the  Red  Cross,  sat  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  the  Vicar- 
General,  the  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Rhone,  the 
Military  Governor  of  Lyons,  the  President  of  the  Genera] 
Council  of  the  Rhone,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Lyons,  two  French  senators,  the  con- 
suls of  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States,  the  director  of  the  International  Institute  of  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Brussels,  and  noted  French  scientists.  The  interest 
which  has  been  aroused  in  all  classes  of  officialdom,  as  well  as  in 
the  thousands  of  mothers  and  fathers  and  children  who  have 
flocked  to  the  exposition,  can  not  but  help  to  give  strong  support 
to  the  Lyons  organizations  on  whom  must  fall  the  burden  of 
carrying  out  the  ideas  which  the  exhibits  have  made  current; 
moreover,  the  Americans'  experience  of  working  under  the 
favorable  conditions  of  prophets  out  of  their  own  country  must 
in  turn  react  on  the  success  in  which  similar  educational  experi- 
ments can  be  carried  out  in  America." 


POINTING  THE  WAY  TO  THE  PULPIT 

ASTERN  CALL  T<  I  DUTY  to  preachers  in  "what  are 
styled  the  better  class  of  churches"  is  plainly  to  In 
heard  in  these  days  of  war-time  profiteering.     They 
must  see  to  it  that  judgment  shall  not  begin  at  the  house  of  the 

Lord  I  hrOUgh  their  failure  to  act  for  humanity  and  in  1  lie  ini« 
Of  righteousness  and  against  the  wrong-doer.  Let  the  minister 
of  responsibility  grapple  with  the  profiteer,  the  money-shaver. 
and  oppressor,  for  the  time  is  coming  speedily  when  the  Church 
will  have  to  give  an  account  to  the  nation  for  its  "services  to 
high  morality  and  a  clean  public  conscience."     Ministers  are 


From  "  L' Illustration." 


THE   SWEETMEAT   HOUR. 
Nurses  at  the  home  for  refugee  children  giving  the  daily  chocolate  ration. 


the  agents  of  God  for  the  work  of  "purging  the  body  of  believers 
from  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  Belial,"  observes  the  Baltimore 
.1  merican,  which  adds: 

"And  yet  how  seldom  is  it  the  case  that  the  more  insidious, 
the  more  general,  and  the  more  deadly  sins  of  the  rich  and  cul- 
tured are  given  the  scoring  that  the  common  vices  receive?  The 
Church  finds  it  easier  to  arraign  vice  than  it  does  to  arraign 
wrong.  How  seldom  in  the  churches  of  the  comfortable  classes 
does  the  minister  who  preaches  to  fat  and  sleek  money-wor- 
shipers, whose  garments  reek  with  the  >ins  committed  against  the 
Lord's  poor,  take  these  sins  for  his  text!  How  often  do  these 
ministers  turn  to  the  strong  words  of  St.  James — at  all  times 
the  apostle  of  righteousness — and  call  upon  the  rich  to  'weep 
and  howl'  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them:  'Your 
gold  and  silver  is  cankered;  and  the  rust  of  thun  shall  be  a 
witness  against  you  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Ye 
have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days.'  Such  is  the 
vehemence  of  this  apostle  of  equity  against  the  oppressor  of  the 
hireling,  and  the  usurper,  and  the  horde  of  those  who  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown." 

The  same  bitter  accusation  goes  forth  from  the  Almighty 
to  all  those  who  are  to-day  seeking  under  the  distraction  of  the 
times  to  practise  trickery  and  oppression,  more  than  they  would 
dare  to  do  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  The  American 
names  profiteers,  and  specifically  rent-profiteers,  who  lay  heavy 
exactions,  unwarranted  by  anything  save  their  oppressive  power, 
upon  those  who  have  the  stern  duties  of  maintenance  to  meet 
with  none  too  adequate  means.     Next  on  this  journal's  list  are 
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the  mortgage  oppressors,  who  set-  property  values  strong  com- 
pared with  prewar  times  and  are  foreclosing  mortgages  "to 
secure  their  petty  gains,  or  are  demanding  the  greasing  of  their 
palms  for  refraining  from  so  doing."  The  Government  is 
looking  toward  these  classes  and  toward  all  other  profiteers, 
petty  as  well  as  big,  but  The  American  asks: 

"Does  not  the  ministry  realize  that  by  tacitly  condoning  the 
acts  of  persons  in  their  congregations  never  known  to  have 
made  an  honest  dollar,  they  are  lighting  against  God  and  are 
lax  in  their  duties  to  their  country  and  to  humanity?  Do  they 
not  hear  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  the  voice  of  religion  calling 
to  them  to  'cry  aloud  and  spare  not'?  Do  they  not  realize 
that  they  have  in  their  hands  the  whip  of  small  cords  with 
which  Jesus  cleansed  the  temple  of  the  money-changers?  Do 
they  not  recall  the  words  of  Jesus:  It  is  written  my  house  shall 
be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves? 
Can  not  they  see  that  the  infamous  crew  of  the  well-groomed 
despdilers  of  their  kind  find  their  cover  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Almighty?  Do  they  not  perceive  that  to  the  extent  they  fail  to 
mark  these  men  and  to  blast  their  types  of  offenses  from  the 
pulpit  and,  where  they  have  the  facts,  to  oust  them  from  church 
office  and  church  fellowship,  they  are  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  very  spirit  and  the  ideals  of  the  times?  Do  they  not  see 
that  the  entire  nation  is  in  the  work  of  making  men  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments,  and  that  the  Church  has  the  duty 
to  lead  in  this  work?  Let  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion 
be  alert  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil  who  would  impudently 
set  up  his  chapel  in  the  temple  of  God. 

"What  are  the  churches  for  the  well-to-do  doing  in  the  wrork 
of  cleansing  the  temple  of  the  Shyloeks  that  have  risen  in  swarms 
in  these  times?  They  should,  they  must,  cooperate  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  nation  itself,  and  Avith  the 
demands  of  the  times  for  a  democratization  of  the  population 
in  the  essential  facts  of  honesty  and  cooperation.  Yet  at  the 
very  moment  young  men  by  the  million  are  going  to  the  Front, 
and  the  people  as  a  whole  are  giving,  some  of  them  their  all,  for 
t  he  cause  of  making  the  world  fit  to  live  in,  this  tribe  of  money- 
worshiping  ishmaelites  are  holding  official  posts  in  the  church 
and  are  posing  as  the  supports  of  virtue  while  wearing  the  liverj' 
of  heaven  to  serve  Satan  in.  The  condition,  which  is  not  general, 
but  always  difficult,  is  now  alarming.  Hence  the  cry  of  St. 
James  is  the  cry  of  to-day  to  the  Churches  to  purge  themselves 
of  the  leaven  of  unbelief  that  is  represented  by  the  individuals 
whose  one  aim  is  to  widen  their  phylacteries  that  they  may  be 
seen  of  men,  while  thev  devour  widows'  houses." 


TOBACCO  AND  PUGILISM  IN  THE  ARMY 

UNDENIABLE  MORAL  GAINS  can  be  recorded  as 
by-products  of  the  war,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  certain  retrogressions  are  also  to  be  noted. 
Chief  among  moral  war-gains  is  the  tremendous  impetus  toward 
prohibition  and  the  fact  that  the  vital  gospel  of  a  clean  life 
has  been  preached  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enlisted  men 
by  physicians  whose  text  has  been  delivered  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  These  benefits  of  war  are  happily  admitted  by  The 
Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  Chicago),  which, 
however,  claims  that  war  has  sent  us  backward  in  certain 
matters.      Here  is  its  view: 

'Take  the  matter  of  tobacco,  particularly  cigarets.  Just 
previous  to  the  war  the  fight  on  that  insidious  and  destructive 
enemy  of  youth  had  progressed  to  the  point  of  prohibition  in 
certain  States.  Churches,  without  exception,  opposed  the  use  of 
cigarets.  and  the  appellation  'coffin-nail '  was  fastened  upon  it 
with  more  of  earnest  than  jest. 

"But  suddenly  the  current  of  opposition  seemed  dried  up; 
the  friends  of  the  cigaret  multiplied;  newspapers,  magazines, 
bill-boards,  and  movie-screens  were  Hooded  with  the  most 
enticing  advertisements;  the  Red  Cross  gave  its  blessing;  other 
soldiers'  aid  societies  were  won  over,  and  not  a  few  ministers  of 
the  gospel  either  openlj  espoused  the  traffic  or  encouraged  it  by 
a  policy  of  silence.  At  last  the  ( io\  eminent  has  officially 
recognized  the  cigaret  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  soldier's  equip- 
ment.     For  the   present    victorj    favors  the  Tobacco  Trust. 

\noiher  breakdown  in   the  line  of  moral  resistance  is  in  the 


pugilistic    sector.      Prize-fighting   had    been    practically    driven 
from  the  United  States.     The  frown  of  public  opinion  had  been 
effectual,  and   fisi-fighting  was  all   but  thrown    on    the  discard 
But  what  have  we  now? 

"Every  prize-fighter  in  the  land  is  working  overtime.  The 
'kids,'  the  'Mikes,'  and  the  'Petes'  have  sprung  into  popular 
favor.  Prize-fights  (boxing-bouts,  they  call  them)  are  staged  at 
nearly  all  the  camps,  with  a  'kid'  as  a  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  other  day  a  huge  truck  was  transformed  into  a  prize-fight 
ring,  and  for  days  was  moved  slowly  through  the  crowded  loop 
district  of  Chicago  advertising  a  'boxing-match'  to  be  given  ;it 
Camp  Grant,  Jury  4.  Professional  boxers,  stript  for  the  fray, 
engaged  in  contesls  along  the  street.  Thus,  before  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  the  spectacle  of 
violent  boxing  by  rounds,  a  replica  of  the  prize-ring.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  a  priest  chaplain  acted  as  referee.  As  the 
truck  stood  near  the  city  hall,  he  delivered  a  scathing  rebuke  to 
those  who  oppose  or  even  criticize  the  game,  his  remarks  being 
directed  particularly  toward  the  Mayor's  ear." 

This  religious  weekly  seems  particularly  surprized  that  a 
chaplain  should  speak  in  defense  of  boxing  because  it  "makes 
real  men.'"  "Blood  has  been  spilled,"  a  chaplain  is  quoted  as 
saying  at  Camp  Grant,  "but  no  one  has  been  hurt,"  and  "it  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  get  a  punch  in  the 
nose."  The  Advocate  points  with  disgust  to  press  comments 
on  the  different  fights  at  Camp  Grant,  which  were  witnessed  by 
2(),(M)0  soldiers  and  civilians.  It  notes  that  one  man  "was 
knocked  clear  through  the  ropes  .  .  .  after  being  put  down  for 
the  count  of  six  by  a  stiff  right  to  the  jaw."  Again  "both  lads 
slugged  in  a  manner  that  drew  howls  from  the  crowd."  which 
leads  The  Advocate  to  remark: 

"The  argument  that  the  use  of  the  lists  will  aid  the  soldiers  in 
overcoming  Huns  when  they  come  to  grips  in  the  trenches  has 
some  slight  force,  tho  the  number  of  soldiers  who  are  thrown 
into  a  situation  requiring  the  skill  of  the  boxer  is  infinitesimal. 
When  the  war  is  over  and  a  return  to  the  daily  life  of  peace  i- 
had,  we  may  be  assured  the  prize-fight  will  be  so  thoroughly 
ensconced  in  American  sports  as  to  necessitate  another  long  and 
wearisome  campaign  of  education  and  legislation  to  push  it 
back  a  second  time  into  obscurity. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  a  campaign  waged  againsl  these  two  suddenly 
popularized  soldier  'aids'  will  avail  aught  for  the  present.  The 
answer  hurled  at  one  who  sounds  a  note  of  opposition  to  either 
is  that  he  is  'unpatriotic'  Patriotism  is  used  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  abuses.  One  can  secure  public  approval  of  almost  any 
act  if  he  prefaces  it  with  the  declaration,  'I  am  doing  this  in 
the  name  of  patriotism.'  The  other  day  n  vaudeville  stunt  was 
indulged  in  in  the  crowded  Chicago* looj  district.  A  small  stage 
had  been  erected  on  the  sidewalk  and  two  too-scant  ily  attired 
dancers  performed  shamefully  before  the  noon-hour  throng. 
They  got  by  with  it  because  it  was  in  the  interest,  it  was  stated, 
of  some  war-fund.  Had  the  disgusting  act  been  attempted  a 
year  or  two  ago,  the  principals  would  have  been  arrested. 

"  If,  as  we  say,  these  extravagances  are  opposed,  one's  criticism 
returns  with  compound  interest  upon  his  own  head.  His 
patriotism  is  questioned,  and  it  is  even  insinuated  that  he  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  such  stress,  many 
whose  opinions  are  just  as  strong  are  refraining  from  giving 
expression  thereto,  desiring  not  even  the  faintest  doubt  to  be 
raised  against  their  loyalty. 

"Nothing  in  the  foregoing  justifies  a  polic\  of  silence.  Those 
possessing  pronounced  convictions  regarding  the  matters  touched 
upon  should  yield  no  ground  at  this  critical  juncture.  Their 
opinions,  positively  exprest.  may  not  avail;  they  probahh  will 
not;  the  swing  in  favor  of  cigaret -smoking  and  'boxing'  is  too 
strong  to  be  hurled  back  now.  or  during  the  war.  But  church- 
men must  sit  tight,  or  rather  stand  firm,  in  their  opposition  to 
these  things.  The  war  will  end  some  day,  and  the  cessation  of 
combat  on  the  field  of  France  will  mark  t  he  beginning  of  a  conflict 
here  to  continue  certain  practises  countenanced  by  the  war. 
Danger  lies  in  the  temptation  of  those  who  should  be  expected  to 
stand  with  unyielding  opposition,  so  to  compromise  their  position 
now  that  their  influence  for  to-morrow  will  be  destroyed.  It  is 
rank  dereliction  to  wink  at  these  practises  to-day.  The  Church 
must  maintain  unyielding  opposition  thereto,  while  the  call 
comes  to  all  who  see  ill  these  inroad-  a  serious  moral  danger  to 
personally  oppose  them,  even  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  the 
more  unjusl  fling  of  being  'unpatriotic.'*' 
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TALKS   TO   HOUSEHOLDERS   ON   SWING   FUEL 


lilt  "I  bj  Harris  A  Ewiug. 
DK.   II.    V.  G  1RFIELD, 

United    stairs    Fuel 
Administrator. 


IT  is  pf  \  ital  importance  i  ba1 
von  as  a  consumer  of  coal 
should  understand  the  fuel  need 

of  the  country,  which  makes  con- 
servation of  coal,  oil,  gasoline,  and 
kerosene  a  paramount  duly.  The 
nation  is  confronted  with  a  war- 
demand  for  fuel  which  even  the 
record  production  now  being  main- 
tained caii  not  entirely  supply.  The 
coal  needs  of  the  nation  are  es- 
timated at  735,000,000  tons.  Last 
year's  production  was  about  650,- 
000,000  tons.  Upwards  of  80,000^000 
tons  more  than  was  supplied  last 
year  IS  demanded  Tor  this  year. 

SAVE  A  TON— One  ton  of  coed 
will  manufacture  25  shells  for  our 
ilin c-lnrti  /jtnts — the  (unions  French 


With  tin  Fuel  Administration, 
the  coal-mine  operators,  and  the 
mine-workers  working  under  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  produce  every  additional  ton  of  coal  that 
can  be  dug  and  transported,  their  efforts  must  be  supplemented 
by  coal  thrift  on  your  part. 

The  responsibility  for  getting  every  possible  ton  out  of*  the 
ground  rots  with  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  coal  industry. 

The  responsibility  for  making  every  ton  of  coal  do  its  full  duty 
in    producing  light,   heat,  and   power  rests  with  you. 

Every  shovelful  of  coal  you  waste  means  another  shovelful  that 
must  be  brought  up  from  the  mines  and  carried  over  the  heavily 
burdened  transportation  system   to  the  consumer. 

YOU  MUST  SAVE  COALS— To  produce  and  transport  the  steel 
for  8,000,000  tons  of  steel  ships  will  take  14,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

There  has  been  much  wasteful  and  uneconomical  use  of  coal 
in  the  United  states.  The  nation  has  always  bad  plenty  of  coal, 
and  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  w^od  with  wasteful 
extravagance.  The  coal  that  then  was  wastefully  burned  must 
now  be  used  to  supply  the  exacting  demands  of  the  great  war- 
industries.  That  you  may  realize  the  necessity  for  your  per- 
sonal cooperation  in  the  elimination  of  coal  waste,  you  should 
know  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered. 

At  present  the  bituminous  coal-mines  of  the  country  are  turn- 
ing out  an  unprecedented  production.  During  the  week  ended 
July  13  about  thirteen  and  a  quarter  millions  of  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  were  taken  from  the  mines  and  transported  to  con- 
sumers. This  was  a  record  far  ahead  of  anything  the  bituminous 
coal-mining  industry  had  ever  reached  before.  Only  twice  sine. 
the  coal  year  began,  on  April  1,  L918,  has  the  weekly  production 
exceeded  the  average  weekly  demand  estimated  by  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMER.  YOU  Ml  ST  DO  YOl  K  PART!- 
To  takt  126,000  men  per  mouth  to  the  firing-lint  in  France  requires 
8,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  tremendously  increased  coal  ton- 
nage out  of  the  ground  has  been  complicated  by  various  factor-. 
First,  there  was  a  marked  shortage  of  railroad-car  service  at  the 
mines,  and  without  cars  to  haul  the  coal  away  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
mined  production  is  forced  to  halt.  Bituminous  coal  will  not 
readily  store;  it  can  not  be  mined  and  left  to  be  hauled  to  market 
at   some  future  time. 

And  tlds  shortage  of  cats,  a  condition  now  greatly  improved, 

has  bad  its  serious  effect  on  the  labor  end  of  the  production 
problem,  which,  after  all,  is  the  biggest  end  of  the  problem. 
There  i>  so  much  profitable  work  to  be  had  in  the  war-industries 
that  coal-mine  workers  who  found  their  mines  idle  for  lack  of 
railroad-cars  have  sought  and  found  employment  elsewhere. 
Many  others  have  gone  into  the  Army  through  the  draft  or 
through  voluntary  enlistment.  To  replace  those  lost  men  is  a 
task  of  daily  increasing  difficulty. 


HELP  SAVE  A  TON.     'IK  man ufuct art  < qui pm(  nt  nov!  required 

tin  our  railroads   u-ill  take  ff,000,000  Ions  of  coal. 

It  L  conservatively  estimated  that  from  both  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  labor-supply 
has  been  lost  since  the  beginning  of  t he  war.  And  yet  in  the 
face  of  this  loss,  i  he  remaining  mine-workers  ha\  e  been  producing 
more  coal  than  e\  er  before. 

Bui  the  problem  of  securing  and  holding  a  sufficient  labor 
force  to  keep  the  coal  coming  from  the  mines  fast  enough  to 

satisfy  wear's  demands  is  one  that   continues.      Necessarj    a-  COal 
is  to  the  successful  conduct    of  war,  tin    labor  of  mining  it   has 
none  of  the  glamour  that  attaches  to  oilier  war-work     to  ship- 
building, munition-making,  or  the  manufacture  of  guns. 
ECONOMIZE   IN   COAL. — A    16,000-ton    troopship  consumes 

3,000  Ions  of  coal  in   rurrip'iiQ  ont    loud  of  our  bojft  across. 

There  is  coming,  however,  a  practical  realization  of  the  truth 

uttered    by    President    Wilson   when,  addressing  the   miners,  he 
said:      "The  work  of  the  world  waits  on  you." 

Recently,  asking  Mr.  Frank  .J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  to  bring  before  the  mine-workers  Un- 
importance of  their  duties,  Fm  I  Administrator  Garfield  wrote: 

"My  appeal  to  the  miner,  therefore,  is  to  work  his  full  eight 
hours  every  working-day  and  to  di<;  and  load  as  much  coal  ae 
possible  in  that  time;  and  my  appeal  to  the1  other  mine-workers 
is  to  see  to  it  that  the  miner  never  waits  for  any  empty- mine  car. 
Every  man  should  set  as  fast  a  pace  as  he  can  and  then  keep  it 
up;  he  should  do  his  best  without  paying  any  attention  to  what 
any  one  else  does.  The  boys  ill  1  lie  trenches  ;i  re  not  watching 
the  clock.  They  haven't  time.  They  must  do  the  work  first 
before  they  quit.  They  don't  knock  off  for  holidays.  They 
can't.  There  simply  mustn't  be  any  shortage  in  their  per- 
formances, and  thej  are  Looking  to  us  to  prevent  any  shortages 
here.  However  much  coal-miners  may  be  doing  now,  will  they 
not  do  still  more'.'  For  I  assure  you  and  them  that  we  are  at  a 
staye  in  this  war  when  e\  erv   shovelful  count-.'" 

CAN  YOU  SAVE  EIGHTY  POUNDS  OF  COAL?  —  Eighty 
pounds  of  coal  will  mah  u  three^inch  shell  l<>  carry  the  message  of 
mil  Haul  democracy  into  the  airman  Hi 

There  is  a  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  between  mine-opera- 
tors and  mine-workers.  For  their  part,  the  operators  have  rec- 
ognized it  as  their  patriotic  duty  to  keep  their  mines  at  the 
highest  possible  point  of  efficiency,  to  keep  the  mine-  fre<  from 
gas,  1o  see  thai  the  miner  is  well  supplied  with  cars,  timbers,  and 
all  the  aids  needful  in  his  work.  The  mine-worker  is  taking  to 
heart  the  admonition  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
to  put  in  his  full  day  for  as  many  days  in  the  week  as  possible. 
Voluntarily  the  mine-workers  agreed  not  to  extend  their  July 
4th  celebration  beyond  the  holiday  itself;  they  have  surrendered 
their  custom  of  the  whole  colliery  quitting  work  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  one  of  their  members. 

In  spile  of  a  loss  of  mine  labor  from  various  causes,  estimated 
as  reducing  the  ranks  of  the  mine-workers  by  15  per  cent.,  the 
daily  average  of  production  has  increased  and  is  still  increasing. 

CAN  YOU,  MIL  HOUSEHOLDER,  SAVE  I  TON?—  That  ton 
is  needed  to  build  two  tons  of  ship/  ing  after  tht  material  reaches  the 
shipyard. 

Anot her  factor  that  is  greatly  b<  Iping  production  is  the  effort  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to  insure  the  mining  of 
clean  coal.  By  strict  attention  to  this  the  unnecessary  handling 
and  hauling  away  of  slate,  bone,  sulfur,  shale,  rock,  and  dirt 
has  been  eliminated. 

The  task  of  urging  mine-operators  and  mine-workers  on  to  still 
greater  efforts  of  coal  production  sternly  called  for  by  the  needs 
Of  war  is  now  in  the  hands  of  James  B.  Neale,  director  of  Pro- 
duction of  the  Fuel  Administration,  a  man  whose  lifetiuu  ol 
practical  experience  in  the  coal  industry  has  fitted  him  to  under- 
stand the  attitude  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  operators, 
and  the  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  mine-worker-. 

COAL  MUST  BE  SAVED!—  Th>  60,000,000  shells  tired  by  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Verdun  required  9,000,000  tons  of  coat 
to  produce  and  transport  them. 
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America's  Gift  to  American  Women 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  interests  you 

and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &■  Co. 

ADVERTISING   DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L.  D.  DELAWARE 


Py-ra-lin  Toilet  Coods_ 
Challenge  Collars 
Transparent  Sheeting 


Py-ra-lin  Rods  &  Tubes 


Sanitary  Wall  Finish 


Town  &  Country  Paint 


Vitrolac  Varnish 


Flowkote  Enamel 


Antoxide  Iron  Paint 


Bridgeport  Finishes 
Auto  Enamel 


Rayntite  Top  Material 


Motor  Fabrikoid     

Craftsman  Fabrikoid 


Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 


Industrial  Dynamites 


Blasting  Powder 


Farm  Explosives 


Hunting  &  Trapshooting 
Anesthesia  Ether 


Metal  Lacquers 


Pyroxylin  Solvents 


Refined  Fusel  Gil 


Commercial  Acids 


Alums 


Pigment  Bases 


Tar  Distillates 
Bronze  Powders 
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Supremely  chaste !  As  delicate  as  old 
ivory  with  all  of  ivory's  charming  tones 
and  grainings  —  yet  American  made 
throughout  —  such  is  Ivory  Py-ra-lin. 
And  from  this  exquisite  material  Amer- 
ican craftsmen,  working  in  American 
laboratories,  have  fashioned  the  most 
dainty  toiletware.  Beautiful  things 
ideal  gifts  —  real  toilet  essentials — that 
appeal  to  every  gentlewoman. 

The  more  exclusive  shops  are  showing  some 
unusual  assortments — each  genuine  piece  daintily 
stamped  with  the  quality  mark  Ivory  Py-ra-lin. 

Make  it  a  point  to  see  this  distinctive  ware. 
A  brochure  upon  request 

THE  ARLINGTON  WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

725  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Office  and  factory  :    Toronto,  Ont. 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105    Boardwalk 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


The  Du  Pont  American  Industries  are: 

E.  I   du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Company.  Wilmington*  Delaware Explosives 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Bldg..  New  York.  . .    Pyroxylin (r  Coal  Tax  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Comosny.  Wilmington,  Delaware Leather  Substitutes 

The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway,  New  York Ivory  Py-ra  lin  6-  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa Paints.  Pigments,  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pont  Dye  Works.  Wilmington.  Delaware    Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs 
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COMPARISONS,  they  say,  are  odious, 
hut  nothing  brings  out  the  charm  of  a 
poet's  work  more  surely  than  to  contrast 
him  with  a  brother  singer.  Here  arc  two 
poets  of  distinct  ion.  Walter  de  la  Marc  has 
the  charm  of  the  elusive  and  his  syllables 
carry  a  subtler  music  than  those  of  any 
Other  living  poet.  Theodore  Maynard  is  a 
distinct  contrast;  he  is  a  balladist  at  heart 
and  his  work  has  a  throb  and  a  lilt  which. 
added  to  his  honest  cheeriness,  make  him 
a  singularly  attractive  writer.  Let  us 
take  first  de  la  Mare's  new  book  "Motley  " 
(Henry  Holt,  N'ew  York),  from  which  we 
cull  this  characteristic  piece  of  work: 

THE  SCRIBE 

By  Walter  de  la  Make 

What  lovely  things 
Thy  hand  hath  made: 
The  smooth-plumed  bird 
In  its  emerald  shade, 
The  seed  of  grass, 
The  speck  of  stone 
Which  the  wayfaring  ant 
Stirs — and  hastes  on! 

Tho  I  should  sit 

By  some  tarn  in  thy  hills. 

Using  its  ink 

As  the  spirit  wills. 

To  write  of  Earth's  wonders. 

Its  live,  willed  things. 

Flit  would  the  ages 

On  soundless  wings 

Ere  unto  Z 

My  pen  drew  nigh; 

Leviathan  told 

And  the  honey-fly: 

And  still  woidd  remain 

My  wit  to  try — 

My  worn  reeds  broken. 

The  dark  tarn  dry, 

All  words  forgotten — 

Thou,  Lord,  and  I. 

Here  is  a  delicate  piece  of  artistry : 

ALONE 

By  Walter  de  LA  Mare 

The  abode  of  the  nightingale  is  bare, 
Flowered  frost  congeals  in  the  gelid  air 
The  fox  howLs  from  his  frozen  lair: 

Alas,  my  loved  one  is  gone, 

I  am  alone: 

It  is  winter. 

Once  the  pink  cast  a  winy  smell, 

The  wild  bee  hung  in  the  hyacinth  bell, 

Light  in  effulgence  of  beauty  fell: 

Alas,  my  loved  one  is  gone, 

I  am  alone: 

It  is  winter. 

My  candle  a  silent  fire  doth  shed, 

Starry  Orion  himts  o'erhead; 

Come  moth,  come  shadow,  the  world  is  dead: 

Alas,  my  loved  ono  is  gone, 

I  am  alone: 

It  is  winter. 

A  tone  of  sadness  runs  through  this 
poet's  work,  but  in  these  verses  he  shows 
us  that  the  sad  are  not  unhappy: 

THE  RIDDLERS 

By  Walter  de  la  Mare 

"  Thou  solitary!  "  the  Blackbird  cried, 

"1,  from  the  happy  Wren, 

Linnet  and  Blackcap,  Woodlark,  Thrush, 

Perched  all  upon  a  sweetbrier-bush. 

Have  come  at  cold  of  midnight-tide 

To  ask  thee,  why  and  when  • 

<irief  smote  thy  heart  so  thou  (lost  sing 

In  solemn  hush  of  evening. 


So  sorrowfully,  lovelorn  Tiling — 
Nay,  nay,  not  sing,  but  rave,  but  wail. 
Most  melancholic  Nightlngale7 

Do  not  the  (lews  of  darkness  Steep 
All  pinings  of  tho  day  in  sleep. ' 
Why,  then,  when  rooked  in  starry  nest 
We  mutely  couch,  secure,  at  rest , 
Doth  thy  lone  heart  delight  to  make 
Music  for  sorrow's  sake?" 

A  Moon  was  there.      So  still  her  beam. 
It  seemed  tho  whole  world  lay  a-dream. 
Lulled  by  the  watery  sea. 
And  from  her  leafy  night-hung  nook 
Upon  this  stranger  soft  did  look 
The  Nightingale:  sighed  he: 

"'Tis  strange,  my  friend;  the  Kingfisher 
But  yestermorn  conjured  me  here 
Out  of  his  green  and  gold  to  say 
Why  thou,  in  splendor  of  the  noon, 
Wearest  of  color  but  golden  shoon. 
And  else  dost  thee  array 
In  a  most  somber  suit  of  black? 
'Surely,'  he  sighed,  'some  load  of  grief, 
Past  all  our  thinking — and  belief — 
Must  weigh  upon  his  back!' 
Do  then,  in  turn,  tell  me,  if  joy 
Thy  heart  as  well  as  voice  employ, 
Why  dost  thou  now,  most  Sable,  shine 
In  plumage  wofuller  far  than  mine? 
Thy  silence  is  a  sadder  thing 
Than  any  dirge  I  sing!" 

Thus,  then,  these  two  small  birds,  perched  there, 

Breathed  a  strange  riddle  both  did  share 

Yet  neither  could  expound. 

And  we — who  sing  but  as  we  can. 

In  the  small  knowledge  of  a  man — 

Have  we  an  answer  found? 

Nay,  some  are  happy  whose  delight 

Is  hid  even  from  themselves  from  sight : 

And  some  win  peace  who  spend 

The  skill  of  words  to  sweeten  despair 

Of  finding  consolation  where 

Life  has  but  one  dark  end; 

Who,  in  rapt  solitude,  tell  o'er 

A  tale,  as  lovely  as  forlore. 

Into  the  midnight  air. 

Turning  now  to  Theodore  Maynard 's 
book  "Folly"  (Erskine  Macdonald,  Lon- 
don), we  find  he  has  an  honest  interest  in 
everything  about  him.  Here  is  a  ballade 
inspired  by  some  old  bell-wether  of  the 
flock  as  the  poet  tramps  over  the  hills: 

BALLADE  OF  SHEEP-BELLS 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

1  left  behind  the  green  and  gracious  Veald, 
And  climbing  stiffly  up  the  steep  incline 

Found  high  above  each  little  cloistered  field, 
Above  the  somber  autumn  woods  of  pine — 
Where  gentle  skies  are  clear  and  crystalline — 

The  place  remote  from  dense  and  foolish  towns ; 
And  there,  where  all  the  winds  are  sharp  with 
brine, 

I  heard  the  sheep-bells  ringing  on  the  Downs. 

The  sun  hung  out  of  heaven  like  a  shield 
Emblazoned  o'er  with  heraldry  divine. 

1  suddenly  saw,  as  tho  with  eyes  unsealed, 
A  portent  sent  me  for  an  awftd  sign, 
A  fairy  sea  whereon  the  cold  stars  shine; 

And  standing  on  the  sward  of  withered  browns. 
Burnt  by  the  noontide  and  cropped  close  and 
fine, 

I  heard  the  sheep-bells  ringing  on  the  Downs. 

A  carillon  of  delicate  music  pealed 

And  tingled  through  the  steeple  of  my  spine 

My  soul  was  filled  with  loveliness  and  healed. 
I  know  how  joy  and  anguish  interwine — 
But  tins  shall  greatly  comfort  me  as  wine 

Good  wine,  comforts  a  man  and  sweetly  drow  os 

The  many  sorrows  of  this  heart  of  mine — 
■/  heard  the  sheep-bells  ringing  on  the  Downs! 


Next  , -nines  the  outpouring  of  a  heart 
grateful  for  all  the  joy  of  living: 

DEUS,  QUI  LAETD7ICAT  JUVENTUTEM 

ME  A  \1 

Uy  Tbbodobx   M AWARD 

God  Who  taught  a  lovely  tune 
To  the  lyric  heart  of  June— 
That  fine  tune  she  dances  to 
All  the  singing  summer  through; 

Who  makes  the  galleon  clouds  to  swim 
In  the  great  skies  bright  and  dim: 
Who  shows  me  as  a  flag  unfurled 
The  gallant  glory  of  the  world; 

Who  leads  me  in  His  giant  wars 
To  shout  defiance  to  the  stars. 
And  gives  me,  when  we  ride  together. 
A  sword,  a  bugle,  and  a  feather; 

Who  calls  my  youthful  throat  to  chaunt 
When  the  specters,  black  and  gaunt. 
Straddle  in  my  path,  and  fade 
To  see  me  gaily  unafraid ; 

Who  set  me  singing  from  my  birth 
All  the  gladness  of  the  earth — 
All  its  joys  and  jollity 
Singing  in  the  heart  of  met 

In  this  chorus  I  have  given 
Praise  to  all  that  under  heaven 
Sweetly  lives — and  praise  the  most 
To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  I 

But  Mr.  Maynard  is  not  always  in  this 
ecstatic  mood,  he  has  his  moments  of  re- 
laxation when  he  dearly  loves  to  shock, 
and  he  does  it  with  a  verve.  Hear  him 
chant  the  praise  of  Bacchus — and  yet  he 
is  a  sober  man: 

DRINKING  SONG 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

When  Horace  wrote  his  noble  verse. 

His  brilliant,  glowing  line. 
He  must  have  gone  to  bed  the  worse 

For  good  Falernian  wine. 
No  poet  yet  could  praise  the  rose 
In  verse  that  so  serenely  flows 
Unless  he  dipped  his  Roman  nose 

In  good  Falernian  wine. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  too. 
Drank  deep  of  barley  brew — 
Drank  deep  of  barley  brew,  my  boys. 
Drank  deep  of  barley  brew! 

When  Alexander  led  his  men 

Against  the  Persian  King, 
He  broached  a  hundred  hogsheads,  then 

They  drank  like  any  tiling. 
They  drank  by  day.  they  drank  by  night. 
And  when  they  marshaled  for  the  fight 
Each  put  a  score  of  foes  to  flight — 

Then  drank  like  any  thing  I 

No  warrior  worth  his  salt 
But  quaffs  the  mighty  malt — 
But  quaffs  the  mighty  malt,  my  boys. 
But  quaffs  the  mighty  malt! 

When  Patrick  into  Ireland  went 

The  works  of  God  to  do. 
It  was  his  excellent  intent 

To  teach  men  how  to  brew. 
The  holy  saint  had  in  his  tram 
A  man  of  splendid  heart  and  brain — 
A  brewer  was  this  worthy  swain— 

To  teach  men  how  to  brew.  i 


The  snakes  he  drove  away 
Were  teetotalers,  they  say — 
Teetotalers,  they  say,  my  boys. 
Teetotalers,  they  say! 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


AMERICAN    DEEDS    OF    VALOR    THAT 

BEAT  BACK  THE  "BOCHE"  ON 

THE  MARNE 


DIRECTLY  alter  the  early  successes 
of  the  Germans  in  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne — which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  fifth  ineffectual  Teutonic  drive— 
and  when  the  Americans  were  forced  back 
on  Condc-en-Brie.  the  French  commander 
informed  the  American  General  that  it  was 
perfectly  well  understood  that  his  troops 
had  fought  hard,  contesting  every  foot  of 
the  German  advance,  and,  as  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  in  no  way  imperiled,  it 
was  not  expected  that  a  counter-attack 
would  be  launched  immediately.  He 
therefore  suggested  an  hour's  rest  for  the 
troops.  This  is  the  answer  sent  back  by 
the  American  General.  We  have  quoted 
it  before,  but  it  is  worth  repeating: 

"We  regret  being  unable,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  follow  the  'counsels  of  our  masters 
the  French,  but  the  American  flag  has 
been  forced  to  retire.  This  is  unendurable 
and  none  of  our  soldiers  would  under- 
stand not  being  asked  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  repair  a  situation  which  is 
humiliating  to  us  and  unacceptable  to 
our  country's  honor.  We  are  going  to 
counter-attack." 

The  American  counter-attack  was  not 
oidy  launched,  out  the  losl  ground  was 
recovered  with  the  gain  of  an  additional 
half-mile  for  good  measure.  This  was  on 
July  15,  and  the  American  doughboys 
have  fully  justified  their  commander's 
estimate  of  their  lighting  spirit,  for  the 
Huns  ever  since  have  been  on  the  retreat 
before  the  fierce-fighting,  hard-hitting 
"handful  of  undisciplined  Americans." 

Many  thrilling  stories  are  constantly 
coming  from  the  Front  tilling  of  the 
heroic  acts  of  I'ncle  Sam's  boys  in  stem- 
ming the  desperate  drive  of  the  Teutonic 
hordes,  and  turning  it  into  an  Allied 
offensive.  For  instance,  here  is  the  story 
of  Sergeant  J.  F.  Brown,  as  told  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
S  a  a : 

Separated  from  his  platoon,  he  en- 
countered the  captain  of  another  company. 
Pointing  at  lour  enemy  machine  guns,  the 
captain  said:    "  bet's  get   'em." 

The  paii'  charged  the  nests,  seemingly 
impervious  to  the  hail  of  bullets,  anil 
killed  or  captured  the  crews  of  two  of  the 
guns.  The  prisoners  were  in  their  way, 
so  Brown  turned  them  over  to  the  captain 
and  cleaned  up  the  oilier  two  guns  alone, 
taking  additional  prisoners  and  smashing 
1  he   pieces. 

The  captain  started  Lack  to  the  Amer- 
ican lilies  and  Brown  followed  some 
distance  in  his  wake  with  the  prisoners. 
Tin'     sergeant      encountered     a      comrade. 

Corporal  Pipp,  who  volunteered  to  guard 

the  Germans.  Brown  readily  accepted, 
as  he  had  just  caughl  sight  Of  a  shallow 
section  of  trench,  hall'  filled  with  dead 
lli>Ji<s.  The  other  half  was  tilled  with 
Boches,  too      \  cry  much  ali\  e. 

Brown's     automatic     rifle     had     Iwomc 


so  hot  that  he  could  barely  hold  it.  But 
he  laid  it  across  his  arm  and  opened  fire 
on  the  trench,  killing  several  of  its  occu- 
pants.   One  of  the  Huns  yelled  "Kamerad!  " 

"All  right,  come  out,"  Brown  replied 
between  shots. 

All  of  the  Germans,  numbering  nearly  a 
hundred,  dropt  their  guns  and  surrendered. 

Brown  and  Pipp  again  started  for  the 
rear  and  encountered  other  members  of 
their  platoon  with  prisoners.  Brown  took 
charge  of  them  all. 

The  Avood  where  Brown  and  others 
had  been  fighting  was  being  shelled  con- 
tinuously. Once  the  party  was  sur- 
rounded, but  the  Americans  fought  their 
way  out  with  their  automatic  rifles. 

At  the  edge  of  the  wood  Brown's  com- 
panions left  him  to  "get  some  more 
Heinies"  and  he  herded  his  prisoners  along 
a  shell-pitted  road  toward  the  rear.  He 
walked  them  ten  miles  from  the  Front 
and  then  marched  them  to  headquarters, 
making  a  total  hike  of  about  twenty-five 
miles. 

Arriving  at  headquarters,  Brown  made 
an  accurate  count  of  his  bag  for  the  first 
time.  There  were  159  of  them,  including 
a  major,  a  captain,  and  two  lieutenants. 
The  sergeant  assured  the  commander,  he 
had  a  "receipt,"  and  turned  over  a  pistol 
and  pair  of  wire-cutters  he  had  takeu  from 
the  major. 

Brown  had  narrowly  escaped  death  a 
number  of  times,  and  his  uniform  was  torn 
with  bullets.  Early  in  the  fighting  his 
pack  was  shot  from  his  back  by  shrapnel. 

So  much  fot-  Brown,  whose  State,  home- 
town, and  military  unit  were  supprest,  as 
the  New  York  Globe  rather  peevishly  re- 
marks, by  "a  bonehead  censor,"  who, 
however,  let  the  information  filter  through 
that  a  year  ago  this  "undisciplined  Amer- 
ican" was  a  twenty-two-year-old  shipping- 
clerk. 

The  stories  of  individual  bravery  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  relate 
them  all  in  detail.  There  is  the  incident 
of  the  artillery  company  that  ran  out  of 
ammunition.  Volunteers  were  called  for 
to  go  over  a  three-mile  stretch  of  shell- 
swept  road  for  a  fresh  supply.  Every  man 
volunteered,  and  when  the  needed  number 
were  selected  they  drove  their  galloping 
horses,  attached  to  bounding  caissons. 
through  a  rain  of  shells.  Several  of  the 
animals  were  killed,  and  on  the  return  trip 
the  number  of  horses  was  so  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  raking  fire  that  the  men  were 
forced  to  cut  the  dead  and  wounded  beasts 
free  from  their  harnesses  and.  taking  the 
traces  themselve8,  dash  along  beside  the 
still  uninjured  animals. 

The  Sun  also  tells  the  following  story  of 
a  SOOUting  expedition  of  three  Americans 
who  captured  a  German  boat  east  of 
Chateau    Thierry     and     rowed    across    the 

Marne    under    cover    of    darkness    before 

the  <  lennan  retreat   began  : 

Thej  hid  in  bushes  (luring  the  day, 
exploring  the  hanks  and  discovering 
enemj  machine  guns.  Then  fchej  re- 
entered the  boat  and  pushed  their  ex- 
plorations further.  The  Germans  dis- 
COVered  them  and  opened  an  intense 
machine-gun  fire.  The  Americans  escaped 
bj  diving  overboard  and  swimming,  half 
the  time  under  the  surface. 

The  next  night   thej   led  a  strong  patrol 


of  their  pals  across  and  extended  their 
in  vestigations,  obtaining  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  disposition  of  German 
units. 

An  instance  of  great  bravery  occurred 
when  an  exploding  shell  buried  a  dough- 
boy so  that  only  his  head  protruded  from 
the  dirt.  His  struggles  to  extricate  him- 
self only  exhausted  him.  Along  came  a 
pal,  returning  to  a  dressing-station,  with  a 
dangerous  head  wound.  He  stopt  and 
began  digging  out  the  buried  man.  Finally, 
his  strength  failed  him  and  he  fell  un- 
conscious. He  recovered  somewhat  and 
resumed  his  digging. 

"You  go  and  get  your  Avound  drest; 
it's  more  serious  than  my  trouble,"  the 
buried  doughboy  declared,  "Some  one 
will  find  me." 

The  other  refused  to  go  and  fell  uncon- 
scious again.  His  companion  by  super- 
human efforts  managed  to  extricate  himself 
at  last.  Alt  ho  suffering  from  a  badly 
wounded  arm,  he  dragged  his  pal  back  to 
the  dressing-station.  Twice  on  the  way 
they  were  bowled  over  by  exploding  shells. 

Bugler  Mcllroy,  of  Fox  Chase,  Pa., 
arrived  at  his  regimental  headquarters 
with  a  message  from  his  captain.  lb 
looked  pale  and  fatigued  as  he  stood  before 
his  colonel  and  saluted,  writes  the  Sun 
correspondent: 

"How  did  you  get  through'.'  Your  com- 
pany is  cut  off,"  asked  the  colonel. 

"Crawled  on  my  belly,  sir,  part  of  the 
way,"  replied  the  bugler.  Important  in- 
formation was  delivered,  and  while  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  that  resulted 
later  in  extricating  the  captain,  it  was 
observed  that  Bugler  Mcllroy  had  fainted. 
He  had  been  without  food  for  forty-eight 
hours.  When  taken  into  the  colonel's 
mess,  revived  with  water,  and  offered 
food,  he  said : 

"1  can  not  take  it,  for  I  must  get  back 
to  my  company.     Tiny  need  me." 

The  officers  had  to  make  him  eat.  but 
within  ten  minutes  he  was  on  the  return 
trip,  the  colonel  proudly  remarking  to  me: 

"That  is  the  sort  of  stuff  then  is  in 
this  unit." 

The  loyalty  of  the  bugler  was  to  Capt. 
William  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  already 
cited  for  extraordinary  bravery  during 
the  fighting.  The  regimental  adjutant  tells 
the  story  that  Captain  Williams,  when  tin 
Germans  came  on  with  overwhelming 
numbers,  went  with  one  of  his  platoons  to  a 
hill  at  his  rear  to  protect  a  flank.  As  the 
men  dropt  hack  from  knoll  to  knoll  they 
fought  all  the  way,  sometimes  hand  to  hand, 
lie  covered  the  withdrawal  with  eleven 
men. 

Afterward,  Captain  Williams  reorgan- 
ized his  company,  taking  in  a  stray  lot  of 
members  of  another  company,  and  joined 
with  the  French  in  a  counter-attack  which 
stopt  the  Germans.  Upon  being  relieved, 
( 'aptain  Williams  insisted  upon  being  gi\  en 
another  position  in  the  front  line.  No 
wonder  the  bugler  went  hack  to  such  a 
leader  of  men. 

Another  bugler  named  Jones,  of  Somer- 
set, Pa.,  and  of  another  company,  took 
charge  of  eighteen  men  and.  after  two  days 
of  continuous  fighting  through  the  wood-, 
linall.v  rejoined  his  regiment.  Thej  re- 
fused to  surrender  again  and  again,  often 
being    surrounded    by    enemj    group-    "i 

twice  their  number,  hut  somehow  thej 
managed  to  get  through.  Jones  has  Keen 
cited  In  his  colonel  and  the  French  com- 
mander for  the  Croix  </<  (iinrit. 

•  'apt.  Kdward  Maekiv.  of  William-port . 
Pa.,    had    hi-    eompanv     scattered    in    four 
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groups  assisting  the  French  in  covering 
a  point  of  passage  over  the  Marne.  He 
managed  to  get  part  of  his  men  together 
and  with  Lieut.  Thomas  Fales,  the  cricket- 
player,  of  Philadelphia,  led  in  thirty-five 
privates,  bringing  prisoners.  Meantime, 
Lieut.  Martin  Wheeler,  of  Moscow,  Pa., 
and  of  the  same  company,  was  working 
his  way  through  the  woods  with  another 
group  of  men.  He  found  himself  and 
party  completely  cut  off  with  the  enemy 
on  three  sides  of  him.  A  narrow  trail 
opened  down  into  the  woods. 

"Sergeant,  give  me  a  rifle.  Take  the 
men  out  that  way.  I  will  hold  them  off 
while  you  beat  it."  said  Wheeler.  With 
his  rifle  and  alone  Wheeler  covered  the 
rear  of  his  platoon,  lying  in  the  grass  and 
picking  off  the  enemy  one  by  one  as  they 
advanced.  When  he  had  given  his  men 
ten  minutes'  time  he  got  up  and  made  a 
run  for  it  and  managed  to  get  through 
and  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
colonel  and  the  cheers  of  the  platoon  he 
had  saved. 

Private  Joseph  Bennett,  of  Gulf  Mills, 
Pa.,  distinguished  himself  by  shooting  a 
machine-gunner  who  was  up  a  tree  with 
his  gun  trained  on  Bennett's  lieutenant. 
Another  German  came  tumbling  out  of 
the  branches  and  Bennett  caught  him  on 
his  bayonet.  Then  here  is  the  story  of 
'Kid"  Logan,  ex-prize-fighter,  of  Chicago, 
as  told  by  The  Sun: 

A  lieutenant  commanding  fifty  men 
holding  a  knoll  at  Bois  de  Conde,  cut  off 
from  his  regiment,  called  for  a  volunteer 
runner  to  make  headquarters.  This  was 
during  the  German  smash  across  the 
Marne  east  of  Chateau  Thierry,  and  eight 
runners  had  been  killed  trying  to  get  word 
back  to  the  same  headquarters. 

"Take  me.  I  can  get  through,"  spoke 
up  Logan.  He  went  and  brought  a  cap- 
tain back  with  him.  The  detachment, 
fighting  from  sand-pit  to  sand-pit,  kept 
falling  back.  Finally,  when  the  detach- 
ment was  almost  surrounded,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill  appeared  a  machine-gun  company 
sent  to  their  relief. 

"They  came  just  in  time.  We  could 
not  have  held  on_  much  longer,"  said 
Private  George  M.  Rucker,  of  Gasport, 
N.  Y.,  telling  of  the  incident. 

Private  Luther  Edwards,  of  Newport, 
Ark.,  had  never  been  five  miles  from  his 
father's  farm  until  he  volunteered  last 
August.  He  got  to  within  whistling  dis- 
tance of  the  big  German  shells  a  few  weeks 
a^o.  He  says  farming  is  a  whole  lot 
quieter  work,  but  he  proposes  to  stick  to 
the  job  until  it  is  well  done,  for  that's  a 
way  farmers  have  out  in  his  neck  of  the 
woods.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Globe  writes: 

Two  lieutenants  from  .  Chicago  who 
belong  to  the  same  battery,  and  who  left 
home  at  the  same  time,  were  carried  back 
from  the  battle-field  <>n  the  same  ammuni- 
tion-caisson and  occupy  adjoining  cots 
in    the    same    hospital.     Hoth    cheerfully 

declare  thai    it    18   now    ;i    race  to  see  which 

will  first  return  to  the  regiment.     1  am  not 

permitted  tO  give  their  names.  One  had 
bis  left  ankle  sprained  and  his  righl  l« )g 
pierced  with  shrapnel.  The  other  had  a 
broken  leg,  and  his  right  forearm  pierced 
with  a  bullet. 

"I    was    able    to    direct    the    lire    of    the 

battery  until  1  was  relieved,"  said  one  of 

them.      "Every    man    stuck    to     his     posl 


despite  the  terrific  counter-battery  fire; 
tho  shells  were  falling  all  around,  our  guns 
were  never  silenced.  New  men  took  the 
places  of  the  gunners  falling  from 
exhaustion." 

"We  stuck  right  to  our  guns  until  we 
were  firing  point-blank  at  the  Germans," 
said  Corporal  Archie  Wilcox,  of  Milwaukee. 
"Finally,  there  were  no  more  to  shoot  at. 
Evidently  the  Kaiser  had  run  out  of 
cannon  fodder." 

"The  shelling  was  awful  and  I  do  not 
see  how  we  found  our  way  through  the 
woods  alive,"  said  Private  Louis  Hankey, 
of  Preston,  Kan.  "They  shelled  the  kitch- 
ens and  stables  of  the  engineers  until  there 
wasn't  a  boiler  or  a  mule  left.  They 
threw  over  gas  which  finished  any  of  the 
animals  remaining  alive." 

"Two  platoons  of  our  companies  were 
digging  trenches  when  the  attack  started," 
said  Private  Frederick  Bohm,  of  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Y.  "We  all  came  back  without 
a  scratch,  but  then  a  shell  landed  near  us, 
getting  several  of  the  men." 

"I  went  through  the  whole  fight  with- 
out getting  a  scratch,"  said  Private 
(name  deleted),  of  Pittsburg.  "Then 
when  we  came  back  and  were  resting  I  was 
nipt  by  shrapnel.    Ain't  that  tough?" 

The  floor  of  the  dugout  occupied  by  the 
colonel  of  one  of  the  American  regiments 
was  covered  with  wounded  men  by  this 
time,  and  they  were  being  brought  in 
faster  than  the  surgeons  could  attend  to 
them.  They  stood  around  the  walls  in 
the  dancing  shadows  cast  by  the  few  flicker- 
ing candles,  arms  in  slings,  heads  swathed, 
and  eyes  blinded  by  gas.  It  was  head- 
quarters and  first-aid  station  combined, 
says  The  Globe  man,  who  writes: 

This  was  the  scene  which  greeted 
William  Danforth,  of  St.  Louis,  divisional 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  chief,  when  he  penetrated  to 
the  Front  searching  for  his  assistants.  Two 
of  them,  Richard  Shrive,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  D.  C.  Howes,  of  North  Carolina, 
were  busy  putting  bandages  on  wounded 
men  as  if  they  had  been  surgeons  all  their 
lives  instead  of  prominent  business  men. 

"If  I  get  out  will  you  crippled  men 
come  along?"  asked  Mr.  Danforth.  The 
wounded  men  nodded  assent,  and,  taking 
a  blinded  man  by  the  arm,  he  led  the  way. 
Those  wounded  in  the  arms  supported 
those  injured  in  the  legs  and  made  up  a 
party  of  ninety  men.  lame  and  halt,  who 
made  their  way  across  the  fields  slowly  and 
painfully  until  they  reached  the  roads 
where  ambulances  were  waiting. 

This  Y.  M.  C.  A.  outfit  anticipated 
the  drive  early  in  July  and  stocked  up 
the  front  with  provisions  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  As  soon  as  the  drive  started 
they  distributed  these  supplies  freely  and 
many  units  are  now  being  fed  by  them. 
Mr.  Danforth  assumed  the  responsibility, 
despite  the  strict  accounting  which  is 
demanded  for  every  penny  spent.  The 
organization  is  being  supported  by  such 
men  as  Benjamin  Lang  and  \Y.  E.  Stewart. 
of  St.  Louis,  and  other  prominent  men 
associated  w  ith  him. 

On  the  front  of  the  hut  occupied  by 
Mr.  Howes  is  this  sign: 

"Christ  said,  "1  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  hut  to  minister.'  We  are 
trying  to  follow  him  and  not  just  to  run  a 
canteen." 

"That  is  the  motto  of  the  entire  divi- 
sion," said  Mr.  Danforth. 

There  were  six  women  workers  in  this 
Organization.      Thej   were  w  ithdraw  n  under 


fire  for  hospital  work.  The  Globe  says  of 
them  and  the  brave  work  of  other  women 
during  the  drive: 

They  include  Miss  Enid  Allen,  of  Racine, 
Wis.;  Emma  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia; 
Elizabeth  Barker,  Helen  Bagoe,  Anna 
Davis,  and  Mildred  Nash,  of  Connecticut. 

In  other  organizations  many  women 
are  showing  a  courage  worthy  of  soldiers 
in  this  drive.  The  Red -Cross  workers 
are  continuing  their  duties  unflinchingly  tho 
several  of  them  have  already  been  wounded. 
Other  girls  are  sticking  to  the  fighting 
positions  tho  doing  less  serious  work. 

Out  of  the  mel'e  of  trucks,  cannons, 
and  ambulances  which  choke  all  the  roads, 
the  nearer  you  get  to  the  Front,  a  young 
woman  dodged  in  front  of  the  car  on  which 
I  was  riding.  She  had  a  basket  on  one 
arm  and  with  the  other  was  throwing 
packages  of  cigarets  into  the  open  rear 
of  the  ambulances. 

"Did  you  hear  me  swear?"  she  de- 
manded as  the  driver  stopt.  "They  would 
not  wait  so  that  I  could  give  the  cigarets 
to  the  men  inside  the  ambulance." 

Four  girls,  the  IV.isses  Mary  Stevenson, 
of  Sound  Beach,  Conn.;  Mary  Peyton,  of 
Virginia;  Dora  Bewick,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  Rose  Dolan,  of  Philadelphia,  part  of 
the  organization  known  as  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Devastated  Regions  of 
France,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Dike,  and  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  are  distributing  cigarets  aDd  choco- 
lates among  the  soldiers.  They  served 
with  hot  chocolate  an  entire  regiment  of 
replacements  arriving  before  dawn. 

Several  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries 
have  not  yet  returned  from  the  front  lines. 
One  of  them,  Mark  Howland,  is  being 
treated  for  shell  shock. 

The  accuracy  of  aim  acquired  by  Privat  e 
Book  Hill,  while  hunting  squirrels  in  the 
woods  around  Gadsden,  Ala.,  was  satis- 
factorily tested  wdien  thirty-eight  Taubes, 
in  squadron  formation,  began  to  sweep  the 
American  trenches  in  the  Argonne.  Tin 
Alabama  squirrel  sniper  was  called  upon 
by  Lieut.  Stephen  Townsend,  of  Marinette. 
Wis.,  to  prove  up  on  some  of  his  vaunted 
marksmanship.  He  did.  Says  the  Globe 
correspondent: 

Hill  jumped  on  the  parapet  with  his 
automatic  rifle,  and  the  second  shot  out 
of  the  clip  hit  a  pilot  and  brought  down 
the  machine. 

This  record  of  bringing  down  a  plane 
with  a  rifle  was  tied  a  few  minutes  later  by 
Private  Matthew  Foody,  of  New  York, 
who  also  brought  down  one  with  his 
automatic  rifle.  These  exploits  are  said 
to  be  unprecedented,  and  both  the  men 
were  cited  in  French  Army  orders. 

Lieut.  Hoxie  Fairchild,  a  farmer  in- 
structor in  Columbia  University,  New 
York  .City,  after  the  commander  of  an- 
other platoon  had  been  killed,  picked  op  a 
rifle,  ami  led  a  bayonet  attack,  capturing 
two  machine  guns  and  killing  the  crews. 

Sergeant  James  O'Neill  and  Sergeant 
Bernard  Finnerly,  pals,  of  New  York, 
distinguished  themselves.  O'Neill  took 
command  of  a  platoon  after  an  officer 
had  been  wounded  and  shot  two  Oerman 
machine-gunners.  Finnerly  was  with  Cor- 
poral Thomas  Fitzgerald  when  tlie  enemy 
was  discovered  approaching  and  grenadine 

the     tre&ohes.      In     the     territic     hand-to- 
hand    encounter    which    followed    the    two 
men  repelled  the  attack. 
The   first    Oerman   prisoner   was   taken 
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VACUUM  CUP 
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WHEN  renewal  time  comes.,  users  of  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  do  not  reorder  them   merely 
because  of  any  single  superiority  they  possess. 

They  are  actuated  by  the  combined  greater 
quality,  safety,  and  economy  every  Vacuum 
Cup  Tire  offers. 

The  guaranteed  nonskid  action  of  the 
Vacuum  Cups,  that  makes  the  wet,  slippery 
pavement  as  trustworthy  as  a  dry,  hard  road, 
unfailingly  enlists  new  users  among  regular 
Vacuum  Cup  Tire  enthusiasts. 

This  enthusiasm  is  strengthened  by  the  price 
at  which  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  sold— approxi- 
mately the  same  as  ordinary  3,500  mile  tires  and 
much  less  than  any  other  make  carrying  equal 
mileage  assurance. 

Finally,  this  undeviating  choice  of  tire  equip- 
ment is  made  complete  by  the  actual  ability  of 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires  to  run  far  ahead  of  the  de- 
finite mileage  for  which  they  are  guaranteed — 
per  warranty  tag— of 

6,000  Miles 

Makers  of  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested" 
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Roofing  an 

Three  important  reasons 
for  using  it  NOW 

FIRST — Now  is  the  time  to  replace  nondescript 
roofing  with  the  permanent  kind.  A  percentage  of 
surplus  earnings  devoted  to  maintenance  is  deducible 
under  the  excess  profits  tax.  The  first  cost  of  APM 
is  the  last. 

SECOND— You  can  NOW  AFFORD  to  make  re- 
pairs. But  two  or  three  years  hence  it  may  be  different. 
THEN  an  APM  roof  will  be  as  good  as  when' first 
installed.  The  service  and  life  of  APM  constitutes 
real  economy . 

THIRD — APM  has  demonstrated  its  permanence 
by  successfully  resisting  the  corrosive  action  of  acid 
fumes,  alkalies  and  even  salt  water  dampness  on  manu- 
facturing buildings  of  all  kinds. 

APM  is  corrugated  steel  covered  with  asphalt — then  asbestos 
fibre — finally  with  a  tough  waterproof  coating.  All  three  are  com- 
bined into  a  homogeneous  insulation  that  does  not  even  need 
painting.     Furnished  in  two  colors — red  and  black. 

APM  is  also  furnished  in  various  forms  of  trim  and  flashing. 

Write  for  Booklet  112  describing  APM  and  its  many  applica- 
tions to  industrial  buildings. 
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under  rather  ridiculous  circumstances.  He 
was  a  major  of  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment who  ran  his  automobile  into  our  lint  s. 

"Vou  are  not  German?"  he  exclaimed 
in  English,  when  he  was  stopt  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Reilly,  of  New  York  City,  a 
former  Columbia  football  star. 

'  You  are  right,"  at  once  replied  Reilly. 

"Our  schedule  of  attack  says  our  men 
were  due  here  an  hour  ago,"  insisted  the 
German,  studying  a  map. 

"The  train  is  late,"  said  Reilly.  "Get 
out  of  the  car  and  walk  back.  You  are  a 
prisoner." 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  German 
officers  to  impress  upon  their  men  that  the 
Americans  are  a  negligible  quantity  at  the 
Front,  the  Bnches  have  adopted  a  new  cry. 
Private  Francis  D.  Hallock,  of  Flmira, 
N.  Y.,  tells  how  French  dragoons  drove  a 
German  major  and  several  hundred  men 
out  of  a  grove  near  Ploisy.  All  hands  were 
in  the  air,  says  Hallock,  and  the  men  were 
yelling:     "Americans!     Kfimerad!" 

In  the  case  of  a  recaptured  American 
tank,  however,  the  (Jermans  were  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  practise  their  new 
yell.     Says  the  (ilobe  correspondent: 

Private  William  Cunningham,  of  Per- 
kinston,  Miss.,  described  to  me  how  part  of 
his  squad  recaptured  a  lank  and  turned  the 
machine  guns  on  the  Germans. 

"The  tank,"  he  said,  "had  been  stalled, 
and  the  Germans,  driving  out  the  French, 
had  taken  possession  and  were  working  the 
machine  guns  at  one  end  against  our  men. 
Two  of  us  slipt  around  the  tank,  and  the 
fellow  with  me  unstrapt  a  pickax  which 
he  carried  on  his  back  for  diggin^-in  pur- 
poses. With  this  he  prized  open  the  iron 
door  on  the  side  of  the  machine  and  an- 
other man  threw  in  a  grenade,  killing  or 
wounding  all  the  Germans  inside.  We  then 
unstrapt  the  guns  and  carried  them  along." 

The  American  officers  found  it  difficult 
to  hold  back  their  men,  who  seemed  not  to 
be  content  unless  they  were  constantly 
moving  on  the  enemy.  They  were  all 
headed  for  Berlin.  Regimental  command- 
ers were  forced  to  send  out  couriers  to  call 
back  some  units,  and  in  one  case  a  com- 
pany got  so  far  ahead  of  schedule  that  an 
airplane  had  to  be  sent  with  a  restraining 
message. 

Illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  troops,  a 
United  Press  correspondent  at  American 
Headquarters  near  Soissons  writes  to  the 
New  Y'ork  Evening  World: 

When  the  attack  was  being  planned 
Wednesday  night,  a  certain  American 
General  suggested  that  his  troops  should 
advance  to  a  certain  point. 

"I  fear  it  would  be  inadvisable,"  said 
his  superior.    "You  can't  go  that  far." 

"The    h we    can't!"    exploded     the 

General  "Any  place  I  ask  my  bins  to  go 
they'll  go!" 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  shortly  after  the  German  drive  hat! 
been  checked  ami  the  boys  from  the 
United  States  were  nailing  dow  n  their  gains, 
asked  a  French  high  officer  what  he  thought 

Of  tile  conduct  of  til.'  American  troop-. 
This  was  his  reply: 

"The\  ha\e  covered  themselves  with 
glory!     The\  are  glorious!" 
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WM  VI     LONDON      I  lioi  GHT    <>l      ITS 
FOURTH  OF  JUL1   BASEBALL  G  Wir 


\  s   strenuous  ;is   a   pillow-flghl    in  a 
*■  *-    boys'   dormitory,"   is   the  charac- 
terization which  the  London   Times  ^i\e» 
i lie    baseball    game    played    between    the 

United    Stales    A  rin  \    ami    \a\.\    teams  on 

Jnh  4.  It  was  an  awakener  for  the  En- 
glish, a  revelation  of  America  at  play;  and 
the  afternoon,  "crammed  full  of  extraor- 
dinary moments,"  passed  "iii  such  a 
pandemonium  as  was  perhaps  never  heard 
before  on  an  English  playing-field."     The 

United    States    seemed     to    he    shouting    ill 

chorus,  and  Great  Britain  joined  in,  "a 
little  breathless,  but  determined  lo  make  a 
good  show  of  lung  power.*'  The  writer 
says  that  the  afternoon  took  them  com- 
pletely away  tO  those  distant  limes  when 
they  could  rejoice  under  a  blue  sky  without 
looking  for  Zeppelins  and  Gothas.  The 
game  was  played  on  the  Chelsea  Football 
Ground,  and.  says  the  writer: 

Never,  moreover,  was  a  football  ground 

BO  arrayed.  The  rather  dingy  surround- 
ings were  shut  out  1>\  a  square  mile  or  two 
of  lla^s,  "Old  Glory"  and  the  Union  Jack 
predominating,  but  the  rest  of  the  Allies 
not  being  forgotten.  Tin;  grand  stand  was 
gorgeously  draped,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  went  to  their  seats  by  a  flowery  wa.\ . 
Both  for  distinction  and  for  enthusiasm 
tile  gathering  was  without  precedent  in 
baseball,  or  rather  "the  ball-game.'"  as  t  In- 
more  knowing  among  the  spectators  were 
careful  to  call  it.  Everybody  appeared  to 
realize  that  this  was  the  kind  of  match 
that  makes  history.  It  was  symptomatic 
and  symbolic;  for  two  peoples  who  have 
learned  to  play  together  are  not  far  from 
complete  understanding. 

The  King  started  off  the  festivities. 
The  Army  players,  drest  in  green  with 
blue  caps,  and  the  Navy,  in  blue  trimmed 
with  red.  assembled  before  the  Royal  box, 

and  the  King  descended  among  them, 
shook  hands  with  the  captains,  and  pro- 
duced a  ball  on  which  he  had  written  his 
name.  The  game  started  with  tins  ball, 
but  another  was  soon  substituted,  as  il  was 
the  intention  of  the  Anglo-American  Base- 
ball League,  which  had  arranged  the 
match,  to  save  the  autographed  ball  as  a 

memento  for  President  Wilson.  The  ac- 
count continues: 

The  onlookers,  who  were  estimated  lo 
number  forty  or  fifty  thousand  in  all.  were 
gently  persuaded  to  encroach  no  further  on 
the  tield  of  play;  and  the  game  began. 
Now,  baseball  tempts  every  man  to  exag- 
geration. As  all  London  ought  to  know  by 
this  time,  it  is  one  of  the  fastest  and  most 
exciting  methods  of  getting  breathless  ever 
invented.  H  calls  for  great  skill,  and  its  re- 
wards are   salaries   beyond    the    dreams    of 

avarice.  The  dignity  of  cricket  it  disowns; 
the  tremulous  tumult  of  football  is  as  the 
recreation  of  well-mannered  mice  by  com- 
parison to  it.  The  players  live  on  springs. 
possessing  the  activity  of  a  high-grade 
machine.  They  think  by  lightning,  and 
tield,  catch,  and  throw  with,  the  certaintx 
of  a  stopwatch.  As  if  the  chaff  of  the 
spectators  were  not  sufficient  for  them, 
they  chew  one  another.  The  pitcher 
can    grin    diabolically,    if   he    be    a    good 


The  Part  Machinery  Plays 
In  Bookkeeping 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  com- 
pletes the  record  as  the  operator  makes  the  entry.  It 
protects  against  errors  in  making  entries  as  well  as  posting 
to  the  wrong  account.  Mental  additions  and  subtractions  are 
unnecessary.  The  machine  assumes  the  obligation  of  mak- 
ing computations  correctly. 

It  does  work  as  it  goes  along  that  pen  and  ink  bookkeepers 
must  put  off  until  the  end  of  the  month.  It  supplies  up-to- 
the-minute  news  of  your  business  whenever  you  want  it.  It 
gives  the  credit  department  prompt  and  accurate  information 
concerning  all  accounts.  The  bookkeeper  goes  home  at  the 
closing  hour  with  no  "overhang"  to  threaten  his  peace  of  mind. 

Immediately  after  the  last  item  for  the  day  is  posted,  the 
bookkeeper  is  furnished  with  a  daily  itemized  journal  of  all 
entries  to  the  ledger — a  proof  sheet — written  evidence  that  all 
the  work  has  been  done  correctly.  A  recap  of  the  totals  from 
this  journalized  proof  sheet  provides  a  daily  summary  of  the 
business  for  those  in  charge.    ■ 

Elliott-Fisher  writes  in  plain,  easy-to-read  machine  type, 
manifolds  all  needed  copies,,  adds,  subtracts,  computes  bal- 
ances, totals,  etc.  There  is  an  Elliott-Fisher  machine  to  fit 
the  needs  of  every  bookkeeping  department. 

l.LLlOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

832    Elliott   Parkway,  Harmony.  Pa. 
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Those  Carding-Machine  Drives  and  the  G.  T.  M. 


It  all  started  with  the  condenser  drive  on  the 
carding  machine— small,  but  the  most  amazing 
belt-devourer  in  the  mill.  After  trying  cheap 
belts,  the  most  expensive  were  bought — both 
caused  trouble  and  in  the  long  run  cost  too 
much.  TheG.T.M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man 
— came,  told  about  the  Goodyear  plan  of  plant 
analysis — of  studying  each  drive  and  prescrib- 
ing the  proper  belt.  They  put  the  condenser 
drive  up  to  him.  His  service  was  free,  and 
something  had  to  be  done. 

What  the  G.  T.  M.  Did  He  studied  that  drive. 
He  noted  that  oil  from  the  cards  dripped  on 
the  belt — that  two  flanged  idler-pulleys,  con- 
trolled by  the  machine  operator,  were  used 
to  reduce  extreme  slippage  in  starting — that 
the  driving  pulley  was  36  inches,  running  at 
34  r.p.m. — that  the  driven  pulley  was  only  1 0 
inches — the  horsepower  10.  He  put  on  the 
Goodyear  Belt  designed  for  just  these  condi- 
tions— the  Glide — put  up  a  small  metal  guard 
to  reduce  the  oil  drippage  and  took  off  the  idlers. 


BELTING   •    PACKING 


It  Worked — Production  on  that  machine  in- 
creased 30  per  cent.  After  four  months  the 
belt  had  never  been  tightened  or  touched  in 
any  way  and  was  still  maintaining  the  30  per 
cent  increase.  Its  predecessors  wore  out  in 
less  time  and  required  two  or  three  tightenings. 
The  company  ordered  similar  belts  for  other 
plants.  They  had  the  G.  T.  M.  make  an 
analysis  of  all  their  drives — and  followed  his 
recommendations.  Their  belting  costs  are 
going  down — and  production  up. 

Try  It — Ask  for  a  G.  T.  M.  to  analyze  your 
drives.  Then  test  his  work  by  using  the 
Goodyear  belt  prescribed  for  your  worst  belt- 
devourer.  The  results  you  get  will  be  our 
compensation,  for  we  believe  that  they  will 
bring  orders  for  belting  other  drives  of  yours 
according  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
G.  T.  M.'s  plant  analysis. 

THE   GOODYEAR   TIRE    &    RUBBER   CO. 

Akron,  Ohio 


HOSE • VALVES 
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pitcher;  and  his  comrades  arc  thereby 
reassured  and  the  striker  daunted.  The 
oateher  is  padded  like  an  armohair,  and 
must  be  able  to  take  punishment  with  the 
calm  of  a  prize-fighter. 

All  these  qualities  were  superbly  dis- 
played in  this  match.  We  should  no1  care 
to  say  which  was  the  better  side,  because, 
frankly,  we  do  not  know,  lint  the  Navy 
won  by  two  to  one,  and  appeared  to  deserve 
its  victory.  Some  of  the  catches  in  the 
long  field,  or  whatever  the  baseball  "fan" 

calls  it,  were  enough  to  rouse  a  (!unn  or  a 
Bonner,  those  past  heroes  of  the  pavilion- 
rails,  to  emulation.  The  throwing  was  as 
near  perfection  as  the  human  arm  can  make 
it.  Those  who  saw  baseball  for  the  first 
time  must  have  agreed  that  a  first-rate 
player  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Many  present  yesterday  made  no  secret. 
of  their  innocence.  It  may  be  that  the 
prize  for  hard  work,  had  one  been  offered 
to  the  whole  assembly,  would  properly  have 
gone  to  the  American  officers  who  strove 
hard  and  continuously  to  explain  fine 
points  to  their  English  companions,  fair  and 
otherwise.  These  people,  tho  often  cor- 
rected, persisted  in  describing  the  pitcher 
as  the  "bowler,"  the  catcher  as  the 
"wicket-keeper,"  and  the  striker  as  the 
"batsman."  But  American  chivalry  was 
very  patient.  It  smiled  through  every 
mistake,  and  never  once  vaunted  the  ball- 
game  at  the  expense  of  cricket.  For  the 
credit  of  England  it  should  be  added  that 
the  superiority  of  cricket,  when  believed 
in  as  an  article  of  faith,  was  most  courte- 
ously supprest. 

At  the  end  came  a  moment  which,  of  all 
the  wonderful  .moments  that  had  charac- 
terized it,  was  the  most  wonderful.  The 
game  had  been  won  for  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  in  its  own  corner  of  the  field  had  pre- 
viously packed  serried  ranks  of  sailors  to 
shout  and  demonstrate  as  soon  as  the  last 
stroke  was  made.  The  crowd  surged  on  to 
the  field.  Among  them,  in  single  file,  their 
hands  on  one  another's  shoulders,  like  one 
huge  snake,  the  sailors  twined  their  hilari- 
ous path.  The  uproar  was  tremendous. 
Englishmen  cheered,  Americans  yelled,  tin 
instruments  of  various  kinds  brayed  a 
raucous  din.  The  King  and  the  Royal 
party  stood  looking  on.  Suddenly,  as  by 
magic  (whose  magic  it  was  did  not  appear, 
but  it  worked),  the  tumult  dropt  into 
silence.  Across  that  silence  drifted  the 
soft,  almost  pathetic,  first  chords  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  played  by  the 
band  of  the  Welsh  Guards.  Hats  came  off. 
Sailors  and  soldiers  stood  to  attention, 
saluting.  After  all  that  noise  the  quietude, 
accented  by  the  poignant  music,  came  near 
being  painful.  The  meaning  of  this  most 
significant  of  all  ball  games  was  carried 
along  the  air.  There  was  more  cheering 
afterward,  but  cheering  of  a  radically 
different  kind.  The  crowd  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness that  the  afternoon  had  passed 
into  the  history  of  two  great  nations. 

A  Chelsea  veteran  in  his  scarlet  coat  was 
in  the  crowd.  Somebody  wondered  "what 
he. thought  of  it  all."  Somebody  else  said 
musingly:  "I  wonder  what  the  Kaiser 
would  think  of  it  all  if  he  could  be  here." 
It  can  not  be  denied  that,  superficially,  the 
two  great  nations  were  just  making  an 
afternoon  of  it. 

With  painstaking  care  The  Times  ex- 
plains to  its  readers  just  what  a  "rooter"  is 
and  to  what  rites  he  is  addicted: 

The  "rooters"  for  three  parts  of  the 
tune  were  lords  of  the  situation.  "Root- 
ers" are  the  zealots  who  assemble  in  com- 
panies  to  howd   their  respective   sides   to 


victory.  There  were  boards  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  ground  directing  Army 
"rooters"  to  go  one  way,  Navy  "rooters" 
another,  and  telling  them  the  number  of 
shillings  the}  must  paj  for  their  places.  It 
struck  one  as  a  small  sum  before  the  game 
began;  hut  when  the  game  had  ended  I  h«,  , 

shillings    appeared    an    unjustifiable    and 

impudent  tax  on  the  hard  work  of  honesl 
men. 

The  "rooter"  toils  with  his  mouth,  l<> 
which  sometimes  lie  attaches  a  megaphone. 

Judging  from  yesterday,  the  Army  "rooter" 
is  a  tame  and   inarticulate  creature  com- 
pared with  him  of  the  Navy,  whose  voice 
is  that  of  ocean  storms. 
The  Navy  sang  like  this: 

Give  'em  t  he  ax,  the  ax,  the  axo. 
Give  'em  the  ax,  the  ax,  the  axo. 

Where?     where?     where? 
Right  in  the  neck,  the  neck,  the  necko. 
Right  in  the  neck,  the  neck,  the  necko. 

There!     there!     there! 

Who  gets  the  ax? 

Army!     (Very  loud). 

Who  says  so? 

Navy!     (Much  louder). 

Then  it  sang  like  this: 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
All  the  Navy  goes  to  heaven. 
When  we  get  there  we  will  yell, 
"Army,  Army,  go  to "  (groan). 

The  strain  changed,  with  the  words: 

Strawberry  shortcake,  huckleberry  pie. 
Victory ! 

Are  we  in  it?     Well,  I  guess! 
Navy,  Navy!     Yes,  yes,  yes! 

In  honor  of  the  King  and  Queen  arose  the 
chorus: 

'Rah!     'Rah!     'Rah! 
'Rah!     'Rah!     'Rah! 
'Rah!     'Rah!     'Rah! 
King  George,  Queen  Mary, 
Great  Britain. 

No  printed  page,  however,  can  deal 
adequately  with  the  merits  of  the  "rooter." 
He  needs  music  to  get  justice;  something 
more,  or  something  less,  than  music. 

To  faithful  American  fans,  there  will  be 
a  decided  element  of  humor  in  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Engbsh  writer  when  he  at- 
tempts a  technical  description  of  the  game : 

The  Navy  batted  first,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  innings  that  a  run  was 
scored.  Then  Ensign  Fuller  crossed  the 
home  plate  through  a  fine  two-base  hit  by 
McNally.  This  success  was  greeted  up- 
roariously by  the  Navy's  "rooters,"  and 
when  Fuller  scored  a  second  run  in  the 
sixth  innings — making  it  two-love  in  their 
favor — the  greetings  were  redoubled.  The 
pitching  and  fielding  were  brilliant,  and 
just  when  it  looked  as  if  the  Army  would 
be  beaten  pointless,  Tober  made  a  fine 
two-base  hit  in  the  ninth  innings,  and  as 
Lafitte  followed  him  with  a  "tw^o-baser," 
it  took  Tober  home,  and  thus  the  Army 
registered  their  single  run  in  their  last 
knock. 

The  pitching  of  Pennock,  for  the  Navy, 
and  Lafitte,  for  the  Army,  was  the  feature 
of  the  game,  and  these  two  players,  who 
are  famous  in  the  United  States,  worthily 
upheld  their  reputations.  Pennock  "struck 
out"  14  batsmen,  and  Lafitte  allowed 
only  five  scattered  hits.     The  scores  were: 

Navy— 0,  0,  0,  1,  0,  1,  0,  0,  0—2. 
Army— 0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  1—1. 

The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

United  States  Navy. — Lee  (right  field), 
Vannatter  (third  base),  Hayes  (second 
base),  McNally  (first  base),  Egan  (left 
field),  Fierros   (short-stop),  Mane\-  (center 


field:,  Puller  (catcher),  and  Pennock 
(pitcher). 

i  kited  States  Army.  Maender  (left 
field),  Doro  (second  base),  Blackmoore 
(short  stop),  Toher  (firsi  base),  Lafitte 
(pitcher),  Batholemy  (catcher),  Rawlings 
(righl  field),  Dublynn  (third  base),  and 
Minis  (center  fit  Id 

Official  Umpire.  Arlie  Latham  (for- 
merly of  the  New   York  Giants). 

Summing  the  whole  situation  up,  The 
Times  is  complacent : 

Nothing  really  dimmed  the  brilliance  of 
yesterday  afternoon.  Of  good  play  there 
was  plenty,  and  it  was  admired  by  Ameri- 
can- and  Englishmen  alike.  As  a  spectacle 
the  game  and  the  audience  might  strive  for 
preeminence.  Naval  officers  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  Army  officers,  the  uniforms  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Admirals  enjoyed 
themselves  with  the  light-heartedness  of 
A.B.'s,  and  private;  soldiers  could  hardly 
laugh  more  delightedly  than  did  generals. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  worn  or  waved 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  its 
adoption  meant  a  whole-hearted  accep- 
tance of  America  as  a  comrade  in  play  and 
a  near  relation  in  the  great  work  that  lies  be- 
fore the  two  big  English-speaking  families. 


WOMEN  SAVING  SOLDIERS'  LIVES  AT 
THE  GAS-MASK  FACTORY 


WT  SOMETIMES  wake  in  the  middle  of 
A  the  night  in  a  cold  perspiration," 
said  a  forewoman  in  the  Long  Island  gas- 
defense  plant,  to  Miss  Elene  Foster,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  Institute,  "for  fear  that 
I  "have  passed  a  mask  with  a  flawr  in  it.  It 
is  a  terrible  responsibility,  but  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
one  is  really  doing  something  tangible  and 
important  to  help  the  men  at  the  Front 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  worry." 
Three  thousand  women  are  working  eight 
hours  a  day  making  these  gas-masks  in  a 
big  white  building  just  across  the  Queens- 
boro  Bridge  in  Long  Island  City,  and  Miss 
Foster  tells  us  that  they  are  shining 
examples  of  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice  that  is  shown  by  their 
husbands  and  sons  and  sweethearts  in 
France.     In  the  words  of  the  forewoman: 

"I  know  of  no  other  work  that  seems  to 
me  so  vital  as  this.  The  girls  in  the  muni- 
tion-works say  that  they  feel  that  every 
bullet  that  they  make  is  going  to  kill  a 
German,  and  that  spurs  them  on  to  greater 
effort;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  be  able  to 
make  a  mask  that  actually  saves  the  life  of 
one  of  our  own  boys  is  far  more  satisfying. 
That  is  the  way  that  most  of  our  worker- 
feel  about  it,  and  that  is  what  makes  the 
spirit  of  this  plant  so  glorious." 

And  the  spirit  is  glorious,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  that.  The  officials  have 
no  fear  of  strikes  or  labor  troubles  of  any 
kind.  There  is  no  need  to  goad  the  em- 
ployees up  to  greater  effort.  Every  soul  in 
the  plant  is  working  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  not  only  to  earn  the  very  liberal 
wage  which  the  Government  pays  her,  but 
to  do  her  patriotic  duty  in  helping  to 
win  the  war. 

Six  months  ago,  when  the  plant  was 
started,  there  were  only  twenty-five  work- 
ers— there  are  now  five  thousand  men  and 
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Perhaps  your  complexion  is  unattrac- 
tive simply  because  it  is  not  cleansed 
thoroughly  and  regularly  with  the  proper 
kind  of  soap. 

For  most  skins,  the  soap  should  be 
free  from  harsh,  drying  alkali,  and  should 
contain  just  enough  soothing,  healing 
medication  to  relieve  clogged  pores,  re- 
duce the  tendency  to  pimples,  redness  and 
oiliness,  and  to  bring  out  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  complexion. 

Resinol  Soap  is  just  that  kind  —  an 
unusually  pure  and  cleansing  toilet  soap," 
to  which  has  been  added  the  gentle 
Resinol  medication  so  widely  used  in  the 
treatment  of  skin  and  scalp  troubles. 


Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes 
with  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water,  work- 
ing the  creamy  lather  into  the  skin  gently 
with  the  finger  tips.  Then  wash  off  with 
more  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
finishing  with  a  dash  of  clear,  cold  water, 
to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you 
will  probably  be  astonished  to  see  how 
quickly  your  complexion  becomes  clearer, 
fresher  and  more  velvety. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  all  druggists 
and  dealers  in  toilet  goods. 

The  free,  non-drying  lather,  added  to  its 
other  good  qualities,  helps  to  make  Resinol 
Shaving  Stick  a  favorite. 


Resinol  Soap 
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ATONIA  GASTRICA 

By  Achilles  Rose,  M.I).       net,  $1.00;   by  mail,  $1.08. 
*'UNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Be  a      >urt  Reporter 

Earn 


Send  for  FREE  book.  "How  to  Become  a 
Master  of  Shorthand.  It  tells  how  Robert 
F.  Rose  will  fit  you  by  mail  for  a  congenial, 
high-salaried  position,  reporting  in  highest 
courts  of  the  country,  at  large  conventions, 
Investigations,  rt<\,  and  help  you  obtain 
such  a  position.  Simplest  to  learn,  fastest  to 
write,  easiest  to  read.  Cost  low.  Pay  monthly.  Write  Mnv 
for  free  book.  Funk  &\Vagnalls  Company.  l>ept.  207,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Tell  Your  Children 

The  Sex  Truths  They 
Must  Know 

Don't  let  your  boy  and  girl  gel  theii  Ideas  <>i  Bex  outside 
the  home  at  lerious  risk  to  1  heli  health  and  morals.  Give 
them  Information  that  Is  accurate  and  clean  in  1  way 
tii, 1  thej  can  undei  tand.  Get  this  simple  bu  I  valuable 
little  reading  1  ourse  lor  them. 
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The  Mysteries 
of    Life    Series 
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parsaM  t>-  explain     Mid   thai    Isvslnn  pontooipi  nf  Impurity. 
Warmly  racomtnendrd  by  .lu.ltrr  Km  I  Indasy,  !<<■*    0.  M.  Park- 

lilirit    rv  I'rrs    Chsrlw  W     I  llul 

aim:   IVUat  a  Father  Should  T«U  HI  IVIiat 
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I   M    ,  hri    Should  Ti-II  llrr  r>nn|tM«T 
(   t,<th  hnun.l        icrnt\fnrh;   <i/J /our,  $.'.  *i> 
Funkfli  Wajrnalls  Company,  3M -380  Fourth  Arc  ,  New  York 
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SERVICE  SMMOOfwlO* 

i    1,  2  or  3  Stars    (state   which)  with  Catalog  ol 
;    Cards  and    Novelties  for   Soldiers,  Nurses.  Etc. 
Dealers  Wanted. 
ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  291  Causeway  St,  Boston,  Ma.s. 
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Three  tires  are  killed  by  lack 
of  air  for  every  one  that  dies 
through  honest  wear. 

\  dollar  and  a  quarter  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  a 
TWITCHELL  gauge  will  free  you 
of  all  worry  and  disappointment 

o\  er  your  tires. 


THE 

Twitchell  Gauge  Co 

1216B  So.  Wabuh  Avenue 
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women.  So  far  as  the  women  are  con- 
cerned, Misa  Poster  says  that  20  percent, 
of  thern  had  never  worked  in  any  line 
before : 

They  were  women  of  leisure  who  "en- 
listed" from  patriotic  reasons.  Some, 
lovely  white-haired  women,  are  the  mothers 
of  boys  at  the  Front:  some  are  the  war- 
brides  of  soldiers  or  sailors  anxious  to  do 
something  to  hasten  their  return.  But  the 
great  rank  and  file  are  women  who  have 
always  been  self-supporting.  There  are 
■writers  and  artists  and  photographers, 
interior  decorators  and  school-teachers  and 
trained  nurses,  and  there  are  stenographers 
and  bookkeepers  and  women  who  have 
held  responsible  positions  in  department 
stores  and  other  mercantile  concerns. 
And  they  are  all  working  together  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  the  one  idea  uppermost 
in  their  minds  to  make  every  gas-mask 
perfect. 

And  they  all,  without  exception,  love  the 
work.  One  young  woman  with  whom  I 
talked  had  been  in  charge  of  a  dozen  or 
more  girls  in  a  large  office  in  Wall  Street. 
where  she  earned  twice  the  salary  whieh 
she  is  receiving  for  her  services  at  the  gas- 
defense  plant. 

"I  dread  the  time  when  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  back  into  commercial  life,*' 
she  told  me.  "This  work  is  so  interesting, 
and  the  women  are  so  splendid.  And 
there  is  always  something  new,  some  new 
idea  being  worked  out.  If  there  is  ever  a 
dull  time  the  Huns  get  busy  and  invent  a 
new  kind  of  gas,  and  that  necessitates  a 
change  in  the  mask  and  saves  the  work 
from  becoming  monotonous." 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  woman 
of  distinctly  foreign  appearance  who  was 
so  engrossed  with  her  work  that  she  scarcely 
raised  her  eyes  from  it.  She  was  decidedly 
chic,  with  beautifully  cut  clothes  and  car.  - 
fully  coiffed  hair.  I  inquired  about  her  of 
my  guide  and  learned  that  she  was  a 
Belgian  refugee  with  a  tragic  history. 

Her  husband  was  the  "rich  man"  of  the 
little  town  in  which  she  lived.  He  owned 
the  factory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
townspeople  were  employed  by  him. 
When  the  Germans  invaded  the  town  this 
man  refused  to  obey  their  commands,  and 
for  this  he  was  put  up  against  the  fence 
and  shot  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  invaders  seized  the 
sixteen-year-old  daughter,  and  the  mother 
has  had  no  word  from  her  since.  For 
three  years  she  searched  for  her  in  vain  and 
then  finally  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  find- 
ing her  and  came  to  America,  where  she 
secured  employment  in  the  gas-defense 
plant. 

"She  has  only  just  learned  to  smile 
again,"  the  forewoman  in  charge  told  me, 
"and  yesterday  she  surprized  us  all  by 
actually  laughing  out  loud,  she  rarely 
spoke  when  she  tir<t  came  here.  I  believe 
the   work    has   saved    her  reason.'* 

This  bi«r  white  building  "is  quite  unliki 
any  factory  that  you  have  ever  seen,'"  and 

the  writer  tells  ns  what  happens  to  the 
\  isitor  and  w  hat   she  sees: 

There  i>n'i  an  atom  of  the  usual  factorj 
atmosphere  aboul  it.  You  feel  the  differ- 
ence the  moment  that  you  enter  the  outer 
door  and  the  farther  you  penetrate  into  its 
various  departments  that  is.  providing 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  be- 
yond the  waiting-room  at  the  entrance 
the    more    \oii    are    imprest    with    the    fac 

that  this  is  Hi)  ordinary  manufacturing 
concern. 

It    is  a   government    plant,  operated   bj 
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tin'  War  Departmenl  and  under  military 
discipline.  Some  of  the  officials  and 
many  of  the  male  employees  are  in  khaki. 
Visitors  are  not  desired,  for  obvious  reasons, 

and  it  is  no  eas\  matter  to  |>a»  lievond  tlie 
relentless  young  woman  whose  business  ii 
is  to  inquire  into  the  innermost  stents  of 
one's  sonl  before  granting  permission  to 
any  Stranger  to  pass  within  the  sacred 
portals.  After  tins  inquisition  is  over  one 
si^ns  her  name  in  a  hook  and  is  yiven  a 
pasteboard  disk,  which  she  attaches  to  her 
person  in  a  conspicuous  place,  where  if 
ser\es  as  a  silent  reph  to  the  questioning 
glances  with  which  every  employee  in  that 
vast  establishment  greets  the  appearance 
of  a  stran^r.  These  employees,  by  the 
wa\ ,  from  the  highest  official  to  the 
humblest  office  boy,  are  eaeh  adorned 
with  a  metal  disk  bearing  their  photo- 
graph and  official  number  for  purposes  of 
identification. 

The  preliminaries  being  over,  a  khaki- 
clad  young  man  volunteers  to  act  as  guide 
and  the  journey  begins.  And  it  is  a 
journey,  indeed,  through  room  after  room 
on  floor  after  floor,  where  long  rows  of 
women  are  seated  at  long  tables  busily 
engaged  in  working  on  gas-masks  in  all  the 
various  stages  of  manufacture.  The  mask 
passes  through  thirty  processes  before  its 
completion,  and  all  but  two  of  these  proc- 
esses are  carried  on  by  women.  The  two 
exceptions  are  the  cement mg  of  the  rubber, 
which  is  done  with  the  fingers  by  men  who 
have  had  long  experience  in  raincoat  fac- 
tories, and  the  Idling  of  the  cans  with  the 
chemicals  through  which  the  wearer  of  the 
mask  is  to  breathe.  With  the  exception  of 
these  two  processes  every  bit  of  the- work 
that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  gas-mask  is 
done  by  women,  from  the  time  it  arrives  in 
embryo,  a  flat  circular  piece  of  rubber, 
until  it  goes  into  the  shipping-room,  the 
finished  product  with  all  its  paraphernalia 
of  tubes  and  can  and  khaki  overcoat,  ready 
for  its  long  journey  of  mercy  across  the 
seas. 

The  making  of  a  gas-mask  is  a  very  deli- 
cate matter,  and  a  great  responsibility  rests 
on  the  workers,  for  the  tiniest  leak  or  the 
smallest  imperfection  in  the  rubber  may  re- 
sult in  the  death  of  one  of  our  soldiers. 
The  officials  of  the  gas-defense  plant  fully 
realize  this  and  they  endeavor  to  avoid  any 
such  catastrophe  by  an  extraordinarily 
thorough  system  of  inspection.  Whereas 
in  the  ordinary  manufacturing  plant  the 
number  of  inspectors  is  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  employees,  in  the  gas-defense 
plant  not  only  is  there  a  large  corps  of 
women  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the 
masks  in  the  various  stages  of  their  manu- 
facture, but  every  last  worker  is  a  self-ap- 
pointed inspector  as  well. 

Bach  part,  no  matter  how  minute  or 
seemingly  unimportant,  is  carefully  ex- 
amined before  it  is  sent  to  the  worker,  and 
each  worker  examines  it  before  she  adds  it 
to  the  unfinished  mask.  After  it  is  ad- 
justed she  inspects  the  mask  very  carefully 
before  she  passes  it  on  to  the  table  where 
the  next  process  is  carried  on.  The  fore- 
women of  the  \arious  tables,  too,  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  for  imperfections.  After  the 
mask  is  entirely  completed  it  is  taken  to 
one  of  a  row  of  little  dark  closets,  which 
look  exactly  like  a  photographer's  dark- 
room, for  final  inspection.  This  is  per- 
formed under  a  powerful  electric  light  by 
women  who  have  been  chosen  for  Ibis  pur- 
pose because  of  their  exceptionally  good 
eyesight. 

With  all  this  care  there  doesn't  seem  to 
l»e  a  chance  in  a  million  that  an  imperfect 
gas-mask  could  be  shipped  from  that 
factory.     Nevertheless,    tin     conscientious 
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GERMANY'S  WASHABLE  WOODEN 
CLOTHES 


woman  worker  is  often  haunted  by  the 
possibility  that  she  may  have  overlooked 
some  slight  flaw  that  will  mean  disaster  to 
the  soldier. 


Tt  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  the 
care  taken  by  the  Government  to  conserve 
the  nerves  and  strength  of  these  women 
workers,  and  to  make  their  periods  of  rest 
a  real  relaxation  and  pleasure.  Says  the 
writer: 

The  hours  are  from  8  in  the  morning 
until  5:30  in  the  afternoon,  with  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  for  lunch  and  rest- 
periods  between  times.  These  vary  in  the 
different  departments;  in  the  rooms  where 
the  tension  is  greatest  a  five-minute  respite 
is  given  every  hour  to  rest  the  tired  eyes 
and  nerves,  but  in  the  other  departments 
fifteen  minutes  is  given  in  the  middle  of 
both  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

The  factory  is  sanitary  in  every  respect 
and  extremely  comfortable.  The  rooms 
are  high-ceilinged  and  well  ventilated  and 
the  walls  are  lined  with  huge  windows 
which  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  light  and 
air. 

Each  table  of  workers  is  presided  over  by 
a  forewoman,  who  is  usually  chosen  from 
the  ranks  by  reason  of  her  intelligence  and 
good  judgment.  As  the  gas-defense  plant 
is  only  six  months  old  none  of  the  workers 
is  very  old  in  experience. 

Everything  that  is  possible  is  done  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  women  employees.  A 
staff  of  welfare  workers  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  delightful  motherly  woman  is  on 
duty  in  the  rest-room,  where  the  girls 
spend  the  few  minutes  that  are  left  of  their 
lunch  hour  after  they  come  from  the 
cafeteria.  It  is  a  lovely,  homelike  place, 
with  bright  chintz  hangings  and  flowers, 
comfortable  easy  chairs  and  couches,  And  a 
piano  which  is  seldom  silent  during  the 
noon  hours.  A  staff  of  two  doctors  and 
five  nurses  are  always  within  call  in  case  of 
illness. 

In  one  corner  of  the  rest-room  is  a  table 
piled  high  with  skeins  of  wool  and  finished 
knitted  garments,  presided  over  by  a 
woman  who  is  an  expert  knitter  and  who  is 
here  to  teach  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
such  matters  the  proper  manner  of  turning 
the  heel  of  a  sock,  or  of  starting  the  sleeve 
of  a  sweater. 

From  the  wall  above  the  table  the  photo- 
graph of  a  handsome  young  fellow  in  the 
uniform  of  the  flying  corps  smiles  down  on 
the  little  mother  who  is  turning  her  talents 
to  such  good  account.  A  collection  is  taken 
up  periodically  to  buy  wool  for  the  girls  who 
are  willing  to  devote  their  few  spare  min- 
utes at  noon  to  knitting  for  the  men  in  the 
service. 

Often  entertainments  of  recitations  and 
songs  are  given  the  girls  in  the  rest  room 
during  the  noon  hour,  and  sometimes  a 
famous  speaker  will  lecture  to  them  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  on  subjects  of  interest. 

All  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ;ire 
lots  of  worse  fates  than  being  a  worker  in 
the  gas-defense  plant.  Granted  that  the 
work  is  confining  and  that  it  keeps  one 
on  the  qui  vive  every  minute,  the  com- 
pensations must  surely  more  than  counter- 
balance anj  hardships,  for  not  only  must 
one  feel  the  sal  isfact  ion  thai  comes  from 
the  knowledge  of  any  sort  of  work  well 
done,  but  the  added  exhilaration  of  know- 
ing that  one  is  doing  something  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  those  men  in  the 
trenches,  in  short,  there  is  the  heartening 
consciousness  that  one  is  a  member,  in  good 
and  regular  standing,  of  that  mighty  army 
of  workers,  "The  Women   Behind." 


T_^OR  some  little  time  a  rather  singular 
-*-  exposition  has  been  making  the 
rounds  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany. 
The  object  is  to  display  to  as  many  persons 
as  possible  the  availability  of  materials 
made  from  cellulose  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton  and  wool  for  clothing  and  other 
uses.  In  an  interesting  article,  the  Kcl- 
rrische  Zeitung  describes  the  materials  ex- 
hibited, gives  a  hint  of  the  processes,  and 
casts  a  glance  into  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try which  has  been  developed  along  these 
lines.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
alongside  of  the  need  for  food  is  the  need 
for  clothing,  fully  as  urgent  and  as  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  It  congratulates  the  German 
nation,  however,  upon  the  victory  which 
has  been  attained  by  "German  science, 
technique,  and  industry"  along  the  latter 
lines,  tho  it  finds  it  lamentable  that  most 
of  the  users  of  such  material  come  to  it 
with  suspicion,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part  disdain  it  altogether.  They  do  this  on 
the  ground  that  it  won't  wash,  and  un- 
fortunately that  objection  has  been  well 
founded.  But  indomitable  will,  by  the  aid 
of  science,  has  grappled  with  the  problem 
of  washableness  and  durability  and,  it  is 
asserted,  has  solved  it.  The  exposition 
goes  under  the  name  of  "The  German 
Exposition  of  Fibrous  Material,"  and  the 
Kilnische  Zeitung  says: 

The  cloth  made  out  of  cellulose,  which 
has  come  into  use  more  and  more  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cotton  materials,  has  so  far  left 
a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  the  qualities  of 
suppleness,  flexibility,  and  durability.  Some 
time  ago  the  hope  was  that  through  work- 
ing over  with  certain  chemical  solvents 
the  cloth  woven  out  of  this  material  could 
be  made  more  waterproof.  But  this 
method  has  not  in  general  come  to  a  satis- 
factory end,  and  so  investigators  have  come 
significantly  nearer  the  purpose  by  another 
method,  namely,  by  making  the  so-called 
"paper-yarn"  washable  by  means  of  very 
close  twisting  and  a  high  pressure. 

By  the  mixing  of  yarns  and  a  tighter 
twisting,  a  material  has  been  produced 
which  is  waterproof,  submits  better  than 
any  other  substitute  material  to  launder- 
ing processes,  and  yet  remains  flexible 
and  porous  and  suitable  for  all  purposes  in 
which  frequent  washing  is  necessary.  So 
that  the  cellulose  yarn,  which  under  this 
process  of  a  tighter  twist  comes  to  be 
known  as  paper  yarn,  is  shown  in  the 
exposition  to  be  a  material  suitable  for  the 
purposes  named,  and  it  is  the  last  step  in 
the  noted  progress  which  we  have  been 
making  in  the  production  of  substitute 
material  for  clothing  and  other  wans 
which  ha\  e  to  submit  to  cleansing  by  water. 

The  paper  thus  proceeds  to  describe  one 
of  the  fundamental  products,  which  has 
become  known  as  "cellulose  yarn": 

The  cellulose  which  is  obtained  from 
coniferous  trees  is  transformed  into  paper, 
the  paper  is oul  into  Btrips,  and  these  strips 
are  then  spun.  The  difficult  point  in  the 
change  of  the  cellulose  yarn  lies  in  the 
mixing  in  of  other  librous  materials,  in 
other  words,  in  the  mixing  of  the  weave. 
This  difficulty  lias  been  overcome,  and  tin' 
waste    from    other    librous    materials    like 


cotton  and  flax  is  introduced  to  make  a 
thread  in  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn, 
and  it  is  this  process  which  produces  a 
material  which  through  its  greater  co- 
herence, combined  with  flexibility,  excels 
the  material  that  is  made  out  of  pure  cellu- 
lose. In  the  exposition  are  shown  mixed 
weaves  which  contain  a  measure  of  "arti- 
ficial wool."  This  mixture,  especially  for 
clothing,  will  doubtless  become  significant 
in  leading  the  way  to  the  breaking  of  our 
former  dependence  upon  imported  fibrous 
raw  materials,  especially  when  we  are  once 
again  able  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of 
cotton  in  the  mixture. 

The  manufacture  of  the  so-called  paper 
yarn  is  not  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  war. 
Long  before  the  war  broke  out,  rugs, 
runners,  curtains,  wall  -  hangings,  and 
especially  sacking  were  made  out  of  cellu- 
lose yarn.  But  the  need  produced  by  the 
war  brought  about  the  astounding  fulness 
of  possibilities  for  the  development  and 
transformation  of  cellulose  fiber.  Indeed, 
we  have  already  succeeded  in  spinning 
cellulose,  which  has  a  very  short  fiber, 
without  changing  it  into  paper.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  sig- 
nificant is  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
cellulose  for  such  purposes  as  sacking, 
roofing,  binding,  and  for  the  materials  for 
making  pockets  and  the  like 

While,  then,  cellulose  is  the  outstanding 
substitute  material  exhibited,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  thing  which  comes  to 
notice.  A  very  important  substitute  for 
cotton  is  derived  from  nettles,  and  here 
one  can  see  what  a  tremendous  advance 
has  been  made  during  the  war  in  the 
industry  of  making  nettle  fiber.  Other 
substitute  material  rich  in  quantity  has 
been  found  in  rush,  broom,  and  turf.  In 
the  department  of  the  exposition  devoted 
to  the  turf  fabrics  there  are  to  be  seen 
articles  of  apparel  for  men  which  are  made 
out  of  25  per  cent,  turf  fiber  and  75  per 
cent,  artificial  wool.  But  even  more 
important  and  immediate  are  the  two 
indigenous  fibrous  growths  of  flax  and 
hemp.  The  cultivation  of  flax  during  the 
war  has  grown  significantly.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  exposition  is  to  teach 
agriculturists  the  importance  of  the  de- 
velopment of  flax  culture. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  little  sermon 
and  some  very  grave  questions,  the 
questions  themselves  being  repetitions 
which  are  heard  now  from  a  good  many 
sources.  The  sermon  is  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the 
Germans  now  find  themselves  through  tho 
lack  of  material,  they  should  avoid  false 
shame  and  make  use  of  this  substitute 
material  in  behalf  of  the  common  good. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  are  asked  are: 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  widely 
developed  textile  industry,  and  what  will 
be  the  relation  to  that  of  the  manufacture 
of  these  same  substitute  fibrous  manu- 
factures'.' How  will  these  related  indus- 
tries and  the  body  of  labor  concerned  in 
them  fare  after  the  war'.'  Shall  we  be  suc- 
cessful in  making  ourselves  independent 
of  imports  in  this  particular  class  of 
materials?  shall  we  have  in  our  firm 
possession  colonies  which  will  send  us 
cotton  in  great  abundance'.'  Will  the  new 
substitute  material  industries  BO  develop 
that  after  the  war  we  shall  be  able  to  export 
the  products  to  Foreign  lands'.'      If  so.   will 

not  these  \ er\  successes  be  pregnanl  with 
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CATERPILLAR"  Tractors  are  blazing 
the  trail  in  Arizona  to  a  long-fiber 
cotton  industry  rivalling  that  of  Egypt  or 
the  southern  sea  islands.  From  clearing 
the  desert  to  making  ready  for  the  crop, 
the  Goodyear  Ranch  has  found  its  four- 
teen *  'Caterpillars' '  positively  essential  to 
large-scale  work  at  a  profit. 

Pairs  of  Holt  tractors,  linked  by  long 
chains,  trawler-like,  swept  the  desert  free 
of  giant  cactus  and  mesquite.  Others 
with  huge  drags  uprooted  the  finer  brush. 
Still  others  graded  the  thousands  of  acres 
into  level  fields  for  irrigation  and  finally 
plowed  and  mulched  the  soil  for  planting. 

Thousands  of  new  acres  on  near-by 
ranches  are  going  rapidly  into  cotton  and 
"Caterpillar"  Tractors  are  furnishing  the 
most  successful  power.  In  every  new  field 
open  to  the  use  of  tractors,  whether  in 
agriculture  or  other  industry,  the  pioneer 
who  makes  good  is  almost  sure  to  be 
found    depending    on    Holt    equipment. 
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There's  Many  a 

Ride  Left  in  That 

Rim-Cut  Tire 

Put  a  Goodyear  Rim- 
Cut  Patch  hi  side  it 
and  keep  it  in  service 

MANY  a  tire  that  has  been  dis- 
carded by  the  owner  because 
of  a  fabric  break,  ri  in-cut  or  blow- 
out, ran  be  kept  in  service  by  means 
of  the  Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch. 
This  patch  is  of  multiple-fabric 
heavily  reinforced  construction,  de- 
signed for  application  on  the  inside 
of  the  tire,  and  made  with  flaps 
which  fit  underneath  the  bead  of 
the  tire  on  both  sides  to  hold  the 
patch  in  place.  It  is  flexible  and  en- 
during, and  once  applied  is  out  of 
sight  and  mind.  It  is  a  most  effect- 
ive means  of  increasing  tire  mileage, 
and  of  keeping  your  tire  costs  down. 
Remember  the  last  thousand  miles 
are  the  cheapest 


The  Goody e a  r  Tire  Saver  Kit  is 
an  assortment  of  the  most  needed 
tire  accessories  handily  arranged 
in  a  compact  pack-age.  Your  car 
i tight  t'i  carry  one. 
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TIRE  SAVERS 


continued  existence  oi  our 
woods?  And  the  article  winds  up  with  a 
commendation  to  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Fatherland  of  the  weighty  problems 
involved  in  these  queries. 


CHATEAU  THIERRY  NOW  HAS  A  PLACE 
IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


L)  UDKLY  roused  by  the  clangor  of 
1  v  war,  old  French  towns  and  villages 
have  awakened  from  the  peaceful  slumber 
of  centuries  to  play  their  parts  once  again 
in  the  strife  of  the  world,  and  to  receive 
fresh  wounds  where  time  had  softened  the 
scars  of  long-forgotten  battles. 

Ancient  towns  that  loomed  large  in  the 
wars  of  long  ago,  and  with  the  passing 
years  had  withdrawn  behind  a  curtain  of 
peaceful  obscurity,  have  sprung  into  the 
light  of  the  world  again  to  take  their  place 
in  the  events  of  to-day  that  are  binding 
France  and  America  still  closer  in  the 
pages  of  history. 

Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  German 
armies  in  their  drive  for  Paris  first  met  the 
resistance  of  the  American  troops,  stands 
out  prominently  among  these  old  French 
towns  that  have  been  engulfed  in  the 
maelstrom  of  the  world -Avar.  Of  its 
stirring  history,  dimmed  by  the  passing 
years,  a  writer  in  The  Stars  cmd  Stripes  says: 

Chateau  Thierry  is  a  little  town  on  a 
hill.  Past  its  foot  fiowr  the  slow,  un- 
troubled waters  of  the  Marne.  From  the 
gray-stone,  red-tiled  outskirts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  you  cross  a  three-arched 
bridge  of  stone  to  mount  by  winding  paths 
to  where  the  ancient  church  lifts  its  six- 
teenth -  century  belfry  to  the  heavens. 
House  by  house  and  street  by  street,  the 
town  has  grown  up  through  the  centimes 
around  a  squat,  deep-dungeoned  chateau. 
Of  this  chateau  only  two  vine-hung  gates 
and  the  fragments  of  a  thick-set  wall  are 
left  to  tell  the  story  of  many  a  bitter  siege. 

The  chateau  was  built  in  720  by  Charles 
Martel,  the  great  "hammer"  of  the  Franks 
and  grandfather  of  the  still  greater  Charle- 
magne the  same  Charles  Martel  who 
saved  Europe  for  Christendom  when. 
twelve  years  later,  he  met  and  van- 
quished the  turhaned  hosts  of  the  all-con- 
quering Saracens  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Little  remains  of  the  castle  itself,  but  you 
can  still  see  the  !>ase  of  the  tower  where 
one  of  his  feeble  successors.  Charles  the 
Simple,  was  held  a  prisoner. 

When  in  the  early  days  of  June.  IP  IN, 
men  once  more  fought  hand  to  hand  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  Chateau  Thierry  and 
the  thunder  of  the  guns  stirred  ancienl 
echoes  in  the  crumbling  rnins  of  the 
castle,  histoiw  was  hut  repeating  itself. 
The  river  valleys,  converging  upon  the 
plain  of  Pans  anil  liuding  there  a  barrier 
of  hills,  have  ever  burned  thai  basin  into 
i he  tinal  battle-field  of  an  invasion  with  the 
capita]   as   the  goal.      That    i>   win    around 

Chateau   Thierry,  reared   like  a   stubborn 

bastion  on  the  rim  of  that  basin,  the  sol- 
diers of  main  a  forgotten  cause  have 
fought  and  died.  It  has  always  blocked 
the  path  to  Paris. 

Now      held     as     a      w  a  t  oh-1  ow  er     h\      the 

dukes  of  Prance,  now  as  an  outpost  by  the 
courts  of  Champagne,  the  castle  changed 
hand))   again   and   again    through    the  earl\ 

eent  line-. 

English  archers  took  and  held  it  in  I  121, 


toward  the  close  of  the  weary  Hundred 
Years'  War  between  England  and  France, 
the  interminable  war  which  finally  brought 
Joan  of  Arc  up  out  of  the  fields  of  Lor- 
raine to  lead  the  armies  of  the  King,  and 
which,  at  the  end,  lost  to  the  English 
crown  all  its  rich  French  jewels  save  onlv 
Calais. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  adventurers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were  exploring  with  fear  and  won- 
der the  mysteries  of  the  wilderness  known 
as  America,  the  Old  World  shook  with  the 
trampling  armies  of  Francis  I.,  King  of 
France,  and  his  enemy,  the  mighty  Charles 
V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  made  a 
pact  with  Kngland  for  his  undoing. 

Then — and  not  for  the  last  time— the 
dwellers  along  the  Marne  saw  an  army  of 
Germans  march  upon  Paris.  For,  leading 
his  troops  through  Champagne,  Charle- 
prest  his  invasion  to  within  twenty-four 
leagues  of  the  capital,  and  in  that  invasion 
the  Germans  took  Chateau  Thierry. 

A  half-century  later,  the  Spaniards 
sacked  it  in  the  course  of  the  terrible  wars 
of  religion,  when  Catholics  and  Huguenots 
fought  such  bitter  battles  for  the  control 
of  France  that,  in  the  course  of  thirt\ 
years,  a  million  Frenchmen  perished. 
Spanish  troops  entered  France  as  allies 
of  the  Catholics.  Those  were  the  days 
when  a  Spanish  garrison  held  Paris,  nor. 
for  all  his  sieges,  could  the  Protestani 
chieftain,  Henry  of  Navarre,  enter  its  gates 
till  he  had  marched  through  crowds  of 
joyous  people  to  the  church  of  Saint-Den i- 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  prelates, 
asked  to  be  received  "into  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church." 

At  Chateau  Thierry  Napoleon,  with  an 
army  of  20,000  young  conscripts,  smashed 
an  armj'  of  o0,000,  representing  the  alli- 
ance of  England,  Prussia,  the  German 
states,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Austria.  It  was  in  February  that  the 
little  Emperor  made  this  final  stand  against 
crushing  odds.  In  March  Ins  enemies 
entered  Paris,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Napoleon 
was  on  his  way  to  Elba.  This  was  in  1N14. 
One  hundred  years  later  tin  scarred  walls  of 
Chateau  Thierry  saw  the  German  Triple 
Alliance  in  retreat  before  the  armies  of  the 
Entente  Allies.  Says  the  writer  in  Tkt 
Sturs  mid  ritri  pi  s: 

Visiting  Chateau  Thicrr\  in  tin  spring 
of  this  year,  you  would  have  found  a 
town  set  in  a  fair  and  peaceful  countryside, 
proud  of  its  sheep-crowded  pasturage  and 
rich  in  its  vines  and  eherry-treee  a  litth 
town  of  7,000  people,  no  larger  than 
Rochester,  Minn.,  or  Red  Bank.  X.  .1. 

And  this  town  i-  a  shrine  for  French 
pilgrims,  not  because  of  the  battles  fought 
in  its  streets,  but  because  it  was  the  hom< 
of  t  he  master  of  fables,   La  Fontaine. 

Tin  French  of  all  ranks  and  ages  lo\. 
their  poet  of  chateau  Thierry.  When  in 
the  earl\  stages  of  t lie  Revolution  the  in- 
furiated mob  in  Pari-  gave  thenuelvte 
over  to  the  September  massacres  of  blooaYt 
memory,  and  thousands  of  prisoners  wen 
butchered,  one  woman  was  spared  for  no 
other  reason  than  becausi  sh<  was  tin 
granddaughter  of  La  Fontaine.  French 
children  hear  hi-  fables  in  the  nursery  and 
know  them  l>\  heart.  Their  fathers  and 
mothers  find  summed  up  in  them  all  their 
philosophy  of  lite. 

It  was  at  Chateau  Thienw  that  La  Foii- 
tain<     «;i-    Master  of    the    Water-    and    tin 

Forests.     It  was  there  he  made  friwids  with 
the    wandering   dog,    the   toiling   ant,    the 
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'Gfo?  /ita*  Beautiful  Car  in/lmerica 


A  Message  to  50,000  Paige  Owners 

This  summer  it  is  your  duty  to  "stay  off  the  railroads,"  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that  Uncle  Sam  needs  them.  Stick  to  the 
highways  for  both  long  and  short  trips — plan  an  automobile 
vacation.  Do  this  and  you  will  release  a  vast  amount  of 
equipment  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies. 

Remember  that  you  are  a  better  business  man — a  more  helpful 
citizen — because  you  own  a  Paige  car.  Use  that  car  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night.  Call  upon  its  speed  and  power  to  meet 
the  demands  of  these  tremendously  active  days. 

Depend  upon  it  absolutely — because  it's  a  Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT 
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Noted  General 
Pays  Tribute 
to  Tobacco 


Larus  &  Brother  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen: 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  that  smoking  was 
unhealthy  until  I  read  an  article  on  Military 
Leadership  and  Training  written  by  a  high 
Army  Officer. 

This  Officer  said:  "If  you  don't  smoke  a 
pipe,  learn,  and  teach  your  men  to  smoke  a 
pipe  ;  it  quiets  the  nerves  wonderfully,  and 
gives  one  steadiness  that  is  so  necessary  for  a 
military  man." 

The  next  time  I  went  to  town  I  went  to 
Primm's  Tobacco  shop  and  asked  for  a 
real  pipe  tobacco,  and  they  gave  me  a  tin  of 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
sure  there  with  the  nerve-quieting,  satis- 
fying qualities.  I  have  not  tried  Edgeworth 
Ready -Rubbed  yet,  but  it  has  got  to  go 
some  to  equal  the  Plug  Slice. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  S.  W.  Jones, 

1st  Lieut.  Inf.  R.  C. 

Thank  you.  Lieutenant 
Jones.  May  you  live  long 
and  prosper  and  come  to 
wear  the  five-pointed  star 
on  the  collar  of  your  uni- 
form. 

Incidentally  you  will 
find  in  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  the  same  quality 
as  in  Plug  Slice — 
the  only  difference 
being  in  the  form  it 
comes  to  you. 

The  suggestion 
of  the  Army  Officer 
you  quote  interested 
us  so  much  that  we 
looked  up  the  rest  of 
his  advice.  He 
turned  out  to  be  an  old 
French  cavalry  officer. 
Gen.  de  Brock,  and  he  had  the  following 
further  advice  for  his  officers: 

"Every  trooper  should  be  encouraged  to 
smoke  a  pipe.  Why,  because  it  will  keep 
him  awake.  The  pipe  is  a  means  of  diversion 
which,  far  from  interfering  with  the  trooper's 
performing  his  duty,  attaches  him  to  it  and 
renders  it  less  burdensome.  It  soothes  him, 
kills  time,  banishes  unpleasant  thoughts,  and 
keeps  the  trooper  in  bivouac  and  near  his  horse. 

"In  a  campaign,  where  men's  resources  are 
so  limited,  there  is  nothing  so  trifling  as  to  be 
devoid  of  value.  The  pipe  is  a  medium  of 
exchange,  of  pleasure  and  of  duty  in  the  frater- 
nal associations  of  our  military  life;  in  certain 
cases,  when  loaned,  it  becomes  a  veritable 
means  of  relieving  distress." 

We  will  wager  General  de  Brock  was  beloved 
by  his  officers  and  troopers,  besides  being 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  things  military. 

Havea  sample oi  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
on  us.  Edgeworth  doesn't  suit  every  pipe 
smoker,  hut  so  many  pipe  "cranks"  and  pipe 
"'tans'"  have  come  to  it  as  '"the  thing"  after 
j  cars  of  searching  that  we're  willing  to  chance 
it  suiting  you. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  convenient  sizes  to 
suit  all  purchasers.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
in  pocket-size  package  is  Lie.  Other  sizes, 
SOc  and  <>">c.  The  Hi-ounce  tin  humidor  is 
si. .'.'»,  16-ounce  glass  jar  $1.30,  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  is  15c,  30c,  65c  ami  $1.20.  For  free 
samples,  write   to    l.aitis  &  Brol her  Coinpain  , 

6  South  -'1st  Street,  Richmond,  Ya. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  —If  your 
jobber  cannol  Bupplj  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladlj  send  youaone- 
or  two-dozen   carton  of  any  size  ox  the  Plug 

Slice  <>r  Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel  post 

at  same  (nice  you  would  pa\  jobber, 


mounting  lark — all  the  animals  of  the 
countryside  who  move  in  his  fables.  It 
was  there  he  wrote,  "The  Wolves  and  the 
Ewe,"  of  which  the  moral  is  the  motto  of 
his  people  in  this  year  of  trial: 

"We  can  conclude  from  this  that  one 
must  war  continually  with  the  wicked. 
Peace  is  all  very  well  in  itself,  I  admit, 
but  of  what  use  is  it  with  enemies  who  are 
faithless?"    

LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


T  IEUT.  LELAND  E.  DOUTHIT,  of 
-^  Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  member  of  the 
55th  Co.,  5th  Regiment,  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  He  is  not  yet  twenty  years 
of  age,  but  he  has  been  "over  the  top"  six 
times.  In  the  last  engagement  he  was 
wounded  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant. In  a  letter,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Dallas  Journal,  he  writes  to  his  mother: 

I  want  you  to  be  brave,  little  mother, 
like  you  have  been  all  through  the  long 
days  that  have  passed  since  I  saw  your 
sweet  face  last.  You  must  be  proud  of 
me  and  forget  the  ugly  side  of  this  war, 
since  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  bled  for 
my  country. 

You  saw  in  the  papers  of  a  certain 
date  how  the  marines  distinguished  them- 
selves against  the  enemy,  yet  in  our  reck- 
lessness we  paid  the  price  that  both  sides 
must  pay.  Tho  outnumbered,  we  made 
the  Boche  retreat  with  great  losses. 

I  am  now  in  an  American  hospital, 
surrounded  by  American  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  receiving  the  very  best  at- 
tention. I  was  wounded  early  in  the 
morning  of  June  7  while  in  action  against 
the  retreating  Huns,  after  six  days  of 
hard  fighting. 

My  wound  is  not  dangerous,  so  I  hope 
to  be  back  with  my  company  before 
many  weeks.  I  am  happy.  The  doctor 
says  I  am  doing  fine,  so  what  more  could 
I  ask  for?  I  surely  have  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, since  the  only  fever  I  have  had  was 
the  first  day  I  was  wounded. 

I  hear  that  all  the  marines  are  to  be 
decorated  for  valor.  If  we  did  anything 
more  than  any  other  red-blooded  American 
would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  don't  believe  we  did;  yet,  in 
the  many  hard-fought  battles  to  come 
between  American  and  Hun,  they,  the 
Americans,  can  all  use  the  marines'  battle- 
cry,  "  We  shall  never  retreat." 

Tell  the  sister  and  brother  that  I  am 
thinking  about  them  now,  that  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think  about  you  all. 
When  I  went  "over  the  top"  I  was  so  busy 
killing  Boche  I  didn't  have  time  to  think 
about  anything  else. 


Ralph  Swarting,  who  is  a  Lieutenant  of 
Company  A,  102  Machine-Gun  Battalion, 
writes  of  the  spiritual  effect  of  the  war  on 
"the  boys  over  there."  •  Lieutenant  Swart- 
ing is  a  member  of  the  Kingshighway 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  St.  Louis,  and  was 
for  years  identified  with  the  Sunday- 
school.  In  a  letter,  which  is  printed  by 
the  Church,  the  Lieutenant  writes: 

No  doubt  you  have  seen  hoys  -many 
boys — leave  their  homes  and  habits  and 
put  on  our  uniform.  And  also  you  have 
seen  many  of  those  same  boys  after 
a  few  months  of  training.  Judge  for  your- 
self as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  ph\sieall\ 
better  men.      But    now    comes  the  question 


as  to  their  spiritual  welfare  and,  above  all, 
what  effect  the  "honors"  of  war  and 
sudden  death  will  have  upon  them. 

I  have  seen  them — hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  them — in  their  rest  billets, 
before  they  went  into  the  line,  during 
battles,  and,  above  all,  after  they  came 
out  of  the  line.  And  oh,  how  proud  I  am 
to  be  an  American.  For  these  men  have 
"been  there,"  and  have  looked  death  in 
the  face  and  have  seen  what  a  little  thing 
it  is.  All  those  conceits  and  selfish  de- 
sires of  men  who  dwell  with  men  in  our 
vaunted  civilization  come  to  be  little 
things  out  here.  Everything  is  so  differ- 
ent— so  big — that  the  little  things  just  slip 
out  of  sight. 

This  war  is  not  turning  out  hardened 
young  men  who  can  look  upon  suffering 
and  misery  unmoved.  1  have  seen  acts 
of  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice  over  here 
that  were  even  above  that  accredited  to 
women,  the  most  gentle  and  sweetest  of 
God's  creatures.  I  have  seen  men  who, 
in  civilian  life,  would  have  refused  a  crust 
to  the  beggar  on  the  street,  give  their 
emergency  ration  to  a  total  stranger.  One 
of  my  own  men,  after  fighting  fourteen 
hours,  worked  as  a  volunteer  stretcher- 
bearer  for  eight  hours,  making  trip  after 
trip  across  a  field  that  was  being  torn  up 
with  shell-fire.  And  all  this  time  he  was 
helping  to  carry  out  men  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  And  these  are  the 
men  who  are  coming  home,  big  in  faith, 
washed  of  the  sordidness  and  smallness 
of  life,  strong  in  body  and  with  a  great  love 
for  God  and  their  country. 

Just  the  other  day  a  Company  Com- 
mander was  speaking  to  me  about  his 
company.  Out  of  250  men  there  were  at 
the  time  the  company  was  organized 
100  who  were  Poles,  some  of  whom  could 
hardly  speak  English.  But  these  men 
will  not  come  back  as  Poles,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  good  loyal  Americans  at  that. 
For  when  a  man  goes  forth  among  Ameri- 
cans to  fight  for  America,  it  is  a  certain 
thing  that  out  in  "No  Man's  Land," 
he  is  going  to  have  born  in  him  a  love  for 
that  country  that  shall  stand  as  the  Rock 
of  Ages 

After  being  in  the  trenches  for  almost 
two  months,  the  men  were  relieved  for  a 
well-earned  rest.  They  were  marched  over 
the  roads  for  five  days,  back  to  their  rest 
area,  and  after  just  one-half  day  of  rest  we 
received  a  Special  Order  calling  the  out- 
fit back  into  the  line  once  more.  So  at 
noon  we  went  on  to  the  road  again  in  a 
heavy  and  cold  rain.  This  was  the  day 
before  Easter.  We  arrived  at  our  first 
stop  (for  the  night)  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  found  that  there  were  not  enough 
billets  for  the  men.  After  the  animals 
had  been  cared  for  and  the  guns  cleaned  and 
dried,  the  men  had  their  meal  and  were 
told  to  turn  in  and  sleep  as  late  as  they 
wished,  for  we  were  not  to  hit  the  road 
again  till  next  afternoon.  However,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  guard  about  3:30 
in  the  morning  with  an  order  from  the 
Colonel  requiring  our  train  to  be  started 
at  seven  o'clock.  We  had  the  men 
turned  out  of  bed  at  I  a.m..  the  animals 
cleaned,  fed,  and  watered,  and  the  gun- 
carriages  and  caissons  loaded  and  off  o\  <  r 
the  road  about  seven,  .lust  about  this 
time  "mess  call"  and  the  church  bells 
began  to  sound.  Presently  men  began  to 
straggle  up  to  me  by  ones  and  twos,  asking 
permission  to  miss  their  breakfast  and  go  to 
[  church.  I  issued  a  general  notice  that 
any  of  them  who  wished  to  mighl  go  to 
church,  but   that   it   would  mean  that   the\ 

would  have  to  do  without  their  mess.    Over 

two-thirds  of  the  company  went  to  church. 
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INFORMATION    ITEM 

The  fact  that  Electric  Arc-  Welding  repaired,  and  has  made  usable, 
the  German  ships  maliciously  damaged  ar  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
has  been  previously  announced  in  these  pages. 

But  the  name  of  the  apparatus  which  was  employed  by  the  hngineers 
in  charge  of  the  work  was  not  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

The  Wilson  Electric  Arc  Welding  System 

USED     WITH 

Wilson  Specially  Prepared  Welding  Metals 

was  in  every  case  successful  in  repairing  the  cylinders  and  other  metal 
parts  of  the  following  vessels. 


Formerly 


THE  VATERLAND 

GEORGE  WASHING  ION 

KAISER  W1LHELM  II. 

KRONPRINZESSIN  CECIL1E 

FRIEDRICH   DER  GROSSE 

PRINCESS  IRENE 

GROSSER  KURFLRST 

KONIG  WILHELM  II. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

BARBAROSSA 

ARMENIA 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

NASSOVIA 

PISA 

CINCINNATI 

AMER1KA 

BULGARIA 

RHEIN 

PRIX/   EI  PEL  FRIEDRICH 


Now 

THE  LEVIATHAN 

GEORGE  WASHING  ION 

AGAMEMNON 

MOUNT  VERNON 

HURON 

POCAHONTAS 

AEOLUS 

MADAWASKA 

PRESIDENT  GRAN  I 

PRESIDENT   LINCOLN 

MERCURY 

ARMENIA 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

NANSEMOND 

ISONOMIA 

ASCUTNEY 

COVINGTON 

AMERICA 

HERCULES 

SUSQUEHANNA 

DeKALB 


Arid   Others 

WILSON  WELDER  &   METALS   COMPANY,  Inc. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Copyright  1918.  by  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Kubber  Company 


Used  By  More  Motorists 
Than  Any  Other  Tube 

Forty  per  cent  of  all  new  cars — such  cars  as 
Locomobile,  Packard,  Cadillac,  Franklin, 
as  well  as  those  of  lesser  price  —  are 
equipped  at  the  factory  with  Goodyear 
Tubes.  The  quality  of  Goodyear  Tubes, 
and  their  unmatched  efficiency  in  service, 
have  made  them  the  largest  selling  brand 
in  the  world. 


IDEAS  WANTED  ^awS 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

Soc  postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Leading  oil  producers 
use  Art  Metal 


HERE  are  just  a  few  of  the  leaders  of 
the  oil  industry — there  are  more 
than  40  others — using  ART  METAL: 

Standard  Oil  Co. 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Kentucky  Petroleum  Producing  Co. 

Mexican  Petroleum  Co. 

Sinclair  Refining  Co. 

Gulf  Refining  Co. 

Ohio  Oil  Co. 

Texas  Co. 

Art  Metal  construction  Co. 

JAMESTOWN,    NEW    YORK 
Originator!  of  Steel   Equipment        •         Founded   1887 


Art  m«taTC 


Steel  Office  Furniture,  Safes  and  Files 


DECLINES  TITLES  AND  ESTATES  FOR 
"UPLIFT  WORK"  IN  AMERICA 


thll   jJvCTtl! 

U  number  3 
of  a  series 


A  LTHO  George  Alexander  Philips  Hat 
■**•  dane-Duncan  has  inherited  an  earldom, 
a  viscountship,  and  a  barony  by  the  death 
of  his  bi-other,  the  Earl  of  Camperdown, 
he  will  wear  none  of  the  titles  nor  accept 
the  estates  that  go  with  them  in  England 
and  Scotland,  preferring  to  remain  plain 
Mr.  Duncan,  of  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Of  course  there  is  no  way  for  Mr. 
Duncan  to  avoid  being  the  Earl  in  fact, 
but,  he  says:  "Long  ago  I  decided  not  to 
accept  the  property  if  my  brother  died  be- 
fore I  did.  You  see,  I  am  seventy-three 
years  old,  and  if  I  took  charge  of  the  estates 
I  would  manage  them  for  but  a  few  years 
at  the  most."  Says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun: 

The  value  of  these  properties  is  very 
large,  but  Mr.  Duncan  did  not  see  fit  to 
voice  an  estimate.  The  change  will  be 
made  with  little  disturbance,  he  said,  in 
the  way  he  has  directed;  much  less  than 
if  he  took  the  affairs  over  himself. 

Mr.  Duncan  does  not  pose  as  a  bene- 
factor because  of  what  he  has  done. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  "pose"  in  his  nature. 
He  admits  that  by  the  refusal  he  is  making 
the  way  clear  to  follow  his  own  interests 
and  activities.  These  are  principally 
the  charity  works  in  which  he  is  engaged 
in  Boston  and  which  are  valued  highly 
in  the  community. 

Yet  there  was  still  another  reason  for 
the  refusal.  Mr.  Duncan  did  not  wish  to 
leave  America  and  take  up  residence  in 
England.  He  has  lived  in  America  thirty 
years  and  he  admits  the  many  ties  that 
have  grown  up  in  this  period  are  such  as  he 
does  not  wish  to  sever. 

Mr.  Duncan  wears  his  seventy-three 
years  well.  His  looks  and  manner  speak 
clearly  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion. He  is  of  amiable  disposition,  sym- 
pathetic to  the  troubles  and  worries  of  the 
poor  and  handicapped,  yet  of  keen,  even 
brilliant,  mentality. 

He  is  an  engineer  by  profession  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  the  active  head  of  one 
of  London's  largest  concerns,  employing 
about  15,000  hands. 

The  peerage  of  Camperdown  was 
created  in  1797.  Admiral  Adam  Duncan 
was  then  made  a  baron  and  viscount  for 
his  Aictory  over  the  Dutch  Fleet  off  the 
Netherlands  village  of  Camperdown.  Two 
of  the  seats  of  the  estate  are  al  Camper- 
down in  the  old  Scottish  burg  of  Dundee 
and  at  Gleneagles,  Auchterarder,  Perth- 
shire. The  English  seat  is  at  Shipston-on- 
Stour.  The  late  Earl  succeeded  his  father 
in  1K(S7.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Lord- 
in-Waiting  to  Queen  Victoria  and  in  1870 
became  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
serving  four  years. 

By  bis  refusal  to  accept  the  title  and 
estates  which  are  justly  his.  Mr.  Duncan 
further  delines  the  honor  of  occupying  a 
seat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords. 

While  Mr.  Duncan  may  decline  to  make 
use  of  the  titles,  which  are  a  pari  of  the 
honors  bestowed  upon  his  family,  he  is  not 
relieved  by  British  law  of  his  status  as  an 
earl,  or  of  the  obligations  pertaining  to 
the  peerage. 

It  is  possible  for  a  commoner  to  refuse 
elevation   tO   the    House  of   Lords  if  a   new 

peerage  is  offered  to  aim  by  the  Crown. 


I  IK'    i.iifitu\     iti^i-si    ji>i     .  iff^ff.M     ni.    iyiu 


and  iln  number  of  coronets  that  have  thus 
been  declined  is  much  greater  (ban  is 
generally  known.  V.  Cunliffe  Owen,  writ- 
ing in  The  Sun  on  this  subject,  says: 

Main  refuse  tin-  honor  <>n  account  <>r 
the  vastlj  increased  expense  involved  l».\ 
the  fitting  maintenance  <>!'  the  dignity. 
Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  sonic  time  Ain- 
bassador  at  Washington,  \\a>  a  ease  in 
point.    The  late  Sir  Edward  Malet,  scion 

of  a  house  that  figures  in  Domesday  Book, 
and  the  founder  of  which,  William  E.lalet, 
was  connected  by  marriage  with  W  illiani 
the  Conqueror,  declined  a  peerage  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  post  of  Ambassador  at 
Berfin  because  it  would  have  entailed  a  loss 
of  precedence  to  his  w  ife.  Lady  Krmintnuh 

Malet,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 

lie  was  a  baronet,  that  is  to  say,  a 
commoner.  As  the  wife  of  a  commoner 
she  did  not  descend  to  his  level,  but  en- 
joyed the  precedence  of  the  daughter  of  a 
duke,  her  father  being  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford.  As  such  she  had  the  paa  of 
countesses,  that  is  to  say,  the  wives  of 
earls,  of  viscountesses,  and  of  the  better 
halves  of  the  barons,  lu  fact,  she  ranked 
immediately  after  the  marchionesses.  Had 
her  husband  accepted  the  offer  of  a  peer- 
age in  the  form  of  a  barony  that  was 
tendered  to  him  she  would  have  become 
a  peeress  of  the  realm  and  entitled  to  the 
prerogatives  of  a  peeress,  but  would 
have  been  compelled  to  take  her  place  at 
the  Very  tail-end  of  the  baronesses,  and 
would  have  been  outranked  by  the  wife 
of  every  baron  the  creation  of  whose  peer- 
age antedated  that  of  her  own  husband. 

There  are  also  men  who  prefer  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  blue-blooded 
but  untitled  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain 
to  having  a  place  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
roster  of  peers  and  their  oft  historic  name 
obscured  by  some  mushroom  title. 

Finally,  there  are  men  who  decline 
peerages  because  they  fear  that  it  would 
affect  either  their  independence  of  judg- 
ment or  their  political  interests.  The 
late  John  Walter,  owner  of  the  London 
Times,  was  the  second  member  of  his 
dynasty  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a  peerage, 
determined  to  keep  his  great  paper  free 
from  any  suspicion  at  home  or  abroad 
of  being  influenced  by  the  Government. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  refused  an  earldom, 
preferring  to  die  as  he  had  lived — a  great 
commoner — and  being  also  reluctant  to 
handicap  the  political  prospects  of  his 
eldest  son,  Austen,  by  exclusion  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  would  have 
followed  his  inheritance  of  a  peerage.  His 
widow,  daughter  of  Judge  Endicott.  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
Cleveland  Administration,  out  of  respect 
to  his  memory  declined  the  earldom 
prest  upon  her  after  his  demise  by  King 
George  in  recognition  of  "Fighting  Joe's" 
great  services  to  the  Empire.  She  remains 
on  record  as  the  only  American-bom 
woman  to  whom  a  peerage  in  her  own 
right  has  been  tendered  and  also  declined. 

It  is  said  of  William  E.  Gladstone  that 
he  would  have  accepted  a  peerage  in  his 
old  age  if  he  could  have  taken  his  tit  1* 
from  the  city  of  Liverpool,  where  lie  was 
born.  This,  however,  was  bitterly  op- 
posed by  Lord  Hawkesbury  whose  ma- 
ternal grandfather  had  been  the  last  of  the 
Earls  of  Liverpool,  of  the  Jenkinson  line,  and 
who  considered  the  title  a  family  preroga- 
tive. But  the  inheritance  of  peerages  may 
not  be  dodged.    Says  the  writer  in  The  Svn  : 

In  their  younger  days   Lord   Middleton, 


and  use  this  powder  for 


u 


your  tender,  bleeding  gums 


jj 


Only  dentists  understand  the 
real  dangers  of  neglect  in  earing 
immediately  and  properly  for 
spongy,  tender,  bleeding  or 
receding  gums  warning  signals 
of  pyorrhea. 

Pyorrhea  attacks  and  destroy 
the  gum  tissues  and  bony  sockets 
which  hold  the  teeth  in  place. 
Mastication  becomes  painful; 
the  gums  ache  and  bleed;  teeth 
loosen  and  eventually  fall  out; 
the  general  health  is  affected 
by  the  bacteria  developed  under 
pyorrhetic  conditions. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  the 
preparation  most  widely  pre- 
scribed by  dentists  to  prevent 
pyorrhea  and  to  aid  in  restoring 
affected  gums  to  a  normally 
healthy  condition.  As  a  part  of 
the  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocide 
Method,  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
has  demonstrated  its  value  in 
maintaining  gum  vitality  and  in 
correcting  all  unhealthy  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  pyorrhea. 

The  Dentinol  and  Pyorrho- 
cide Method  originated  in  the 
Pyorrhocide  Clinic,  New  York, 


ten  years  ago.  A  staff  of  scien- 
tific investigators  and  dental 
specialists  devoted  many  years  to 
studying  the  causes  and  effects  oi 
pyorrhea  and  how  it  could  be 
prevented  and  treated  success- 
fully. Dentinol,  to  be  applied 
by  the  dentist,  and  Pyorrhocide 
Powder,  to  be  used  at  home, 
were  developed. 

Since   1908  dentists    from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  application  of  tin 
method.     It  is  being  used    suc- 
cessfully by  thousands  of  dentists. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder's  effec- 
tiveness is  due  to  the  presence  of 
Dentinol  in  combination  with 
other  healing  ingredients.  Used 
twice  daily,  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
acts  quickly  and  surely.  It  relieves 
tenderness ;  heals  bleeding  gums. 
Spongy  gums  are  made  hard  and 
firm.  Their  power  of  resistance 
against  pyorrhea  infection  is 
increased. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  retards 
tartar  formation.  It  cleans  and 
polishes  the  teeth. 


Tooth,  gum  and  mouth  health  can  he  maintained  only  by  co- 
operating with  a  dentist  and  by  the  regular  use,  twice  daily, 
of  a  medium  like  Pyorrhocide  Powder  compounded  to  meet 
the  requirements  proved  essential  by  years  of  scientific  re- 
search and  clinical  experience. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a  dollar 
package  contains  six  months'  supply.  For  sale  by 
all    dental    supply    houses    and    good    drug    stores. 

THE  DENTINOL  Sc  PYORRHOCIDE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
u:-.    BROADWAY,  NEW  VORK  CIT\ 


Sold  for  years  exclu- 
sively upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  dental 
profession.  Effective  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of 
pyorrhea  but  also  in  itN 
prevention,  when  usee 
regularly  as  a  dentifrice 


Send  for  Free  Sample 
and   Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder,  to- 
gether with  our  educa- 
tional booklet  on  the 
causes,  effects,  treat- 
ment and  prevention 
•  >f  pyorrhea. 
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Have  You  Met  This  Kaiserite? 


NAIL  LIES 

LIKE  THESE: 

THAT  Red  Cross  supplies  are  being  sold 
to  shopkeepers  by  dishonest  Red  Cross 
officials. 

THAT  the  Masonic  orders  have  protested 
against  allowing  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus to  build  recreation  huts  for  soldiers. 

THAT  interned  German  prisoners  are 
being  fed  five  meals  a  day. 

THAT  this  is  "a  rich  man's  war"  or 
"a  business  man's  war." 

THAT  farmers  are  profiteering. 

THAT   nine   American   warships    were 

sunk    in  a  disastrous  engagement  in 

the  North  Sea. 


YOU  FIND  HIM  in  hotel 
lobbies,  smoking  compart- 
ments, clubs,  offices  and 
even  in  homes.  He  thinks  it's 
clever  to  repeat  "inside  facts" 
about  the  war.  He  is  a  scandal- 
monger of  the  most  dangerous 
type. 

He  repeats  all  the  rumors, 
criticisms  and  lies  he  hears 
about  our  country's  part  in  the 
war.  He  gives  you  names, 
places,  dates.  He  is  very 
plausible. 

But  if  you  pin  him  down,  if 
you  ask  him  what  he  really 
KNOWS  at  first-hand,  he  be- 
comes vague,  non-committal, 
slippery.  He  tries  to  make  you 
think  that  the  Government  can 
fool  you,  if  you  are  willing  to 
let  it — but  it  can't  fool  him. 
No,  siree!    He's  too  smart. 


J- 


People  like  that  are  hurting 
your  country  every  day.  They 
are  playing  the  Kaiser's  game. 
They  are  fighting  against  this 
country.  They  are  making  it 
harder  to  win  the  war. 

Through  their  vanity  or  cu- 
riosity or  TREASON  they  are 

CONTRIBUTED  Til  mil  Ml  DIVISION  OF  ADVERTISING. 


helping  German  propagandists 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent. 

For  every  lie  that  has  been 
traced  originated  with  a  Ger- 
man spy.    Don't  forget  that. 

There  was  the  one  about  the 
President's  Secretary.  It  was 
said,  and  said  again,  and  spread 
broadcast,  that  Mr.  Tumulty 
was  convicted  of  treason  and 
shot  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
That  lie  was  easily  scotched  by 
a  public  statement  from  Mr. 
Tumulty  himself. 

But  other  lies  are  more  in- 
sidious— harder  to  down.  In 
another  paragraph  some  of 
them  are  told.  But  they  are 
only  a  few  of  many. 


They  arc  taken  from  a  pub- 
lication, issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information, 
called: 

"  THE    KAISERITE 
IN  AMERICA" 

101   GERMAN    LIES 

This  little  book  describes  the 
methods  of  Germans  here  and 
quotes  101  lies  that  have  been 


nailed  by  a  newspaper  which 
took  the  trouble  to  run  them 
down.  It  will  be  sent  to  you 
upon  request. 

Get  the  Facts  from 
Washington  ! 

Get  in  the  fight  to  stamp  out 
this  malicious  slander.  As  you 
travel  about  the  country  or 
even  in  your  social  life  at  home, 
run  down  these  lies.  Call  the 
bluff  of  anyone  who  says  he 
has  "inside  information."  Tell 
him  that  it's  his  patriotic  duty 
to  help  you  find  the  source  of 
what  he's  saying. 

If  you  find  a  disloyal  person 
in  your  search,  give  his  name  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington  and  tell  them 
where  to  find  him.  It  is  your 
plain  and  solemn  duty  to  fight 
the  enemy  at  home  by  stamp- 
ing out  these  lies.  Where  shall 
we  send  your  copy  of  this 
book  ?     It's  free! 

COMMITTEE    ON 

PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

8  JACKSON    PLACE 
WASHINGTON.    D.  C. 


II.  S.  l."\     I   i'mMM.  ON  l-l'lil.lC  INKOKMATION 
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THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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then  William  St.  John  Brodriok,  M.P.; 
Lord  Cur/on,  then  George  Nathaniel 
Curzon,  M.l\,  and  Lord  •Coleridge,  then 
Bernard  Coleridge,  M.P.,  and  now  a 
judge  of  the  King's  Bench  Division  <>f  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  associated  them- 
selves with  several  other  politically  am- 
bitious eldest  sons  of  peers  in  a  movement 
to  enable  men  situated  like  themselves, 
with  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
decline  the  succession  of  the  family  honors 
on  the  death  of  their  respective  fathers, 
and  to  retain  all  the  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  a  commoner  in  lieu  of  those 
of  a  peer.  Each  of  them  was  convinced 
that  his  political  future  and  his  chances 
of  becoming  Prime  Minister — the  dream 
of  every  embryo  statesman  —would  be 
irretrievably  ruined  in  the  event  of  his 
being  compelled  to  leave  the  lower  for  the. 
upper  house  of  tho  Imperial  legislature. 
To  such -an.  extent  is  the  House  of  Lords 
regarded  as  the  tomb  of  all  aspirations  to 
th  •  Premiership  that  when  a  promising 
politician  is  elevated  to  the  peerage  he  is 
usually  described  as  having  been  "kicked 
up-stairs." 

The  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  careful  examination  by  the  highest 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  and  by  the  prin- 
cipal legal  experts  of  the  opposition,  who 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  suc- 
cession to  a  peerage  was  not  optional; 
that  an  heir  had  no  power  to  refuse  his 
succession  to  the  peerage,  and  that  the 
very  moment  the  succession  to  a  peerage 
took  place,  through  the  death  of  a  peer, 
the  next  heir,  while  becoming  endowed 
with  all  the  prerogatives  and  immunities 
of  his  new  rank,  ipse  facto,  forfeited  those- 
of  a  commoner,  including  his  electoral 
franchise,  unless  his  peerage  happened 
to  be  an  exclusively  Irish  dignity. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Coleridge,  his  anxiety 
to  escape  from  the  inheritance  of  his 
father's  peerage  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  he  knew  that  his  removal  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords  would  entail  the 
sacrifice  of  his  lucrative  practise  as  a 
member  of  the  bar,  all  the  more  indis- 
pensable to  him  since  he  was  without  any 
private  fortune  and  had  become  estranged 
from  his  father  on  the  subject  of  the  latter's 
second  marriage  to  a  quite  young  woman, 
to  whom  the  old  gentleman  bequeathed 
every  vestige  of  the  property  over  the 
disposition  of  which  he  had  any  control. 

Romance  has  played  its  part  in  several 
instances  where  a  peer  has  refused  to 
make  any  use  of  family  honors  or  titles, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  being  the  case 
of  Thomas  Morton  Berkeley,  sixth  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  of  which  the  writer  in  The 
Sun  says: 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  and 
Queen  Mary,  the  ancient  Barony  of 
Berkeley  was  transformed  into  an  earldom. 
The  fifth  Earl,  prior  to  his  accession  to  the 
family  honors,  fell  in  love  with  a  wonder- 
fully pretty  girl,  Mary  Cole,  a  daughter 
of  a  village  butcher  and  a  chambermaid  at 
Berkeley  Castle.  On  succeeding  to  the 
earldom  and  estates  he  introduced  her 
everywhere  as  his  wife,  giving  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  had  secretly  married 
her  some  years  previously  and  had  kept 
the  union  from  becoming  known  for  fear 
of  offending  his  father. 

There  were  at  the  time  several  children 
born  of  this  alleged  secret  union,  the  eldest 
of  whom  became  known  everywhere  by  his 
father's  second  title  of  Viscount  Dursley, 
as  which  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  some  strange  reason  or  other,  possibly 


io  silence  any  question  which  might  arise 
in  connection  with  bis  alleged  secret  mar- 
riage in  the  Berkeley  parish  (  hurch  in  L785, 
the  fifth  Karl  went  through  another  cere- 
mony of  marriage  with  his  wife  in  17!>f>  at 
Lambeth,  and  subsequent  Io  this  Lambeth 
wedding  three  more  sous  were  horn. 

When  the  fifth  Earl  died  in  1810  his 
oldest  son.  Lord  Dursley,  then  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  i lie  cus- 
tomary application  to  the  Crown  for  a 
writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a;;  sixth  Karl  of  Berkeley.  Thereupon 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
parents'  first  and  secret  marriage  in  178") 
was  raised.  After  prolonged  legal  pro- 
ceedings the  Committee  of  Privileges  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  great  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  found  themselves 
compelled  after  a  very  careful  and  searching 
investigation  to  decide  against  the  validity 
or  even  the  very  existence  of  the  1785 
secret  marriage,  and  placed  on  record  their 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  documents 
produced  in  support  thereof  were  forgeries 
and  that  the  people  concerned  in  their 
production  had  been  guilty  of  forgery, 
perjury,  and  conspiracy. 

Lord  Dursley  himself  and  his  brothers 
were  exculpated  from  any  guilty  cognizance 
of  the  alleged  crime  and  were  held  to  have 
acted  throughout  in  good  faith.  More- 
over, the  dead  Earl  was  excused  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  been  prompted  by 
parental  love  and  by  devotion  to  his  wife, 
against  whom  no  criminal  proceedings 
whatever  were  instituted.  So  universal 
indeed  was  the  sympathy  for  the  ex-Lord 
Dursley,  thus  declared  to  be  illegitimate, 
that  George  IV.,  then  Regent,  created 
him  a  peer  in  his  own  right  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  while  by  his  father's 
will  he  remained  in  possession  of  the  castle 
of  Berkeley  and  of  all  the  ancestral  estates. 

No  opposition-  was  made  to  this  by  his 
brother,  Thomas  Morton  Berkeley,  the 
eldest  son  born  after  the  Lambeth  mar- 
riage in  1796.  In  fact,  Thomas  declined 
to  assume  the  earldom  or  to  take  his  seat 
in>  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Berkeley, 
in  response  to  the  summons  of  the  Crown, 
on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  he  would  be 
accepting  the  verdict  of  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
acknowledging  the  illegitimacy  of  his  elder 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond,  the  dishonor  of  his  widowed  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  devoted,  and 
the  charges  of  forgery,  perjury,  and  con- 
spiracy imputed  to  his  dead  father.  He 
never  married  and  went  through  life  as 
plain  Thomas  Morton  Berkeley,  disen- 
franchised as  a  peer  and  sacrificing  the 
voice  that  he  would  otherwise  have  had  in 
the  determination  of  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  On  his  death  the  earldom  passed 
to  a  very  distant  cousin. 

The  new  Earl  of  Camperdown  has  made 
his  home  in  Boston  ever  since  his  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  John  Dore,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  the  widow  of  John  James  Blanch- 
ard,  of  Boston.  She  died  several  years 
ago,  and,  says  The  Sun: 

As  all  Mr.  Duncan's  associations  and 
interests  are  centered  in  and  around  that 
city,  where  he  has  many  friends  and  his 
stepsons,  the  children  of  his  American 
wife,  men  to  whom  he  is  much  attached,  he 
very  naturally  does  not  relish  the  idea  of 
breaking  these  ties  and  transferring  his 
abode  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  from  which  he 
has  been  so  long  absent  and  almost  forgot- 
ten. In  fact,  altho  he  might  return  thitheras 
a  peer  of  the  realm  he  would  be  a  stranger. 


Shelltex  Rimmed 

Shuron 

EYEGLASSES  AND  SPECTACLES 

For  Outdoors,  Too 

"V/OU  can't  "keep  your 
eye  on  the  ball"  if 
you're  conscious  of  your 
glasses.  Shelltex  Shur- 
ons  stay  on  comfortably, 
and  are  as  good-looking 
as   they  are  serviceable. 


It  will  pay  you  to  insist  on 
the  genuine,  which  always 
bear  the  nane  Shur-on  or 
Shelltex  in  the  bridge.  They 
cost  no  more. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Makers  of  rimmed  and  rimless  Shuron 
eyeglasses  and  spectacles.  Established  1864. 


SPAN1SH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


ON     ALL     PHONOGRAPHS    '. 


Llk«  Lenrnin*  a  iun  —  ana  as  easy  "  Our  Liitc  Lecord 
repeat  the  ourraot  accent  and  pronunciation  until  jou 
know  It.     Faniiij  and    friends  enjoj  language  atudj  bj  the 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

and  Rosenthal's   Practical  Llnguistry 

Ujied  and  rt  com  mended  br  educators  in  leatXrg  colleges. 
F.  M.  C,  French    Military     Conrersatlon,    with     records 
I  en.      Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD  ' 
902  Putnam  Bldg.     2  W.  45th  Street,  N.Y. 


Boston 
Garter 


Quality 
First 


You  can 
see  at  a  glance 
that  quality    is 
our  first  consider, 
ation    in    making 
the  Boston  Garter. 


Velvet 

Grip  clasps  , 

protect    hosiery. 

For  complete 

satisfaction    get 

the  Bosto'n  Garter. 


GEORGE  FROST   CO.. Makers.  BOSTON 
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Simple    in    Construction 
Unfailing   in   Performance 
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Qreater  Motor  Power 

EVERY  motorist  loves  to  hear  the  slow,  pow 
erful  chug-chug  of  his  motor  when  he  throt- 
tles down  and  opens  his  exhaust.  If  Atwater 
Kent  equipped,  he  knows  that  his  power  will  not 
fail,  in  a  tight  place  in  traffic  or  on  a  bad  road. 
That  powerful  chug-chug  at  low  speeds  is  a  certain 
sure  sign  that  his  spark  is  just  as  hot  and  regular  at 
three  miles  as  at  thirty. 

Replace  the  magneto  on  your  last  season's  car  with 
Atwater  Kent  Scientific  Ignition  and  get  additional 
thousands  of  miles  of  satisfactory  motor  service. 

Atwater  Kent  MpcWorks  ■ 

Wnilaaelbkiw 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO  4939  STENTON  AVENUE 


PARENT  AND  CHILD 


\  treatise  on  tin'  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
.  hild.  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  LL.D..  F.R.S..  M.Sc.  in  which 
h.-  says  many  interesting  things  about  children,  their 
viewpoints,  how  best  they  may  be  influenced  and  handled, 
etc.  This  book  has  been  hailed  as  a  sane  and  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  of  children,  as  well  as  to  an 
mi  h  ritandinij  of  the  responsibilities  of  parents.  Every 
father  and  mother  should  read  it. 

umo.  ilolh,   'it  cents'   '•v   mail,  $8  cents 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Soldiers  Soothe 

^Skin  Troubles 

with  Cuticura 

.  Soap,Ointment/faloum25c.each.  Sam- 
'i  plea  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  63,  Boiton." 


Discoveries  That  Vindicate  The  Bible 

Amazing  archeological  discoveries  havs  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  which  art-  of  tin-  most 
vital  importance  to  every  Bible  etude  It.  Original  manuscripts  dug  "P  i"  Egypt  are  found  to  answer  con- 
clusively many  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at  the  Pible  and  detend  many  of  the  Scriptural 
passages  which  have  ben  constantly  attacked.  Writings  centuries  oldo  than  any  previously  discovered 
have  been  unearthed  and  their  priceless  contents  translated.  Some  of  these  vJve  striking  proof  of  the 
accurate  political  and  ee>  graphical  knowledge  possessed  by  New  Testament  writers,  and  shatter  many  of 
the  claims  of  destructive  criticism.  The  whole  fascinating  etorj  of  these  discoveries  in  told  simply  and 
clearly  in  this  important  new  book, 

The  New  Archeological  Discoveries 

and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  Mew  Testament  n  '  snulrn  M.  Cobrrn.  !>.!).,  I.itt  1  >.  In  a  vivid  and  fascinating  way, 
the  Author  present*  the  wonderful  monuacripl  rod  tbeli  itory  oi  the  life  and  cuttomi  ol  the  earnest  (  bTUtlanjjdfnw- 
inK  the  most  remarkable  parallel!  between  the  modei  ol  living  of  that  period  and  oi  our  own.  The  book  contains 
iu. in,'  rtrildnv  Illustration    "i  th<     culpture,  irenitecture,  etc.,  which  have  been  brought  to  light,      rhls  remarkable 

vol  nine  will  provide  I'a   (a    .    I  .  'HI  hen,  Lecturer  ,  and  othei   Bible    l  udrnls  with  a  rich  si  ore  ol  valu  able  and  nei-«-->ar\ 

material  and  will  give  to  the  geni  ral  reader  much  won h  while  entertainment  and  Information. 

A  large  book-  fcflwrfjqififfa)  Soawd  in  cl<nh;  price  S  i  net:  by  mail,  t  t.ift. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE.     NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Culinary  Hint.— In  making  a  sugarless 
oseberry  pie,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  out 
e  gooseberries,  too. — Kansas  City  Star.  - 


Or  a  Nurse.— Unele  Chess  Nutt  says  it's 
getting  to  the  point  where  when  a  fellow's 
sick  he  has  to  join  the  Army  to  get  a 
doctor. — St.  Louis  Republic. 


Matrimonial  Alterations. — "  Agnes  mar- 
ried a  self-made  man,  didn't  she?  " 

'  Yes.  bu<  she  has  compelled  him  to  make 
extensive  alterations." — Boston  Transcript. 


Conservation. — "  I  wish  I  had  a  bab\ 
brother  to  wheel  in  my  go-cart,  mama," 
said  small  Klsie.  "  My  dolls  are  always 
getting  broke  when  it  tips  o\er." — Chicago 
Daily  News. 


Efficacious  Remedy. — "  When  I  shit: 
the  tears  come  into  my  eves.  Whal  can  I 
do  for  this?  " 

"  Stuff  cotton  in  your  ears." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Days  of  Usefulness. — In  these  work-or- 
tight  days  some  men  are  already  useful. 
some  achieve  usefulness,  and  others  have 
usefulness  thrust  upon  them. — Bonner 
Springs  Chieftain. 


Why  He  Needed  a  Lawyer. — Lawyeb 
"  Are  you  aware,  sir.  that  what  you  con- 
template is  illegal?  " 

Client — "  Certainly.       Whal     do     yon 
suppose  I  came  to  consult   you  for?  "- 
Boston  Transcript. 


Sharing  the  Joy  of  Life. — The  only  real 
happiness  in  this  life  springs  from  doing 
things  for  others,  and  nothing  gives  n» 
greater  pleasure  than  bringing  our  loved 
ones  a  box  of  candy,  of  which  we  are  very 
fond. —  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


Save  'Em  for  Coal.— Tin  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  frowned  on  the  envelop 
plan  of  serving  sugar  in  restaurants,  but 
perhaps  the  idea  ought  not  to  he  abandoned 
altogether.  The  envelops  ma\  be  hand} 
to  serve  coal  in  next  winter. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


But  Don't  Fit  Like  It.  "  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  chance  that  people  will  he  in- 
quired to  wear  clothes  made  of  paper?" 

"Shouldn't    be    surprized.      They    have 
already  made  a  start.     Some  of  this  sum- 
mer's    designs     look     like     wall-paper." 
Washington  Star. 


Evolution.-  *  Do  yoo.  believe  the  old  as- 
sertion that  a  politieian  is  a  statesman  out 
of  a  job?" 

'"Not  altogether,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "  Sometimes  a  statesman  gets  ■ 
job  and  turns  politician  trying  to  hold  on 
to  ii ."      Washington  Star. 


When  the  Censor  Sleepeth.  --  Is  it  an\ 
wonder  print-paper  is  scarce?  asks  tin 
Aii'hi>ou  Olobe.  a  Chicago  paper  takes 
up  an  entire  half  page  with  a  picture  of  a 
young  man  ami  young  woman  embracing, 
with    i lie   following    printed    beneath    it: 

"'1  will  never  lo\  e  another  man.'  -ai.. 
Theodora,  "and  then  their  lips  mei  toe 
one  last  kiss,  in  which  it  seemed  the\  ex- 
changed their  \  i -r\  SOUls."  O  censor, 
where  i*  tin   chlh?      rVfl  ' 
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Easy. — "  Pa,  what  is  an  income  tax?" 
"  Aiiything  we  buy  at  the  preBenl  prices, 
my  son."  —Boston  Transcript. 


Planning  Their  Vacation.  Perhaps  Em- 
peror Charles  and  his  wife  are  quarreling 
about  where  they  shall  ^o  on  their  loii"; 
vacation.      Kansas   City  Star. 


Hard  Up.  —  Abdul-Hamid  attempted 
Bllioide  Beveral  times.  Think  of  a  sultan 
of  Turkey  falling  so  low  that  he  has  no  one 
to  kill  hut  himself. — Columbia  State. 


Adaptable. — "  Is  this  medicine  to  be 
used  only  for  local  application?" 

"  Dear  me,  no;  you  can  use  it  anywhere 
you  happen  to  be." — Baltimore  American. 


Did     'Em     All.— (J unci; it— "  Did     that 

watermelon    I    sold    you    do     your    whole 
family?  " 

CUSTOMER — "Very  nearly.     The  doctor 
is  calling  yet." — Boston   Transcript. 


Too  Literal. —  In  the  last  two  weeks 
twelve  men  and  four  girls  have  been  ar- 
rested in  Coffeyville  for  fighting,  and  The 
Journal  fears  a  misconstruction  has  been 
placed  on  the  work-or-fight  order. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Agreeable     Coincidence. —  Cbeditor- 

'  You  couldn't  ride  around  in  your  fine 

automobile  if  you  paid  your  honest  debts." 

Debtor — "  That's    so.      I'm    glad    you 

look  at  it  in  the  same  light  that  I  do." — 

Boston   Transcript. 


On  a  War-Basis. — His  Honor — "  Rufus, 
didn't  vou  hear  that  you  had  to  work  or 
fight?  " 

Kifus — "  Yaas,  boss,  1  sho'  dun  liver 
dat.  So  I  goes  an'  gits  married  right 
away."— The  State. 


This  Is  from  Boston. — Mother— "That 
young  man  of  yours  is  simply  impossible. 
He  doesn't  like  Shaw;  he  doesn't  like 
Ibsen;  he  doesn't  like  Galsworthy.  Whom 
does  he  like?" 

Daughter  (demurely) — "  Me." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Lucky  Man  ! — C.  R.  H.  writes  back  from 
o  training-camp  where  he  arrived  last  week 
that  he  has  been  equipped  with  shoes 
weighing  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds 
apiece,  lie  presumes  from  that  that  he 
has  been  selected  to  kick  the  Kaiser. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


First  Shipping  Board. — "  We  got  this 
boat  together  in  remarkably  short  time," 
remarked  Noah  jubilantly,  as  he  stood  off 
and  surveyed  the  ark. 

"Yes,"  replied  Japheth.  "All  we  had 
to  do  was  to  go  ahead  and  build  her  of 
wood.  There  hasn't  been  any  steel  con- 
struction to  stop  and  argue  about." — 
Washington  Star. 


"Pity  'Tis,  'Tis  True."— "  Article  II. 
Between  Austria- 1 1  unwary,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Ukrainian  Peoples'  Republic 
on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  these  two 
Powers  border  one  another,  those  frontiers 
will  exist  which  existed  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  between  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy  and  Russia.  Further 
north,  the  frontier  of  the  republic,  he- 
ginning  at  Tarnegrad,  will  in  general  follow 
the  line  of  Bilgerey  to  Sroe/.eber/.s/.vn. 
Kraanostau  Pugaszce,  RacLzyn,  Meshi- 
hei.  Sarnaki,  Selnik.  Wysekelitowsk. 
Kamietslitowsk,  Prushany,  and  to  Wydo- 
zowskyesee." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


RIKER 


Some  Three  and  Four  ton  trucks  are  available 
for  delivery  to  plants  and  contractors  whose 
transportation  service  must  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  war-time  efficiency. 


BU I LT   BY 


T  H  E 


LOCOMOBILE 

OF  AMERICA    ■    Bridgeport,   Conn. 


CO 


HAY  FEVER  RELIEVED  vest-pocket  standard  dictionary 


j^n^  flfflsiBn  By  the  Carence  Nasal  Shield 

/  /       \  ^    S  ientific,    Mechanical    D 

i®l   {#>)  Designed    Especially    for    the    Relief 

.  V     ^^x^  >y  from  Hay  Fever.    Address 


CARENCE  NASAL  SHIELD  CO. 

3330  Olive  8treet  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  28.0M 
Vocabulary  terms:  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  30  cent-:  blue  moroccoette,  50 
cents:  red  leathei  each  edition  ha-  thumb-notch 

index.    Postage  -  tra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    -    New  York  and  London 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT 

IF  YOU  USE 


\      If 

V  / 
Whiting-Adams  BRUSHES  " 


■ 


FOR  SALE  BY 

DEALERS  EVERY.WHERE 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  telling  about  Whiting-Adams  Brushes 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

John  L.  Whiting- J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  Boston,  us.  a. 

Brush    Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Ycafis.  and   the    Largest   in   the   World 
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Lift  Corns  out      j 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops    of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  he  lifted 
ot'f   without   a   twinge   of   pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  arid 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store    in    the    United  States   or  Canada. 

The  Edwatd  We«lev  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

— A  >\:-erlisrm>  til 
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LftJU 


For  Hay  Fever  and 
Summer  Colds 

Luden's  give  real  comfort  to  nose 
and  throat.  Many  uses.  Popular 
with  soldiers  on  dusty  hikes  and 
drills.  Luden's  allay  thirst  and  re- 
fresh the  mouth.  You  use  Luden's 
in  winter— try  them  in  summer,  too. 

■  ■■■■■■■■M«««B««««« 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL 
COUGH 
DROPS 


Give 

Quick  > 
Relief* 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


THE   WAR 


THE    ALLIES    OFFENSIVE 

July  24. — The  French  bulletin  reports  the 
capture  of  Breey  with  an  advance  of 
Franco-American  troops  of  more  than 
three  kilometers  at  certain  points.  The 
Americans  recapture  Epieds  and  Trugny- 
Kpieds,  and  pass  beyond  Courpoil.  The 
French  on  their  right  take  five  cannon, 
fifteen  machine  guns,  and  much  ma- 
terial. The  French  report  that  the 
total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by 
them  on  July  23  north  of  Montdidier  is 
1.8.r)0,  including  52  officers.  They  also 
took  4  guns,  45  trench-guns,  and  300 
machine  guns. 

The  British  report  several  successful 
raids  and  active  hostile  artillery-action. 

The  Germans  claim  the  repulse  of  all 
Allied  thrusts  and  the  recapture  of 
Villemontoire. 

July  25. — The  French  report  continued 
progress  to  a  depth  of  three  kilometers 
at  certain  points,  with  the  capture  of 
Oulchy-la-Ville,  Hill  141,  the  village 
of  Coiney,  and  most  of  Tournelle  Wood. 
A  violent  enemy  attack  southwest  of 
Reims  is  beaten  back  with  the  capture 
of  100  Germans. 

General  Pershing  reports  continued  Amer- 
ican advance  with  the  capture  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  Forest  of  Fere. 

The  British  report  a  number  of  minor 
actions  with  reciprocal  raids  and  artil- 
lery-activity. 

The  German  report  claims  the  repulse 
of  all  Allied  attacks. 

July  20. — The  French  report  the  capture  of 
several  positions  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Marne  and  an  advance  of  about 
a  mile  in  the  Champagne,  where  1,100 
prisoners,  200  machine  guns,  and  7 
cannon  were  taken.  The  prisoners 
captured  on  the  25th  are  now  reported 
to  number  700.  At  another  point  200 
prisoners  and  20  machine  guns  were 
taken  and  south  of  the  Ourcq  the  Ger- 
man prisoners  numbered  many  hun- 
dreds. The  important  town  of  Oulehy- 
le-Chateau  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

The  British  report  the  repulse  of  hostile 
attacks  at  various  points  with  the 
capture  of  several  scores  of  German 
prisoners. 

The  Germans  claim  the  repulse  of  Allied 
attacks  all  along  the  line. 

A  dispatch  from  the  French  headquarters 
says  that  the  Germans  have  now  lost 
practically  all  the  ground  captured  in 
their  great  attack  of  July  15,  in  addition 
to  the  recent  losses  of  other  territory. 

July  27. — The  French  report  the  Germans 
retreating  along  the  whole  front  north 
of  the  Maine,  whose  right  bank  has 
been  widely  cleared,  with  an  advance  of 
more  than  nine  miles  northeast  of 
Chateau  Thierry  and  the  capture  of 
hundreds  of  prisoners. 

The  British  bulletin  reports  the  usual 
raiding  and  artillery -activities. 

The  German  report  tells  of  increased 
fighting-activity  along  the  British  front, 
but  says  that  on  the  line  between 
Soissohs  and  Reims  the  fighting  showed 
"a  marked  decrease." 

July  28. — The  French  report  a  continua- 
tion of  their  "onward  march."     Thej 

have  crossed  tin  ■Ourcq  and  penetrated 
into  Fere-eii-Tardenois  and  occupied 
Antlnua.v  and  Ois\  -et-Yiolainc. 

The  British  report  the  capture  of  prison- 
ers in  successful   raids. 

The  German  report  sa\  s  that  on  the 
German  Crown  Prince's  battle-front 
"the    daj     passed    quietly,"    but    the 

penetration  of  the  German   first    line   in 

ili.  <  'hampagne  i>  admitted. 


July  20. — A  powerful  increase  in  the  Ger- 
man resistance  is  reported  in  the  French 
war-bulletin,  despite  which  the  Franco- 
American  forces  made  new  progress 
with  the  capture  of  Grand  Rozoy, 
Cugny,  the  Butte  Chalmont,  Sergy, 
Roncheres,  and  other  territory,  and 
hundreds  of  prisoners. 
The  British  report  taking  143  prisoners 
in  minor  operations. 

The  Germans  report  the  voluntary 
evacuation  of  their  positions  between 
the  Ourcq  and  the  Ardre.  without  dis- 
covery by  the  Allies,  whose  later  ad- 
vance was  engaged  by  the  German  rear- 
guards. Certain  regiments  are  highly 
complimented  for  their  distinguished 
conduct. 

July  30. — A  great  counter-attack  by  the 
Germans  is  reported  in  dispatches  from 
Paris,  but  in  spite  of  it  the  Americans 
beat  the  Germans  back  nearly  two  miles 
north  of  Fere-en-Tardenois  in  terrific 
fighting.  The  French  captured  Rom- 
igny  and  pushed  their  way  further  up 
the  Ardre  Valley. 

The  British  report  that  Australian  patrols 
surrounded  and  captured  the  village 
of  Merris  along  with  169  prisoners  and 
several  trench-mortars  and  machine 
guiis. 

The  German  report  claims  the  repulse  of 
the  British  in  the  region  of  Merris  and 
the  repulse  of  heavy  and  repeated 
French,  British,  and  American  attacks 
in  the  Marne  salient. 

A  dispatch  from  American  Army  Bead- 
quarters  reports  that  the  Franco- 
American  advance  has  captured  tre- 
mendous stores  of  German  ammunition 
abandoned  in  the  hasty  retreat  of  the 
Crown  Prince. 

THK    WAK    IN    THE    A1K 

July  20. — A  dispatch  from  Paris  says  that 
Second  -  Lieutenant  Coeffard,  of  the 
French  Army,  has  won  fifteen  aerial 
victories  in  fifteen  days,  breaking  all 
records. 

A  Washington  dispatch  relating  the 
activities  of  the  French  Air  Service  Bays 
that  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  June 
French  airmen  dropt  6(X)  tons  of  high 
explosives  on  the  German  trenches, 
railways,  and  munition-works.  Over 
2,000  combats  occurred,  in  which  19H 
German  planes  were  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured and  161  others  were  probably 
destroyed,  against  a  loss  of  72  French 
machines.  On  July  25  French  aviators 
brought  down  7  enemj'  machines  while 
IS  more  were  brought  down  by  Anglo- 
French  units.  French  aviators  dropi 
over  thirty-eight  tons  of  bombs  on 
enemy  works,  causing  fires  and  explo- 
sions," and  British  aviators  dropt  four 
tons. 

A  London  dispatch  says  that  British 
aviators  brought  down  25  German 
machines  and  forced  down  6  others  out 
of  control,  on  the  25th.  Fifteen  British 
machines  failed  to  return.  Several 
factories,  airdromes,  trains,  batteries, 
and  other  hostile  works  were  BUOCess- 
fully  attacked. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Siamese  Legation 
in  Paris  announces  that  more  than  500 
native  airplane  pilots  have  been. trained 
in  Siam  and  will  soon  take  up  active 
service  in  France. 

Two  aviators  are  killed  by  accident  at  the 
Buffalo  aviation-field. 

July  27.      Lieutenant    Fonck.  says  a   Paris 

dispatch,     has     won     three     new     aerial 

victories,  bringing  Ids  total  to  fifty-nine. 

A    London   dispatch    reports   that    British 

aviators    have    destroyed    six    German 

machines  and  dri\  en  down  eighl  OUt  of 
control  along  the  English  and  Belgian 
.■oasts,  with  a  loss  of  five  British  ma- 
chines, ami  have  dropt  over  fifteen  tons 

of  bombs  on  German  bases  "with  good 
results." 

A    Turkish   official    report    says    that    (* 
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Four  wheels  and  a  frame  won't  make  a  trailer  to 
be  operated  behind  a  motor  truck. 

A  motor-truck  trailer  must  be  so  designed  that 
every  wheel  takes  care  of  itself  when  meeting  road 
obstruction.  There  can  be  no  whipping  motion, 
no  side-thrust  in  rounding  corners,  —  no  strain  on 
wheels,  frame  or  steering  gear.  The  wheels  always 
must  be  parallel  to  line  of  traction. 

There  must  be  an  absolutely  automatic  steering 
mechanism,  so  that  whether  there  are  one  or  more 
trailers  in  the  train,  each  one  will  follow  in  the 
exact  track  of  the  truck,  'round  corners  and  regard- 
less of  road  conditions. 


There  must  be  prevented  any  and  all  shocks  from 
sudden  starts  and  stops. 

To  travel  4  to  15  miles  an  hour  and  under  load 
— to  back  into  or  pull  out  of  a  crowded  corner — 
to  hitch  up  to  any  truck  and  stay  hitched — to  take 
any  road  day  after  day,  without  injury  to  itself  or 
the  truck — to  pass  through  a  narrow  gateway  on 
a  curve  without  collision — in  a  word,  to  meet  and 
extend  all  the  desirable  conditions  of  modern  truck- 
ing traffic  at  a  profit  to  the  operation,  and  remain  a 
sound,  dependable  mechanical  asset  in  an  enlarged 
scheme  of  transportation,  calls  for  a  vehicle  such  as 
was  never  before  designed. 


Troy  Trailers 


have  gone  through  all  of  this  evolution  of  design  and  test,  re- 
design and  re-test — and  then  years  of  experiment  in  actual 
service, — and  they  have  done  this  with  wonderful  performance. 

Troy  Trailers  do  not  contain  a  single  wagon  part.  They  are 
built  entirely  of  bronze  and  steel,  with  wood  only  in  the  wheels. 

Compound  draw-bar  heads  and  couplings  allow  unimpeded 
motion  in  the  connection  between  the  truck  and  trailer. 

These  coupling  features  take  not  only  the  up  and  down 
and  sideway  fluctuations,  but  all  the  angles  in  between.  The 
truck  can  be  attached  to  either  end  of  the  trailer. 


The  "pull"  is  through  the  frame  and  springs,  and  not  ou  the 
axles  and  whetls.  In  other  words,  the  load  itself  starts  to  move 
before  the  wheels  do.  As  much  engineering  skill  is  required 
in  building  Troy  Trailers  as  it  takes  to  build  the  best  trucks. 

Troy  Trailers  are  made  in  from  1  to  5-ton  capacity,  and 
with  any  type  of  body  desired. 

The  Troy  "Wagon  Works  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio 

Oldest    and    largest    makers  of  Trailers,   making 
possible  highest  gfrade  construction  at  lowest  cost 


(ShowinB  "Liberty"  truck  drawing  two  Troy  Trailer*  at  Cluster  Ship-Building  Plant) 
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Driving  heliind  Conaphorts you  see 

road  obstacles  in  plenty  of  time  to 

sloh v  down  easi/v.    Conaphores  give 

you  500  tt.  range 


How  to  make  night  driving  safe 

Protection  for  yourself— Courtesy  to  others 


ON  strange  roads  or  familiar  highways, 
sate  night  driving  is  chiefly  a  question 
of  safe  and  sufficient  light. 
At  average  speed  you  must  have  long  range 
in  order  to  sec  unexpected  obstacles.     But  any 
long  range  light  that  reaches  the  eves  of  others 
is  dangerous  and  discourteous. 

This   is   why  common    ,-cnse,  science   and 

legislation  agree  that  auto  headlighting  should 

be  restricted   to  a    level   of  42    inches  above 
the  road. 

Why  ordinary  "no-glare" 
devices  fail 

You  know  that  inferior  prismatic  lenses 
dump  so  much  light  directly  in  front  of  the 
car  that  long  range  is  impossible.  You  know- 
that  diffusion  cuts  down  range  by  scattering 
the  light  in  all  directions. 

Only  a  broad,  far-reaching  beam,  definitely 

restricted  to  the  prop,  r  level,  cm   give   head- 


lighting  that  is  efficient  from  vour  viewpoint, 
and  courteous  to  the  oncoming  car. 

Conaphores  give  this  result  because  they 
are  the  product  of  the  noted  optical  labora- 
tories at  Corning  —  manufactured  by  the 
world's  master  glass  workers. 

Why  you  need  Noviol  light 

Just  as  tests  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washington  have  determined  that  Noviol 
Glass  in  goggles  gives  maximum  range  with 
minimum  glare,  so  Noviol  is  now  generally 
recognized  by  motorists  as  the  correct  tint  tor 
headlight  illumination. 

Noviol  Conaphores  eliminate  the  dangerous 
"back-glare"  of  diffused  light  in  fog,  dust  or 
snow  because  they  completely  absorb  the  blue 
and  violet  rays.  For  the  same  reasons  Noviol 
is  the  easiest  light  for  your  eye  to  follow. 

Noviol  headlights,  with  their  unique  yellow 
tint,  flash  a  sure  signal  of  saterv  and  courtesy. 


Jusd  as  a  railroad  engineer  reads  the  message 
of  the  semaphore  lights,  the  oncoming  driver 
knows  instantly  that  he  can  speed  along  with- 
out risk. 

So  it  i>  that  the  same  headlight  glass  which 
gives  you  the  safest,  most  efficient  light,  gives 
others  adequate  protection.  Use  Conaphores 
and  join  with  a  million  otfyer  motorists  to 
make  night  driving  safe. 


Retail  Prices  (per  pair) 

Noviol 

Clear 

Sizes 

Class 

Glass 

5       to    6  j  s  inches  inclusive . 

4.1 

$1.60 

7       to    8  J<2  inches  inclusive. 

.    3.50 

2.50 

8''  N  to   10       inches  inclusive 

4.  i 

3.00 

1 0  !  >j  to  1 1  ' ■_,  inches  inclusive . 

.    6.00 

4.  no 

Pri         i-estol  Rocky  Mountains  35c  more  pel  p.iir 
Sizes  vary  bi  steps ol   '»  inch  at*  nch  size 


Conaphore  Sales   Division 
Kdw  \kd  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mgrs. 

279  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


NO  GLARE 
RANGE  500  FT 


i     WHORE 


PIERCES  FOG 
AND  DUST 


Corning    Glass   Works    World's   Largest   Manufacturers   of   Technical    (.i  tss 
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;iii|)hint  ^    dropt     bombs    on    Constan- 
tinople   Tuefioay    afternoon,    injuring 

.")  persons. 

July  29. — Lieutenant  Nungesser  is  created 
an  officer  <»r  the  Legion  <>r  Honor  for 
his  air  victories,  having  brought  down 
31  German  planes  and  3  observation- 
balloons.  He  has  received  many  wounds 
and  has  been  <-it «*<!  fifteen  times. 
One  aviator  is  killed  and  another  ser- 
iously hurt  in  an  airplane  coll  ion  al 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  British  report  dropping  ten  tons  of 
bombs  upon  enemj  works  along  their 
Front.  They  also  brought  down  t) 
hostile  machines  and  2  balloons,  with 
a  loss  of    '    British    pbnes. 

nil,    irvuv.V    A.vn    ALBANIAN    PRONTO 

July  21.— A  London  dispatch  says  thai 
m  a  brilliant  advance  of  marly  ten 
miles  in  the  valley  of  the  Devoli  River 
in  Albania,  the  French  have  taken 
all  the  heights  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  with  two  villages  on  the  left 
bank,  and  eaptnred  642  prisoners. 
The  French  losses  were  insignificant. 

July  2o.  Koine  reports  signs  of  a  new 
Austro  -  Hungarian  offensive  against 
Italy,  with  German  reenforcements  and 
German  commanders. 

.Inly  2(5. — The  French  in  Albania  report; 
the  repulse  of  Austrian  attacks  ami  the 
•  •apt ure  of  more  prisoners  to  a  total  of 
t>80  since  July  21. 

.Iulyf27. — Rome  announces  that  the  Anstro- 
Bulgarian  counter-drive  has  been  re- 
pulsed at  nearly  all  points.  The  Aus- 
trians  claim  to  have  crossed  the  Semeni 
River  near  Kabni. 

The  arrival  of  a  large  force  of  American 
troops  is  reported  on  the  Italian  front. 
They  were  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

July  28. — The  Italian  merchant  steamer 
GaHbaldi  is  destroyed  by  an  explosion 
200  miles  off  I  lie  coast  of  Brazil,  caused, 
it  is  believed,  l>\  a  dynamite  bomb 
placed  on  board  b\  German  spies. 

July  29.  —Heavy  fighting  is  reported  along 
the  Semeni  River  in  Albania  without 
auy  appreciable  gain  by  either  side. 

July  30. — The  Italian  War  Office  announces 
thai  the  drive  against  the  Austrian 
line  in  Albania  has  ceased. 

The  official  Italian  reports  dealing  with 
the  operations  in  Italy  fell  only  of 
patrol  encounters  and  the  exchange  of 
artillery-tire  during  the  past  week. 

THE    CKNTK  \l,     POWERS 

July  24. — Amsterdam  reports  a  series  of 
peace  suggestions  put  out  by  Germany 
through  the  Spanish  Government,  re- 
nouncing annexations  or  indemnities  in 
t  he  West ;  insist  ing  on  I  he  peace  t  real  ies 
with  Russia  and  Kouinania:  referring 
the  fate  of  Belgium,  1  he  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  and  the  Balkan  question 
to  the  peace  conference;  demanding  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  the  dismantling  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Sue/,  (anal,  and  the 
right  of  Germany  to  use  them  for 
coaling-stations,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  colonial  question  on  the  basis  of 
the  statu*  quo. 

July  2.">.  A  dispatch  from  Bern  reports 
that  several  epidemics  are  raging  in 
Germany,    including    typhus    fever    in 

Berlin. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  says  thai  the 
exchange  of  potatoes  and  coal  between 
Holland  and  derma n\  has  ceased,  ow- 
ing to  the  potato  scarcity  in  Holland. 

July  26.  Revolts  at,  Prague  caused  by 
famine  are  reported  in  dispatches  from 

Switzerland. 

Antwerp  has  been  fined  *200,000.  accord- 
ing to  an  Amsterdam  dispatch,  on 
account  of  patriotic  disturbances. 

Juh     28. — An    official    (ierman    statement 


declares      Field-Marshal      von      Hindi  i. 

burg's  dealt h  to  he  excellent. 

July  20. — A  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  Turkej  i* 
rumored,  bul  not  continued. 
A  reduction  in  the  vveeklv  meat  ration- 
in  German}  is  reported  by  a,  Berlin 
newspaper,   to  begin    August,   12. 

The  German  Government's  demand  for 
second-hand   clothing  lor  war-workers 

and  the  Army  is  said  to  have  brought 
disappointing  results  ami  forcible  requi- 
sition is  hinted. 
Admiral  von  I  lolt/.eiidorff.  Chief  of  the 
German  Admiralty  staff,  has  explained 
to  the  German  press  that  the  German 
[/-boats  find  it  very  difficult  to  sink 
American  transports  on  account  of  the 
strong  convoys,  the  irregularity  of  the 
voyages,  and  the  many  ports  of  em- 
barkation and  debarkation. 

July  30. — An  Amsterdam  dispatch  reports 
that  a  strike  at,  Kalk,  near  ( Jologne,  was 
supprest   by  machine  guns. 

Till     SITUATION   IN    RUSSIA 

July  24. — Advices  from  Moscow  state  that 
a  general-  mobilization  of  the   Russian 

Army  began  on  July  7. 

Soviet  troops  are  said  to  have  abandoned 
the  city  of  Orenburg,  and  hunger 
revolutions  are  reported  in  several 
other  cities. 

Reports  from  Berlin  say  that  more  than 
2(H)  Russian,  Social  Revolutionists  have 
been  shot  by  the  Bolsheviki  for  par- 
ticipation in.  the  assassination  of  the 
German  Ambassador,  von  Aiirbach. 

July  25. — The  Bolshevik  Government,  says 
a  London  dispatch,  has  decided  that 
Allied  intervention  on  the  Aim-man 
coast  is  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  will  take  measures 
accordingly. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
has  received  the  reply  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  President  Wilson's 
proposal  for  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Kussia,  say  the  Washington 
dispatches,  which  report  that  Japan,  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  on  the  principle 
of  non-interference  in  Russia's  internal 
affairs,  will  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
the  military  contingents  which  will 
enter  Siberia,  and  the  Allied  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  unconditionally  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  their  mission. 

July  26. — A  revolt  of  7f>,00<)  peasants  is 
said  to  he  causing  the  Germans  much 
trouble  in  the  Ukraine.  Meanwhile 
the  C/echo-Slov  ak  Army  is  said  to  be 
gaining  uew  successes. 

A  Stockholm  dispatch  tells  of  increasing 
riots  in  parts  of  Russia  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  with  numerous  assassinations 
of  German  soldiers. 

The  National  Congress  of  Turkestan  has 
proclaimed  Turkestan  a  republic  in 
alliance  with  Russia,  according  to  news 
from  Moscow  . 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Army  in  Russia  has 
captured  Simbirsk,  says  a  telegram 
from  Moscow  byway  of  Berlin.  Sim- 
birsk is  on  the  Volga,  and  if  is  described 
as  an  important  grain  center. 

Premier  Lenine,  in  a  speech  at  Moscow, 
describes  the  position  of  the  Soiriet 
republic  as  extremely  acute  in  view  of 
international  complications,  counter- 
revolutionary conspiracies,  and  the  food 
crisis. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
denies  that  a  decision  has  been  reached 
regarding  assistance  to  Russia,  and  says 
that  the  matter  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. 

A   bond lispatch  says  it  is  announced 

official^  there  that  Japan  has  decided 
to  accept  the  American  proposal  to 
assist  the  Czecho-Slovak  armies  in 
Siberia. 

Jul.v  :>().— An  Austrian  report  tells  of  the 
capture    i>>     CzechorSlovak   forces    of 
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several  cities  in  the  Caucasus  and  a  port 
on  the  Black  Sea,  where  two  Russian 
war-ships  were  seized. 

FOREIGN 

July  24. — A  dispatch  from  London  states 
that  the  losses  to  British  and  Allied 
shipping  due  to  enemy  action  or  marine 
risk,  for  the  month  of  June,  totaled 
275,629  gross  tons,  this  being  the 
lowest  record  for  any  month  since 
September,  1916.  The  British  losses  to- 
taled 151,062  tons  and  Allied  and  neu- 
tral losses  114,5(.7.  The  total  losses  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30  amounted 
to  946,578  tons,  which  was  the  lowest 
record  for  any  quarter  since  the  third 
quarter  of  1916.  Sailings  continue  at 
the  high  levels  of  recent  months. 
Steamships  of  500  gross  tons  and  over 
entering  or  clearing  from  United  King- 
dom rorts,  other  than  coastwise  and 
cross-Channel  vessels,  totaled  7,430,386 
tons.  Ihe  total  sailings  for  the  quarter 
ending  ."une  3r)  we:  e  considerably  higher 
than  the  sailings  of  the  two  preceding 
quarters.  The  al  ove  figures  were  an- 
nounced by  th3  Admiralty.  The  state- 
ment shows  for  June  a  drop  in  the 
world's  i  inkimfs  of  81,905  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  May;  37,706  tons  as  com- 
pared with  Aoril,  and  125,834  tons  as 
compared  with  March  of  the  present 
year.  Compared  with  June  of  last 
year,  the  falling  off  is  437,092  tons. 

A  strike  of  munition-workers  began  at 
Birmingham  at  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

It  is  announced  in  London  that  the 
White  Star  finer  Justicia  was  sunk  on 
Saturday  after  an  encounter  of  twenty 
hours  with  t/-boats.  Eleven  of  the 
crew  were  lost. 

July  25. — King  George  awards  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Order  to  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Carpenter,  of  the  American 
destroyer  Fanning,  for  his  work  in  the 
antisubmarine  operations. 
The  British  munition -strike  now  em- 
braces 200.0C0  workers.  Premier  Lloyd 
George  announces  that  all  men  on  strike 
on  or  after  Monday  will  be  liable  to 
conscription. 

July  29.— Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  says  in  a  speech 
in  London  that  there  are  now  more 
than  250  American  war-ships  in  British 
waters. 
The  establishment  of  an  inter-Allied 
Food  Council,  composed  of  the  food- 
control.ers  of  the  Allied  countries,  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact,  says  a 
dispatch  from  London,  where  the  food 
administrators  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  Franc*',  and  Italy 
are  now  in  conference, 
he  munition-strikers  in  England  have 
decided  to  resume  work  immediately. 

DOMESTIC 

July  24. — Four  more  rain-coat  makers  are 
arrested  in  New  York  in  the  army 
graft  plot. 

The    wages   of   railroad    shopmen   are   in- 
creased to  sixty-eight  cents  an  hour  by 
Director-General    McAdoo.    with    pro- 
portional advances  for  other  employ 
in    the   mechanical   departments,   all    to 
be  retroactive  from   January    1.      Be- 
ginning  August    l    eighl    hours  will  I  e 
the  working-day.  with  overtime  at   pa.\ 
and  one-half.     About   500,000  nun  are 
affected  and  the  added  pay  will  amoi 
to  aearlj  $100,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  L.  \V.  Noyes  gives  $2,500,000  to  the 
Universitj    of  Chicago  for  the  edu< 

lion  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
descendants  after  the  war. 
,lnl\  25.  President  Wilson  approves  the 
Use  of  a  gold  star  on  a  Mack  sleeve- 
band  as  an  emblem  of  mourning  for  the 
loss   of   a    member   o(    the    family    in 

defense  of  the  nation. 

The  destroyer  Ward  is  commissioned 
seventy  days  after  her  keel  was  laid  at 
the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard.    Formerly 
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it     required     twenty-four    months    to 
build  ;i  destroy  er. 

Representative  Slayden,  <>f  'Texas,  with- 
draws from  his  campaign  for  renamina- 
i  ion .  following  a  telegram  from  Presidenl 
Wilson  Baying  thai  he  has  oot  sup- 
ported the  Administration. 

The  Food  Administration  restricts  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  home  to 
two  pounds  per  person  per  month  from 
August  1  to  January  I.  Restaurants 
will  receive  similar  orders.  The  new 
restriction  is  due  to  disappointing  ciops 
and  submarine  sinkings. 

In  a  discussion  in  the  United  State- 
Senate  on  peace  possibilities,  all  the 
Senators  who  spoke  declared  a  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Germany  to  be  neces- 
sary before  peace  negotiations  could 
be  considered. 

fifty  thousand  colored  conscripts  have 
been  called  to  the  colors  by  Provost - 
Marshal  General  Crowder. 
July  20. — Federal  indictments  against  21 
minor  officials  and  workmen  are  found 
by  a  grand  jury  in  New  York  charging 
the  theft  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
beef  from  the  Government. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
is  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand 
.Jury  in  New  York  for  transmitting 
telegrams  by  train. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  Director  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  says  in 
an  interview  in  Philadelphia  that  our 
shipyards  will  turn  out  1,200  steel 
ships  a  year  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
I (),()()(), 01)0,  and  an  equal  number  of 
wooden  ships  of  3,500  tons  eaeh. 

Secretary  Baker  announces  that  he  will 
permit  ball-players  affected  by  the  draft 
to  continue  playing  until  September   1. 

President  Wilson  issues  a  statement  de- 
nouncing the  mob  spirit  and  mob 
action  in  America. 
July.  27. — The  War  Department  announces 
its  expectation  that  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  transported  over- 
seas during  July  will  reach  300,000. 
With  the  shipment  of  men  last  week. 
the  total  number  of  American  troops 
embarking  for  France  is  1,250,000. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  reveals  the 
tact  that  there  are  now  US  fully 
equipped  shipyards  in  the  United 
States  and  44  partly  complete. 

Two  spies  are  caught  at  Irvington,  New 
Jersey,  while  igniting  the  fuse  of  a 
bond>  intended  to  demolish  a  munition- 
plant. 

July  28.  -Production  of  soft  coal  during 
the  week  ended  Julv  20  amounted  to 
12,950,000  net  tons,  the  largest  weekly 
production  of  the  coal  year  with  one 
exception,  according  to  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration. The  production  for  the 
coal  year,  however,  is  still  8,912,500 
tons  behind  requirements. 

The  threatened  strike  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  called  off  by  the  union  leaders 
after  a  conference  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Shipping* Board. 

Food-Administrator  Hoover  cables  from 
London  releasing  hotels  and  restau- 
rants from  their  pledge  to  abstain 
entirely  from  wheat  until  harvest,  as 
the  required  wheat-saving  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

July  29. — Encounters  between  United 
States  marines  and  bandits  in  Santo 
Domingo  have  resulted  in  slight  in- 
juries to  one  corporal  and  two  private  >, 
and  the  death  of  twenty  bandits. 

The  Eeyden  Chemical  Works,  the  second 
largest  corporation  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  is  taken  over  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  as  being  under 
German  ownership. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
announces  a  new  policy  of  approving 
American  loans  to  China  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  defense.     • 

A  brush  between  a  submarine  and  a 
naval  patrol -boat  off  Cape  Cod  is 
reported  in  a  dispatch  from  Boston. 
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WAK-COND1TIONS  TO  LAST  LONG 
AFTER  FIGHTING  CEASES 

IN  all  discussions  of  the  war's  end — 
at  least  this  is  the  ease  in  Washington 
and  among  economists  and  military  men 
elsewhere — the  opinion  is  common  that 
whether  the  war  ends  next  year  or  some 
years  afterward,  war-conditions,  such  as  are 
of  chief  interest  to  the  business  public,  will 
continue  for  a  long  time.  Tin  Uuited 
Slates  already  has  become  deeply  enough 
involved  "to  render  any  immediate  exit 
impossible."  Such  is  the  opinion  which  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  finds  prevalent  in  Washington. 
When  hostilities  end  it  is  fully  recognized 
that  war  -  conditions  ''will  continue  for 
several  reasons."  First  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  our 
troops  on  the  battle-front  will  increase 
steadily  from  now  until  the  actual  end  of 
the  war,  and  "the  process  of  bringing  them 
home  will  be  about  as  tedious  as  that  of 
getting  them  over."  Many  believe  that  it 
will  be  even  more  tedious,  because  at 
present  the  process  is  proceeding  with  every 
inducement  for  speed,  whereas  the  return 
voyages  are  likely  to  go  more  slowly  and 
to  be  accomplished  with  a  nmeh  greater 
regard  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
men  themselves.  Other  factors  in  the 
situation  which  the  war  will  leave  us  in 
ait  set  forth  by  the  same  correspondent  as 
follows: 

"It  is  being  further  noted  with  no  little 
force  that  the  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  war  in  relation  to  food-supply  and 
taxation  are  not  likely  to  terminate  for  a 
good  while  after  the  contest  ends.  No  one, 
of  course,  knows  how  soon  the  troops 
would  be  dismissed  after  their  landing 
here,  or  how  many  would  be  kept  in 
permanent  service  for  a.  time.  P]ven  if 
they  should  be  disbanded  as  fast  as  they 
gel  back,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the 
food  question  would  continue  to  be  serious 
and  would  have  1<>  be  dealt  with  on  a  war- 
basis  for  a  good  while,  both  while  they 
were  on  their  way  home  and  while  they 
were  being  reabsorbed  into   industry. 

"  In  the  same  way,  it  is  now  conceded  by 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
i  here  will  be  a  continuing  burden  of  taxa- 
tion  at  a.  very  heavy  rate  for  a  long  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  One  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  committee  estimates 
this  taxation  that  must  lie  levied  an- 
nually through  income  or  excess- profits 
taxes'  as  high  as  $4,000,000,000.  This 
sum  will  be  used  in  part  to  carry  the 
interest  on  bonds  issued  during  the  war, 
but  largely  to  bear  the  added  expenses  of 
Government  during  the  period  in  which 
our  military  establishment  is  being  placed 
on  a  peace  basis  ;i  process  which,  it  is 
now  believed,  will  be  likely  to  take  a  good 
w  bile.  Some  administrative  prophets  figure 
only  $2,000,000,000.  aa  the  permanent  re- 
quired yield  of  the  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes,  but  whatever  it  is  it  will  be 
far  in  excess  of  t  he  sum  heretofore  collected 
in  the  years  when  the  yield  was  onl\  three 
or  four  hundred  millions.  These  facts 
alone  are  believed  sufficient  to  continue  the 
war-basis  of  adjustment  for  a  long  time 
after  the  hostilities  themselves  have  come 

to  a  close. 

"The  recognition  <»r  the  inevitable  con- 
tinuance of  war-conditions  for  a  long  time 
is  unquest  ionabbv  being  taken  advantage  of 

by  so-called  reformers  who  want  to  use 
the  war  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  their 
own  particular  brand  of  reform  and  who 
believe  thai  every  use  should  be  madi  of 
the  conditions  to  insure  the  oontinued 
existence  of  an  extreme  form  of  paternal- 


ism. Government  ownership  of  railroad-, 
government  control  and  allotment  of  the 
supplies  of  this  or  that  form  of  raw  ma- 
terial, government  assistance  to  labor  in 
keeping  up  its  wages  and  securing  to  itself 
a  given  share  of  the  product  of  the  com- 
munity are  merely  items  in  the  program 
that  is  slowdy  being  formulated  by  thost 
who  have  never  before  seen  so  favorable 
a  chance  for  the  fastening  of  the  paternal- 
istic idea  upon  the  community,  and  who 
intend  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  plane 
for  government  activity  are  being  made  a 
long  time  in  advance  even  at  the  present 
time,  members  or  officers  of  some  of  tin 
boards  and  commissions  that  have  been 
brought  into  existence  stating  frankly  that 
they  expect  to  keep  on  'three  to  five  years, 
no  matter  whether  the  war  ends  or  not." 
This  makes  the  period  of  upward  of  tw> 
years  assigned  for  the  closing  of  the  rail- 
road control  after  the  end  of  the  war  seem 
extremely  moderate.  The  continuance  of 
many  boards  and  commissions  with  their 
immense  number  of  employees  will  neces- 
sarily signify  a  similar  continuation  of  the 
cost  of  Government,  which  is  to-day  so 
unprecedentedly  inflated.  It  also  seems  to 
presuppose  a  continuance  of  the  same  gen- 
eral political  control  as  at  present.  These 
factors  are  looming  large  in  the  discussion^ 
and  thoughts  of  members  of  Congress  and 
of  various  administrators,  altho  lit  1 1  * 
attention  has  been  given  to  them  in  public 
thus  far.  The  autumn  campaign  will  un- 
doubtedly— it  is  thought — see  a  consider- 
able ventilation  of  the  facts  and  a  testing 
of  predictions  and  expectations." 

CONFIDENCE  MEN  DUPING  LIBERIA  - 
BOND  BUYERS 

Washington  centers  of  information  ha\« 
been  learning  from  main  points  throughout 
the  count r\  that  buyers  of  Liberty  bond- 
are  becoming  the  victims  of  financial  trick- 
sters who  solicit  and  secun  these  bonds 
from  confiding  owners  as  payment  foi 
various  kinds  of  worthless  securities.  Al 
a  national  conference  in  Washington  of 
government  officials,  bankers,  and  law 
officers,  a  statement  was  made  that  frauds 
of  this  kind  have  reached  hundred-  ot 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  So  serious  ba- 
the situation  become  that,  in  order  to  meet 
it  properly,  representatives  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  Justic  . 
the  Post-office  Department,  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  t  he  Investment  Bank- 
ers' Association,  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  the  War-Industries  Board,  tin- 
Fuel  Administration,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  America,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerci 
of  the  United  States  in  conference  have 
urged  the  passage  of  a  national  blue-skjt 
law.  Meantime  ii  was  decided  to  organize 
vigilance  committees  in  e\er\  community 
in  the  country.  In  further  th  tail  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  writes: 

"The  capital  issues  committee,  which 
called  the  conference.  i-  to  organize 
new  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  had  is- 
sues bureau,  to  stop  fraudulent  stock  is- 
sues and  sale-.  This  bureau  will  act  on 
all  information  t ho  vigilance  committee* 
turn  iii.  T hi-  course  wa-  determined  upon 
because  of  the  ditlicultv  of  reaching  fraud 
perpetrators  under  existing  laws. 

"Lewis  Franklin,  assistant  to  the  8 
retar.x  of  the  Treason  and  director  of 
Libert}  loans,  told  the  conferees  that 
since  the  Treason;  started  the  s;l|.  ,, 
Libert}  bonds  20,000,000  homes  have 
been  \isiied  or  solicited  bj  mail  b\  trick- 
ster-   to    get     their    l.ilterlx     bond-    for    !>:m: 
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FRUITS   OF   THE   SECOND   MARNE   TRIUMPH 


THE  GERMANS  have  twice  Losl  t ho  war  at  the  Marne, 
as  our  leading  journalistic  military  critic  points  out.  In 
1914  they  "lost  the  chance  to  win  the  war  in  the  first 
campaign."  In  1018  they  "lost  the  chance  to  win  the  war  in 
any  campaign;  that  is,  to  win  it  by  a  decisive  military  triumph." 
Thus  Frank  11.  Simonds,  in  the 
New  \ork  Tribune,  summarized 
the  situation  after  the  smashing 
operations  which  wiped  out  the 
Marne  salient  and  won  for  Gen- 
eral  Foch  the  title  of  Marshal  of 
France1.  With  the  retaking  of 
Boissons  and  the  clearing  of  all 
the  ground  south  of  the  Vesle, 
remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
"the  Allied  victory  was  made  as 
complete  and  conclusive  as  was 
the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  of 
which  it  is  in  many  respects  an 
amazing  repetition."  As  a  result 
of  what  Premier  Lloyd  George 
characterizes  as  "the  most  bril- 
liant counter-stroke  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  war,"  the  immedi- 
ate aspect  of  the  conflict  has  been 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  Ger- 
man initiative  on  all  sectors,  for 
the  present  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  paralyzed.  ''The 
German  mind,  as  well  as  the 
German  armies,  is  now  on  the 
defensive,"  remarks  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  "The  Marne  defeat 
has  produced  unspeakable  scenes 
of  despair  in  Berlin,"  admits  the 
Berliner  Tageblatl,  one  of  the 
principal  newspapers  of  Germany, 
which  adds:  "Such  outbreaks  of 
utter  discouragement  and  down- 
heartedness    never    before    were 

witnessed.*'  The  second  battle  of  the  Marne  "has  changed 
the  whole  intellectual  as  well  as  military  aspect  of  the  war," 
notes  the  Washington  Herald,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Foch  counter-offensive  has  thrust  the  probe  deeply  into 
German  psychology,  and  what  do  we  find?  A  nation  which  is 
nearing  the  end  of  its  rope.  A  military  machine  which  is 
magnificently  organized  and  in  perfect  running  order,  but  which 
lack-,  fuel  lacks  fuel  because  the  supply  has  practically  run  out. 
A  people  so  desperately  morbid  that  in  sheer  defense  against 
themselves  they  trust  blindly  to  the  Pan-Germans  and  the 
junkers  to  lead  them  to  that  victory  which  they  have  been 
schooled  for  generations  to  believe  is  theirs  by  divine  right." 


MARSHAL  FOCH. 

For  victory  in  tlio  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  General  Joffre was 

made  Marshal  of  France.     For  victory  in  the  second  battle  of 

the  Maine,  General   Foch   receives  the  same  honor,  which  is 

the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the  French  Government. 


Of  the  effect  of  this  Marne  victory  on  the  Allied  world  the  same 
paper  sa  \ s : 

"We  can  speak  of  German  defeat  now  as  something  more 
than  an  abstraction,  something  more  than  a  vague  hope  of  an 
indefinitely  deferred  future.    We  can  Bpeak  of  German  defeat  a  -  a 

concrete,  tangible  objective  of 
to-morrow  and  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. We  know  now  that  the 
old  defeatist  sentiment  about 
the  German  lines  being  'impreg- 
nable,' and  the  German  armies 
being  unbeatable,  is  a  flabby  bit 
of  silliness.  The  enemy's  vic- 
tories have  been  von,  so  far  as 
the  West  Front  is  concerned,  by 
superior  numerical  forces  and  by 
a  willingness  to  spend  human 
blood  as  no  other  nation  would 
dream  of  doing.  Xow  that  nu- 
merical superiority  has  passed, 
practically,  and  we  find  that  his 
sword  is  not  a  bit  of  finely  tem- 
pered steel,  but  is  very  second- 
rate  indeed." 

Incidentally,  notes  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  the  Crown  Prince 
"has  again  been  shown  the  utter 
futility  of  Ids  dreams  of  captur- 
ing Paris."  Summing  up  the 
results  of  the  battle  on  August  6, 
Premier  Clemeneeau  said: 

"I'aris  is  not  in  danger,  Sois- 
sons  and  Chateau-Thierry  have 
been  reconquered,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  villages  have  been 
delivered.  Thirty-five  thousand 
prisoners  and  seven  hundred 
cannon  have  been  captured,  and 
the  enemy's  high  hopes  before 
the  attack  have  been  crusht. 
The  glorious  Allied  armies  have 
thrown  him  from  the  banks  of 
the  Marne  to  the  Aisne." 


Concrete  evidence  of  the  great 

part    played    by    the    American 

forces  in  "mopping  up"  the  Marne  salient  is  supplied  by  General 

Mangin,  who  on  August  7  issued  the  following  order  of  the 

day  to  the  Third  American  Army  Corps: 

"Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  French  comrades  you 
threw  yourselves  into  the  counter-offensive  begun  on  July  18. 
You  ran  to  it  like  going  to  a  feast.  Your  magnificent  dash 
upset  and  surprized  the  enemy,  and  your  indomitable  tenacity 
stopt  counter-attacks  by  his  fresh  divisions 

"Ninety-one  cannon,  7,200  prisoners,  immense  booty,  and  ten 
kilometers  of  reconquered  territory  are  your  share  of  the  trophies 
of  this  victory.  Besides  this,  you  have  acquired  a  feeling  of 
your  superiority  over  the  barbarian  enemy,  against  whom  the 
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children  of  liberty  are  fighting, 
him." 


To  attack  him  is  to  vanquish 


On  the  same  date  Lloyd  George,  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  military  situation,  paid  this  tribute  to  our 
troops : 

"Everybody  knows  how  gallantly  the  Americans  fought. 
They  fought  with  a  trained  skill  which  no  one  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Their  officers  showed  a  skilled  knowledge  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  men  under  trying  conditions  which  one  could 
hardly  expect  from  men  who  had  not  had  a  year's  experience  in 
war." 

Altho,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  there  is  every 
excuse  for  optimism  "when  we  compare  the 
situation  to-day  with  German  expectations 
six  months  ago,"  we  are  reminded  that 
optimism  which  results  in  a  slackening 
of  effort  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
pessimism  of  the  "defeatists,"  who  argue 
that  a  military  decision  for  either  side  is 
impossible.  "Hold  fast,"  says  Lloyd 
George,  "because  our  prospects  of  victory 
have  never  been  so  bright  as  they  are  to- 
day."   "But,"  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"The  battle  is  not  won.  The  great  autoc- 
racy of  Prussia  will  still  endeavor,  by  vio- 
lence or  guile,  to  avoid  defeat,  and  so  give 
militarism  a  new  lease  of  life. 

"We  can  not  seek  to  escape  the  horrors  of 
war  for  ourselves  by  laying  them  up  for  our 
children.  Having  set  our  hands  to  the 
task,  we  must  see  it  through  till  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement  is  achieved. 

"In  no  other  way  can  we  insure  a  world 
set  free  from  war." 

And  again — 

"The  people  who  made  this  war  are  still 
in  evidence,  and  we  can  not  have  peace  as 
long  as  they  are  predominant  in  the  councils 
of  the  enemy.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  peace  with  the  German 
sword  clanking  on  the  council  table." 


was  no  instance  of  an  unobserved  retirement  to  a  new  line,  as 
when  Hindenburg  abandoned  Bapaume  and  Peronne." 

The  first  battle  of  the  Marne  would  have  proved  the  "decisive 
battle  of  the  world-war,"  according  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  if  Russia  had  remained  in  the  struggle. 
Russia's  defection  restored  the  conditions  of  1914  and  "gave 
Germany  a  chance  for  a  new  bid  for  military  decision."  This 
gamble  was  wrecked  by  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne,  which 
must  be  "decisive  for  the  future  unless  some  one  of  the  nations 
now  allied  against  Germany  follows  the  example  of  Russia  and 
deserts."  Meanwhile  Mr.  Simonds  sums  up  the  heavy  cost 
to  Germany  of  the  second  battle,  in  which  she  lost — 


Certain  striking  similarities  between  the 
first  battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  second 
arc  noted  by  the  New  York  Globe  in  an 
editorial  from  which  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs: 

"In  both  the  Germans  sought  to  divide  the  French  armies, 
and  were  frustrated  by  a  flank  onslaught,  altho  the  crowning 
French  blow  in  the  first  battle,  not  necessary  in  the  second  one, 
was  Foch's  attack  on  the  German  center.  It  is  remarkable  the 
new  German  plan  was  merely  a  readaptation  of  the  old,  and  that 
the  German  Crown  Prince,  with  the  fate  of  von  Kluck  before 
him,  repeated  the  blunder  of  leaving  his  flank  exposed. 

"As  the  two  battles  of  the  Marne  resemble  each  other  strategi- 
cally, so  do  they  in  other  respects.  In  both  the  G  ^rmans  were 
defeated  by  smaller  forces.  In  September,  1914,  French  armies 
of  1,400,000  outmancuvered  and  outfought  German  armies  of 
1,900,000.  The  disparity  this  year  was  probably  as  great, 
altho  the  exact  figures  are  not  likely  to  be  revealed  for  some 
time.  On  July  15  the  Crown  Prince  believed  he  had  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  force,  else  he  would  not  have  at- 
tacked. When  the  bombardment  began  the  Germans  threw  in 
approximately  thirty  divisions,  all  they  could  crowd  in.  The 
French  had  on  the  Mame-Reims  front  probably  not  half  as  many. 
Soth  sides  hurried  up  reenforcements,  one  side  presumptively 
ibout  as  fast  as  the  other.     The  smaller  force  won. 

"The  German  defeat  was  not  because  of  lack  of  supplies  or 
the  cowardice  of  the  German. troops.  The  victory  was  won  by 
superior  generalship,  able  to  function  because  of  the  high  morale 
of  the  Allied  troops  and  the  holding  of  the  line  by  the  Americans 
in  front  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  by  the  French  to  the  east  of 
Reims.     The  German  Army,  once  the  Hank  attack  was  launched, 

was  in  an  impossible  position.     If  it  remained  it  would  have  been 
pounded  to  extinction  by  a  centering  artillery-fire.     Its  only 

salvation  was  in  retreat,  and  retreat  under  lire  is  OOStly.      Here 
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Whose  command,  the  first  American 

Army  Corps,  fought  at  the  center  of 

the  Allied  armies  driving  against  the 

Marne  salient. 


"More  than  a  big  battle,  she  lost  more 
than  the  prestige  of  recent  Ludendorffian 
successes,  she  lost  the  larger  part  of  the 
advantages  acquired  by  the  Russian  col- 
lapse; henceforth  she  will  have  neither  a 
superiority  of  numbers  nor  the  moral  ad- 
vantage due  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  initiative.  She  is  still  strong  enough  to 
attack,  if  she  chooses,  but  each  attack  will 
invite  a  counter-attack,  and  the  more  com- 
plete the  failure  of  the  attack  the  better  the 
chance  of  the  counter-thrust  to  achieve 
important  results.  , 

"Germany  has,  then,  twice  lost  the  war 
at  the  Marne.  On  both  occasions  she  was 
too  strong  to  permit  her  enemies  to  turn  a 
considerable  battle-field  victory  into  a 
Jena  or  a  Sedan.  Gettysburg  was  and  re- 
mains the  best  parallel  in  both  cases.  But 
the  next  time  Germany  attacks,  if  she  does 
attack,  the  issues  of  the  battle  will  be  far 
different.  The  Kaiser's  generals  will  be 
seeking  a  local  success  to  exploit  in  the 
campaign  for  peace  which  will  begin  the 
moment  the  campaign  of  1918  comes  to  a 
close.  We  have  lived  through  the  perilous 
period  of  the  present  year,  we  may  suffer 
rude  knocks  before  the  campaign  is  over, 
but  the  visions  of  continental  defeat,  fol- 
lowing the  Picardy  disaster  and  the  Aisne 
collapse,  have  vanished.  The  great  period 
of  strain  is  over.  We  have  liquidated  the 
Russian  affair  with  a  loss  to  ourselves  in 
battles,  territory,  and  prisoners  which  will 
seem  ridiculously  slight  hereafter." 


Those  who  have  wondered  why  it  took  the 
Allies  so  much  longer  to  destroy  the. Marne  salient  than  it  took 
the  Germans  to  create  it  are  answered  in  an  interesting  dispatch 
from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Times,  in  which  we  read: 

"Uninformed  people  here  who  have  been  hypnotized  by  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  the  Germans  carried  out  their  spec- 
tacular drives  into  the  British  front  from  Cambrai  and  into 
the  French  front  from  Chemin  des  Dames,  are  puzzled  at  the 
seeming  slowness  of  the  Allied  advance  into  the  Marne  salient. 
The  Germans,  they  say,  in  four  days  drove  over  thirty  miles 
right  down  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Marne.  Now  Foch  has  the 
initiative,  why  can't  we  do  the  same'.' 

"As  many  persons»probably  are  saying  the  same  things  on  your 
side,  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  the  radical  differences  in  the 
circumstances,  and  incidentally  to  explain  why  the  last  big 
German  drive  was  such  a  tremendous  success. 

"The  line  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  when  the  enemy  launched 
his  thunderous  surprize  attack  was  held  by  at  most  eight  French 
and  British  divisions,  say  between  NO. (MX)  and  !»().(MM)  men.  who 
were  spread  over  a  front  of  over  thirty  miles.  It  was  impossible 
for  such  a  force  to  withstand  a  sudden  rush  by  a  mass  of  HHI.iHHl 
to  500,000  men  who  had  been  concentrated  in  front  of  them  with 
incredible  secrecy. 

"The  Germans  i>n>kr  through  ohiefly  in  the  center  before  the 
French  reserves  could  !><•  brOUghl  down  to  stem  the  rush  until 
the  enemy  was  well  down  toward  the  Marne.  In  a  single  day 
von  Boehm's  army  advanced  over  ten  miles  because  there  was 
practically  nothing  to  -iop  them. 

"Foch's  surprize  counter-attack  on  the  Bank  of  the  salient 
the  Germans  established  i>\    that  drive  had  to  meet   a  very 
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different  set  of  circumstances. 
The  Allied  armies  were  in  de- 
fensive positions  on  three  aides 
of  the  square,  about  twenty-five 

miles  across,  which  was  filled 
with  a  splendidly  organized 
army  of  between  400,000  and 
.")(M),iMK)  men,  flushed  with  victory 
and  fully  prepared  with  an  abun- 
dance of  guns  and  material  of  all 
sorts  lo  continue  a  triumphant 
advance  on  Paris.  They  were 
admirably  placed  for  the  rail- 
roads to  bring  up  all  their  neces- 
sary supplies,  and  their  reserves, 
instead  of  requiring  three  or  four 
days  to  come  into  battle,  were 
practically  on  the  spot  ready  to 
support  the  great  projected  double 
offensive  into  the  country  south 
of  the  Marne  and  against  Reims. 
In  a  word,  our  advance  has  been 
slower  than  theirs  because  in- 
stead of  having  only  a  thin,  scat- 
tered line  of  80,000  to  <)(),()()() 
men  in  front  of  lis  we  have  had 
a  huge,  well-organized  mass  to 
overcome." 


Still  another  illuminating  com- 
parison is  made  by  Judson  C. 
Welliver  in  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Globe,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  the  Marne 
salient  this  year  with  their  retreat  to  the  Hindenbnrg  line  in  the 
spring  of  1917.     Of  the  latter  he  says: 

"The  battle  of  the  Sonnne,  started  by  the  British  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  the  French  at  Verdun,  grew  into  one  of  the 
vastest  struggles  of  the  war,  coming  to  a  climax  in  which  the 
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overpowering  pressure  of  the 
British  compelled  Hindenbnrg  to 
fall  back  to  a  line  prepared  back 
of  Bapaume  and  Peronne. 
Every  preparation  was  made  he- 
ion-  the  retirement  started,  and 
when  i lie  retrograde  movement 
began  the  Germans  were  able 
to  break  contact  with  the  pursu- 
ing British  throughout  nearly  all 
of  a  long  front." 

But  in  this  year's  retreat,  Mr. 
Welliver  points  out,  conditions 
were  different: 

"When  the  Germans  were 
forced  to  retire  they  were  massed 
on  the  salient,  their  communica- 
tion under  fire,  and  in  a  territory 
they  had  not  had  time  to  grid- 
iron with  necessary  roads.  Their 
intelligence  was  at  fault  in  that 
they  had  not  known  the  disposi- 
tions Foch  was  making  against 
them,  and  this  is  construed  to 
mean  that  their  air  service  has 
now  degenerated  into  a  bad 
second  place.  Of  this  there 
have  been  indications  hereto- 
fore. Apparently  Foch  has 
known  precisely  where  to  place 
his  blows,  while  the  Boche  has  not 
known  where  the}'  were  coming. 
"The  result  is  that  the  present  retirement  took  the  character 
of  a  rout  in  some  areas.  The  retreat  from  the  Somme  cost  the 
Germans  unimportant  losses  in  prisoners,  material,  and  guns. 
In  the  present  case  they  lost  heavily  in  all  these,  and,  moreover, 
were  compelled  to  stand  the  losses  at  a  time  when  they  can  less 
afford  them. 

"After  the  retirement  from  the  Somme,  the  Germans  had  good 
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GETTING   THE   HEAVE   ON  THE  ENEMY. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News 
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From  the  New  York  "  Sun."' 

WIPING  THE   SOISSONS-REIMS   SALIENT  OFF  THE   MAP. 

The  irresistible  counter-offensive  of  the  Allied  forces  shown  in   the  day-by-day  advance  northwest  and  east  of  Chateau-Thierry  northward  to 
the  Vesle  river.     Since  the  salient  was  wiped  out  the  Allies  have  made  further  gains  in  their  northerly  push. 
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reason  to  claim  a  great  strategic  victory.  In  the  present  case 
they  have  given  up  territory,  and  with  it  everything  else  an  army 
can  lose,  but  especially  morale.  The  Allies'  plan  has  been  to  keep 
close  on  the  enemy's  heels  and  not  let  him  break  the  contact. 
In  this  they  have  succeeded." 


OUR   FIRST   STEP   IN   SIBERIA 

JUST  AS  FOCH'S  COUNTER-OFFENSIVE  against  the 
Marne  salient  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  the  West,  so,  the 
New  York  Tribune  remarks,  "the  marvelous  Czecho- 
slovak adventure  turned  it  in  the  East."  Providence,  we  are 
told,  played  into  our  hands  "when  these  ex-prisoners  of  war 
decided  to  be  the  liberators  of  Siberia  and  the  vanguard  of 
Allied  opposition  to  the  Germanization  of  Russia."  Yet,  tho 
we  follow  on  the  Czecho-Slovak  trail  in  Siberia,  the  actual 
sending  of  a  small  armed  force  of  Americans  and  Japanese  to 
Vladivostok  seems  to  many  of  our  editors  a  momentous  first 
step.  To  the  New  York  Evening  Post  "it  is  a  great  adventure 
into  the  unknown  upon  which  the  Administration  has  set  out," 
for  while  we  move  only  step  by  step,  we  can  not  foresee  what 
may  lie  ahead.  Tho  The  Evening  Post  approves  the  President's 
policy  and  his  rejection  of  the  scheme  for  a  great  military  expedi- 
tion, it  will  not  pretend  to  guarantee  success,  for  "at  any  moment 
lions  may  rise  up  in  his  Russian  path,"  such  lions  as  "folk- 
psjchology,  national  pride,  outside  intrigue,  ignorance,  wild 
rumors,"  "mass-passion,  and  race  hatreds."  But,  remarks 
the  Boston  Globe,  "if  it  seems  hereafter  that  we  are  making  slow 
progress  and  our  patience  is  sorely  taxed,  we  can  be  certain  that 
a  drive  of  any  other  sort,  a  merely  military  expedition,  would 
have  trials  and  disappointments  far  more  serious,  even  if  it  did 
not  lead  to  weakening  our  real  military  effort  on  the  Western 
Front."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  is  likewise  convinced 
that  President  Wilson's  way  is  "the  only  way  to  restore  Russia," 
since  it  is  simply  "an  effort  to  help  the  Russian  people  to  help 
themselves."  Such  criticism  of  the  President's  plan  as  appears 
in  the  press  comes  from  those  who  believe,  with  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  that  the  action  was  too  long  deferred;  or  with 
the  Boston  Transcript,  that  our  own  announcement  is  too  ambig- 
uous'and  hesitating;  or  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  that  our 
aid  ought  to  be  on  a  larger  scale. 

But  the  State  Department's  public  explanation  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Japanese action  in  Siberia  emphasizes  our  Government's 
firm  conviction  that  militarj'  intervention  in  Russia  on  such  a 
scale  as  has  been  suggested  "would  be  more  likely  to  add  to  the 
present  bad  confusion  there  than  to  cure  it,  and  would  injure 
Russia  rather  than  help  her  out  of  her  distresses."  Our  Govern- 
ment feels  that  even  if  such  intervention  hurt  Germany  it  would 
be  likely  "to  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  method  of  making  use  of 
Russia  than  to  be  a  method  of  serving  her.'-  For-  "her  people, 
if  they  profited  by  it  at  all,  could  not  profit  by  it  in  time  to  deliver 
them  from  their  present  desperate  difficulties,  and  their  substance 
would,  meantime,  be  used  to  maintain  foreign  armies,  not  to 
reconstitute  their  own  or  feed  their  own  men,  women,  and 
children."  Furthermore,  since  we  are  determined  to  win  the 
war  on  the  Western  Front,  it  would  be  unwise  to  divide  our  forces. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  the  Administra- 
tion's view  that — 

"Military  action  is  admissible  in  Russia  now  only  to  render 
such  protection  and  help  as  are  possible  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks 

against  the  armed  Austrian  and  German  prisoners  who  are  at- 
tacking them,  and  to  steady  efforts  at  self-government  or  self- 
defense,  in  which  the  Russians  themselves  may  be  willing  to 

accept  assistance. 

"Whether  from  Vladivostok  or  from  Murmansk  and  Arch- 
angel, the  only  present  objeol  for  which  American  troops  will  be 
employed  will  !»<•  to  guard  military  stores  which  ma\  subse- 
quently be  needed  by  Russian  forces  and  to  render  such  aid  as 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  Russians  in  the  organization  of  their 

OW  II   self-defense. 


"With  such  objects  in  view,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  now  cooperating  with  the  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Murmansk  and  Archangel. 
The  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  Powers  which  are 
just  now  in  a  position  to  act  in  Siberia  in  sufficient  force  to 
accomplish  even  such  modest  objects  as  those  that  have  been 
outlined. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  therefore  proposed 
to  the  Government  of  Japan  that  each  of  the  two  governments 
send  a  force  of  a  few  thousand  men  to  Vladivostok  with  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  as  a  single  force  in  the  occupation  of  Vladi- 
vostok and  in  safeguarding,  so  far  as  it  may,  the  country  to  the 
rear  of  the  westward  moving  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  has  consented. 

"In  taking  this  action  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  announce  to  the  people  of  Russia  in  the  most  public 
and  solemn  manner  that  it  contemplates  no  interference  with  the 
political  sovereignty  of  Russia,  no  intervention  in  her  internal 
affairs — not  even  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  limited  areas  which 
her  military  force  may  be  obliged  to  occupy — and  no  impairment 
of  her  territorial  integrity  either  now  or  hereafter,  but  that  what 
we  are  about  to  do  has  as  its  single  and  only  object  the  rendering 
of  such  aid  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Russian  people  themselves 
in  their  endeavors  to  regain  control  of  their  own  affairs,  their  own 
territory,  and  their  own  destiny 

"It  is  also  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
send  to  Siberia  a  commission  of  merchants,  agricultural  experts, 
labor  advisers,  and  Red  Cross  representatives,  and  agents  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  accustomed  to  organizing 
the  best  methods  of  spreading  useful  information  and  rendering 
educational  help  of  a  modest  kind,  in  order  in  some  systematic 
way  to  relieve  the  immediate  economic  necessities  of  the  people 
there  in  every  way  for  which  an  opportunity  may  open.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  will  follow  and  will  not  be  permitted  to 
embarrass  the  military  assistance  rendered  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks." 

The  position  of  the  Japanese  Government  has  thus  been  de- 
fined in  an  official  declaration  sent  out  from  Tokyo: 

"In  adopting  this  course  the  Japanese  Government  remain 
constant  in  their  desire  to  promote  relations  of  enduring  friend- 
ship, and  they  reaffirm  their  avowed  policy  of  respecting  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Russia,  and  of  abstaining  from  an  inter- 
ference in  her  internal  politics.  They  further  declare  that  upon 
the  realization  of  the  objects  above  indicated,  they  will  im- 
mediately withdraw  all  Japanese  troops  from  Russian  territory 
and  will  leave  wholly  unimpaired  the  sovereignty  of  Russia  in 
all  its  phases,  whether  political  or  military." 

The  Washington  correspondents  believe  that  the  entire  Vla- 
divostok expedition  will  be  composed  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  of  whom  the  United  States  and  Japan  will 
each  furnish  some  seven  thousand,  and  Britain.  France,  and 
Italy  the  rest.  Major-General  William  S.  Graves  will  command 
the  American  forces,  the  nucleus  of  which  will  be  two  regular 
regiments  from  the  Philippines.  China  is  likely  to  assist  either 
at  Vladivostok  or  along  the  Mongolian  border. 

While  there  may  be  some  disagreement  as  to  the  proper  scope 
of  our  intervention  in  Russia,  the  Brooklyn  /•-*</<//<  believes  that 
"on  the  single  proposition  of  helping  the  Czecho-Slovaks  there 
can  be  no  disagreement  among  people  of  judgment  possessing  the 
common  instinct."  Our  real  plan,  as  the  Baltimore  American 
sees  it,  "is  to  sustain  the  ('/.echo-Slovak  movement  in  Siberia 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  develop  into  a  Russian  move- 
ment— into  a  general  uprising  of  patriotic  Russia  against  Hunnism 
and  Bolshevikism."  The  important  thing,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Newark  News,  "'is  to  keep  the  Slav  struy;<de  for  emancipation 
moving";  therefore  it  suggests  that  "for  the  actual  Bghting  it  is 
better  to  let  the  Slavs  cooperate  with  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  form- 
ing a  nucleus  to  which  the  Russians  can  adhere  as  the  work  of 
organization  proceeds." 

Recent  dispatches  inform  us  that  K).(KH)  Czecho-Slovaks  hold 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  between  Irkutsk  and  Samara,  ami 
that  owing  to  their  activities  and  those  of  Siberian  military  or- 
ganization-   some    fifteen    important    Siberian    towns   have    been 
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THE    CZECHOSLOVAK   TRAIL. 

Eastward  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  came  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  to  find  ships  to  take  them  to  the  Western  Front.  Less  than  20,000 
reached  Vladivostok.  Others,  held  up  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  and  around  Irkutsk,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  railroad  between  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  Volga  and  of  towns  in  the  Volga  region.    Allied  forces  now  hold  the  White  Sea  and  Kola  peninsula  ports,  and  from  Vladivostok  will  help 

the  Czecho-Slovaks  to  secure  unintei/upted  communications  across  Siberia. 


liberated  from  Bolshevik  rule,  including  Omsk,  Tomsk,  Kras- 
noiarsk,  and  Tobolsk.  An  authoritative  statement  given  to  the 
press  in  Washington  thus  described  the  Siberian  military  situa- 
tion on  August  3: 

"The  Czecho-Slovaks  hold  in  European  Russia  the  Volga 
River  for  a  stretch  of  some  200  miles,  from  Kazan  on  the  north 
to  a  place  a  few  miles  south  of  Samara.  Thus  they  are  able  to 
stop  the  transportation  of  grain  from  southeastern  Russia,  the 
only  fertile  part  of  European  Russia  not  yet  controlled  by  the 
Germans.  By  their  occupation  of  Samara  and  Orenburg  they 
hold  the  Turkestan  Railroad  and  prevent  the  exportation  of 
cotton  and  grain  from  central  Asia. 

"They  hold  the  Ural  Mountains  from  Orenburg  in  the  south 
to  Ekaterinburg  on  the  north,  thereby  controlling  also  the  Petro- 
grad  branch  of  the  Siberian  Railroad.  This  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  Germans  to  obtain  platinum  from  the  mines  of  the  Urals, 
from  which  comes  nearly  all  the  existing  suppby  of  platinum. 

"The  Czecho-Slovaks  hold  absolutely  a  long  stretch  of  the 
Siberian  road  from  the  mountains  to  Lake  Baikal;  this  stretch 
runs  through  that  part  of  Siberia  which  best  resembles  the 
prairies  of  western  Canada,  and  supplied  in  the  past  the  cities 
of  northern  Russia  with  flour,  butter,  and  cheese. 

''The  most  immediate  strategic  problem  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks is  to  clear  that  stretch  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  extending 
from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  junction  of  Nikolsk  of  German-Magyar 
forces,  well  armed  and  supported  by  the  Bolsheviki 

"At  present  the  15,000  that  came  first  to  Vladivostok  are 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the 
first  problem  is  to  reestablish  their  contact." 

The  Xew  York  Tribune  thinks  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  hold 
what  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  won,  saying: 

"Japanese,  Chinese,  and  American  troops,  entering  Siberia 
through  Manchuria,  can  break  the  hold  of  the  Bolsheviki  on  the 
section  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  east  of  Lake  Baikal  and  clear 
the  entire  system  from  Vladivostok  to  the  Volga  River.  Then, 
if  an  anti-German  government  at  Moscow  replaces  the  pestiferous 
and  antinationalistic  regime  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  a  new 
East  Front  can  be  established  and  Germany's  grip  on  western 
and  southern  Russia  can  be  challenged.  Even  the  menace  of 
such  a  challenge  will  vastly  weaken  Germany's  striking  power 
on  the  Western  Front." 

In  a  statement  acclaiming  the  new  Allied  policy  toward  Russia, 


Mr.   Sack,  of  the   Russian  Information  Bureau  in  New  York, 
says  in  part : 

"The  success  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  detachments,  amounting 
not  to  more  than  100,000  men,  only  partly  armed  and  equipped, 
is  the  best  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Soviets,  which  they  dominate,  have  no  large  following  among 
the  population,  that  their  rule  was  and  is  a  tyrannic  rule,  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Red  Guards,  a  well-paid 
body  of  armed  men  under  leadership  very  often  of  criminals 
and  former  agents  of  the  Czar,  and  partly  by  German  bayonets. 

"Wherever  the  Czecho-Slovaks  appear  the  Bolsheviki  flee, 
and  the  population  greets  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  friends  and 
liberators,  joining  them  and  reestablishing  order. 

"This  is  .the  beginning  of  the  resurrection  of  Russia.  If 
Russia  now  is  given  economic,  financial,  and  technical  help  on 
the  proper  scale,  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  movement  actively 
supported,  we  will  see  the  Russian  front  reestablished  probably 
not  later  than  the  spring  of  1919.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  patriots,  officers  and  soldiers,  veterans  of  this  war,  will 
begin  to  join  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Allied  detachments,  organ- 
izing around  them  as  around  a  nucleus  for  the  future  Russian 
Army.  The  spring  of  1919  may  see  not  less  than  a  million  men 
standing  at  the  Eastern  Front,  and  against  this  million  Germany 
will  haAe  to  put  up  at  least  a  million  of  her  own,  with  probably 
another  million  guarding  her  lines  of  communication." 

In  at  least  one  respect,  so  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  President  Wilson  has  gained  by  his  cautious  delay  in 
beginning  the  Siberian  adventure,  for — 

"The  Soviet  Government  has  been  weakening  day  by  day. 
For  its  fall  and  disappearance  the  German  authorities  are  now 
preparing  German  public  opinion — and  but  a  short  time  ago  the 
policy  of  the  German  Government  was  to  uphold  the  rule  of  the 
Soviets  over  'remainder-Russia.'  With  revolt  starting  up  in 
province  after  province,  with  section  following  section  in  setting 
up  an  independent  local  government,  the  desirability  of  showing 
nice  consideration  for  the  sensibilities  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
is  not  what  it  appeared  to  be  some  months  ago." 

The  constantly  growing  peril  both  to  the  Bolshevik  regime 
and  German  influence  in  various  parts  of  Russia  from  the  cam- 
paign of  assassination  and  terrorism  is  discust  at  some  length 
in  an  article  in  our  department  of  Foreign  Comment. 
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TO  CALL  ON  OUR  w  UTTERMOST  FORCE " 

WE  SERVE  NOTICE  on  the  German  people  as  well  as 
upon  their  Government  that  tho  300,000  Americans 
in  the  front  line  helped  greatly  to  turn  the  tide  of  war, 
and  tho  the  presence  of  the  three  million  we  could  maintain 
without  changing  the  draft  law  would  insure  Germany's  ultimate 
defeat,  we  intend  to  double  our  draft  Army  to  make  the  defeat 
speedy  and  thorough.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's call  to  Congress  to  extend  the  selective-service  act  to 
include  all  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  sees  it.  Congress  is  expected  to  pass  the 
new  man-power  bill  which  has  been  laid  before  it,  with  some 
possible  modification  of  the  age  limits.  The  wide  popular  sup- 
port given  to  the  measure,  as  reflected  by  the  press,  is,  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail's  phrase,  "a  new  revelation  of  the  in- 
tensity of  America's  determination  to  win  the  war,  to  win  it 
completely  and  without  the  avoidable  loss  of  time."  To  prepare 
for  an  Army  of  some  six  million  men  is  at  once  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  President  Wilson's  "force  without  stint  or  limit" 
theory  and  a  heeding  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's  adjuration  to 
"hit  hard."     It  is  clear  to  the  New  York  Tribune  that — 

"We  need  an  army  in  Europe  of  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
men,  with  reserves  of  equal  strength  to  draw  on.  The  present 
draft  law  can  not  furnish  many  more  than  4,000,000  men  if  the 
selective  principle  is  to  be  respected.  And  of  those  4,000,000 
nearly  1,000,000  will  be  volunteers  under  the  minimum  age 
limit  of  twenty-one  and  over  the  maximum  limit  of  thirty-one." 

It  is,  therefore,  "absolutely  necessary  to  broaden  the  limits  of 
conscription,"  and  from  between  thirty-one  and  forty-five  and 
under  twenty-one,  The  Tribune  is  confident,  "enough  fighting 
men  can  be  drawn  to  sustain  our  armies  at  their  proper  strength." 
Judge  Advocate-General  Crowder  has  studied  the  man-power 
situation  closely  enough  to  predict  just  how  many  men  can  be 
added  to  our  forces  by  the  new  plan.  He  informed  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  that  the  10,028,975  male  Amer- 
icans between  the  ages  of  thirty-two  and  forty-five  woidd  be 
reduced  by  exemptions  for  occupation  and  dependents  to  1,391,- 
884  available  for  Class  1,  while  deductions  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, physical  defects,  and  other  causes  would  bring  the  total 
down  to  601,236.  But  the  boys  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one,  totaling  3,171,671,  would  furnish  1,797,609  actual  fighters. 
The  total  increment  to  the  Army  from  the  two  groups  would  be, 
therefore,  2,398,845.  General  Crowder,  in  a  letter,  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  declared  that  the  authority  to  call  upon  this  new  reservoir 
must  be  obtained  immediately.  For,  he  explained,  the  Class  1 
men  under  the  present  age-limits  (including  the  newly  registered 
men  of  twenty-one)  will  number  only  about  100,000  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  thus  falling  far  short  of  the  200,000  wanted  in  Septem- 
ber. The  men  reaching  twenty-one  since  last  June  might  be 
registered  to  fill  up  the  September  quota.  But  the  50,000  men 
to  be  furnished  by  the  British-Canadian  treaty  would  be  only  a 
"drop  in  the  bucket"  to  meet  the  need  for  150,000  men  in  each 
of  the  succeeding  months  of  October,  November,  and  December. 
The  Administration  bill,  while  changing  the  draft  ages,  empowers 
the  President  to  draft  the  men  "in  such  sequence  of  ages  and 
at  such  lime  or  times  as  he  may  prescribe."  Secretary  Baker 
has  said  that  with  the  extension  of  the  draft  age  he  expects 
Class  1   1o  furnish  all  men  needed  for  the  Army. 

If  the  lower  age  limit  is  set  as  eighteen,  as  recommended,  the 
War  Department,  so  the  correspondents  hear,  has  given  the  im- 
pression in  Washington  that  the  boys  under  twenty  are  not 
likely  to  be  sent  abroad  until  after  the  older  men.  There  is 
considerable  sentiment  in  Congress  against  taking  men  under 
twenty-one.  Some  Congressmen  believe  that  the  draft  should 
not  affect  a  man  who  can  not  vote.  At.  twenty-one,  observes 
the  Utiea  Press,  "the  boj  becomes  a  man  not  only  legally,  but 
in  e\ erj  >>' her  way" — 

"Attaining  one's  majority    means  attaining  the  growth,  the 


strength,  the  energy,  and  the  beginning  of  judgment.  It  is  true 
that  some  men  are  older  and  better  at  eighteen  than  others  are 
at  twenty-three,  but,  on  the  average,  a  man  ought  to  be  at  the 
full  tide  of  physical  development  at  twenty-one.  He  certainly 
should  be  able  to  hold,  and  in  some  cases  increase,  all  that  up 
to  thirty-five,  and  there  are  thousands  of  men  ten  years  older 
than  that  even  who  would  make  splendid  soldiers.  It  is  highly 
important  for  the  future  of  the  country  and  its  welfare  after  the 
victory  is  won  that  the  young  men  be  taught  and  trained  for 
usefulness  in  all  the  various  vocations  of  life.  There  will  be 
more  need  for  educated  and  trained  young  men  in  the  years 
to  come  than  ever  before.  It  follows,  then,  that  until  there  is 
imperative  necessity  the  younger  men  should  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  schools,  the  colleges,  the  shops, -and  factories  where 
they  are  acquiring  the  education  and  the  skill  which  will  be  so 
valuable  to  them  afterward.  Raising  the  limit  from  thirty-one 
to  thirty-six  years  will  bring  in  hundreds  of  thousands  now 
exempt  who  will  be  capable  of  military  service  and  meet  all  the 
requirements  in  sight  now  and  for  some  time  to  come." 

But  members  of  Congress  who  have  seen  the  battle-fields 
abroad  favor  the  selective  draft  for  youths  of  eighteen,  and 
this,  continues  the  New  York  World,  "is  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  military  men."  The  World  quotes  the  late  Gen.  M.  M. 
Curtis  as  saying  that  "the  age  of  greatest  military  efficiency  is 
nineteen."     Moreover,    continues    The    World, 

"The  economic  reasons  for  including  young  men  in  the  draft 
are  overwhelming.  They  have  commonly  no  dependents,  nor  have 
they  yet  made  themselves  indispensable  in  industries.  Their 
health  is  vigorous,  their  strength  waits  only  exercise  to  develop." 

The  same  argument  is  made  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
which  turns  to  consider  how  far  the  draft  age  should  extend 
beyond  thirty-one.     It  remarks: 

"A  maximum  of  forty-five  years  would  reach  deeply  into 
industrial  enterprise  for  registration  purposes  and  touch  a  class 
of  high  percentage  in  bodily  impairments  and  in  dependency 
burdens,  but  it  would  widen  the  radius  of  operation  of  the  'work 
or  fight'  policy  and  permit  the  Government  to  mobilize  the 
nation's  energies  to  good  advantage." 

Congress,  observes  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  long  waited  in 
vain  for  Secretary  Baker  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  draft 
ages;  the  Secretary  "persistently  procrastinated,"  holding  that 
the  time  was  "not  yet  ripe."  When  one  of  the  Senators  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  asked  General  March  the  reason 
for  the  apparent  "change  of  front,"  the  Chief  of  Staff  explained 
that  about  July  30  the  Administration  decided  to  enlarge  its 
military  program  to  carry  out  the  policies  agreed  upon  at  the 
recent  inter-Allied  conference  in  Paris  to  speed  up  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  bring  it  to  an  early  conclusion.  At  any  rate, 
"better  late  than  never,"  says  the  Washington  Herald,  asking 
its  readers  to  remember  that — 

"If  Ludendorff  had  not  thrown  consternation  into  the  heart 
of  the  civilized  world  last  March  the  United  States  would  still 
be  plodding  away  at  its  original  program — and  probably  not  more 
than  500,000  of  our  troops  would  be  abi'oad.  It  took  a  crisis  to 
wake  us  up,  the  more's  the  pity." 

While  Congress 'and  the  War  Department  are  planning  to  raise 
our  Army  to  a  strength  of  5,000,000,  General  Pershing  is  or- 
ganizing his  forces  into  a  field  army  as  the  various  units 
receive  in  turn  the  necessary  overseas  training,  in  most  < 
brigaded  with  British  or  French  troops.  It  has  been  announced 
that  live  army  corps  have  been  formed.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
explains  that  an  American  division  consists  of  27,000  combatant 
troops,  with  18,000 added  of  supply  troops;  that  a  corps  consists 
of  six  divisions;  and  that  the  five  corps  now  organized  under 
General  Pershing  in  Europe,  therefore,  include  SIOJHX)  United 
States  fighting  men  and  540,000  supply  troops.  The  l>t,  2d, 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  Corps  are  commanded  respectively  by  Majo.-- 
Generals  Hunter  Liggett,  K.  L  Bullard,  Wm.  M.Wright,  G 
W.  Read,  and  Omar  Bundy. 

A  step  toward  the  unification  Of  our  Army  has  been  taken  in 
the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  the  Regular  Army, 
National   Guard   Army,   National   Army,  and    Reserve  Corps. 
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OUT  OF   HIS   LINE. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  distinguishing  insignia  have  been  abolished  and  all  United 
States  soldiers  will  wear  the  old  U.  S.  collar-device  now  as- 
sociated with  the  regulars.  The  idea  is  generally  approved  by 
the  press  as  sensible  and  modern.     Says  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"This  seeming  triviality  in  lettering  has  a,  significance  which 
warrants  the  belief  exprest  in  Washington  that  universal  military 
service  is  being  accepted  as  an  administration  policy  by  the 
American  Government. 

"It  indicates  the  acceptance  of  an  American  Army  as  a  na- 
tional institution  not  made  up  by  assemblage  of  incongruous 
parts,  one  maintained  normally  for  constabulary  work  and 
deluding  people  into  the  belief  that  an  army  exists,  one  main- 
tained in  a  fashion  by  the  States,  and  that  fashion  a  bad  one, 
and  one  raised  by  extraordinary  means  in  national  emergency." 


MOBILIZING   THE    WORKERS 

FIRST  THE  FIGHTER,  THEN  THE  WORKER,  is  the 
order  of  man-power  requirement  in  war,  tho,  as  some 
editorial  observers  note,  one  is  equally  necessary  as 
complement  to  the  other.  In  the  earlier  days  of  American 
participation,  labor  was  distributed  more  or  less  at  haphazard 
of  demand  for  men  and  supply  of  high  wages,  with  the  result 
that  as  months  have  gone  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  workers 
has  become  a  grave  problem.  To  meet  it,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  took  over 
the  supplying  of  war-industries  with  common  labor,  and  all  inde- 
pendent recruiting  of  it  by  manufacturers  having  a  pay-roll  of 
more  than  a  hundred  men.  This  is  done  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  which  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  June  17.  On  this  board  are  representatives 
of  the  War,  Navy,  and  Agriculture  departments,  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  the  Food,  Fuel,  and  Railroad  administrations. 
Assistant  Director  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  is  quoted  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Globe  as  saying  in  part: 

"To-day  the  war-industries  of  the  country  are  short  about 
500,000  unskilled  workers,  and  the  coming  requirements  of  war- 
production  necessitate  finding  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000 
more. 

"Similarly  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  war-industries  is 
greater  than  the  immediately  available  supply.  Before  long 
we  will  have  to  take  every  toolmaker  and  die-sinker  in  non- 
war  work  and  put  him  in  war-production." 


The  country  is  divided  into  thirteen  Federal  districts,  by  the 
regulation  of  labor  for  war-industries,  and  each  is  in  charge  of  a 
superintendent  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
while  the  States  within  the  several  districts  are  in  charge  of  a 
State  director.  The  labor  problem  this  measure  is  designed  to 
remedy  and  control  is  pictured  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson, 
who  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun  as  saying  in  part: 

"The  Government  found  itself  in  need  of  men,  and  on  going 
out  to  get  them  found  itself  in  competition  with  private  industry, 
which  was  equally  hard  prest.  Men  who  had  never  drawn 
more  than  a  common  laborer's  wages  found  themselves  at  a 
premium  in  the  market,  and  began  to  ask  and  receive  extortion- 
ate prices,  and  to  rove  from  place  to  place  seeking  still  higher 
prices. 

"Everywhere  industry  was  hampered  by  what  is  known  as  the 
turnover,  or  the  constant  shifting  of  itinerant  labor,  in  some 
cases  the  loss  in  efficiency  running  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 
This  is  what  is  perhaps  best  described  as  the  evil  of  the  individu- 
alistic strike — the  strike  by  the  man,  thousands  of  him,  in  dif- 
ferent yards  and  factories  all  over  the  country,  who  is  forever 
throwing  down  his  tools  and  wandering  away  on  the  slightest 
rumor  of  higher  wages  elsewhere,  who  by  his  habit  of  roving 
never  masters  the  details  of  any  trade,  and  who  in  the  mass 
accounts  for  a  greater  loss  than  all  the  organized  strikes  and 
walkouts  in  the  land." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  describes  "the  labor  draft"  as  an  attempt 
"to  combine  a  system  of  free-will  and  compulsion,"  for  the 
employer  is  prohibited  from  using  competitive  methods  in 
obtaining  labor  and  the  employee  is  urged  to  volunteer  his 
services  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service.     It  adds: 

"We  are  setting  up  a  purely  artificial,  governmental  scheme  of 
industrial  life  for  the  natural  one  of  demand  and  supply.  This 
purely  artificial  scheme' lacks  complete  authority  and  complete 
power.  Therefore  it  is  the  more  open  to  mistakes.  ...  It  can 
produce  an  artificial  stimulation  of  certain  industries,  and  be 
followed  by  a  paralysis  of  many  others." 

While  the  regulation  contains  elements  of  danger,  observes  the 
Omaha  Bee,  "because  it  does  away  with  the  precious  freedom 
of  contract,  so  vital  to  our  national  existence,"  still  emergency 
has  induced  us  to  submit  to  conscription  for  the  Army,  to  the 
impounding  of  great  quantities  of  wealth  for  public  employment, 
to  the  designation  of  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  wealth  left  in 
private  control,  and  to  other  impingements  on  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  free  men.  All  our  thought,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say, 
must  now  be  given  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  war,  while  we 
remember  that  "unscrambling  the  eggs  is  a  job  for  peace  time." 
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WAR-SOLUTION  OF  THE  HARVESTER  CASE 

MANY  PROBLEMS  are  raised  by  war,  and  among  those 
solved  by  it  some  editors  class  the  compromise  settle- 
ment of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  of 
New  Jersey,  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  litigation 
between  the  Government  and  the  Harvester  Company  has 
lasted  six  years,  we  are  reminded,  and  the  end  comes  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  company's  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  District 
Court  declaring  it  to  be  a  combination  in  violation  of  the  Anti- 
trust Law.  Washington  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  parties 
to  the  suit  will  join  in  asking  the  District  Court  to  enter  an 
order  carrying  its  decree  into  effect,  which  provides  substantially 
that  the  Harvester  Company  dispose  of  harvesting  machinery 
lines  known  under  the  trade  names  of  "Osborn,"  "Milwaukee," 
and  "Champion"  to  independent  manufacturers.  Also  the 
company  is  to  dispose  of  its  plants  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
Auburn,  New  York,  and  if  not  otherwise  disposed  of  one  year 
after  the  close  of  the  war  they  are  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder.  After  December  31,  1919,  the  company 
is  not  to  have  more  than  one  representative  or  agent  in  any  city 
or  town  in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  harvesting-machines 
or  other  agricultural  implements.  Finally,  if  eighteen  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war  these  measures  have  not  proved 
adequate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  to  restore  com- 
petition and  bring  about  a  situation  in  harmony  with  law  in  the 
industry  of  harvesting-machines  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  Government  is  to  have  the  right  "to  such  further 
relief  in  the  present  case  as  may  be  necessary  to  that  end." 
The  New  York  World  points  out  the  war-solution  of  the  Harvester 
case  in  the  fact  that  the  war  has  largely  ruined  its  European 
business,  and  remarks  that  the  company  "evidently  concludes 
that  it  is  the  better  part  of  business  valor  to  carry  this  state  of 
uncertainty  no  further,"  and  we  read: 


"As  an  issue  of  law,  the  Harvester  Trust  raised  the  dis- 
tinctive question  whether,  in  deliberately  and  arbitrarily  acquir- 
ing power  to  monopolize  and  restrain  trade  in  farm  machinery, 
it  had  violated  the  Antitrust  Act,  when  as  a  matter  of  alleged 
fact  it  had  not  used  that  power  in  an  offensive  and  burdensome 
manner." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  cites  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  president  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  in  which  he  says  that  it  was  for  business 
reasons  in  1913  the  company  divided  assets  with  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Corporation,  which  was  to  take  charge  of 
foreign  plants  and  certain  new  lines  of  production,  such  as  tractors, 
engines,  wagons,  cream-separators,  etc.,  and  the  war  has  played 
havoc  with  the  business  and  the  assets  employed  by  that  com- 
pany in  Russia  and  the  Central  Empires.  This  may  be  ground 
for  ceasing  opposition  to  the  judicial  decision,  but  it  is  really 
a  surrender  in  effect,  and  wiser  on  that  account,  according  to 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says  Mr.  McCormick's  state- 
ment "seems  rather  like  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  for 
the  plain  purpose  of  the  Antitrust  Act  is  to  forbid  any  combina- 
tion with  power  to  monopolize  a  line  of  business  rather  than  to 
impose  penalties  for  having  done  that." 

Some  journals  see  what  the  New  York  Tribune  calls  "a  curious 
contradiction"  in  the  fact  that  the  Harvester  Company  should 
have  been  prosecuted  not  for  having  been  bad,  but  for  its  "high 
potentialities  for  evil  if  it  should  ever  turn  bad."  Now  the 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say,  is 
eliminating  competition  as  fast  as  possible,  notably  in  the  case 
of  the  railroads,  and  it  asks:  "Hereafter  shall  there  be  nothing 
between  competition,  which  is  notoriously  wasteful,  and  gov- 
ernment control,  which  is  experimental?"  Similarly  the  New 
York  Times  sees  irony  in  the  difference  between  the  procedure 
of  the  Government  "when  it  does  business  and  when  it  attacks 
business." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Russia  may  como  back,  but  it  won't  put  on  any  airs. — Rochester  Herald. 

We  understand  the  Germans  too  well  to  ever  conclude  a  peace  by 
understanding  with  them. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Five  United  States  Army  corps  in  France  already,  and  Germany  said 
there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  corps. — Omaha  World  Herald. 

It  would  be  possible  to  believp  in  the  break  between  the  Hun  and  the 
Turk,  if  the  Turk  had  a  friend  on  earth  to  take  the  German's  place. — 
St.  Ijiuis  Republic. 

I  see  only  one  discordant  note  in  the  proposal  to  exchange  prisoners 
with  Germany.  German  prisoners  in  our  hands  are  certain  to  object. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

POLITICS  is  adjourned  whenever  one 
lias  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  -Wheeling  Intelligencer. 

Tin.  opposition  in  America  to  hyphen- 
ated names  is  moderating  since-  the  upris- 
ing of  t  lie(  '/echo-Slovaks  against  t  he  II  mis 
and  Bolsheviki.  -Burlington  Hawkeye. 

We  have  a  theory  thai  an  enterprising 

man  who  could  go  to  Russia  and  estab- 
lish a  string  of  free-lunch  counters  could 
be  elected    Czar    without  opposition. — 

Columbus  Ohio  Stole  Journal. 

(,)i  \kkii.s  over  the  spoils  are  reported 

to  In  split  ting  the  Teuton  partners,  but  a 
well-grounded  hope  is  felt   that   the  Allies 

can  remove  all  cause  for  the  unpleasant- 
ness.    Philadelphia  North  American. 

Somebody's  always  taking  advantage 
of  the  Germans.  The]  are  now  com- 
plaining i hat  the  Scotchmen  attack  in  the 
daytime  and  thai  the  Yanks  won't  sur- 
render when  they're  surrounded. — Xash- 
ville  Southern  Lumbt  noon. 


"When    you 


The  fact  thai  the<  lerman  Government 
spent  "  from  180,000  000  to  160  000  nun" 
in  propaganda  in  the  United  States  and 
"got   nothing  for  it."  is  established   by 

t  lie  .  \n.  it  tes'  Imonj  ni  (  •<  orgt  -  .  i . 
Yieivck.     Springfield  Republican. 
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Motto    for  disgruntled  workers   here   and   in   England: 
strike,  hit  the  Hun." — Washington  Post. 

Baseball  is  becoming  popular  in  Japan.  Why  not?  A  Japanese  fan 
is  according  to  their  best  traditions. — Columbia  State. 

Lithuania's  desire  to  choose  its  own  king  is  a  fresh  proof  that  William 
If.  finds  Europe  a  big  horse  to  ride. — Springfield  Republican. 

Impression  deepens  in  the  Republican  camp  that  if  that  great  old  war- 
horse,  the  Colonel,  is  led  to  water  in  1920  he  will  consent  to  drink. — 
Anaconda  Standard. 

It  is  doubtful  if  eating  her  own  words  about  the  American  Army  is 

affording  Germany  any  substantial  sus- 
tenance.— New   York    World. 

Any  plain  cook  could  tell  the  Germans 
that  if  they  go  on  putting  more  shorten- 
ing to  their  front  it  won't  hold  together. 
— Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

To  unite  our  Union  still  more  closely 
let's  all  agree  to  make  Yanks  the  ollieial 
name  of  our  soldiers  and  the  torror-in- 
spiring  Rebel  yell  their  official  batth^cry  . 
— Smileyville  {Mo.)  Express. 

Don't   forget    that  while  the  Alii.  - 
fighting  to  make  the  world  a  fairly  decent 
and  democratic  place  to  live  in.  as  worlds 
go,    the   (lerman-   are    lighting    to  reeled 
the  whole    llohcn/ollcrn   ticket.  -   R 
Ur  Post  Express. 

Tm    Kaiser's  brave  assurance  to   his 

troops  that  he  is  "near  the  Front"  re- 
minds us  of  the  valor  of  that  point  of 
\  ieu  which  considered  a  mulberry-bush 
the  better  part  of  swimming.  —  Philadel- 
phia Xorth  American. 

.1\  looking  Over  the  history  of  the  l.iM 
four  years  we  find  that   t  he  only    time  we 

stood   foursquare   with  the    Kaiser  wu 

when  he  complained  to  his  American 
dentiM  th.ii  \\  oodrow  WllsOO  was  trying 
to  overthrow  him  with  his  notes. — Phila- 
delphia Xorth  American. 


i  Ml'TY. 
Irbj  in  Hi 


New   A'ork    Wi>rld. 
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POLL  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES  ON  THE  DRY  AMENDMENT 

MEMBERS  PREDICT  THE  ACTION  OF  THEIR  LAW-MAKING  BODIES  THAT  WILL  MAKE  NATION  DRY  OR  WET 


THIRTEEN  FAILURES  of  Btate  legislatures  to  ratify 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  within 
seven  years  will  defeat  it;    and  as  State  after  State  lias 
ratified,  the  possibility  of  a  dry  nation  looms  larger  and  larger. 

But  in  all  only  thirteen  States  have  ratified  thus  far,  with  twenty- 
three  more  required,  so  that  the 
battle  is  still  undecided.  In 
view  of  the  interest  of  millions 
of  people  in  the  result,  therefore, 
we  have  decided  to  appeal  to 
the  men  in  the  very  best  posi- 
tion to  forecast  it — the  mem- 
bers themselves  of  the  legisla- 
tures which  will  accept  or 
reject  the  amendment.  These 
men  represent  every  activity 
and  interest  of  our  States  and 
have  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining a  lejral  enactment  of 
most  personal  and  peculiar 
regulation.  While  the  majority 
replying  predict  the  amend- 
ment's adoption,  national 
prohibition  to  some  of  these 
lawmakers  has  about  as  much 

excuse  for  being  as  would  a  proposal  to  regulate  a  citizen's  religion 
and  form  of  worship,  and  others  make  the  point  that  in  a  matter 
each  State  may  decide  for  itself  a  National  prohibition  law  would 
be  nothing  short  of  sacrilege  to  the  doctrine  of  State  rights. 
It  is  to  be  noted  especially  that  these  legislators  are  not  asked 
how  they  themselves  individually  are  going  to  vote.  Each  is 
supposed  to  have  an  open  mind  to  argument  at  present.  Then, 
too,  their  opinions  have  greater  value  because  they  are  given 
to  The  Literary  Dicest  with 
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The  Louisiana  House  ratified  the  amendment  70  to  14.  May  24.  The 
Senate  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  20  to  20,  one  seat  vacant.  Special 
(lection  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  special  session  for  ratification  are  called. 


State 


Yes 


the  understanding  that  the 
name  of  the  correspondent  is 
to  be  held  in  confidence.  The 
importance  of  one  man's  vote 
is  also  minor  compared  to  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  on  the 
general  vote  of  the  legislative 
body  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. This  is  obvious  because 
throughout  our  inquiry  we  find 
responses  in  which  the  writer 
says  in  effect:  "  I  am  going  to 
vote  this  way,  but  I  am  afraid 
the  majority  will  vote  that 
way."  Or  else  the  writer  says: 
"I  shall  vote  this  way,  and  I 
hope  all  the  others  will."  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  in  some  cases  the  legisla- 
tors who  answer  the  inquiry 
may  not  have  a  vote  when  the 
prohibition  amendment  ques- 
tion comes  up,  because  their 
terms  expire  before.  But  they 
know  something  about  their 
successors   in    office  and  base 

their  prediction  on  dependable  information.  In  States  where 
new  legislatures  are  to  be  elected  this  fall,  the  paramount  issue 
is  the  National  prohibition  amendment,  which,  we  are  told, 
will  be  the  test  of  virtue  in  some  States  put  to  any  candidate 
for  legislative  degree. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    NATIONAL   PROHIBITION"    IN    THIRTY- 
THREE    STATES. 

'flu    lawmakers'  straw  votes  indicate    their  prediction    of   tin-    majority 
vote  on  the  Prohibition  amendment. 


Within  the  limits  of  certain  States,  prohibition  has  been  a 
local  issue  since  1  s.~>  1 ,  when  Maine  took  rank  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  twenty-seven  dry  States.  The  submission  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  forbids  the  manufacture,  sale, 
transportation,  export,  or  import  of  intoxicating  liquors,  "for 

beverage  purposes,"  makes 
prohibition  a  national  issue  in 
the  sense  not  hitherto  known. 
Ratification  is  credited  to 
t  hirteen  States,  which  are  listed 
in  the  accompanying  table,  and 
to  complete  a  "dry"  victory 
three-fourths  of  tin  States  of 
the  Union,  or  thirty-six  States 
in  all.  must  approve  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  within 
seven  years.  Two  questions 
were  asked  in  the  inquiry  put 
forth  by  Tin.  Lit  eh  \hv  Dk;est 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
that  have  not  ratified  the 
amendment:  (1)  Do  you  think 
the  legislature  of  your  State 
will  ratify  the  National  prohi- 
bition amendment?  (2)  If  the 
amendment  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  State-wide  referendum  what 
in  your  opinion  will  be  the  probable  result?  In  all  more  lhan 
2,100  replies  were  received  and  they  are  classified  numerically 
and  grouped  in  the  State  divisions  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
Pacific.  Of  the  States  that  have  not  ratified,  Connecticut  alone 
is  not  represented,  because  an  insufficient  number  of  replies  were 
received  to  permit  an  estimate  of  opinion.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
some,  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  once 

an  amendment  is  adopted  in 
the  Constitution  it  must  re- 
main, unless  all  precedent  is 
reversed.  Thus  we  read  now 
and  then  that  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  given  a  trial  to  see 
how  it  would  work.  As  to  a 
State  referendum,  many  replies 
indicate  that  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional provision  for  a  refer- 
endum on  the  amendment  and 
that  the  only  effect  or  force 
a  referendum  vote  could  have 
w  ould  be  as  instruction  to  the 
State  legislature.  In  studying 
the  table  of  replies  the  reader 
must  of  course  exercise  his  own 
judgment.  Thus  the  fact  that 
in  Xew  Jersey  nine  legislators 
predict  ratification  to  eight 
predicting  rejection  merely 
leaves  the  outcome  in  doubt. 
From  some  States  the  replies 
are  so  few  that  they  should  be 
taken  merely  as  a  "straw 
vote."  But  in  many  cases  the 
majority  prediction  is  over- 
whelming and  should  be  a  valuable  forecast.  Only  two  States 
show  a  definite  forecast  of  rejection,  leaving  the  wets  to  win  eleven 
more  from  the  doubtful  column.  This  they  claim  they  can  do. 
The  progress  of  the  ratification  movement  is  noted  by  Current 
Opinion    (Xew   York),   which   reminds   us   that    while    in    four 
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State  legislatures — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Nebraska — the  wets  have  succeeded  in  deferring  a  vote,  in 
twelve  the  amendment  has  been  approved.  Five  of  these — 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Delaware,  and  Maryland — 
are   not .  prohibition    States,  tho    Texas    has    since    gone    dry. 


"YOU   ftRE 
&OIN&  ON  A  LON&. 
ION  Or  JOURNEY*' 


U«PHV- 


PROPHECY  OF  THE  TEA-LEAVES. 

— Murphy  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post. 

There  are  twenty-seven  States  that  have  already  adopted  State 
prohibition,  says  this  monthly,  which  proceeds: 

"Assuming  that  they  all  approve  the  Federal  amendment, 
only  nine  wet  States  will  be  needed  to  ratify,  and  five  of  these 
have  already  come  into  line.  In  Massachusetts  the  vote  for 
ratification  stood  145  to  91  in  the  lower  House  and  27  to  12  in 
the  upper.  In  Kentucky  the  votes  stood  55  to  10  and  27  to  6. 
Last  year  Ohio  came  within  1,723  votes  of  going  dry  and  Utah 
and  Florida  year  before  last  elected  dry  Governors  and  a  majorit}' 
of  dry  legislators,  and  are  to  vote  on  State  prohibition  this  year 
with  every  prospect  of  adopting  it.  Since  the  European  War 
began,  twenty  States  have  adopted  State-wide  prohibition  and 
seven  others  are  to  vote  on  it  this  year.  In  addition,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico  have  gone  dry;  Canada  has 
done  the  same  thing,  and  dry  Yucatan  is  calling  for  a  congress 
of  Mexican  States  to  meet  to  adopt  National  prohibition.  'The 
outlook  for  John  Barleycorn's  tenure  of  business  in  North 
America,'  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  'is  exceedingly  dark  for 
him.'  The  Atlanta  Constitution  cheerfully  remarks:  'Prohibi- 
tion, nation-wide  and  air-tight,  is  coming.  It  is  inevitable. 
Every  indication  points  that  way,  and  those  who  attempt  to 
block  it  might  as  well  be  putting  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall.' 
'Booze-vending  in  the  United  States,'  says  the  Sioux  City 
Tribune,  'will  be  a  closed  issue  within  less  than  two  years.'" 

On  May  23,  the  Louisiana  legislature  failed  to  ratify  the 
amendment, when  the  State  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20  to  20  defeated 
;i  resolution  of  ratification  adopted  a  few  hours  previously  by 
tho  House,  70  to  44.  From  a  Louisiana  Senator,  who  voted 
for  ratification,  we  hear  that  an  extra  session  has  been  called 
for  August  5  to  consider  the  question  again.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Senate  will  base  Keen  filled  then  and  it  is  thought  the  amend- 
ment will  be  ratified,  "  as  the  vacant  district  will  send  a  prohibi- 
tionist to  the  Senate."  Reference  to  Louisiana  in  the  press 
as  the  first  State  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  amendment  elicits  a 
protest   in   a    letter  to   the   New    York    World  from   Mr.   T.    M. 


Gilmore,  president  of  the  National  Model  License  League.  He 
refers  to  the  States  above  mentioned  as  refusing  to  act  on  the 
amendment,  and  adds: 

"Thirteen  States  are  required  to  defeat  ratification  and  thirty- 
six  States  are  required  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

' '  In  Alabama  all  of  the  candidates  for  Governor  and  Senator, 
including  Senator  Bankhead,  are  demanding  that  this  question 
of  ratification  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  with 
the  State  as  a  unit.  This,  I  feel  sure,  means  the  defeat  of 
ratification  in  Alabama. 

"Iowa,  another  so-called  'dry'  State,  refused  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  last  fall  to  put  prohibition  into  her  State 
Constitution,  and  this,  I  think,  means  that  Iowa  will  refuse  to 
ratify  the  Federal  amendment. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  more  than  twenty  States  will  take  the 
stand  that  prohibition  is  a  question  for  States  and  localities  to 
handle,  and  in  consequence  will  oppose  its  introduction  into  the 
organic  law  of  the  nation." 

In  the  replies  received  by  The  Literary  Digest,  not  in- 
frequently it  is  charged  that  men  who  are  voting  dry  do  so 
merely  from  political  expediency,  and  noting  that  refusal  of 
the  Democratic  State  Executive  Committee  of  Alabama  to 
sanction  a  popular  referendum  on  the  measure,  the  New  York 
Times  observes:  "The  politicians  from  Arizona  to  Massa- 
chusetts are  so  deeply  imprest  with  the  'prohibition  sentiment' 
of  the  people  that  they  are  afraid  to  consult  them."  Poli- 
ticians or  no  politicians,  the  legislators  of  thirty-six  States  are 
registered  on  the  prohibition  question  in  the  tables  which  appear 
at  the  opening  of  each  geographical  division  of  States  from  Maine 


The  Politician-- 
bil  Ion  Issue  for  me.' 


That    sound-  like  a  million   votes.      The   Prohl- 
— Morris  in  the  Now  York  Evening  Mail. 


to  California.  The  obvious  value  of  presenting  the  strati 
vote  of  our  lawmakers,  not  only  according  to  their  individual 
States,  but  also  according  to  their  sectional  elassitieat ion.  i-  that 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  gather  an  impression  not  only  of  the 
strength  of  the  tide  for  or  against  prohibition  in  an>  particular 

State,  but  in  entire  seelions  of    the  OOUntry. 

I     iitimird  on  pagr 
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From  "Dim-  WV'lt  Spiegel,"   Berlin. 


A   GERMAN    OI5SKKVER.    UP    A   TREE,    AH'KH    A    PARACHUTE    DESCENT. 


HOME    RULE   FOR   INDIA 


c  ( 


O 


NE  OF  THE  BOLDEST  SCHEMES  of  enfranchise- 
ment ever  proposed"  is  the  way  that  the  Manchester 
Guardian  describes  the  report  just  presented  to  the 
British  legislature  by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  outlining  the  scheme  of  self-government  which  it  is 
proposed  to  confer  on  India.  This  report  is  the  outcome  of  a 
lengthy  visit  to  India  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu,  who  there  drew 
it  up  in  conjunction  with  the  Viceroy,  and  it  is  now  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  view  of  giving  India  Home 
Rule  '"as  soon  as  possible."  This  gift  is  conferred,  not  because 
the  Indians  asked  for  it,  says  the  report,  but  "our  reason  is 
the  faith  that  is  in  us."     The  report  proceeds: 

"We  believe  profoundly  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
sheltered  existence  which  we  have  given  to  India  can  not  be  pro- 
longed without  damage  to  her  national  life;  thai  we  have  a 
richer  gift  for  her  people  than  any  that  we  have  yet  bestowed 
on  them;  that  nationhood  within  the  Empire  represents  some- 
thing better  than  anything  India  has  hitherto  attained;  that  the 
placid,  pathetic  contentment  of  the  masses  is  not  the  soil  on  which 
such  nationhood  will  grow,  aud  that  in  deliberately  disturbing  it 
we  are  working  for  her  highest  good." 

Before  passing  to  the  summary  of  this  comprehensive  scheme, 
it  is  well  to  recall  that  at  present  India  is  under  a  system  of 
paternal  bureaucratic  government  presided  over  in  England  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted  by  a  council.  In  India  the 
supreme  authority  is  the  Viceroy,  assisted  by  a  council  mainly  com- 
posed of  English  officials  of  high  rank.  The  country  is  then  divided 
into  fourteen  provinces,  nine  of  which  have  their  own  legislative 
councils  and  a  measure  of  local  self-government,  but  in  each  case 
the  legislative  authority  is  practically  under  the  control,  not  of 
the  Indian  members  of  the  legislative  councils,  but  of  the  British 
officials  belonging  to  them.  The  proposals  made  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  new  era  are  thus  summarized: 

"Completion  of  the  edifice  of  local  self-government  in  India. 

"A  considerable  measure  of  responsibility  in  various  fields  to  be 
conferred  on  the  provincial  legislatures,  which  are  to  be  mainly 
composed  of  directly  elected  representatives,  with  as  broad  a 
franchise  as  is  possible  under  Indian  conditions. 

"The    Viceregal    legislature     to     be    bifurcated,    the    second 
chamber  being  called  the  Council  of  State. 


The  provision  of  machinery  for  periodic  inquiry  for  con- 
sidering whether  further  subjects  can  be  transferred  to  popular 
control. 

"The  setting  up  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Indian  affairs. 

"An  inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Council  and  the  India  Office. 

"The  creation  of  an  Indian  Privy  Council. 

"The  formation  of  a  Council  of  Princes." 

In  commenting  on  the  report,  the  Manchester  Guardian  says: 

"It  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  far-reaching  schemes  of 
enfranchisement  ever  proposed.  It  will  meet  with. plenty  of 
opposition  from  those  who  dislike  and  dread  the  whole  principle 
of  self-government  on  which  it  is  based.  It  ought  to  receive  no 
less  energetic  support  from  those  to  meet  whose  hopes  and  needs 
it  is  designed." 

The  scheme  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
these  are  clearly  recognized  by  the  London  Times,  which  thus 
comments: 

"The  report  clearly  shows  and  states  emphatically  that, 
while  self-government  must  henceforth  be  the  goal  of  British 
policy  in  India,  it  can  only  be  reached  by  gradual  and  experi- 
mental stages.  The  transition  from  a  form  of  government 
which,  however  paternal,  has  been  essentially  autocratic  to  a 
popular  form  based  on  representative  institutions  must  always 
he  difficult  and,  unless  cautiously  initiated,  dangerous,  especially 
in  such  a  country  as  India,  to  whose  history  and  traditions  and 
social  conditions  democracy  is  in  most  respects  thoroughly 
foreign." 

I  low  immense  the  difficulties  and  dangers  are  can  be  seen 
from  the  description  of  India  given  by  the  London  Observer: 

"Geographically,  India  is  not  a  mere  peninsula,  except  in 
the  same  sense  that  Europe  itself  is  a  projection  from  the  Asiatic 
mass.  India  is  truly  a  continent.  It  is  not  a  nation.  It  is 
filled  with  nations.  It  is  as  populous  as  all  Europe  westward  of 
Russia.  It  contains  about  330,000,000  of  people — nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Empire. 

"This  enormous  dependency  contains  a  bewildering  variety  of 
races,  languages,  alphabets;  of  religious  sects,  castes;  of  differing 
stages  in  civilization,  from  the  lowest  upward;  of  contrasting 
landscapes  and  regions,  countries  and  states — mountainous  to  a 
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degree  dwarfing  the  Alps,  or  flat  and  riverine  like  a  larger  Egypt, 
or  forest-clad  or  jungle-covered,  or  ranging  over  high  table-land 
or  desert,  or  ocean-bathed. 

"Simplifying  monotheistic  Islam  is  wedged  in  among  the 
polytheistic  elaborating  Hindus.  It  is  the  most  subdivided, 
intricate,  perplexing  society  on  earth,  with  impassioned  sym- 
pathies and  elemental  antipathies  crossing  at  every  turn.  The 
pent-up  emotions  of  religious  antagonism  are  a  standing  menace 
to  order.  The  extravagances  of  caste  are  a  monstrous  violation 
of  the  most  elementary  conceptions  of  political  liberty.  A 
pariah  may  pollute  a  Brahman  forty  yards  distant.  'Child- 
marriage  persists,  a  lamentable  evil. 

"By  comparison  with  European  nations  the  poverty  of 
countless  patient  millions  is  incredible;  pitiful  are  the  crudity 
of  the  means  of  life,  its  shortness,  underfeeding,  disease.  Over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  99  per  cent,  of  the  women  are  totally 

illiterate.  The  peasants 
are  ignorant  and  un- 
comprehending, submis- 
sive and  credulous  in  a 
way  only  faintly  to  be 
imagined  by  the  average 
Western  mind.  The 
masses  are  helpless,  and 
they  do  not  yet  begin  to 
conceive  what  is  meant 
by  electorates  and  repre- 
sentation. The  educated 
minority  fit  for  political 
life  in  our  sense  do 
not  number  one  in  a 
hundred." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Press  Illustration  Service. 

COUNT   VOX   MTRBACH, 

The  German  Ambassador  at  Moscow, 

whose   tyranny   so   exasperated    the 

Russians  that  they  slew  him. 


The  London  papers  are 
very  insistent  that  this 
measure  of  reform  is  not 
due  to  the  "agitation  of 
the  small  and  noisy  clique 
dominated  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant,"  as  The  Daily  Ex- 
press puts  it,  the  real  rea- 
son being,  says  The  West- 
minster Gazelle,  that — ■ 

"The  war  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  national 
consciousness  of  India, 
and  the  old  idea  that  the 
demand  for  self-govern- 
ment is  confined  to  a 
small  number  of  Angli- 
cized agitators  can  no 
longer  be  entertained.  That  demand  has  been  espoused,  as  the 
Aga  Khan  shows  in  his  recently  published  book,  by  a  large 
number  of  the  ruling  princes  and  landed  gentry,  who,  we  may 
be  sure,  are  responding  to  a  popular  impulse  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  ignore." 

That  influential  weekly,  the  London  Spectator,  is  more  tban 
hostile  to  the  whole  scheme.  First  protesting  "we  have  an  in- 
tense desire  that  India  should  be  administered  and  governed, 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  British  people  or  even  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  governed.  We 
look  forward  most  sincerely  to  the  day,  tho  we  realize  it  must 
he  a  very  long  way  off,  when  the  various  conflicting  and  often 
hostile  races,  creeds,  and  nations  of  India  shall  he  able  to  unite 
and  cooperate  in  a  common  nationhood — in  short,  to  he  able  to 
govern  themselves."  But  it  then  proceeds  to  take  the  reporl 
and  tear  it  to  pieces,  alleging  that  it  is  a  weak  plan,  "horn  in  fear 
and  cradled  in  credulity."     The  Spectator  proceeds: 

"We  are  proposing  to  inoculate  every  creed  and  race  in 
India  with  the  virus  of  unrest,  quite  forgetful  thai  it  is  physi- 
cally impossible  for  us  to  find  means  to  allay  the  sufferings,  or 
even  the  fever  and  delirium,  which  may  come  from  that  inocula- 
tion. That  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  Indian  Empire  was 
created,  and  it  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  maintained. 
In  patience  we  may  endow  the  Indian  peoples  with  the  power 
of  self-government,  but  not  in  a  whirlwind  of  pusillanimity  and 
self-depreciation." 


RUSSIA   AWAKENING 

THE  FIRST  STIRRINGS  that  presage  the  ultimate 
awakening  of  the  Russian  giant  from  his  "debauch  of 
democracy"  were  shown  by  two  unpleasant  but  salutary 
phenomena.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  assassination  of 
Field-Marshal  von  Eichhorn,  the  German  military  dictator 
in  the  Ukraine,  following  upon  the  heels  of  the  murder  of  Count 
von  Mirbach,  Berlin's  envoy  to  Moscow,  has  proved  a  serious 
shock  to  the  official  mind  of  Germany,  as  it  is  a  clear  indication 
that  Russia  no  longer  loves  the  Teuton.  Even  before  the 
assassination  of  Mirbach,  it  Avas  quite  evident  that  the  Ukraini- 
ans, at  least,  were  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  "glorious  freedom" 
that  Germany  had  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  them.  At  the 
Pan-Soviet  Congress  of 
Moscow,  Alexis  Alexan- 
droff,  the  delegate  of  the 
Soviet  of  Ukrainian  Peas- 
ants, told  the  Congress 
very  plainly  that  there 
are  now  no  pro-Germans 
left  in  the  Ukraine. 
He  said,  as  reported  in 
the  Stockholm  Daqens 
Nyheter: 

"Imprisonments  and 
executions  without  trial 
are  now  the  rule  in  the 
Ukraine.  These  mea- 
sures are  used  by  the 
Germans  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  revolt  of  the 
Ukrainian  workmen  and 
peasants.  But  we  Ukrai- 
nians know  how  to  fight 
even  if  you  Russians 
don't,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  fight. 

' '  The  Germans  have 
come  to  the  Ukraine  to 
obtain  bread.  They 
won't  get  it.  The  peas- 
ants are  refusing  to 
surrender  grain,  and 
whenever  the  Germans 
succeed  in  loading  trains 
we  blow  them  up.  We 
have  blown  up  all  the 
artillery  -  magazines  in 
the  Ukraine.  The  Germans  sought  to  transfer  immense  quanti- 
ties of  aviation  machinery  from  Odessa  and  Nikolaief  to  Krupps. 
We  blew  it  up. 

"The  Germans  will  be  wiped  out  in  the  Ukraine.  They  have 
already  paid  a  thousand  lives  for  their  tyranny.  I  desire  to 
inform  you,  in  the  name  of  the  workmen  and  peasants  of  the 
Ukraine,  that  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  is  now  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  the  Austro-German  yoke.  You  people  con- 
cluded the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  at  the  price  of  the  Ukraine's 
liberty.     I  now  call  on  you  to  aid  us  in  our  fight." 

This  remarkable  speech  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Count 
Mirbach,  who  left  the  hall  in  a  passion,  followed  by  cries  of 
"Down  with  Mirbach!"  "Down  with  the  Brest-Litovsk 
peace!"  "Down  with  Mirbach's  lackeys  the  Bolsheviki!" 
Three  days  later  they  killed  Count  Mirbach.  Commenting 
editorially,  the  Dagcx*  Nyheter  writes: 

"Is  it  not  a  curious  facl  thai  while  in  the  friendly  Ukraine 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  are  obliged  to  keep  an  army  of 
300,000  bayonets,  in  the  rest  of  l\u>sia  they  require  no  troops 
at  all,  thanks  to  the  Bolsheviki,  who  do  all  they  can  for  them. 
Their  wishes  are  carried  out  as  promptly  as  they  would  he  hy 
their  own  well-disciplined  people." 

But  the  day  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  passing.  Even  the  Germans 
themselves  admit  it  and  are  looking  for  trouble.  Hear  the  te^ti- 
nion\  of  Hans  Vbrst,  the  special  comnii>sioncr  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  on  bis  return  from  Russia: 


MARSHAL  VON  EICHHORX. 

The  military  dictator  of  the  Ukraine, 

whose   assassination   is   hailed   as    a 

sign  of  Russia's  revolt  from  German 

dominion  and  oppression. 
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THE   RUSSIAN    RESURRECTION. 

Kaiser — "Hang  it  all!    I  believe  the  thing  Is  actually  alive,  after  all." 


— Dc  Amsterdam  iti<r. 


"Feeling  in  Russia  is  everywhere  very  bitter  against  Germany. 
.  .  .  An  officer  who  claimed  to  be  speaking  for  80  per  cent,  of  his 
class  said  he  was  serving  under  the  Bolsheviki,  but  was  doing  so 
in  the  hope  that  some  great  national  awakening  would  overthrow 
the  Bolsheviki  and  that  Russia  would  yet  finish  the  war. 

"Many  peasants  confest  that  they  were  formerly  for  the 
Bolsheviki  because  land  had  been  given  them  by  this  regime, 
and  they  had  been  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  new 
regime,  however,  had  worked  disillusionment,  because  of  the  lack 
of  central  control.  The  division  of  land  had  turned  out  unsatis- 
factorily, as  it  was  done  without  any  system,  and  one  local  Soviet 
would  take  action  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
other  Soviets,  thus  leading  to  endless  friction  and  confusion." 

With  Germany  thus  troubled  by  the  tendencies  shown  by  the 
murder  of  Count  von  Mirbach,  the  assassination  of  Field-Marshal 
von  Eichhorn  came  as  a  most  unpleasant  shock.  The  Berlin 
Vorwdrts  says:  "The  deed  will  lead  to  complications  with  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  we  fear  that  peace  with  Russia  will  still  give 
us  much  trouble,"  while  the  Tageblatt  recognizes  that  the  deed 
was  committed  "by  those  Ukrainians  whose  motto  is  'Away 
with  the  Germans!"  Paul  Rohrbach,  writing  in  the  Siid- 
deutsche  Zeitung,  says: 

"The  time  has  come  when  Germany  must  consider  seriously 
her  permanent  attitude  toward  Russia.  The  days  of  the 
Bolsheviki  are  numbered.  The  heirs  of  the  Bolsheviki  will  be 
the  Cadets  or  the  Social  Revolutionaries." 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  endeavors  to  hide  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  event  by  saying: 

"The  same  elements  which  were  responsible  for  Ambassador  von 
Mirbach's  death  may  be  credited  with  von  Eichhorn's  assassina- 
tion. It  may  therefore  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  Entente 
had  a  hand  in  the  bloody  business." 

"Of  this  there  is  not,"  as  the  Paris  Temps  remarks,  "one 
tittle  of  evidence,"  and  the  great  Paris  organ  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  it  says: 

"The  German  Government  has  already  accused  the  Allies 
of  the  murder  of  Count  von  Mirbach,  but,  with  good  reason,  has 
not  been  able  to  advance  the  slightest  proof  of  the  alleged  com- 
plicity imputed  to  the  Entente.  These  attempts  at  diversion 
can  deceive  nobody.  The  regime  set  up  in  the  Ukraine  by  the 
Germans,  the  military  dictatorship,  the  deprival  of  the  peasants 
of  land,  the  forced  seizure  of  supplies,  all  these  suffice  to  explain 
the  popular  ferment  of  which  the  assassination  is  probably  a 
mere  episode." 

The   Socialist  Paris  Humanite  thinks  it  far  more   than  an 
episode, "  describes^  it  as   an   act   of   vengeance,  and   agrees 


with  the  Excelsior,  which  says  that  "the  assassination  was 
directed  as  much  against  the  Soviets  as  against  Germany." 
L' Humanite"  proceeds: 

"It  is  not  a  common  assassination.  It  is  an  act.  of  often 
revolt  on  the  part  of  exasperated  patriotism,  confirming  the 
reports  that  an  important  section  of  the  Russian  people,  weary 
of  anarchy  and  foreign  domination,  is  ready  for  anything  in 
order  to  free  itself.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  these  incidents 
will  incite  the  Kaiser  to  pitiless  reprisals,  and  no  one  can  sayLhow 
important  may  be  the  consequence  which  will  follow." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  says: 

"Now  that  German  difficulties  in  the  Ukraine  and  ambitions 
round  the  Black  Sea  have  encouraged  an  increasing  diversion 
southeastward  of  such  troops  as  are  left  on  the  Eastern  Front, 
this  'real  ruler  of  Russia,'  as  Mr.  Kerensky  calls  von  Mirbach, 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  in  Avhose  interest  he  ruled. 
Political  assassination  under  any  circumstances  is  an  odious  and 
desperate  resource.  But  it  is  one  to  which  Russia  has  owed 
many  changes  of  regime  in  the  past,  and  may  yet  owe  another. 

"The  German  Government  will  find  itself  in  an  awkward 
dilemma  between  two  motives — the  desire  to  avoid  using  more 
troops  in  a  new  theater  of  war,  and  the  desire  to  teach  the 
Russians,  by  exacting  the  most  drastic  penalty,  that  the  lives 
of  eminent  Germans  in  Russia  must  be  sacred." 

How  the  Germans  will  escape  from  their  dilemma  we  can  not 
tell,  but  Theodor  Wolff  certainly  got  hold  of  the  right  end  of  the 
stick  when  he  wrote  in  his  Berliner  Tageblatt: 

"So  long  as  the  Entente,  fortified  by  America,  continues  the 
war,  we  must  expect  fresh  surprizes  in  Russia,  which  even  after 
the  war  will  for  a  long  time  prove  to  be  a  Pandora's  box." 


MAKING  GERMAN  -  LOVERS— When  the  gentle  German 
sets  out  to  make  friends  with  his  neighbor,  his  object  of  course 
is  to  win  an  exuberant  affection,  but  he  really  has  the  oddest  way 
of  doing  it.  This  is  the  method  he  adopted  in  Roumania,  as 
described  in  the  Journal  de' Geneve  by  an  eminent  Roumanian, 
now  resident  in  Switzerland: 

"Roumania  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  real  slavery.  German 
agents  have  the  right  to  enter  private  houses  at  any  hour  and 
to  requisition  anything  they  consider  useful.  They  have  taken 
everything  down  to  objects  indispensable  to  the  humblest  house- 
hold. The  distress  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  grievous. 
To  the  specter  of  famine,  epidemics  are  now  added.  The  popula- 
tion is  decimated.  .  .  .  Roumania  has  only  one  hope — the  victory 
of  those  she  continues  to  consider  her  Allies.  There  used  to  be 
pro-Germans  in  Roumania — there  are  none  to-day." 
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OUR   LOYAL   GERMAN-AMERICANS 

ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  DISAPPOINTMENTS  that 
Germany  has  suffered  is  the  attitude  of  the  German- 
Americans  toward  the  war,  both  before  and  after  our 
participation  in  it.  Every  now  and  then  the  German  press  let 
out  a  wail  of  disillusionment,  and  when  this  happens  our  poor 
fellow  citizens  of  German  descent  get  a  good  sound  roast.  Here 
is  the  latest  from  the  Berlin  weekly  Der  Tag: 

"While  the  English,  French,  and  Italians  over  there  worked 
their  hardest  for  the  Entente,  the  (ierman-Amerieans,  or  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  watched 
the  war  with  folded  arms  and 
satisfied  themselves  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  benevolent 
neutrality.  Not  a  few  of  them, 
even  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  war,  openly  fell  away  from 
personal  motives  and,  from  rea- 
sons of  personal  gain,  placed 
themselves  without  any  restraint 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  The 
Americans  of  German  descent 
could,  if  they  had  shown  less 
indifference,  have  done  much  to 
help  us,  if  only  by  their  moral 
support 

"They  should  have  set  them- 
selves against  the  flood  of  abuse  of 
Germany  by  word  and  by  writing, 
they  should  have  given  good  wit- 
ness as  to  our  real  point  of  view. 
How  we  should  have  rejoiced 
over  the  hand  of  broth"thood 
stretched  out  to  us  from  there! 
Something  did  happen,  for  there 
were  a  number  of  brave  and 
friendly  German-Americans.  But 
how  miserably  small  was  that 
number  in  comparison  with  the 
total  which  the  old  homeland 
had  a  right  to  look  for!" 

The  Tag  explains  that  it  is 
the  pusillanimous  frame  of  mind 
of  the  German-American  that 
made  him  forget  "the  old 
Fatherland": 


"Even  the  Germans  of  higher 
cull  are    restricted     the     use    of 

their  mother  tongue  to  their  family  circle  and  clubs,  and  even 
in  the  German  clubs  English  was  almost  exclusively  spoken.  The 
Germans  who  visited  North  America  were  pained  to  find  that  the 
<  lerman-Ameriean  appeared  almost  ashamed  to  speak  German 
in  public.  Even  German  waiters  in  New  York  restaurants 
refused  to  answer  German  questions  in  German.  It  was  this 
tear  and  humility  that  made  the  German  immigrant  of  such 
small  account  in  the  public  life  of  America  and  made  the  German 
a  comic  figure  in  the  press.  When  a  man  makes  himself  of  small 
account,  he  must  not  be  astonished  if  other  people  think  little 
of  him." 

After  this  outburst,  whose  logic  could  be  easily  riddled  to 
shreds,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  Neva-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
and  find  that  it  is.  in  the  words  of  Der  Tag,  "giving  good  witness 
as  to  our  real  point  of  view."  The  good  Americans  who  own  and 
read  the  Staats-Zeitung  seem  to  have  no  illusion  at  all  about  the 
real  point  of  view  of  the  Kaiser-drunken  people  of  Germany. 
This  New  York  German-language  organ  gives  us  the  following 
remarkable  summary  of  Germany's  profit-and-loss  account  in 
this  war,  and  on  reading  it  we  can  not  be  surprized  that  Berlin 
is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  way  our  German-American 
fellow  citizens  look  at  things: 

•'  POUT  year-  ago,  a-  Prince  I.ichnowsky  has  shown  us,  the  Ger- 
man military  partj   by    declining  war  upon  Russia    brought  on  a 
catastrophe  under  which  the  world  musi   Buffer  unspeakably 
four  years  of  gigantic  struggle  such  as  histon  never  saw  before. 


And  what  has  Germany  achieved  during  this  four-year  world- 
war?  0 
"On  the  credit  side  of  her  ledger  we  find: 

"1.  Germany  has  taken  possession  of  nearly  all  of  Belgium 
and  a  part — now  growing  ever  smaller— of  northern  France. 
"2.  She  has  taken  rich  booty  and  many  prisoners. 
"3.  Through  the  revolution  and  the  subsequent  early  collapse 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  she  has  temporarily,  through  the  out- 
rageous treaty  of  Brest- Li tovsk,  enslaved  the  now  helpless  Rus- 
sian people  who  are  struggling  for  liberty. 

"4.  Together  with  Austria-Hungary,  Germany  has  well-nigh 
destroyed  Ser\  ia  and  Montenegro  and  crippled  Roumania. 
"5.  She  has  helped  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  to  increase  their 

territory,  and,  as  former  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau  says  in  his 
series  of  articles  in  the  current 
numbers  of  The  World's  IForAyshe 
encouraged  the  Turkish  military 
leaders,  Enver  Pasha,  Talaat 
Bey,  and  Djemal,  to  massacre 
over  one  million  Armenians  and 
other  Christian  inhabitants  of 
contiguous  territory. 

"6.  She  has  sunk  millions  of 
tons  of  shipping  and  destroyed 
property  worth  billions,  showing 
no  regard  for  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants,  and  not  even  for 
those  of  women  and  children. 

"7.  The  military  party  hin- 
dered the  passage  of  the  Election 
Reform  Bill  and  delayed  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  blocking 
the  Reichstag  resolution  for  'no 
annexation  and  no  indemnities.' 
"All  these  are  the  'achieve- 
ments' of  Germany  under  the 
whip  of  the  military  party.  But 
what  do  we  find  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger? 

"1.  Germany  has  sacrificed  the 
flower  of  her  arms-bearing  youth. 
Millions  of  her  sons  have  fallen 
on  the  field  of  battle,  have  been 
crippled,  or  taken  prisoners — 
losses  which  can  not  be  made  good 
by  the  greatest  victories. 

"2.  She   has    lost    by  far    the 

greatest  of  her  colonies  in  Africa 

and  elsewhere,  and  has  placed  a 

burden  of  debt  upon  her  people 

under  which    they   will   have   to 

groan  for  decades  to  come. 

"3.  She  has  completely  demoralized  her  domestic  commerce. 

She  has  brought  her  people  to  want  and  hunger  and  destroyed 

her  foreign  commerce  for  an  indeterminate  period.     For  the  last 

four  years  her  merchant  flag  has  not  been  seen  upon  the  seas. 

"4.  The  acts  of  her  army  commanders  and  statesmen  have 
brought  the  German  name  into  disrepute  in  America.  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  German-Americans  successfully  en- 
deavored to  build  here  a  new  and  happy  home  for  themselves 
and  their  descendants,  and  took  care  that  their  name  should  be 
respected  everywhere.  Their  industry  and  sense  of  duty  be- 
came proverbial  everywhere,  and  now  in  bitterness  at  heart  they 
had  to  see  that  they  were  regarded  with  distrust.  However, 
through  their  unshakable  loyalty  to  the  United  States  they  have 
succeeded  in  retaining  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  This  in  spite  of  the  doings  of  the  German 
military  party. 

".").  Millions  of  the  people  of  Germany  are  firmly  convinced, 
even  if  they  do  not  dare  to  speak  of  it  openly,  that  the  defeat  of 
the  present  autocratic  Government  would  be  a  blessing  for  them 
and  their  posterity.  They  have  at  last  seen  through  the  motives 
Of  their  rulers,  whose  purposes  are  Belfish  and  aim  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  the  forcing  of  their  hated 
Government  upon  the  whole  world. 

"For  a  long  time  (ierman-Amerieans  w  ere  unable  to  see  the 
peril,  and  rude  was  their  awakening.  Their  sense  of  duty  showed 
them  the  right  course  to  pursue  They  point  with  pride  to 
their  sun-;  and  grandsons  fighting  for  them  under  the  Btar- 
Spangled  banner.  And  they  will  tight  on  until  every  danger 
is  removed  and  the  world  relieved  of  a  burden  which  lies  upon 
it   like  an  inoubus." 


THE  FADING   VISION. 

— Punch  (London). 
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DEATH   IN   HER   WAKE. 
This  exploding  depth  bomb,  dropt  froin  the  stern  of  an  American  ship,  destroyed  the  attacking  German  U-boat. 


CUTTING   THE  "SUB"  OUT   OF   SUBMARINE 


THE  WORST  PLACE  in  the  world  for  a  submarine  is 
now  under  water.  In  a  fight,  the  U-boat  stands  a  much 
better  chance  by  staying  on  the  surface  and  using  her 
guns  than  by  submerging  and  running  the  risk  of  destruction 
by  a  depth  bomb.  This  conclusion,  reached  by  Percival  A. 
1 1  islam  in  an  article  on  '"The  Safety-Zone  for  the  Submarine," 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York),  has  possibly  been  reached 
by  the  Germans  also,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  announcements  in 
the  daily  press  that  submarine  attacks  have  apparently  taken 
on  a  new  phase,  marked  by  surface  warfare  rather  than  quick 
submergence.  But  if  submersibles  are  to  quit  submerging,  have 
they  not  practically  become  surface  vessels  again?  Has  the 
depth  bomb  proved  too  much  for  the  underwater  craft'.'  Mr. 
llislam  assures  us  that  the  existence  of  German  and  Austrian 
submarines  is  daily  becoming  more  uncomfortable  and  hazardous, 
and  that  this  fact  is  well  recognized  now  by  every-one  except 
those  enemy  subjects  who  are  still  able  to  find  cause  for  satis- 
faction in  the  much  subdued  boastings  of  Admiral  von  Capelle. 
He  writes: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  1915  the  counter-measures  in  opera- 
tion against  the  U-boat  have  been  multiplied  not  only  in  number 
but  also  in  variety,  and  they  now  include — to  mention  but  a 
few  of  them — surface-chasers,  destroyers,  and  drifters,  sub- 
marines, aircraft,  cement-logged  ships  sunk  in  the  mouths  of 
their  bases,  and  vast  mine-fields,  of  which  one  alone,  stretched 
across  the  northern  exit  from  the  North  Sea,  covers  an  area  of 
no  less  than  22,000  square  miles. 

"The  'chivvying'  of  the  U-boat  has  been  so  greatly  accelerated 
of  late,  and  has  proved  so  remarkably  successful  against  U-boats 
in  the  awash  or  submerged  condition,  that  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  problem  for  the  Germans  whether,  after  all,  the  surface  is  not 
the  safest  place  for  their  undersea  boats.  Before  examining  this 
somewhat  paradoxical  proposition,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the 
history  of  the  U-boats'  tactics.  After  the  sinking  of  the  Aboukir, 
Hogue.  and  Crest//  had  put  Allied  war-ships  thoroughly  on  their 


guard,  the  submarines  turned  their  attention  to  merchantmen 
and  did  most  of  their  work  on  the  surface.  Only  a  decimal 
percentage  of  merchantmen  in  those  days  were  armed,  so  that  a 
U-boat  could  usually  secure  a  victim  by  firing  a  warning  round 
to  bring  her  to,  a  boat's  crew  being  then  sent  aboard  to  place  two 
or  three  bombs  and  open  the  sea-cocks. 

"The  arming  of  merchantmen  forced  the  Germans  to  change 
these  tactics.  A  submarine  is  very  susceptible  to  damage,  and 
it  is  the  constant  aim  of  U-boat  commanders  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  it.  This  spirit  has  naturally  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  German  submarine  service,  whose  traditions,  such  as  they 
are.  have  been  built  up  almost  entirely  upon  the  sinking  of 
defenseless  merchantmen  and  the  murder  of  non-combatants. 
The  consequence  was  that  as  the  arming  of  merchantmen  was 
developed  the  submarine  showed  less  and  less  inclination  for 
surface  work,  and  depended  to  a  much  smaller  extent  upon  the 
gun  and  more  upon  the  torpedo.  Broadly  speaking,  this  was 
in  the  merchantman's  favor,  because  the  torpedo  is  costly  and 
often  erratic,  and  may  be  avoided  if  its  track  be  sighted  in  time, 
while  the  U-boat's  capacity  for  destruction  per  voyage  was 
greatly  reduced  owing  to  the  small  number  of  missiles  that 
could  be  carried.  This  has  been  met  to  some  extent  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  boats,  some  of  which  now  store  as  many  as  twenty 
torpedoes. 

"On  the  other  hand,  driving  the  U-boat  under  water  added 
considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  the  hunt.  Great  increases 
in  the  surface  patrols  became  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fewer  appearances  of  the  U-boat  on  the  surface.  The 
hydrophone,  an  instrument  for  the  detection  of  submerged 
sounds  (both  as  to  their  direction  and  approximate  distance) 
was  rapidly  improved  to  meet  the  situation.  Aircraft  was 
requisitioned  in  large  numbers  for  scouting  and  bombing  work, 
and  kite  balloons  are  frequently  attached  to  convoys  to  give 
early  warning  of  the  neighborhood  of  a  U-boat,  whether  on 
the  surface  or  submerged.  The  systematic  development  of  the 
mine-field  has  further  added  enormously  to  the  hazard  of 
the  submarine's  work. 

"The  speed  and  maneuvering  power  of  specialized  'chasers' 
are  now  so  great,  and  the  destructive  force  of  the  depth  bomb  so 
wide-spreading,  that  it  virtually  amounts  to  suicide  for  a  U-boat 
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to  dive  within  sight  of  one  of  these  craft.  The  submarine — 
this  is  a  point  most  often  overlooked — is  probably  not  inferior 
in  armament  to  anything  except  really  up-to-date  destroyers.  .  .  . 
A  '  super-submaJrine '  is  better  armed  than  an  average  destroyer 
or  chaser,  and  infinitely  better  than  the  drifters  that  have  been 
employed  against  the  [/-boats  in  such  large  numbers,  and  owe 
their  success  to  the  weapons  they  can  bring  to  bear  on  a  sub- 
merged vessel.  A  well-armed  [/-boat  that  meets  an  Allied 
surface  war-ship  may  either  fight  or  dive.  She  cannot  dive  and 
at  the  same  time  maneuver  to  avoid  ramming.  During  the 
diving  operation  she  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  other's  guns  without 
possibility  of  reply;  and  when  she  has  submerged,  her  worst 
enemy,  the  depth  bomb,  will  begin  to  play  about  her. 

"And  what  if  she  stays  on  the  surface  and  fights  it  out?  In 
gun-power  she  is  probably  superior;  she  presents  a  much  smaller 
target,  and  her  exposed  parts  are  probably  fairly  well  armored, 
while  those  of  a  destroyer  are  very  unlikely  to  be;  she  probably 
makes  as  steady  a  gun-platform  as  her  opponent;  and  her  speed 
is  probably  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  avoid  ramming  if  her  gun-fire 
permitted  the  other  to  attempt  such  tactics.  The  main  con- 
sideration tending  to  drive  her  under  water  will  be  the  knowledge 
that  if  she  is  badly  holed  she  may  be  sunk  or  rendered  incapable 
of  diving;  yet  her  adversary  runs  at  least  an  equal  risk  of  being 
sunk,  and  is  not  able  to  dive  at  all.  Besides,  if  they  are  at  any- 
thing like  close  quarters  and  the  [/-boat  does  dive,  her  doom  is 
as  certain  as  anything  well  can  be. 

''Can  it,  then,  be  regarded  as  altogether  paradoxical  to  argue 
that  the  safest  place  for  enemy  submarines  is  on  the  surface?  I 
think  not;  and  from  the  way  the  Germans  are  arming  their 
latest  boats  they  seem  to  think  the  same.  Obviously,  a  sub- 
marine that  can  stand  up  to  a  destroyer  in  open  fight,  and  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  dive,  will  need  something  above  the 
grade  of  the  average  present-day  destroyer  to  deal  with  her." 


WHY   CITIES    GROW 

GROWTH  IS  REGARDED  BY  MOST  TOWNS  as  an 
index  of  development.  It  is  assumed  that  when  a  city 
has  double  its  former  population,  its  schools  will  be 
twice  as  good,  its  art-galleries  twice  as  fine,  its  churches  twice 
as  prosperous,  its  housing  conditions  twice  as  satisfactory,  its 
city  government  twice  as  effective.  There  is  a  certain  lack  of 
logic  in  all  this,  of  course,  but  physical  growth  usually  means 
industrial,  prosperity,  and  this  involves  the  possibility  of  all 
these  other  things,  even  if  they  do  not  always  materialize. 
In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Nation's  Business  (Washing- 
ton), Carl  Hunt  tells  us  how  certain  towns  have  specialized 
industrially,  and  thereby  built  up  manufacturing  efficiency  as 
well  as  furniture,  shoes,  or  automobiles.  How  can  a  city  develop 
along  a  certain  line  of  industry?  Is  it  possible  for  local  com- 
mercial organizations  to  prompt  such  a  development  or  to 
stimulate  it  materially?     Mr.  Hunt  answers: 

"A  city,  like  an  individual,  can  develop  specialization.  While 
t  his  in  the  past  was  usually  brought  about  without  any  definite 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  community  as  an  organization,  it  is 
becoming  the  practise  now  to  develop  communities  along 
scientific  lines,  and  the  idea  of  industrial  specialization  is  growing. 

"That  any  amount  of  effort  put  into  such  a  movement  is 
well  invested  is  demonstrated  by  the  wonderful  prestige  which 
a  city  gains  through  specialization.  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  advertising  which  the  rubber-plants  have  brought  to  Akron, 
the  automobile  to  Detroit,  the  milling  industry  to  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paid,  steel  to  Chattanooga,  shoes  to  Brockton  and 
St.  Louis. 

"Alter  a  certain  point — after  the  development  reaches 
the  top  of  the  lull  the  rest  is  easy.  Industries  in  the  special- 
ized line  naturally  flock  to  the  city  where  the  development 
has  taken  place  when  it  comes  to  be  advertised  through  its 
specialization 

"Furniture  made  in  Grand  Rapids,  shoes  made  in  Brockton 
or  St.  Louis,  and  tires  made  in  Akron  have  a  natural  prestige. 
People  prefer  them,  lor  they  know  that  there  have  gathered 
in  these  centers  great  armies  of  expert  workmen,  that  the 
development  of  labor-saving  machinery  must  have  been  rapid, 
and  that  the  manufacturer  has  many  other  advantages  which 
otitfht  to  enable  him  to  give  more  lor  the  money." 

There  are  eight    chief  factors.    Mr.    Hunt    tells   us,    that    inter 


into  such  a  community  development;  eight  special  advantages 
which  make  such  a  city  more  attractive  to  others  in  the  same 
line  as  a  place  to  locate.  He  does  not  mean,  he  hastens  to 
assure  us,  that  these  are  the  only  things  which  influence  the 
location  of  factories,  for  transportation,  good  homes,  schools, 
pure  water,  churches,  and  a  great  many  other  things  play  their 
part.  But  the  eight  that  he  specifies  grow  especially  out  of  the 
fact  that  an  industry  has  already  been  started.     They  are: 

"Skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  trained  in  the  industry  or 
suitable  for  such  work,  is  available.  The  laborer  knows  there 
will  be  competition  for  his  services  and  that  if  he  should  disagree 
with  one  foreman,  he  can  obtain  employment  in  his  line  with- 
out  moving  to  another  city. 

"The  center  soon  becomes  an  important  market  for  raw 
materials.  Salesmen  come  oftener  and  give  better  service. 
Deliveries  of  raw  materials  are  usually  better  both  as  to  time 
of  delivery  and  quality,'  for  sellers  of  raw  material  realize  that 
the  customer  in  such  a  city  has  many  other  opportunities  to  buy. 

"Transportation  facilities,  incoming  and  outgoing,  are  better. 
Manufacturers  in  the  line,  buying  and  shipping  together,  get 
better  rates  and  better  deliveries.  Outgoing  shipments  are 
handled  better  because  the  employees  of  the  transportation 
companies  are  familiar  with  the  product,  with  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do. 

"Capital,  either  for  the  expansion  of  the  business  or  for  its 
current  operation,  is  easily  obtained.  People  in  Detroit  know 
the  automobile  business  is  profitable  and  will  more  readily 
invest  in  a  company  to  make  automobiles.  The  Akron  banker, 
knowing  something  of  the  rubber  business,  or  the  Grand  Rapids 
banker,  with  a  knowdedge  of  the  furniture  business,  will  more 
readily  advance  money  for  current  uses  in  those  lines.  He 
knows  what  he  is  about  because  he  has  specialized,  just  as  have 
the  manufacturers. 

"Accessory  or  supplemental  plants  are  usually  numerous. 
In  Detroit,  every  conceivable  part  of  an  automobile  can  be 
obtained.  In  Grand  Rapids,  varnish  and  a  great  many  things 
kindred  to  the  furniture  industry  are  made. 

"There  is  an  advertising  prestige,  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 
Flour  from  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  must  be  all  right. 

"The  industry  receives  every  possible  support  from  the 
community.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city  officials, 
and  all  of  the  people  of  the  city,  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
industry  to  the  comnumitj"  and  having  pride  in  the  reputation 
it  has  given  the  city,  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  the  con- 
venience of  the  manufacturer  their  convenience. 

"The  manufacturers  in  the  specialized  line  exchange  in- 
formation and  ideas.  It  is  the  center  of  things  in  the  industry. 
They  operate  labor  exchanges  and  have  uniform  labor  policies. 
They  often  ship  together.  The  Rubber  Board  of  Trade  of 
Akron  and  the  organization  of  the  steel  industry  at  Chattanooga 
are  examples 

"Occasionally,  raw  materials  or  other  special  advantages 
are  the  reason  for  the  focusing  of  an  industry  in  a  certain  city. 
For  example,  shipping  facilities  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  great  milling  industry  of  Galveston.  Clay,  coal,  natural  gas, 
and  other  such  influences  have  been  responsible  in  other  cases. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  eight  things  I  have  enumerated 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  concentration 

"In  your  own  city,  what  is  the  biggest  single  industry?  What 
is  the  biggest  individual  plant?  Why  is  it  big?  There  must  be  a 
reason. 

"Add  to  the  reasons  for  its  bigness — whatever  general  or 
special  advantages  there  may  be—  the  eight  things  1  have  named 
in  this  article,  which  are  out  of  the  experience  of  other  cities 
which  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  specialization,  and  you  have 
the  formula  for  a  'sales  talk'  that  should  bring  other  similar 
industries  to  the  city,  or  should  facilitate  the  organization  of 
additional  successful  enterprises  in  the  same  line 

"That  city  industrial  specialization  is  practical  is  being  demon- 
strated in  a  definite  way  in  many  places,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  business  men  of  many  communities  are  going 
to  see  it  is  through  specialization  that  permanent  and  desirable 
city  growth  can  be  most  readily  assured.  For  example,  the 
city  of  Louisville  believes  in  the  principle  to  such  a  degree  that 

it  has  raised  more  than  $1,000,000  as  a  t'adoiw   fund. 

"The  manner  in  which  this  fund  is  to  be  used  is  also  indica- 
tive of  the  times  in  city  progress.  The  $1,000,000  is  not  for 
lame-duck  seekers  after  bonuses  or  free  sites.  First  of  all.  it  is 
being  used  to  make  a  searching  sur\  e\  of  the  things  which  the 
city  has  to  offer  to  a  prospective  manufacturer.  By  lines,  an 
investigation  is  being  made  which  will  divulge  conditions  M  to 
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THE   SMOKE-SCREEN  AT  SEA. 


The  first  picture  shows  the  beginning  of  a  smoke-screen  thrown  out  by  a  United  States  war-ship.    In  the  second  it  is  spread  out  over  the 

sea's  surface  in  the  form  of  a  concealing  cloud-bank. 


labor,  fuel,  transportation,  and  the  various  other  essentials  of 
manufacturing.  The  bureau  which  administers  the  fund  is 
assembling  such  a  wealth  of  information  that  when  it  finds 
Louisville  affords  especially  good  facilities  along  a  given  line, 
the  city's  selling  argument  will  be  almost  irresistible. 

"Oklahoma  City,  a  few  years  ago,  did  a  similar  thing  with 
glowing  success.  Within  a  comparatively  short  time,  after 
making  a  careful  survey  of  the  advantages  the  city  had  to 
offer,  it  made  itself  a  great  distributing  center  for  agricultural 
implements  and  later,  by  similar  methods,  obtained  packing- 
plants 

"Cities  which  now  see  the  opportunity  and  which  enter  the 
field,  after  a  careful  survey,  to  win  industries  which  they  are 
especially  capable  of  caring  for,  will  profit  uncommonly,  because 
most  cities  are  not  fully  awake  to  the  opportunity." 
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SMOKE  VERSUS  GAS— Smoke  is  a  valuable  weapon  in  this 
war.  Its  use,  bq,th  on  land  and  sea,  to  conceal  movements 
from  the  enemy  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  also  of 
great  use  as  a  protec- 
tion against  poisonous 
gases,  says  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New 
York): 

"The  Allies  and  the 
Germans  have  given 
considerable  attention 
to  smoke-clouds,  and 
methods  for  producing 
them  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently are  now  highly 
developed.  Both  sides 
make  use  of  a  large 
variety  of  smoke-pro- 
ducers, ranging  all  the 
way  from  simple  hand- 
cartridges  of  the  'fumi- 
gene '  type  of  the  French 
Army  to  the  smoke- 
shells  and  elaborate 
smoke-generators. 
Smoke  -  clouds  can  be 
produced  in  the  space  of 

a  few  minutes,  affording  an  effective  screen  for  artillery  and 
troop  movements.  During  a  poisonous-gas  attack  smoke  is  em- 
ployed to  ward  off  the  fumes.  Being  considerably  heavier  than 
the  poisonous  gases  generally  employed,  a  barrage  of  smoke 
causes  the  dangerous  fumes  to  pass  over  trenches  and  dugouts 
and  to  dissipate  themselves  in  the  higher  regions.  From  the 
reports  now  coming  back  it  appears  that  the  Germans  and 
AustrisUns  have  been  making  full  use  of  smoke-clouds  in  all 
recent  offensives  to  mask  their  troop  movements." 


THE   PLATINUM    SITUATION 

IHE  JEWELRY  TRADE  feels  that  it  has  been  mis- 
represented in  the  matter  of  its  use  of  platinum,  con- 
demned in  recent  articles  and  discouraged  in  some 
government  bulletins,  as  interfering  with  the  use  of  that  metal 
in  the  war-industries.  The  Literary  Digest,  which  recently 
quoted  at  length  from  one  of  these  bulletins,  has  received  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  jewelers  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
protesting  against  what  they  consider  its  implication  that  those 
who  now  offer  for  sale  platinum  jewelry  are  unpatriotic.  The 
trade,  we  are  assured,  has  now  a  large  amount  of  platinum  made 
up  into  mountings,  which  are  unusable  for  industrial  purposes. 
The  Government  has  absolutely  refused  to  buy  them,  so  that  a 
boycott  on  such  settings  would  not  only  fail  to  aid  our  war- 
activities,  but  might  drive  many  jewelers  into  bankruptcy,  which 

would  not  be  a  patriotic 
service  at  this  time.  It 
is  intimated  by  some  of 
our  correspondents  that 
the  agitation  against 
the  use  of  platinum  in 
jewelry  is  due  to  chem- 
ists, who  have  them- 
selves yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  sell  their 
platinum  apparatus  at 
enormous  profit  and  are 
now  raising  the  cry  of 
shortage.  Mr.  T.  Edgar 
Willson,  editor  of  The 
Jewelers1  Circular  (New 
York),  writes  us: 
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"No  platinum  jewelry 
is  being  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  to- 
day, but  there  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth 
of  jewelry  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  for  sale.  This 
jewelry  the  Government  will  not  accept  as  a  gift,  its  agents  will 
not  buy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  the  jewelers  to  sell  it  because 
it  is  not  needed  sufficiently  to  make  it  worth  the  extra  price 
caused  by  the  labor  that  has  been  put  upon  it.  The  jeweler 
has  his  capital  tied  up  in  this  merchandise  on  the  sale  of  which 
the  Government  expects  to  collect  a  very  heavy  revenue.  .  .  . 
Even  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of  platinum,  as  our  misguided 
friends,  the  chemists,  believe,  the  stopping  of  the*  sale  of  plati- 
num jewelry  would   not  put  one  ounce    in  the  hands  of  the 


Government  or  the  Government's  agencies,  because,  as  said  be- 
fore, the  Government  can  not  under  the  law  accept  it  as  a  gift 
and  positively  will  not  buy  platinum  in  the  manufactured  form." 

Hoover  and  Strong,  metallurgists,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  write 
us  that  they  consider  the  bulletin  quoted  recently  by  The 
Digest  "unfounded,"  believe  that  much  can  be  done  to  relieve 
the  scarcity  of  platinum  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  this  metal  are  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  chemists, 
engineers,  doctors,  etc.,  who  are  making  no  use  of  it.    They  say: 

"This  platinum  consists  of  crucibles,  combustion  tubes  and 
boats,  ignition  wire  and  foil,  filter  cones,  triangles,  weights,  etc. 
Many  of  these  persons  were  compelled  in  their  college  days  to 
purchase  these  parts  for  their  laboratory  work,  and  the  pieces 
have  long  since  been  forgotten.  We  might  remind  you  that 
the  average  platinum  crucible  weighs  approximately  two-thirds 
of  an  ounce,  and  there  are  thousands  of  these  scattered  of er  the 
country.  The  only  way  that  this  material  can  be  obtained  is  by 
papers  such  as  yours  giving  the  fullest  publicity  due  such  matters." 

Many  of  our  correspondents  call  attention  to  the  govern- 
ment reports  of  the  hearing  on  the  new  revenue  bill  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
especially  that  of  July  17  last,  which  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  platinum  situation.  In  that  report  occurs  a  transcript 
of  the  testimony  of  Leland  L.  Summers,  a  member  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  from  parts  of  which  we  quote  below: 

"Mr.  Summers.  ...  I  wish  to  say  first  that  this  activity  was 
started  through  a  conference  I  had  with  Mr.  Baruch  in  February, 
1917,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  require  platinum  in  connection  with  any 
possible  military  program 

"Mr.  Rainey.     Before  the  war? 

"Mr.  Summers.  Before  the  war.  In  accordance  with  that, 
Mr.  Baruch  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  with- 
hold in  the  mints  of  the  country  any  platinum  that  might  come 
into  their  hands.  .  .  .  After  war  was  declared  some  of  the  men, 
whether  it  was  in  the  jewelry  industry  or  where  it  was  I  do  not 
know,  suddenly  discovered  that  the  Government  was  no  longer 
offering  platinum  for  sale.  This  vigilance  committee  of  the 
jewelers  communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
along  in  the  first  ten  days  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  called  a  meeting  of  jewelers.  .  .  .  There  were  no 
government  requirements  for  platinum  at  that  time.  There 
had  been  no  military  program  initiated." 

Mr.  Summers  further  testified  that  in  the  autumn  of  1917, 
after  it  had  become  evident  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  platinum,  the  War  Industries  Board  served  an  order 
commandeering  existing  supplies  of  the  metal.  As  a  result  of 
this  order  and  the  following  controversies  regarding  the  com- 
pensation that  should  be  paid  to  the  owners  by  the  Government, 
Mr.  Summers  stated,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  regarding  the 
acuteness  of  the  necessity  for  acquiring  platinum.  The  War 
Industries  Board  failed  to  purchase  a  large  amount  then  offered 
in  Russia,  which  accordingly  was  bought  in  England.  The 
Board  was  severely  criticized  for  this,  especially  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  from  one  of  whose  bulletins  The  Literary  Digest 
excerpts  above  referred  to  were  made.  To  quote  further  from 
the  report  of  the  hearing: 

"Mr.  Moore.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  activitives  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society? 

"Mr.  Summers.  Yes,  sir,  in  so  far  as  this  literature  represents 
them. 

"Mr.  Moore.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  closely  associated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines? 

"Mr.  Summers.     Yes,  sir. 

"Mil.  Moore.     And  that  they  are  now  cooperating  with  the' 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  platinum  matter? 

"Mr.  Summers.  I  assume  so  from  this  literature,  but  I 
dissent  emphatically  from  the  statements  that  have  been  made. 

"Mr.  Moore.  Then  the  War  industries  Board,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  takes  issue  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with 
respect  to  certain  statements  made  here  partly  in  its  behalf  and 
partly  on  behalf  of  the  American  Chemical  Society? 

"Mr.  Summers.  I  personally  take  issue  with  them.  I  prefer 
to  put  it  that  way — not  as  a  member  of  the  board. 


"Mr.  Moore.  It  is  patent  to  some  of  us  that  there  is  a  quar- 
rel on  here  between  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
jewelers  of  the  United  States,  and,  while  our  business  is  that  of 
getting  revenue  for  the  Government,  perhaps  you,  as  a  third 
branch  of  the  Government  that  has  been  hit  by  a  brick  while 
the  quarrel  was  going  on,  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on 
that  quarrel. 

"Mr.  Summers.     Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  do  that. 

"Mr.  Moore.  Is  there  any  fear  of  your  ability  to  grapple 
with  the  situation  in  the  future? 

"Mr.  Summers.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  testimony 
presented  here  indicating  that  you  could  not  make  any  of 
the  modern  explosives  or  powders  without  platinum.  That 
is  utterly  false.  Of  all  the  sulfuric  acid  produced  in  this 
country  not  over  twenty  per  cent,  is  produced  that  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  platinum.  .  .  .  By  the  use  of  the 
lead-chamber  process,  which  is  the  old  process,  they  can  pro- 
duce sulfuric  acid,  which  can  be  concentrated  by  heat  to  a 
point  where  it  will  make  smokeless  powder  and  explosives.  A 
great  many  are  using  that  method,  and  the  Government  is  con- 
structing two  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  without 
using  any  platinum 

"Mr.  Moore.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  and  then  I  am 
through.  Do  you  think  that  the  war-exigencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment now  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  jewelers 
of  the  country  from  selling  such  manufactured  platinum  as  they 
may  have  in  their  possession? 

"Mr.  Summers.  No;  emphatically  no.  The  general  policy 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  is  not  to  wreck  an  industry  until  it 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

"Mr.  Moore.  In  your  judgment  the  platinum  agitation  has 
been  rather  overdone? 

"Mr.  Summers.  Overdone;  absolutely  overdone.  ...  I  feel 
that  the  chemical  industry  should  be  challenged  by  the  jewelers 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  substitution  for  chemical  pur- 
poses. The  question  of  substitution  for  platinum  in  jewelry 
purposes  was  raised  here,  but  not  a  word  was  said  as  to  the 
possibility  of  substitution  for  chemical  purposes." 

Further  light  on  what  would  appear  from  the  above  to  have 
been  the  beginnings  of  a  conflict  of  authority  between  two 
government  boards  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Theodore  M. 
Knappen  written  from  Washington  to  the  daily  press  under  date 
of  July  28  last,  from  which  it  appears  that  this  conflict  has  now 
been  avoided.     Says  Mr.  Knappen: 

"The  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which 
have  been  accredited  with  varying  views  and  have  had  conflict- 
ing views  on  the  subject,  have  effected  a  virtual  union  of  powers 
and  procedure  through  the  appointment  of  Hennen  Jennings, 
of  the  bureau,  to  membership  in  the  board's  platinum  committee 
and  a  special  joint  committee  is  dealing  with  the  subject  of  license 
and  regulations. 

"It  has  been  decided  that  the  policies  determined  upon  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

"In  consequence  of  this  harmonious  arrangement  the  Govern- 
ment will  henceforth  have  a  fixt  policy  and  a  united  front  on 
the  delicate  platinum  question,  which  seems  to  be  loaded  with 
momentous  possibilities  that  include  a  range  from  pro-German 
finger-rings  and  munitions  to  intervention  in  Russia  and  an 
international  hold-up  by  Colombia,  and  has  even  led  to  some 
polite  criticism  from  our  Allies 

"On  account  of  the  important  use  of  platinum  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  which  are  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Congress  early  in  the  war  expressly  endowed 
the  bureau  with  the  power  to  limit  its  sale,  possession,  and  use,  as 
well  as  those  of  palladium  and  iridium. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  War  Industries  Board  has  taken 
general  charge  of  the  whole  domain  of  raw  materials,  including 
metals,  especially  in  the  mat  ter  of  prices,  by  virtue  of  Presidential 
authority. 

"Now  that  the  government  agencies  with  conflicting  views 
on  the  urgency  of  the  platinum  question  have  come  together, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  soon  be  some  further  pro- 
nounced changes  in  the  Government's  platinum  policy 

"Chiefly  due  to  the  war,  the  Russian  production  lias  declined 
from  250,000  to  50,000  ounces,  whereas  the  Colombian  output 
has  increased  from  15,000  to  :i2,(XX)  ounces.  Moreover,  the 
Russian  mines  are  said  to  he  Dealing  exhaustion,  while 
the  Colombia  fields  are  reputed  to  be  scarcely  touched  as  yet. 
The  United  States  consumes  aboul    !X>  per  cent,  of   the    world's 

production." 


A   WAR-GAIN   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE 


AMONG  MANY  MISCALCULATIONS  mad.  in  Ger- 
A-\  many's  lustful  striving  for  world-supremacy  in  com- 
«*■  -^-  merce  and  politioal  power  must  be  recorded  her  failure 
to  see  that  the  German  language  was  at  best  a  weak  rival  of 
English  as  the  universal  medium.  The  Germans  have;  never 
had  much  success  in  the  al tempt  to  get  their  language  adopted 
by  other  peoples,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Oxford,  who  reminds  us  that  "not  all  the 
military  laws  of  Prussia  can  drive  out  French  from  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  people  of  Alsace."  What  is  more,  in  the  ports 
of  the  Near  and  of  the  Far  East  you  will  hear  English  spoken — 
pidgin-English,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  selection  of  English  words 
suited  for  the  business  of  daily  life — but  you  may  roam  the 
world  over  and  you  will  hear  no  pidgin-German.  The  fact  that 
before  the  war  many  Germans  learned  English,  while  very  few 
English-speaking  people  learned  German  may  be  ascribed  in 
part  to  British  "laziness."  But  this  was  not  the  only  cause,  we 
read  in  Professor  Raleigh's  address  to  the  Royal  Colonial  In- 
stitute on  "Some  Gains  of  the  War"  (Doran) : 

"We  are  not  lazy  in  tasks  which  we  believe  to  be  worth  our 
while.  Rather  we  had  an  instinctive  belief  that  the  future  does 
not  belong  to  the  German  tongue.  That  belief  is  not  likely  to  be 
impaired  by  the  war.  Armed  ruffians  can  do  some  things,  but 
one  thing  they  can  not  do — they  can  not  endear  their  language  to 
those  who  have  suffered  from  their  violence.  The  Germans 
poisoned  the  wells  in  Southwest  Africa;  in  Europe  they  did  all 
they  could  to  poison  the  wells  of  mutual  trust  and  mutual  under- 
standing among  civilized  men.  Do  they  think  that  these  things 
will  make  a  good  advertisement  for  the  explosive,  guttural  sounds 
and  the  huddled,  deformed  syntax  of  the  speech  in  which  they 
express  their  arrogance  and  their  hate?  Which  of  the  chief 
European  languages  will  come  first,  after  the  war,  with  the  little 
nations?  Will  Servia  be  content  to  speak  German?  Will 
Norway  and  Denmark  feel  a  new  affection  for  the  speech  of  the 
men  who  have  degraded  the  old  humanity  of  the  seas?  Neigh- 
borhood, kinship,  and  the  necessities  of  commerce  may  retain 
for  the  German  language  a  certain  measure  of  custom  in  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  and  in  Holland.  But  for  the  most  part  Ger- 
mans will  have  to  be  content  to  be  addrest  in  their  own  tongue 
only  by  those  who  fear  them,  or  by  those  who  hope  to  cheat 
them. 

"This  gain,  which  I  make  bold  to  predict  for  the  English 
language,  is  a  real  gain,  apart  from  all  patriotic  bias.  The 
English  language  is  incomparably  richer,  more  fluid,  and  more 
vital  than  the  German  language.  Where  the  German  has  but 
one  way  of  saying  a  thing,  we  have  two  or  three,  each  with  its 
distinctions  and  its  subtleties  of  usage.  Our  capital  wealth  is 
greater,  and  so  are  our  powers  of  borrowing.  English  sprang 
from  the  old  Teutonic  stock,  and  we  can  still  coin  new  words, 
such  as  'food-hoard'  and  'joy-ride,'  in  the  German  fashion. 
But  long  centuries  ago  we  added  thousands  of  Romance  words, 
words  which  came  into  English  through  the  French  or  Norman- 
French,  and  brought  with  them  the  ideas  of  Latin  civilization 
and  of  medieval  Christianity.  Later  on,  when  the  renewed 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  quickened  the  intellectual  life  of 
Europe,  we  imported  thousands  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  direct 
from  the  ancient  world ;  learned  words,  many  of  them  suitable  for 
philosophers,  or  for  wTiters  who  pride  themselves  on  shooting 
a  little  above  the  vulgar  apprehension.  Yet  many  of  these,  too, 
have  found  their  way  into  daily  speech,  so  that  Ave  can  say  most 
things  in  three  ways,  according  as  we  draw  on  one  or  another 
of  the  three  main  sources  of  our  speech.  Thus,  you  can  begin, 
or  commence,  or  initiate  an  undertaking,  with  boldness,  or 
courage,  or  resolution.  If  you  are  a  workman,  or  laborer,  or 
operative,  you  can  ask,  or  request,  or  solicit  your  employer  to 
yield,  or  grant,  or  concede  an  increase  in  the  earnings,  or  wages, 
or  remuneration  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  your  fellow,  or  compan- 
ion, or  associate.  Your  employer  is  perhaps  old,  or  veteran,  or 
superannuated,  which  may  hinder,  or  dela3%  or  retard  the  suc- 


cess of  your  application.  But  if  you  foretell,  or  prophesy,  or 
predict  that  the  war  will  have  an  end,  or  close,  or  termination 
that  shall  not  only  be  speedy,  or  rapid,  or  accelerated,  but  also 
great,  or  grand,  or  magnificent,  you  may  perhaps  stir,  or  move,  or 
actuate  him  to  have  ruth,  or  pity,  or  compassion  on  your  mate, 
or  colleague,  or  collaborator." 

The  English  language;  is  one  of  much  greater  wealth  than  can 
be  illustrated  by  any  brief  example,  we  are  told,  and  our  litera- 
ture is  almost  as  rich  as  our  language.  Modern  German  litera- 
ture begins  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while  modern  English 
literature  begati  with  Chaucer  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
has  been  full  of  great  names  and  great  books  ever  since.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  in  German  literature  for  which  we  have  not  a 
counterpart  done  as  well  or  better — "except  the  work  of  Heine, 
and  Heine  was  a  Jew."  His  opinion  of  the  Prussians  was  that 
they  are  "a  compost  of  beer,  deceit,  and  sand."  French  litera- 
ture and  English  literature  can  be  compared  throughout  their 
long  course,  sometimes  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  French, 
but  German  literature  can  not  seriously  be  compared  with 
either.     We  read  then: 

"It  may  be  objected  that  literature  and  art  are  ornamental 
affairs,  which  count  for  little  in  thd  deadly  strife  of  nations. 
But  that  is  not  so.  Our  language  can  not  go  anywhere  without 
taking  our  ideas  and  our  creed  with  it,  not  to  mention  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  games.  If  the  Germans  could  understand 
what  Chaucer  means  when  he  says  of  his  Knight  that 

he  loved  chivalry, 
Truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  courtesy, 

then  indeed  we  might  be  near  to  an  understanding.  I  asked  a 
good  German  scholar  the  other  day  what  is  the  German  word  for 
'fair  play.'  He  replied,  as  they  do  in  Parliament,  that  he  must 
ask  for  notice  of  that  question.  I  fear  there  is  no  German  word 
for  'fair  play.' 

"The  little  countries,  the  pawns  and  victims  of  German 
policy,  understand  our  ideas  better.  The  peoples  who  have 
suffered  from  tyranny  and  oppression  look  to  England  for  help, 
and  it  is  a  generous  weakness  in  us  that  we  sometimes  deceive 
them  by  our  sympathy,  for  our  power  is  limited,  and  we  can  not 
help  them  all.  But  it  will  not  count  against  us  at  the  final  reckon- 
ing that  in  most  places  where  humanity  has  suffered  cruelty 
and  indignity  the  name  of  England  has  been  invoked — not  always 
in  vain. 

"And  now,  for  I  have  kept  to  the  last  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
greatest  gain  of  all,  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war  assures  the 
triumph  of  our  common  language.  America  is  peopled  by  many 
races;  only  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants — an  influential  and 
governing  minority — are  of  the  English  stock.  But  here,  again, 
the  language  carries  it;  and  the  ideas  that  inspire  America  are 
ideas  which  had  their  origin  in  the  long  English  struggle  for 
freedom.  Our  sufferings  in  this  war  are  great,  but  they  are  not 
so  great  that  we  can  not  recognize  virtue  in  a  new  recruit  to  the 
cause.  No  nation,  in  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  has 
ever  made  a  more  splendid  decision,  or  performed  a  more  mag- 
nanimous act.  than  America  when  she  decided  to  enter  this 
war.  She  had  nothing  to  gain,  for,  to  say  the  bare  truth,  she 
had  little  to  lose.  If  Germany  were  to  dominate  the  world, 
America,  no  doubt,  woidd  be  ruined;  but  in  all  human  likeli- 
hood Germany's  impious  attempt  would  have  spent  itself  and 
been  broken  long  before  it  reached  the  coasts  of  America. 
America  might  have  stood  out  of  the  war  in  the  assurance  that 
her  own  interests  were  safe,  and  that,  when  the  tempest  had 
passed,  the  center  of  civilization  would  be  transferred  from  a 
broken  and  exhausted  Europe  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
America.  Some  few  Americans  talked  in  this  strain,  and  favored 
a  decision  in  this  sense.  But  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  America 
was  founded  upon  religion.  When  she  saw  humanity  in  anguish, 
she  did  not  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Her  entry  into  the  war 
has  put  an  end,  I  hope  forever,  to  the  family  quarrel,  not  very 
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profound  or  significant,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been 
a  jarring  note  in  the  relations  of  mother  and  daughter." 

America's  entry  into  the  war  has  put  an  end  to  another  danger, 
too,  namely,  that  the  English  language  as  it  is  spoken  in  this 
country  would  set  up  a  life  of  its  own  and  become  separated  from 
the  life  of  the  old  country.  Such  a  development  would  be 
natural  enough,  says  Professor  Raleigh,  who  cites  the  fact  that 
while  the  Boers  of  South  Africa  speak  Dutch,  it  is  not  the  Dutch 
spoken  in  Holland,  and,  again,  while  the  French-Canadians  speak 
French,  it  is  not  the  French  of  Moliere.  Half  a  century  ago, 
when  America  was  exploring  and  settling  her  country  in  wild  and 
lone  places,  her  pioneers  enriched  the  English  speech  with  all 
kinds  of  new  and  vivid  phrases  and — 

"The  tendency  was  then  for  America  to  go  her  own  way,  and 
to  cultivate  what  is  new  in  language  at  the  expense  of  what  is 
old.  She  prided  herself  even  on  having  a  spelling  of  her  own, 
and  seemed  almost  willing  to  break  loose  from  tradition  and  to 
coin  a  new  American  English. 

"This  has  not  happened;  and  now,  I  think,  it  will  not  happen. 
For  one  thing,  the  American  Colonists  left  us  when  already  we 
had  a  great  literature.  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser 
belong  to  America  no  less  than  to  us,  and  America  has  never 
forgotten  them.  The  education  which  has  been  fostered  in 
American  schools  and  colleges  keeps  the  whole  nation  in  touch 
with  the  past.  Some  of  their  best  authors  write  in  a  style  that 
Milton  and  Burke  would  understand  and  approve.  There  is 
no  more  beautiful  English  prose  than  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's. 
The  best  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  we  may  truly  add, 
of  President  Wilson,  are  merely  classic  English.  During  my 
own  lifetime  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  the  speech  usages  of  the  two 
peoples  draw  closer  together.  For  one  thing,  we  on  this  side  now 
borrow,  and  borrow  very  freely,  the  more  picturesque  collo- 
quialisms of  America.  On  informal  occasions  I  sometimes 
brighten  my  own  speech  with  phrases  which  I  think  I  owe  to  one 
of  the  best  of  living  American  authors,  Mr.  George  Ade,  of 
Indiana,  and  author  of  'Fables  in  Slang.'  The  press,  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  and  the  growing  habit  of  travel  bind  us 
closer  together  every  year;  and  the  English  that  we  speak,  how- 
ever rich  and  various  it  may  be,  is  going  to  remain  one  and  the 
same  English,  our  common  inheritance." 


breaker),  'Drehorgel'  (barrel-organ),  and  ' Stottertante '  (stutter- 
ing auntie). 

"A  machine-gun  company — for  which,  by  the  way,  there  have 
been  few  volunteers  in  the  German  ranks  lately — is  a  '  Mordgesel- 
lenklub'  (murder  club),  or  something  equivalent. 

"The  morning  and  evening  cannonades,  which  at  one  time 
were  the  only  activity  on  the  line,  were  named  the  'Morgen- 
segen'  (morning  blessing)  and  ' Abendsegen '  (evening blessing)." 


GERMAN  GUN-SLANG— There  appears  to  be  no  lady  singled 
out  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  German  in  his  new  slang 
dictionary  pertaining  to  the  gun.  On  the  other  side,  Frau 
Bertha  Krupp  seems  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  first  by 
the  British  Tommy  to  impersonate  the  gun  that  made  the 
greatest  noise.  Up  and  down  the  line  traveled  the  "Big  Bertha." 
For  some  similar  reason,  probably,  shells  of  various  magnitude 
were  distinguished  by  their  nicknames  of  "Lizzies"  or  "grand- 
mothers," some  receiving  a  more  domestic  appellation,  such  as 
"coal-boxes."  Whether  the  German  was  amusing  himself  along 
the  same  lines  seems  to  have  remained  unknown  to  the  British 
until  quite  recently  when  they  have  found  out  from  prisoners 
that  Fritz  was  up  to  the  same  tricks,  but  without  the  element  of 
gallantry.     We  learn  from  the  London  Daily  Mail  that — 

"A  French  75-mm.  shell  is  a  'Kettenhund'  (watchdog)  or  a 
'Windhund'  (greyhound).  A  French  75-H.E.  shell  has  only  one 
name:  it  is  a  'Stinkwiesel'  (skunk),  while  a  low-velocity  French 
shell  is  a  ' Blindschleiche '  (slowworm). 

"The  common  heavy  shells  of  all  the  Allies  are  variously 
named,  but  mostly  they  are  known  as  '  Sehwarze  Biester '  (black 
beasts)  or  'Sehwarze  Saue'  (black  sows). 

"Shells  flying  overhead  have  more  names  than  any  in  the 
German  slang  dictionary.  They  are  'Hochbahnen'  (elevated 
railways),  '  Luftomnibusse'  (aerial  omnibuses),  'D-Ziige'  (cor- 
ridor trains),  '  Kollwagen'  or  'Rollwagl'  (push-cart). 

"The  flat,  heavy  trajectory  British  gun  is  called  'Langer 
Schorsch'  (Lanky  George),  but  the  heavy  British  shell  which  has 
been  causing  Frit/,  so  much  annoyance  of  late  is  hated  so  badly 
that  it  is  emphatically  spoken  of  as  'Schwarzer  Teufel'  (black 
devil). 

"Machine  guns  are  known  by  various  designations.  Among 
the  most  common  are  'Mahmaschine'  (mowing  machine). 
'Hackfleischmaschine  '  (mincing  machine),  'Kaffeemiihle'  (cof- 
fee-mill),     'Giesskanne'    (watering-can),      Steinklopfer'    (stone- 


SECRET  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  with  American  literature 
is  a  question  recurrently  answered  from  one  side 
or  another,  according  as  this  or  that  critic  lays  its 
deficiencies  to  the  life  we  lead  or  the  language  in  which  we  try 
to  write  about  it.  That  we  have  in  latter  years  kept  aloof 
from  British  models  only  perhaps  to  glide  toward  the  French 
or  Russian  pattern  is  noted  by  some,  yet  it  is  felt  in  many 
quarters  that  the  closeness  of  ideals  and  cooperation  between 
the  English  and  ourselves  in  the  war  will  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  our  literary  expression  into  closer  relationship.  For  the 
moment  the  gret  difficulty  in  the  production  of  a  genuinely 
modern  American  literature  is  the  "critical  clamor  for  this  very 
thing,"  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  which  says  the  cry  is 
beautifully  echoed  by  the  great  public  that  ' '  knows  what  it  likes 
and  has  no  respect  for  critics."  The  effect  is  largely  to  keep 
our  authors  from  being  original  by  making  them  strive  after 
originality  and  to  keep  them  from  being  truly  and  convincingly 
American  by  interfering  with  their  being  unconsciously  them- 
selves.    The  Sun  proceeds: 

"We  are  a  nation  of  discoverers,  and  we  have  made  many 
inventions;  we  have  rather  fallen  into  the  habit  of  imagining 
that  the  way  to  do  anything  well  is  to  find  a  new  way  of  doing  it. 
But  there  is  a  difference  here  between  the  arts  and  those  material 
achievements  in  which  we  excel.  The  way  to  make  better  cheese 
may  be  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  cheese  made  by  a  new  method; 
for  all  existing  cheeses  have  been  perfected.  But  the  way  to 
write  a  better  book  is  to  learn  how  to  write  and  to  try  hard 
to  write  well. 

"Innovation  is  always  a  by-product.  In  the  arts  particularly 
this  is  so,  because  their  purpose  is  fixt  for  all  time.  The  use  of 
the  art  of  writing  is  to  say  things  about  life  which  are  humanly 
important,  and  therefore  difficult  to  say  perfectly.  Any  really 
new  idea  about  human  nature  is  of  no  importance,  because  it  is 
not  true.  The  true  ideas  are  all  old,  and  appear  new  only 
because  they  have  never  before  been  so  well  exprest. 

"Thus  it  is  an  old  and  subtle  truth  that  women  instinctively 
seek  strength  in  men.  It  is  so  subtle  that  the  whole  truth  of  it 
has  never  yet  been  told.  But  if  one  should  say  that  women 
instinctively  seek  intellect  in  men,  that  would  be  a  new  idea. 
Also  it  would  be  a  lie.  Or  take  another  illustration:  The 
lullaby  is  literature,  and  another  great  one  may  be  written  any 
day.  But  no  one  will  ever  write  a  great  lullaby  to  a  Pekingese 
dog,  because  the  emotion  involved  is  not  anciently  and  seriously 
human." 

The  same  holds  true  as  to  form  and  manner  of  telling  of  a 
story,  we  read  further,  for  while  there  will  always  be  improve- 
ment there  will  never  be  invention.  Language  is  simply  a  code 
of  signals  by  which  the  artist  conveys  more  than  the  literary 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  all  good  books  are  written  and  read 
between  the  lines,  The  Sun  adds,  but — 

•  "The  freak  writers  of  all  sorts  are  merely  employing  a  code 
which  is  not  understood  and  not  worth  understanding.  They 
can  not,  as  they  boast,  express  themselves,  because  thej  can  not 
impress  the  reader.  The  new  poet,  for  instance,  talks  about 
being  free  from  rhythm  and  meter.  That  is  to  say.  he  denies 
himself  these  aids  to  poetic  expression.  It  is  as  if  a  carpenter 
should  proclaim  himself  free  of  the  saw   and  the  chisel. 

"What  we  call  originality  is  the  impress  of  a  man's  personal 
self  upon  his  work.  It  can  not  be  faked  or  cultivated  or  enhanced 
by  postures  and  grimaces.  We  are  all  of  us  modern  ami  Ameri- 
can, and  our  work  will  be  so  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  What 
else  can  it  be?  Shakespeare  was  not  trying  to  be  Elizabethan 
or  to  be  English*  Hawthorne  was  not  trying  to  be  American,  nor 
Emerson,  nor  Poe.      They  were  American;  and  BO  are  we.      Walt 
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BRITONS   WHO  GAVE  THEIR    LINKS  TO   MAKE  THE   WORLD  SAFE    FOR    DEMOCRACY. 
A  composite  reproduction  of  pictures  of  British  officers  would  show,  Bays  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "a  young  man  with  nuivc  and 

unconscious  eyes,  mild,  open,  sincere,  half-sad.  with  the  Saxon  melancholy." 


Whitman  sometimes  tried  to  be  American,  with  results  which 
amuse  his  most  solemn  admirers.  He  was  great  only  in  those 
moments  when  he  forgot  himself  and  labored  unaffectedly  to  say 
things.  And  our  one  chance  of  producing  work  worthy  of  our 
country  and  our  time  is  to  put  aside  affectation  and  self-con- 
sciousness, to  stop  talking  and  fussing  about  writing,  and  to  try 
merely  to  writo  well." 


THE   FIGHTING   MAIN'S   FACE 

THE  LEGENDARY  STARING  EYES  and  jutting  chin 
of  the  would-be  captain  of  industry  may  still  be  a  fond 
delusion  of  some,  but  the  expression  and  features  of  the 
men  at  the  Front,  especially  of  the  English,  have  nothing  of 
brute  force  or  terror  in  them.  To  be  sure,  officers  of  the  Central 
Powers  have  had  a  face  of  frightfulness  grown  on  them  through 
the  peculiar  character  of  their  training  and  ideals,  while  pictures 
of  the  more  recent  German  prisoners,  it  has  been  noted,  show 
combined  bewilderment  and  relief.  Perhaps  the  face  neither  of 
( /Sesar  nor  Napoleon  nor  Wellington  would  suggest  the  conqueror 
to  us  if  we  were  not  already  informed  about  them,  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  thinks,  however,  that  the  face  of  the 
first  boss  of  a  gang  of  street  laborers  we  may  meet  would  certainly 
suggest  command.  All  this  "air  of  command"  is  a  mystery,  and 
we  are  reminded  that  Emerson  once  said  the  only  people  he 
knew  who  really  had  the  military  eye  were  William  Ellery 
Channing,  and  William  Shepherd,  a  farmer  in  Concord.  The 
Transcript  is  moved  to  consider  the  warrior  countenance  as  a 
result  of  the  abundance  of  portraits  in  English  illustrated  jour- 
nals of  officers  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service,  and  it 
observes : 

'The  first  impression  in  looking  at  a  page  of  these  vivid  little 
pictures  of  English  officers  is  one  of  surprize  at  their  simplicity 


and  gentleness.  A  composite  reproduction  of  them  all  would 
show  a  young  man  with  naive  and  unconscious  eyes,  mild,  open, 
sincere,  half-sad,  with  the  Saxon  melancholy;  it  would  show 
soft  lips,  sometimes  breaking  into  a  smile  in  spite  of  the  pensive- 
ness  of  the  eyes;  a  short  nose,  frequently  reiroussi  and  boyish  in 
its  turn,  and  a  general  aspect  of  observant  passivity.  Very 
seldom,  indeed,  in  these  collections,  does  one  find  the  aggressive, 
the  dominating,  or  the  'forceful'  type  of  face.  It  is  the  look 
of  a  race  which  is  accustomed  to  nothing  but  good-will  and  to  no 
sort  of  struggle.  This  English  boy-face  hates  nobody,  nor  is 
there  much  about  it  that  suggests  the  power  of  command." 

If  we  turn  to  a  page  of  pictures  of  German  officers  we  find 
frowns  where  in  the  English  group  we  find  smiles  or  a  mildly 
beaming  melancholy.  The  typical  German  officer  undoubtedly 
looks  forceful,  yet  oftenest  it  is  the  look  of  mere  threat  and 
bluster  rather  than  of  native  force,  and  The  Transcript  proceeds: 

"But  beneath  the  mildness  and  naivete  of  the  Englishman's 
face,  and  that  air  of  curious  insular  content  with  merely  insular 
things,  one  feels  a  high  degree  of  force.  We  read  that  this  par- 
ticular boy,  for  example,  with  eyes  like  a  fawn,  held  a  company 
of  men  to  the  guns  when  all  the  army  besides  were  gone,  his 
example  and  inspiration  reaching  to  and  expressing  itself 
through  the  sergeant  who  took  command  after  he  was  killed, 
and  then  to  the  second  sergeant  when  he  was  gone,  and  so  on, 
until  the  heroic  remnant  was  led  by  a  private  soldier — in  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  noble  boy  still  lived  on,  and  still  commanded. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  German — one  can  understand  the  ease 
and  sang-froid  with  which  he  runs  his  best  soldier  through  the 
body  for  an  infraction  of  discipline.  It  must  be  confest  that 
our  first  impression  from  these  pages  full  of  the  pictures  of  mild- 
eyed  young  Englishmen  is  one  of  disappointment  and  even  one 
of  apprehension  lest  the  days  of  the  Marlboroughs  and  Welling- 
tons are  over.  But  the  event  is  proving  that,  after  all,  just  as 
the  bravest  are  the  tenderest,  the  mildest-eyed  may  be  the 
most  forcible. 

"What  about  the  abounding  portraits  of  the  young  American 


AMERICANS  WHO   HAVE   "GONE   WEST       OVER   THERE. 
American  lighters  are  said  to  have  the  penetrating  look  and  the  aspect  of  elan  and  elasticity  noted  by  French  observers  of  our  arriving  crusaders. 
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officers?  What  impression  as  to  personal  force  or  the  raw 
material  of  conquerors  do  these  faces  give?  It  must  be  con- 
test that  the  young  American  officer,  as  well  as  the  American 
common  soldier,  has  often  a  certain  '  tough '  aspect  in  his  khaki — 
a  little  affectation  of  the  wild  and  woolly,  or  flavor  of  the  football 
scrimmage,  which  is  not  altogether  real.  But  he  has  also  the 
keenly  penetrating  look  and  the  aspect  of  elan  and  elasticity 
that  the  French  observers  and  students  of  our  arriving  crusaders 
all  assign  to  him.  The  American  soldier  has  any  quantity  of 
'push'  in  his  face.     His  eyes  are  not  so  mild  as  his  English 


From  "  The  New  France,"  New  York. 

AS  FRENCH  CHILDREN   INTERPRET  THE  WAR. 
Posters  drawn  by  children  of  nine  to  fourteen  years  that  show  the  duty  of  every  war-day 


brother's,  but  his  smile  is  much  broader.     The  American  war- 
rior's countenance  suggests  fight  plainly  enough." 


MORE  ENGLISH  THAN  THE  ENGLISH  — In  this  phrase 
Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  describes,  in  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
some  of  our  Kentucky  people  who  have  opened  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Sharp  unknown  stores  of  English  folk-song.     We  read: 

"Not  much  remains  to  be  collected  in  this  old  and  anxious 
country.  ...  As  for  the  chief  collector,  who  is  now  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  he  has  just  finished  working  over  certain  American 
fields  which  have  furnished  forth  a  golden  harvest.  In  the 
Appalachians,  a  mountain  region  which  includes  one-third  of  the 
area  of  eight  Southern  States,  he  has  found  hundreds  of  folk- 
songs, many  of  them  hitherto  unknown,  which  have  been  sung 
there  for  a  century  or  so.  It  is  a  secluded  region  inhabited  by  a 
cheery,  easy-going,  well-set-up  race  who  have  not  to  struggle 
for  a  livelihood,  and  are  very  friendly  to  strangers,  communica- 
tive, and  unsuspicious.  They  are  in  many  respects  more  English 
than  the  English  of  to-day;  they  are  what  the  English  peasants 
were  before  they  ceased  to  own  the  land  and  the  land  ceased  to 
own  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  survivals — or  revivals,  say — of 
the  English  of  the  days  of  an  older  and  easier  faith  who  could 
say  to  the  Reformer — 

"  leli  care  noi  for  this  Bible  book  ; 
"Pis  too  big  to  be  true." 


CHILD   ARTISTS   OF   PARIS 

FRANCE  HAS  WON  THE  ADMIRATION  of  the  world 
not  only  for  her  intrepidity  in  meeting  the  blow  and  re- 
turning it,  but  also  for  her  amazing  power  of  recuperation. 
This  national  genius,  as  it  were,  shows  particularly  in  the  constant 
effort  she  has  made  to  safeguard  and  develop  her  children  at  a 
time  when  all  adult  forces  of  men  and  women  were  being  drawn 
upon  almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.     Her  war-orphans  are 

adopted  by  the  state,  as  repre- 
sented in  numerous  organizations 
in  which  the  spirit  of  fatherhood 
and  motherhood  is  the  motive 
force.  Not  the  least  interesting 
care  bestowed  upon  children  is 
the  opportunity  for  them  to  cul- 
tivate whatever  natural  gifts 
they  may  possess  for  drawing. 
As  a  writer  in  The  New  France 
(New  York,  August)  points  out, 
even  before  the  war  Mr.  A. 
Quenioux  gave  himself  up  to 
"a  veritable  apostolate  to  make 
known  the  drawings  of  children," 
not  the  conventional  drawing 
still  taught  in  so  many  schools, 
but  spontaneous  design  where 
the  imagination  of  the  little  ones 
is  exprest  awkwardly  but  without 
constraint.  At  an  exhibition, 
last  autumn,  we  are  told,  some 
people  exprest  the  fear  that  the 
publicity  given  to  the  children's 
work  would  go  to  their  heads  and 
make  them  feel  they  were  ' '  bud- 
ding Michelangelos  or  Delacroix 
of  the  future."  What  else  could 
happen  to  a  child,  they  asked, 
whose  name  was  blazoned  in  the 
papers  in  his  sixth  or  eighth  year 
just  as  tho  he  were  a  piano  or 
violin  protege?  Recently  another 
exhibition  was  given  of  which 
some  of  the  drawings  are  truly 
delightful,  and  we  read: 

"They  reveal  a  new  orienta- 
tion in  the  teaching  of  drawing, 
which,  if  I  may  say  it,  is  the  keystone  in  the  problem  of  reviving 
our  decorative  arts.  Rather  than  wishing  to  make  of  each 
urchin  a  future  painter  or  sculptor,  vowed  to  the  sad  destiny  of 
striving  for  the  Prize  of  Rome  and  the  exhibitions,  we  feel  that 
the  child  is  generally  destined  to  earn  his  living  by  a  manual 
trade.  That  is  why,  after  the  first  elementary  studies,  all  the 
teaching  is  directed  to  applied  drawing,  to  decoration.  That  is 
why  we  have  seen  at  the  Galliera  Museum  so  many  charming 
ideas  for  friezes,  stencils,  parasols,  and  ceramics,  whose  motifs 
are  borrowed  from  nature,  from  child-life,  and  from  accessories 
of  the  war:  helmets,  poilus'  canteens  and  cups,  flags,  bugles, 
drums,  and  cannon. 

"In  these  decorations  shines  the  child's  instinctive  taste  for 
beautiful  fresh  color,  a  taste  which  is  often  corrupted  in  a  most 
unfortunate  way  by  academic  teaching  and  the  preconceived 
ideas  of  many  who  are  powerful  in  matters  of  art.  "French 
industry,'  writes  Mr.  Deville,  president  of  the  Teachers'  Com- 
mission, 'will  find,  thanks  to  tho  leaching  of  drawing  in  our 
schools,  many  skilful  collaborators  with  initiative  and  good  taste, 
able  to  correct  and  create  their  models.'  How  far  we  are  now 
from  that  former  stupid  teaching  when  the  only  models  were 
geometric  figures  or  plaques  where  antique  beauty  was  more  or 
less  represented.  As  in  American  schools,  the  child  draws 
directly  from  nature,  and  is  taught  to  see  the  beauty  in  all  things 
round  him.  That  is  indeed  the  secret  of  true  classical  tradition, 
'the  tradition  that  wishes,'  writes  Mr.  .lourdain.  'that  art  should 
retlect  the  customs,  philosophy,  and  the  character  of  its  time." 


EDUCATING   OUR   MINISTERS   AT   THE   FR03VI 


CLERGYMEN  WHO  GO  TO  FRANCE  in  the  V.  M. 
C.  A.  forces  find  thai  the  war  makes  swift  work  of  many 
of  their  preconceived  tuitions.     Their  experience  should 

be  a  help  to  their  anxious  brethren  who  stay  a1  home  and  watch 
events  from  afar.  The  one  whom  we  quoted  last  week  from 
The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  will  conceivably 
tind  all  his  anxieties  over  the  use  of  tobacco  among 
the  soldiers  and  their  fondness  for  boxing-matches 
■Hayed  by  the  experience  of  one  of  his  initiated 
fellow,  workers.  Actual  contact  with  wounded  men 
returning  from  the  front  lino  worked  the  change 
in  this  one  in  about  a  half-second,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Shipp,  the  Treasurer  and  General 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work 
Council  in  France,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
year's  labor  there.  Warning  is  given  to  con- 
gregations that  they  must  be  ready  to  mark  the 
changes  wrought  in  their  pastors  whom  they  have 
released  for  service  "oxer  there"  and  not  be 
shocked  thereby.  For  among  the  soldiers  these 
men  have  found  "the  finest  religious 'spirit  you 
could  Imagine,"  but  "no  particular  piety."  Mr. 
Shipp  gi\es  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  & 
concrete  instance  of  the  change  thus  wrought  in 
the  clergyman  at  the  Front: 

"I  remember  particularly  one  preacher  who 
came  to  France  with  the  belief  that  he  would  save 
a  lot  of  the  soldiers  from  the  tobacco  evil.  His 
personal  feelings  againsl  tobacco  were  so  strong 
that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  sell  the  weed  in  one 
of  our  canteens.  This  was  not  discovered  until  the 
clergyman  had  been  put  in  charge  of  a  hut  im- 
mediately behind  the  lines. 

"One  night  there  was  considerable  infantry 
activity  in  this  sector.  At  dawn  the  walking  cases 
among  the  wounded  began  returning  to  a  rest- 
station  far  In  hind  the  '  Y'  hut.  A  party  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  under  a  sergeant  stopt  at  the  hut. 

"The   secretary-clergyman    saw    woundod   men 
returning  from  the  trenches  for  the  first  time.     They  said   tiny 
were   'broke'   and    asked    for    chocolate.      He  gave  it    to  them. 
Re  asked  the  men  if  they  wanted  anything  else. 

"The  sergeant  told  him  that  the  only  other  thing  they  needed 
was  cigarets.  They  needed  them  badly.  There  was  a  supply  in 
tiie  hut.  The  antitobaeco  clergyman  hesitated  for  about  one- 
half  ^econd.  Then  his  program  for  saving  men  from  nicotin 
went  by  the  board.  He  passed  cigarets  around  to  each  of  the 
wounded  men.     They  departed  for  the  rear. 

"In  a  few  minutes  another  group  came  along.  They,  too, 
needed  something  to  smoke.  Once  more  he  abandoned  his  prin- 
ciples. A  third  group  appeared.  Again  the  cigarets  were 
distributed. 

"By  this  time  the  clergyman  discovered  that  his  supply  of 
matches  was  practically  exhausted.  The  fourth  batch  of  visi- 
tors completely  consumed  it. 

"For  the  rest  of  the  day  this  crusader  against  tobacco  found 
himself  doing  the  only  thing  that  would  enable  him  to  look  his 
wounded  countrymen  in  the  eye  as  thev  stopt  at  the  hut  for  rest. 
He  kept  a  cigaret  glowing  in  his  own  lips  all  day  long  so  that  each 
boy  would  be  able  to  get  a  light!" 

About  40  per  cent,  of  the  2,500  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  now  in 
France  are  said  to  be  clergymen,  and  one  of  them  found  his 
former  cognomen  of  "Reverend"  changed  to  "Gyp  the  Blood." 
He  began  work  in  France  as  a  truck-driver,  as  the  Association 
needed  such  when  lie  arrived,  and  he  gained  his  new  sobriquet 
in  just  the  field  that  his  confrere  of  7  >cate  deplore-: 


"While  In    was  driving      it   was  BOOn  after  our  men  had  begun 

to  arrive  in   France     he  learned   that    tin-  soldi*  re  a  hit 

uneasy  as  to  what  kind  of  'help'  the  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  was  goin 
give  them.    They  feared  a  downpour  of  preachers  and  nightly 
hymn-singing.    One  truck-driver  whom  he  up  particularly 

pessimistic.     He  was  also,  unfortunately,  much  opposed  to  the 
idea   of   having   clergymen    help   him   and    his   comrades.     He 


f  of  the  National  Wai  V7ork  Council  of  the  I    M 

DOKS    IT    SKKM    B1UTAL? 

A  boxing-bout  under  the  direction  of  the  V   M.  O.  A       Men  at  reader's  left,  among 
the  observers,  are  Y  men.  who  do  not  seem  to  disapprove. 


expresl  his  distaste  for  them  tersely  and  profanely.  It  was  a 
little  too  much  for  'Gyp  the  Blood.'  He  informed  the  other 
truck-driver  that  he  was  a  clergyman  and  that  he  was  about 
to  show  him  that  maybe  the  breed  had  something  good  in  them 
after  all.  He  convinced  the  complaining  gentleman  that  one 
of  them  was  an  excellent  pugilist  at  least. 

"They  tell  me  the  fighl  was  a  corker.  After  it  was  over  and 
the  loser  had  admitted  that  perhaps  he'd  been  a  bit  hasty  with 
his  remarks,  the  Army's  estimation  of  the  clerical  war-workers 
went  up  surprizingly.  To-day,  of  course,  the  Y.  M.  ( '.  A. 
men  and  the  soldiers  are  sueh  chums  that  any  one  who  would 
make  such  a  disparaging  remark  as  did  the  truck-driver  would 
get  a  thrashing  from  his  fellows  long  before  the  aggrieved  min- 
ister could  reach  him. 

"Every  clergyman' we  have  in  France  is  working  every  waking 
minute.  Their  enthusiasm  is  unbounded  and  their  utter  un- 
selfishness in  helping  the  men  under  tire  has  resulted  in  our 
having  casualties  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  Army. 

"On  the  Toul  front  there  is  a  Baptist  clergyman  working  as  a 
hut  secretary  who,  during  one  long  stretch  of  activity,  could 
never  find  time  to  'police'  or  clean  his  hut  except  when  the 
'alert'  Bignal  was  given.  Then,  when  the  soldiers  left  the  hut 
for  a  near-by  abri  he  would  sweep  and  dust.  As  nine  shell- 
fragments  went  through  the  place  during  one  bombardment, 
you  can  appreciate  his  fearlessness.  One  tent  obri  has  2Xi  holes 
in  it.  In  one  of  the  spring  advances  by  the  Germans  we  lost 
103  buildings." 

A   "beloved"  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  we  are  told,  best 
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personifies  the  spirit  of  the  clergymen  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  France: 

"He  has  a  roving  commission.  From  end  to  end  of  the  battle- 
line  he  moves,  writing  letters  for  the  soldiers,  buying  presents 
for  sweethearts  left  back  here  in  America,  and  doing  a  thousand 
and  one  other  helpful  things  for  the  boys.  Not  infrequently  has 
he  spent  an  hour  in  a  Paris  store  buying  silk  stockings  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  from  his  young  friends  on  the  battle- 
line.  There  isn't  a  '  Y '  hut  that  doesn't  know  him,  and  very  few 
in  which  he  is  known  by  any  other  name  than  'Preacher  Bill.'  ' 

Another  newcomer  from  the  fighting  area  puts  the  matter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  more  imagination  on  the  part  of 
stay-at-homes  would  reflect  greater  credit  to  their  intelligence 
and  afford  greater  inspiration  to  the  boys  fighting  for  us.  Mr. 
Raymond  Fosdick,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Training 
Camp  Activities  of  the  War  Department,  writes  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

"I  saw  our  troops  storm  Vaux  on  July  1;  I  saw  the  marines 
holding  the  line  at  Chateau  Thierry  early  in  June,  and  I  have 
seen  the  conditions  under  which  our  fellows  habitually  five  in  the 
trenches  at  the  Front.  Somehow,  after  what  I  have  seen,  I 
have  not  much  patience  with  those  people  back  home  who  fret 
about  the  morals  of  our  Army.  For  in  a  big  sense,  our  fellows 
are  living  on  a  plane  such  as  men  seldom  attain.  In  point  of 
devotion,  unselfishness,  cheer  under  hardship,  a  sense  of  honor, 
and  a  spirit  of  fortitude  and  courage,  they  make  the  people  who 
piously  condemn  their  morals  back  home  look  small  and  mean. 

"Even  in  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  the  word,  we  have 
little  cause  to  worry  about  the  morals  of  our  men.  The  official 
statistics  show  that  the  venereal-disease  rate  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  This  is  better 
than  the  conditions  here  in  the  camps  at  home,  and  it  is  in- 
finitely smaller  than  the  prevailing  disease-rate  in  the  civilian 
population  of  the  United  States.  As  far  as  drunkenness  is 
concerned,  I  saw  thousands  of  American  troops  under  all  condi- 
tions, both  at  the  Front  and  in  the  rear,  and  I  did  not  see  a  single 
man  intoxicated. 

"I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  our  men  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  are  saints — they  are  not.  They 
are  human  fellows,  and  even  when  out  of  the  trenches  are  living 
a  life  of  which  we  Americans  back  home  can  well  be  proud.  .  .  . 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  worthy  of  them." 


HOW   SPEAK   YE? 

THE  MORALE  OF  THE  BOYS  at  the  Front  is  our 
greatest  concern,  and  no  one  who  has  son,  brother,  hus- 
band, or  friend  would  willingly  do  aught  to  imperil  that 
morale.  Yet  people  who  remain  behind  feel  that  they  also  have 
their  rights,  and  one  of  these  is  to  express  the  emotions  that  well 
in  them,  tho  they  would  be  abashed  were  they  assured  that  these 
very  expressions  rob  the  soldier  of  his  nerve  to  fight  the  battles 
before  him.  Two  letters  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
one  in  the  issue  of  June  and  one  in  August.  They  exemplify 
"with  almost  perfect  precision,"  according  to  the  editorial  com- 
ment accompanying  them,  "the  divergence  between  those  whom 
William  James  used  affectionately  to  call  'sick  souls'  and  those 
who  are  by  wonderful  gift  of  birth  'healthy-minded.'"  The 
Atlantic  printed  in  the  June  issue  the  letter  from  a  "sick  soul," 
tho  it  did  not  then  seem  to  diagnose  the  illness.  It  declares, 
indeed,  that  the  letter,  "written  by  a  young  woman  barely  over 
twenty,  called  upon  to  yield  her  husband  to  her  country,"  seems 
"to  mirror  the  struggle  going  on  in  a  million  hearts  to-day." 
It  is  this: 

Monday  Evening. 
"Dearest  Mother: 

'The  overseas  orders  have  come  at  last,  and  D 's  luggage 

and  clothing  are  being  marked. 

"My  strength  and  courage  give  out  sometimes  in  most  un- 
expected places,  hut  I  am  constantly  praying  for  more  and  more 
courage,  because  he  needs  all  I  can  give  him.  He  told  me  of  his 
orders  himself,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  and  sob- 
bing like  a  baby.  His  spirit  is  willing,  but  he  feels  his  flesh  is 
weak,  and  who  can  blame  them  for  a  shudder  at  what  they  are 


to  go  through?  Even  the  knowledge  that  you  are  carrying  out 
God's  highest  commandment  and  laying  down  your  life  for 
another  to  live  is  not  sufficient  at  all  times  to  enable  you  to 
forget  what  the  price  may  be.  They  are  so  young,  they  have 
everything  to  live  for,  and  yet  they  put  comforts,  ambition, 
careers,  wives,  and  children  out  of  sight  and  face — mutilation. 

"If  it  were  not  for  my  pride  in  him  I  could  not  bear  it.     He 
went  at  once  to  take  his  place  in  Avhat  he  knew,  instinctively 
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NOT  PREHISTORIC  BILLIARDS, 

But  men  with  gas-masks  having  a  turn  iii  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in 
France  when  a  gas-attack  seems  imminent. 


and  without  question,  must  be  done.  What  a  heritage  he  is 
leaving  his  children;  may  they  be  worthy  of  it  and  not  add 
the  burden  of  shame  in  later  years  to  the  burden  of  bereavement! 
I  can  not  see  how  he  can  come  back.  The  argument  that  some 
must  does  not  carry  assurance  in  the  face  of  a  probable  five- 
years'  war.  He  does  not  think  he  will  come  back— nor  do  I; 
but  who  am  I  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  soul's  expiation,  or  hold 
him  back  from  his  calling,  when  it  is  so  noble?  If  he  can  suffer, 
so  can  I;  and  if  the  world  will  be  a  better  place  for  our  children 
because  of  the  suffering,  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

"We  spent  two  hours  on  this  theme  yesterday  and  feel  alike. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said — it  must  be;  and  there  has  never 
been  a  question  with  two  such  distinct  sides  to  it — the  honor  and 
nobility  on  one  side,  the  horror  and  despair  on  the  other.  The 
two  clash  inside  me  in  constant  battle,  and  the  result  is  very 
exhausting.  Were  it  not  that  I  have  faith  in  God  sufficient  to 
follow  where  he  is  leading  me,  I  could  not  even  hold  up  my  heath 
The  Lord's  Prayer  was  written  for  this  generation,  and  if  we 
can  do  his  will,  we  shall  not  be  the  losers.  I  don't  mean  losers 
in  mere  wars;  I  believe  he  feels  and  shares  our  agonies;  but 
his  plans  for  his  people  are  limitless  and  a  thousand  years  in  his 
sight  are  but  a  day.  This  war  is  probably  part  of  his  plan,  and 
when  generations  have  passed  away  it  will  be  but  an  epoch  in 
history,  and  our  heartbreaks  will  not  even  be  suspected. 

"But  God  does  not  set  tasks  for  us  without  giving  us  strength 
to  'carry  on';  otherwise,  the  Children  of  Israel  woidd  not  have 
wandered  forty  years  nor  Christ  have  been  crucified.  We  call 
it  strength,  but  it  is  faith.  This  is  the  last  you  shall  hear  from 
me  on  this  subject.     These  are  my  ideals;  may  1  live  up  to  them! 

"Youb  Devoted  Daughter." 

The  converse.  Following  two  months  later,  conies  from  one  who. 
in  justice  to  the  other,  it  must  be  said,  is  not  struggling  to  adjust 
her  menial  life  to  B  whole  new  set  of  facts,  for  she  is  a  w  ife  of  an 
officer  of  the  regular  Army.  The  Atlantic  did  not  think  that 
"an  utterance  so  Sensitive  and  poignant  "as  the  tirst  letter  could 
be  read  "without  instant  sympathy."  and  it  "prints  the  follow- 
ing comment  after  consideration": 
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Tiu-  Editor  Atlantic  Monthly— 

"Dkah  Sn<:   In  the  contributor's  column  of  tin-  June  Atlantic 

you  publish  a  letter  from  a  soldier's  wife  to  her  mother,  with  the 
inference  that    it    represents  the  West    spirit  of  American  youth. 

I  should  like  to  enter  a  vigorous  protest  against  this.    1,  too, 

am  a  soldier's  wife;  my  husband  enlisted  B  week  alter  war  was 
declared,  and  is  now   in  France.      I   know    very  well  all  that   that 

wife  is  suffering,  for  1  have  spent  nearly  eighl  years  of  perfect 

married  happiness,  and  the  separation  and  loneliness  and  un- 
certainty only  grow  with  time.  Nevertheless,  if  I  had  written 
that  letter  to  my  mother  1  would  consider  myself  a  traitor.  For 
a  wife  to  send  her  husband  forth,  'not  Beeing  how  he  can  come 
hack,'  is  disgraceful;  for  her  to  allow  him  to  go,  feeling  thai  lie 
will  not  return,  is  a  terrible  failure  in  wifely  duty.  If  all  the 
wives  and  mothers  felt  that  way,  and  let  their  men  feel  it.  we 
would  surely  he  defeated,  for  we  would  be  a  nation  expecting 
the  annihilation  of  our  Army,  and  our  Army  would  be  looking 
forward  to  death  instead  of  glorious  victory. 

"  I  can  not  imagine  a  man  receiving  his  overseas  orders  with 
'tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and  sobbing  like  a  baby.' 
I'm  afraid  he'll  he  mighty  little  help  to  the  cause!  I  was  living 
near  my  husband's  camp  when  the  orders  came  for  his  regiment 
to  go,  and  I  never  saw  a  happier  crowd  of  men  in  my  life  than 
those  officers  were. 

"Along  with  most  of  the  other  wives  I  took  the  last  meal  with 
our  men  at  the  mess  before  the  camp  was  closed  to  all  civilians 
prior  to  the  regiment's  leaving.  Every  one  was  jolly  and  cheerful 
and  full  of  fun,  and  none  of  it  was  strained  or  forced,  either. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  (which  we  all  despised)  I  am  sure  we 
said  our  last  good-by  with  a  smile  on  our  faces,  even  tho,  when 
it  was  over,  the  whole  world  seemed  veiled  in  a  queer  mist,  that, 
for  me,  did  not  lift  for  a  week. 

"If  the  daughter  in  your  letter  really  believed  in  God,  she 
would  know  that  he  would  protect  her  husband.  Each  time 
we  were  together  in  those  last  weeks,  my  husband  and  I  read  the 
ninety-first  Psalm,  and  we  really  believe  it.  I  read  it  every 
night  still,  and  I  am  sure  my  husband  does,  too;  and  I  feel 
absolutely  certain  that,  if  our  whole  Army  and  the  home  folks 
behind  only  had  a  living  working  faith  in  God,  ours  would  be  an 
army  protected  by  the  Lord,  and  it  would  march  to  victory 
almost  unscathed,  for  nothing  is  impossible  to  God.  No,  your 
correspondent  says  God  gives  us  faith,  but  hers  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  I  hope  and  pray  her  letter  is  not  a  sample  of  the 
struggles  in  the  million  hearts  of  which  you  speak. 

"I  write  thus  at  length,  for  tho  the  spirit  of  the  officers  and 
their  wives  in  the  camp  I  know  best  was  wonderful  and  inspiring, 
there  were  many  cases  among  the  men  where  their  families  did 
everything  to  rouse  fear  and  weaken  morale,  and  I  think  a  nation- 
wide campaign  should  be  begun  against  such  a  state  of  mind." 

That  no  one  whose  Bible  is  not  handy  shall  miss  the  psalm 
which  gave  such  comfort  to  the  writer  above,  we  reproduce  it 
here: 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Moot  High  shall  abide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty. 

I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  he  is  my  refuge  and  my  fortress:  my  God;  in  him 
will  I  trust. 

Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the 
noisome  pestilence. 

He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou 
trust:   his  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.   . 

Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night;  nor  for  the  arrow  that 
flieth  by  day; 

Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness;  nor  for  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand, 
but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee. 

Only  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked. 

Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord,  which  is  my  refuge,  even  the  Most 
High,  thy  habitation; 

There  shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy 
dwelling. 

For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 
a  stone. 

Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder:  the  young  lion  and  the 
dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet. 

Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  I  deliver  him:  I 
will  set  him  on  high,  because  he  hath  known  my  name. 

He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  answer  him:  I  will  be  with  him  in 
trouble;    I  will  deliver  him.  and  honor  him. 

With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,  and  shew  him  my  salvation. 


WAKING    UP   THE   RELIGIOUS   PRESS 

IP  THE  KFLIGIOl's  PAPERS  are  not  slacken  they  are 
ihrinkers,  charges  one  of  their  number.  7'/"-  Christian 
Register  (Boston]  i-  Hie  paper  making  the  charge,  which  is 

not  indeed  wholesale  in  its  indictment  hut  includes  "many  of 
our  contemporaries."  It  confesses  that  ii  can  not  escape  the 
impression  that  many  whom  it  indicts  have  not  quite  satisfied 
themselves  about  the  "spiritual  integrity"  of  the  war.  At 
least  they  "do  not  make  its  righteousness  burn  in  their  editorials 
and  news."  Lacking  the  "passion  to  win  the  war,"  the\  "simply 
can  not  stand  up  to  the  ordeal  with  their  sons  and  brothers  over 
there,"  and  The  Christian  Register  calls  it  "a  pity."  Such  a 
catalog  of  shortcomings  will  surely  bring  an  awakening  or  a 
defense,  for  The  Register  t^oes  on  to  say: 

"The  best  they  can  make  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  world's  sorry 
way  of  settling  great  issues.  Their  timorous  approach  to  the 
chronicle  of  battle,  their  temporizing  with  those  who  may  fairly 
be  called  pacifists,  their  omission  from  their  columns  of  the 
grim  but  glorious  facts  that  are  being  achieved  for  their  security, 
amaze  us  and  distress  us.  They  are  failing  ingloriously  in  their 
duty. 

"Featuring  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and  printing  the  portraits  of 
denominational  representatives  among  Army  and  Navy  chap- 
lains, fellow  editors,  don't  touch  the  heart  of  this  war,  and  our 
duty  in  it.  Not  at  all.  The  soldier  is  winning  this  victory 
first,  not  the  man  of  the  Red  Triangle,  nor  yet  he  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  fighting  man's  is  the  honor  and  the  glory  and  the 
spiritual  magnificence.  All  that  our  ministries  to  him  can 
accomplish — and  it  is  no  little  thing — is  to  praise  his  nobleness, 
comfort,  hearten,  and  cheer  him.  One  gets  the  impression  from 
the  pietistie  fulsomeness  of  sundry  church  papers  that  the  chief 
opportunity  of  this  war  is  to  glorify  religion,  to  tell  the  men  about 
God,  about  immortality,  about  the  spiritual  credentials  that 
must  inhere  in  their  character  and  conduct,  not  as  means  to 
victory,  but  as  apologetics  for  the  faith. 

"Religion's  business  in  this  epoch  is  to  win  the  war.  The 
assumption  seems  to  be  made  that  the  religious  forces  have  their 
separate  rights  and  functions.  We  need  a  constant  heroic  word 
for  the  war  from  both  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick  and  Mr.  John 
R.  Mott.  They  are  reported  as  being  interested  in  getting 
clean  recreations,  decent  moral  conditions,  and  high  religious 
influences  for  the  men.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Mott  in  this  issue,  the  proper  theme  is  dominant,  but  it  is 
exceptional." 

The  only  reason  we  give  our  millions  to  the  auxiliary  agencies 
in  this  war,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  that  they  shall  really  be  auxiliary 
and  speed  the  complete  victory.  The  Register  denounces  "a 
new  variety  of  religious  institution  whose  glory  is  in  itself,  and 
goes  on: 

"What  we  demand  more  and  more  is  that  our  spiritual  forces 
truly  show  'force,  force  without  stint  or  limit,'  the  spiritual  urge 
that  is  the  determining  power  in  any  human  engagement.  It  is 
the  only  raison  d'etre  of  our  churches'  part  in  the  crisis.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  a  subtle  and  smug  and  pernicious  conceit  which 
our  religious  press  is  nurturing  in  its  constituency?  Is  it  not  the 
old  sacrosanct  wickedness  that  religion  is  its  own  end?  We  won- 
der how  the  fathers  and  mothers  feel  about  it,  who  are  offering 
upon  the  altar  of  holy  liberty  their  offspring,  their  faces  fresh 
with  morning  light,  their  hearts  as  strong  as  steel. 

"This  worse  than  impotent  business  must  stop.  Our  leaders 
must  talk  about  the  war  and  their  passion  to  help  win  the  war, 
and  not  about  even  Jesus  Christ  in  such  wise  as  to  divert  them 
from  the  duty  which  is  summed  up  in  his  own- words,  'The  truth 
shall  make  you  free.'     Make  him  the  captain,  not  the  pietist. 

"In  too  many  cases  which  come  under  our  view,  as  we  read 
the  alleged  religious  papers,  the  policy  of  religionists  is  to  laud 
their  own  work.  We  have  listened  to  speech  after  speech  by 
so-called  religious  leaders,  as  wre  have  read  thousands  of  editorials 
and  articles  in  the  church  papers,  and  only  once  in  a  hundred 
times  does  either  speaker  or  writer  go  to  the  center  and  soul  of 
the  business  and  utter  a  ringing  challenge  to  win  the  war  for 
God  and  Christ  and  mankind.  They  skirt  around  the  edge  of 
the  principal  enterprise,  urging  with  fervor  and  tremulous 
emphasis  the  well-being  of  the  souls  of  the  soldiers,  and  appealing 
to  the  sentiment  of  affectionate  religionists  instead  of  champion- 
ing the  heroism  of  great-hearted  soldiers.  It  is  all  wrong, 
shamefully  wrong." 
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O    COMMODITY   in    the 

great   scheme   of    modern 

civilized    life    touches    so 

closely  and  at  so  many  points  the 

life    of    every    individual    in    the 

country  as  fuel. 

No  commodity  offers  so  many 
opportunities  for  small  savings,  for 
that  kind  of  thrift  exemplified  by 
the  old  adage,  "many  mickles 
make  a  muckle."  And  it  is  with 
the  "mickles"  of  the  millions  of 
America  that  we  must  make  up 
the  great  store  of  fuel  that  the 
country  must  have  if  the  great  war- 
work  is  to  continue  without 
interruption. 

Every  one  of  the  twenty  million 
households  in  the  United  States 
must  do  its  part  to  overcome  the 
tremendous  overdemand  for  fuel 
which  the  war  has  brought  upon 
us.  Small  tho  the  saving  of  each 
household  may  be,  when  added  to  the  small  savings  of  the 
other  twenty  million  it  mounts  to  enormous  millions  of  tons 
saved.  Miners  and  minj-owners  are  working  under  tremendous 
pressure  and  are  producing  millions  of  tons  more  than  ever 
were  produced  before. 

THEIR  WORK  MUST  BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  THE 
SAVINGS  OF  EVERY  COAL-CONSUMER— After  the  house- 
holder has  complied  with  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  coal  used  for 
heating  his  home,  there  still  remains  the  great  duty  of  small 
saving.  This  saving  can  be  accomplished  in  the  restricted  use  of 
the  many  indirect  products  of  coal  which  enter  into  the  daily 
life  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Electric  power  in  most  of  our  cities  and  throughout  a  large 
part  of  our  rural  country  is  the  direct  product  of  coal.  Every 
bit  of  electric  current  saved  means  the  saving  of  just  the  amount 
of  coal  which  would  be  required  to  manufacture  that  electric 
current.  The  daylight  brilliance  which  the  electric  bulb  has 
brought  to  millions  of  American  homes  must  be  dimmed  if  the 
householder  is  to  do  his  part  in  saving  coal.  Every  electric 
bulb  that  is  used  unnecessarily  means  waste.  Every  time  you 
turn  out  your  electric  light  you  are  saving  coal  that  may  be  used 
in  war-work. 

Every  home  should  eliminate  at  least  one  electric  bulb  in  each 
room  for  the  period  of  the  war.  In  doing  this  you  gain  two 
things:  You  are  practising  real  economy  and  reducing  your 
electric  bill.  You  are  saving  the  coal  that  the  nation  needs  for 
vital  war-purposes. 

The  use  of  coal  to  keep  you  cool  during  the  hot  summer  months 
offers  another  means  of  small  saving.  Millions  of  electric  fans 
whirl  breezily  in  the  homes  and  offices  of  the  country  throughout 
the  heated  weather.  It  takes  coal  to  make  the  electricity  turn 
those  fans.  Turn  off  the  fans  when  you  leave  a  room.  Do  not 
allow  fans  to  run  throughout  the  summer  nights. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  already  led  the  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  saving  of  electric;  power.  The  great  advertising  signs 
and  electrical  displays  that  mark  the  "<  Ireat  White  Ways"'  of  the 
big  cities  have  been  darkened.  Municipal  authorities  have  been 
ordered  to  reduce  their  street-lighting  to  a  minimum  necessary 
for  safety  and  the  show-windows  of  the  stores  have  been  dark- 
ened. The  Fuel  Administration  is  seeking  to  eliminate  every 
wasteful  use  of  electricity  in  industry.  The  householder  must 
do  his  part. 

But  to  substitute  for  your  electric  light  some  other  form  of 
light  is  false  economy.  If  you  turn  off  the  electric  bulb  and  light 
the  gas  you  are  using  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  coal  to  secure 
tin     same    results.     The   saving   must  be  absolute.      Changing 


from  one  use  of  fuel  to  another  accomplishes  nothing.  Where 
you  save  on  electricity  you  must  save  on  gas.  Every  cubic  foot 
of  artificial  gas  consumes  in  its  manufacture  coal  and  fuel-oil. 
These  must  be  saved.  At  least  one  gas-jet  in  every  room 
should  be  dark  for  the  period  of  the  war.  Strictest  economy 
should  be  practised  in  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking.  There  is  little 
saving  if  you  leave  the  coal-stove  cold  and  keep  your  gas-stove 
ablaze  for  hours  at  a  time. 

Not  a  single  burner,  gas  or  electric,  should  be  lighted  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Every  light  should  be  turned  out  the 
instant  there  is  no  longer  need  for  it.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  lights  be  kept  burning  throughout  the  night. 

The  United  States  is  a  cleanly  nation.  It  uses  hot  water  in 
quantities  unknown  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Some 
form  of  fuel  energy  is  necessary  to  heat  water.  Economy  in  the  " 
use  of  hot  water  means  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel.  Washing 
in  running  hot  water  is  absolute  waste.  Every  time  the  hot 
water  is  left  running  for  any  length  of  time,  it  wastes  coal  in 
quantities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  hot  water  always  on 
tap  in  every  household.  Water  should  be  heated  as  it  is  needed 
and  used  sparingly. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  imprest  upon  hotel-owners 
and  those  in  charge  of  public  buildings  the  necessity  for  conser- 
vation of  coal  in  the  use  of  hot  water.  Hotels  and  public  build- 
ings have  placarded  their  wash-rooms  with  cards  warning  against 
waste  in  the  use  of  hot  water.  The  same  economy  which  is 
sought  in  public  places  should  be  enforced  in  the  homes. 

The  coal  that  is  wasted  in  the  household  in  small,  indirect 
ways  not  only  cheats  the  Government  of  fuel  to  run  the  engines 
of  war,  but  likewise  imposes  undue  and  unnecessary  work  upon 
the  mine-workers,  whose  task  is  never  an  easy  one.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  daily  making  appeal  to  mine-workers  and  mine- 
operators  to  increase  the  output  of  the  mines.  To  what  purpose? 
That  householders  may  squander  the  product  of  their  labor'.' 
Hardly.  Consideration  for  the  Government  suggests  the  rigid 
practise  of  economy.  Consideration  for  the  mine-workers  and 
operators,  already  overworked,  should  appeal  to  those  whose 
thoughtlessness  or  carelessness  leads  to  extravagance  in  the  use 
of  coal.  Consideration  for  the  railroads  that  are  straining  nerves 
to  transport  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  consumers  should  impel 
coal-users  to  exert  caution  against  waste. 

Consideration — every  moment  of  time — for  the  men  on  the 
battle-fields  and  for  the  men  aboard  ships  that  carry  supplies 
to  the  fighters  for  America  ought  to  compel  strict  observance  of 
the  rules  of  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

What  is  more,  and  quite  as  valuable  by  way  of  suggestion  to 
the  average  American  householder,  is  that  the  practises  of  thrift 
now  imposed  by  war-necessities  will  lead  to  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency,  a  quality  top  little  honored  in  the  observance. 

This  duty  of  conserving  coal  to  aid  the  nation  is  one  that  offers 
a  wide  and  splendid  opportunity  to  the  American  woman  who 
has  shown  herself  so  eager  to  do  her  part  in  the  war. 

For  the  American  woman  the  whole  matter  of  fuel-saving  is 
one  of  careful  thought.  Once  the  housewife  gets  firmly  in  her 
mind  the  vital  importance  of  economy;  once  she  realizes  that 
even  in  the  smallest  things  she  is  doing  her  part  to  aid  our  soldiers 
at  the  Front,  she  herself  will  think  of  a  dozen  different  ways  of 
shutting  off  the  avenues  of  waste. 

While  the  great  and  vital  industries  are  practising  coal-thrift, 
while  the  throbbing  business  life  of  the  nation  is  getting  along 
with  curtailed  supplies,  the  housewife  will  not  despise  the  little 
economies  that  fall  rightfully  to  her  hands;  she  will  remember  as 
a  patriotic  duty  that:    The  housewife  must  do  fur  part. 

Every  householder  should  remember: 

('.as  and  electricity  are  luit   indirect   methods  of  using  coal. 

The  nation  needs  every  ton  of  coal  that  can  lie  saved  to  sup- 
plement the  increased  production  in  meeting  the  war's  fuel 
exactions. 

Saving  electricity  and  gas  means  Baving  coal. 

Watch  your  gas-meter  and  your  electric-met.r. 


"Here's  the  foundation,  the  nourishing  ration 
j  I  "  build  on  (or  strength   n>  a  man  or  a  nation." 
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Laying  the  keel 

Building  health  is  like 
building  ships.  You  must  first 
lay  the  keel  —  the  foundation  on  which  everything  else  depends. 
Shakespeare  understood  this.  He  said  it  exactly — "Now  good 
digestion  wait  on  appetite  and  health  on  both." 

If  you  want  a  vigorous  constitution  you  must  begin  with  a  good 
appetite  and  good  digestion.    This  is  one  particular  value  of 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 


It  is  among  the  best  of  wholesome 
appetizers.  It  is  especially  useful  in 
strengthening  digestion  and  provid- 
ing the  proper  dietary  balance. 

It  gives  you  one  of  nature's  finest 
tonics— the  pure  juice  of  fresh  ripe 
tomatoes  —  blended  with  other 
choice  ingredients  in  a  combination 
that  is  both  tempting  and  nutritious. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato  this 

Order  a  dozen  or  more,  and  get  the 
needs  stanch  men  and  women,  as  Well 


cost 


inviting  soup  yields  50  per  cent  more 
energy  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  And  you  can  prepare  it  in 
various  ways  to  make  it  as  hearty 
as  you  choose. 

Its  use  involves  no  cooking 
for  you,  no  labor,  no  waste. 
It  comes  to  you  completely 
cooked,  seasoned,  blended. 
In  three  minutes  it  is  all 
ready  to  serve. 

full  benefit.     The  nation 
as  stanch  shws. 
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fyONTEMPORARY  VERSE  has  de- 
Cv  voted  the  generous  measure  of  its 
August  number  entirely  to  one  poet — 
Clement  Wood.  Mr.  Wood  stands  out  as 
a  brilliant  member  of  the  younger  school, 
and  altho  on  general  principles  he  has  "a 
strong  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  poly- 
rhythmic  poetry  (misnamed  'free  verse') 
to  express  the  modern  world's  deeper 
emotions,"  he  nevertheless  does  some  de- 
lightful work  in  rimed  verse  as  the  quoted 
selections  attest: 

I  PASS  A  LIGHTED  WINDOW 

By     Clement  Wood 

I  pass  a  lighted  window 

And  a  closed  door — 
And  I  am  not  troubled 

Any  more. 

Tho  the  road  is  murky, 

I  am  not  afraid, 
For  a  shadow  passes 

On  the  lighted  shade. 

Once  I  knew  the  sesame 

To  the  closed  door; 
Now  I  shall  not  enter 

Any  more; 

Nor  will  people,  passing 

By  the  lit  place, 
See  our  shadows  marry 

In  a  gray  embrace. 

Strange,  a  passing  shadow 

Has  a  long  spell! 
What  can  matter,  knowing 

She  does  well? 

How  could  life  annoy  me 

Any  more? 
Life:   a  lighted  window 

And  a  closed  door. 

The  "beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships" 
of  our  Navy  are  finely  caught  in  these  lines: 

THE  BATTLE -LINE 

By  Clement  Wood 

Like  gray  ghosts  on  a  sea  of  gray 
The  great  gray  fleet  at  anchor  rides, 
Proud  conqueror  of  the  nervous  tides. 

Whose  broken  rollers  slosh  away, 

.     Defeated,  from  its  sides. 

There  in  the  doubtful  mists  they  wait, 
Tense,  for  the  vision  they  may  see 
Of  grim  and  ghostly  foes — when,  free, 

They  may  at  last  unloose  t  heir  great 
Red  voice  of  victory ! 

And  here  is  a  fragment  to  show  that 
altho  Mr.  Wood  usually  takes  himself  rather 
seriously,  he  can  occasionally  indulge,  in 
subtle  philosophic  humor: 

REBIRTH 

By  Clement  Wood 

The  tufted  tussock-caterpillar 

Shoved  out  of  his  stiff  cocoon. 

He  did  not  see  the  blue  sky, 

Nor  the  sun-roofed  splendor  of  the  woods. 

He  looked  at  his  dogwood  branch. 

And  lie  sighed,  "  What  a  lot  of  work 

For  me  to  accomplish!" 

And  he  began  to  eat, 

And  eat,  and  eat. 

The  spiritual  ministering  of  the  nurses 
to  the  soldiers,  which  must  be  even  more 
than  physical  care  and  tenderness,  is  re- 
flected in  this  pathetic  tribute  from 
The  Bookman: 


A   BLINDED  "POILU"  TO   HIS  NURSE 

By  Agnes  Lee 

I  know  you  only  by  your  tears  .  .   . 

I  felt  them  falling  on  my  face. 
I  had  wakened  on  a  hush  of  dark, 

And  lay  I  knew  not  in  what  place. 

O  lady,  not  a  dream  was  mine! 

Despair  had  told  the  truth  to  me, 
And  I  was  fearful  of  life's  call, 

And  bitter  with  my  destiny. 

But  the  warm  touches  of  your  soul 
Guided  me  to  the  darkened  years. 

Sweet  reconciler  of  my  days, 
I  know  you  only  by  your  tears. 

The  Dial,  which  has  recently  left  Chicago 
for  a  new  home  in  New  York,  often  gives 
us  something  that  pleases  both  our  eyes 
and  our  ears,  as  does  this — - 

A  NEW -MEXICO   HILL  SONG 

By  Rose  Henderson 
Wind  in  the  lap  of  the  great  waste  places, 

Sweeping  the  cliffs  and  the  sands. 
Daring  the  desert's  hot  white  spaces. 

Give  me  your  ghostly  hands. 
I  would  dance  with  you  across  the  hilltops, 

Over  the  depths  and  heights, 
Along  the  crest  where  the  swollen  sun  drops 

Scattering  rainbow  lights. 

I  know  the  touch  of  the  harsh  rock  fingers, 

The  breath  of  the  oak  and  pine. 
I  know  the  peaks  where  the  rose  light  lingers. 

Wind,  they  are  mine,  are  mine. 
Once  where  the  yellow  trail  went  winding, 
I  heard  your  whispered  call. 
Why  are  you  dumb  to  me, 
When  will  you  come  to  me, 
Mad  with  your  spirit  thrall? 

The  tough  hill  grasses  are  gray  and  golden, 

The  yuccas  are  white  with  blooms, 
The  still,  hot  sunbeams  the  lizards  embolden 

Around  the  old  Indian  tombs. 
The  barren  mesas  are  wanly  kneeling 

Under  the  desert  blue. 
High  in  the  hills  comes  a  presence  stealing. 

Wind,  is  it  you? 

With  great  delicacy  has  the  poet  handled 
this  rather  difficult  theme: 

ONE  DEMENTED 

By  Rose  Henderson 

White,  white  stars  of  the  April  night , 

Bloom-sweet  boughs,  too  magic  bright, 

Winds  and  waters,  she  heard  your  call 

And  knew  your  thrall. 

Somewhere  under  the  crescent  moon's 

Kerie  glimmer,  she  caught  the  runes, 

That  the  sea  cries  back  to  the  ghostly  dunes. 

Somewhere  hither  her  spirit  flew. 

Out  of  the  safe,  warm  body  it  knew, 

Linked  its  fire  with  the  fire  of  you. 

Flower  and  wind  and  dew. 

Softly  strange  are  her  glowing  eyes, 
Strange  to  us  are  the  songs  she  tries, 
Wild  young  laughter  and  groping  tears 
Lonely  tears. 

Beating  Spirit,  the  walls  are  high, 
The  sea  moans  on  and  the  moon  rides  bj  . 
Sad  little  ghost  that  can  not  slay 
Where  the  starbeams  play. 

From  The  Sonnet  (Williamspori  Pa.)  we 
take  this  exquisite  message  of  consolation: 

LOST  COLORS 

By  Gborob  Sterling 

Grieve  not   because,  ephemeral,  thej    fade. 

Unlike  turquoise  of  cloudless  lake  or  sky, 
\nd  pearls  that  shall  be  splendid  tho  we  die: 
soon  from  the  jewels  of  the  frost  are  made 


The  summer's  amber  and  the  vernal  jade. 
Or  hues  abandoned  at  the  autumnal  sigh ; 
And  spinners  wait  unseen  by  any  eye. 

Weaving  from  dust  the  lily  of  the  glade. 

Beyond  our  loss  is  mighty  recompense 
Of  new-born  loveliness  for  soul  and  sense: 
From  night  the  gossamers  of  morning  glow. 
Thrown  earthward  from  the  everlasting  looms ; 
Still  on  the  northern  edge  of  sunset  blooms 
A  rose  that  was  disastrous  long  ago. 

The  editor  of  The  Sonnet  has  a  summer- 
drenched  poem  in  the  same  issue: 

OLD  AMAZE 

By  Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher 

Mine  eyes  are  filled  to-day  with  old  amaze 
At  mountains,  and  at  meadows  deftly  strewn 
With  bits  of  the  gay  jewelry  of  June 

And  of  her  splendid  vesture;   and,  agaze, 
•  I  stand  where  Spring  her  bright  brocade  of  days 
Embroidered  o'er,  and  listen  to  the  flow 
Of  sudden  runlets — the  faint  blasts  they  blow. 

Low,  on  their  stony  bugles,  in  still  ways. 

For  wonders  are  at  one,  confederate  yet : 
Yea,  where  the  wearied  year  came  to  a  close. 
An  odor  reminiscent  of  the  rose ; 

And  everywhere  her  seal  has  summer  set ; 
And,  as  of  old,  in  the  horizon-sky. 
The  sim  can  find  a  lovely  place  to  die. 

Punch  (London)  has  this  brave  and  touch- 
ing picture  of  the  womanhood  of  France: 

THE  GREEN  ESTAMINET 

By  A.  P.  H. 

The  old  men  sit  by  the  chimney-piece  and  drink 

the  good  red  wine 
And  tell  great  tales  of    the  Soixante-dix  to  the 

men  from  the  English  line. 
And  Madame  sits  in  her  old  armchair  and  sighs  to 

herself  all  day — 
So    Madeleine '  serves    the    soldiers    in    the    Green 

Estaminet. 

For  Madame  wishes  the  war  was  won  and  speaks 

of  a  strange  disease, 
And    Pierre    is    somewhere    about    Verdun,    and 

Albert  on  the  seas; 
Le  Patron,  'eis  soldat,  too,  but  long  time  prison  n  ier — 
So    Madeleine    serves    the    soldiers    in    the    Green 

Estaminet. 

She   creeps    down-stairs    when    the    black    dawn 

scowls  and  helps  at  a  neighbor's  plow. 
She  rakes  the  midden  and  feeds  the  fowls  and 

milks  the  lonely  cow, 
She  mends  the  holes  in  the  Padn's  clothes  and 

keeps  his  billet  gay — 
And   she   also    serves    the   soldiers     in    tin    Green 

Estaminet. 

The  smoke  grows  t hick  and  the  witie  flows  free 

and  the  great  round  songs  begin. 
And  Madeleine   sings  in  her  heart    maybe,   and 

welcomes  the  whole  world  in: 
But   I  know  that  life  is  a  hard,  hard  thing  and  1 

know  that  her  lips  look  graj  . 
ThO    she   smiles    as   she   serves    the    soldiers    in    the 

Green  Estaminet. 

But  many  a  tired  young  English  lad  has  learned 

his  lesson  there, 
To  smile  and  sing  when  the  world  looks  had.  "for. 

Monsieur,  c'(st  la  guerre," 
Has  drunk  her  honor  and  made  his  \  o\\    to  I'mln 

in  the  same  good  way 
That  Madeleine  serves  tin    soldiers  in   th>-  I 

Estaminet 

A  big  shell  came  on  a  wind]   night,  and  half  of  the 

old  house  went . 
Hut    half  of   the   old    house   stands   upright,   and 

Mademoiselle's  content ; 
The  shells  still  fall  in  the  Square  sometimes,  but 

Madeleine  means  to  »t.i>. 
S     Madeleine  serves  tin  soldiers  still  in 

I  -'uminet. 


Helping  the  Boys  Across 


•Nobby  Cord '         ,^ 
for  Trucks 
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For  passenger 
cars:  'RoyalCord ' 
'Nobby',  'Chain', 
'  Usco '  and  'Plain '. 
Also  tires  for 
Motorcycles,  Bi- 
cycles, Airplanes, 
and  Solid  tires  for 
trucks. 

United  States 
Tubes  and  Tire 
Accessories  Have 
All  the  Sterling  Worth 
and  Wear  that  Make 
United  States 
Tires  Supreme. 
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Every  truck  used  for  hauling  freight  helps  to  free 
the  railroads  for  Uncle  Sam. 

— and  helps  the  boys  across. 

The  transportation  of  troops,  munitions  and  war-work 
freight  is  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  railroads. 

A  ton  of  freight  traveling  by  truck  means  an  extra 
ton  of  supplies  at  the  dock  for  France. 

— or  a  ton  of  needed  materials  which  might  otherwise 
be  blocked  in  transit. 

Your  truck  has  an  invaluable  service  to  perform. 

Make  the  most  of  it.    Use  it  to  the  limit. 

Keep  it  running  on  tires  that  assure  its  continuous  and 
economical  operation — 'Nobby  Cord'  Truck  Tires. 

Many  layers  of  tough,  powerful  cords  give  'Nobby 
Cords'  the  strength  that  means  unfailing  dependability. 

Their  pneumatic  construction  speeds  up  the  truck  and 
cuts  down  expense.  It  protects  both  truck  and  load, 
reduces  deterioration  and  minimizes  replacements. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  your  truck  needs  good  tires. 

Give  it  the  advantages  of  'Nobby  Cords'. 

United  States  Tires 


are  Good 
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Nibble 
rains 


A  Crusade 

For  Puffed  Grains  Would  Be  Started 
If  Children  Had  Their  Way 

There  are  still  millions  of  children  who  don't  get  Puffed 
Grains,  or  who  get  them  rarely. 

They  miss  the  finest  grain  foods  in  existence.  And  the 
best  of  grain  foods,  with  every  food  cell  steam-exploded  so  it 
easily  digests. 

If  your  children  are  among  them,  go  order  all  three  kinds 
of  these  grain  bubbles  now. 

No  Foods  Like  These 

No  other  form  of  wheat,  rice  or  corn  food  is  anywhere 
near  so  flavory. 

None  is  so  airy,  so  flaky,  so  thin,  crisp  and  flimsy.  The 
grains  of  wheat  and  rice  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

None  is  so  fitted  to  digest.  Puffed  Grains  are  scientific 
foods,  invented  by  Prof.  Anderson.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted, 
while  most  cooking  methods  leave  half  of  them  unbroken. 


Puffed  Grains  are  breakfast  dainties. 

They  are  for  bowls  of  milk.      They  are  tidbits  for  between 
meals.     Crisp  and  lightly  butter. 

They   supply   three    major   foods    in    an    ideal    form  where 
every  atom  feeds. 

I  he   better  you  know  them   the   more  you  will  serve  them. 
Keep  a  full  supply. 


POLL    OF    STATE    LEGISLA- 
TURES  ON  THE   DRY 
AMENDMENTS 

(Continued  from  Topics  of  the  Day,  page  Hi 

NEW   ENGLAND   DIVISION 

State  Yes     Xn     QuaL    Qu<*l.       In 

^taie  xes     no        Vi  s        XtJ     Dl)libl 

Maine 75  3  .  .  5 

New  Hampshire. . .  90       13  7  4  6 

Vermont 77        20  8  1  7 

Rhode  Island 17..  1  8 

Maine  lawmakers  remind  us  that  in 
1884  a  prohibition  amendment  was  added 
to  the  State  constitution  and  took  effect  in 
1885.  A  few  years  ago  the  question  was 
again  referred  to  the  people  and  prohibition 
was  sustained.  One  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  writes: 

Our  State  has  been  leading  the  way  for 
fifty  years  toward  national  prohibition. 
Xow  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
is  fully  assured,  Maine  will  not  be  found 
slothful  in  doing  her  part  to  write  into  the 
Federal  Constitution  a  moral  and  economic 
principle  which  was  advocated  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  by  her  distinguished  son. 
Gen.  Xeal  Dow,  and  whose  wise  states- 
manship is  at  last  to  bear  abundant  fruit." 

Altho  Maine  is  criticized  for  the  alleged 
failure  of  prohibition,  writes  another 
member,  the  majority  of  voters  think  the 
prohibitory  law  preferable,  even  if  only 
partially  enforced,  to  any  other  plan  for  the 
control  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  One  of  his 
colleagues  tells  us  that  Maine  has  a  strong 
prohibition  Governor  who  will  be  elected 
this  fall  by  10,000  majority  and  a  legisla- 
ture will  be  elected  that  will  back  him  up. 
Some  replies  are  less  confident  in  prophecy. 
Thus  we  hear  that  ratification  of  the 
National  amendment  depends  entirely  on 
which  party  is  in  power  after  the  coming 
election.  If  the  Republicans  win,  the 
amendment  will  be  ratified,  but  if  the 
Democrats  win.  it  will  not  he  ratified. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

One  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  reminds  us  that  a  year  ago  the 
vote  in  the  lower  house  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  repealing  the  license  law  and  mak- 
ing the  State  dry  gave  a  majority  of  five 
for  passage.  Many  of  the  votes  against 
the  repeal  were  bated  on  the  fear  that  the 
prohibitory  law  could  not  be  enforced  and 
that  there  would  be  a  return  to  conditions 
prior  to  190S,  when  the  prohibitory  law 
was  "a  joke  and  a  farce."  He  advises  us 
also  that  now  the  general  prediction  is  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Webb-KenyOD 
law.  New  Hampshire  will  be  "as  desert- 
like  as  any  temperance  man  may  desire." 
Another  correspondent  points  out  that  the 
country  towns  are  \  cry  strong  for  prohi- 
bition, and  they,  with  the  help  of  thecities, 
will  carr\    the  amendment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
affirmative  repine  not  infrequently  we  are 

told  the  passage  Of  B  State-wide  referendum 
woidd  Undoubtful,  if  not  impossible,  be- 
cause while*  the  country  districts  favor  the 
amendment  the  cities  are  opposed.  We 
tind  in  negative  answer-  the  opinion  that 
the   National  amendment    is    ";m    assaull 
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on  the  Constitution."  Another  legislator 
believes  that  war  has  a  tendency  to  make 
men  favor  "not  only  war-time  prohibition, 
but  permanent  national  prohibition,"  but 
if  peace  comes  before  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1919  he  looks  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  amendment. 

VERMONT 

From  Vermont  also  we  hear  that  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  vote  for  or  against 
prohibition  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
the  prediction  is  made  that  if  the  war  does 
not  last  the  vote  on  the  amendment  will  be 
very  doubtful.  An  added  factor  in  the 
complex  is  that  a  new  legislature  is  to  be 
elected  in  the  coming  November  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  the  new  body  will 
handle  the  amendment.  One  lawmaker 
tells  us  that  the  sides  for  and  against  the 
amendment  are  about  evenly  divided, 
while  another  expresses  the  opinion  that  if 
the  amendment  is  made  the  issue  in  the 
November  election,  the  next  legislature 
will  be  opposed  to  it.  One  legislator,  who 
says  he  has  talked  with  members  all  over 
the  State,  finds  sentiment  in  favor  of 
ratification  almost  unanimous.  Many  who 
favor  local  option  as  against  prohibition, 
he  reports,  believe  in  national  prohibition. 

On  the  negative  side  one  member  re- 
minds us  that  on  a  referendum  vote  on 
State  prohibition  in  1916,  the  wets  won  by  a 
large  majority,  and  he  believes  that  in 
Vermont's  local-option  system  the  laws 
are  more  easily  enforced  and  better 
obeyed  than  under  the  former  prohibition 
law.  He  thinks  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
and  the  Brewers'  Association  are  "both 
doing  much  harm."  The  people  of  Ver- 
mont are  strong  supporters  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government  in  local  matters, 
writes  one  legislator  who  makes  the  pre- 
diction that  the  legislature  will  not  ratify 
the  amendment  because  it  is  "unconstitu- 
tional." Among  the  qualified  affirmative 
replies  one  advises  us  that  the  people  at  the 
polls  would  reject  an  amendment  refer- 
endum, but  the  legislature  will  vote  for  it, 
because — 

"Many  legislators  are  moral  cowards. 
They  do  not  vote  as  they  drink  or  think. 
They  are  intimidated  by  the  strong  lobby 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Were  the 
vote  in  our  legislative  halls  in  secret,  as  the 
referendum  is,  the  amendment  would  un- 
doubtedly be  rejected.  Such  an  article 
in  our  Constitution  will  open  the  door  for 
all  manner  of  'isms'  and  should  be  voted 
against  by  every  sober-minded  legislator. 
It  is  likewise  so  apparently  unfair." 

RHODE  ISLAND 

In  Rhode  Island,  we  are  reminded  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution  providing  for  a  State-wide 
referendum  on  the  question  of  ratification  of 
the  National  prohibition  amendment,  but 
the  Senate  took  no  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion, and  it  remained  in  committee.  The 
Senate  committee  on  special  legislation  re- 
ported with  a  recommendation  of  passing 
the  resolution   ratifying   the   amendment, 


Food  will  win  the  war — Dont  waste  it 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 


HEINZ 

Vine 


("^  OOD  vinegar  makes  a  rel- 

^-*  ish,  sauce  or  salad  dressing 
taste  better — and  rarely  gets  the 
full  credit  it  deserves.  Poor 
vinegar  often  spoils  the  flavor — ■ 
and  rarely  catches  the  blame. 
The  difference  in  cost  between 
the  best  and  the  cheapest  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  wide 
difference  in  flavor. 

We  know  from  our  own  ex- 
perience how  much  depends  on 
the  goodness  of  vinegar.  For 
the  delicious  57  we  must  have 
the  best  vinegars  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  made. 

So,  we  make  them  ourselves. 

Into  Heinz  Vinegars  go  only 
the  finest  materials — clean,  pure 
and  wholesome.  Into  their  mak- 
ing go  the  utmost  skill  and  care — 
characteristic  of  Heinz  methods. 

Then  nature  is  put  to  work 
to  add  the  necessary  touch  of 
perfection.  Heinz  Vinegars  are 
aged  in  wood.  Month  after 
month  they  slowly  mature  and 
mellow  until,  more  than  a  year  old,  they  have  an  aroma 
and  an  exquisite  delicacy  and  flavor  that  delights  the  most 
critical. 

First  we  made  the  vinegars  we  need  for  Heinz  condi- 
ments, pickles  and  foods.  Now  we  offer  them  to  those 
housewives  who  also  want  the  best.  Heinz  Vinegars  in 
sealed  glass  packages  have  become  leaders  among  the  57 
Varieties. 

Malt,  Cider  and  White 

in  pints  quarts  and  half-  gallons 

In  bottles  filled  and   sealed 
in  the  HEINZ  establishment 

AU  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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How  do  you  judge  cigars? 


DO  you  buy  with  the  eye  alone?    Or 
on    somebody's    recommendation? 
Or  on  knowledge  of  what  the  cigar 
contains,  and  how  it  is  made? 

Are  you  constantly  shifting  brands,  with- 
out any  sound  reason  either  for  leaving 
the  one  brand  or  for  choosing  the  other? 

Listen  to  this: — 

There  is  a  common-sense  argument 
why  you  should  buy  Cinco  cigars.  And 
this  is  it. 

Cinco  is  backed  by  an  in- 
stitution 68  years  old.  Its 
.owners  have  devoted  a  life- 
time to  the  making  and  better- 
ing of  Cinco. 

The  business  is  so  vast,  so 
imbued  with  family  pride,  so  obli- 
gated to  its  capital  and  to  its  em- 
ployees, so  committed  to  the 
quality  which  has  made  Cinco  the 
largest  selling  cigar  in  the  world, 
that  it  would  not  dare  to  violate  any  prin- 
ciple that  would  injure  the  sale  of  Cinco. 

Look  back  and  recall  the  brands  of 
cigars  that  have  come  and  gone.  Gone 
because  the  manufacturer  thought  the 
public  could  not  detect  substitution  or 
reduction  in  quality.  Those  manufacturers 
fell  into  the  fatal  error  of  thinking  that 
they  had  more  intelligence  than  their 
public.    Their  actions  proved  the  contrary. 

For  68  years  the  Eisenlohrs  have  been 
making    cigars    a    little    better   than    the 


rest,  and  the  public  has  come  to  know  it. 

Cinco  contains  fine  Pennsylvania  tobacco 
that  has  been  thoroughly  aged  and  cured 
until  the  heavy  oils  and  gums 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  leaf. 
There  remains  a  mild,  almost 
neutral  tobacco. 

This  is  then  blended  with  the 
fine  Havana  tobacco  which  is 
used  more  generously  in  Cinco 
than  in  any  other  cigar  sold  at 
anywhere  near  the  price. 

The  result  is  that  the  domes- 
tic tobacco  is  practically  only 
a  vehicle  for  carrying  the 
Havana. 

Consequently,  the    smoking 
qualities  are  mild,  yet  the  pre- 
dominant flavor  of  the  Havana  is  imme- 
diately noticeable. 

The  process  sounds  simple,  but  you 
will  not  find  it  worked  out  to  this  refined 
degree  in  any  other  cigar. 

Cinco  will  always  be  made  with  this 
established  high  quality  and  sold  at  a 
price  which  that  quality  demands. 

Cinco  retails  at  6  cents  each — 6  for  35c 
-25  for  $1.40-50  for  $2.75-100  for 
$5.50. 

Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.,  incorporated 
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but  this  resolution  failed  of  passage  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  eighteen. 
The  Rhode  Island  legislature  finally  ad- 
journed sine  >lic  April  19,  1918. 

As  to  the  chances  of  a  referendum,  one 
legislator  has  his  doubts  whether  it  would 
earn,  and  tells  us  that  it  would  have  been 
ratified  "if  the  members  of  the  churches 
hail  not  voted  wit h  liquor  interests." 
He  proceeds:  "1  have  an  idea  thai  about 
two  years  From  this  date  Rhode  Island  will 
ratify  the  amendment.  This  will  he  one  of 
the  last  of  the  States  to  amend  anything." 
Another  legislator  says  that  if  the  vote 
were  honest,  a  State-wide  referendum 
would  be  defeated.  This  man  speaks  of 
thi'  coercion  prohibitionists  are  using  on 
Assemblymen,  of  whom  he  says  "many  are 
afraid  they  will  not  be  returned  if  they 
do  not  support  prohibition.  Prohibition 
advocates  get  mad  if  opposed  in  the  least." 
We  read  further  that  "few  people  want 
prohibition.  People  voting  that  way  do  so 
for  what  they  call  moral  effect.-'  One 
lawmaker  says  that  altho  personally  he 
does  not  believe  in  national  prohibition, 
he  feels  that  in  about  three  years'  time 
national  prohibition  will  be  "a  certainty." 
Altho  the  amendment  will  be  ratified 
eventually,  we  hear  from  another  member, 
there  will  be  the  usual  delay  attendant 
upon  extreme  conservatism,  and  also  an 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Among  the  downright  negative 
answers,  one  conveys  the  information  that 
"the  majority  of  the  Rhode  Island  elector- 
ate like  the  contents  of  the  flowing  bowd, 
and  any  attempt  to  limit  the  satisfaction  of 
that  taste  would  find  a  decided  protest  in 
the  ballot-box."  Judging  by  the  license 
and  no-license  vote,  another  legislator  says 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  amendment 
will  be  ratified  by  the  legislature  or  by  a 
referendum. 

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC   DIVISION 

HlnlP  Vet      Mn        Qual-     Qud-         In 

State  Yes    i\o        Ye$       No     Doubl 

New  York 31        14  5  3  4 

\.'«  Jersey '.>        8         4  2  4 

Pennsylvania 28       is       10  2  5 

NEW  YORK 

A  legislator  who  believes  New  York 
will  ratify  the  amendment  admits  that  be 
is  not  sure,  however,  because  the  local- 
option  vote  in  third-class  cities  at  the 
election  the  past  spring  "was  not  as  strong 
as  expected."  Every  member  of  the 
legislature  elected  this  fall  will  have  to 
declare  himself  on  the  issue,  which  gives 
this  informant  reason  to  believe  "we  will 
get  favorable  action  in  1919."  A  member 
of  the  Assembly  who  believes  the  legisla- 
ture will  ratify  bases  his  opinion  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  all  members  during  the  term  of  five 
years,  and  lie  lias  canvassed  their  opinion 
in  the  session  recently  terminated.  Among 
the  negative  replies  we  find  the  argument 
of  an  Assemblyman  who  says  he  is  opposed 
to  all  paternalistic,  legislation,  and  adds: 

"I  am  uncompromisingly  against  writing 
such  legislation  into  the  fundamental  law 


by  making  it  a  part  of  'he  Constitution 
when  practically  nothing  short  of  a  resolu- 
tion could  change  it.  As  ,  war-emergency 
it  is  absurd,  as  it  can  not  become  an 
amendment  until  after  I  lie  war  and  because 
the  President  has  ample  power  during  the 
war.  We  should  preserve  individual 
liberty." 


Similar,  too,  is  the  view  of  the  legislator 
who  says  that  if  a  stricter  temperance  is 
necessary  throughout  the  country  as  a 
war-measure,  the  President  has  the  power  to 
enforce  it,  but  "it  would  be  stupid  for  the 
big  States  to  give  up  their  independence. 
The  questions  of  State  rights,  personal 
rights,  personal  liberty,  etc.,  are  also 
involved  as  well  as  the  very  important 
question  of  the  increased  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, particularly  upon  real  estate."  Again 
we  hear  that  New  York  State  is  "not  ready 
to  deliberately  and  without  reason  re- 
linquish to  the  Federal  Government  any 
one  of  her  State  powers." 

NEW  JERSEY 
One  New  Jersey  legislator  believes  the 
amendment  will  be  ratified  if  it  ever  comes 
upon  the  floor  of  the  legislature  and  thinks 
a  State-wide  referendum  would  favor  the 
amendment.  Another  who  supports  the 
amendment  does  not  think  a  referendum 
would  favor  ratification  now,  but  it  may 
in  a  year  or  so.  The  issue  at  the  primary 
election  in  September,  we  hear  from  an- 
other scource,  will  be  for  or  against  ratifica- 
tion, and  then  the  candidates  will  be  in- 
structed how  to  act.  A  lawmaker  who 
believes  the  amendment  would  have  failed 
if  it  had  been  brought  up  before  the  last 
legislature  thinks  if  it  were  submitted 
to  a  referendum  under  normal  conditions 
it  would  fail,  but  "at  the  present  time, 
particularly  if  the  war  lasts  another  year, 
I  believe  it  will  win."  A  Senator  thinks 
that  "it  will  be  at  least  several  years  before 
the  complexion  of  the  Senate  could  be 
changed  to  adopt  the  National  amendment, 
and  unless  something  new  develops  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  populous  cities  of 
northern  New  Jersey  will  have  a  change 
of  heart." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

In  this  State  the  reason  for  affirmative 
opinion  in  sundry  replies  is  that  all  Re- 
publican candidates  for  nomination  for  the 
governorship  favor  ratification,  and  most 
of  the  members  and  Senators  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  are  running  on  a  ratification 
platform.  One  legislator  points  out  the 
further  fact  that  there  will  be  enough 
States  to  ratify  even  if  Pennsylvania 
should  refuse;  wherefore  he  believes  the 
Keystone  State  will  fall  in  line.  Owing 
to  a  well-crystallized  prohibition  sentiment 
throughout  the  country,  which  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  war-situation,  he  tells 
us,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  coun- 
try must  give  national  prohibition  a  trial, 
and  he  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  it  is  bound 
to  come. 

We  hear  occasionally  that  while  the 
amendment  is  bound  to  carry   the  contest 
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will  be  close.  As  to  a  Stale  referendum, 
those  who  consider  it  possible  that  such  a 
measure  may  be  taken  admit  in  most  I 
thai  the  cities  will  vote  wet  while  the  rural 
districts  will  vote  dry;  and  some  believe 
*tlie  rural  districts  will  overcome  the  city 
majority.  A  member  of  the  legislature 
from    Philadelphia    advises    us    that    the 

amendment     should     pass     the     House     of 

Representatives   without   much   difficulty, 

but    the  real  light  will  come  in   tin    Senate, 
when.' 


"We  have  twenty-two  'hold-over'  Sena- 
tors, leaving  twenty-eight  to  be  dieted. 
Our  constitution  requires  twenty-six  s.  ri- 
al ors  at  least  voting  'ay'  to  pass  a  bill. 
Hence  unless  it  is  known  where  all  the 
'hold-over'  Senators  stand  the  real  fight 
will  be  to  gain  twenty-six  Senators.  I 
believe  this  possible." 


EAST  NORTH-CENTRAL  DIVISION 

State                Ypi  WVi  <?"«'•  Quol.  In 

™a"              Yes  N0  Yes  So  Doubt 

Ohio 38  17  «.)  . .  '.) 

Indiana 51  2  is  a  1 

Illinois 28  9  L3  1  7 

Michigan 50  .  .  9  1  a 

Wisconsin 15  is  3  7  1G 


OHIO 

Affirmative  opinions  in  Ohio  maintain 
that  the  legislature  to  be  elected  in  Novem- 
ber will  ratify  the  amendment.  In  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  State  we  read  that  at 
last  fall's  State  election  only  twelve  of  the 
eighty-eight  counties  voted  in  favor  of  the 
saloons,  and  that  the  "drys"  lost  the  State 
by  only  a  bare  majority  of  1,137. 

One  legislator  on  the  negative  side 
bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  Ohio 
during  the  last  few  years  has  twice  voted 
against  prohibition,  and  we  hear  from 
another  source  that  the  workingman 
"should  be  allowed  to  have  light  wines  and 
beers  as  often  as  he  desires,  especially  if 
we  want-  to  wdn  this  war.  Save  the  money 
spent  for  prohibition  agitation  and  buy 
Liberty  bonds."     We  read  also: 

"Considering  the  good  resulting  from 
the  present  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws 
by  the  National  Government  and  with  the 
better  conditions  and  shorter  working 
hours  which  are  practically  assured  labor 
when  the  war  is  over,  drunkenness  will 
decrease  to  a  great  extent,  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  demand  for  prohibition.  Also 
labor,  always  a  strong  factor  in  Ohio, 
in  better  circumstances  will  more  willingly 
and  with  greater  strength  follow  their 
great  leader,  Samuel  Gompers,  in  his  stand 
against  prohibition." 

INDIANA 

A  strildng  comment  appears  in  one  of 
the  affirmative  replies  from  Indiana,  given 
by  a  Senator,  that  the  legislature  will  ratify 
because  "there  is  a  fanatical  history  at- 
tached to  the  prohibition  cause,  and  the 
cry  will  be  set  up  that  this  is  a  war- 
measure."  This  Senator  admits  that  he  is 
opposed  to  prohibition  and  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
coercing  a  minority,  but  he  believes 
Indiana  will  ratify.  One  qualified  pre- 
diction is  that  the  next  House  will  probably 
be   for   the   amendment,    and    the    Senate 
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The  Thrift  Car 


Model  90— Just  What 
A  Car  Should  Be 


American  families  select  their  fav- 
orite automobiles  for  one  or  more  of 
five  reasons: 

Appearance,  performance,  comfort, 
service  or  price. 

One  car  may  be  famous  because  of 
its  number  of  cylinders,  another  for 
its  body  design,  another  for  its  low 
price — 

And  so  it  goes  until  you  come  to 
Model  90  and  then  you  discover  this 
important  fact  back  of  its  100,000 
now  sold : 

Model  90  has  been  purchased  be- 
cause it  combines  all  five  of  these 
essentials  for  complete  satisfaction. 

True,  in  many  cases  its  quality 
appearance,  big-car  stylish  design,  and 
distinctive  color  scheme  primarily  in- 
fluenced purchasers. 

Again,  in  many,  many  cases  it  is 
the  performance  of  Model  90  that 
makes  it  first  choice.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  performance  is  its  major  virtue. 

A  large  number  of  Model  .90  owners 
when  asked  the  reason  for  their  choice 
have  mentioned  comfort  first. 

When  you  have  inspected  this  car 
and  driven  and  ridden  in  it,  you,  too, 
will  understand  why  comfort  accom- 
modations have  contributed  so  much 
to  Model  90's  fame. 

It  has  a  spacious  interior,  a  tall 
man  can  stretch  his  legs. 


Five  adults  can  ride  without  cramp- 
ing, the  seats  are  wide  and  deep! 

Then  there  is  the  buoyancy  with 
which  it  travels,  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  its  rear  cantilever  springs, 
large  tires  and  scientific  distribution 
of  weight. 

Service  is  not  listed  among  a  car's 
specifications,  and  by  service  we  do 
not  mean  the  service  the  car  gives 
alone,  but  the  service  that  the  dealers 
and  factory  behind  the  car  are  ever 
ready  and  able  to  give. 

Behind  Model  90  stand  nation-wide 
service  facilities  of  the  highest  order, 
quick,  competent,  courteous,  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  No  matter  where 
you  drive,  Overland  service  is  acces- 
sible at  your  beck  and  call. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  reasons 
for  the  popularity  of  the  Model  90 
car,  seldom  has  its  moderate  price 
been  mentioned  first — 

Yet,  even  if  it  were  lacking  in  some 
of  the  five  advantages  it  does  com- 
bine, its  price  still  would  warrant  its 
great  popularity. 

And  today,  above  all  else,  a  car 
must  be  economically  efficient. 

Five  Points  of  Overland  superiority: 

Appearance,  Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Light  Four 

Model  90 

Touring  Car  $895 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

Canadian  Factory,  West  Toronto.  Canada 


F.  O.  B.  Toledo 

Price  subject  to 

change  without  notice 
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'may  be  in  doubt,  with  possibilities  favor- 
ing the  amendment,"  while  among  the 
negative  replies  a  reason  given  for  non- 
ratification  is  that  ratification  would 
establish  a  very  bad  precedent.  Another 
member  gives  this  apparently  impersonal 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Indiana: 

"The  next  regular  assembly  will  follow 
the  election  of  this  fall,  with  its  possible 
jAange  of  majorities,  and  after  the  question 
^as  been  ma^de  qti  issue  at  the  polls.  It  is 
my  opinion  "That  a  dry  majority  will  be 
elected  in  both  Houses.  But  this  is  based 
on  my  belief  that  the  Republicans  will  carry 
both  Marion  and  Lake  counties.  In  that 
event  the  Federal  measure  would  be 
ratified.  However,  while  I  favor  State- 
,  wide  prohibition,  I  do  not  think  that 
ratification  of  the  Federal  measure  is  any- 
wise assured  under  present  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  election  of  the  coming 
general  assembly,  which  meets  in  Janu- 
ary of  1919." 

ILLINOIS 

The  -Illinois  Senate  will  ratify  the 
amendment  by  a  good  majority,  we  learn 
from  various  affirmative  replies,  but  the 
vote  in  the  House  will  be  exceedingly 
close.  Another  legislator  writes  that  one 
of  the  hardest  contests  on  record  will  be 
this  year's  election  of  members  to  the 
House,  because  of  the  "wet"  and  "dry" 
fight.  The  new  House  is  elected  in 
November,  and,  according  to  a  present 
member,  a  very  slight  change  of  five  or 
six  votes  out  of  153  from  "wet"  to  "dry" 
in  the  House  will  give  a  "dry"  majority. 

In  negative  replies  we  read  that  the 
city  of  Chicago  seems  able  to  control 
enough  members  of  the  legislature  to 
prevent  ratification.     One  member  writes: 

"There  is  a  propaganda  urging  that  this 
State  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  whims 
of  smaller  States  which  do  not  have  our 
people  and  the  problems  we  have.  Chicago 
is  a  grave  question,  and  it  must  be  known 
before  voters  can  intelligently  say  what 
is  best  for  it  and  the  State." 

MICHIGAN 

In  affirmative  answers  from  Michigan 
we  read  that  a  vote  in  the  Senate  would 
be  very  close  if  the  "wets"  protest  with 
all  their  might,  and  one  member  would 
rather  trust  the  amendment  with  the  people 
than  the  legislature,  altho  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  "sure  to  be  all  right." 
lie  maintains  that  "many  Senators  owe 
their  election  to  the  large  cities  where  the 
liquor  element  is  strong,  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  outcome." 

The  fact  that  the  people  less  than 
eighteen  months  ago  voted  the  State  dry 
by  a  large  majority  inspires  tho  conviction 
of  one  Legislator  that  there  is  no  reason 
just  now  lor  a  contrary  vote,  and  he  adds: 
"At  the  time  I  did  not  vote  in  favor  of 
prohibition.  1  believe  it  should  have  a 
fair  trial." 

In  a  qualified  negative  reply  we  read 
that  if  Hie  writer  should  be  a  member  of 
the  191!)  legislature  he  would  oppose 
ratification  because,  "judging  from  the 
keenness   of    the   contest   on    tin-    different 


bills  for  the  regulation  of  State-wide 
prohibition  at  the  last  session,  I  think 
it  very  questionable  about  the  next  legis- 
lature taking  favorable  action  on  the 
National  amendment."  We  hear  also  from 
a  Senator  that  the  legislature  to  be  elected 
this  fall  may  be  entirely  different  from  the 
1917  legislature,  with  reference  to  the 
liquor  question,  because  the  "wets"  pro- 
posed to  wage  a  campaign  this  fall  per- 
mitting the  sale  and  consumption  of  beers 
and  light  wines,  and  he  "would  not  be  at 
all  surprized  if  this  campaign  were  suc- 
cessful, and,  if  so,  this  would  naturally 
interfere  with  the  ratification  of  the 
National  prohibition  amendment." 

WISCONSIN 

Sentiment  is  changing  very  rapidly  from 
wet  to  dry  in  the  State,  we  are  told,  and, 
as  in  some  other  States,  affirmative  answers 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  action  is 
taken  during  war-time.  One  member 
writes:  "The  northern  and  western  part 
of  this  State  is  practically  dry  now.  The 
southern  and  eastern  part  would  be  close 
on  a  State  vote.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
so-called  German  counties  went  for  Berger 
in  the  late  central  election  here  caused 
many  who  vote  ordinarily  wet  to  vote  dry. 
Many  of  the  breweries  and  saloonmen  in 
this  State  are  voting  Socialistic.  This  has 
created  sentiment  against  them.  In  case 
a  vote  were  taken  after  the  war,  I  think 
the  State  would  go  wet." 

In  a  negative  reply  attention  is  called  to 
the  seeming  clash  of  State  rights  and  home- 
rule  doctrine,  so  long  advocated  by  the 
South,  and,  we  are  told,  the  sentiment  in 
the  liberal  element  of  the  North  has  always 
been  opposed  to  strong  Federal  regulation 
of  State  elections  in  the  South.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  Southern  States  on  prohi- 
bition, this  member  goes  on  to  say,  has 
changed  that  sentiment,  with  the  result 
that  "a  strong  force  bill  will  be  the  next 
Federal  move,  and  it  surely  will  pass.  The 
liberal  element  in  the  North  will  no  longer 
oppose  it."  In  another  negative  reply  we 
read  that  if  the  amendment  were  ratified 
"the  sentiment  is  that  it  can  not  be 
enforced."     We  read  also: 

"Since  we  have  been  compelled  to  eat 
barley  bread,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  barley 
contained  in  one  slice  of  barley  bread  will 
make  four  glasses  of  beer,  and  we  like  our 
barley  better  if  manufactured  into  beer 
than  if  baked  into  bread." 


WEST  NORTH-CENTRAL  DIVISION 

sum                res  i\o  Y(,s  V()  I)ouhl 

Minnesota 52  2  is  5  1 

Iowa     09  l  1  5 

Missouri (>2  I  11  7  1 

Nebraska ">s  6  2  2  1 1 

Kansas 104  .  .  1 


MINNESOTA 
Various      lawmakers      from      Minnesota 
remind     US     that     at     the    coming    general 

election  in  November  the  electors  will  wote 

on    an    amendment    to    the   State   constitu- 


tion to  make  it  bone  dry,  and  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  go  into 
effect  in  1920.  If  a  majority  of  the  votes 
should  be  cast  for  the  State  amendment, 
the  next  legislature  would  be  in  duty 
bound  to  ratify  the  National  amendment,- 
we  are  told,  otherwise  not. 

One  of  the  two  flat  negative  replies 
received  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
State  will  remain  wet  in  the  fall  election, 
and  consequently  the  legislature  will  not 
ratify  the  National  amendment.  Affirma- 
tive prediction  in  one  answer  is  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  State  prohibition 
amendment  to  be  submitted  at  the  next 
election  was  passed  by  the  following  vote: 
House,  86  for,  44  against.  Senate,  49 
for,  16  against. 

IOWA 

Our  table  shows  that  no  negative  reply 
has  been  received  from  Iowa,  and  the  one 
qualified  negative  informs  us  that  because 
the  State  now  has  statutory  prohibition, 
the  people  hesitate  when  asked  to  alter 
their  constitution,  yet  "war- necessities 
would  be  apt  to  affect  the  result." 

Qualified  affirmative  replies  are  based  on 
the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  great 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  legisla- 
ture. One  lawmaker,  who  believes  the 
amendment  will  be  ratified,  predicts  that 
it  will  lose  some  strength  because  it  is 
brought  up  during  the  war,  for  "we  have 
enough  to  do  to  lick  the  Kaiser."  We  are 
told  also  that  Iowa  will  ratify  the  National 
amendment  through  the  legislature  or 
through  a  referendum  because  "a  prohibi- 
tion wave  is  sweeping  this  country  and 
will  not  be  checked  until  the  nation  is  bone 
dry.  This  generation  may  not  see  it,  but 
there  will  be  a  time  when  light  liquors 
will  be  dispensed  under  rigid  government 
regulation." 

MISSOURI 

"Missouri  has  too  many  big  cities 
which  are  usually  rum-ruled,"  writes  one 
lawmaker,  "to  justify  excessive  optimism 
as  to* the  result  in  this  State.  These  cities 
usually  control  the  Senate  anyway, 
which  could  block  approval,  but  the 
situation  is  growing  better  every  year, 
and  I  confidently  hope  to  see  Missouri 
ratify  the  amendment  before  the  time 
it  expires."  The  amendment  has  a  chance 
in  the  legislature,  writes  another  member, 
who  admits  he  is  "against  prohibition 
in  all  its  forms,"  and  the  same  prediction 
is  made  in  other  quarters,  from  one  of 
which  we  hear  that  there  are  two  class* is 
of  prohibitionists  in  the  Missouri  legisla- 
ture. One  class  stands  for  State-wide 
prohibition,  the  other  "or  local. 

One  reply  defines  the  whole  matter  as 
"a  moot  question,"  because  in  1915  no 
Important  dry  Legislation  was  enacted,  and 

the  same  can    be   said   of   the    1017    session. 

Consequently  this   member  would  not  he 
surprized  to  see  the  same  inaction  in    1919. 

In      harmony    with    tin-    \  i<  w     is    that     of 
another    reply,    which     predicts     that     the 
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This  Pierce-Arrow  Coupe  is  6-cylinder,  48  horse-power  and 
142  inehes  wheel-base.  It  is  made  in  either  two-  or  three- 
passenger  models.      The  top  is  permanent  and  enclosed. 


Pierce-Arrow 

Look  at  this  matter  of  buying  a  car  as 
you  would  at  any  other  investment.  Its 
wisdom  depends,  not  upon  the  amount 
of  money  spent,  but  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  investment. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  xMOTOR  CAR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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B&  B  1918 


Figure  Out  What  One 
Corn  Costs 


Cost  of  Having 

Figure  the  hours  which  a  corn  may 
spoil — the  best  hours  that  you  have. 

Figure  the  hours  spent  in  paring  it 
— just  to  lessen  the  pain  for  a  time. 

Figure  the  torture,  the  discomfort 
which  nothing  can  repay. 

Then  remember  that  all  is  needless. 
It  is  folly,  it  is  out  of  date.  The  day 
of  corns  ended  years  ago,  when  Blue- 
jay  was  invented. 

Millions  of  people  never  know  a  corn 
ache.  Nobody  ever  should.  Those 
who  do  either  coddle  corns,  or  use 
some  old-time  treatment. 

BAUER    &    BLACK,    Makers   of  Surgical 


Cost  of  Ending 

In  time  it  takes  a  jiffy — just  the 
moment  needed  to  apply  a  little  Blue- 
jay  plaster.  The  money  cost  is  about 
four  cents. 

The  corn  pain  then  stops  instantly, 
never  to  come  back.  The  corn  itself 
disappears  completely,  and  usually 
with  one  application. 

There  is  no  effort,  no  discomfort. 
You  apply  the  Blue- jay  and  forget  the 
corn.  Try  it  tonight.  What  it  does  to 
one  corn  it  will  do  to  every  corn  that 
comes.  As  one  goes,  all  will  go,  and 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

•     You  may   save    a    thousand    hours, 
perhaps,  by  proving  this  fact  now. 

Dressings,    etc.,    Chicago,   New    York,   Toronto 


Blue  -  jay  iws 

Stop  Pain  Instantly — End  Corns  Completely 
Large  Package  25c  at  Druggists — Small  Package  Discontinued  ,917) 


GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by 

James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  has  solved  the  problem  of  a 
grammar  for  the  masses.  It  explains  the  construction 
of  English  in  a  new,  practical,  and  popular  manner  that 
eliminates  all  mystery,  and  is  just  the  book  for  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Simple,  exact,  compact,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  acquire  unaided  a 
correct  working  knowledge  of  English.  I2mo,  cloth.  $1.50 
net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC 

A  complete  manual  of  self-instruction  in 
Public  Speaking  by  Grenville  Kleiser.  Gives 
numerous  exercises  in  voice-culture,  modu- 
lation, breathing,  gesture,  and  inflection, 
simple  rules  for  preparation  and  delivery  of 
speeches,  and  many  choice  selections  for  prac- 
tice. i2ino, cloth, 543  pp.  $i.sonet;postage  15c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  Now  York 


IOO  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  World's  Greatest  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Critical  Period 

Nearly  a  <  entury  of  vital  history  fills  the  interval  between  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  the 
Franco-Russo-English  understanding.      It  was  a  century  of  national  upheavals  and  international 
djustments  which  hud  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  the  present 
war.     A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is  indispen- 
sable to  tin-  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the  attitudes  and  motives  of 
the  nations  to-day.     This  great  story  of  the  world's  evolution  is  completely,  fascinatingly, 
authoritatively  told  in  one,  big,  fine,  inexpensive  volume, 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oacar  Browning,  M.  A. 

One.  0)  thr  world's  gnattsl  historical  authorities 

It  desi  rlbe    the  world')  dominant  figure*  o\  the  lait  hundred  yean  and  what  they  aecompUihed — Lincoln, 

Blamarck,  Edward  VIL,  •cores  ol   other       1 1  oils  of  our  Civil  War;  die  evolutional  the  German  Empire; 

the  Mrth  of  the  French  Republic:  the  beginning  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  Italy   repudiated  In  1014;  the 

Boer  War;  the  Ruato-Japaneae  War:  ana  all  the  othei  ■Ignlncant  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 

It  i9  a  gripping  ItOTJ  "i    I   new  world   In  the  making.      Gel    it   and   read  it.      History  and    Biography   give  the 

grcno    1  edin  ation. 

Xr.t .  inrxfnsf.r,  OH*  volume  rdilion.     1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  $.1.00;  by  mail.  Si.jo. 

FUNK   A   WAGNALLS   COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avrnuc.  New  York  City 


question  will  be  ''withheld  from  our  legis- 
lature indefinitely." 

NEBRASKA 

Among  affirmative  replies  from  Ne- 
braska, a  Senator  informs  us  that  the 
legislature  elected  this  year  will  be  "for 
ratification  by  a  very  large  majority,  for  the 
sentiment  in  different  portions  of  the 
State  seems  to  be  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  National  prohibition  amendment." 
Another  affirmative  reply  states  that  the 
amendment  would  have  been  ratified  "if 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  had  had  true- 
representation  in  the  extra  session  lately 
adjourned."  Recounting  the  handling  of 
the  amendment  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  this  special  session,  another  repre- 
sentative writes: 

"The  lower  House  was  largely  dry, 
and  we  passed  the  amendment  practically 
unanimously,  with  one  or  two  votes  against 
it.  We  did  just  what  the  people  would 
have  done  and  what  the  people  would  do 
again,  and  what  the  next  lower  House 
will  do  which  meets  next  January.  Our 
big  opposition  was  found  in  the  Senate. 
It  failed  to  pass  because  the  people  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak,  because  the 
Senate  is  in  the  hands  of  a  liquor  machine. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
State  the  liquor  machine  and  the  German- 
American  Alliance  have  seen  to  it  years 
ago  that  when  this  question  finally  came 
up  the  people  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  express  themselves,  for  the  central 
districts  had  been  gerrymandered  so  that 
the  wets  can  muster  eighteen  votes  for 
the  wets  at  any  time  out  of  the  thirt}- 
three." 

On  the  subject  of  the  special  session, 
another  legislator  says  that  because  they 
fear  the  outcome  of  a  referendum  the 
prohibition  leaders  "desired  hasty  action 
by  taking  a  snap  judgment  regardless  of 
the  people's  wishes.  The  appearance  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  at  the  capital 
and  his  threat  to  defeat  every  Demo- 
cratic Senator  for  reelection  who  failed  to 
vote  for  ratification  failed  to  intimidate 
those  who  stood  for  the  people's  rights." 
Under  the  impression  that  the  State  fight 
for  prohibition  was  only  on  the  saloon  and 
breweries  and  that  they  could  have  as 
much  to  drink  as  they  wanted  for  home 
use,  we  hear  from  one  member,  many 
thousand  voted  dry  who  would  otherwise 
have  voted  wet.  And  in  similar  tone 
another  legislator  writ)  s: 

"I  don't  think  the  people  of  Nebraska 
would  adopt  the  prohibitory  amendment 
with  a  referendum  vote  had  they  known 
the  Reed  amendment  was  to  pass.  It  was 
unforeseen  and  has  made  a  'bone-dry' 
State  of  Nebraska,  which  \\a>  not  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Nebraska. 

"1  think  the  people  of  this  state  will 
repudiate  the  amendment,  for  the  reason 
that  we  already  have  prohibition  in  t In- 
state of  Nebraska,  and  I  think  the  several 
States  should  have  the  right  to  adopt  their 
own  laws  as  provided  for  ill  the  Con- 
stitution, and  1  do  not  think  the  Stale  Of 
Nebraska  should  through  an]  aet  saddle  a 

prohibitory  law  OO  some  other  State  that  is 

not    in  favor  of  prohibition,     it   is  very 
unfair    for    States    like     Rhode     island, 
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Delaware,  Nevada,  and  others  with  small 
populations  to  legislate  for  States  liko 
New   York,  Pennsylvania,  and   Illinois." 

An  opponent  of  the  National  amend- 
ment writes  that  "just  because  Congress 
is  inclined  to  expunge  State  rights  with  the 
equanimity  of  a  bill-poster  who  covers  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  with  a  Blue-Jay  Corn 
Cure  is  no  sign  that  wo  will  follow  suit. 
We  stand  for  the  preservation  of  State 

rights." 

KANSAS 

There  are  no  negative  replies  from 
Kansas,  and  in  the  affirmative  the  only 
shade  of  difference  is  the  varying  emphasis 
ranges  from  "yes!  yes!!  yes!!!"  to  the 
.statement  that  any  Kansas  legislators  who 
failed  to  ratify  the  amendment  "would 
sign  their  political  death-warrant."  The 
one  qualified  affirmative  reply  advises  us 
that  "if  the  members  could  vote  by  a 
secret  ballot  the  result  might  be  differ- 
ent." Were  the  amendment  submitted  to 
a  referendum,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legis- 
lator, "it  would  be  defeated,  except  per- 
haps for  the  vote  of  the  women,  who  might 
save  the  day . ' '    And  he  adds : 

"Legislators  frequently  vote  dry  on  roll- 
call  because  they  believe  it  good  politics. 
And  the  bone-dry  law  has  changed  many 
prohibitionists  who  were  favorable  to  the 
cause  so  long  as  they  could  import  liquor 
for  personal  use." 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION 


State 


Yes     No 


West  Virginia   . ...  50 

North  Carolina.  .80  2 

Florida 4(i         2 


Qual.  Qual.  In 

Yes  No  Doubt 

3  1 

2            2  3 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  reason  that  West  Virginia  will 
ratify,  we  hear  frequently,  is  that  State 
prohibition  has  proved  such  a  success, 
tho  some  legislators  describe  it  as  being 
only  "reasonably  satisfactory."  The  pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  State  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
election  in  1912  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  almost  100,000,  and  one 
member  of  the  legislature  writes  that  West 
Virginia  would  go  "dry"  if  the  question 
were  voted  on  every  year.  There  is  the 
added  factor  of  war  to  help  prohibition. 
Gne  legislator  who  would  support  the 
amendment  tells  us  that  personally  he 
would  prefer  that  each  State  act  on  its  own 
initiative.  The  "wets"  will  work  hard  to 
increase  their  number  in  the  legislature 
to  be  elected  this  fall,  another  lawmaker 
tells  us,  but  he  does  not  believe  they  can 
command  enough  votes  to  defeat  ratifica- 
tion. If  a  State  referendum  were  taken  on 
the  National  amendment,  we  hear  from 
one  quarter  that  it  would  not  carry  by  so 
large  a  majority  as  the  State  prohibition 
amendment  six  years  ago,  for 

"Many  who  voted  for  prohibition  in 
1912  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  open 
saloon,  but  not  so  much  opposed  to  the 
moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
they  had  the  idea  they  would  still  be  able 
to  import  it  for  their  own  use.     Of  this 


For  Every  Home 
With  Boys  in  the  War 


NATIONS- 
HONOR 

TABLET 


% 


THIS  IS  THE  HOME 
OF  A  SOLDI  E/i 
DEFENDING  THE 
CAUSE    OF   GOD 

HUMANITY  AND 
AMERICA 


Copyright  1917 

Door  Plate  for  home  of  a  man  in  the  army. 
Actual  size  33ji  x  5  inches.     Price  $1.00. 


NATIONAL  HONOR  TABLETS 


ALL  metal,  copper-bronze  color, 
l)eautiful  in  design  and  work- 
manship, striking  in  appearance, 
ready  to  be  put  on  your  door;  a 
weather-proof  permanent  mark  of 
distinction  that  will  be  prized  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation   in  honor  of 

Your  Boy  in  Army  or  Navy 

Separate  designs  with  official  insignia 
for  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps — 
also  for  one,  two,  three  or  four  men 
from  the  same  home.  Door  Tablets 
$1.00  —  Easel  Tablets  for  dresser, 
mantel  or  table  $2.00.  If  not  for  sale 
in  your  vicinity,  we  will  send  by  mail 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
In  ordering  by  mail  say  whether  the 
Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  Tablet 
is  wanted  and  how  many  have  gone 
from  your  home. 

For  Christmas 

National  Honor  Tablets  make  beautiful 
presents  sure  to  be  appreciated  in  the  home 
of  any  man  in  the  service — -just  the  thing. 

Fill  out  and  send  this'Coupon  with  dollar  bill  attached 


I— 


SELL  ON  SIGHT 

T")P  A  I  CDC  Retail  stores  in  all  lines 
*f  *-**+■»-*-' IV.O  have  only  to  display  Na- 
tional Honor  Tablets  to  enjoy  a  brisk  sale  and 
continued  demand.  Write  for  dealer's  price 
list  and  descriptive  circular. 


THE  HART  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
716  Close  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 

Send  me  a  National  Honor  Tablet 

I    I   One  man 


For 


Q  Soldier 
□  Sailor 
J  Marine 


in 

honor • 
of 


}   Two  men 
I    I   Three  men 
| I   Four  men 


APFNTS  ^oy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
*"WJ1-jI ^1  1  O  Rej  Cross  Auxiliaries  make 
money  for  their  causes  in  house-to-house  selling 
of  National  Honor  Tablets.  Write  for  our 
proposition  to  agents. 


I 
I 

The  Hart  Products  Company 
716  Close  Building    -  Toledo,  Ohio 
I 


Put  a  cross  mark  thus  X  in  square  indicating  your 
boy's  branch  of  the  service  and  in  the  square  in- 
dicating the  number  of  men  that  have  gone  from 
your  home. 


Your  name  on  this  line 


Your  address  on  this  line 
"City ~sJauT 


The    Rose    Bush 
of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  An  entrancing  story  of  an 
artist's  little  French  model.  The  escapade  that 
takes  her  into  the  garden  of  a  monastery,  the 
startling  result  of  her  visit,  and  the  beautiful 
climax,  make  a  most  unusual  and  delightful  nar- 
rative.    The   screen    drama 

"REVELATION" 

featuring  Madame  Nazimova,  is  based  upon  this 
book,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  eight 
beautiful  scenes   taken  from  the  photoplay. 

Cloth  bound,  price  To  cents  net;  by  mail  8.1  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
QUESTION    ANSWERER 

Any  question  you  would  need  to  ask  about  a  word 
in  any  meaning  or  significance  you  will  find  clearly 
and  fully  answered  in  Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW 

Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

80,000  vocabulary  terms  are  contained  in  the  1,000 
pages  of  this  volume.  There  are  1,200  illustrations 
and  11,700  explanations  of  synonyms.  It  is  also 
a  book  of  information  on  every  subject  imaginable. 
Cloth  bound,  $1.75;  with  thumb-notch  index,  $2.05;  half- 
leather,  with  index,  $2.50;  full  limp  leather,  with  index,  $5.00 
Postage,  16  cents  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


Great  Stories  of  Russia 

Two  Hussars 
Live  Corpse 
Power  of  Darkness 
Sevastopol 
Cause  of  It  All 
First  Distiller,  etc. 


By  Tolstoy,  Master  Realist 

rs  of 

i  the 
_  ' for  a 
startling  story  of  the  "eternal  triangle" ;  "Fruits  of  Culture  "  for  entertain- 
ing comedy:  "Sevastopol"  for  thrilling  military  narrative;  and  the  others, 
too,  for  wonderful  interpretations  of  human  nature  as  manifested  in  the 
Russian  peasants,  soldiers  and  autocrats. 

Of  this  edition  Tolstoy  himself  said:  "All  in  it  is  excellent:  the  edition 
and  the  remarks,  and  chiefly  the  translation,  and  yet  more  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  all  this  has  been  done." 

Get  this  set  to-day.    If  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  you  may  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Two  volumes;  boand  in  handsome  cloth,  with  gold  decorations;  illustrated.   Price  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.24 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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FIRESTONE  Tires  carry  half  the 
truck  tonnage  of  America  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  &iven  by 
American  industry. 

And  American  Industry  never  raises 
any  product  to  a  predominating  posi- 
tion unless  that  product  does  its  work 
exceptionally  well. 

No  one  Firestone  Truck  Tire  meets  all 
trucking  needs.  But  the  Firestone  line 
of  truck  tires  provides  for  any  truck- 
ing emergency. 

The  truck  and  its  load  may  be  heavy 
or  li&ht,  its  speed  hi&h  or  low. 

The  roads  to  be  covered  may  be  smooth 
or  rou&h,  level  or  hilly.  The  conditions 
may  require  long,,  continuous  hauls  or 
short  trips  with  frequent  stops. 


Whether  it's  a  three-quarter  ton  of  de- 
partment store  packages  over  asphalt 
pavements,  or  a  six -ton  redwood  lo& 
down  a  mountain  road,  Firestone  Tires 
deliver. 

Check  over  your  recent  truck  tire  cost. 
Have  you  gotten  the  most  mileage,  the 
proper  protection  for  your  truck,  the 
wide  margin  of  safety  and  no  stops  for 
tire  repairs?  Has  the  Firestone  Truck 
Tire  Expert  seen  you? 

He  will  show  you  how  to  reduce  truck 
tire  cost.  He  will  at  the  same  time 
&ive  you  better  truck  tire  service. 

He  has  a  complete  line  of  tires  from  which 
to  supply  you.  He  has  'no  prejudice. 
His  one  aim  is  to  make  you  a  steady 
user  of  Firestone  Truck  Tires.  Have 
the  Firestone  man  call  on  you  today. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Tonnage 


Carri 


Four  Leading  Firestone  Truck  Tires 

1.  Firestone  Giant  Truck  Tires.      Especially  successful  for  medium 
and  heavy-duty  trucking.    Remarkable  resilience  and  mileage. 

2.  Firestone  Giant  Cord  Truck  Tires.    Capable  of  extreme  trucking 
speed  with  protection  to  mechanism.  Will  support  surprising  weights. 

3.  Firestone   Cushion   Tires.      For   hifch   speed   and   lon&   mileage 
on  trucks  up  to  two  and  two  and  one-half  tons. 

4.  Firestone  Removable  Truck  Tires.    Can  be  applied  and  removed 
by  operator  without  service  station  aid. 
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number  many  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment then  would  oppose  the  ratification 
of  the  National  prohibition  amendment 
now." 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Recurrent  testimony  appears  in  North 
Carolina  replies  to  the  fact  that  State-wide 
prohibition  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  1908  has  resulted  so  beneficially 
that  the  people  are  much  stronger  in  favor 
of  it  now.  One  lawmaker  tells  us  that 
tho  he  used  to  be  an  antiprohibitionist  he 
has  become  converted  through  the  working 
of  the  "dry"  law.  And  another  says  "the 
only  danger  I  can  see  to  the  amendment  is 
the  activity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  In  my  opinion  the  pro- 
hibition spirit  in  North  Carolina  has 
grown  in  spite  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  as  I  consider  him  a 
liability  to  the  cause  rather  than  an  asset." 
Others  who  say  the  success  of  prohibition 
assures  ratification  of  the  National  amend- 
ment admit  that  while  "in  some  sections 
conditions  are  bad,  that  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule." 

One  reply  says  that  while  the  legislature 
may  think  prohibition  good  for  North 
Carolina  because  the  people  want  it,  it 
might  not  be  good  for  another  State  if  the 
people  are  opposed  to  it,  and  this  phase  of 
the  problem  is  surveyed  broadly  as  follows : 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  North  Carolina 
will  ratify  the  amendment,  altho  I  believe 
there  will  be  a  large  protest  vote  against  it 
— in  fact,  much  larger  than  will  be  cast  in 
other  sovereign  States.  ...  I  believe 
that  this  question  is  a  matter  for  each  State 
to  determine.  In  other  words,  I  am  what 
is  known  as  a  State -rights  Democrat, 
and  I  think  the  South  especially  is  mak- 
ing a  great  mistake  in  supporting  this 
amendment 

"As  a  whole,  prohibition  has  been  a 
success  in  this  State.  Public  drunkenness 
has  become  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  It 
is  more  of  a  success  in  central  and  western 
North  Carolina  than  it  is  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there 
are  more  moonshine  stills  in  eastern  North 
( 'arolina  to-day  than  have  ever  been 
known  before.  In  one  county  in  the  east 
a  sheriff  has  captured  sixty  illicit  stills 
since  October.  They  make  it  out  of  a  low 
grade  of  molasses,  and  it  is  known  as 
monkey  rum.  It  sells  for  about  $30  a 
gallon.  In  several  of  the  eastern  counties 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  conviction, 
since  the  crime  has  been  made  a  felony." 

FLORIDA 

One  flat  negative  reply  received  from 
Florida  informs  us  that  defeat  for  the 
National  amendment  is  due  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislature  and  would  follow  if  the 
amendment  was  submitted  to  a  State 
referendum.  For,  in  the  belief  of  the 
legislator  who  sends  this  reply,  the  people 
of  the  Stale,  as  a  rule,  regard  prohibition 
as  a   matter  of  statutory   regulation  and 

State  oontrol.  And  he  adds  further  that 
"if  the  matter  is  squarely  and  fairly  put  up 
to  our  people  they  would  say  that  the 
National  prohibition  amendment  is  the 
child  of  moral  fanaticism,  and  would 
further  Bay,  lei  the  Federal  Constitution 
remain    as    it    is."     The    other    negative 
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reply  comes  from  a  Senator  who  predicts 
that  the  legislature  will  fail  to  ratify  but 
says  that  if  the  amendment  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  it  will  be  defeated  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  his  district,  tho  he 
thinks  the  entire  State  woidd  ratify  it  by 
a  small  majority. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  informa- 
tion of  a  person  eminent  in  the  State 
Senate  who  believes  that  when  the  time 
comes  the  legislature  will  ratify  the 
amendment.  And  he  tells  us  further  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  theamendment  will  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum.  This  member 
and  others  mean  by  ' '  when  the  time  comes ' ' 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that — ■ 

"The  Florida  legislature  doesn't  meet 
until  April,  1919.  Under  the  Florida 
constitution  the  legislature  of  1921  will  be 
the  first  session  qualified  to  vote  on  this 
question.  Sec.  19  of  Art.  16  of  the 
Florida  constitution  provides:  'No  con- 
vention nor  legislature  of  this  State  shall 
act  upon  any  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  proposed  by 
Congress  to  the  several  States  unless  such 
convention  or  legislature  shall  have  been 
elected  after  such  amendment  is  sub- 
mitted.' One-half  of  the  Senators  who 
will  sit  in  the  1919  session  were  elected  in 
1916.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  in  our 
constitution  is  to  allow  the  people  a 
chance  to  elect  members  to  the  legislature 
in  the  issue  of  any  proposed  Federal 
amendment." 

Another  feature  of  the  Florida  situation 
is  that  in  the  coming  November  the 
voters  also  make  their  choice  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution,  which,  it  is 
confidently  predicted  in  various  quarters, 
will  carry  beyond  a  doubt.  If  this  prove 
to  be  the  case  the  State  will  go  dry  on 
January  1,  1919.  We  learn  further  that  in 
Florida  there  are  only  four  counties  where 
whisky  is  now  sold  as  against  forty- 
eight  dry  counties. 

EAST  SOUTH-CENTRAL  DIVISION 

Stntr  Yes       No       QUal-     QuaL        In 

*""'  ies     *°       Yes       No     Doubt 

Tennessee 58        .  .  3  .  .  2 

Alabama 00         6  3  1  7 

TENNESSEE 

The  Tennessee  legislature  will  ratify 
the  National  amendment  "in  a  whoop," 
according  to  one  member,  who  tells  us 
that  the  prohibition  fight  began  in  1909. 
lie  has  been  a  member  for  twelve  years, 
and  speaks  as  one  who  has  voted  for  Local 
option  all  through  the  fight.  Another 
legislator  tells  us  there  are  three  candi- 
dates for  Governor,  each  of  whom  has 
announced  himself  in  favor  of  ratification. 
There  will  not  be  a  single  candidate  lor  the 
Legislature  who  will  oppose  it.  we  are  told 
further,  and  both  political  parties  will  de- 
clare for  it  in  their  platform.  There  are 
only  four  or  five  counties  in  the  State 
that  will  probably  vote  "wet"  in  the 
Legislature,  writes  one  lawmaker,  and  an- 
other predicts  thai  the  amendment  "'will 
will  in  every  county,  including  Shelby,"  in 
which  lies  Memphis  just  across  the  riser 
from    Arkansas.      A    Senator   who    is   not    a 


prohibitionist  doubts  the  visdom  of  the 
amendment,  but  believes  the  legislature  will 
ratify  and  will  himself  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive if  he  is  returned,  as  he  expects  to  be, 
because  his  constituents  are  overwhelm- 
ingly for  ratification. 

The  replies  in  doubt  voice  the  opinion 
that  all  depends  on  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  next  assembly.  And  one 
reads  in  part: 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  abject  cowardice 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  public  men 
toward  this  question  and  the  persistent 
and  powerful  conscienceless  lobby  that 
usually  has  charge  of  such  measures,  I  have 
very  serious  doubts  that  an  ordinary 
member  of  our  State  legislature  would  have 
the  courage  to  vote  against  the  resolution; 
certainly  very  few  would  vote  their  real 
convictions,  if  against  it. 

"In  my  opinion  the  amendment  would 
be  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  if  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
A  trial  of  ten  years  of  State  prohibition 
has  left  the  State  treasury  bankrupt,  with 
a  large  deficit,  which  grows  larger  every 
year,  being  at  this  time  nearly  $2,000,000 
behind  the  current  revenue.  Notwithstand- 
ing, State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes 
have  grown  greater  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion, I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Tennessee 
quite  ready  to  vote  away  their  own  control 
of  local  affairs  and  surrender  all  police 
powers  to  the  National  Government,  merely 
on  a  question  of  sentiment." 

ALABAMA 

Four  years  of  prohibition  in  Alabama 
under  vigorous  enforcement  with  the  aid 
of  Federal  laws  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  advance  the  cause  of  prohi- 
bition, we  are  told,  and  hundreds  of  voters 
have  changed  their  views  and  want  pro- 
hibition in  the  most  effective  way  and 
believe  it  will  be  most  effective  as  national 
law.  The  argument  of  the  prohibitionists 
of  Alabama  is  so  strong,  writes  one  law- 
maker, and  the  issue  of  the  election  of  the 
next  legislature  being  varied,  it  is  likely 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
hibitionists elected  to  ratify  the  Federal 
amendment.  The  rural  sections  of  the 
State  will  ratify,  while  tin  cities  and  larger 
voting  centers  will  not,  so  that  altho  with 
a  referendum  the  amendment  would  be 
defeated,  yet  when  the  new  legislature  is 
elected,  the  preponderance  will  probably 
be  in  favor  of  ratification.  In  the  down- 
right negative  replies  we  read: 

"The  people  of  Alabama  feel  that  the 
prohibition  amendment  is  the  starting  of  a 
political  revolution  in  tins  country,  trans- 
ferring  the  police  power  from  the  States 
to  the  federal  ( !o\  ernnien t .  They  look  on 
llu  Federal  ( io\  eminent  as  a  partnership 
of  sovereign  states  to  have  control  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  states,  interstate 
commerce,  provide  a  common  money,  and 
operate  the  post-office  -the  affairs  the 
states  have  in  common.  Thej  oonsidef 
that    outside   of    this    the    federal    power 

should  not   go,  and  that   each  State  should 
continue  to  hold  absolute  control  o\er  its 
internal   polity .     The\    regard   Alabama 
in  a   minority   section,   and  any   political 
power  that   is  transferred  from  the  Sta 
to  the  Federal  ( '.o\  eminent  is  lost  to  them." 
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Northwestern  Bridge 
and  Iron  Co.,  Engineers 


Because  of  Government  work,  actual  production  is  not  shown  in  this  new 
building  of  the  Hubbard  Steel  Foundry  Company,  East  Chicago,  Indiana 


SMOKE  and  noxious  gases  cannot  collect  in  a  foundry  where 
Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  provide  natural  ventilation.  The 
roof  tier  of  windows  acts  as  a  chimney,  drawing  off  the  smoke  and 
gases  from  every  point,  while  the  side  wall  vents  provide  a  constant 
influx  of  fresh  air.  A  glance  at  the  new  Hubbard  Steel  Foundry  tells 
the  story.  41, 725  square  feet  of  Fenestra  sash  insure  maximum  day- 
light, while  2600  lineal  feet  of  Fenestra  Operator,  built  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  sash,  control  the  ventilation.  Daylight,  Fire  Protection, 
and  Weathering  make  Fenestra  Windows  an  essential  to  modern 
industrial  construction. 

Write  for  the  reasons  which  make  Fenestra  the  dominating  choice 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  4001 E.  Grand  Blvd. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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State 


v»i     Kn      Qual.    Qual.       In 
Yes     J\o       Yes       No     Doubt 


Arkansas 70         1  6  1 

Oklahoma 56 

ARKANSAS 

A  State  Senator  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Arkansas  is  a  prohibition 
State  from  any  standpoint  you  view  it. 
And  in  several  affirmative  replies  confident 
prediction  is  made  that  the  National  amend- 
ment will  be  ratified  as  soon  as  the  new 
legislature  meets  in  January,  1919.  A 
legislator  -vho  believes  the  amendment  will 
be  ratified  says  that  he  gives  his  opinion 
as  to  "what  will  be  done,  but  not  what 
ought  to  be  done."  For  even  those  who 
favor  complete  prohibition  must  realize 
that  the  question  of  State-rights  is  in- 
volved. We  read  also  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  ratified  if  the  new  members 
elected  this  fall  "represent  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,"  but  we  are  told: 

, .  "There  will  be  a  desperate  effort  made 
to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
amendment  by  all  known  filibustering 
tactics  under  the  guise  of  State-rights  and 
personal -liberty  advocates.  But  the  State 
is  prohibition  in  sentiment  by  a  large 
majority,  and  if  uninfluenced  by  adverse 
interests  will  so  vote." 

OKLAHOMA 

The  chorus  of  affirmative  replies  from 
Oklahoma  may  be  summed  up  in  a  remark 
of  a  Senator  who  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
State  since  April,  1898,  and  has  represented 
his  senatorial  district  for  six  years,  that  the 
sentiment  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
people  is  in  favor  of  National  prohibition. 
A  new  legislature  will  be  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, we  are  reminded  from  another  source, 
and  the  prohibition  element  will  be  largely 
in  control.  Personally,  some  lawmakers 
confess  that  they  do  not  favor  the  amend- 
ment, but,  as  members  of  the  legislature, 
would  vote  for  it  as  exprest  by  the  wish  of 
the  people.  The  objection  of  one  Oklaho- 
man  is  that  if  the  amendment  be  adopted 
it  will  "set  a  dangerous  precedent.  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  courage  to  stamp 
out  the  liquor  traffic,  but  sought  to  shift 
and  shun  its  duty  and  has  started  upon  a 
dangerous  road  which  some  say  will  cause 
much  regret."  Finally,  we  hear  that  while 
public  sentiment  in  Oklahoma  is  for 
prohibition,  "there  is  considerable  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
light  beer  and  wines." 

MOUNTAIN   DIVISION 

Stati-  Ypi      No       °uaL     °uaL        In 

omit  yes     ivo       ycs       No     Doubt 

Idaho 61        

"Wyoming 39  .  .           1            1            3 

Colorado 49  1           1            1 

New  Mexico 20  2           113 

Utah 39  1         ..           ..            1 

Nevada 8  5..           2           3 

IDAHO 

The  certainty  with  which  ratification  is 
forecast  in  Idaho,  we  hear  from  sundry 
sources,  is  based  on  the  State's  actual  ex- 
perience with  prohibition.  After  two 
years'  trial  of  it,  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  now  even 


the  "wets"  talk  in  favor  of  it.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  population  would  have 
State  and  National  prohibition,  writes  one 
lawmaker,  because  State  prohibition  has 
done  more  to  better  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial condition  of  man,  woman,  and  child 
than  anything  that  has  ever  happened.  But 
one  correspondent,  who  says  the  legisla- 
ture will  ratify  the  amendment,  "tho  it 
should  not,"  adds: 

"I  do  not  believe  in  attempted  legisla- 
tion through  the  agency  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  any  State,  much  less  the  United 
States.  It  establishes  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent and  one,  if  carried  to  its  logical  end, 
which  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  would  be  no  limitation  to 
what  might  be  put  into  the  Constitution, 
and  once  in,  it  is  there  forever,  and  ulti- 
mately the  people's  right  to  legislate  will 
become  obsolete." 

WYOMING 

Every  candidate  for  election  in  Novem- 
ber, we  hear  from  Wyoming,  who  has  made 
an  announcement,  has  left  no  doubt  that 
he  is  "bone  dry,"  and  this  informant 
writes : 

"We  expect  to  go  over  this  fall  in  a 
grand  way.  So  many  toughs  have  come 
into  our  State  from  the  '  dry '  territories  that 
all  decent  people  are  more  determined  than 
ever  to  go  'dry.'  We  will  elect  a  legisla- 
ture that  will  put  the  saloons  out  of  busi- 
ness in  sixty  days. 

"Our  position  is,  as  you  know,  rather 
unique,  as  we  are  surrounded  entirely  by 
'  dry '  States.  This  alone  we  feel  is  going  to 
cause  big  sums  of  money  to  come  into  the 
State  to  defeat  prohibition,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  owing  to  this  situation,  the 
element  that  we  are  forced  to  contend  with 
is  going  to  bring  a  decided  victory  for 
the  'drys.'  The  war  in  itself  is  causing 
people  to  weigh  these  matters  seriously,  and 
when  people  begin  to  think  and  reflect 
there  can  be  only  one  outcome.  Person- 
ally, I  feel  that  a  new  world  is  being  born, 
and  in  it  there  will  be  no  place  for  John  Bar- 
leycorn, the  Kaiser,  and  any  of  his  kind." 

We  read  also  that  the  past  ten  years 
have  witnessed  a  steady  change  of  senti- 
ment on  the  prohibition  question,  and 
that  now  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
business  men  of  that  State  are  favorable 
to  the  State  and  National  amendments. 
Railroads  have  asked  for  either  the  closing 
of  the  saloons  or  the  shortening  of  the  open 
hours  where  their  divisions  and  shops  are 
located.  Mine-owners  made  similar  re- 
quests from  the  State  authorities;  even 
many  of  the  large  ranchmen  are  advocating 
it,  and  the  majority  of  newspapers  arc  sup- 
porting it.  One  political  party  has  com- 
mitted itself  and  its  candidates  to  the  policy, 
and  we  are  informed  that  both  parties  will 
make  it  part  of  their  platform. 

COLORADO 

"Prohibition  is  a  rather  new  thing  with 
us,"  writes  one  legislator,  "but  we  like  it. 
We  were  'wet,'  very  wet,'  till  a  couple  of 
elections  ago,  and  the  recent  legislature 
has  made  the  State  practically  hone  dry.' 
But  the  constabulary  is  kepi  busj  all  the 
time   with   'blockade-runners'   and    smug- 


glers, which  National  prohibition  would  do 
away  with.  Further,  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  we  are 
for  helping  her  out  at  all  times."  The 
present  permit  law  in  Colorado  has  worked 
so  well,  we  hear  from  another  source,  that 
a  "bone-dry"  law  "will  carry,  hands  down, 
this  fall."  Again  we  read  that  the  citizens 
and  business  men  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  the 
mine-owners  and  miners,  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  effects  of  prohibition  in  the  State, 
and  then  we  are  told  that  the  people  of 
Colorado  will  never  go  back  to  the  saloon, 
for  they  appreciate  what  it  means  to  be 
free  of  it.  "While  we  have  some  trouble 
with  bootleggers,"  writes  this  lawmaker, 
"we  feel  that  this  time  this  will  end,  and 
then  we  will  be  free  from  the  whisky  traffic 
entirely,  and  we  feel  that  National  prohibi- 
tion will  hasten  this  day."  We  are  told  by 
another  legislator  that  it  is  an  "absolute 
cinch"  that  the  legislature  will  ratify  the 
amendment,  while  if  it  wrere  submitted  to  a 
referendum  it  would  carry  by  a  big  major- 
ity, and  this  informant  adds:  "Our  moon- 
shiners are  all  prohibitionists  in  old 
Colorado."  The  one  flat  negative  opinion 
from  this  State  advises  us  that  the  twenty- 
first  general  assembly  "dodged  the  prohi- 
bition question  at  all  times." 

NEW  MEXICO 

Among  the  majority  of  affirmative  re- 
plies from  New  Mexico,  we  find  in  addi- 
tion the  repeated  statement  that  if  the 
amendment  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum  it  would  carry.  Frequent  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  special  election  (No- 
vember 7,  1917),  when  the  State  prohibi- 
tion amendment  received  a  majority  in 
every  county.  This  amendment  comes  into 
effect  October  1,  1918,  we  are  informed  by 
another  member,  and  has  a  proviso  for 
personal  use.  But,  he  adds,  "as  Arizona, 
Colorado,  and  practically  all  of  Texas  are 
now  in  the  prohibition  ranks,  New  Mexico 
would  find  herself  no  worse  off  under  the 
National  act  than  she  is  under  the  local 
prohibition  law  adopted  a  year  ago." 
Another  member,  who  believes  the  legisla- 
ture will  ratify,  prophesies  that  if  sub- 
mitted to  a  State  referendum  the  amend- 
ment would  carry  by  20,000,  and  he  adds: 
"I'd  kill  liker  as  quick  as  I  would  a  Ger- 
man." But  we  hear  also  that  some  are 
more  sure  the  legislature  will  ratify  th< 
amendment  than  they  are  that  it  would  be 
ratified  if  submitted  to  a  referendum.  And 
another  qualified  affirmative  opinion  reads: 

"As  to  the  probable  action  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  legislature  on  the  National 
prohibition  amendment,  I  will  state  that 
the  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  next 
January  and  that  the  members  of  the  lower 
House  who  will  attend  that  session  are  to 
be  elected  this  coming  November.     Since 

the   personnel   Of    the    lower    House   is   yet 

unknown,  it  is  perhaps  presumptuous  to 

forecast  its  action. 

"Judging  from  the  past,  however.   1  do 

i  .edict   that   the  legislature  will  pass  the 

amendment    In     a    !>i^    majorit}    providing 

the  members  of  the  lower  Souse  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it.  which  is  not 
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To  You  Men  Whose  Cars 
Are  A  Daily  Necessity 


Today,  above  all  else,  you  want  depend- 
ability in  your  automobile.  You  must 
have  it. 

The  increasing  demands  of  the  day's  work, 
the  duties  involved  in  your  patriotic 
activities,  make  it  necessary  for  you  to 
use  your  car  more  than  ever  to  conserve 
your  time  and  energies. 

Present  Conditions  Demand 
Super- Six  Performance 

Because  of  Super-Six  power  and  endur- 
ance your  Hudson  will  stand  the  gaff  of 
the  hardest  service  you  can  ask. 

,If  curtailment  of  automobile  production 
makes  it  necessary,  you  can  drive  your 
Super-Six  for  years  with  the  comforting 
knowledge  that  the  quality  of  the  Super- 
Six  in  the  most  minute  details,  adds  to  its 
life  and  uniformly  high  service. 

Hudson  engineers  built,  three  years  ago, 
as  if  the}''  foresaw  present  conditions. 


They  proved  and  improved  Super-Six 
quality  by  two  years  steady  testing  of 
the  severest  sort. 

The  winning  of  speedway  races,  the  break- 
ing of  records  on  hill  climbs  and  transcon- 
tinental trips,  all  brought  Hudson  prestige 
but,  more  than  that,  these  things  taught 
Hudson  engineers  how  to  build  even  better. 

Today  the  owner  of  a  Hudson  reaps  the 
benefit  in  a  car  acknowledged  as  a  standard 
for  fineness — in  appearance — in  comfort — 
and  in  the  greater  essential,  performance. 

Make   Sure  of  Your  Hudson 
Super- Six,  Order  Now 

Even  a  normal  production  could  not  have 
equalled  the  demand  for  Super-Sixes. 

The  curtailment  of  production  means  that 
many  thousands  must  inevitably  go  with- 
out the  cars  they  want. 

By  anticipating  your  needs  far  enough 
ahead,  you  can  avoid  disappointment. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  Hudson  Four  Passenger  Phaeton  has  a  sturdy 
masculine  character  that  appeals  to  men  of  affairs. 
It  is  a  type  of  car  as  much  at  home  on  the  cross 
country  trip  as  in  the  traffic  congestion  of  the  large 
city. 
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Its  Perfect  Point 


and  Why 


LIKE  its  famous  writing 
■*  mate  the  Eversharp 
Pencil,  the  Tempoint  Pen  is  a 
better  writer,  infinitely  so,  be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  point. 

A  special  hammering  proc- 
ess gives  the  pen  a  steel-like 
hardness  and  flexibility,  so 
that  it  cannot  become  "sprung" 
through  constant  use,  nor 
weakened  by  harmful  ink  acids. 

Then,  again,  its  unusually 
ample  iridium  tip  is  affixed  by 
having  the  gold  fused  about 
it— not  annealed — which  adds 
still  further  to  the  splendid 
writing    and    lasting    quality. 

Ink  flows  at  first  touch  of 
pen  to  paper  and  is  auto- 
matically controlled  by  the 
famous  Wahl  Comb  Feed — ■ 
just  enough  ink;  no  more,  no 
less,  whether  you  write  fast, 
slow,  steadily,  intermittently, 
lightly  or  heavily.  No  wait- 
ing for  pen  to  get  into  action. 
No  forced  stops.  And  no  blots. 

The  Tempoint  Pen  cannot 
leak  or  sweat  in  the  pocket, 
due  to  the  air-tight  chamber 


about  the  pen,  and  which  also 
keeps  the  point  moist  for  in- 
stant writing. 

You  never  knew  such  ink- 
writing  comfort.  No  matter 
what  other  pen  you  may  now 
be  using,  try  the  Tempoint 
and  see  the  surprisingly  vast 
difference.  Made  and  guar- 
anteed by  a  two-and-a-half- 
million-dollar  concern. 

The  Tempoint  Pen  is  made 
in  both  Self  Filling  and  Screw 
Joint  styles,  for  pocket,  chain 
or  handbag.  Prices,  $2.50 
and  up. 

Sold  by  better  dealers  every- 
where. If  not  obtainable  near- 
by write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  to  aid  in  selection. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY 

1800   Roscoe   Street,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.  A. 

Astor  Trust  Bldg.,5th  Ave.  and  42nd  St.. 
New  York 


^/ 


This  is  the  symbol  of  perfect  writ- 
ing— the  mark  of  the  world's  two 
greatest  writing  aids,  Eversharp 
Pencil  and  its  perfect  ink-writing 
mate,  the  Tempoint  Pen. 


TEMPOINT 

The    Perfect   Pointed   Pen 

{Heretofore      known      as      the      Boston      Safety      Pen) 

r\f*  r\  1  f*  -f^Q*    Write  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  dealer 


proposition  on  these  two    splendid    sellers. 


so  certain  as  one  might  think.  In  explana- 
tion of  this,  I  will  state  that  the  lower 
House  has  been  governed  heretofore  by 
rules  similar  to  those  made  famous  and 
obnoxious  by  'Uncle  Joe'  Cannon  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and 
which  give  the  Speaker  of  the  House  a 
vast  amount  of  power,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  committees.  This  fact 
almost  defeated  a  resolution  submitting  the 
question  of  State-wide  prohibition  to  a 
popular  vote  at  the  last  session,  altho  both 
of  the  dominant  political  parties  were 
pledged  to.  the  submission  of  the  question. 
When  the  lower  House  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it,  the  resolution 
passed  with  only  seven  dissenting  votes 
out  of  forty-eight. 

"Assuming  that  the  coming  legislature 
will  be  favored  by  an  even  stronger  and 
better-financed  antiprohibition  lobby  than 
the  last  legislature  was,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  lower  House  might  be  maneuvered 
out  of  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
National  amendment. 

"The  senate,  whose  members  hold  over 
through  the  next  session,  passed  the  resolu- 
tion submitting  the  question  of  State-wide 
prohibition  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  majority  of  them 
will  vote  for  National  prohibition." 

UTAH 

Since  August,  1917,  Utah  has  had  statu- 
tory prohibition  and  it  has  proved  very 
popular,  we  are  told.  A  State  constitu- 
tional prohibition  amendment  will  be  voted 
on  November  next  and  will  carry,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  our  informants,  while  the 
National  amendment,  it  is  confidently 
predicted,  will  be  ratified  when  the  legisla- 
ture meets  in  January,  1919.  Under  local 
option  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State 
has  been  "drj'"  for  many  years,  we  hear  from 
one  source,  and  only  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated centers  were  able  to  hold  out  against 
the  popular  demand  for  prohibition.  But 
we  are  reminded  that  the  passing  of  the 
prohibition  bill  last  year  "can  not  properly 
be  credited  to  the  so-called  prohibitionists, 
but  rather  it  is  merely  in  answer  to  the 
demand  for  moral  reform,  and  this  popular 
demand  is  gaining  strength  all  the  time." 
Prohibition  has  made  friends  even  among 
those  who  feel  personally  the  degradation 
of  liquor  as  well  as  those  who  never  used 
it*  says  one  legislator,  because  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  very  antithesis  of  what 
they  all  expected.  Business  is  better,  not 
worse,  as  all  those  formerly  opposed  to 
prohibition  are  forced  to  admit.  In  one 
affirmative  reply  we  read  that  in  the  grad- 
ual ratification  of  the  amendment  by  the 
states,  ample  time  should  be  allowed  for 
States  in  which  wines  and  other  beverages 
are  manufactured  bo  that  those  who  have 
invested  their  money  and  energy  in  sucli 
industry  can  adjust  their  business  without 
great  loss. 

In  the  one  negative  reply  we  read  that 
the  amendment  can  not  be  made  an  i->u«< 
during  the  war  and  that  if  it  were  submitted 
to  a  referendum  it  would  l>e  defeated.  The 
non-VOting  member  says  ratification  in  the 
legislature  depends  on  the  "dominant 
Church."  This  informant  tells  us  that  the 
Mormon  people  and  the  Church  defeated 
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State-wide  prohibition  in  1915  and  he  docs 
not  think  they  will  vote  for  t  lie  National 
amendment.  II**  believes  in  prohibition 
but  he  does  not  believe  "in  voting  for  the 
National  prohibition  amendment  as  I  think 
the  State  is  able  to  handle  the  prohibition 
question." 

NEVADA 

A  Senator  writes  that  a  State-wide 
prohibition  law  will  be  voted  on  by  the 
electorate  at  the  November  election. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law  will  carry, 
we  are  told,  and  its  ratification  will  be  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  and  an 
advisory  mandate  to  ratify  the  National 
amendment.     This  informant  urges  us — 

"To  keep  in  mind  the  election  of  twenty- 
six  Senators  by  the  legislature,  who  had 
received  a  popular  majority  at  the  polls 
before  the  amendment  became  effective. 
In  each  case  the  Senator  chosen  was  of  the 
opposite  faith  of  the  legislative  majority. 
This  principle  will  impel  the  legislature  to 
ratify  the  amendment,  even  tho  the  liquor 
interests  may  try  to  prevent  such  ratifica- 
tion by  using  the  argument  of  State  rights." 

Among  the  downright  negative  replies 
we  find  the  argument  against  ratification 
that  is  exprest  by  one  legislator:  "I  do  not 
think  the  United  States  has  the  right  to 
take  away  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
State  in  its  internal  affairs."  The  situ- 
ation is  summed  up  by  one  member  as 
follows:  "If  the  State  goes  'dry'  in  Novem- 
ber the  legislature  will  ratify,  but  if  the 
State  remains  'wet'  the  legislature  will  not 
ratify."  Another  legislator  tells  us  that 
the  "wet"  interests  "have  always  been  able 
to  maintain  a  small  majority  in  one  House 
or  the  other." 

PACIFIC  DIVISION 

Stair  Yes     No      <&«'■    <?"«'•       '» 

tea       Ao     Doubt 

Washington 79       . .  l  i  i 

Oregon 47        .  .  2 

California 20      10         6  :*  s 

WASHINGTON 

The  heavy  preponderance  of  affirmative 
replies  from  the  State  of  Washington  is 
not  surprizing  when  we  recall  that  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  a  memorial  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
almost  unanimously  passed  by  both  Houses 
praying  that  Congress  enact  a  National 
prohibition  law.  Most  of  the  affirmative 
replies  say  that  the  legislature  will  convene 
early  in  January,  1919,  and  that  one  of  its 
first  acts  will  be  practically  unanimous 
ratification  of  the  National  amendment. 

OREGON 

From  the  father  of  the  Oregon  "bone-dry" 
law  we  hear  that  the  amendment  will  posi- 
tively be  ratified  during  the  first  week  of 
the  coming  session  in  January,  1919,  and 
also  that  since  prohibition  has  been  en- 
forced in  the  State  conditions  have  been 
so  much  better  that  the  people  feel  strongly 
against  going  back  to  the  old  plan  or  to 
any   approaching   it.      A    member   of   the 


The  Trail 
of  the  Healthful  Pine  I 


CAKE  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap, 
if  you  please  !  For  pine-tar,  as 
you  probably  have  guessed,  al- 
ready, is  the  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  "Packer's." 

A  high  medical  authority  con- 
firms the  verdict  of  current  medi- 
cal opinion  when  he  says,  "Pine- 
tar  is  capable  of  saponification; 
and   it  is  well  known   that  when 

properly   incorporated  as  an   ingredient  in  soap, 

it  possesses  the  greatest  efficacy." 

This  efficacy  translated  in  terms  of  your  every- 
day needs,  means  that  every  time  you  shampoo 
with  Packer's  Tar  Soap  your  scalp  gets  the 
added  benefit  of  the  virtues  stored  up  in  the  pines. 

This  benefit  is  not  only  due  to  the  pine-tar, 
but  also  to  other  healthful  ingredients,  which, 
combined  in  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  differentiate 
this  soap  from  all  other  preparations  intended  for 
shampooing,  and  even  from  other  products  con- 
taining pine-tar. 

But  the  most  satisfactory  results  come  from 
using  "Packer's"  according  to  the  simple  direc- 
tions which  are  attached  to  every  cake.  Send 
1  oc  for  sample  half-cake. 

Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modem  Care  and 
Treatment,"  contains  36  pages  of  practical  information.  A 
post-card  request  brings  you  a  copy. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

"Pure  as  the  Pines" 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft 
ind  attractive.     Liberal  sample  bottle,   10  cents. 

THE  PACKER   MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Department   84*A,    81   Fulton   Street,    New  York   City 
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AUTOMATIC    CONTROL 


Just  Set  the  Clock 
and  You're  Through 

Set  the  clock — pull  the  switch  knob,  and  you're  free  for  the  day. 

For  with  a  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Range  you  don't 
need  to  be  at  home  to  start  the  cooking  or  to  watch  it. 

Go  to  the  Red  Cross  or  the  matinee  or  out  calling,  and  on  the 
stroke  of  four  o'clock — if  you've  set  the  clock  control  at  that 
hour — current  is  turned  on  automatically.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  is  just  right — and  you  control  that  by  setting 
the  temperature  indicator — the  heat  is  automatically  turned 
off.  Cooking  then  continues  without  current,  the  ovens  being 
made  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  long  period. 

And  freedom  to  go  and  come,  unhampered  by  the  necessity 
of  being  at  home  to  cook  the  meals,  is  only  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  a  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Range. 

Food  Can't  Burn  or  Dry  Out 

Whether  you  go  out  or  stay  at  home,  much  of  the  time  that 
cooking  used  to  claim  is  now  your  own. 

Once  the  dinner's  in  the  oven  you  can  forget  it.  It  can't  burn 
because  the  temperature  is  automatically  prevented  from  going 
beyond  the  point  you've  fixed.  It  can't  dry  out  because  in 
cooking  with  retained  heat  all  the  natural  juices  are  saved. 

Meats  are  more  juicy  and  tender,  breadstuffs  and  pastries 
better  baked,  vegetables  and  cereals  more  thoroughly  cooked. 

The  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Range,  moreover, 
means  an  end  to  late  dinners  and  to  cold  dinners. 

It  means  an  end  to  dinners  overdone  and  underdone. 
It  means  an  end  to  guesswork  in  cooking,  for  time  and  tem- 
perature control  automatically  insure  the  desired  results. 

Big  Savings  in  Food  Bills 

And  here's  something  else  worth  noting  in  these  days  of  high 
food  prices— many  tests  show  that  cooking  in  Westinghouse 
Electric  Range  ovens  cuts  food  shrinkage  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
An  eight-pound  leg  of  mutton,  for  example,  would  lose  about  2  K 
pounds  if  cooked  in  an  ordinary  coal  or  gas  oven,  while  the  loss 
by  electric  cooking  would  be  1}{  lbs. — an  actual  saving  of  \}^.  lbs. 

Moreover,  your  kitchen  stays  cooler  and  more  comfortable. 
There  is  no  odor  as  from  a  gas  stove,  and  the  smell  of  cooking 
can't  escape  from  the  ovens. 

The  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Range  is  the  only  range 
that  is  absolutely  automatic — that  turns  the  heat  on  and  off. 
Ask  your  electric  power  company  for  full  information. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Irons,  $5.00  to  $7.50 


Percolators,  $10.00  to  $15.00 


Turnover  Toaster,  $7  00 


Toaster  Stove.  $8.00 
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legislature  who  has  been  in  office  con- 
tinuously for  twelve  years  says  "there 
seems  to  be  no  move  from  within  the  State 
against  the  National  amendment,  and  in- 
fluence from  without  the  State  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  much."  A  novel 
argument  among  the  affirmative  replies  is 
that  the  "only  successful  law  enforce- 
ment must  come  through  National  agency. 
State  enforcement  is  unsatisfactory,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  only  a  temporary  incident." 

CALIFORNIA 

Among  the  qualified  affirmative  replies 
one  advises  us  that  "possibly"  the  legisla- 
ture may  ratify,  but  if  it  does  not,  the 
amendment  will  be  submitted  to  a  State 
referendum  and  will  carry.  If  the  prohi- 
bition amendment  is  not  confused  with 
other  issues,  we  hear  from  another  quarter, 
it  will  carry,  tho  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature from  cities  will  be  against  it.  The 
people  would  rather  have  it  submitted  to 
them  in  a  referendum  than  to  "pass  the 
buck"  up  to  the  legislature.  The  wine 
industry  will  exert  quite  an  influence  in  the 
vote  as  it  will  in  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  legislature,  we  are  further  informed, 
because  the  grape-growers  hope  to  secure 
a  law  that  will  ' '  close  the  saloons  and  per- 
mit light  wines  and  beers  to  be  sold  with 
meals."  This  initiative  measure,  known  as 
the  Rominger  Bill,  we  hear  from  another 
lawmaker,  comes  before  the  people  this  fall 
and  is  "practically  certain  to  carry." 
Proposed  and  backed  by  the  wine  men,  it 
will  still  be  supported  by  the  "drys," 
according  to  this  member,  who  is  echoed 
bjr  others,  and  tells  us  that  there  is  much 
bad  blood  over  it  among  the  "wet"  people. 
He  adds,  "if  it  carries,  the  saloon  men  will,  I 
think,  retaliate  by  throwing  their  strength 
to  total  prohibition,  and  as  the  question  of 
ratification,  aside  from  this,  will  be  very 
close  a  very  small  help  from  this  source 
will  secure  it.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  legislature  will  meet 
but  two  months  after  the  election  and  '  the 
sore  spots'  of  the  saloon  men  will  not  heal 
in  that  period." 

Among  the  qualified  negatives  the  oppo- 
site view  is  exprest  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Rominger  Bill  would  jeopardize  the  amend- 
ment. Downright  affirmative  replies  in- 
form us  that  in  one  instance  the  war  has 
brought  a  marked  change  in  California 
sentiment  in  regard  to  prohibition,  and 
all  ho  "I  entertain  great  doubts  as  to  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  permitting  a  minor- 
it  j  possibly  to  effect  so  great  a  change,  I 
think  California  favors  it."  On  the  other 
band,  among  the  downright  negative  re- 
plies we  have  the  testimony  thai  California 
defeated  prohibition  by  more  than  KM).(KK) 
votes  in  I'.H."),  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, and  our  correspondent  thinks  that 
the  people  of  the  State  "would  deny 
ratification  bj  a  verj   large  majority  it'  it 

were  left  to  tlleln.  Tile  \ine\:ird  industry, 
representing     more     than     1150,000,000,    is 

entitled    to   some  consideration    not  only 

b\     I  lie   State,    but    bj     the    nation    " 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUNG  AMERICANS 
UNDER   FIRE 

THOSE  convoys  of  ships  that  dot  the 
Atlantic  lanes  between  here  and 
France  carry  more  than  troops  and  engines 
of  war.  As  a  kind  of  imponderable  super- 
cargo, faith,  hope,  the  immortal  buoyancy 
of  youth,  belief  in  victory  so  thorough  that 
it  takes  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Germany  for 
granted — these  are  going,  also.  Already 
this  spiritual  reenforcement  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  older  Allies.  By 
some  of  the  French  authorities  who  have 
been  close  to  it  in  action  it  seems  to  be 
considered  even  more  important  than  the 
unexpected  showing  we  have  made  in  man- 
power put  into  the  firing-line. 

The  very  essence  of  this  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can youth  is  exprest  in  a  little  book  of 
"Letters  from  an  American  Soldier  to  His 
Father"  (Bobbs-Merrill),  written  without 
thought  of  publication,  a  simple,  clear, 
spontaneous  confession  of  how  an  American 
boy  is  taking  the  war.  The  American  boy  is 
Curtis  Wheeler,  Second  Lieutenant  of  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  R.,'and  the  father  to  whom 
he  writes  is  Dr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  editor 
of  The  Literary  Digest  from  1895  to 
1905,  and  now  president  and  editor  of 
Current  Opinion.  Even  tho  the  glory  of 
these  letters  is  their  universal  quality,  the 
finish  of  their  literary  style  suggests  to  at 
least  one  critic  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  inherited  literary  characteristics. 

Here  is  passing  mention  of  being  under 
fire  that  for  sheer  richness  in  the  spirit  of 
American  youth  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon: 

The  next  morning  at  "Boots  and  Sad- 
dles," I  maneuvered  so  I  could  pull  out  my 
little  command  ahead  this  time,  and  it  was 
very  pleasant.  We  had  no  odds  and  ends 
to  pick  up  for  other  people  and  we  got  off 
on  a  gorgeous  morning  with  nothing  on  our 
minds  save  the  rolling-kitchen.  Of  course 
I  had  to  find  my  way  by  a  very  weird  map 
and  I  had  to  find  forage  and  rations  for  the 
battalion  somewhere  on  the  road,  but  after 
our  last  hike  this  was  easy  pickings. 

All  went  well  and  we  even  had  time  to 
shoe  three  mules  and  a  horse  on  the  road. 
This  French  mud  pulls  shoes  to  beat  the 
deuce  and  I  took  two  or  three  chemin 
ordinaire  to  cut  off  distance.  We  found 
our  supplies  on  a  siding  about  noon  and  all 
we  had  to  do  was  to  unscramble  them  and 
load  up  each  outfit  as  it  went  by. 

This  put  us  at  the  tail  of  the  column, 
however,  and  we  (that  is,  Headquarters  and 
Supply,  of  which  they  left  me  in  charge) 
were  quartered  five  miles  farther  ahead 
than  any  other  organization.  I  thought 
we  never  would  get  there,  up  the  mosl 
terrific  hills  ever.  I  wore  out  my  nice  pig- 
skin "persuader"  on  two  teams  of  mules 

which  1  had  to  personally  conduct  up  one 
hill.  As  you  Know,  when  a  mule  is  "  finish  " 
he's  finish,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  arguing  to 
convince  hini  otherwise.      1    found  m\    old 

border  vocabulary  coming  back  to  me  in- 
tact and  we  eventually  pulled  into  town. 

It  was  just  tret  ting  dark  and  1  was 
looking  forward  to  quiok  billeting,  a  quick 

meal,  and  bed.  Hut  that  was  not  to  be, 
for,  as  we  pulled  up  in  the  main  street,  the 


old  Fourth  of  July  stuff  started  in  the  sky 
and  every  inhabitant  disappeared  in  the 
cellar  of  his  house. 

Imagine  the  situation — a  whole  column 
in  the  open,  and  dust  spitting  all  around 
you.  It  was  bad  enough  for  the  men,  but 
mules  are  valuable.  I  had  two  more  than 
I  started  with  and  I  wanted  to  finish  with 
that  record.  So  I  gave  the  command  to 
unhitch  and  lead  into  the  nearest  doorway. 
This  caused  confusion  later,  but  it  effectu- 
ally cleared  the  street.  Then  I  got  the  old 
rolling  -  kitchen  under  cover,  started  a 
meal  cooking,  and  went  out  to  look  for 
billets  for  the  men. 

It  was  the  funniest  thing  you  ever  saw. 
I  would  knock  on  a  door,  hammer  my 
stick  to  pieces,  and  eventually  it  would  be 
opened  a  crack,  always  by  a  woman. 
"Where  was  the  patro?i?"  "In  the 
cave,  of  course,  ca  va  sans  dire.1'  "Could 
I  see  him?"  "Well,  perhaps."  Then  the 
patron  would  stumble  out  of  some  sub- 
terranean grotto  way  below,  and  I  would 
ask  him  for  places  for  the  number  of 
homines  and  chevaux  printed  on  his  door. 

Then  in  the  midst  of  all  this  "Trrrrrrp!" 
in  the  sky,  Roman  candles  and  sky-rockets 
and  set  pieces,  and  then  "Bom,  bom,  bouie," 
and  then  a  roar  that  shook  the  cobbles  in 
the  street.  At  the  first  crack  the  door 
would  slam  shut  and  you  could  hear  the 
patron  crashing  back  down  into  his  cave. 
It  was  so  darned  ridiculous  I  couldn't  help 
laughing,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  vastly 
annoying  because  I  wanted  those  men  to 
get  a  good  night's  sleep. 

Finally    Arnold    W came    to    my 

assistance  and  between  us  we  found 
enough  places  for  everybody.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  sight  of  him  wandering  in  a 
bored  sort  of  way  down  the  street,  swinging 
his  stick  and  appearing  in  every  particular 
like  a  country  gentleman  who  had  you  out 
for  a  week-end  and  took  pardonable  pride 
in  showing  you  over  his  pet  dairy  farm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  half  our  labor  was 
wasted,  for  my  wagoners  insisted  on  sleep- 
ing in  their  escort  wagons.  Either  the 
Fourth  of  July  stuff  failed  utterly  to  im- 
press them,  or  they  cherished  the  belief 
that  Army  canvas  will  stop  anything^..  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  stop  shrapnel,  even 
when  it  doesn't  keep  out  rain.  I  suppose 
the  shrapnel  bounces  and  the  rain  doesn't. 

Even  if  certain  parlor  military  critics  on 
this  side  of  the  water  might  have  their 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  canvas  to  stop 
shrapnel,  that  conception  of  a  shrapnel 
bombardment  "bouncing"  off  the  tents  is 
worthy  of  Dumas  and  DWrtagnan. 

This  account  of  "A  Night  Expedition," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  pure  American: 

Dear  Daddy: 

The  last  time  I  wrote  you.  way  hack  in 

V ,  1  believe  1  told  you  1  was  a  sort  of 

observer  with  the  Fifth.  Observer?  Ha! 
Now  that  we  are  hack  in  winter  billets  1 
can  afford  to  laugh,  and  you  can,  too. 
So  laugh. 

In  the  interim  1  have  done  about  every- 
thing except  command  a  regiment,  Now 
that  it  is  all  over  1  am  still  a  very  meek 
Second  Lieutenant  with  so  many  DOSS6S 
that  I  hardly  dare  move.  Hut,  hell,  1  have 
lived! 

At  that  1  am  still  ordnance  officer  for 
the   regiment,   also   wireless   reconnaissance 

officer,  in  charge  of  the  regimental  mess 

dots   of  reconnaissance   there,  too',  and 

general  goat.  Hut  meanwhile  1  have 
been  everything. 

1 1  started  one  pitch-black  DJghl  w  h.  n  1 
took     Supply     and     Headquarters    of     the 
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Austin  No.  10  Standard  showing  Special  front 
(Standard  Steel  Car  Co.) 


No.  10  Standard  19  approximately  150  ft.  wide  and  may 
be  built  any  length  in  multiples  of  20  ft.  The  center 
aisle  is  approximately  50  ft.  wide  with  a  clearance  of  31  ft. 
to  the  bottom  chords  of  the  roof  trusses.  Two  side  aisles 
50  ft.  wide  with  18  ft.  clearance  provide  ample  space  for 
machine-shop  work  and  assembling.  Special  provision  is 
made  for  shafting  requirements. 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


CLEVELAND  -  -  -  16113  Euclid  Ave..  Eddy  4500 
NEW  YORK  -  -  -  -  217  Broadway.  Barclay  8886 
PHILADELPHIA  -  -  1026  Bulletin  Bldg.,  Spruce  1291 
WASHINGTON  -  -  1313  H  St.  N.  W.,  Franklin  6420 
INDIANAPOLIS  717  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg.,  Main  6428 
PITTSBURGH-  -  -  493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 
DETROIT-  -  -  -1430  Penobscot  Bldg..  Cherry  4466 
CHICAGO  -  437  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Harrison  8360 
For  Foreign  Business:  American  Steel  Export  Company, 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 


Austin  No.  10  Standard,  150 x  400  ft.,  built  for  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.  of  Hammond,  Ind. 

Get  Under  Cover 
Before  Snow  Flies 

There  is  still  time  to  get  under  Austin-built 
cover  before  winter  weather  sets  in.  A  big  sub- 
stantial building  like  that  illustrated  above  can 
be  ready  for  machinery  and  equipment  in  60 
working-days.  It  can  be  provided  with  crane 
runways,  it  can  have  other  special  features  built 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  many  different  in- 
dustries. It  can  be  ready  soon  for  your  urgent 
production. 

The  building  illustrated  here  has  recently 
been  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Co.,  of  Hammond,  Ind.  It  is  Austin 
No.  10  Standard,  suitable  for  heavy  machine 
shops,  drop  forge  shops,  R.  R.  car  repair  shops, 
assembly  shops,  etc. 

Subject  to  prior  sale  all  essential  materials, 
fabricated  steel,  steel  sash,  roofing,  etc.,  for 
buildings  of  this  type  are  held  in  Austin  stocks 
located  at  strategic  points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
To  those  whose  need  is  urgent,  long  distance 
phone  or  telegraph  is  suggested.  Austin  Engi- 
neers are  ready  for  an  immediate  conference. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY 


Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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EIECTR1CALLY  EQUIPPED 

An  Essential  War  Economy 

F  the  many  factors  which  contribute  toward 
winning  the  war,  manufacturing  is  admit- 
tedly of  the  utmost  importance. 

And  electrical  equipment  is  the  most  definite  means 
of  conservation  of  coal — of  time — of  human  energy  in  every 
kind  of  manufacturing.  On  the  point  of  coal  conservation 
alone,  manufacturers  all  over  the  country  have  found  it 
pays  to  equip  their  plants  with  electrical  motor  drive,  tak- 
ing current  from  local  electrical  power  companies.  The 
power  companies  must  use  coal  (except  hydro-electric 
plants),  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  regular  business  to  sell 
current  to  manufacturers. 

Nearly  every  manufacturing  plant  is  accessible  to  a 

central  station  power  plant  and  could  be  modernized  on  a 

psound,   economical  basis  by  the  installation  of  electricity. 

Ask  your  Electrical  Contractor 
or  Central  Station  Representative 

— how  electric  power  can  be  used  to  speed  up  factory  output  and 
reduce  costs.  They  will  furnish  detailed  figures,  for  costs  or  instal- 
lation and  operation  and  for  additional  units  to  electrical  equipment 
already  installed. 

Wiring  or  re-wiring  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  electrical 
economies  is  an  item  of  moderate  investment  with  continuous  savings. 

An  electrical  installation  is  a  permanent  improvement — adding 
to  the  value  of  any  property — a  dividend  producer. 

Materials  and  equipment  for  electrical  installation  have  been 
standardized.  For  instance,  "Habirshaw"  is  a  responsible  trade- 
mark for  insulated  wire,  "proven  by  the  test  of  time."  Habirshaw 
Wire  represents  more  than  30  years  of  specialized  experience,  labo- 
ratory experiments  and  tests  in  actual  use  throughout  the  world. 

It  has  successfully  delivered  electrical  energy  to  homes,  offices 
and  factories  all  over  the  world,  and  every  qualified  electrical  con- 
tractor is  familiar  with  its  merits. 

Whatever  electrical  equipment  you  install,  be  sure  to  employ  a 
competent  electrical  contractor.  Such  contractors  use  Habirshaw 
Wire — and  all  other  equipment  of  equal  and  standard  quality.  Such 
a  standard  of  quality  in  materials  and  equipment  insures  continuous 
efficiency  of  the  electric  installation. 

For  more  than  30  years — practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  elec- 
trical industry — 

HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire 

has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 
The  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

10  East  43rd  Street.  New  York 


Habirshaw  Code  Wire  Distribul  ed 

by  the 

Western  Electric  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Second  Battalion  on  a  long  hike  to  entrain 
for  parts  unknown.  At  the  last  minute 
they  turned  over  a  section  or  two  from  each 
battery  so  that  I  had  about  as  much  as  a 
battery  to  pile  out  into  the  night  with. 

It  was  glorious.  You  couldn't  see  a 
thing,  and  all  you  could  hear  were  the 
wagons  crashing  off  the  invisible  road,  and 
my  beloved  mule-skinners  raising  their 
voices  to  Heaven  in  heroic  Gargantuan 
curses. 

The  major  who  gave  me  the  job  said  I 
had  to  break  the  record  in  getting  there 
and  in  entraining,  and,  by  gosh!  we  did  it — 
with  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  regiment.  I 
even  had  a  dentist  whom  I  made  help  load 
mules  and  a  doctor  who  drove  a  four-line 
hitch  and  swore  better  even  than  my 
wagon  corporal. 

We  were  to  start  loading  at  4  a.m. 
and  we  pulled  in  at  three  instead,  after  a 
long  rest  on  the  road,  where  my  rolling- 
kitchen  (after  threatening  to  explode  and 
give  away  the  whole  position)  served  us 
hot  coffee  and  steak. 

We  had  to  wait  while  the  outfit  ahead 
finished  entraining,  but  that  gave  me  time 
to  water  the  horses  and  put  a  few  men 
under  arrest  and  generally  get  things 
straightened  out. 

Then  we  pinned  back  our  ears  and  went 
to  it.  I  loaded  horses  at  five  places  at 
once,  mules  at  another,  materiel  at  two,  and 
rations  and  forage  at  another.  There 
wasn't  much  racket  and  while  it  looked 
rather  confused  it  really  worked  out  sur- 
prizingly  well.  I  think  I  must  have 
walked  miles  that  night  with  a  long  whip 
in  one  hand  and  a  flashlight  in  the  other 
(sort  of  modern  Simon  Legree),  prodding 
men  out  of  dark  corners  where  they  had 
dropt  to  snatch  a  few  seconds'  sleep. 

I  recall  having  been  decently  civil  to 
only  one  human  being  and  that  was  the 
Major,  who  rode  up  to  know  how  things 
were  going.  To  him  I  smiled  beatifically, 
waved  my  arm  at  the  wild  whirl  dimly 
visible  in  the  dark,  and  said  everything 
was  going  very  nicely. 

He  told  me  I  was  a  damn  bar,  also 
smiled,  and,  like  a  gentleman,  went  away 
again  to  let  me  work  it  out.  As  it  turned 
out,  we  came  under  the  wire  a  half-hour 
ahead  of  the  nearest  outfit.  We  were  able 
to  serve  out  a  piping  hot  breakfast,  and  let 
all  hands  turn  in  to  get  some  sleep  an  hour 
before  the  train  pulled  out. 

My  word,  but  wrasn't  it  bhssful  to  be 
back  on  the  gas-masks  and  junk,  and 
know  that  you  had  a  good  long  rest  ahead! 
Of  course  we  had  to  pry  horses  apart  at  the 
stops,  and  all  the  usual  things  happened, 
but  we  didn't  lose  anything  and  came 
through  in  quite  decent  order. 

We  detrained  after  dark  again  with  a  lot 
of  new  and  rather  nervous  officers  standing 
around  and  telling  us  what  to  look  out  for. 
The  reverse  process  was  easier,  of  courst . 
but  I  was  held  up  at  the  end  by  an  ungodly 
quantity  of  forage  which  1  had  to  invent 
transportation  for.  This  took  time,  so  I 
broke  no  records  this  time.  T  relieved  my 
mind  on  my  orderly.  He  went  off  a  bank 
backwards  in  the  dark,  horse  on  top,  and  I 
cursed  out  his  supposedly  (had  body  until 
he  and  the  horse  climbed  up  together, 
both  rather  subdued. 

Then  we  moved  out.  all  a  bit  stiff  and 
hungry,  and  hiked,  and  hiked,  and  hiked. 
We  bad  a  wooden  guide  with  us.  He 
looked  quite  imposing  in  occasional  flashes 
of  light— battered  helmet,  long  drooping 
mustaches,  jutting  chin.  Calm  profile,  enor- 
mous horse,  quite  like  one  of  the  euirassi. ra 
Of  Milhaud  who  went  up  the  slope  of  Mt. 
St.  .ban.     Hut  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 

Well,  anyhow,  we  gol  there  eventually, 
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and  Arnold  \V 


-  nit > t  ns  with  ;i  cane  and 
an  English  accent  and  was  rather  vague 
about  Mllt'ls,  and   I  raised  my  voice  and 

cursed  anew.  'And  lie  was  as  charmingly 
imperturbable  as  he  always  is,  under  fire 
or  anywhere  else,  and  eventually  1  found 
places  lot  all  the  horses  and  all  the  mules 
and  all  the  men  and  uialrml.  except  myself. 
So.  I  crawled  into  a  fish-wagon  on  to  a  sack 
Of  oats,  and  became  blissfully  unconscious. 

But  war  is  not  all  fighting  and  hardships, 
even  hardships  accepted  with  the  splendid 
optimism,  humor,  and  courage  characteristic 
it!'  these  new  warriors  from  America.  One 
memorable  e\  ening — 

There  was  a  Kami  concert  in  the  square 
ending  in  a  blare  of  glory,  just  at  dusk,  with 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  Mr. 
Etouget  de  I'lsle's  masterpiece.  I  should 
like  to  paint  for  you  the  picture,  but  you 
can  imagine  it  as  it  must  have  looked. 
There  was  the  sun  going  down  behind  the 
black  church-spire,  the  shadows  on  the  hills 
around  all  turning  indigo  and  lavender 
against  the  snow,  the  crow  d  of  people  about 
(lie  square,  kiddies  dancing  and  playing  on 
the  outskirts,  women  in  the  center,  hands 
under  their  shawls  for  warmth,  babies  in 
wooden  sabots  at  their  skirts,  French  sol- 
diers, (ii  permission,  mostly  infantry,  with 
here  and  there  the  rakish  blue  tam-o'- 
shanter  of  a  Chasseur  Alpin  or  the  red  fez 
and  crescent  of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique,  and, 
wandering  through  it  all,  benevolent, 
kindly,  care-free,  that  greatest  institution 
of  modern  times — the  American  buck 
private.  With  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
jingling  "  bokoo  frankies,"  a  Christmas  quid 
in  his  cheek,  and  a  Christinas  breath 
floating  mistily  out  into  the  frosty  air,  no 
Roman  emperor  has  anything;  on  him.  He 
has  a  nod  and  a  bong  j<>o  for  everybody,  and 
lie  gets  a  smile  in  return,  from  the  withered 
old  graWmere  in  the  white  cap  and  shawl 
to  the  flaxen-haired  lassie  with  the  cold 
blue  eyes  and  the  warm  white  smile  and 
the  cameo  features  and  the  husky  shoulders 
and  legs,  who  rides  by  sitting  sidewise  on  a 
huge  white  horse,  her  little  sabots  stuck 
straight  ovit  in  front  of  her  and  her  nose  in 
the  air. 

The  band  was  still  going  to  it  when  1 
left  to  keep  an  appointment  to  tea.  Mon- 
sieur M bad  very  kindly  asked  me  in  to 

have  a  Christmas  cake  with  him.  and  I  was 
anxious  to  see  what  a  real  decent  better- 
class  French  home  would  be  like.  Mon- 
sieur M is  now,  like  many  other  people 

in  this  town,  a  refugee  from  further  north, 
but  with  a  difference.  He  lives  with  a 
relative — chez  lui,  so  to  speak,  and  is  there- 
fore a  sort  of  king  of  the  refugees.  Before 
the  war  he  was  a  big  contractor  at  a  place 
which  is  now  as  historic  as  Little  Round 
Top,  and  he  still  has  a  very  considerable 
fortune  left  to  help  his  townspeople. 

I  found  them  all  sitting  around  the  fire 
waiting  for  me — two  kids,  the  old  (jran'- 
mere,  the  man  himself,  and  his  little  wren 
of  a  wife,  lie  represents  an  entirely 
different  class  of  Frenchman  from  the  type 
around  here  (such  as  my  present  host). 
He  has  the  long,  straight,  high-bridged 
nose,  the  broad  forehead,  the  clear,  wide- 
open  eyes,  the  flexible,  expressive  hands, 
that  we  have  learned  to  recognize  as  the 
true  trench  type  at  its  best. 

It  was  all  quite  formal  at  first.  Then  we 
sat  down;  there  was  a  formal  talk  and  the 
tea  began.  It  consisted,  first,  of  black 
pudding,  or  blood  sausage.  And  you  don't 
know  what  a  relief  it  was  to  he  with  people 
who  knew  enough  to  be  formal  once  in  a 
while.  I  bowed  and  mine  host  bowed  and 
his  little  wife  smiled  at  me  and  pulled  up  a 


GONE! 


2000  to  3000 

Delicate  Parts 

They  were  unnecessary!  They  are 
GONE  FOREVER!  Who  would  bring 
back  the  complicated  machine  with  its 
needless  parts  —  that  maze  of  springs, 
levers,  bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc.?  Certainly 
not  the  man  who  has  observed  closely 
the  new  and  improved  SUNDSTRAND 
Adding  Machine  and  its 

10-key  Simplicity 

Think  of  it!  The  SUNDSTRAND  has 
only  ten  keys  and  these  scientifically 
arranged  in  "one-two-three"  order.  Mem- 
orize the  keyboard  in  a  few  minute-. 
Then  any  office  worker  can  add,  multiply,  subtract 
<>r  divide  Avith  unusual  speed,  ease  and  accuracy. 
Sindstrand    operators  attain   marvelous  speed. 

Life-Time  Utility 

Each  SUNDSTRAND  part  is  made  strong  and 
rugged.  Sindstrand  parts  are  machined,  heat 
treated,  and  fitted  with  watch-like  accuracy . 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  this  new 
machine,  write  us. 


Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co. 


Factors  and  General  Offices 

Rockford,Ill.,U.S.A. 


Sales  offices  anil  SERJ  ICE  STATIONS  in  principal  cities 
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The  Fighting  Arm 
of  Industry ! 


The  present  uncertain  condition  of 
our  highways  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  meet  the  burdens  which 
they  should  bear. 

Their  neglect  is  serious  and  because 
of  it  we  are  paying  a  heavy  penalty. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  build  per- 
manent highways  as  it  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  railways  and 
waterways. 

No  one  of  these  great  transporta- 
tion forces  is  effective  without  the 
aid  of  the  others. 


All  are  allied  in  a  common  cause — 
the  winning  of  the  war  and  the 
meeting  of  conditions  which  will 
face  our  country  afterwards. 
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chair  for  me  ;it  the  table.  Then  there  were 
Lorraine  tarts  and  hou.ey  cakes  and  a  land 
of  tight  biscuil  and  some  old,  old  cobwebby 
bottles  full  Of  a  rin  that  never  grew  in  this 
pays  or  this  generation.  After  this  was 
over  mine  host  brought  forth  a  jugof  Mira- 
belle,  which  is  a  very  delightful  cordial, 
made  from  prunes,  and  we  fell  to  talking 
about  everything.     It  was  a  delight  to  talk 

with  these  people,  their  accent  was  cical- 
as a  bell  and  as  easy  to  understand  as 
English.  They  were  so  quick  and  respon- 
sive that,  after  those  country  people,  it  was 

like  talking  to  a  different  race. 

Moreover,  and  above  all,  my  bearded 
Hermes  did  not  seize  tins  opportunity  to 
complain  to  me  of  t  he  doings  of  some  of  my 
men  or  the  evil  habits  of  my  horses.  In- 
stead, he  talked  of  Clemenceau,  and  the 
situation  in  Italy,  and  the  movements  of 
troops  he  himself  had  seen,  and  what  his 
friend  who  is  in  the  Assembly  said  about 
some  one  else  in  the  Assembly  who  is  not 
his  friend,  and  so  forth.  And  the  little 
lady  asked  me  questions  about  America, 
what  Christmas  was  like  there,  and  were 
my  parents  living,  and  was  I  married,  and 
would  1  like  the  recipe  for  the  honey  cake, 
and  what  did  the  crossed  guns  on  my  collar 
mean,  and  was  the  American  helmet  as 
comfortable  as  the  French  casque,  and 
would  there  really  be  five  million  Americans 
here  by  June! 

The  girl  was  really  a  young  lady  and  it 
was  beneath  her  dignity  to  talk  to  a  sous- 
lieutenant,  but  there  were  some  things  she 
wanted  to  know.  One  was.  Are  American 
girls  really  all  beautiful,  besides  being 
fabulously  wealthy'.'  Another  was,  How- 
long  had  I  been  talking  French  and  did  I 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  patois  of 
these  people  here?  And  the  last  was  a 
wish  that  I  had  been  able  to  visit  them  in 
their  real  Rome  devanl  In  guerre.     Amen. 

The  boy,  a  thiek-set  youngster  with  a 
big  square  head  and  quick-witted  eyes, 
opened  up  last,  but  was  full  of  confidences 
about  a  friend  of  his  who  was  a  s«//.s-offieer 
in  the  Blue  Devils.  And  he  described  with 
great  interest  the  blowing  up  of  their  home, 
and  the  cclat.s  of  the  obus,  and  how  the 
Turcos  cheered  as  they  ran,  and  what 
knives  they  carried,  and  what  he  was 
going  to  be  after  he  had  gone  to  St.  Cyr, 
and  how  drole  it  was  to  watch  the  American 
soldats  helping  the  French  farmers-kill  their 
cochons. 

It  was  all  very  pleasant  and  cozy  and 
homelike  and  I  shouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  a  great  deal.  It  made  one  feel  quite 
like  a  gentleman  again  instead  of  a  com- 
bination of  Nero,  Uriah  Heep,  and  "Gyp 
the  Blood."  And  the  strange  part  of  it  all, 
I  mused  to  myself  as  I  plowed  home  in  the 
night,  was  that  a  week  before  this  same 
man  had  gone  for  one  of  our  battery 
commanders  with  a  long  sharp  knife, 
and  this  call  of  mine  was  the  last  stage 
of  a  rather  difficult  patching-up  process. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  understanding,  I 
reckon. 

That  night,  at  the  officers'  mess,  it  was 
very  gay  indeed.  The  walls  were  gay 
with  banners  and  lanterns  and  Christinas 
greens.  The  Colonel's  room  sported  the 
regimental  standard  and  the  colors  crossed 
above  a  fireplace,  which  roared  a  cheerful 
Yuletide  warmth.  The  waiters  wore 
white  coats  and  aprons  and  jaunty  cooks' 
caps  and  the  tablecloths  and  cutlery  shone 
spotless.  The  cook  presided  over  a  spot- 
less kitchen,  a  grin  on  his  face,  and  from  it 
issued  sugar-cured  ham,  crisp  green  salad, 
huge,  crisp  smoking  turkeys,  fried  sweet 
yams,  stacks  of  flaky  pumpkin  and  mince 
pies,  and  piles  of  cakes.  To  top  it  all,  we 
had   fine   juicy   wild-boar  steak   and   real 


American  coffee  from  the  States.  \\V  ate 
and  ate  and  ate. 

Suddenly,  every  one  burst,  into  song. 
The  Colonel  and  the  Battery  Commander 
came  in  from  the  other  room  and  it  was 
such  a  scene  as  Kipling  describes  when  he 
talks  about  the  meSS-nighvS  of  the  White 
Hussars. 

We  sang  some  Christinas  songs  and  we 
sang  some  college  songs.  We  sang  the 
famous  epic  which  begins,  "A  lady  in  jail, 
yes  a  lady  in  jail,  with  her  face  turned  to 
the  wall."  We  sang  "////(</. /•  Pita"  and 
"Pack  Up  Your  Troubles"  and  "  Abdul  dul 
AbulbulEmir?,and"Qod  Help  Kaiser  Bill" 

and  "The  Long,  Long  Trail."  Then,  as  a 
final  splurge,  we  all  stood  up  and  I  started 
them  off  on  "The  Battery  Mule"  and 
"The  Red  Guidon."  As  the  last,  notes  of 
that  died  away,  here  A\-as  the  General,  who 

was  a  guest  of  Colonel  A ,  calling  for 

another  song.  And  what  should  that  be 
but  your  own  song,  the  Fifth  Field  Artillery 
song,  "The  Caissons." 

The  General  led  it,  as  was  his  right,  for 
was  not  he,  too,  an  old  battery  commander 
of  the  Fifth'  So  for  a  minute  rank  was 
forgotten  and  we  were  all  just  brothers  in 
the  oldest  and  best  regiment  in  the  service. 
And  I  dare  say  the  shade  of  our  firsl  Bat- 
tery Commander,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
must  have  looked  down  upon  us  and 
smiled  as  we  marched  down  the  snowy 
street  still  singing,  "And  those  caissons  go 
rolling  along,  Keep  them  rolling,  And  those 
caissons  go  rolling  along." 


A   MOTORISTS'    MOLOCH,    AND    SOME 
SQUIRMS   OF  HIS  VICTIMS 


"P^ROM  time  to  time  there  have  arisen 
-*■  magistrates  able  to  put  the  fear  of 
consequences  into  the  motorist  who  motors 
not  wisely  but  too  fast.  Greatest  of  all 
these  is  Magistrate  Frederick  B.  House, 
whose  sacrificial  altar  adorns  the  Xew 
York  Traffic  Court,  at  301  Mott  Street, 
So  sizable  have  been  his  fines,  so  merciless 
his  judgments,  that  he  has  been  called 
"The  Motorists'  Moloch,"  and  it  is  said 
that  you  have  but  to  mention  his  name  in 
order  to  send  cold  chills  down  the  backs  of 
all  auto-drivers,  from  Portland,  Maine,  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  wherever  they  roam. 

The  reason  for  these  icy  vertebral 
tremors,  it  appears,  is  not  that  Magistrate 
House  prefers  grilled  motorist  to  any  other 
diet,  but  that  he  is  very,  very  wise.  Speed- 
sters, reckless  drivers,  "smokers,"  un- 
licensed drivers,  and  other  "misdemeanants 
of  the  road"  have  given  him  a  post- 
graduate course  in  tricks  that  are  dark — 
and  usually  vain.  He  collected  $126,010 
in  fines  from  them  last  year,  expects  to  do 
equally  well  this  year,  and  trusts  thai  they 
are  better  citizens  because  of  him. 

Among  the  yarns  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  tell  to  Magistrate  House,  this  one  of  a 
man  who  said  he  had  violated  the  speed 
ordinance  in  order  not  to  obstruct  traffic 
is  mentioned  by  Motor  Life: 

"  Your  honor,  if  I  had  got  stalled  on  that 
hill,"  explained  the  ingenious  defendant, 
"I  would  have  blocked  traffic.  1  had  to 
let  her  out  for  all  she  was  worth — and  she's 
only  worth  twenty-one  miles  an  hour — 
to  get  to  the  top  so  as " 

"Did  you  tell  the  officer,"  asked  the 
Court,  "that  you  had  to  get  your  young 


Diagram  Showing  tin     tetion  ofKor-Ket 

KOR-KES  Is  a  compound  boxed  in  powder  form. 
.Mixed  with  water,  is  readily  installed  through 
valve  stem.  KOK-KKK  is  forced  into  the  puncture 
by  the  air  pressure,  compressed  into  a  cement  plus 

and  heroines  part  of  the  tube.     Same  action  OCCUTS 
in  sealing  slow  leak-. 


Before  Kor-Ker 

Punctures  were 

unavoidable 


But  for  over  six  years  thousand-  of 
motorists  have  b  of  punctures 

and    slow    leaks   and    have   increased 
their  tire  mileage  by  using 

KOR-KER  Tire  Treatment 

Preserves  Rubber,  — positively 
'  eneficial.    Not  a  filler. 

Seals  punctures — slops 
slow  leaks — reduces  blow- 
outs to  a  mini  mum.  Main- 
tains normal  inflation. 
These  are  absolute  facts 
which  can  be  verified. 

3  or  354"  nres     $8.00  for  »et  4  tiret     Price  includes 

4  or  454"  tirei  $10.00  for  set  4  tiret     Installation  De- 

5  or  554"  tirei  $14.00  for  set  4  tire»     vice.     //  there 
isn't  a  Kor-Ker  dealer  near  you  wile  us  direct.    We 

will  -end  you  detailed  farts  and  figures. 


Just   One   Easy   Motion    Across    and    the 

KLEAR-SIGHT 
WINDSHIELD   CLEANER 

gives  you  a  clean,  dry  glass.  Clings  firmly  to  the 
shield.  Ready  for  instant  use.  Made  of  sturdy 
steel  with  rubber  squeegee.  Handsome  and  durable. 
Heavily  Japanned.  Drawn  spring  d>fj  f\f\ 
steel  insures  uniform  contact  over  *P.^«  UU 
all.  ** 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO.,  79  Bridge  St.,  Newark, N.J. 
[Some  open  territory  for  District  Managers] 


SELF-CONTROL,  and  How  to  Secure  It 

I'.v  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.    J  1. 60.  net;  by  mail,  $1.60. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Your  32  Teeth  are  32  Reasons" 


Letter  from  a  promin- 
ent  dentist  whose  name 
■will  be  given  on  request 


I  find  that  the  teeth 
become  much  whit- 
er and  the  gums 
healthy  and  firm 
with  the  daily  use  of 


THE  OXYGEN  TOOTH  POWDER" 

Send  for  trial  package 
and  interesting  booklet 

McKESSON  &  R0BBINS,  96  Fulton  St-.NewYork 

Incorporated 
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Thrift 


Photograph  of  one  of  the  44x10  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Tires 
now  hi  daily  service  on  the  Goodyear  Akron  -to-Boston  truck  fleet 


Copyright  1918.  by  The  Goodyeni  T.rv  ft  Rubber  Cc 


K  R   O  N 
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The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 


THK  present  sensational  popu- 
larity of  Goodyear  Pneumatie 
Cord  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  is  in 
vivid  contrast  to  the  conditions  of 
their  development. 

Several  years  ago,  when  we  first 
equipped  our  own  trucks  with  ex- 
perimental pneumatics,  they  were  a 
favorite  target  for  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Even  in  their  crude  state,  however, 
these  pioneer  pneumatic  truck  tires 
disclosed  such  important  possibilities 
as  to  hold  us  to  their  improvement 
and  perfection. 

The  place  they  now  occupy  in  rela- 
tion to  motor  truck  efficiency  is  the 
best  proof  that  these  possibilities  have 
been  realized  in  fact. 

Today,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for 
Motor  Trucks  are  serving  in  250 
American  cities,  with  unexampled 
usefulness,  economy  and  dispatch. 

Their  advantages  in  speed,  cushion- 
ing power  and  the  reduction  of  truck 
depreciation  have  been  demonstrated 
beyond  question  in  actual  service. 

Their  capacity  for  increasing  lubri- 
cant and  fuel  mileages,  for  enlarging 


areas  of  profitable  operation,  for 
affording  maximum  traction  under 
all  conditions,  are  matters  of  indis- 
putable record. 

In  all  manner  of  safe-conduct  rapid- 
transit,  in  both  passenger  and  freight 
service,  they  are  establishing  new 
standards  of  competence  and  worth. 

All  the  virtues  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  that  have 
been  evident  elsewhere  are  spec- 
tacularly reaffirmed  in  our  Akron-to- 
Boston  motor  transport  experience. 

Over  a  1500-mile  circuit,  in  summer 
and  winter  service,  our  seven-truck 
fleet  is  regularly  plying  on  an  aver- 
age round-trip  schedule  of  less  than 
8  days. 

Shod  with  pneumatic  tires,  these 
trucks  attain  speeds  in  excess  of 
30  miles  an  hour,  and  even  during 
20-below-zero  January  weather  they 
kept  going  when  rail  freight  was 
stalled. 

Such  performance  has  a  meaning  for 
every  truck  manufacturer  and  user, 
so  important  that  it  cannot  safely  be 
disregarded. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Pure  Milk 
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Try  Carnation  Milk 
for  One  Week! 

Carnation  Milk  Week,  Aug.  15  to  22 


Carnation  Milk,  because  of  its 
richness,  makes  everything 
you  cook  taste  better.  It  can, 
however,  because  of  its  rich- 
ness, be  diluted  from  its 
creamy  consistency  to  any 
desired  richness. 
Carnation  Milk  provides  a  safe 
milk  supply  for  the  home.  It 
is  just  pure  cow's  milk  evap- 
orated to  the  consistency  of 
cream  and  sterilized.  It  is  more 
economical  than  ordinary  milk 
because  there  is  no  waste. 

Carnation  Milk  "stays  sweet" 


until  opened  and  for  several 
days  th  ereafter.  U  se  Carnation 
undiluted  as  you  would  cream 
with  coffee,  fruits  and  cereals. 
For  cooking  or  drinking  add 
pure  water  as  directed. 

Don't  fail  to  order  3  to  6  cans  of  Car- 
nation Milk  from  your  grocer  n^ 
for  Carnation  Milk  Week. 

Free  Recipe  Book 

■Write  us  now   for  our  il- 
lustrated booklet  of  over 
100   tested    recipes    for, 
every     day    and   fancy 
dishes — mailed   free. 

Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 

867  Stuart  Bldg.        ^^-*** 
Seattle,  U.  S.  A.      <T^ 
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The  answer  to  the  Pure  Milk  Question 


BRAND 


■«i. 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.  Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments n<-  ded  around  the  home.  Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  again.     Jiy  mail,  Sj  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published — \  New  Idea  in  Helps  f>  r  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  ih.it  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tion! in  English  Grammar  Simply  :m<l  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 
This  wonderful   little   hunk,     which   is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you   want.  <  oven  ;ill  the  more 
important  nil  nmai .   the  erroi    i  quently 

made  In  speech  ana  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
Ige    that  confuse  us  .ill  at  times. 

Just  the  Book   for  the   Busy  Worker 

1  in  i  hose  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
to  hunting  through  mi  works.Itwill 

come  as  a  godsend,   to  the  man  ol  business,  thesp 
writer.  pondenl ,  ett     It  w  ill  prove 

an  invaluable  aid.   With  it   In  youi    pocket   yo 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  01  writing. 

cloth,  6*4  *  3  Inches,  I  i  cents 

Postage  nal. 

Funk  &  W»m«ll.  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N»w  York 
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IDEAS  WANTED  &&£&"& 

postal  for  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HAVE  YOU  FOUND  THE  SCHOOL  WHICH 
MEETS  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS? 

Some  of  the  desirable  schools  have  a  few 
vacancies.  To  secure  early  enrollment,  it  we 
arc  asked  to  assist,  please  give  us  local  itui 
desired  and  approximate  amount  considered 
for  board  and  tuition. 

LITERARY  DIGEST  SCHOOL  DEPT. 


BIG  SAVING  ON  FUEL  WITH  MY 

5ot  Fireless  Cooker 


B*j  tun  i      la  i   low   factoi  > 

piicsi.  Savins  In  fool  !■  non  iv.iy 
womin'i  dutj  and  n  )  Rapid  savei  two* 
thirds  fuel  cost.  Saves  on  food.  H»'iti\r 
li\  inu. 

30  Days'  Trial  Free 

K  iptd    thoroughly, 
buck  it  n.it  Aluminum 

i    alu- 
minum  Dtonslhv      Au  ■  "■  iroobooJi 

r>r  i , .   , 

William  Campbell  Co. 
Dppt.  50,        Detroit.  Mich. 


lady  companion  to  church  in  tim*  to  sing 
in  the  choir  and  wrould  return  afterward 
for  the  summons  if  he  would " 

"What  I  said  was " 

"Now,  Mr.  Dash,"  cut  in  the  magis- 
trate, "you've  interrupted  me  three  times 
up  to  now.  Once  is  forgivable,  twice  is 
annoying,  three  times  is  exasperating. 
Permit  me  to  finish.  Did  you  or  did  you 
not  say  you  had  to  get  the  young  lady  to 
church  and  would  return?" 

"Yes." 

"Hm!  The  facts  in  this  case  bear  out 
my  opinion  that  you  should  be  fined  in  the 
sum  of  $100." 

This  doubling  up  of  two  excuses,  both 
bad,  was  improved  upon  by  a  youthful 
chauffeur  who  gave  six  reasons,  namely,  a 
dependent  wife  and  five  small  children,  for 
special  leniency  in  his  ease.  Magistrate 
House  had  the  matter  investigated.  The 
chauffeur  had  been  working  fast,  but  not 
quite  fast  enough.  When  the  investigator 
called,  two  children  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  neighbors,  and  the  chauffeur's 
wife  was  out  trying  to  collect  the  other 
three. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


ONLY  less  important  than  the  battle- 
line  itself,  in  these  days  that  follow 
heavy  fighting  by  American  troops,  is  the 
great  Red-Cross  organization  that  extends 
everywhere  behind  the  lines  to  gather  up 
and  save  as  many  as  humanly  possible  of 
those  who  had  to  pay  the  price  of  ■victory. 
"It  will  give  a  little  comfort  to  many 
mothers  to  know  how  hard  we  are  trying 
to  stand  by  the  boys  to  the  end,"  writes  a 
Red-Cross  worker  from  "Somewhere  Over 
There." 

He  continues,  not  glossing  over  the 
somberness  of  war's  somberest  side,  but 
showing  that  even  the  somberest  side  has 
its  victories,  nevertheless: 

While  I  was  in  Paris  we  began  to  get  our 
own  boys  in  the  hospitals  here.  Nurses, 
American,  were  sent  tip  (we  have  sixty  now) 
and  put  into  every  hospital  where  there 
were  Americans.  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  French  medicirv-en-chefs,  but  after  two 
eases  who  had  been  given  up  as  lost 
pulled  through  with  our  nurses  to  chick 
them  up,  the  French  called  for  more. 
Later,  as  our  boys  came  in  increasing 
numbers,  we  look  over  one  hospital  en- 
tirely, putting  in  A.  K.  C.  doctors  and 
nurses  with  only  a  few  French  as  inter- 
preters. At  the  last  evacuation  the 
Frenchmen,  who  had  come  in  after  the 
Compiegne  battle,  wepl  copiously,  begging 
not  to  be  sent  away  to  a  French  hospital 
again. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  nurses  we  have  a 
number  of  the  Smith  unit  assigned  to  visit 
each  hospital,  Looking  up  American  boys, 
taking  them  smokes,  fruit,  reading-mailer, 
writing  letters,  doing  everything  that  can 
be  done  to  keep  them  cheered.  Besides 
these  girls  we  have  two  pastors  on  the  same 
work  and  one  man  (inference  not  intended  , 
When  one  of  our  boys  fails  to  pull  through, 
as  unhappily  must  follow  from  time  to  time, 
one  of  our  pastor-  Bees  to  the  funeral  ar- 
rangements, reads  the  service,  and  makes  a 
careful  record  of  the  resting-place,  finally 
writing  a  personal  letter  to  the  boy's  folks 

hack    home,    telling   how    and    why.   and.  it 

possible,  pome  of  the  boy's  exploits  at  tin 
Front,     [f  one  of  our  boys  is  dying  then  is 


, 
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always  ;»  nurse,  American,  or  some  our  else 
to  watch  out   the,  night   beside  him     and 

I  lure  are  always  Americans  winding  up 
the  lull  with  his  French  guard  of  honor 
behind  the  American  flag  thai  covers  him. 

I'm  not  writing  a  verj  cheerful  letter, 
am  I'.'  Hut  this  is  our  work.  One  other 
thing  we  do.  There  are  a  number  of 
American  units  stationed  with  the  French, 
drawing  French  rations.  Whether  they 
gel  enough  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  they 
don't  think  they  do.  so  we  come  in.  We 
have  a  large  stoek  of  foodstuffs,  besides 
tobacco,  and  all  day  lony;  we  pile  up  trucks 
and  camionettes  and  ambulances  and  side 
cars  with  cases  and  part  cases  to  eke  out 
some  unit's  mess— canned  fruit,  American 
coffee,  milk,  sugar,  jam,  even  corned-beef 
hash,  for  many  of  them  haven't  seen  bully 
beef  for  months,  and  it  tastes  good.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  painful  grins  that 
appeared  while  our  fifty  Virginia  hams 
lasted.  1 t  seemed  as  tho  those  boys  would 
stretch  their  smiles  all  around  their  necks — 
they'd  swallow  and  lick  their  lips  every 
time  before  they  would  rather  tentatively 
ask  us  if  it  were  true  that  they  could  have  a 
ham. 

Usually,  however,  it  is  tobacco,  and  once 
in  a  while,  like  yesterday,  two  American 
boys  wandered  in  and  we  learned  that  they 
were  from  a  battalion  of  machine-gunners 
just  down  from  Cantigny  going  the  Lord 
knows  where.  They  had  been  given  an 
hour  to  roam  about  town.  We  had  ten 
minutes — put  two  and  a  half  cases  on  a 
caniionetie  and  raced  down  to  the  park. 
I  finally  found  their  Colonel,  the  bugles 
were  already  sounding,  asked  him  if  he 
would  tell  me  where  to  put  the  tobacco  and 
was  turned  over  to  a  second-lieutenant. 
We  rushed  back;  he  yelled  at  a  truck-load 
of  men  to  come  over  and  get  some  cigarets 
and  put  them  on  the  ammunition-wagon. 
You  should  have  seen  that  crowd  pour  over 
all  four  sides  of  that  truck.  1  was  putting 
down  the  back  of  my  camionette,  but  was 
unceremoniously  swept  aside  by  the  flood. 
The  cases  were  slid  out,  the  first  one  falling 
to  the  ground  because  so  many  men 
grabbed  no  one  could  get  a  hold.  Before 
I  knew  one  had  left,  I  saw  the  last  one  go 
sailing  from  the  hands  of  the  two  boys 
carrying  it,  fifteen  feet  up,  on  and  almost 
over  the  other  side  of  the  ammunition- 
wagon.  Then  the  bugle  sounded  again 
and  a  train  of  grinning  boys,  clear-eyed, 
hard-muscled,  fit,  slid  past  around  the 
corner  leaving  nothing  but  a  smell  of 
burned  gas  and  an  ache  to  be  with  them. 
They  had  been  thirty-five  clays  up  there,  a 
great  bunch  of  boys.  Don't  ever  say 
that  our  boys  haven't  a  glorious  '"morale." 

In  an  earlier  letter  the  same  writer  de- 
scribes the  cure  of  a  young  soldier  suffering 
from  one  of  those  forms  of  mental  derange- 
ment that  sometimes  follows  shell-shock, 
and  constitutes  a  medicopsychical  problem 
of  the  gravest  order: 

One  of  the  pastors  here  did  a  neat  thing 
yesterday.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  in 
one  of  our  hospitals  here  suffering  from  shell- 
shock  and  in  various  stages  of  temporary 
mental  upset.  He  found  one  of  them  lying 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  cringing  up  into 
a  small  bundle.  ' '  I'm  the  man!"'  he  cried; 
"You've  got  me!  the  French  are  after  me, 
and  they're  going  to  shoot  me  at  sunrise," 
and  more  talk  like  that. 

The  pastor  lied  like  a  fish.  He  said  to 
the  boy:  "Didn't  you  know?.  That's  all 
right  now." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"See  this?"  and  he  pointed  to  the  red 
cross  on  his  collar.     "The  Red  Cross  sent 
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Changing  the  Custom 
of  Years  is  a  big  job 
for  a  little  machine — 
b:it  Corona  bids  fair 
to  accomplish  ii. 


I  j one  is  the  fine  old  leisurely  writing 
%J  of  yesterday,  and  today's  hurried 
scrawls  grow  constantly  less  legible. 
But  in  characteristic  American  fashion, 
the  solution  comes  promptly.  Already 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
and  women  have  turned  to  Corona, 
and  they  forecast  swift  revolution  in 
the  nation's  writing  habits. 

As  soon  as  you  know  Corona  you  under- 
stand why  it  has  outgrown  two  factories 
and  now  occupies  this  big,  new,  modern 
plant.  Six  pounds  of  compact  writing 
efficiency,  Corona  goes  with  you  and 
works  for  you  anywhere,  inviting  you 
by  its  simplicity  to  do  much  of  your  own 
typing;  and  the  neat  legibility  of  the  work 
— letters  as  intimate  as  you  like — clean, 
businesslike  copy  with  carbon  records  if 
you  wish — these  are  but  high  spots  in 
Corona's  roster  of  reasons  why. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Gtoton.N.Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority     quickly     becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Does  He  Receive 
Your  Letters? 
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Thousands  of  letters  to  soldiers 
po astray  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  P.  O.  Department.  The 
causes  are  illegible,  incom- 
plete addresses,  and  the  fact 
that  no  soldier  has  a  fixed 
address.    The  remedy  is 

LECKY'S  CORRECTLY 
ADDRESSED  WAR  ENVELOPES 

For  writing  soldiers  and  sailors 

Printed    for    each    Cantonment. 

Training  Camp,  the   Navy,  and 

for  Expeditionary  Forces.    V'ou 

fill  in  the  blank  spaces  and  the 

letter  follows    him.      Usefulness 

apparent  on  sight. 

Package  30  envelopes  with  5  gummed 
labels  for  packages  sent  postpaid  for  25c. 
In  ordering  give  your  boy's  address  and  branch  of  service. 
ROBERT  LECKY,  Jr.,  Box  915,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
Soldiers  are  sending  them  to  their  home-folks.  Wanted 
more  distributors  among  stationers,  drug,  cigar  and  de- 
partment stores. 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 

b  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right- 
, down-to-t!:e-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  ho.v  to  get  ahea  I  in  bu-ine  s  through 
practical  application  of  th  ■  definite  plans 
she  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.     Send  for  it  to  day. 

uino.    cloth,    illustrated,    joj    pp..   it. SO 
net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
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SEXOLOGY  1 

by  William  H.    Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  E 
way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  E 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  E 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  1 

I    All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  § 

I        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  \ 

i     $2.00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  \ 

E    Wjite  for  "Other  People's  Opinions*1  and  Table  of  Contents.  E 
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Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


swings  such  a  peck-of-pleasure  into  the  day's 
work  and  the  night's  content  that  you  can't 
any  more  afford  to  be  without  it  than  you 
could  profitably  auction  off  your  left  arm! 
Turn  a  trick  in  your  own  favor  before  the 
clock  strikes!  Make  P.  A.  your  little  old  pal; 
play  the  smoke  game  with  both  hands! 


Copyrighf1918by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 


m&s&z&< 


Ring-in  on  P.  A.  if  your  smokeappetite 
is  howling-hungry  for  quality  tobacco! 


Make  a  break  for  some  Prince  Albert  and  plug- 
the-gap-that-gets-your-smokegoat!  For  it's  high- 
gear  happiness  and  content  that  P.  A.  certainly  will 
pass  your  way!  And,  you'll  ta'ie  such  a  shine  to 
its  refreshing  flavor,  and  fragrance,  and  coolness! 

Gee,  how  Prince  Albert  does  listen  these  days! 
And,  P.  A.'s  so  satisfying!  Hooks-a-hold  right 
into  the  high  top  notch  of  your  keenest  smoke- 
needs — and  nails  down  the  job  ro  your  delight 
through  thick  and  thin! 


You  never  do  tire  of  P.  A. 
You're  just  as  full  of  that  lead- 
me-to-it  spirit  at  7  a.  m.  as  you 
were  at  10.30  the  night  before! 
Set  that  down  to  Prince  Albert 
quality  that's  all  yours  for  the 
say-so 


i 


Prince  Albert  is  to  be  had  in  toppy 
red  bags  and  tidy  red  tins;  in  hand- 
some pound  and  half  pound  tin 
humidors  —  and — in  that  clever, 
practical  pound  crystal-glass 
humidor  with  sponge-moistener 
top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition. 


And,  behind  quality  is  Prince  Albert's  exclusive 
patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch. 
That  means  you  can  smoke  your  fill  without  a 
come-back!  Just  get  the  gladnoise  of  P.  A.  quali- 
ty, and,  P.  A.  freedom  from  bite — and  you'll  take 
the  knock  out  of  your  smokemotor! 

• 

Tell  you  straight,  you're  saying  something  when 

you  demand  Prince  Albert,  for  the  tidy  red  tin  is 
the  certificate   of  membership   in   the  hugest 
smokefraternity  the  world  ever 
knew!     Smokepals  by  the  thou- 
sand any  way  you  travel. 


Scrap  -  your  -  smoke  -  past ! 
Clamp  your  taste-o-meter  on 
some  Prince  Albert  and  find  out 
at  a  right-pretty-quick-gait  how 
you  and  P.  A.  will  mix! 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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me  lifro  to  stop  it,  and  I  have  stopt  it. 
There  are  to  be  ao  more  executions  of 
American  boys  in  France,  so  that's  all 
sell  led.  1  just  fixt  it.  all  up  for  you  here, 
60  cheer  up!" 

"You  did?"  said  the  boy  hopefully, 
doubtfully.  And  then  came  in  two  Ameri- 
cans followed  by  a  poUit  carrying  their 
equipment,  and,  of  all  things,  a  gun!  He 
was  off  again  when  he  saw  that.  "Here 
thev  are!  they've  got  me  now,  they've  got 
me!" 

WC11,  the  pastor  saw  it  was  up  to  him  to 
make  good  his  statement,  so  he  descended 
on  the  poor  poilu  like  a  whirlwind,  talking 
in  American  for  the  boy's  sake,  in  French 
for  the  poilu.  He  grabbed  him  by  the 
shoulder,  BWUng  him  around,  shook  him 
until  he  dropt  the  gun  in  staring  terror, 
thinking  the  pastor  was  one  of  the  patients, 
no  doubt ;  picked  up  the  gun  and  threatened 
to  smash  the  poor  little  inoffensive  bran- 
cardier  (French  ambulance  man),  finally 
jammed  the  gun  back  into  his  arms,  and 
rushed  him  pell-mell  out  of  the  door. 

"See?"  said  he,  "They  won't  touch  you 
now.     I've  fixt  it." 

And  the  man  with  the  obsession  gulped 
and  said  "Thanks." 

Next  morning  the  pastor  went  back. 
The  man  was  sitting  up  in  bed  devouring  a 
huge  tray  of  food,  cheerful,  happy.  'They 
didn't  come  this  morning,"  he  greeted  the 
pastor.  "They  didn't  come.  You  sure 
did  fix  it,  sir.  What  were  they  going  to 
shoot  me  for?  I  haven't  got  it  straight 
yet  —and  how  did  you  do  it?" 

"Now,  never  mind,  son.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  did  not  ask  them.  I  didn't  want 
any  argument.  I  was  sent  here  to  stop  it 
and  I  did,  so  don't  worry  about  it  any 
more." 

"Yes,  sir!  thanks  awfully!"  He  even 
chuckled.  "You  must  have  surprized  'em 
by  the  way  that  French  guy  stept  around 
last  night." 

By  way  of  epilog:  the  pastor  and  the 
midicin-en-chef  went  around  this  afternoon 
talking  over  cases.  When  they  came  into 
the  room  of  the  American  boy,  the  doctor 
said:  "Say,  some  officer  came  into  this 
place  last  night  and  told  that  boy  some- 
thing. The  guard  said  the  officer  himself 
was  crazy,  but  whatever  he  told  the  boy 
worked — he  is  hungry  to-day,  cheerful, 
wants  a  bath,  and  will  be  well  very  soon. 
I  wish—" 

Well,  there's  the  story — and  to  top  it  off, 
the  pastor's  conscience  troubles  him  for  the 
falsehood  he  told  the  boy,  but  I  doubt  not 
that  fib  will  go  down  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger. 

An  usually  good  "close-up"  of  a  case  of 
poisoning  by  the  famous  Teutonic  mustard 
gas — which  is  considered  strong  medicine, 
even  if  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  our  own  gas  experts  have  surpassed 
it — is  given  in  a  letter  from  Private  Earl 
Magee,  of  New  Orleans,  reprinted  in  The 
Times-Picayune. 

Mr.  Magee  breaks  the  news  to  his  parents 
in  this  very  gentle,  not  to  say  cheerful, 
manner : 

"This  letter  is  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
progressing  nicely  and  am  thoroughly 
enjoying  life.  My  sojourn  in  the  hospital 
is  quite  a  rest  for  me,  and  I  must  say  a 
much-needed  one,  even  tho  I  was  admitted 
after  suffering  from  gas-poisoning.  It  is 
quite  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the  noise 
of  battle  with  its  heavy  roar  of  guns  on 
1  lie  fighting-front  and  from  the  discomforts 


of  sleeping  in  dugouts  while  cats,  nil-,  and 
cooties  did  their  l>e>t  to  entertain  you. 

For  the  first  few  nights  in  the  hospital  I 
honestly  couldn't  sleep  on  Che  soft  beds.  1 
was  bo  accustomed  to  straw  in  the  hay-loft  s, 
the  hard  boards  in  a  dugout,  or  the  ground 
out  in  the  Open  that  1  couldn't  rest  on  an 
honest-to-goodness  bed. 

1  thought    that   I    was  a  "dead   one" 

several    limes    while   at    the  Front    the    last 

time,  but  luck  was  with  me  until  the  gas 

disabled  me  for  a  while.  The  1 1  mis  came 
pretty  near  Bending  me  "west"  when  they 
sent  over  a  large  quantity  of  mustard  gas 
on  the  night  of  May  27.  The  gas  pene- 
trated the  dugout  and  caught  me  while  1 
was  sleeping.  A  gas  sentry  was  supposed 
to  be  on  duty  there  but  for  some  reason  was 
not  posted  that  night. 

And  the  smell  of  that  gas  was  awful!  It 
is  strong  enough  in  reality  to  knock  you 
out  for  good  if  you  get  much  of  it.  But 
that  smell  the  worst  of  all.  At  firsl  I 
thought  that  I  had  come  out  unhurt,  but 
later  on  in  the  day  my  body  showed  the 
effects  of  the  gas.  The  si  off  penetrated  my 
clothing  and  left  its  mark  on  me.  Also 
my  eyes  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  it. 
Thus  the  day  after  I  was  forced  to  go  to 
the  hospital. 

I  passed  through  two  field  -  hospitals 
before  reaching  a  French  hospital  for  gas 
patients.  There  I  remained  three  days. 
Then  I  was  taken  away  in  an  ambulance  to 
a  small  French  city  and  placed  aboard  a 
French  hospital  train.  And  that  was  a 
ride.  Our  train  pulled  out  at  11  o'clock  at 
night.  We  rode  all  night  and  all  day, 
reaching  Paris  at  about  dusk.  After  ar- 
riving we  were  rushed  to  a  base  hospital  in 
Paris.  And  that  was  one  time  I  could 
sleep  on  a  hospital  bed,  for  I  was  so  tired 
and  weary  from  the  long  trip. 

But  even  here  our  sleep  was  broken. 
About  midnight  I  was  startled  by  the 
shrill  cry  of  a  siren  whistle.  It  was  warning 
Paris  that  Boche  airplanes  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city.  At  the  hospital  we 
were  rushed  to  the  cellar,  where  we  re- 
mained two  hours.  Then  the  "all  clear" 
signal  was  given  and  we  went  back  to  our 
beds,  muttering  threats  of  vengeance 
against  the  Boche  for  disturbing  our  peace- 
ful sleep  at  such  unholy  hour  of  night. 

After  two  days  and  nights  in  the  Paris 
hospital  a  number  of  us  were  placed  on  a 
real  American  hospital  train.  The  United 
States  War  Department  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  method  of  transporting 
the  wounded  from  the  Front  to  the  different 
hospitals.  On  this  train  we  had  every 
possible  convenience.  The  Red  Cross  is 
certainly  to  be  praised  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  takes  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 

My  trip  ended  at  Hospital  24  after 
riding  on  the  American  hospital  train  part 
of  the  day  and  until  10  o'clock  at  night. 
Imagine  my  surprize  when,  alighting  from 
the  truck,  1  saw  Sam  Lampton,  of  Tyler- 
town,  Miss.,  who  was  with  the  hospital 
force.  He  is  the  second  man  I  have  seen 
within  the  last  year  that  I  had  known 
before  enlisting  in  the  Army.  Emmet 
Robins,  of  Tylertown,  and  George  Ben 
Lampton,  William  Lampton,  and  Charlie 
Foster,  all  of  Columbia,  Miss.,  are  of  the 
hospital  force  here  and  visited  me. 

There  is  no  use  in  worrying  about  me. 
It  won't  be  long  before  I  can  be  marked 
duty.  We  are  being  treated  royally  by 
the  nurses  and  doctors,  and  have  been  so 
at  every  hospital  we  went  through.  It 
was  great  to  see  real  American  nurses  and 
doctors  again  and  cheered  us  up  con- 
siderably. I've  met  boys  in  this  hospital 
unit  from  all  parts  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.     They     treat     me     fine.     Sam 


Copyright  191R.  by 
The  Goodyi  ar  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


A  Suggestion 
For  You 

Have  your  repair 
shop  put  Neolin 
Soles  or  Neolin  half- 
soles  on  your  worn 
shoes.  This  is  one 
way  to  find  out  how 
good  Neolin  Soles 
are. 


s 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Created  by  Science — to  be 
what  soles  ought  to  be.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
for  men  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere  for 
re-soling  and  half-soling. 
Always  marked:   rieoJin 

See  displays  in  shop  windows 

The  Goody  ear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 
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DEMOCRACY'S 

demands  a  car  that  is  there — for  the  day  shift,  for 
the  night  shift,  for  the  double  shift — twenty-four 
hours  a  day — a  slim,  trim,  powerful  machine  that 
travels  on  slender  rations,  obeys  your  command 
with  military  promptness  and  covers  a  maximum 
of  distance  in  a  minimum  of  time. 

These  qualities  have  earned  for  this  Oldsmobile 
the  title  of  the  Loyalty  Eight. 

It  is  the  great  success  in  a  light-weight  eight- 
cylinder  car  at  a  moderate  price.  The  two-phase 
feature  of  its  58-horsepower  V-type  motor  enables 
you  to  travel  at  any  modest  speed  (first  phase) 
from  one  or  two  to  twenty  miles  an  hour  on  high 
gear,  conserving  gasoline.  Then,  when  the  need 
for  speed  arises  (second  phase),  step  on  the  accel- 
erator and  go! 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

Ixmobilt 

Sets  the  pace 
21  st  Year 

"The  Loyalty  Eight 


£3 


iT 
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'/"We  are  advertised 
^V  by  our  loving  friends' 


Mellin's 
Food 


«* 


c/"&OTVfcrose,  a&a.. 


Mellin's  Food, 
prepared  with  milk,  j 
is  a  complete  food  j 
for  an  infant.  By  j 
simply  varying  the  j 
proportions  in  its 
preparation  it  can  i 
he  adapted  to  chil-  j 
|  dren  of  all  ages. 

Write    today  for  our  helpful 
book,  "The  Care  and  Feed- 
ing of  Infants,"  also  a 
Free  Trial  Bottle  of 
Mellin's  Food 


Mellin's  Food  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


LetCuticuraBe 

YourBeautyDoctor 

All  druRRlets :  Soap  25.  Ointment  2T>  A  BO,  Talcum  25. 
8amplo  each  froo  of  "Cutlcura,  Dept,  6B,  Boston." 

rMTrn  a  business 

m   a  |  ^j     l    ^^1  Jt^     of  your  own  and  earn  big 


annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making;  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  tor  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hair  never 

falls   from    ■ 

i  lean    healthy 

I  lip,      It    \  .Mir 

hail  li  woi tli  the 
prii  e  ol  .i  good  in  ii  h 
buy  SAN1  I  \\. 

Price  $2  up 

SANITAX  BRUSH  CO. 
2371  S.  Wabash  Ave   i 


comes  in  every  night  to  see  me  and  brings 
fresh  cherries  and  oranges.  I  was  luck\  to 
get  into  a  hospital  made  up  of  '  'Dixie"  at- 
tendants for  it  makes  me  feel  more  at 
home.  Now  don't  worry  about  me.  I'll 
be  all  right  in  a  few  days  and  can  rejoin  my 
regiment.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  cure  gas 
cases.  It  doesn't  seem  natural  to  be  so  far 
back  of  the  lines.  Everything  is  so  quiet. 
I  actually  miss  the  roar  of  heavy  guns  and 
the  bursts  of  shells  and  grenades. 

Our  work  over  here  isn't  easy,  but  it 
has  its  compensations.  Altho  we  may  not 
particularly  fancy  some  of  the  jobs  in  the 
trenches  at  times,  we  usually  look  back  upon 
them  without  bitterness.  They  were  for 
the  cause.  But  it  appeals  to  a  man's  pride 
when  he  thinks  that  after  the  war  he  can 
look  back  into  the  past  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  time  he  spent  on  the  battle-line  in 
France  during  the  world's  greatest  war — 
treasures  in  a  soldier's  memory.  But  best 
of  all,  he  can  have  a  clear  conscience 
which  will  speak:  "You  were  a  man." 

I  presume  the  United  States  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  fact  that  the  boys  of 
America  are  proving  themselves  equal 
to  the  best  German  soldiers  and  can 
hold  their  own  with  the  crack  Teutonic 
regiments. 


SOUTHERN  HOSPITALITY  SENDS  A 
CAR  OF  FLOUR  TO  FRANCE.  —  Hern- 
don,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  has  dis- 
covered a  way  of  extending  its  hospitality, 
which  seems  to  be  of  the  true  Southern 
sort,  across  the  sea  and  right  into  the  midst 
of  the  French  families  that  need  it  most. 
In  three  days  the  people  subscribed  the 
wheat  for  a  car  of  flour,  the  local  milling 
company  ground  it  free  for  its  part,  and 
one  of  the  local  baking  companies  con- 
tributed sacks  to  put  it  in.  It  is  now  on 
its  way,  a  gift  to  France. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  just  beginning 
all  over  the  country.  Perhaps  Herndon, 
suggests  one  of  the  citizens  who  promoted 
the  movement  to  give  a  car  of  flour  to 
France,  may  have  started  a  campaign  that 
other  wheat-raising  communities  will  follow. 
It  was  easier  than  he  imagined  would  be 
possible;  farmers,  millers,  and  bakers  were 
glad  to  cooperate  in  filling  the  car.  Then 
they  all  got  together  for  a  little  community 
celebration;  and,  after  listening  to  stirring 
stories  from  France,  brought  by  two  in- 
valided French  officers,  says  the  Herndon 
Observer: 

The  band  played  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  the  Sunday-school  escort 
led  (lit1  way  to  the  ear  at  the  station  and 
the  trucks  of  flour  which  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  of  Iienulon  and 
vicinity  to  the  glorious  sufferers  of  France 
who  bad  sacrificed  so  much.  The  service 
of  dedication  was  performed  by  "Rev. 
Pearse  Pinch.  The  first  sack  was  loaded 
by  ex-Governor  Montague,  who  kindly 
officiated  in  the  place  of  Governor  Davis. 
The  Pathe"  weeklj  made  films  for  a  moving 
picture  which  if  is  hoped  will  be  the  means 
of  getting  the  suggestion  to  not  only  all 
through  Virginia,  but  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Heavy. — "  My  daughter  is  going  to  Pro- 
fessor Wombat,  the  eminenl  pianist." 

•"  How  's   his   tOUCh? 

"  IVeilv  Btrong.      '.'our  dollars  a  lesson." 
— Kant~ct6  City  Journal. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Hair-Raising  Russia. — What  the  Bol- 
sheviki  need  from  the  United  States  is 
fewer  commissions  and  more  safety  razors. 
■ — Washington  Post. 


Retiring  Ways. — By  this  time  there  is 
not  much  about  strategic  retreats  that  the 
Crown  Prince  has  not  thoroughly  learned. 

— Washington  Evening  Star. 


Precedent. — She  (considering  vacation) 
— "I  wonder  who  started  this  fad  of  going 
to  the  mountains,  anyway?  " 

He — "  Mohammed,  I  believe." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Can't  Be  Done. — "  A  man  betrays  his- 
se'f  by  braggin',"  said  Uncle  Eben. 
"  When  I  hears  a  man  tellin'  'bout  how 
easy  he  kin  drive  a  mule,  I  knows  right  eff 
he  ain't  no  reg'lar  mule-driver." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Alms  in  Secret. — "  You  must  be  crazy, 
Isabel.  I've  asked  you  repeatedly  to  be 
economical,  and  yet  you  go  and  order  the 
most  expensive  fur  coat  in  the  shop." 

"  Well  I  don't  mind  being  economical, 
but  I  do  object  to  looking  economical." 
— Ldfe. 


A  Strange  World. — Harassed  Deco- 
rator— "  I'm  very  sorry,  mum,  I  'aven't 
been  able  to  paper  your  two  top  bedrooms. 
They  took  away  my  last  man  a  week  ago 
for  the  Army.  Seems  to  me  they  think 
more  of  this  'ere  war  than  they  do  of  paper- 
'anging. '  '■ — Punch. 


Flatly  Impossible. — "  Yes,"  said  Simp- 
kins,  "  I  want  to  do  ray  bit,  of  course,  so  1 
thought  I'd  raise  some  potatoes." 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  would  do  that,"  said 
Smith,  "  but  when  I  looked  up  the  way  to 
do  it  I  found  that  potatoes  have  to  be 
planted  in  hills,  and  our  yard  is  perfectly 
flat." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Make  a  Good  Job  of  It.—"  Have  the 
boys  in  Crimson  Gulch   quit    drinking?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bronco  Bob. 

"  Then  where  do  all  these  bottles  come 
from  that  are  smashed  in  the  road?  " 

"  They're  the  proof.  An  empty  bottle 
is  a  sure  sign  somebody  has  quit  drinking. 
Some  folks  quit  over  an'  over  again." 
■ — Washington  Star. 


Wow! — Now  that  Doc  Davis  has  begun 
his  revelations,  the  Kaiser  may  realize  how 
sharper  than  an  ulcerated  tooth  it  is  to  have 
a  thankless  dentist.  We  should  have  liked 
to  have  held  the  Doc's  job  and,  when  it 
appeared  necessary  to  draw  the  haisi  rliche 
molar,  warble  as  we  closed  down  on  the 
forceps,  "  The  yanks  are  coming,  the  yanks 
are  coining!" — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Indian  Giver. — Queen  Mary  sent  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet  that  had  been  presented  to 
her  to  a  soldiers'  hospital.  To  show  their 
appreciation,  the  inmates  commissioned 
one  of  their  Dumber  to  stand  at  the  hospital 
gate  the  following  morning,  holding  the 
gift,  when  the  queen  passed.  He  did  so — 
with  rather  unexpected  results.  Queen 
Mary,  seated  in  her  car.  saw  the  soldier 
standing  there,  bouquet  in  hand,  and  as- 
suming that  he  wished  to  present  it  to  her. 
she  reached  OUl  and  took  it .  After  she  had 
thanked  him,  her  ear  passed  on. 

The    soldier    stood    quite    dumfounded 
then  recovering  his  speech,  he  said:    *'  Well, 
.•site's  pinched  "em."  —  Boston  Transcript. 


Looks    That    Way. — Tommy    (who    lias 
been   wounded  for  the  fourth  tkne)      'I 

know  what  it  means,  mate;  them  I  Inns 
don't  want  me  at  this  war !  " — London 
Opinion. 


Indiscreet. — A  creel,  says  the  dictionary, 
is  a  basket  for  lobsters  or  fish. 

If  these  dictionaries  aren't  careful  what 
they  say  we  will  have  to  censor  them.  New 
York  Em  ning  Sun. 


Only    an   Ice-Box. — Amok — "  I   thought 

you  could  keep  a  secret." 

M  \m:i.  "•  Well,  1  kept  it  for  a  week. 
Do  you  think  I'm  a  cold-storage  plant?  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Hard  on  the  Object. — "  My  teacher  gave 
me  an  awful  call-down  because  I  used  inter 
for  intern.  Was  that  such  a  bad  mistake, 
pop?  " 

11  W'ell,  my  son,  I  would  call  it  a  grave 
sort  of  mistake." — Baltimore  American. 


Spotted. — The  identity  of  the  man  whose 
cat  got  her  head  fast  in  the  cream  pitcher 
is  believed  to  have  been  established  by  re- 
cent European  events.  You  remember 
he  cut  the  cat's  head  off  to  save  the  pitcher, 
and  then  broke  the  pitcher  to  get  the  head 
out.  Indications  are  that  he  was  a  German 
superman  of  the  Junker  type. — New  York 
World. 


The  Old  Girl's  Revenge 

(And  How  She  Took  It) 

You  are  old.  Father  William, 
The  young  man  crii  <l . 

— Robert  Sou  they. 

"  You    are    old,    Mother    Williams,"    the 
young  girl  cried, 
"  And  you  ought  to  be  feeble  and  gray, 
But    you're   looking   as   young    as    I'm 
looking  myself  ! 
Now  how  do  you  do  it,  I  pray?  " 

"  I    fail    to    see   why,"    Mother    Williams 
replied 
As  she  kicked  up  ber  heels  in  the  air, 
"  I  fail  to  see  why  I  should  dress  like  a 
frump 
When  the  styles  are  so  easy  to  wear!  " 

"You    are    old,    Mother    Williams,"    the 
young  girl  cried, 
"And  '  pleasures  with  you  pass  away  ' 
(As  Southey  remarked  in  the  days  that 
are  gone) ; 
So  why  are  you  pleasant,  I  pray?  " 

"Well,     Southey    was     wrong,"     Mother 
Williams  replied; 
"  I  motor  and  movie  and  skate, 
And    dance    and    play    cards — which    is 
pleasure  enough 
To  last  for  a  while,  I  would  state." 

"  You    are    old.    Mother    Williams,"    the 
young  girl  cried, 
"But  with  all  of  the  youngsters  you 
play; 
You  dance  with  my  brothers  and  flirt 
with  my  beau, 
And    I    wish    that    you'd    stop    right 


away 


"  Now,  see  here,   my  good  girl,"   Mother 
Williams  replied, 
"  That's  thrice  you  have  said  that  I'm 
old; 
And  I'll  many  your  beau  to  repay  you 
for  that!  " 
(And  she  did,  I  am  credibly  told.) 
— K.  L.  Roberts,  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 
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the  Country's  SerzJtc 


GEM 

DAMASKEENE 

RAZOR 

Khaki 
Service    Outfit 

Blades  included  in  out- 
fit are  in  dust  and  rust 
proof,  wax  paper  wrap- 
ped  package,  sealed 

Separate  set 

Gem  Blades 

7  for  50c 


Wherever  Duty  calls — in 
the  training  camps,  in  the 
trenches,  on  the  seas — the 
GEM  Service  Outfit  in  its 
natty  little  suit  of  Khaki 
is  the  universal  favorite 
among  "our  boys."  Strong, 
light,  'convenient  —  fits  in 
anywhere;  equipped  with 
the  wonderful,  keen-cut- 
ting GEM  Damaskeene 
Blades  that  assure  a  quick, 
smooth,  comfortable  shave 
under    any    circumstances. 


More  than  twenty-five  years  old — 
Millions  of  Gems  in  use  today 


$100 


i 


without 
Trench 
Mirror 


Gem  Military 
Outfit  includes 
razor  complete 
with  seven  Gem 
Damaskeene  Blades 
and  Stropping 
Handle. 

(Add  joe  for  Canada) 


$1 


with 
Trench 
Mirror 


35 


Complete 
Compact 


Ask    for    the    GEM    at    your 
dealer,  or  the  Post  Exchange, 
Camp    Canteens,    or     Quarter- 
master's Depot. 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch.  591  St.  Catharine  St.,  W.t  Montreal 


— 
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—  JUST  PUBLISHED  — 

THE  LIFE  OF  GOD  IN  THE 
LIFE    OF    HIS     WORLD 

by  JAMES  MORRIS  WHITON,  Ph.D. 

Focuses  the  light  of  modern  thought  on  such  difficult 
theological  problems  as 

Who  and  What  is  God  ? 

Is   He   One,  or   Three,  or   Three 

in  One? 
How    Does    He    Reveal    Himself 

to  Man  ? 
What  is  His  Relation  to  Our  Daily 
Life  of  Work,  and  Rest,  and  Play? 
These  questions  are  answered   in  practical  anil  easily 
understandable  form.    A  broad,  humanizing, "thought- 
compelling  book.         um<>.    Cloth .  <•>•' ,  by  mail,  64c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Earn  Fifteen  to  Twenty- 
five  Dollars  Daily 

By  Selling  Our   New  Liberty  Map  of  the 
War  Zone,  Just   Ready. 

Endorsed  by  the  Chief  of  Division  of  Maps,  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  Inspector-General  of  the  Army; 
Secretary  of  United  States  Geographic  Board;  Sec- 
retary Lansing;  General  Crowder,  etc.,  etc.  Most 
complete  single-sheet  map  made;  scale  eight  miles 
to  the  inch.  Locating  n.ooo  towns,  also  highways, 
steam  and  electric  railways,  fortresses,  hills,  places 
of  military  importance,  canals,  rivers,  etc..  etc.  The 
detail  map  every  relative  needs  to  follow  the  boy  at 
the  front.  A  place  awaiting  it  on  every  office  and 
Schoolroom  wall.  Sells  wherever  a  service  flag  is 
shown.     Liberal  terms,  quick  sales.     Address 

Mr.  HADLEY,  c.o.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


litre  arc  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  (hat  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  si  tidy  these  four 
books   is   the    best    life    insurance    policy  a 


man  or  woman  tan  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  arid  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
si  rength  from  day  to  day. 


How  to  Live 

fly  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  /)/-.  Eugene  Lyman 
l'i\k.  Authi "  !/•■' I  by  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  <>f 
the  Life  Extension  in  tit  lite 
lindorsnl  by  phyrii  i. in*  and 

health  authorities  rvery- 

•  hi  "  Will  ni.ikr  von  nvrr 
and  add  vrarn  to  votir  life. 
Over  100,000  copies  sold. 

Bv  mail.  $1.1 .' 


The  Influence  of  the 

Mind  on  the  Body 

lh  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 
eminent  neurologist.  An 
Intimate  and  clear! 

ed  talk  on  this  much 

discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  In- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
By  mini,  •■  1  1  ruts 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  II.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  1 1  'i  the  heart 

ami  Its  ailments, shov 
how  to  care  for  and 
all  disorders  of  the  dn  il- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  '" 

a  healthy  old  age. 

B   "uui.fi.37 


Nerves  in 

Order 

By  Alfred  T.  Schofield. 
M.D..  M.R.C.S.E.  A 
sane,  practical  hook  on  the 
causes  of  nervous  troubles 
and  the  means  by  which 
they    maj     '"■    avoided, 

Will  do  wondei  9    tor  you 
physically  and  mentally. 
111.11/.  $1 ,1 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    ALLIED    OFFENSIVE 

July  31. — British  casualties  for  the  month 
are  reported  to  have  totaled  67,291. 
Premier    Clemenceau's    U Homme    Libre 
estimates     German     losses     since     the 
beginning  of  the  war  at  4,760,000. 

French  report  notes  the  taking  of  the* 
village  of  Seringes-et-Nesles  by  Amer- 
ican troops. 

The  German  report  claims  the  repulse  of 
costly  Allied  attacks  and  the  taking  of 
24,000  prisoners  since  July  15. 

August  1. — General  Mangin's  French- 
American  army  advances  on  a  twelve- 
mile  front  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Champagne  salient,  taking  Cramoiselh. 
Meuniere  Wood,  and  Cierges. 

Berlin  reports  the  repulse  of  repeated 
French  "partial  attacks,"  east  of  Fere- 
en-Tardenois. 

August  2. — French  reports  note  the 
abandonment  of  the  German  positions 
and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  enemy 
between  Fere-en-Tardenois  and  Ville- 
en-Tardenois,  the  entrance  of  Soissons, 
the  crossing  of  the  Crise,  and  the  taking 
of  Coulonges,  Goussancourt,  Villers- 
Agi*on,  Ville-en-Tardenois,  Gueux,  and 
Thillois.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
advance  between  Dormans  and  Reims. 
Berlin  reports  "useless  attacks"  by  the 
Allied  forces  between  Soissons  and 
Fere-en-Tardenois,  which  resulted  in 
"complete  failure."  British  and  French 
tanks  which  crossed  the  German  front 
lines  are  said  to  have  been  shot  to  piec<  - 
by  the  German  artillery. 

August  3. — Allied  forces  advance  on  a 
thirty-one  mile  front  toward  the  Yesle 
River,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
Allied  line  extends  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Aisne  and  of  the  Yeslc  from 
Soissons  to  Fismes.  East  of  Fismes  the 
line  runs  north  of  Courville,  Branscourt. 
Courcelles,  and  Ckampigny.  At  some 
points  the  Allied  advance  is  as  much 
as  six  miles,  and  more  than  fifty  villages 
are  retaken  from  the  Germans. 

London  reports  the  taking  of  German 
positions  in  the  Albert  sector,  including 
most  of  the  ground  held  by  the  enemy 
west  of  the  Ancre  River. 

August  4. — London  reports  a  German  re- 
treat of  six  miles  on  a  ten-mile  front 
between  Montdidier  and  Moreuil  near 
Amiens,  and  British  patrols  reach  the 

Ancre  River  between  Dcrnancourt  and 
Hamel. 

In  the  Aisne-Marne  salient,  according  to 
the  French  reports.  Fismes  is  taken  by 
the  Allies,  whose  forces  reach  the  Voir 
to  the  east  and  cross  the  river  in  several 
places.  The  Germans  are  forced  to 
abandon  positions  on  the  left  hank  of 
the   A\re.     Tlie   Aisne   is   crossed   be- 

t weiii  Soissons  and  B-enizel,  and  the 
Fiench  make  further  gains  northwest  of 
Reims.  The  Germans  are  reported  to 
be  burning  huge  stores  of  supplies. 

General  Pershing  reports  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  driven  in  confusion   beyond 

the  Yesle.  8,400  prisoners  and  133  guns 
being  taken  by  American  troops  aione. 
"The   full   fruits   of    victory,"    he   BS 

""were  reaped  to-day.*' 

Berlin  reports  withdrawal  "without 
enemy  interference"  on  the  Ancre, 
and  being  "in  fighting  contact  with  the 

enemy  '*  on  1  he  Yesle. 

Augusl  .">.  -The  Germans  make  a  third 
defensive  withdrawal  without  Allied 
pressure,  falling  back  on  a  half-mile 
from    north  of   I  .a    Ha- 

The  Allied  advance  between  Soissons  and 
Reims  Blows  down  while  Allied  ^ins 
batter  German  defenses  north  of  the 
\  esle. 
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Berlin  reports  a  withdrawal  in  aocor- 
danoe  with  orders  to  the  north  <>r  the 
Vesle  before  a  strong  Allied  attack  <>n 
Fismes. 

August  6. — Premier  Clemenceau  announces 
that  the  Allied  counter-offensive  has 
wiped  out  the  German  salient  between 
Soissons  and  Reims  and  has  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  more  than  35, (MX)  prison- 
ers and  700  guns. 
General  Foch  is  made  a  Marshal  of 
France  and  General  lVtain  receives  the 
.Military  Medal. 
French  and  American  forces  retain  their 
hold  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Vesle, 
repulsing  German  counter-attacks. 

8      AMERICAN    REPORTS 

July  30. — Major-Genera]  James  G.  Har- 
bord,  who  commanded  the  brigade  of 
Marines  in  the  earlier  fighting  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  is  appointed  head  of 
the  supply  service  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France. 

August  3. — General  Pershing  is  awarded 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  French  Government. 

It  is  announced  that  the  First  Army  Corps, 
commanded  by  Major-General  Hunter 
Liggett,  occupied  the  center  of  the 
Allied  forces  which  drove  in  the.  Ger- 
man salient  on  the  Marne. 

EVENTS    IN    RUSSIA 

July  30.  —  It  is  announced  that  Field- 
Marshal  von  Eichhorn  and  his  adjutant, 
Captain  von  Dressier,  were  killed  by  a 
bomb  in  Kief. 

July  31. — A  Moscow  dispatch  reports  that 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  in  a  surprize  at- 
tack, have  captured  the  large  railway- 
bridge  at  Syzran  in  the  Volga  region, 
securing  to  them  communication  with 
Siberia. 

August  2. — Reports  from  Shanghai  an- 
nounce that  Bolshevik  forces  north  of 
Vladivostok  have  received  reenforce- 
ments. 

Western  Siberia,  according  to  a  Stock- 
holm report,  has  been  entirely  cleared 
of  Bolsheyiki.  In  eastern  Siberia  the 
Bolsheviki  hold  only  Irkutsk.  Czechs 
now  operating  in  the  Ural  region  num- 
ber 00.000.  Cossacks  to  the  number 
of  loO.OOO  have  joined  forces  with  the 
Czechs,  it  is  stated. 

The  arrest  of  Maxim  Gorky,  the  Russian 
author  and  revolutionary,  has  been 
ordered  by  an  investigating  commission 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  says  a  dis- 
patch from  Copenhagen. 

Hoegluud,  leader  of  the  Swedish  Socialist 
Left,  states  in  an  interview  published  in 
Stockholm  that  Austrian  troops  in  the 
Ukraine  are  aiding  the  peasants  in  the 
revolt  against  German  rule,  and  have 
supplied  them  with  arms,  including 
ar  tillerj-. 

August  5. — Entente  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  Russia,  before  leaving  Vologda 
for  Kandalaska,  declared  that  their 
countries  did  not  desire  to  maintain  any 
sort  of  connection  with  the  Soviet 
Government  so  long  as  that  Govern- 
ment was  supporting  "the  German 
Junker  party  on  Russian  soil,"  states 
the  Russian  newspaper  Pravda,  as 
quoted  by  German  newspapers. 

August  6. — Swedish  press  report  rumors 
of  a  plot  to  kill  Lenine. 

Official  announcement  is  made  of  the 
landing  of  Allied  forces,  naval  and 
military,  at  Archangel  on  August  2. 

It  is  reported  from  Moscow,  by  way  of 
Berlin,  that  the  Bolshevik  Government 
is  considering  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Japan. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  cholera  cases 
in  Petrograd,  according  to  the  Frem- 
denblatt,  of  Hamburg,  which  reports 
that  up  to  last  Saturday  over  1,100 
deaths  had  occurred. 
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VOl"  should  buy  these  two  small 
■1  books  in  which  all  the  Common 
American  and  European  butterflies 
and  moths  are  reproduced  in  their 
natural  colors  with  their  common 
and  scientific  names. 
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How  to  find 
the  right  pencil 

You  have  run 
across  a  pencil  now 
and  then  that  suits 
you  to  a  T — makes 
your  work  easier, 
quicker,  more  satis- 
factory. Why  not  be 
sure  of  getting  such  a 
pencil  every  time  ? 

^v  DIXON'S 

"ine  master  drawing  pencil 

has  strong,  firm  leads  that 
save  a  lot  of  resharpening 
— smooth,  responsive  leads 
that  write  with  much  less 
effort.  Made  in  17  degrees 
— 6B  (softest)  to  9H  (hard- 
est). HB  (medium)  is  most 
popular  for  general  work ; 
but  be  sure  to  get  the  degree 
exactly  suited  to  your  work. 

How  to  find  your  grade.    With  the  aid  of 

the  chart  below,  select  the  grade  you  think  you 
should  bave.  If  the  first  is  not  exactly  right, 
next  time  select  a  degree  or  two  softer  or 
harder  as  the  case  maybe.  When  you  have 
found  your  degree,  specify  it  every  time  and 
you  will  be  assured  of  satisfaction  from  then  on. 

Write  us  which  degree  you  want,  or  what 
kind  of  pencil  work  you  do,  enclosing  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  full- 
length  samples  worth  double  the  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
DEPT.41-J  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

£><X><£  Canadian  Es'»W-!»hed 

X.-JV.'-N       Representatives  18Z' 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Out. 


THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

Jul j*  31. — The  Maestricht  newspaper,  Les 
Nouvelles,  says  Liege,  Belgium,  has 
been  fined  for  celebrating  the  success 
of  the  Entente  offensive  on  the  Marne. 

In  well-informed  Roumanian  circles  in 
Paris  it  is  reported  that  Field-Marshal 
von  Mackensen  has  declined  the  German 
High  Command's  suggestion  that  he 
send  troops  to  the  Western  Front,  on 
the  ground  it  would  be  unsafe  to  re- 
move troops,  owing  to  the  excited  state 
of  the  Roumanian  people. 

The  food-crisis  in  Austria  is  almost  over- 
come, says  Food  Minister  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  of 
Vienna. 

August  2. — Zurich  reports  that  German 
Envoy  von  Helfferieh  has  sent  a  note 
to  Trotzky,  stating  that  the  murder 
of  both  General  von  Eichhorn  and 
Count  von  Mirbach  was  organized  in 
Moscow,  and  calling  upon  the  Maximal- 
ist Government  to  "search  out  and 
punish  those  guilty  and  destroy  the  hot- 
beds of  anti-German  intrigue  in  Mos- 
cow and  Petrograd." 

Admiral  von  Holtzendorff,  chief  of  the 
German  Admiralty  Staff,  has  been  re- 
tired for  reasons  of  health,  and"  suc- 
ceeded by  Admiral  Scheer,  commander 
of  the  battle-fleet,  reports  the  semi- 
official Wolff  Bureau.  Admiral  von 
Holtzendorff  recently  tried  to  explain 
the  failure  of  the  ['-boats  to  sink 
American  transports. 

August  4. — Spanish  grippe  is  raging  among 
German  coal-miners,  according  to  the 
Journal  de  Genkve,  with  the  result  that 
no  coal  arrived  in  Switzerland  from 
Germany  for  the  past  four  days. 

August  6. — The  Czech  newspaper,  V  Bnjt/i, 
published  at  Rome,  reports  that  80,000 
Czechs  have  quit  the  Austrian  Army, 
and  are  openly  in  Vienna,  defying  ar- 
rest. ''The  Austrian  Army  of  to-day 
is  in  the  same  state  of  disorganization 
as  was  the  Russian  Army  in  1916," 
declares  the  paper. 

OPERATIONS    IN    AMERICA 

August  3. — Washington  reports  that  draft 
ages  of  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years 
will  be  recommended  to  Congress  in 
the  bill  embodying  the  War  Depart- 
ment's new   man-power  program. 

August  5.— The  $55, 000.000  ship-plant  of 
the  American  International  Ship-build- 
ing Corporation  at  Hog  Island  launches 
its  first  ship.  It  is  christened  the 
Quistconck  by  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

According  to  figures  issued  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Washington, 
only  one  soldier  out  of  twenty  sent  to 
hospitals  for  treatment  dies  of  wounds. 

Provost  Marshal-General  Crowder  asks 
that  the  Government's  man-power  bill 
be  enacted  without  delay,  so  that 
September   5,    next,    may    be    K.xi     as 


registration -day 
men  involved. 


for     the     13.000,000 


August  6. — American  shipyards  launched 
123  ships  in  July,  reports  Washington, 

double  the  output  of  June.  The  total 
tonnage.  (>•'!!.<•  II.  is  a  larger  output 
than  in  any  twelvemonth  prewar 
period  of  our  history — and  a  new  rec- 
ord is  predicted  for  August. 

THE    W  \l(    l\    THE     UR 

July  31 . — Army  a\  iation-fields  at  Wantagh 
and  Mineola  have  been  named  respi 
tively  in  memory  of  Major  Victor 
Raoul  Lufbery,  killed  in  France,  and 
Major  John  PtlTTOJ  Milcliel.  w  ho  died 
in  an  aviation  accident  at  Gerstner 
Field.  La. 

August  l.  —  British  report  twenty-six 
enemy  machines  brought  down,  while 
four  of  their  own  tailed  to  return. 

August  2. — Three    enemj     airplanes    are 
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IT  is  true  that  four 
out  of  five  people 
over    forty    suffer 
from  gum  »  shrinkage, 
or    Pyorrhea   (Riggs' 
Disease).     But  many 
people    even    under 
thirty  have  Pyorrhea. 
Women,    particu- 
larly  after  the  baby 
comes,     are    pecul- 
iarly subject  to  Pyorrhea. 
At  such  time  they  can- 
not be  too  careful  about 
their  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  commences 
with  tender  gums,  or 
with  gum-bleeding,  at 
looth-brush  time. 
Gradually  the  gums  be- 
come spongy.  They  in- 
flame and  then  shrink. 
The  teeth  become  ex- 
posed to  decay  at  the 
base  and  tiny  openings 
in  the  gums  become 
the  breeding  places  of 
disease  germs  which 
infect  the  joints  —  or 
tonsils — or  cause  other 
ailments. 
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If  gum -shrinkage 
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start  using  Forhan's 
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immediately  for  spe- 
cial treatment. 
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Speech  has  become  the  great  avenue  of  business, 
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officially  reported  as  having  been 
downed  by  American  fliers.  American 
bombing  -  planes  successfully  raided 
( 'oiitlaus. 

August  3. — The  British  weekly  review  of 
air-fighting  credits  British  fliers  with 
downing  81  plains,  with  a  total  loss  to 
themselves  of  27.  In  the  course  of  the 
week  then-  were  seventeen  raitls  into 
Germany. 

Augusl  4. — United  States  Army  instruc- 
tors announce  that  recent  death-lists 
in  air-training  camps  in  this  country 
sel  a  new  low  mark.  The  average  is 
one  man  killed  for  every  A,'M)0  hours  of 
Hying,  which  is  shown  by  available 
statistics  to  be  a  new  world's  record  for 
safety  in  training  airmen  in  war-time. 

August  6. — Hostile  airships  attempt  to 
raid  the  east  coast  of  England,  the 
Admiralty  announces,  but  are  driven 
back  with  the  loss  of  one  Zeppelin 
burned. 

DOMESTIC 

July  31. — The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign, Swretary  MoAdoo  announces, 
will  begin  September  28  and  end 
Odober  19.  The  amount  will  prob- 
ably be  $6,000,000,000,  and  the  in- 
terest rate  the  same  as  for  the  third 
loan,  4}4  per  cent. 

With  the  grant  of  an  additional  wage- 
increase  of  10  per  cent.,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  has  granted  increases 
amounting  to  a  total  of  more  than 
100  per  cent,  since  August  1,  1915. 

Augusl  1. — July's  war-bill,  announces 
Washington,    was    $1,508,282,650. 

Control  of  telephone-  and  telegraph-wires 
is  taken  over  at  midnight  by  the  Post- 
otlice  Department. 

Secretary  McAdoo,  in  announcing  de- 
tails of  wage-increases  for  more  than 
500,000  workers,  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  expects  full  time  and|  no 
strikes  from  railroad-workers. 

Wage-increases,  ranging  from  35  to  65 
l>er  cent.,  granted  to  employees  of 
twenty-two  street  and  interurban  rail- 
way companies,  operating  in  sixteen 
cities,  are  announced  by  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

Two  new  subway  lines,  completing  the 
"  II  "  system,  are  opened  in  New  York 
City. 

August  3. — Enactment  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  woman-suffrage  amendment 
is  characterized  as  a  "great  and  now 
critical  reform"  in  a  letter  written  by 
President  Wilson  to  David  Baird,  the 
new  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

August  5. — The  Fuel  Administration  an- 
nounces that  coal-production  is  15,- 
000,000  tons  behind  United  States 
needs. 

August  7. — Five  cities,  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  De- 
troit,  Toledo,  and  Cleveland,  register 
the  highest  temperature  in  their  history. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OP   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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In  Vacation  Land 

"A.B.A."AH££Cheques 

Even  in  these  war  times,  vacations  are  ne- 
cessary for  many  persons;  they  must  renew 
their  health  and  strength  for  the  important 
business  in  hand.  Those  making  vacation 
trips  find  "A.B.A."  Cheques  an  ideal  form 
of  funds.  These  cheques  are  safe  to  carry 
because  they  are  of  use  only  to  the  owner 
until  he  has  countersigned  them;  they  are 
most  convenient  because  accepted  like  cash 
in  payment  of  all  kinds  of  purchases  and 
service.  You  can  obtain  "A.B.A."  Cheques 
in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100  at  the  principal  banks  in  all  important 
towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Write  for  full  information. 

Bankers   Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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BIG  SIDE  MONEY 

For  Any  Store  or  Theatre 

New  Cut  Rates  on  Butter-Klst  Corn  Poppers 

J600  to  $3000  CLEAR  profits  per  year  is  conserv- 
ative estimate 
of  amount  this 
machine  will 
make  based  on 
signed  records. 
Thousands  in  op- 
eration. This  lot 
of  unbeatable  bar- 
gains.  refinished 
and  rebuilt,  guar- 
anteed like  new 
— now  offered  at 
prices  we  can't 
print.  Write  os 
quick. 

Th.ii  maehtna» 
sacrificed  by  man 
avfco  want  to  war. 
movad  or  wont  out 
of  bualnoas. 

Pay  From 

Your 

Profit* 

Sugar  shortage 
makes  pop  corn  bigger  seller 
than  candy  and  Butter-Kist  is 
only  pop  com  nationally  advertised. 

Our  plan  roqulra*  only  amall  payment 
down— balanco  aa  low  a*  97c  a  day  out 
of  Buttar-Klat  aalaa.  , 

Human-like  motion  of  machine  makes  people 
Btop  and  look,  coaxing  fragrance  makes  thera 
buy.  Draws  crowds  from  blocks  around,  builds 
new  trade,  stimulates  entire  business.  Makes 
wastespaceaveritablegoldmine.  Occupiesonly 
26  by  32  inches.  Beautifies  any  store  or  theatre. 

WrltO  QuiekT  This  lot  is  going  like  wild- 
fire.    Don't  risk  delay— don't  lose  $2  to  $10 , 
profits  daily — write  at  once  for  proof  of  profits.  I 
bonanza  cut  price  offer  and  full  details  and 
state  your  line  of  business. 

PROFIT  MACHINE  EXCHANGE 
Dept.   22,  5  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Distributors  of  Money-Making  Equipment  for 

Merchants  and  Exhibitors.  (2) 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority     quickly     becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
THE 

RIGHT  VOCATION 

is  a  large  new  book  by  Holmes  W.  Mertos,  of  Pace  St.  Pace 
Institute.  It  shows  you  how  to  judge  of  your  talents  and 
temperament  and  how  to  select  the  vocation  in  which  your 
personality  will  work  with  the  greatest  harmony  and  success. 
1,400  vocations  classified  with  requirements  for  success  in 
each.     $1.62    postpaid.     Funk    &   Wagnalls    Company, 

354-360 

Fourth   Ave., 

New  York. 


Be  the  Right  Man 


In  the  Right  Place 


WOMAN::  MARRIAGE 
and  MOTHERHOOD 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  President  of  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associations. 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  public 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  most  comprehensive  volume. 
It  deals  with  the  woman's  sphere— the  evolution  of  mother- 
hood—marriage  and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wife  and 
mother  the  unmarried  mother — woman  and  divorce  — 
health  and  maternity  —  the  sweated  mother  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother  the  world's  crop  of  human  babies — the 
watte  of  mother  energy  the  world's  work  for  mother  pro- 
tection-women prisoners — motherhood  and  eugenics — 
motherhood  and  the  social  evil — training  for  motherhood- 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement — the  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture. "A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  woman  movement,"  says  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
Large  l2mo.  cloth.  287  pp..  $1 .50  net.  By  mail,  $1 .62. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 
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IOWA 
TAX  FREE 

Municipal  Bonds 

and 

Iowa  First  Farm  Mortgages 

Make  up  the  bulk  of  securities  held  by 
many  conservative  banks.  The  reason 
lies  in  their  absolute  safety  and  attrac- 
tive earning  capacity.  Individual  in- 
vestors should  know  more  about  Iowa 
securities  in 

Denominations  of 

$50— $100— $500— $1000 

Part  Payment  Plan 

if  desired.    Write  for  book — 
IOWA   INVESTMENTS  No.  150C 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  $2,000,000 
Des  Moines         Iowa 


LKARN  TO  SELL  SECURITIES.  We  Teach  You. 
'  Become  our  permanent  district  manager  in  your  local- 
ity. Have  others  work  for  you  instead  of  working  for  others. 
Part  time  if  desired  until  you  develop.  Liberal  Commission. 
Salary  and  commission  when  you  become  district  manager. 
High  grade  investments  only.  Must  have  references  with 
reply.  I.  D.  NOLL  &  CO.,  44  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
Branches  and  correspondents  in  leading  cities. 


The  World  War 
in  Slides  &^ 
lectures^r^r;: 


The  first  series  of  authentic  photographs  show- 
ing the  latest  phases  of  the  war  in  Lantern  Slides. 
Absorbingly  interesting,  heart-gripping  views.  From 
original  photographs  by  British  staff  photographers. 
Arranged  in  lecture  form  with  specially  prepared  readings  by  men 
who  know.  For  private  or  public  entertainment,  professional  lecture 
tours,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  etc. 

EIGHT  COMPLETE  LECTURE  SETS 

1.  "Over  the  Top"  or  Infantry  and  Artillery  on  the  Western  Front. 

2.  Fighting  the  Turk.  3.  Behind  the  Lines  in  France.  4.  Fight- 
ing the  Submarine  Menace.  5.  Work  of  the  Engineers  and 
Artillery  on  the  Western  Front.       6.   Women  in  the  World  War. 

7.  Work  of  the  Royal  Medical  Corps  and  the  Red  Cross  in  France. 

8.  From  Egypt  to  Palestine.  • 

Additional  lantern  slide  sets,  with  or  without  lectures,  on  war  subjects. 
Also  special  sets  with  timely  lectures  on  Patriotism,  European  Lands, 
etc.,  by  the  noted  lecturer  Geo.  Nox  McCain.    Free  circulars. 

75,000  Slides  rented  or  sold,  [singly  or  in  sets.  Cat.  10c. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Stereopticon  and  Moving 
Picture    Machines,    Accessories    and    Supplies 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE,  Inc. 

91S  Chestnut  St.,  Dopt.  C,        PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SELECT  LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

To  business  firms  that  want  to  share  in  the  wonderful 
prosperity  of  the  South,  the  following  select  list  of 
Southern  dailies,  prepared  by  the  Massengale  Adver- 
tising Agency  of  Atlanta,  is  suggested  as  advertising 
media  that  will  produce  splendid  results: 

Alabama  —  Birmingham  Age -Herald,  Birmingham 
Ledger,  Birmingham  News,  Mobile  News-Item,  Mobile 
Register,  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Montgomery 
Journal. 

Arkansas  —  Fort  Smith  Southwest  American  and 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Florida — Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis,  Tampa 
Times  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

■  rgia  —  Albany    Herald,   Athens    Herald,  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Atlanl  in  and  Sunday  American, 

Atlanta  Journal,  Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta  Herald, 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun,  Macon  Telegraph,  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  Savannah  Pn 

Kentuckj — Louisville  Times  and  Louisville  Courier- 
JournaL 

North  Carolina  -  A  iheville  Citizen,  Asheville  Times, 
Charlotte  New  I      oing  Chronicle,  Charlotte  Ob- 

xerver,  Durham  Sun  Mews, 'Raleigh  News 

&  Observer,  Raleigh  Times  and  Winston -Salem  Twin- 
City  Sentinel. 

South  Carolina— Charleston    American,  Chart 

&   <  ouriei .  <  harl i   Post,  <  olumbi  <   R 

Columbia  State, Greenville  New  .Greenville  Piedmont, 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Una  Spartan, 

Tennessee. —  Chat  I  (CnoxviUe  Sentinel. 

Knoxville  Journal  &   Tribune,   Me hi    C 

Appeal.  Memphis  News  Scimitar,  Memphis  r 
wiir  Banna  and  Nashville  Tennessean  &  Amerli 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AS  TO  THE  FOURTH   LIBERTY  LOAN 

IT  became  known  on  August  1  that  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  would 
be  started  on  Saturday,  September  28,  and 
would  close  on  Saturday,  October  19,  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  period  and  terms  being  withheld  as 
subjects  for  a  later  announcement.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  in  Washington,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  correspondent, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  4}4  per 
cent,  and  the  principal  of  the  loan  not  less 
than  $6,000,000,000.  This  total,  however, 
was  understood  to  be  subject  to  the  new 
revenue  bill  as  prepared  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  being  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  limit  of  taxation  asked  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo,  which  was  -18,000,000,000. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
increasing  the  volume  of  taxation  had  been 
so  great  that  Congress  ' '  might  decide  on  an 
adjustment  of  the  load  so  as  to  require  a 
larger  bond  issue  than  would  otherwise  be 
necessary. "    The  Times  correspondent  adds : 

"In  fixing  the  bulk  load  of  war-revenue 
and  the  proportion  of  cost  to  be  sus- 
tained by  bond  sales,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  as  the  war  progresses  the 
price-level  of  all  commodities  entering 
into  the  prosecution  of  the  vast  military 
program  is  constantly  rising.  This  will 
necessitate,  in  all  probability,  larger  bond 
issues.  Anticipation  of  this  condition 
during  the  coming  war -year,  when  the 
United  States  may  be  called  upon  to  raise 
for  war-purposes  not  less  than  $35,000,- 
000,000,  supports  the  idea  of  a  relatively 
large  bond  issue  for  the  last  campaign 
of  the  present  industrial  year.  The  fourth- 
bond  campaign  will  be  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  activity  and  with  an  ingenuity  not 
approached  previously.  A  much  larger 
force  of  workers  will  be  employed,  and  the 
entire  country  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

"The  fact  that  the  last  loan  was  sub- 
scribed for  by  more  than  twice  as  many 
persons  as  participated  in  the  first  or 
second  loan  has  caused  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo to  believe  that  the  fourth-loan 
campaign  can  be  made  to  reach  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try and  include  them  in  the  great  army 
of  investors  in  the  war-debt. 

"The  country  will  be  appealed  to  with 
new  and  striking  film  arguments,  with 
a  great  variety  of  poster  slogans,  and 
with  a  use  of  the  press  and  the  platform 
such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  before 
in  this  country. 

"There  are  to  be  nineteen  days  of 
actual  campaign  work.  The  great  task 
of  organization  and  preparation  is  now 
going  oh.  Artists  have  been  making 
posters,  writers  have  been  preparing 
arguments,  and  printing-presses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  turning 
out  many  millions  of  mottoes,  cartoons, 
and  slogans." 

It  is  understood  in  Washington  that  the 
machinery  for  floating  this  loan  is  in  better 
shape  than  ever  before.  The  Government 
expects  to  enter  the  campaign  in  better 
organized  condition  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  loans.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Cum  merer,  writing  on  .Inly  31,  added 
interesting  data  as  to  outstanding  Treasury 
certificates  and  the  expenses  of  the  war: 

"Tile  Treasury    lias   placed    tWO   issues  of 

certificates  of  $750,000,000  each  and  one  of 

$500,000,000,  making  about   two  billions  in 

all,  not   counting  oversubscriptions.     The 
present  plan  of  financing  provides  for  an 

issue  i  w  toe  a  month.    This  is  a  maximum  of 


$1,500,000,000  per  month,  or  for  August, 
September,  and  October,  $4,500,000,000. 
With  the  amount  now  outstanding  there 
would  be  at  the  end  of  October  SO, 500.- 
000,000  of  certificates  to  be  funded.  If  the 
Government  should  succeed  in  getting 
along  with  smaller  issues  of  $500,000,000 
each  time,  the  amount  would  still  be 
$5,000,000,000.  Some  margin  is  necessary 
in  the  bond  issue,  and  hence  the  belief  that 
it  must  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  six 
billions  mentioned. 

"The  period  of  the  new  campaign  falls 
well  before  the  autumn  elections  and  prob- 
ably just  after  the  enactment  of  the  new 
revenue  bill,  which,  however,  will  not  be 
operative  until  next  year,  tho  it  will  bear 
upon  the  incomes  of  this  year.  It  will, 
therefore,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
loan,  altho  it  is  recognized  that  patriotic 
taxpayers  will  doubtless  subscribe  as  much 
as  they  can  with  the  thought  that  if  worst 
comes  to  worst  they  can  pay  their  taxes  by 
using  the  bonds  or  borrowing  on  them  as 
collateral.  The  effect  of  this  point  of  view 
will  be  seen  in  the  diversion  of  some  funds 
from  bonds  to  short-term  certificates  which 
can  be  exchanged  for  others  running  up 
to  next  year's  tax-paying  time,  unless  a 
special  issue  of  tax-paying  certificates  is 
made  available  as  was  the  case  last  winter. 

"The  time  chosen  for  the  loan  is  prob- 
ably as  good,  it  is  thought,  as  could  have 
been  selected,  inasmuch  as  it  will  fall  just 
after  the  bulk  of  the  crops  have  been 
harvested  and  when  much  of  them  have 
been  sold  at  good  figures. 

"War-expenses  for  July  were  somewhat 
less  than  for  June  and  May,  amounting 
to  about  $1,482,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$1,512,000,000,  the  record  for  June,  and 
$1,508,000,000  for  May,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment announced.  The  outlay  for 
July,  however,  was  approximately  the 
amount  estimated  in  advance  by  the 
Treasury,  and  expenses  for  August  prob- 
ably will  be  higher,  it  was  said. 

"During  July  the  Government's  daily 
outlay  was  about  $48,000,000,  an  average  of 
$38,000,000  daily  was  for  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Army,  Navy,  Shipping  Board, 
and  other  agencies,  and  $10,000,000  daily 
in  loans  to  the  Allies.  Total  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  the  month  were  about 
$1,157,000,000  and  loans  to  the  Allies 
$325,000,000. 

"Receipts  from  sale  of  War-Savings 
Stamps  July  3  passed  the  half-billion 
dollar  mark,  of  which  $200,000,000  came  in 
this  month  as  a  result  of  the  campaign 
on  Thrift  Day,  June  28. 

"The  Government  now  is  financing  itself 
mainly  through  the  sale  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  in  anticipation  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan.  More  than  $1,600,000,000 
came  in  from  this  source  in  July.  In 
addition,  the  Government  received  $491,- 
000,000  from  belated  income-  and  ex- 
cess-profits taxes,  and  $97,000,000  from 
miscellaneous  internal  revenue.  Customs 
duties  yielded  only  si  UK  10.000. 

"Payments  on  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 
now  amount  to  X3.li52,000.0(X),  leaving 
$524,000,000  to  come  in  from  the  next 
instalment  payment." 

THE  THRIFT  WE  SHALL  NEED  AFTER 
THE  WAR 

Harvey  A.  Blodgett,  of  St.  Paul,  author 
of  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Art  of  Saving," 
contends  in  a  later  publication  of  his  that 
when  the  after-war  industrial  era  sets  in, 
the  banks  will  find  their  greatest  ass  I 
in  the  "trained  bank  savers"  whom  tin- 
war  has  created.  The  thrift  idea  through 
the    influence    of    Liberty     Loans,    Thrift 

Stamps,  and  new  taxes  has  become  upper- 
most in  the  public  mind,  and  it  will  be  for 
the   bank-,   to  gain   from   il    enormous   new 
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Buy  more  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  help  bring  victory  closer. 


The  Industrial 
Wagon 


T3USINESS  men  in  one  hundred 
U  cities  will  want  to  see  the  new 
Hupmobile  Industrial  Wagon  on 
Monday,  September  2. 

We  believe  they  will  recognize  at  once 
its  splendid  fitness  for  a  variety  of 
pressing  industrial  activities. 

It  meets  the  crying  need,  which  war 
conditions  have  created,  for  a  business 
vehicle  embodying  the  very  qualities 
for  which  the  Hupmobile  has  always 
been  noted. 

This  strong,  light,  powerful  Hupmobile 
Industrial  Wagon  is  convertible  into 
various  body  types,  and  should  solve 
the  war  transportation  problem  for 
widely  diversified  interests  in  country 
and  city  alike. 

The  Hup  mobile  Industrial  Wagon 
is  equipped  with  a  convenient  type 
of  demountable  top. 


Hupmobile 
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ThG^QasomjVVhy  of 
the  Wag^e  Yom&jiiy^ 

TO  me  life  flows  like  a  chat  and  the  word  I  hear  most  and  like  best 
is — Why.     The  Cotton  Waste  buyer  who  says  Yes  before  he 
asks  Why,  is  accepting  a  Maybe   instead  of  demanding  a  Certainty. 

Royal  Waste 

Standardized  Royal  Cotton  Waste  has  come  along  to  take  the  place  of  oldstyle 
"specification"  wastes.  The  responsibility  of  a  big  organization  is  behind  the  guaran- 
tee of  uniform  quality,  even  weight,  6%  "tare"  (wrappings)  and  absolute  refinement. 


Logic  is  the  keynote  of  "Producing  the  Fittest  in  Waste" 
(at  your  call).  Ask  your  jobber  or  us  for  the  Royal 
Sampling    Catalogue  of  the  12   standardized   Royal  grades. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

General    Sales   Offices    and    Plant,    RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

Offices  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
LOOK    FOR    THE    BRAND    ON    EACH    STEEL    BAND 
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Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers,  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  Victor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Highest  references.  Best  re- 
sults. Send  sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  Patent  Your  In- 
vention. I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send  for  4 
free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents  ad- 
vertised free.  RICHARD  B.  OWEN,  Pat- 
entLawver,  45 Owen  BIdg.. Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York. 


PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTIONS.  I  help 
you  market  them.  Expert  advice  and  The 
Truth  About  Patents,  free. 

I.  REANEY  KELLY, 
912-F  Woodward  BIdg.,     Washington,  D.  C. 

RESORTS 


™eGlen 
Springs 

WATKINS.  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

WU    i     i  EFFINOWELL.  PYm 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS  HEALTH 

RESORT  AND  HOTEL 

["he  only  place  in  this  countrj  wh 
•  It-    Nauhi  mi    Bath    foi    1 1 
Circulatory  Disordei     ire  given  with 
.1  Natural  <  alcium  '  hloride  Rrinr. 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
for  Heart  Disorders 

i  hr  treatments,  undei   the  <Hre<  lion  of 
"      i     rtli  ulorly  adapt*  >\  in 
Heart     1  iiw.w,     Circulai  Iney, 

Mutrltional     and     NVtvou.     Dirord 

Rheumatism,  < i  and  I  Ibe  Ity. 

AH  aporta  and  recreation     t  i  - 1   GOLF  I 

Sri"t   for    flh/Atrot'ff    P««LI<-t' 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  FOR 
IDEAS!  Hundreds  now  wanted!  Patent 
yours  and  profit!  Write  today  for  free 
books  —  tell  how  to  protect  yourself,  how 
to  invent,  ideas  wanted,  how  we  help  you 
sell,  etc.  211  Patent  Dept.,  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION.  Sign  and  witness 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."  This  form, 
book  and  suggestions  sent  free.  Lancaster  & 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVES  TIME,  MONEY,  LABOR  —  Costs 
less  than  the  average  mistake.  THE  RAY 
adds  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  machines.  Also  directly  subtracts. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  B.  &  O.  Ry.,  business  and 
professional  men  everywhere.  Complete  for 
$25.00.  Handsome  desk  stand  free.  Send 
no  money,  but  write  for  20-day  free  trial. 
RAY  CO..  1927  Candler  Bldg.|  New  York. 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  Hup.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TRAVEL 


Travel 


with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  travel 
funds  on  your  person  are 
safe  against  loss.  Carry 

Hmcrtcan  Exprees 
{Travelers  cbequce 

Sold  in  denominations  of 
$10— $20     $50     $100     $200 

Ask  for  them  at 

American  Express  Offices 

or  at  Banks 


resources.  Mr.  Blodgett  believes  thai 
"once  a  nation  learns  to  economise  and 
save  as  this  nation  is  learning  now,  there 
will  be  no  bottom  to  its  purse."  Contrib- 
uting, as  we  are,  "unheard-of  sums  to  the 
war-chest,"  we  are  also  "effecting  unheard- 
of  savings  through  forced  economies." 
Thus  far  this  saving  habit  has  not  reached 
anything  like  its  limit.  Another  year  will 
record  still  greater  results,  because  "the 
soul  of  America  has  not  yet  been  reached." 
In  a  recent  address  in  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Blodgett  set  forth  in  greater  detail  his 
ideas  on  this  subject,  some  of  which  follow: 

"When  peace  comes  and  the  people's 
money  is  no  longer  needed  to  finance  the 
war,  will  Uncle  Sam  relinquish  these  new 
disciples  of  thrift  to  the  banks?  As  a  war- 
measure  the  Government  has  become  a 
wonderfully  organized  thrift  agency.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  some  thousands  of  banks, 
working  independently  of  one  another, 
competing  with  one  another,  were  the  best 
the  nation  could  offer  in  behalf  of  organized 
thrift.  After  a  century  of  savings-banks 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  million  people 
had  savings-accounts,  only  a  portion  of 
which  were  seriously  maintained.  In  one 
brief  year,  under  the  spur  of  national 
emergency,  more  than  thirty  million 
people  discovered  that  they  had  it  in  them 
to  economize  and  save.  The  Government 
offered  them  definite,  practical  plans  by 
which  they  could  do  it. 

"When  we  entered  the  war  the  President 
did  not  look  for  war-funds  entirely  to  tin 
capitalists,  business  men,  and  accustomed 
savers — the  people  who  in  the  past  have 
financed  the  industries  of  peace.  He  asked 
every  individual  in  the  name  of  his  coun- 
try to  rigorously  practise  thrift  and  to 
invest  the  cash  results  of  his  economies  in 
government  bonds.  Thus  was  organized 
a  great  international  service  army. 

"Uncle  Sam  made  another  disco  very 
of  far-reaching  importance.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  the  per- 
son who  could  save  in  twenty-five  cent 
units  and  the  thrift  stamp  came  into  being, 
destined  henceforth  to  play  a  permanent 
role  in  American  thrift.  The  sum  of  the 
discoveries  which  the  Government  mad' 
before  the  eyes  of  the  banker  was  thai 
during  more  than  a  century  of  stewardship 
the  banker  has  hardly  tapped  the  abeyant 
financial  power  of  his  America.  Think  of 
the  hoarded  wealth,  long  withheld  from 
circulation,  that  has  been  brought  forth 
and  invested  in  Liberty  bonds!  Think 
of  the  home  banks,  the  stockings,  and  even 
pockets  which  have  yielded  their  tiny 
hoards  for  Thrift  Stamps.  Will  these 
savers  suffer  a  relapse  when  peace  conn-, 
or  will  the  banks  continue  to  administer  a 
sufficient  degree  of  inspiration  to  induce 
them  to  sustain  their  new-found  purposes?'] 

Mr.  Blodgett  is  of  opinion  that  this 
army  of  savers  can  not  be  kept  together 
after  the  war  except  by  organization,  bul 
"what  can  the  banks  of  the  nation  point 
to  at  this  time  in  the  way  of  organisation, 
or  even  cooperation,  for  the  promotion 
of  nation-wide  thrift  in  a  systematic,  com- 
prehensive way'.'"  Such  savings  propa- 
ganda as  the  banks  have  hitherto  carried 
on  he  believes  to  bo  "utterly  inadequate 
to  produce  sufficient  deposits,  savings  or 
commercial,  to  supply  the  industrial  needs 
of  the  reconstruction  period."  The  hank-. 
however,  "should  have  enough  influence 
with  educators  to  induce  them  to  give 
more  attention  to  thrift  training.'1  He 
believes  that  "every  child  in  school  should 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  finance  and  in- 
vestment," and  taughl  from  text-books,  11< 
can  not  see  why  we  "may  not  apply  preven- 
tive measure.-,  as  is  being  done  in  the  field 
of  medicine  and  sanitation  where  the  value 
of  educational  propaganda  is  being  recog- 
nised": The  hanks  of  the  nation  should 
employ  a  propaganda  which  will  educate 
and  inspire  thrift  ideas  and  thrift  habits. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  thin  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
I,-.  ..I  word*,  the  l'uiik  &  W agnalln  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i*  conaolted  u  arbiter* 

1,1, ith  rs  uill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"P.  C.  L.,"  Canal  Zone,  Panama. — "  (1) 
Which  is  the  correcl  waj  now  to  write  the  words 
'to-day'  and  'to-morrow,'  with  or  without  the 
hyphen?  (2)  Please  punctuate  the  following 
s  sntonce  correctly :  '  In  the  meantime  Christopher 
gol  Impatient  and  started  off  with  the  idea  of 
offering  his  proposition  to  others  but  he  was 
iv  aiiid  and  the  sale  was  made.'  (3)  In  the 
following  sentence,  Is  it  correct  to  show  'cold  feet' 
in  quotation-marks? — 'Alter  getting  a  turn-down 
oner  or  twice,  we  contracted  cold  feet,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  wo  lacked  sales  ability.'  " 

(1)  The  words  to-day  and  to-morrow  shoidd  bo 
hyphenated.  (2)  "In  the  meantime  Christopher 
got  impatient,  and  started  off  with  the  idea  of 
offering  his  proposition  to  others;  but  he  was 
recalled,  and  the  sale  was  made."  (3)  Both 
' '  t  urn  down ' '  and  ' '  cold  feet ' '  are  slang  and  should 
be  put  In  Quotation-marks. 

"R.  M.  A.,"  Alma,  Mich. — "The  form  'thon' 
has  appeared  in  print  used  as  a  pronoun  of  com- 
mon gender.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  such  a 
form  correctly  used  in  the  English  language 
to-day '.' ' ' 

Thon  has  held  its  place  in  the  language,  with 
occasional  use,  for  sixty  years.  It  is  defined  as 
meaning  "That  one;  he,  she,  or  it;  a  pronoun 
of  the  third  person,  common  gender ;  a  contracted 
and  solidified  form  of  that  one,  proposed  in  1858 
by  Charles  Crozat  Converse,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  substitute  in  cases  where  the  use  of  a  re- 
strictive pronoun  involves  cither  inaccuracy,  or 
obscurity,  or  its  non-employment  necessitates 
awkward  repetition."  As  an  example  is  given 
the  substitution  of  "Each  pupil  must  learn 
thon's  lesson"  for  "Each  pupil  must  learn  his 
or  her  lesson." 

"W.  S.  F.,  Jr.,"  Ybor  City,  Fla. — "Which  of 
the  following  sentences  is  correct?  If  both  are, 
which  is  preferable? — '  When  issuing  checks 
upon  France,  etc.,'  or  'When  issuing  checks  on 
France,  etc.' " 

Etymologically,  on  and  upon  differ  in  meaning, 
upon  adding  to  on  the  sense  of  being  lifted  or 
raised  up;  but  the  distinction  is  not  clearly 
defined  by  usage.  Inasmuch  as  a  check  is  an 
order  upon  a  bank  for  payment,  "checks  upon 
Prance"  should  be  preferred. 

"().  S.  it.,''  Freeport,  Me. — "Is  it  correct  to 
say.  '  Religion  is  the  only  guaranty  of  true  suc- 
cess".'    should  tho  word  be  guarantee?" 

In  American  usage  guarantee  (noim)  is  prefer- 
ably  spelled  yuaranty  in  law  and  in  more  careful 
usage,  but  guarantee  is  common  in  England.  Guar- 
antee is  the  form  preferred  for  the  verb  both  in 
law  and  in  common  usage.  The  sentence  sub- 
mitted is  correct. 

"H.  N.  P.."  Toneka,  Kan. — "Please  criticize 
the  following:  (1)  When  may  either  be  used  where 
each  is  meant?  (2)  'Later  on' — Is  there  any 
particular  reason  for  adding  on?  (3)  What  is 
the  meaning  of  'S.O.S.,'  the  danger  call?  (4) 
'The  loss  of  the  building  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted'— Is  it  enough  to  say  'is  regretted.' 
omitting  'to  be'?  (5)  I  have  often  seen  the 
expression  '  1  undertake  to  say.'  In  what  sense 
of  the  word  undertake  is  it  used  here?  (6)  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  'red  herring?" 

(1)  Either  and  each  are  never  interchangeable. 
J)  The  phrase  "later  on"  is  a  well-established 
English  usage.  (3)  "S.O.S."  is  a  purely  con- 
vantional  symbol.  (4)  Either  form  is  correct. 
(5)  The  expression  is  archaic  for  "I  venture  to 
assert"  or  "take  on  myself  to  say."  (6)  A  "red 
herring"  is  "a  herring  dried  and  smoked." 

"J.  It.  B.,"  Gainesville,  Fla.— "Was  Robert 
Emmett  (is  the  name  correctly  spelled  with  one 
or  two  t's?)  ever  married,  and,  if  so,  did  he  leave 

any  children,  and  what  were,  their  names?" 

Robert  Emmet  (note  that  there  is  only  one  0 

lever  married.     His  brother,  Thomas  Addis 

Emmet,  settled  in  New  York,  and  the  batter's 

grandson,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  is  a  physician, 

living  at  S9  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

,  (/,,M-  R-"  Sterling,  111. — "Our  pastor  uses 
the  following:  Forgive  us  of  our  sins  and  pardon 
us  from  them.'    Is  this  correct?" 

The  correct  form  is:  "Forgive  us  our  sins  and 
pardon  us  for  :. 
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YOU   have   the  remedy 
for  high  tire  cost  within 
easy  reach.    Increase 
your  tire  mileage  and  keep  your  cost 
per  mile  for  casings  at  before-the-war 
figures  by  equipping  your  Ford  with  the 


For 

FORD 

Cars 
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m 

Shock  Absorber 


PATENTED 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


The  Hassler  Shock  Absorber  lifts  the  weight  of  the  car  off  the  tires.  It  cushions  every  jolt 
and  jar.     It  prevents  sidesway  and  upthrow,  reduces  rattling  and  vibration. 

The  Hassler  Shock  Absorber  will  immediately  increase  your  tire  mileage.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  every  time  you  ride  3,000  miles.  It  will  enable  you  to  get  thousands  of  extra  miles 
out  of  every  set  of  casings. 

It  wil  lhelp  you  do  your  little  to  avert  a  rubber  famine  among  our  gallant  Allies,  and  keep 
down  the  first  cost  of  tires  here  at  home. 

It  will  make  your  Ford  ride  as  smoothly  as  a  $2,000  car. 

10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Write  today  for  FREE  TRUL  BLANK  and  wo  will  h 
a  set  of  Hassle  rg  pot  on  your  Ford  without  a  cent  of 
pen«e  to  you.  Try  them  lOdays.  Thrn,  it  you  are 
willing  to  do  without  them,  they  will  be  taken 
off  without  charge.  Don't  ride  without  Has* 
tilers  giraply  because  someone  discourages  you 
from  trying  tbem.  Accept  this  offer  and  see 
for  yourself.  Over  400,000  sets  In  use.  Writ© 
today— NOW. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc. 

1834  Spruce  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST> 


To  do 
one  thing  well — 

EACH  Yale  product  is  made  to 
do   a  particular  service — and 
to  do  that  service  better. 

And  as  evidence  that  every 
Yale  product  will  live  up  to  that 
standard  of  superiority  it  bears 
the  trade-mark  "Yale," 
the  maker's  guarantee  of 
fitness,  quality  and  dura- 
bility. See  the  trade-mark 
"Yale." 


The 

Yale&Towne 

Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  St. 
New  York  City 


Canadian 

Yale&  Towne  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines 

Ontario 


<yaT3 

(rYALE) 
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•        POWER  AND  PERSONALITY         V|||f 

II*      By  Grenville  Kleiser.  Shows  you  how  to  do       "I 
^        l his  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth.  $1.50  net.    Postpaid  $1.63. 
PUNK  A.  VFAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  NEW  YOltK 


"Get  Ready  to  Support 
the  Next  Loan" 

In  speaking  of  the  success  of  the  recent 
$2,000,000,000  Liberty  Loan  subscription,  Guy 
Emerson,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  in  New  York,  said:  "People 
must  realize  that  the  war  is  not  over,  that  it  is 
just  beginning,  and  that  they  must  continue 
to  save  for  bonds  and  get  ready  to  support 
the  next  loan." 

"The  nation  organized  for  war"  must  be  our 
patriotic  slogan,  and  part  of  that  organiza- 
tion is  the  practice  of  thrift  in  the  building  up 
of  capital  for  the  use  of  the  government  in  the 
enormous  task  which  our  nation  has  under- 
taken. We  are  destined  to  take  a  decisive 
part  in  the  world-struggle  against  autocracy. 
To  do  it  we  must  have  capital;  to  get  capital 
our  people  must  save  and  lend  to  the  govern- 
ment.    First  aid  to  savers  is  found  in 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

A  book  which  summarizes  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  successful  men  and  women  and 
tells  clearly  just  why  and  how  to  save  and  what 
to  do  with  your  savings.  The  book  was  written 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world-war  and  it  con- 
tains extremely  timely  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  combat  the  high  cost  of  living  successfully. 
"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  text-book  of  patriotic 
economy  and  likewise  a  guide-book  of  the  road 
to  personal  profit  and  financial  independence. 

J2mo,  illustrated,  350  pp.,  $1.00; 
by  mail,  $1.12 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK 
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The  Test  of  Time 
Is  the  Only  True  Test 

IN  SELECTING  a  motor  truck  you  naturally 
desire  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
element  of  uncertainty. 

FOR  DEPENDABILITY  is  the  prime  requisite 
in  a  vehicle  that  is  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  your  daily  business. 

THE  MOTOR  TRUCK  WILL  either  conserve 
or  waste  a  lot  of  valuable  time,  depending 
upon  whether  it  will  be  always  on  the  job  or 
only  intermittently. 

THE  VERY  WORDS  Reo  and  Reliability 
have  come  to  be  regarded  by  motorists  as 
synonyms. 

AND  THAT  REPUTATION  could  only  de- 
velop from  many  years  of  use  and  continuous, 
consistent  performance. 

THIS  REO  "SPEED. WAGON"  was  the 
pioneer  of  its  type. 

IT  HAS  THEREFORE  seen  more  years  of  use. 

UNCHANGED  in  any  important  detail  or  unit 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  model,  its  re- 
putation rests  not  on  brief  trials  in  individual 
cases,  but  on  several  years  of  service  in  hands 
of  thousands  of  owners  in  hundreds  of  different 
lines  of  business. 

SO,  WHEN  YOU  SELECT  a  Reo  "Speed 
Wagon"  for  your  own  particular  work,  you 
do  eliminate  all  element  of  risk  and  of 
speculation. 

YOU  OBTAIN  A  MOTOR  TRUCK  the  quality, 
the  dependability  and  the  Low  Upkeep  of 
which  are  known  quantities. 

EQUALLY  ADAPTABLE  to  city,  suburban 
and  rural  service — to  country  roads  and 
mountain  trails  as  to  city  streets — this  pneu- 
matic-tired Reo  has  proven  its  stamina  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  in  almost  every  class 
of  carrying. 

DEMAND,  ALWAYS  GREATER  than  the 
output,  is  now  still  more  insistent — due  to 
War  Speed  which  calls  for  speedy  truck 
haulage. 

SO  THE  ONLY  WAY  to  be  sure  of  getting  a 
Reo  is  to  see  your  Reo  distributor  at  once 
and  place  your  order. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute' too  soon. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 
Lansing,  Michigan 


M: 


I* 


Prices   are    f.  o.    b.   Lansing,  Michigan,   and  subject  to 

increase  without  notice.     The  Special 

Federal  Tax  must  be  added. 
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FOCH'S   SECOND   BLOW 


GERMANY  SUFFERED  "the  most  serious  reverse  of  the 
war,"  admits  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Zeilung, Twhen  Marshal 
Koch,  scarcely  pausing  after  wiping  out  the  Marne 
salient,  drove  a  second  blow,  with  even  more  staggering  effect, 
against  the  German  salient  in  Picardy.  In  this  latest  battle  of 
I  he  Somme,  the  same  Pan-German  organ  further  concedes,  the 
British  and  French,  without  numerical  superiority  on  the  at- 
tacking front,  succeeded  in  effecting  a  large-scale  surprize  at- 
taek  which  hurled  the  German  forces  back  in  disorder  for  many 
miles,  inflicting  heavy  losses  in  casualties,  prisoners,  and  muni- 
tions. As  a  result,  says  our  own  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Peyton  C. 
March,  the  foe  is  "on  the  run,"  and  Marshal  Foch  is  working 
on  the  sound  principle  "that  when  you  get  an  enemy  going  you 
keep  him  going;  never  give  him  a  chance  to  recuperate  or  think 
it  over;  keep  hitting  him."  "We  have  the  enemy  guessing  now, 
instead  of  guessing  ourselves,"  adds  General  March,  who  warns 
us,  however,  against  the  overconfidence  that  makes  for  relaxa- 
tion of  effort.  "It  is  no  time  to  talk  about  the  war  being  over; 
il  is  the  time  to  hit  hard,"  he  admonishes.  And  in  a  statement 
before  Congress  he  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  country  to 
put  4,000,000  men  in  France.  "We  are  only  beginning,"  says 
Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker;  while  Premier  Lloyd  George 
remarks  with  cautious  optimism  that  "the  end  of  the  tunnol  is 
nearer."  At  the  same  time  Premier  Clemenceau  reports  that 
Marshal  Foch  "looks  twenty  years  younger"  since  his  latest 
victory.  And  General  Ludendorff,  who  informed  the  German 
people  after  his  Marne  defeat  that  "the  enemy  evaded  us," 
but  that  "we  are  fully  masters  of  the  situation  and  shall  re- 
main so,"  seems  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  explain  his  reverse  on 
the  Somme. 

While  gloom  settles  over  the  German  press,  our  own  editorial 
observers  find  it  difficult  to  temper  their  enthusiasm.  "If 
the  Allied  victories  on  the  Marne  -closed  Germany's  road  to 
Paris,  the  victories  in  Picardy  are  opening  the  Allies'  road  to  the 
Rhine,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  "No  doubt  can  exist 
that  the  great  German  offensive  for  a  decision  has  collapsed 
utterly,-'  affirms  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  "Paris  and  Amiens 
ai-.  safe,  and  forever,"  exclaims  the  Boston  Transcript,  which 
sees  the  armies  of  the  Entente  on  the  move  and  is  convinced  that 
"they  will  not  be  stopt  by  the  old  defensive  devices."  "To- 
day the  (iermans  find  themselves  defeated  and  retiring,  or  barely 
a\oiding  retirement,  on  three  fields  at  once,"  notes  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  which  is  convinced  that  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
(Iermans  on  the  Western  Front  is  rapidly  approaching.  As  this 
paper  Bays: 

"If  Foch  can  reverse  the  situation  in  three  weeks,  driving  the 
enemy  with  heavy  loss  from  two  fields,  by  the  exertion  of  little 
or  no  numerical  superiority,  what  can  he  do  when  he  wields  a 
three-to-two  or  even,  if  needed,  a  two-to-one  superiority  such 
as  American  reenforcements  make  possible?  Here  at  last  we 
hold  all  the  elements  of  victory:  the  power,  the  method,  and  the 
directing  intelligence." 


The  situation  is  summed  up  as  follows  by  the  Philadelphia 
2V  or  Ik  A  merican : 

"Of  the  three  great  German  salients  one  has  been  completely 
eliminated,  the  second  is  in  process  of  destruction,  and  the  third 
has  lost  its  menace  by  reason  of  the  fact  .'that  it  can  not  tie 
extended  unless  German  superiority   is  reesta'lui'shed 

"But  the  thing  of  overshadowing  importance  is  that  Marshal 
Foch  has  shown  that  he  possesses  a  tremendous  reserve  power, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  retain  the  initiative  so  suddenly  snatched 
from  the  foe  on  July  18.  The  whole  character  of  the  war  of  this 
year  has  been  transformed.  The  burden  which  lay  upon  the 
Allies  now  lies  upon  the  Germans.  It  is  they  who  must  fight  or 
retreat  at  the  will  of  their  opponent,  must  rush  reserves  hither 
and  thither  to  meet  his  hammer-blows." 

The  initiative  that  Foch  has  gained  he  will  keep  for  the  rest 
of  the  war,  predicts  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  while  another 
observer  remarks  that"  "a  defensive  Germany  is  a  defeated 
Germany."  Or,  as  the  New  York  Tribune' puts  it,  "altho  the 
Allies  have  not  won  the  war,  Germany  has  lost  it." 

In  four  weeks — from  July  18  to  August  14 — Marshal  Foch's 
drives  against  the  Marne  salient  and  in  Picardy  netted  the 
Allies  the  following  material  gains,  according  to  the  corre- 
spondents: More  than  70,000  German  prisoners;  1,200  guns; 
more  than  10,000  machine  guns;  enormous  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  other  war-supplies;  the  recovery  of  about 
1,800  square  miles  of  territory  lost  since  March- 21.  They  also 
inflicted  casualties  unofficially  estimated  at  350,000.  Thus,  as 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  France  remarks,  "Marshal" 
Foch's  strategy  and  the  masterly  tactics  of  the  generals  com- 
manding the  armies  and  groups  of  armies  under  him  have  in 
four  weeks  wrested  from  the  Germans  what  required  four 
months  for  them  to  obtain  at  a  cost  estimated  at  from  700,000 
to  1,000,000  men."     Or  to  quote  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"The  record  of  Allied  achievements  in  less  than  four  weeks 
is:  (1)  The  initiative  regained.  (2)  One-half  of  the  territory  lost 
in  four  months  regained.  (3)  One-half  of  the  prisoners  lost  in 
four  months  regained.  (4)  The  menace  to  Paris  and  Amiens 
permanently  removed.  (5)  The  balance  of  numbers  restored  in 
favor  of  the  Allies.  (6)  The  revelation  of  a  leader  of  the  highest 
genius  in  the  person  of  Foch." 

"German  power  at  its  zenith  has  been  smashed  by  opponents  ' 
whose  power  stands  not  at  noon,  but  at  9  or  10  o'clock.     When 
12  strikes  next  spring  the  German  staff  is  well  aware  what  will  . 
happen,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  which 'is.convineed. that  ->' 
"if  the  Allies  can  beat  the  Germans  on  the  lines  of '  the  Marne 
and  the  Somme,  they  can  beat   them  anywhere  "else."     Confir- 
mation of  the  wide-spread  belief  that  Germany  has  passed  the 
zenith  of  her  man-power  is  supplied  by   a  captured   German 
secret   order  signed  "Ludendorff,"  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  the  British  front.     This  document,  dated 
June  25,  lays  stress  on  the  necessity  of  economizing  men,  and 
asserts  that  the  two  elements  essential  to  the  future  conduct   of 


the  war  are  to  "maintain  everywhere  our  fighting  strength  and 
the  .spirit  of  offensive."     It  says  in  part: 

"It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  avoid  our  old  fault  of 
attacking  in  too  dense  formations,  and  we  should  reduce  our 
casualties  by  every  possible  means.     The  necessity  holds  equally 
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ONLY  A  MATTER  OF  TIME   AND  CAREFUL  PLAYING. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

good  for  the  defensive  fronts.  The  divisions  must  do  their  utmost 
to  reduce  casualties  to  the  absolute  minimum  by  a  distribution 
in  depth  and  the  creation  of  extended  outpost  zones." 

But  the  Allies  "have  not  yet  the  numerical  superiority  to  win 
a  great  decision  against  the  great  German  defensive  power,"  a 
London  dispatch  warns  us;  and  Mr.  Prank  H.  Simonds,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  prepares  us  for  a  determined  German  stand 
on  the  old  Hindenburg  line.  "Such  war  of  movement  as  was 
possible  has  come  to  an  end,"  thinks  Mr.  Simonds,  who,  writing 
on  August  15,  calls  attention  to  "a  mournful  familiarity  about 
the  present  line  from  Arras  to  Ribecourt": 

"Anglo-French  armies  are  lacing  German  armies  on  the  lines 
on  which  both  stood  from  October,  1914,  to  July,  1916.  Between 
July  1,  1916,  and  the  present  date  nearly  two  millions  of  casual- 
ties have  been  the  price  of  Allied  advance  and  German  recoil, 
of  (ierman  advance  and  Allied  recoil,  and  finally  of  this  new  turn, 
which  has  brought  a  second  German  retirement.  After  nearly 
four  years  there  is  not,  bel  ween  the  Scarpe  and  the  Oise,  a  change 
of  three  miles  anywhere  in  the  opposing  positions. 

"  But  it  is  a  source  of  enduring  optimism  to  realize  that  within 
the  distance  of  the  twenty  miles  which  separate  the  Hindenburg 
line  from  the  present  front  all  the  consequences  of  the  Russian 
collapse  have  been  liquidated.  And  as  a  result  of  a  gigantic 
effort  to  win  the  war  by  one  campaign,  Ludendorff  has  con- 
quered only  the  Pieardy  desert  which  Hindenburg  created,  and 
is  now  Facing  the  problem  of  whether  he  can  maintain  himself 
on  lines  that  will  leave  him  in  possession  of  the  desert,  without 
military  value,  but  useful  to  bolster  up  a  weakening  morale 
of  the  German  people." 

And  in  another  article  in  the  same  journal  he  argues  that  in 
tin  first  week  the  strategic  profit  of  the  I'icardy  offensive  had 
already  been  largely   harvested: 

"The  British  and  Krench  are  bound  to  push  their  success  as 
Far  as  it  can  be  cheaply  pushed,  but  the  desert  before  them  now 
has  little  or  no  immediate  value  and  is  decidedly  not  worth  any 
great  expense  in  men  or  munitions.  Whether  Ludendorff  halts 
permanently  on  the  old  Bomme  line,  the  line  of  the  upper  Somme 
or  the  Hindenburg,  he  has  lost  all  of  tin  ground  of  any  real  value 
gained  in  his  spring  offensive. 

"  Foch  struck  primarily  to  abolish  tin  German  threat  to  Paris 
by  the  Oise  route,  to  free  the  communications  between  Paris 


and  the  Channel,  which  pass  through  Amiens,  and  to  eliminate 
the  German  wedge  thrust  between  French  and  British  armies 
as  far  west  as  the  Avre  and  the  Ancre.  He  has  accomplished 
all  of  these  things.  He  has  in  addition  inflicted  upon  the 
Germans  their  worst  defeat  of  the  war  and  gathered  the  greatest 
Allied  bag  of  prisoners  and  guns  of  any  operation." 

Apart  from  the  tremendous  advantage  we  have  gained  from  a 
united  command,  what  are  the  lessons  of  this  Allied  victory? 
asks  Mr.  H.  Sidebotham,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  foremost 
military  critics  of  Europe.  Answering  his  own  question  in  a 
cable  dispatch  from  London  to  the  New  York  Suh,  he  says: 

"The  main  tactical  causes  of  our  victory  were  the  superiority 
of  our  air  service  and  our  small  tanks 

"  We  have  converted  our  airplanes  from  strictly  bombing 
machines,  which  produce  mainly  a  moral  effect,  into  a  definite 
arm   of   the  service,  capable  of   producing  results   to  decide  the 

fortune  of  battle 

The  other  chief  contributor  to  our  victory  was  the  tanks,  the 
invention  of  which  was  characteristically  British — a  simple 
example  of  applied  science." 

A  large  share  of  credit  for  the  victory  is  also  allotted  to  the 
new  type  of  tank  by  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  B.  Maurice, 
who  says  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  new  tank  is  in  every  way  a  great  advance  upon  its 
prototype,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  reports  we  received 
that  it  not  only  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  infan- 
try, but  often  left  the  foot-soldier  far  behind.  Foch's  great 
counter-attack  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  skilful  employ- 
ment of  tanks  in  large  numbers,  and  now  the  tanks  again  have 
contributed  largely  to  our  success 

' '  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  with  tanks  a  long  bom- 
bardment is  unnecessary,  which  in  turn  reintroduced  surprize 
as  a  weapon  of  generalship  and  made  it  possible  to  penetrate 
the  barrier  successfully.  Therefore,  the  opening  phases  of  these 
last  two  battles  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future." 

The  war's  final  strategy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  will  be  an  Allied  drive  into  Germany  through  Lorraine. 
In  support  of  this  view  it  argues  as  follows: 

"Germany  and  France  are  coterminous  from  Luxemburg 
south  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  and   it    happens  thai    from   YerHnn 
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south  the  French  are  posted  near  to  German  territon  and  in 
Alsace  stand  upon  it.  This  frontier  consists  of  three  distinct 
parts  -first,  in  the  north  are  what  are  called  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse,  a  range  of  hills  to  the  cast  of  the  Meuse  River  which  rise 
over  against  the  almost  level  plain  of  the  Wofivre.  Verdun 
marks  the  northern  limit   of  these  hills,  which  extend  south  to 
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GOING   BACK   TO    THE    HIXDEXBURG    LrNE. 

IM'',1r(h,1s1.i^r'i,^,a,UaCknf  Al'gust,8'  Field^IarshaI  Haig's  armj'  ^PPOrted  by  the  French  on  the  south,  began  to  squeeze  the  Germans  out  of  the 
icaroj  saUent  much  as  they  forced  them  out  of  the  territory  between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne.    The  Germans  have  retired  nearly  to  their  old 
1J10  position,  and  if  they  fall  back  to  the  line  shown  at  the  right  they  will  again  occupy  the  famous  "  Hindenburg  •■  line." 
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the  sectors  in  front  of  Toul  and  Nancy.  Then  comes  the  Lor- 
raine front  of  forty  miles,  with  the  terrane  hilly  but  by  no  means 
impassable.  Finally,  to  the  south,  following  the  national  fron- 
tiers, are  the  Vosges  Mountains,  an  insuperable  barrier,  except 
that  the  French  possess  in  Belfort  a  door  to  upper  Alsace. 

f'Now,  an  army  concentrated  on  the  Lorraine  front  possesses 
great  advantages.  Both  of  its  flanks  are  protected  as  long  as 
Verdun  and  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  are  held  to  the  north  and 
Belfort  and  the  Vosges  Mountains  are  held  in  the  south.  A  push 
through  south  of  Metz  would  flank  that  great  German  base  and 
compel  not  only  its  abandonment,  but  also  the  railway-lines  to 
northern  France.  Established  in  the  valley  of  the  Saar,  the 
Allies  would  be  in  a  position  to  pass  the  Rhine,  or,  proceeding 
west,  to  recover  the  Briey  iron  region  and  to  threaten  the  great 
industrial  region  which  is  the  heart  of  Germany 

"A  successful  offensive  through  Lorraine  would  compel  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  France  and  almost  all  of  Belgium.  The 
Germans  would  not  dare  remain,  for  the  lines  of  communication 
to  the  whole  German  front  would  be  in  danger. 

"Many  circumstances  suggest  the  entry  of  Foch,  when  it 
occurs,  will  be  made  via  the  Lorraine  portal,  only  partly  closed 
by  the  Metz  forts.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  first  opera- 
tion of  the  French  staff  was  to  dispatch,  under  Castelnau,  an 
army  into  German  Lorraine,  supported  by  another  coming  under 
Pau  from  Belfort.  The  offensive  came  to  grief,  for  unexpectedly 
Germany  attacked  France  on  her  unprotected  frontier  by  a 
passage  through  Belgium.  But  it  is  clear  what  was  the  French 
plan  four  years  ago.  With  northwestern  France  protected  as 
it  now  is  from  Lille  to  Soissons  and  on  to  the  Argonne  forest, 
the  French  staff  seems  likely  to  draw  its  original  plan  once  more 
from  its  portfolio.  Years  have  been  occupied  in  perfecting 
its  details. 

"Another  circumstance  supports  the  surmise — namely,  the 
fact  that  the  great  American  base  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toul, 
to  which  a  double  line  of  railroad  has  been  built  from  the  port  of 
American  debarkation.  The  selection  of  distant  Toul  as  the 
American  base  is  highly  significant,  and  also  the  extraordinary 
measures  to  supply  it 

"Another  reason  why  Marshal  Foch  is  likely  to  strike  along 
the  Lorraine  front'  is  that  the  fighting  quickly  would  be  on  Ger- 
man territory.  He  would  cease  fighting  over  and  across  French 
territory,  destroying  cities  and  villages,  making  the  region  a 
shell-pitted  waste.  Moreover,  Belgium  would  be  saved  from 
further  devastation,  and  by  one  movement  would  be  achieved 
that  which  it  might  take  a  succession  of  offensives  to  accomplish. 
To  hasten  peace  is  the  universal  desire  of  the  Allies,  and  the  place 
to  make  a  speedy  end  is  not  in  torn  France  or  in  shattered  Bel- 
gium, but  in  the  Rhine  valley 

"Finally,  there  is  evidence  the  Germans  understand  the 
Lorraine  menace.  Why  did  they  seek  to  deepen  the  already 
overdeep  Marne  salient?  It  is  said,  to  take  Reims  and  Chalons 
and  to  secure  footing  for  an  advance  on  Paris.  That  these 
elements  contributed  to  a  making  of  the  fatal  decision  is,  of  course, 
reasonable.  But  it  is  also  reasonable  that  the  thought  of  get- 
ing  far  enough  south  to  cut  the  American  railway-line  was  with 
Ludendorff.  If  he  had  reached  this,  or  forced  the  Franco- 
American  armies  to  give  up  Verdun  and  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse,  a  Lorraine  offensive  would  have  been  practically  im- 
possible. 

"If  the  theory  outlined  above  is  sound,  Marshal  Foch,  after 
he  has  rectified  the  lines  in  Flanders,  Pieardy,  and  Champagne, 
and  secured  maneuvering  space,  may  be  expected  to  give  over 
efforts  to  press  the  Germans  back  step  by  step." 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  tell 
concisely  to  date  the  story  of  the  seven  1918  offensives  on  the 
West  Front : 
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NEW  FORCES   IN  RUSSIA 

• 

OUT  OF^'HE  CHAOS  that  was  Russia  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  nation  are  seen  by  our  editors  in  recent  events 
which  have  shaken  the  power  of  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment, awakened  alarm  in  Germany,  and  added  to  the  growing 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  capitals  of  the  Allied  nations.  Russia, 
they  say,  is  not  dead.  She  has  only  been  sleeping,  and,  if  not 
now  awakening,  is  at  last  moving  restlessly  in  that  almost  fatal 
sleep  into  which  she  had  been  lulled  by  Prussian  promises  of 
peace  and  alluring  prophecies  of  an  economic  and  political 
millennium.  Siberia  is  awakening,  notes  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, and  "the  great  northern  section  is  arousing  itself."  "On 
the  ruins  of  Bolshevism"  the  New  York  Tribune  sets  a  new 
Russia  arising.  And  this  new  Russia  "which  is  being  born  in 
the  northern  steppes  is,"  it  continues,  "a  thing  of  sanity,  not  of 
disordered  imagination,"  "a  true  realization  of  the  hopes  of  the 
revolution."  Likewise,  the  Boston  Transcript  now  sees  "light 
in  Russia."  Most  rapidly,  as  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  notes,  is  the 
Russian  situation  developing.  As  the  Allies  occupy  Vladivostok 
and  the  ports  of  northern  Russia,  the  Germans  move  their  em- 
bassy from  Moscow  to  Pskof,  400  miles  nearer  the  Spree. 
Assassination  and  agrarian  upheavals  are  becoming .  the  rule 
where  German  bayonets  hold  sway  in  eastern  Russia,  and  call 
for  more  bayonets,  which  can  ill  be  spared.  While,  as  the- 
Brooklyn  paper  notes,  "in  parts  of  Russia  unoccupied  by  the 
Germans  the  Bolshevik  party  has  been  overthrown  by  the 
Menshevik  and  Social  Revolutionary  parties."  The  growing 
scarcity  of  bread  is  said  to  have  played  a  notable  part  in  turning 
the  Russian  people  against  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  who,  after 
frantic  appeals  to  their  followers,  and  after  declaring  a  modified 
state  of  war  against  all  the  Allies  except  the  United  States,  and 
after  humiliating  and  driving  away  Allied  representatives 
from  Vologda  and  Moscow,  themselves  fled  from  the  old  Russian 
capital  to  the  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Cronstadt. 

Both  Germany  and  the  Bolshevik  Government  have  been 
taught  a  lesson,  our  papers  agree,  by  the  revival  of  the  old  Russian 
game  of  bomb-throwing.  The  Kaiser  and  his  band  of  spoilt  r> 
in  Russia  have,  so  the  Kansas  City  Star  is  confident,  "much 
more  to  learn  about  the  Russian  people  and  their  political 
methods  than  they  yet  know."  There  is  now,  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  is  convinced,  "every  indication  that  Russia  will 
prove  a  bigger  liability  than  an  asset  to  the  enemy,  provided 
she  can  not  get  peace  on  the  Western  Front."  As  Lloyd  George 
remarked  a  few  weeks  ago,  Russia  has  proved  a  snare  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  Springfield  Republican  notes  how  seriously 
exercised  are  the  Germans  themselves  over  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East.  The  Republican  sees  considerable 
significance  in  the  respective  recent  movements  of  the  German 
and  Allied  Ambassadors.  There  was  nothing  particularly 
"lurid"  about  the  details  of  the  departure  of  the  Allied  envoys 
from  Vologda.  "They  had  a  dispute  with  the  Lenine  Gov- 
ernment, which  wished  them  to  come  to  Moscow,  and  chose 
instead  to  Leave  by  way  of  Archangel,  but  the  dispute  was  not 
a  rupture,  and  Ambassador  Francis  in  his  negotiations  made  it 
pointedly  clear  to  the  Bolsheviki  that  protection  from  the 
Russian  people  was  not  sought  or  needed;  in  fact,  the  dispute 
with  the  Lenine  Government  seems  to  have  been  Largely  over  the 
successful  appeals  of  the  diplomats  to  the  Russian  people,  which 
the  Bolsheviki  tried  to  suppress  by  censorship."  "How  differ- 
ent," the  Massachusetts  editor  comments,  "are  the  cause  and 
significance  of  the  removal  of  the  German  embassy  to  Pskof, 
where  it  will  be  under  the  protection  of  Prussian  bayonets  and 
as  remote  from  the  Russian  people  as  from  the  Chinese."  The 
Ambassador  and  his  staff,  the  German  papers  are  quoted  as 
admitting,  went  away  because  the  atmosphere  of  Moscow  was 
"getting  very  unhealthy  for  Germans,"  the  Voiuiacht  Zeitun§ 
even  going  BO  far  as  to  Baj   thai  "this  is  BO  not  onh   in  Moscow. 
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THE  ALLIED  THIEF  IN  SIBERIA. 

General  Kikuzo  Otani,  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army,  ranking   officer  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force. 
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HIS  PKOTEST  AGAINST  A   OERMAN  PEACE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


THREE    FOES   OF   GERMAN    RULE    IX    RUSSIA. 


OUR  LEADER  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Major-General  William  8.  Gravej, 

who  commands  the  American  troops 

sent  to  Vladivostok. 


but  in  a  greater  part  of  Russia,  if  not  in  the  whole  Russian  Em- 
pire." For  such  a  state  of  affairs,  comments  The  Republican, 
Germany  has  only  herself  to  blame.     As  it  explains: 

"There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  by  making  a  magnanimous 
peace  last  year  it  could  have  won  the  friendship  of  the  Russian 
people,  who  up  to  that  time  had  considered  the  war  as  one 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  which  the  revolution  ought 
logically  to  close.  By  such  a  show  of  friendliness,  even  if 
it  masked  a  predatory  future  design,  Germany  would  have 
strengthened  itself  very  greatly,  and  prepared  the  way  for  pacific 
penetration  after  the  war.  But  the  Kaiser  yielded  to  the  Pan- 
Genuans,  and  everything,  East  and  West,  was  staked  on  this 
year's  campaign 

"To  the,  unscrupulous  directors  of  German  policy  Russian 
resentment  must  have  been  counted  upon,  but  they  no  doubt 
expected  to  complete  their  victory  before  Russia  began  to  come 
to  its  senses.  The  less  sophisticated  masses  of  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  evidently  dismayed  by  the  revelation  that  German 
generals  arc  being  beaten  in  the  West,  while  hatred  for  Germany 
is  growing  in  the  East.  .  .  .  Rule  or  ruin  is  the  Pan-German 
watchword,  and  it  must  now  be  apparent  to  the  intelligent 
German  public  that  it  means  ruin." 

The  new  turn  of  affairs  in  Russia  means,  according  to  the 
San  Antonio  Light,  that  Germany  may  have  to  send  back  "many 
of  the  fighters  she  so  sorely  needs  in  the  West,"  for — 

"In  any  event,  so  long  as  the  anti-Germans  in  Russia  rise  in 
force,  Germany  can  not  but  suffer  severely.  If  she  reduced  her 
armies  in  the  Wesl  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  Russian  situation, 
the  Allies  would  gain  an  advantage.  If  she  kept  her  Western 
forces  intact,  allowing  Russia  to  take  care  of  herself,  the  anti- 
German  element  in  the  latter  country  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  such  strength  as  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
Allies." 

But  lest  thoughts  of  Germany's  dilemma  should  make  us  too 
confident  of  early  victory,  the  New  York  Times  reminds  us  that 
Germany  still  believes  she  can  take  the  defensive  on  the  Western 
Front  and  "hold  the  Allied  armies  in  France  until  they  weary 
of  the  conflict  and  their  governments  agree  to  give  Germany  a 
free  hand  in  Russia."  Even  now,  says  The  Times,  the  German 
official  mind  is  "finding  consolation  for  the  disastrous  failure  of 
the  great  offensive  in  the  prospect  of  incalculable  wealth  and 
power  afforded  by  the  political  victory  in  Russia."     The  Ger- 


man advance  upon  Petrograd  and  the  German  demand  that  the 
Finns  take  the  field  against  the  Allies  at  the  north  lend  weight 
to  the  warnings  of  this  newspaper,  which  concludes: 

"The  Allied  economic,  reenforcing,  and  rallying  expedition  to 
Russia  to  aid  her  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Germany  .  .  . 
is  one  of  the  most  momentous  enterprises  of  the  war.  Upon 
its  success  will  depend  complete  victory  and  enduring  peace." 

While  the  Kansas  City  Star  hopes  to  see  loyal  Russians  gather 
around  the  Allied  standard  which  has  been  raised  in  Siberia,  "as 
the  Spanish  people  gathered  around  the  standard  of  Wellington 
when  England  intervened  to  save  Spain  from  Napoleon,"  the 
New  York  World  and  other  papers  warn  us  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  the  beginning  that  has  been  made  at  Vladivostok. 
A  Washington  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune  thinks 
that  the  intervention  in  northern  European  Russia  will  be 
more  important  than  that  in  Siberia.  Already  the  consequences 
of  the  Allied  landings  at  Kola  and  Archangel  in  "revealing  the 
real  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  toward  the  Bolshevik  regime, 
as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  forces,  have  inspired  fresh 
hopes  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Russia  finding  its  principal  impetus 
in  European  Russia."  Other  dispatches  tell  how  the  new  pro- 
Ally  Government  of  the  "Country  of  the  North,"  recently 
established  at  Archangel,  which  has  been  carefully  organized, 
has  declared  against  the  Bolsheviki,  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty, 
and  German  encroachments  on  Russian  territory,  and  has  put 
itself  on  record  in  favor  of  real  popular  government,  Russian 
reunion  and  regeneration,  and  the  ideals  of  the  Allies.  This 
Government  has  driven  Bolshevik  forces  from  the  vicinity  of 
Archangel.     In  a  New  York  Tribune  editorial  we  read: 

"The  'Country  of  the  North'  is  not  a  political  fiction  set  up 
to  facilitate  Allied  intervention.  It  is  a  native  growth.  It 
represents  an  inevitable  reaction  from  the  crimes  and  folly  of  the 
Moscow  regime.  .  .  .  The  northern  and  eastern  provinces  of 
Russia,  in  which  the  Bolshevik  infection  has  been  least  viru- 
lent, will  probably  adhere  enthusiastically  to  the  new  national 
Government.  And  when  its  power  is  extended  southeast  to  the 
Volga  region — already  in  revolt  against  Moscow — the  Bolsheviki 
will  be  isolated  from  the  greater  part  of  what  is  left  of  Russia. 
Their  Government  will  either  be  snuffed  out  or  they  will  flee 
within  the  German  lines  for  safety." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  HAND  IN  THE 
PRIMARIES 

ONE  BY  ONE,  pacifist  and  obstructionist  Senators   and 
Congressmen  "are  getting  the  referendum  on  the  war 
they  so  loudly  demanded  months  ago."     They  didn't 
get  it  then,  but,  continues  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  "they  are 
getting  it  now  in  the  primaries,  and  most  of  them  are  getting  it 
'in  the  neck.'"     Some,   this  daily  notes,  "have  given  up  the 
ghost   entirely,"   while   others   "are   running   desperately   from 
pitiless  Presidential  publicity."     The   acid   test   by  which   the 
attitude  of  members  of  Congress 
toward  the  Administration   and 
(Germany    is    being    judged     is, 
according  to    the    Boston    Globe 
(Dem.),    "their    stand    on    four 
measures      affecting     Germany : 
the    McLemore    resolution    [re- 
stricting the  rights  of  Americans 
at  sea],  the  Cooper  amendment 
for    an    embargo    on    arms,  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many, and  the  Draft  Bill."    The 
Globe  calls  attention  to  Missouri's 
share  in  the  popular  movement 
to     back     the     Administration 
against    Germany:     "Not    only 
has  ex-Governor  Folk,  a  strong 
Administration  man,  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  S'enate,  but  the  at- 
tempts    for     re  nomination     by 
Representatives     Hamlin,     Bor- 
land, and  Shackleford  were   de- 
feated."    Hamlin,  we   are    told, 
"voted  for  the  embargo  on  arms 
to  the  Allies,  Sh.xekleford  for  the 
McLemore  resolution,  and  Bor- 
land against  the  draft."     Then,  in  Texas,  we  are  reminded,  Con- 
gressmen McLemore  and  Slayden,  Democrats,  have  been  rejected, 
as  well  as  two  Republicans — Wood,  of  Iowa,  and  Dillon,  of  North 
Dakota,  all  of  whom  voted  against  the  draft  and  for  the  Mc- 
Lemore resolution.     The  defeat  of  James  E.  Ferguson  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  Texas  is  interpreted 
by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.)  as  "the  voice  of  Texas 
on  a  loyalty  issue."     In  the  Ohio  primaries  the  only  real  issue 
in    the   contests,   according   to   the   Columbus    Dispatch    (Ind.), 
was  "that  of  the  questioned  loyalty  of  one  of  the  candidates." 
Other  contests  in  which  the  issue  of  loyalty  has  been  raised  have 
been  discust  in  these    columns.      In   New    York,    Republicans 
and  Democrats  will  unite  in  several  districts  in  order  to  secure 
the   defeat   of   Socialist    candidates.     Here    the    Socialist   press 
insist  that  the  loyalty  issue  is  being  raised  as  a  mere  blind  to 
delay    the   eventual    collapse   of   capitalism.     Yet   the   case   of 
( 'ongressman  La  (Juardia,  now  serving  in  Italy  as  an  aviator  and 
who   will  be  renominated  as  candidate  of  both  old  parties,  is 
cited  by  the  Syracuse  Posl-Slandard    (Rep.)  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  Henry  J.  Allen  as  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of   Kansas,  despite  his  absence  in  France  with  the 
"i  .  M.  C.  A.  during  the  whole  campaign,  as  instances  "typical 
and  signilicant  of  the  attitude  of  t   e  Am    ican  people  toward 
their  men  in  the  service." 

"  If  any  man  can  be  shown  delil  er&tely  to  have  obstructed  t  lie 
nation's  war-efforts,"  then,  says  the  New  York  Evening  I'ost 
(Ind.),  "let  the  lash  he  laid  upon  i.is  hack,  let  him  he  expelled 
from  public  lil'e,  let  him  he  shunned  by  decent  citizens.  '  Hut, 
contends  this  paper,  usually  friendly  to  the  President,  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  make  any  such  charge  against  Senators  Yardaman.  of 
Mississippi;   Ilardwick,  of  Georgia,  and  others    whom   he   has 


opposed.  It  may  be  well  to  note  the  precise  phraseology  of  some 
of  the  President's  letters  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times.  Of 
Congressman  Huddleston  (Dem.,  Ala.)  President  Wilson  ob- 
served to  an  inquirer  that  he  thought  himself  justified  in  saying 
that  the  Congressman's  "record  proved  him  in  every  way  an 
opponent  of  the  Administration."  Of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  he  said:  "Senator  Vardaman  has  been  conspicuous 
among  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Administration."  The  President  added  that  if  the  voters  of 
Mississippi  were  to  reelect  Mr.  Vardaman,  "I  should  be  oblig*  d 
to  accept  their  action  as  a  condemnation  of  my  Administration." 

In  Georgia  the  opposition  to 
Senator  Ilardwick  has  been  di- 
vided among  four  candidates. 
President  Wilson  clearly  defined 
his  position  by  writing  to  Clark 
Howell:  "Senator  Hardwick  has 
been  a  constant  and  active  op- 
ponent of  my  Administration. 
William  J.  Harris  has  constantly 
and  actively  supported  it." 
Wherefore,  according  to  the 
President,  "the  obvious  thing 
for  all  those  to  do  who  are  jeal- 
ous of  the  reputation  of  the  party 
and  the  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  present  crisis  is  to 
combine  in  the  support  of  Mr. 
Harris."  On  all  this  The  Eve- 
ning Post  comments  in  mild 
disapproval: 


ON  SENTRY  DUTY. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


"In  assuming  this  attitude,  it 
is  evident  that  the  President  is 
thinking  largely  of  party  disci- 
pline. He  is  the  leader  of  the 
Democrats.  It  is  for  them  to 
be  loyal  to  him.  He  apparently 
has  no  thought  of  raising  the  slightest  personal  objection  to  any 
Republicans.  They,  of  course,  did  not  support  his  Administra- 
tion, but  he  never  expected  them  to.  Yet  if  it  were  wholly  a 
question  of  unflinching  and  loyal  support  of  the  Government's 
war-policies,  it  would  be  even  easier  to  single  out  for  reprobation 
Republican  Congressmen  than  Democratic.  There  have  been 
more  Republican  nagging  and  fault-finding  and  voting  in  oppo- 
sition than  there  have  been  Democratic.  Yet  about  this  the 
President  appears  to  feel  no  concern.  It  is  simply  in  his  own 
party  house  that  he  proposes  to  be  master.  His  complete  as- 
cendency  in  the  Democratic  party,  as  President  and  leader,  is 
the  obvious  purpose  of  his  attack  upon  Democratic  mem  hers  of 
Congress  who  have  not  submitted  to  his  authority  without 
question." 

"This  intolerant  attitude,  this  act  of  proscription,"  seems  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  "a  great  mistake,"  whether  the 
President  "wins  or  loses  on  the  immediate  issue  raised." 

"He  seems  to  desire  to  set  up  in  Congress  a  body  analogous 
to  those  members  of  Parliament  in  the  time  of  George  III.  who 
were  known  as  'the  King's  friends.'  It  is  not  simply  punishment 
for  the  past  that  the  President  appears  to  have  in  mind.  He 
WOUid  erect  a  kind  of  moral  terrorism  for  the  future.  If  a 
member  of  the  next  Congress  ventures  to  oppose  the  President's 
known  wishes,  he  will  live  with  a  sword  over  his  head.  That  is. 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  a  Presidential  notification  that  he  ought 
not  to  he  chosen  tor  another  term.  This  latest  evidence  "t 
President  Wilson's  masterful  ways  may  he  thought  of  as  an 
incident  of  his  vast  war-powers.  But  it  will  appear  disquieting 
and  dangerous  to  sober-minded  Americans  steeped  in  the  spirit 
of  our  past." 

Some  of  the  dailies  with  Republican  leanings  criticize  the 
President's  actions  as  inconsistent  with  his  declaration  thai 
"politics  is  adjourned"  or  find  fault  because  thej  do  not  quite 
understand    the    l>asis   on    which    the    President    attacks    certain 
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members  of  Congress  rather  than  others.  Even  the  friendly 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Don.),  after  calling  attention  to  half  a 
dozen  Congressmen  it  thinks  as  worthy  of  censure  as  Mr. 
Ilnddleston,  remarks  that  while  the  reason  for  all  these  selec- 
tions and  rejections  ma\  be  char  to  Mr.  Wilson,  "thej  baffle 
the  public"  But  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  stoutly  defends  the 
President's  course  as  follows: 

"Mr.    Wilson    may    or    may    not     have    'adjourned    politics,' 
I. nt     he    can     not     adjourn     facts.      Wherever    a     Congressional 
gentleman  with  a  bad   record  comes  up  for  reelection,  it   has 
been    his   privilege— -and  doubt- 
less  his   pleasure    to  point  out 

that  the  candidate  is  no  friend 
of  his.  It  is  none  of  his  business 
who  is  nominated,  hut  he  takes 
the  liberty  of  recalling  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Certainly  "o  one 
can  be  permitted  to  wear  an 
Administration  mask  now  who 
has  been  fighting  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  last  eighteen  months. 
If  the  facts  hurl,  whose  fault 
is  it?" 

And  the  independent  Spring- 
field Republican  says  likewise: 

'"There  is  no  reason  why  the 
President  should  not  seek  openly 
to  have  Senators  elected  who 
would  support  his  proclaimed 
policies.  Especially  when  the 
war  comes  to  an  end,  he  will 
need  friends  and  sympathizers 
in  the  Senate,  if  his  ideas  of  a 
world-peace  are  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  materialize.  A  leader 
must  have  supporters  if  he  is  to 
accomplish  anything,  and  for 
the  President  there  is  no  body 
like  the  Senate  in  which  to  have 
his  supporters  placed.  It  mat- 
ters less  what  political  party  they 
belong  to  than  that  they  can  be 
trusted  not  to  balk   his  efforts  to 

give  reality  to  the  higher  war-aims  for  which  he  has  declared 
we  are  fighting  and  with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  already 
associated  the  American  people." 

While  most  Republican  editors  agree  with  the  Boston  Tran- 
script (Rep.)  that  as  the  head  of  his  party  President  Wilson  is 
well  within  his  rights  in  taking  sides  as  between  Democrats,  the 
more  astute  politicians  now  see,  according  to  Mr.  Judson  C. 
Welliver,  of  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  that  the  President  is 
"likely  to  use  his  influence  within  his  own  party  to  down  candi- 
dates whom  he  could  classify  as  anti-Administration  aud  later 
to  engage  in  the  general  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
nominees."  Such  a  campaign,  according  to  some  writers  favor- 
ing the  Administration,  would  be  justified  by  the  altitude  of  Mr. 
Roosevell  and  others  twenty  years  ago,  who  argued  during  the 
Spanish  War  that  the  election  of  a  Congress  in  political  opposition 
to  the  President  would  weaken  the  Administration  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  But  when  Democratic  editors  and  speakers  urge 
the  continuance  of  a  Democratic  Congress  as  "an  act  of  patriotic 
necessity,"  they  make  themselves  absurd,  so  the  Omaha  lh  i 
and  other  Republican  papers  assert. 

And  we  find  some  of  the  strongest  Republican  newspapers  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  such  leaders  as  ex-President  Taft  and 
Mr.  Hays,  contending  that  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress 
would  mean  a  more  businesslike  control  of  affairs  and  an  in- 
surance against  an  inconclusive  peace.  They  insist  thai  no 
party  has  a  monopoly  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  The  Indian- 
apolis News,  an  independent  daily  which  opposed  Mr.  Wilson 
in  the  last  election,  points  out  how  foolish  it  is  "to  try  and 
corner  all  the  patriotism  in  one  political  party;  the  people  know 
better,  and,  after  all,  they,  have  votes." 


WOTIIKR  ROAST  FOR  THE  "MEAT  TRUST 


w 


pyrighted  by  the  New  York  "Evening  Post." 

"THEY  WANT  ME   TO   CARRY  THAT    PIG    TOO." 

— CVsare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


:  SHALL  ALL  BE  VEGETARIANS  before  the 
mystery  of  the  meat-packers  is  solved,  some  editors 
seem  to  think  as  they  note  the  recommendation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  (  'oin in ission  that  the  Government  take  over 
Stock-yards,  cold-storage  plants,  warehouses,  and  refriyerator- 
and  cattle-cars.  Rut  others,  who  recall  the  long-drawn  con- 
troversy between  the  packers  and  the  Government,  claim  that 
the    only    solution    wanted    is    more  and  cheaper  meat,  and,  as 

the  Baltimore  Sun  puts  it,  tin 
public  i-,  not  interested  ingovern- 
ment  management  of  the  busi- 
ness unless  "that  will  promi-e 
and  secure"  more  beef  and  pork 
for  less  money.  The  report 
of  the  commission  to  President 
Wilson  on  its  investigation  of 
the  meat  industry  also  charges 
the  Chicago  packers,  we  learn 
from  Washington  dispatches. with 
being  engaged  in  a  "definite 
and  positive  conspiracy  for  tin 
purpose  of  regulating  purchases 
of  live  stock  and  controlling 
the  price  of  meat."  It  names 
specifically  Armour  &  Co. 
Swift  it  Co.,  Morris  iv  Co.. 
Wilson  it  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company,  and 
alleges  that -they  have  a  monop- 
oly not  only  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  but  also 
of  other  food-supplies,  such  as 
eggs,  cheese,  and  vegetable-oil 
products,  and  are  "rapidly  ex- 
tending their  power  to  cover 
fish  and  nearly  every  kind*  of 
To  quote  from  the  report : 


foodstuffs." 

"  lu  addition  to  these  immense  properties  in  the  United  States, 
the  Armour.  Swift,  Morris,  and  \\  ilson  interests,  either  separate- 
ly or  jointly,  own  or  control  more  than  half  of  the  export-meat 
production  of  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  and  have 
large  investments  in  other  surplus  meat-producing  countries, 
including  Australia.  Under  present  shipping  conditions,  the  big 
American  packers  control  more  than  half  of  the  meat  upon 
which  the  Allies  are  dependent. 

"The  monopolistic  position  of  the  big  five  is  based  not  only 
upon  the  large  proportion  of  the  meat  business  which  they  handle. 
ranging  from  61  to  86  per  cent,  in  the  principal  lines,  but  primarily 
upon  their  ownership,  separately  or  jointly,  of  stock-yards,  car- 
lines,  cold-storage  plants,  branch  houses,  aud  the  other  essential 
facilities  for  the  distribution  of  perishable  food. 

"The  control  of  "this'  five  great  corporations,  furthermore, 
rests  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  individuals,  namely,  J. 
Ogden  Armour,  the  Swift  brothers,  the  Morris  brothers,  Thomas 
E.  Wilson  (acting  under  the  veto  of  a  small  group  of  bankers), 
and  the  Cudahys. 

"A  new  and  important  aspect  was  added  to  the  situation 
when  the  control  of  Sulzberger  &  Sons  Company  (now  known  as 
Wilson  &  Co..  Inc.1  was  secured  in  1916 by  a  group  of  New  York 
banks — Chase  National  Bank.  Guaranty  Trust  Company.  Kuhn. 
Loeb   &   Co.,   William    Salomon    &    Co..   and  llallgarten  &  Co." 

To  abolish  this  "monopoly,  "  the  commission  recommends  that 
the  Governmenl  acquire  through  the  Railroad  Administration  all 
rolling  stock  used  for  the  transportation  of  meat  animals;  the 
principal  stock-yards  of  the  count  r\  to  be  treated  as  freight 
depots  and  to  be  operated  under  such  conditions  as  will  insure 
open  competitive  markets;  all  privately  owned  refrigerator-cars, 
and  all  necessary  equipment  for  their  proper  operation;  such 
branch    houses,    cold-storage    plants,    and    warehouses    as    are 
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necessary  to  provide  facilities  for  the  competitive  marketing  and 
storage  of  food  products  in  the  principal  centers  of  distribution 
and  consumption. 

By  way  of  retort,  Mr.  J.  Odgen  Armour,  head  of  Armour  &  Co., 
is  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  saying  that  the  report 
"completely  ignores  the  fact  that  since  November  1,  1917,  the 
packing  business  has  been  under  the  control,  direction,  and 
regulation  of  the  Government  through  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  severest 
competition  has  existed  in  the  industry,  the  same  as  in  the  past, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  Government  has  deemed  it  necessary  that 
the  packers  should  cooperate  in  order  to  provide  the  enormous 
quantity  of  supplies  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  armed 
forces  and  the  Allies."  In  The  Tribune  also  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift, 
president  of  Swift  &  Co.,  is  reported  as  saying:  "We  naturally 
do  not  like  to  be  publicly  charged  with  using  unlawful  methods 
of  gaining  monopoly  control  wnen  we  know  that  we  are  in  open 
and  honest  competition  with  every,  other  packer."  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cudahy,  of  Cudahy  &  Co.,  exprest  the  hope  to  The  Tribune's 
representative  that  the  general  public  would  read  the  report  of 
the  commission  because  "it  contains  many  sensational  charges, 
but  a  careful  reading  will  reveal  few  facts  to  justify  them." 
Mr.  Edward  Morris,  Jr.,  of  Morris  &  Co.,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  taking  over  branch  houses  and  storage  houses  would  be  im- 
practicable, and  describes  it  as  "a  risky  experiment  in  govern- 
ment operation  that  would  be  of  doubtful  benefit  even  if  success- 
ful, and  would  undoubtedly  react  unfavorably  on  live-stock 
.  values."  In  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Times  we  read 
that  bankers  in  that  city  were  amazed  at  the  charge  o*  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  the  packing  industry  is  dominated  by 
officers  and  members  of  New  York  banks  and  banking  houses. 
The  feeling  in  banking  circles  was  that  a  movement  to  have  the 
Government  operate  the  packing  L  Mstry  would  have  tc  i"3ekon 
with  Food  Administrator  Hoover,  who,  it  was  said,  had  investi- 
gated the  industry  and  considered  it  to  be  doing  all  that  was 
possible  under  present  conditions  to  supply  meat  where  most 
needed.  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  thinks  that  while 
the  commission's  charges  in  the  main  are  not  new,  they  have 
new  weight  by  the  official  character  of  the  body  that  pres-  us 
them,  and  adds: 

"The  questions  involved  affect  us  all.  They  must  be  settled 
some  time,  by  a  'show-down'  which  will  establish  the  facts  past 
dispute  and  either  exonerate  the  embattled  companies  or  convict 
their  system  and  force  its  correction.     It  is  conceivable  that  the 


Federal  Trade  Commission's  attack  may  hasten  the  'show- 
down.' But  we  suspect  that  few  of  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  kept  touch  with  this  long-drawn-out  controversy  will 
venture  to  predict  the  date  of  its  adjustment  any  more  than  they 
will  undertake  to  predict  the  date  of  the  world-peace  which  is 
to  follow  the  mightier  struggle  overseas." 

If  the  packers  have  violated  the  law,  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  let  them  be  arraigned,  and  if  they  have  made 
exorbitant  profits,  let  the  shears  of  the  Federal  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  lop  them  off,  but  let  us  avoid  official  lynching 
of  any  manor  any  business,  and  'if  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  betrays  heat  and  a  strong  bias  and  is  filled  with  illogical 
conclusions,  let  us  refuss  to  be  led  tamely  by  the  nose;  and  let 
us  indulge  the  hope  that  the  President  permitted  its  publication, 
without  any  indorsement  or  recommendation  by  him,  so  that 
its  violence  and  its  absurdities  might  be  judged  of  all."  The  his- 
tory of  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
meat-packers  through  three  Administrations  reflects  no  great 
glory  on  either  sic  3,  observes  the  Newark  News,  and  the  latest 
move,  that  the  G:  /eminent  monopolize  all  departments  of  the 
industry  except  the  actual  packing,  "looks  like  a  gesture  of 
despair."  This  journal  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission  call  for  the  most  cautious  considera- 
tion that  we  avoid  substituting  the  evils  of  bureaucracy  for 
those  of  monopoly." 

Adverting  to  the  serious  charges  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  packers,  the  Springfield  Republican 
reminds  us  that  no  one  need  assume  it  is  composed  of  "cheap 
sensationalists  of  the  muck-raking  school  which  flourished  ten 
years  ago."  The  public  knows  that  the  packers  fought  in  the 
courts  to  prevent  their  papers  from  being  inspected  by  the 
Trade  Commission,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  their  methods  and  secret  agreements.  Apparently 
the  Trade  Commission  has  enough  facte  to  justify  a  grave  indict- 
ment, The  Republican  goes  on  to  say,  and  whether  the  charges 
are  true  or  false,  or  partly  true  or  partly  false,  a  judicial  review 
would  be  needed  to  determine.  Those  who  are  severest  in  their 
criticism  of  the  commission's  conduct  ask  "somewhat  testilj 
why  the  Government  does  not  prosecute  and  punish  the  packers 
if  they  are  guilty  of  violating  the  law.  The  question  is  a  fair 
one  and  should  receive  attention  from  the  Government,  but,  The 
Republican  adds,  these  same  critics  are  loud  in  the  complaint - 
when  the  Government  attempts  to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws, 
and  their  advice  that  the  packers  must  be  punished  "must  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  as  to  its  sincerity." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Peace  isn't  going  to  be  a  horse  trade.  —Detroit  Journal. 

The  irresistible  force  meets  the  immovable  body — and  the  body  starts 
toward  Germany. — New  York  Sun. 

We  don't  remember  when  we  have  read  of  assassinations  in  Russia  with 
as  much  complacency. —Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Germans  have  again  withdrawn  their  lines  according  to  prear- 
ranged plans — of  Foch. — New  York  World. 

We  print  the  reports  of  the  German  War  Office  on  the  front  page  because 
we  have  no  comic  supplement. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  another  reason  why  the  British  House  of  Lords  has 
been  made  merely  ornamental. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

One  cheering  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  Germany's  friends  seem  bo 
bate  her  about  as  much  as  iter  enemies  do. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

THE  utter  damnation  of  pacifism  is  that  to  defend  the  idea  of  a  diplomatic 
peace  in  all  its  logic  the  pacifist  is  bound  to  become  an  apologist  for  German 
warfare. — New  York  Tribune. 

()t;n  calm  and  conservative  students  of  the  situation  who  keep  warning 
us  in  their  solemn  way  not  to  expect  too  much  don't  seem  to  realize  how- 
much  fun  expecting  is. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  sinking  of  the  light-ship  docs  not  surprize  us;  we  have  always  felt 
that  if  its  targets  could  be  anchored  in  some  way,  the  German  Navy's 
percentage  of  hits  would  sensibly  increase      Philadelphia  North  American. 

THE  climax  of  liberty-Saving  Anglo- American  friendship  has  been 
achieved.      We  fought  our  transatlantic  cousin  in   1.H12  for  compelling  our 

citizens  to  tight  for  her.     Now,  by  the  ratification  of  the  new  reciprocating 
draft  treaties,  we  insist  that  she  do  so. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 
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The  flower  of  the  German  Army  plainly  is  not  a  perennial. 
Globe. 

Entente  victory,  under  skilful  management,  soon  should  reach  the 
stage  of  quantity  production. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

General  Ludendorfe  must  have  his  moments  of  depression  when  he 
reflects  that  he  is  the  brains,  if  any,  of  the  German  Army. — Columbus  I 
State' Journal. 

The  Germans  seem  to  be  pretty  good  at  conducting  successful  retreats, 
but  we'd  rather  have  them  good  at  that  than  anything  else. — Columbus 
Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

If  a  successful  retreat   of  a  dozen  miles  stirs  German  military  critic- 
such  admiration,  what  will  be  their  raptures  when  the  Army   gets  to  Merlin " 
— Springfield  Republican. 

The  Kaiser,  in  throwing  his  crack  troops  against  the  Americans,  shows 
plainly    that    he   wants   to   whip   US  out    completely    before    Honduras 
ready.      The  Springfield   {Mo.)   Leader. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  we  should  Invade  Germany  should  re- 
member that  the  only  way  the  llun  will  know  it  is  time  to  stop  tlgjiting 
is  by  his  watch  on  the   Khine. — N«e   York  Morning   Tilegraph. 

LORP  LANSDOWNE  wants  to  know  what  the  Allies  are  lighting  for 
I  nfortunately   among  the  things  for  which  they   arc  lighting  is  to  prcscrv  c 

to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  others  the  right  to  make  Lansdowne  speeches 

without   going  to  jail.  —  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

Tin;  Frankfurter  Zeitung  now  declares  that  it  was  American  troops  that 

made  Koch's  Victor)    possible,  these  being  the  same  American  troops  that 
could   not    be   transported    to   France   because  of  the  German   submarines 
and    that    were   raw    and    worthless   when   they    did   get    then'        \ 
H  arid. 


ilM  E  NT 


Copyrighted   '\v  Kadel  &  Herbert,   New  fork. 


OLD   GLORY   AS   A   PLEDGE   OF   LIBERATION. 


American  troops  in  Paris   marching  past    the  mourning-draped  statue  of  Strassburg.     Our  boys  in  Fiance  ;u\   a  pledge  for  the  ultimate  libera- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Belgium,  and  other  Hun-opprcst  lands. 


BELGIUM   SHALL   BE   NO  "PAWN 


•)•> 


t  c 
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HE  CROWNING  INSULT  has  been  leveled  against 
Belgium  by  the  German  Chancellor,"  said  Arthur 
Balfour,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  in  his  speech 
on  Belgian  Independence  day.  The  German  Chancellor  in 
the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  indiscreetly  referred  to 
Belgium  as  a  "pawn,"  and  thereby  got  himself  into  hot  water 
at  home,  and  added  yet  another  point  to  the  score  that  the 
Allies  are  pledged  to  wipe  off.  Incidentally  the  Chancellor 
revealed  that  peace  talk  from  Germany  is  entirely  insincere,  and 
the  only  peace  she — as  yet — contemplates  is  a  "conqueror's 
peace."  As  reported  by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Count  von 
Hcrtling  said: 

"With  reference  to  the  future  of  Belgium,  the  occupation  and 
present  possession  of  Belgium  only  mean  that  we  have  a  pawn 
for  future  negotiations.  By  the  expression  'pawn'  is  meant 
thai  one  does  not  intend  to  keep  what  one  has  in  one's  hand  as  a 
pawn  if  negotiations  should  bring  a  favorable  result. 

"We  have  no  intention  of  keeping  Belgium  in  any  form 
whatever.  What  we  precisely  want,  as  already  exprest  by  me 
on  February  24,  is  that  after  the  war  restored  Belgium  shall, 
as  a  self-dependent  State,  not  be  subject  to  an3'body  as  a  vassal, 
and  shall  live  with  us  in  good  and  friendly  relations.  I  have  held 
this  point  of  view  from  the  begiuning  with  regard  to  the  Belgian 
question,  and  still  hold  it  to-day. 

"This  side  of  my  policy  is  fully  in  conformity  with  the  general 
lines  of  direction  which  I  yesterday  clearly  laid  before  you. 
We  are  waging  war  as  a  war  of  defense,  as  we  have  done  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  every  Imperialistic  tendency,  every 
tendency  to  world  domination,  has  been  remote  from  our  minds. 
Therefore  our  peace  aims  will  agree  with  what  we  want.  That 
is  inviolability  of  our  territory,  open  air  for  the  expansion  of  our 
people,  especially  in  the  economic  domain,  and  naturally  also 
the  necessary  security  in  regard  to  future  difficult  conditions. 
This  is  completely  in  conformity  with  my  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  Belgium,  but  how  this  point  of  view  can  be  established  in 
detail  depends  on  future  negotiations,  and  on  this  point  I  am 
unable  to  give  binding  declarations." 


That  is  what  the  Chancellor  said.  What  he  really  means  his 
own  inspired  organ,  the  Munich  BayrUehc  StaatszeUung,  tells  us: 

"The  German  people  and  Entente  governments  may  reckon 
absolutely  upon  Germany  insisting  inexorably  upon  terms  for 
the  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  on  refusing  to  sheathe  the 
sword  until  they  are  fulfilled.  These  terms  include  th<  restitu- 
tion of  colonial  possessions  and  the  abandonment  of  any  form  of 
war,  including  economic  war,  after  peace  is  signed,  and  further 
indemnity  for  the  damage  to  German  trade  meantime. 

"Naturally,  Germany  will  demand  tangible  guaranties  and. 
chiefly,  an  immediate  supply  of  raw  materials.  These  guaranties 
will  include  continuation  of  the  political  orientation  adopted 
by  Germany  in  Belgium." 

The  chauvinistic  papers  in  Germany  are  still  eagerly  swal- 
lowing this  sort  of  thing,  for  we  find  the  fire-eating  Berliner 
Zeitung  am  Mitlag  saying: 

"All  parties  regard  Count  Hertling's  declaration  as  the  mosl 
important  official  statement  on  the  Belgian  question  made 
during  the  war.  In  Majority  circles  it  is  regarded  as  an  authentic 
interpretation  of  the  reply  to  the  Papal  note  and  the  Reichstag 
peace  resolutions.  It  is  in  every  sense  satisfactory  .  The  Social 
Democratic  party,  too  (the  Scheidemann  group),  does  not 
differ  with  this  conception,  of  both  the  other  Majority  parties 
(the  Center  and  the  Progressives)." 

The  even  more  Jingo  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  foams  at 
the  mouth  at  the  mere  idea  of  giving  up  Belgium: 

"If  Count  Hertling's  declaration  really  means  that  Belgium 
is  to  be  completely  renounced,  then  all  parties  which  are  striving 
for  a  German  peace  must  take  up  a  fine  of  sharp  opposition 
toward  the  Hertling  Government." 

More  sober  opinion,  however,  considers  that  the  Chancellor 
made  a  mistake,  altho  the  Berliner  Tayeblatt  is  relieved  to  find 
that  Count  von  Hertling  is  not  an  out-and-out  annexationist: 

"We  are  unable  to  support  the  pawn  theory,  and  it  is  an  error 
to  believe  that  either  the  enemj-  or  the  neutral  world  will  find 
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this  idea  of  a  pawn  an  acceptable  one.  As  this  reply  by  Mr. 
Balfour  was  to  be  foreseen,  it  is  clear  that  Count  Hertling's 
declaration  was  useless.  Its  only  importance  was  that  it  drew 
a  line  separating  the  Government  from  the  annexationists  on 
principle." 

Maximilian  Harden,  in  his  Berlin  Zukunft,  calls    a  spade   a 
spade  in  the  bluntest  way: 

"International  law  forbids  the  Germans  to  retain  even  one 
pebble  of  Belgium's  streets,  and  commands  Germany  to  restore 


THE    "  KNIGHTLY  MANNER." 

Belgium — "As  long  as  there  is  motion  in  my  body, 

And  life  to  give  me  words,  I'll  cry  for  justice!" 
Kaisf.k — "Justice  shall  never  hear  you.    I  am  Justice!" 

— (Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  "  Valentinian,"  III,  i.)— Punch  (London). 

the  kingdom  to  the  extent,  possessions,  and  sovereignty  which 
it  had  before  the  invasion.  This  is  a  qiiestion  of  decency, 
morality,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation." 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  Chancellor's  contemptuous 
treatment  of  martyred  and  heroic  Belgium  moved  her  friends 
to  wrath,  and  Mr.  Balfour  voiced  the  indignation  of  the  world 
in  his  speech  at  Westminster.  In  sentences  of  biting  irony  the 
British  Minister  flayed  the  Bavarian  "professor-in-politics," 
and,  as  reported  by  the  London  Times,  said: 

"Bui  surely  the  crowning  insult  has  been  leveled  against 
Belgium  by  the  German  Chancellor  in  his  last  speech.  He  then 
told  the  world,  the  German  world  in  the  first  place,  and  listening 
nations  in  the  second  place,  thai  Germany  did  not  propose  lo 
keep  Belgium  forever,  hut  that  Germany  did  intend  to  use 
Belgium  as  a  pawn.  ....... 

'"Now,  what  docs  a  'pawn,'  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
by  the  Chancellor,  really  mean?  It  means  thai,  having  attacked 
Belgium  without  provocation,  having  conquered  it,  and  having 
treated  it  when  conquered  without  pity,  having  deprived  it  of 
everj  material  K<">d,  and  of  all  the  moral  benefits  that  attach 
to  freedom,  he  is  prepared  to  give  it  up  provided  he  can  gel  some 

oiher  territory  in  which  the  Germans  can  exercise  their  peculiar 
gifts. 

"When  lie  talks  of  a  pawn  and  of  exchanging  Belgium  for 
some  other  district,  some  other  country,  some  other  colony, 
it  may  he  it  only  means  that  he  will  consent  no  longer  to  mis- 
govern and  oppress  Belgium  on  Condition  that  the  Towers  per- 
mit   German]    to   misgovern   and   oppress   some  other    areas    in 


Europe  or  elsewhere.  That  is  what  treating  Belgium  as  a  pawn 
means,  and  it  means  nothing  else.  And  to  me  it  seems  that  of 
all  the  outrages  to  which  Belgium  has  been  subjected,  none  has 
been  more  insulting 

"All  I  say  is  that  when  the  time  comes  that  Europe  has  to 
consider  around  a  council  table  how  to  protect  itself  against  a 
repetition  of  the  horrors  and  abominations  for  which  Germany 
has  been  responsible,  it  will  be  impossible  for  European  states- 
men to  forget  that  a  German  promise  is  not  a  binding  contract. 
The  peace  of  the  world  rests  upon  frail  foundations  indeed  if  it 
rests  on  nothing  more  solid  than  a  solemn  pad  with  Germany. 

"Do  not  let  us  forget  that  had  there  been  no  treaty  binding 
Germany  to  protect  Belgium,  had  Germany  violated  no  paper 
contract  at  all,  the  infamy  of  attacking  a  small,  a  friendly,  and  a 
neutral  State,  first  attacking  it,  then  conquering  it,  then  op- 
pressing it,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Germany  wanted  to 
get  at  another  foe,  that  would  remain,  if  the  treaty  of  1839  had 
never  been  brought  into  existence,  one  of  the  most  shocking 
episodes  in  history,  and  one  which  of  all  others  is  of  a  character 
■which  it  behooves  mankind  by  some  League  of  Nations,  or  other 
machinery,  to  see  shall  never  recur  in  the  future." 

The  official  NorddeulscJie  Allgemeinc  Zeitung  replies  to  Mr. 
Balfour  in  its  best  sophistical  vein: 

"Mr.  Balfour's  statements  clearly  show  how  much  he  fears 
the  sobering  influence  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  declaration 
with  regard  to  Belgium  on  British  public  opinion.  He  carefully 
avoids  repeating  the  definition  of  the  word  '  pawn '  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  by  the  German  Chancellor.  Instead  of  this 
he  advances  an  arbitrary  pawn  theory  of  his  own,  which,  of 
course,  bears  a  clearly  British  character.  'Belgium,'  the  Chan- 
cellor has  declared,  'must  not  again  form  a  jumping-off  ground 
for  our  enemies,  not  only  in  a  military  but  also  in  an  economic 
sense.'  It  must  also,  in  particular,  be  a  pledge  for  us  that  Great 
Britain  withdraws  the  net  in  which,  even  before  the  war,  she 
had  cunningly  entangled  Belgium. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  we  consider  the  occupied  terri- 
tory of  northern  France  as  a  pawn  for  the  colonies  torn  from  us, 
for  the  disruption  of  German  world  commercial  relations,  and 
for  all  other  injuries  inflicted  by  our  enemies  in  contravention  of 
international  law.  So  long,  however,  as  we  hold  northern 
France  for  this  purpose,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  shall  have  to 
include  Belgium,  because  our  communications  run  through  the 
latter  country  to  the  occupied  French  provinces." 

Writing  in  the  Berlin  Preussische  Jahrbucher,  Prof.  Hans 
Delbruck  gives  the  whole  game  away  and  shows  us  that  the 
Chancellors  statement  is  merely  a  bait  to  entrap  Allied  pacifist-: 

"Again  and  again  our  Government  has  given  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  desire  nothing  from  Belgium.  For  the  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  world  Belgium  is  the  conditio  sine  <i>i>i  non.  He  who 
wants  to  destroy  the  chauvinism  in  all  countries  must  speak  so 
plainly  about  Belgium  that  not  only  the  diplomatists,  but  a  No 
the  man  in  the  street,  wall  understand  what  we  want. 

"Nothing  is  more  false  than  the  idea  that  by  making  an  open 
declaration  about  Belgium  we  should  be  playing  out  a  trump 
with  which  we  might  have  won  something.  The  declaration 
about  Belgium  is  not  Belgium  itself;  we  keep  Belgium  in  our 
hands  until  the  general  peace,  even  if  we  declare  to-day  that  no 
right  over  Belgium  will  be  among  our  peace  conditions." 


THE  EXASPERATED  UKRAINE.— The  Germans  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  do  not  seem  to  be  wildly  popular  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  this  fact  has  begun  to  penetrate  even  the  Teutonic 
skull,  witness  the  admissions  of  Ilerr  Brzberger  in  the  Main 
Committee  of  the  Reichstag.  According  to  the  Berlin  V09- 
sisclic  Zeitung  he  remarked: 

"In  Kief  no  German  soldier  can  show  himself  unarmed.  Ger- 
man soldiers  have  already  been  shot  down.  Exasperation 
againsl  Germany  is  increasing.  Railwaymen  and  workmen  are 
planning  a  general  strike.  The  entire  peasant  population  is  in 
the  highest  degree  discontented  because  of  General  Skoropadski's 
decrees  in  favor  of  the  large  landed  proprietors.  The  peasants 
will  deliver  no  grain,  and  bloodshed  must  be  expected  ii 
quisitions  take  place.  The  political  eonsequenee>  are,  however, 
still  worse.  Hatred  against  Germany  is  increasing.  It  is 
further  to  be  feared  thai  the  new  Government  will  seek  union 
with  Russia  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 


THE   RUSSIAN    SITUATION   ANGERS 
THE    HUN 

PUZZLED  AND  EXASPERATED  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Allies  in  Russia,  Germany  is  now  Buffering  from  a 
plethora  <>t'  advice  as  to  her  nexi  step  in  the  East.  Each 
of  the  greal  organs  <>r  German  opinion  has  a  j>«'t  theory  of  its 
own  and  no  two  of  them  can  agree.  One  thing,  however,  they 
have  in  common,  and  that  is  anxiety,  and  with  things  going  badly 
for  them  in  the  Wesl  they  find  the  Eastern  situation  far  from 
pleasant.  The  Kdlnische  Volkszeitung  is  furious  with  tho 
Government  for  not  preventing  the  landing  of  Allied  forces  at 
Archangel,  and  remarks: 

" Russia's  greatest  arctic  port  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Americans,  almost  without  resistance.  The  Moscow 
Government  does  nothing  except  to  scold  the  Soviets  of  the  north 
Russian  districts,  but  scolding  does  not  alter  the  facts.  Have 
the  Bolshevik  leaders  at  Moscow  become  merely  officers  without 
soldiers  and  leaders  without  followers'.' 

"Archangel  is  of  great  strategic  importance  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  railway  to  Vologda  and  Moscow.  The  Entente's 
arctic  expedition  thus  is  seen  already  to  have  made  considerable 
progress.  The  base  which  they  previously  took  on  the  Murman 
coast  should  not  be  underestimated. 

"The  Soviet  Government  at  Moscow  must  make  more  definite 
efforts  to  assert  itself  against  the  Entente's  onslaught  from  the 
north." 

The  Bremen  Weser  Zeitung  comes  out  boldly  and  characterizes 
the  Allies  landing  as  a  distinct  menace  to  Germany: 

"The  Czecho-Slovak  danger  is  officially  underestimated  both 
by  the  Soviet  Government  and  by  Germany.  It  has  developed 
into  a  threat  of  the  gravest  danger  to  Germany,  and  must  be 
combated  and,  if  possible,  completely  removed.  This  requires 
thorough  measures  and  the  employment  of  a  sufficiently  strong 
force. 

"  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  attempt  of  Lenine's  Govern- 
ment to  raise  a  sufficiently  strong  force  will  succeed;  hence  Ger- 
many must  step  in.  She  could  and  would  stand  quietly  by  and 
rejoice  over  the  spectacle  of  so  many  Slavs  being  destroyed  in 
internecine  strife  if  it  were  not  for  the  ultimate  threat  against 
<  Germany." 

In  a  very  despondent  tone  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  reviews 
the  situation  and  sees  nothing  but  a  peck  of  trouble  ahead  for 
Germany: 

"Even  in  enemy  countries  only  a  few-  dreamers  probably 
think  of  restoring  the  broken  front  in  the  East;  the  Russian 
people  may  be  considered  incapable  for  years  to  come  of  such  a 
military  achievement.  But  perhaps  it  is  calculated  in  London 
and  Paris  that  the  guerrilla  war,  which  for  months  past  has  never 
entirely  ceased  in  the  East,  can  be  made  to  flame  up  more  strong- 
ly, so  that  the  Germans  would  be  forced  to  strengthen  their 
protection.  More  important  seems  the  political  menace  to  the 
work  accomplished  at  Brest- Lit  ovsk.  That  work,  with  its  many 
obscurities,  never  contained  a  guaranty  of  permanence,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  have  made  holes  in  it  everywhere. 
If  the  Entente  undertaking  were  to  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the 
et  Government,  which  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
still  relies  upon  that  treaty,  as  Lenine  lias  often  said,  there  will 
remain  very  little  of  the  peace.  The  task  which  seemed  to  have 
been  accomplished  will  face  German  policy  once  more.  It  will 
be  still  more  difficult  than  it  was  the  first  time. 

"Where  could  a  Russian  Government  be  found  whose  agree- 
ments would  have  any  sort  of  prospect  of  lasting?  It  would  be 
paradoxical  if  Germany  were  to  see  herself  compelled  to  inter- 
vene in  favor  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  when  this  Govern- 
ment is  played  out.  The  Entente1  press  attribute  to  German 
policy  the  intention  of  favoring  a  Russian  reaction.  But  can 
anybody  seriously  expect  a  consolidation  of  the  situation  from 
an\  Czar  who.  with  alien  help,  mounted  the  worm-eaten  throne 
of  the  Romanofs? 

"The  Entente  action  can,  however,  stir  the  smoldering  civil 
war  into  a  blaze,  accentuate  the  economic  dissolution,  and  im- 
mensely hamper  for  decades  to  come  the  healing  of  the  wounds 
of  war.  It  can  also — and  German  policy  must  reckon  with  this 
serious  possibility — lead  to  a  military  intervention  by  the  Central 
Powers,  who  must  in  no  circumstances  permit  the  Entente  to 
open  up  for  itself  new  sources  of  strength  in  the  East.'' 


Paul  Rohrbach,  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Politik,  urges  upon  the 
Government    some   vigorous  action   to   prevent   Russia's  utter 

disintegration.      He   writes: 

'"'lie  Bolsheviki  are  gradually  getting  into  trouble.  What 
is  our  attitude'.'  For  the  present  there  is  for  us  no  greater  in- 
terest in  the  Bast  than  the  interest  of  maintaining  Bolshevism. 
Many  people  have  the  curious  idea  of  wanting  to  conclude  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Bolshevism.     If  anybody  expects  any 


A    PRICKLY    PROBLEM. 

— Punch  (London). 

benefit  from  it,  by  all  means  let  him  talk  to  the  Bolsheviki  about 
commercial  treaties  or  similar  things;  it  will  do  no  harm,  for  what 
the  Bolsheviki  are  doing  for  us  is  something  much  greater  than 
that, 

"They  are  ruining  Great  Russia;  they  are  destroying  ab- 
solutely the  very  roots  of  any  possible  danger  from  Russia  in  the 
future.  They  have  already  relieved  us  of  most  of  the  anxiety 
which  we  could  still  feel  about  Great  Russia,  and  we  ought  to  do 
everything  in  order  that  they  may  continue  as  long  as  possible 
activities  which  are  so  very  profitable  for  us.  If  they  offer  us 
armed  help  against  the  Czechs  at  Samara  and  Omsk,  we  should 
consider  the  offer  very  seriously.  We  should  also  prevent  the 
Cossacks  from  going  too  far  against  Great  Russia,  and  from 
seriously  disturbing  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Bolsheviki  them- 
selves believe  that  they  are  the  salvation,  not  only  of  Russia, 
hut  of  the  world.  That  is  the  very  best  creed  that  we  can  want — 
provided  that  it  remains  confined  to  Great  Russia.  Great 
Russia  for  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  Bolsheviki  for  us!  Let  us 
preserve  that  situation,  and  we  shall  earn  at  the  same  time  the 
gratitude  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  profits  for  Germany 

"  It  is  clear  that  we  have  no  interest  in  a  state  of  chaos  in  the 
former  Russian  Empire,  nor  even  in  chaos  and  disorder  in  Greal 
Russia.  How  can  we  secure  our  relations  with  Finland  and  the 
Ukraine,  from  which  we  expect  so  much  economic  advantage; 
and  how  can  order  exist  in  the  Caucasus,  in  Turkestan,  and  in 
Siberia,  without  which  world-economic  relations  are  impossible. 
if  between  us  and  them  SO, (KX).(>(K)  Great  Russians  are  living  in  a 
permanent  state  of  disorder  and  anarchy?  Ever  clearer  become 
tlie  efforts  of  the  Entente  to  organize  Great  Russia  for  itself 
and  against  the  Central  Powers.  If  they  succeeded  only  grad- 
ually, what  real  value  would  there  then  be  in  the  attractive 
prospect  of  a  German  new  road  to  India'  by  way  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  Caucasus  and  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Persia — with 
a  Great  Russian  bloc  on  our  flank  and  in  our  rear,  developed  by 
America,  influenced  by  England  and  America,  and  hostile  to  us?" 
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BUSINESS  AS    USUAL— NO! 
The  orders  he  got  before  the  war- 


GERMAN  EXAGGERATION  OF  ALLIED 
STUPIDITY 

NOTHING  APPEARS  MORE  CERTAIN  from  a  careful 
reading  of  the  German  press  than  their  strange  delusion 
that  the  peace  treaty  will  at  once  wipe  out  all  memory 
of  their  unspeakable  atrocities  and  that  we  will  all  enthusiastically 
begin  to  buy  and  use  millions  of  articles  "made  in  Germany." 
It  seems  to  be  the  German  expectation  that  we  will  exchange  for 
the  products  made  by  the  very  hands  guilty  of  unmentionable 
crimes  our  good  money  that  will 
go  direct  to  Germany  to  finance 
fresh  war-preparations,  and  that 
we  shall  calmly  see  our  cotton, 
our  copper,  our  steel,  our  wheat 
go  to  the  same  destination  to  be 
made  into  explosives,  ordnance, 
and  war  -  rations,  without  a 
thought  of  our  boys  who  would 
take  the  consequences  of  our 
folly  in  the  "next  war"  which 
Germany  is  planning  at  this 
moment.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  their  estimate  of  our 
stupidity  is  about  100  per  cent, 
out  of  the  way.  Here  is  a  wail 
from  the  great  free  city  of  Ham- 
burg, which  has  been  crippled 
by  the  war  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so  forever  should  we  ever 
adopt  economic  retaliation.  The 
chief    organ    of    the     Hanseatic 

shipping  and  export  interests,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  tells 
us  what  the  trade  longings  of  the  Germans  are: 

"The  merchants  and  shippers  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
sincerely  wish  and  believe  it  to  be  practicable  that  on  both 
sides — among  the  Germanic  Powers  as  well  as  among  our  present 
enemies — war  commercial  measures  will  automatically  come  to 
an  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  that 
the  'war  after  the  war'  will  be  stopt  as  soon  as  possible  and 
honest  competition  resumed  all  along  the  line  in  old-time  un- 
restricted fashion. 

"Perhaps  the  England  of  a  Lloyd  George  and  the  France  of  a 
Clemenceau  will  not  be  ready  to  abandon  trade  warfare  any 
more  than  would  the  Russia  of  a  Sazonoff.  But  we  expect,  as 
does  also  the  Hanseatic  business  community,  that  we  shall  also 
achieve  in  the  West  such  a  victory  that  it  will  not  be  Lloyd 
George  and  Clemenceau  who  sign  the  peace  treaty. 

"As  soon  as  the  nations  now  facing  one  another  in  arms  are 
ready  for  peace,  they  will  very  soon  feel  the  necessity  of  entering 
once  again  into  mutual  business  relationship.  This  process  of 
reconstruction  should  be  left  to  the  business  men  on  both  sides, 
who.  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  destroyed,  can  rebuild 
more  easily  than  political  officials." 

One  remedy  the  Germans  have  evolved  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  an  economic  war  is  the  extension  of  commercial-treaty  rights 
with  the  other  Central  Powers,  particularly  with  Austria.  But 
here  again  the  wiser  heads  are  dubious.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung 
writes: 

"The  utmost  caution  is  necessary,  above  all,  just  now,  in  the 
negotiations  with  our  Allies.  Austria,  however  highly  we  may 
esteem  her.  and  however  intimately  we  may  remain  her  friend, 
cannot  even  remotely  compensate  us  in  the  economic  sphere 
for  all  that  we  have  lost  abroad.  Business  is  business,  and  so 
it  will  remain,  even  between  allies.  Indeed,  the  political  friend- 
ship will  he  all  the  stronger  the  more  rational  are  the  economic 
foundations  upon  which  it  rests.  In  negotiations  with  Austria, 
therefore,  the  word  'concessions'  should  he  used  with  the  utmost 
caution,  since  we  cannot  yet  discern  what  ads  antages  our  enemies 
later  on  may  derive  from  them." 

Writing  in  the  official   Norddeutoche  Allgemeine  Ztitung,  one 

of  the  great  commercial  authorities  of  (  nrmany,  Kduard  Achelis, 


president  of    the  Bremen  Import  Association,  urges  the  same 
argument : 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  believe  that  we  can  find  a  substitute 
for  our  former  world  economic  position  in  the  form  of  a  close 
union  with  the  countries  situated  east  and  southeast  of  Germanj- 
and  Austria.  It  is  just  as  erroneous  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
protect  ourselves  against  an  economic  war  by  establishing  a 
large  number  of  monopolistic  militant  organizations.  We  must 
therefore  endeavor  to  induce  our  opponents  to  abandon  their 
eventual  plans  of  an  economic  war.  Let  our  watchword  be, 
'Overcome  economic  war  by  our  peace  terms.'" 


and  the  "orders"  he'll  get  after. 
— John  Bull  (London). 


Moved  by  these  and  many 
similar  utterances  in  the  German 
press,  two  important  London 
papers  of  very  dissimilar  character 
have  some  words  of  wisdom  to 
say  on  the  subject.  Dealing 
particularly  with  the  attitude  of 
the  commercial  men  of  Hamburg, 
the  London  Daily  Mail  says: 


"They  expect  to  do  'business 
as  usual'  with  us.  They  fondly 
delude  themselves  into  believing 
that  we  of  the  Allied  world  will 
make  haste  to  'resume  honest 
competition  all  along  the  line  in 
old-time  unrestricted  fashion.' 

"In  other  words,  the  Germans 
hanker  to  be  permitted  to  nibble 
once  more  at  Allied  flesh-pots. 
to  gorge  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  where- 
withal to  reconstruct  their  war- 
machine,  and  generally  to  enjoy 
the  rich  pickings  which  we,  in  our  blindness,  so  long  allowed 
them  to  do. 

"Our  armies,  before  their  work  is  done,  will  hit  the  Hun  on 
the  battle-field  in  a  way  he  will  not  misunderstand.  Let  the 
Inter-Allied  Commercial  Conference  promulgate  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign that  will  let  the  Hun  on  the  field  of  commerce  know  that 
annihilation  of  his  hopes  awaits  him  there  too." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  expresses  no  little  surprize  that  the 
Allies  are  so  tardy  in  using  this  indubitably  potent  weapon : 

"The  right  course  for  the  Allies  is  to  say  to  Germanj-  quite 
firmly  that  so  long  as  she  insists  on  plunging  Europe  into  strife 
and  refuses  to  conform  to  a  legal  and  civilized  international 
order,  we  will  not  give  her  the  raw  material  that  we  control,  or 
admit  her  to  the  trade  that  is  in  our  hands ;  but  that  if  she  comes 
in  and  gives  guaranties  of  honest  conformity,  we  no  more  wish 
to  prolong  the  trade  war  than  the  war  of  armed  forces.  The 
economic  weapon  can  be  used  with  effect  on  that  condition,  and 
on  no  other.  There  must  be  terms  on  which  the  economic  w  ar 
can  be  finished,  like  the  military  war.  If  we  say  to  the  enemy 
that,  whatever  happens,  we  are  going  on  with  our  boycott,  and 
are  determined  to  keep  him  unconditionally  and  for  years  to 
come  in  the  lowest  grade,  he  will  naturally  answer  that  he  has 
no  motive  for  stopping  the  war  and  conforming  to  the  conditions 
which  we  think  necessary  for  peace. 

"It  is  a  perpetual  mystery  to  us  that  the  Allies  have  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  act  on  this  strong  and  simple  line.  Instead 
of  a  joint  economic  policy,  we  have  the  Paris  resolutions  and 
reports  by  various  trades,  all  of  which  demand  high  protection 
in  their  own  interest,  and  regardless  of  the  interest  of  the  country, 
and  all  of  which  appear  to  assume  that  a  trade  war  will  continue 
indefinitely  when  the  war  is  over.  All  these  projects  are  likely 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  force  of  events  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  could  not  be  a  less  favorable  moment  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  protectionist  system  than  the  moment  when  all  the 
nations  will  be  scrambling  for  imports  from  everywhere,  and 
the  competition  between  them  will  be  to  get  the  utmost  into 
their  own  ports.  With  such  a  situation  in  front  of  US  these 
protectionist  projects  have  little  practical  importance;  tut. 
they  have  a  very  serious  political  result.  They  prevent  the 
economic  weapon  being  used  with  power  and  effect  l.\  the 
Allies  as  a  whole,  and  give  the  eiieun  the  impression  that  he 
has  nothing  worse  to  fear  from  us  than  a  renewal  of  the  sporadic 
sniping  taritT  warfare  which  ha-  prevailed  in  pasl   time-." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


I 


THE   WAR   AND   THE   WEATHER 


WAR,  LIKE  PICNICS,  must  have  favorable  weather 
to  get  the  best  results.  The  word  "favorable,"  of 
course,  has  a  broader  meaning  here,  for  fog  may  be 
just  what  an  attacking  party  wants  to  mask  its  operations,  and 
a  strong  wind  may  favor  the  aviators  on  one  side  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  on  the  other.  Heavy  mud  may  keep  back 
the  guns  in  a  great  offensive;  but  while  one  side  chafes,  the 
Other  may  rejoice.  Prof.  Robert  De  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard, 
writes  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York,  July)  of  some 
recent  war-history  in  the  light  of  weather  conditions.  Weather, 
lie  thinks,  must  be  studied  closely  in  considering  any  military 
operation,  from  a  plan  of  campaign  to  a  trench-raid.  The 
Germans  have  a  special  meteorological  service  for  this,  but 
how  they  get  the  necessary  weather-data  from  enemy  terri- 
tory I*rofessor  Ward  confesses  is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  there 
are  "weather-spies,"  not  yet  detected  and  punished.  Of  the 
weather  in  the  recent  offensives  on  the  West  Front  he  writes: 

"The  great  German  offensive  began  on  the  early  morning  of 
March  21.  From  all  the  evidence  that  has  so  far  come  to  hand 
it  is  clear  that  the  time  must  have  been  carefully  chosen  after 
consultation  with  the  meteorological  experts.  It  was  a  spell  of 
fine,  dry  weather  ('exceptional  weather  favored  his  [the  enenn  s] 
designs'),  and  dry  weather  is  one  great  essential,  especially 
in  the  low  country  on  the  Western  Front,  for  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  troops,  of  ammunition,  and  of  supplies.  With  heavy 
rains,  deep  mud,  and  impassable  roads,  no  quick,  effective 
advance  can  be  made.  A  dry  spell  in  western  Europe  usually 
means  that  there  is  a  well-developed  area  of  high  pressure  to 
the  eastward.  This  type  of  weather,  when  well  established,  is 
not  unlikely  to  last  for  several  days  longer,  as  a  rule,  than  dry 
spells  usually  last  in  the  early  spring  in  the  eastern  United 
States.  In  western  Europe  such  spells  bring  easterly  winds, 
which  are  often  chilly,  and  also  night  fogs.  Easterly  winds  are, 
furthermore,  obviously  favorable  for  the  use  of  gas  by  the 
enemy,  and  also  carry  the  smoke  of  artillery-firing  to  the  west, 
thus  helping  to  screen  the  attacking  troops." 

This  favorable  weather  kept  up  for  ten  days.  The  attack 
began  in  a  fog,  which  was  largely  responsible,  we  are  assured, 
for  the  surprize  of  the  British  Army.  But  later  heavy  rains 
set  in,  and  the  Germans  were  delayed.  They  could  not  bring 
up  their  heavy  guns  on  account  of  the  mud,  and,  altogether, 
Professor  Ward  believes  the  weather  probably  had  more  effect 
in  checking  them  than  most  people  imagine.  In  succeeding 
offensives  this  story  has  been  largely  repeated,  with  variations. 
Says  Professor  Ward: 

"The  dry  spells  were  at  once  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
aviators,  for  reconnaissance  work  and  for  bombing,  and  by  the 
Germans  for  renewed  attacks.  On  April  20  there  were  reports 
of  belated  snow-squalls  and  of  inclement  weather,  accompanied 
by  a  temporary  lull  in  the  fighting.  An  interesting  illustration 
of  the  marked  attention  paid  by  the  Germans  to  meteorological 
conditions  is  found  in  the  arrangements  for  moving  troops  in 
different  weather  conditions.      According  to  press  dispatches — 

"Orders  are  issued  under  which  in  the  first  zone,  on  clear 
days,  foot  troops  may  not  move  in  any  greater  number  than  four 
men  together,  mounted  men  not  more  than  two  together,  and 
vehicles  not  more  than  one  at  a  time,  with  a  minimum  distance 
of  300  yards  between  groups.  The  restrictions  are  relaxed 
when  the  weather  is  not  char,  so  as  to  permit  the  movement 
of  groups  of  forty  infantrymen,  twenty  cavalrymen,  and  ten 
vehicles.  In  the  second  zone  it  is  permissible  to  form  groups 
of  the  size  allowed  in  the  first  zone  on  hazy  days,  but  there  must 
be  intervals  of  ">00  yards.  In  this  manner  movements  generally 
<  -cape  attention.'" 

The  influence  of  weather  conditions  on  gas-attacks.  Professor 
Ward  says,  are  particularly  noteworthy.     He  goes  on: 


"It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Germans  are  now  using  gases  in 
four  ways:  First,  gas-clouds,  which  depend  on  a  favorable  wind; 
secondly,  projectors,  which  also  depend  on  the  wind;  thirdly. 
Long-range  artillery  gas-shells;  and  fourthly,  hand-grenadi  s. 
The  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  enter  as  critical  factors 
in  the  first  two  cases.  In  connection  with  gas-attacks  of  the 
first  sort  a  good  deal  of  information  is  now  available.  We 
know  that  the  German  'gas  regiments'  contain  a  considerable 
number  of  trained  meteorological  obsen  ers  who  watch  the  current 
weather  conditions.  While  the  gas  goes  with  the  wind,  it  is 
clear  that  topography  plays  a  part  in  its  diffusion,  which  is  besl 
in  a  flat  country  and  poorest  in  a  broken  country.  A  recent 
writer,  Maj.  S.  J.  M.  Auld,  has  told  us  that  the  outline  of  the 
trench-system  and  the  angle  at  which  the  wind  is  blowing  are 
carefully  correlated  in  order  that  the  gas  shall  not  be  driven 
back  into  any  part  of  the  German  trenches.  A  'factor  of 
safety'  is  determined  for  the  angle  between  the  wind  direction 
and  the  line  of  the  trenches.  Ordinary  gas-attacks  are  not 
made  when  the  wind  direction  is  within  about  45  degrees  of  any 
trench  within  gassing  distance.  Further  details  as  to  the  most 
favorable  wind  velocity  have  been  forthcoming.  If  the  wind  is 
too  strong  the  gas  is  dispersed  or  moves  too  fast.  If  the  wind 
is  too  light  it  takes  the  gas  too  long  to  cross  No  Man's  Land. 
Very  light  winds  are  also  more  likely  to  change  their  direction 
than  stronger  winds,  and  may  blow  the  gas  back  into  the  German 
lines.  The  best  winds  blow  between  four  and  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  A  wind  of  eight  miles  carries  the  gas-cloud  about  twice  as 
fast  as  a  man  moves  away  who  retreats  rapidly.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  German  meteorologists  have  made  very  careful 
study  of  wind  and  weather  before  launching  such  gas-attacks, 
and  their  success,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  shows  how  well 
their  weather-forecasts  were  made." 

At  sea,  the  weather  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor.  Opinions 
differ,  however,  Professor  Ward  tells  us,  regarding  the  most 
favorable  season  for  submarine  activity.  At  present,  naval 
opinion  in  Washington  seems  to  be  that  the  smoother  water 
and  longer  daylight  of  summer  may  be  offset  by  the  better 
opportunity  during  the  long  winter  nights  to  come  to  the  surface 
to  recharge  batteries,  rest  crews,  and  make  long  trips  unsub- 
merged.  In  raids  like  that  on  Zeebrugge  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  influence  of  weather  conditions.     Says  the  writer: 

"Admirable  Keyes,  according  to  the  reports,  waited  for 
'certain  conditions  of  wind  and  weather'  before  he  gave  orders 
for  bis  fleet  to  cross  the  Channel.  What  the  British  wanted 
was  a  weather-type  which  should  combine  an  ordinary  ocean- 
fog  with  winds  favorable  for  the  use  of  a  smoke-curtain  for 
purposes'  of  concealment.  The  British  vessels  advanced  under 
a  dense  smoke-screen,  aided  later  b3'  a  fog.  Aerial  work  was 
necessarily  .interfered  with.  A  clear  and  concise  press  report 
of  the  operations  is  as  follows: 

"'The  losses  of  the  Zeebrugge  raiders  Avere  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  a  shift  of  the  wind,  which  prevented  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  smoke-screen.  Fortunately,  the  wind  held  in  the 
right  direction  long  enough  to  enable  the  Vindictive  and  her 
consorts  to  approach  the  mole,  but  changed  and  dissipated  the 
screen  as  the  men  landed.  This  enabled  the  Germans  to  find 
targets. 

"'At  Ostend  the  shift  of  the  wind  came  a  little  earlier  and 
upset  the  plans  of  attack.  Small  craft  with  smoke-apparatus 
ran  in  according  to  program  and  set  up  a  screen.  Then  they 
lit  two  large  flares  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  for  the 
concrete  cruisers.  Unfortunately,  before  these  could  get  up. 
the  screen  was  blown  away  and  the  German  gun-fire  quickly 
destroyed  the  flares.  This  left  our  cruisers  with  nothing  to  guide 
them,  and  tho  they  tried  to  proceed  by  guesswork  under  heavy 
fire,  these  gallant  efforts  were  in  vain.' 

"According  to  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  difficulties  at  Ostend 
were  'considerably  increased  by  mist.  rain,  and  low  visibility, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  aerial  cooperation. '  The  Italian 
naval  exploit  at  Pola,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  an 
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Austrian  dreadnought,  was  favored  by  a  very  dark  night,  and 
an  offshore  wind,  which  prevented  the  sounds  of  preparation  from 
being  carried  landward." 

Finally,  weather  conditions,  especially  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind,  are  exercising  undoubted  influence  in 
aerial  warfare.     We  read: 

"Aviators  are  flying  in  weather  conditions — rain-  and  snow- 
storms, gales  and  mists — which  were 
only  very  lately  regarded  as  prohibi- 
tive. As  aerial  warfare  continues  on' 
the  Western  Front,  the  disadvantage 
under  which  the  Allied  fliers  labor 
because  of  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds  are  receiving  more  and  more 
emphasis.  As  a  well-known  aviator 
has  recently  exprest  it,  '  If  an  airman 
ever  wishes  for  a  favorable  wind  it  is 
when  he  is  breaking  for  home.  .  .  . 
These  westerly  gales  were  one  of  the 
worst  things  we  had  to  contend  with 
at  the  Front.  They  made  it  very 
easy  for  us  to  dash  into  enemy  terri- 
tory, but  it  was  a  very  different  story 
when  we  started  for  home  and  had  to 
combat  the  tempest.'  In  connection 
with  general  air-raids,  several  points 
are  worth  noting.  On  March  11  nine 
squadrons  of  German  airplanes  at- 
tacked Paris  during  a  fog,  which  'was 
thick  enough  to  cause  the  general 
belief  that  there  was  little  chance  that 
the  Germans  would  attempt  an  air- 
raid.' It  may  very  likely  have  been 
for  this  reason  that  these  Aveather 
conditions  were  selected." 


WEEVILS  PUNCTURING  A  COTTON  BOLL 


In  closing,  the  author  tells  us  that 
the  source  of  German  meteorological 

information  is  still  something  of  a  mystery.  It  is  not  yet  known 
with  certainty  how  the  enemy  obtains  observations,  especially 
from  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  which  are  necessary  in  con- 
structing weather-maps  and  making  forecasts.     He  says: 

"Captured  documents  show  that  their  meteorological  reports 
are  fairly  complete,  despite  the  fact  that  no  publication  of 
weather-data  or  forecasts  is  permitted  in  English  newspapers. 
An  English  meteorological  expert  declares  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  not  through  any  system  of  spies  and  land-wireless, 
but  that  the  data  are  obtained  from  observations  taken  by 
submarines." 


HAS  THE    BOLL-WEEVIL  MET  ITS  DOOM? 

THE  COTTON  BOLL-WEEVIL  may  be  foiled  at  last, 
we  are  told  by  The  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  the  present 
experiments  prove  as  successful  as  they  promise,  the  weevil 
will  go  to  its  death  by  the  poison  route,  committing  suicide  by 

drinking  an  arsenical  draft,  conveni- 
ently placed  for  it.  Heretofore,  ac- 
cording to  the  department's  authori- 
ties, the  weevil  was  supposed  to  be 
fairly  immune  to  poison  because  it 
could  not  be  successfully  dealt  with 
by  the  two  recognized  methods  of 
controlling  injurious  insects.  Biting 
insects,  which  eat  off  portions  of  the 
plant,  can  be  combated  by  poisoning 
their  food;  sucking  insects,  which 
draw  their  sustenance  from  plant- 
juices,  can  be  controlled  by  suffocat- 
ing sprays,.  But  the  boll- weevil  larva, 
working  inside  the  cotton-flower  or 
fruit  buds,  can  eat  away  at  the  plant- 
tissues  out  of  reach  of  both  of  the 
recognized  means  of  control.  The 
mature  weevil  punctures  the  bolls  and 
gets  its  food  from  within  so  it  can 
not  be  reached  by  poisons  applied  to 
the  surface.  Suffocating  sprays  can 
not  be  applied  effectually,  except  at 
great  cost,  because  of  the  dense  foli- 
age and  because  the  "squares"  in 
which  the  adult  weevils  normally  are  found  are  surrounded  by 
bracts  which  have  been  specially  designed  by  nature  to  keep  out 
even  the  heaviest  rains.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  weevil  drinks  water  from  the  rain  or  dew 
collected  in  droplets  on  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-plants.  Says 
The  News  Letter: 

"B.  R.  Coad,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  .  .  .  with  a 
corps  of  entomologists  with  headquarters  at  Tallulah,  La.,  has 
been  experimenting  with  various  poisons  applied  in  different 
ways,  all  with  the  purpose  of  administering  a  dose  which  would  be 
fatal  to  these  insects 
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A  COTTON  CROP   SAVED   FROM   TIIK    WEBA  II. 


The  first  picture  shows  cotton  available  for  a  second   picking  on  a  poisoned  area  at  Scott,   Miss.    The  second,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  in 

tho  same  locality,  shows  the  condition  of  a  non-poisoned  check  ar<  a 


"These  entomologists  have  not  finished  their  work,  but  they 
have  proved  by  a  series  of  experiments  that  boll-weevils  can  be 
poisoned  under  field  conditions  and  that  poisoning  is  a  practi- 
cable method  of  controlling  the  pests.  .  .  .  Results  have  shown 
that  yields  of  from  250  to  1,000  pounds  more  of  seed-eotton  per 
acre  can  be  raised  on  sprayed  areas  than  on  the  unsprayed  plats. 
The  experiments  have  been  conducted  under  many  conditions 
and  for  several  years,  so  as  to  give  the  method  a  complete  trial 
before  making  the  results  known  to  the  growers." 

In  spite  of  varying  conditions  and  many  difficulties,  a  definite 
weevil  control  has  resulted  from  the  poisoning,  even  where  the 
experiments  were  conducted  on  comparatively  small  areas,  sub- 
ject to  a  continual  influx  of  weevils  from  surrounding  untreated 
cotton.  One  large-scale  treatment  was  made  in  Arkansas  where 
the  infestation  was  so  severe  that  it  seemed  probable  that  no 
bolls  would  be  left  to  open.     According  to  the  department: 

"It  was,  of  course,  too  late  to  attempt  to  set  a  new  crop  by 
poisoning,  but  an  effort  was  made  to  save  the  bolls  then  present 
on  the  plants. 

"Treatments  were  given  from  August  23  to  about  September  1 
on  several  hundred  acres.  Upon  counting  the  squares  it  was 
found  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  squares  in  the  cotton  to  be 
poisoned  had  been  weevil-punctured.  This  cotton  was  given  a 
single  poisoning,  and  about  ten  days  later  it  was  found  that  the 
weevil  infestation  in  these  same  cuts  or  areas  had  been  re- 
duced so  that  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  squares  were  punctured. 
During  the  same  period  the  infestation  in  the  adjoining  un- 
poisoned  cotton  had  been  increasing  steadily 

"In  starting  the  treatment  of  this  large  area  it  had  been 
anticipated  that  several  applications  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result,  but  the  effect  of  a  single  application 
was  so  pronounced  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  it." 

The  poison  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  dust  cloud,  blown  upon 
the  plants,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a  mist  or  spray.  The  finer  the 
powder  the  more  effective  it  will  be.     We  read  further: 

"Effective  poisoning  with  dry  dust  can  be  done  while  the  dew 
is  on  the  plant,  as  the  poison  not  only  clings  to  the  plant  better 
but  has  much  less  tendency  to  drift  from  the  cotton.  The  most 
effective  time  for  application,  therefore,  usually  is  between  4  p.m. 
and  9  a.m.  Several  machines  are  on  the  market  for  dust-spray- 
ing. In  the  early  experiments  a  hand  dust-gun  was  used  with 
which  it  was  possible  to  cover  four  to  five  acres  a  day.  In  order 
to  cover  larger  areas,  however,  a  special  power-machine  was 
developed  which  will  cover  nearly  two  hundred  acres  a  day. 
The  department  now  expects  to  develop  an  intermediate  type 
which  can  be  sold  cheaply  and  which  will  cover  twenty  to  thirty 
acres  a  day." 

In  general,  about  five  pounds  an  acre  has  been  applied,  but 
less  can  be  used,  especially  if  mixed  with  other  powdered  sub- 
stances, such  as  lime,  to  act  as  carriers.  The  cost  has  been  about 
a  dollar  an  acre,  but  this  can  be  considerably  reduced.  To 
quote  again: 


"Further,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  poison  an  entire 
plantation  to  control  the  weevils,  since  on  emerging  in  the 
spring  they  always  concentrate  near  the  area  in  which  they 
passed  the  winter.  The  weevils  remain  rather  closely  at  these 
points  until  they  have  multiplied  sufficiently  to  threaten  a 
shortage  in  the  local  food-supply 

"By  concentrating  on  the  more  heavily  infested  cuts  just 
before  the  weevils  become  sufficiently  abundant  to  migrate  to 
the  remainder  of  the  cotton  it  will  be  possible  not  only  directly 
to  benefit  the  cotton  treated,  but  to  protect  the  remainder  of  the 
plantation  by  preventing  the  weevil  migration." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  earlier  experiments  for  the 
control  of  the  boll-weevil,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that 
the  cotton-growing  industry  of  the  country  might  be  doomed, 
arsenical  dust-sprays  were  tried,  in  1909,  in  Louisiana.  This 
was  surprizingly  successful,  tho  the  reason  for  its  success  was 
not  then  known. 

MICROSCOPIC  MOVIES— A  novel  application  of  the  moving 
picture  to  industrial  work  is  its  use  in  the  study  of  the  minute 
changes  that  take  place  in  a  structural  material  under  st  i 
Moving  pictures  showing  Jiow  structural  steel  appears  under 
the  microscope  when  it  is  "fatigued"  by  repeated  bondings  were 
shown  recently  at  a  meeting  of  engineers  and  are  reported  by 
The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  July  4)  to  have  revealed  to  them 
unexpected  possibilities  in  this  method  of  investigation.  Says 
this  paper  on  its  editorial  page: 

"The  moving  picture  has  entered  a  new  field.  When  it  first 
appeared  few  could  have  imagined  that  it  would  ever  be  applied 
microscopically  in  metallurgy.  What  was  probably  the  first 
instance  of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  surprizes  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  testing  engineers  at  Atlantic  City  recently. 
The  various  changes  in  structure  and  the  results  of  str< 
taking  place  in  wrought  iron  when  subjected  to  repeated  bendings 
were  shown  with  admirable  skill  and  effect.  Professor  Moore, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  took  the  picture,  has  probably 
introduced  a  method  of  investigation  of  far-reaching  importance, 
both  technically  and  practically.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  idea 
will  be  successfully  applied  to  steel,  non-ferrous  metals,  and 
various  alloys  in  the_  near  future.  Besides  explaining  many 
interesting  phenomena,  not  now  fully  understood,  it  may  settle 
some  controversies  Avhich  otherwise  would  remain  open  much 
longer.  It  may  determine  just  how  steel  begins  to  deteriorate 
under  stress,  whether  through  the  crystal  or  in  some  other  way. 
A  solution  of  this  problem  might  lead  to  a  heat  treatment 
prolonging  the  life  of  certain  steels  and  making  them  less  liable 
to  fatigue.  The  moving  photomicrograph  may  show  also 
whether  in  plastic  deformation  of  steel  the  change  is  due  to 
slip  bands  or,  according  to  the  other  contention,  to  a  change  in 
orientation.  Applied  to  brass  and  special  alloys,  where  crystal 
formations  are  large  and  definite,  it  may  give  important  results. 
Professor  Moore  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  and  may  have 
opened  up  a  broader  field  than  is  now  realized." 


THE   PRICE   OF   FORGETFULNESS 

IT  IS  DOUBTLESS  UNFAIR  that  the  penalties  of  forget- 
fulness  should  vary  so  widely  with  circumstances.  A 
man  forgets  to  post  a  letter,  and  nothing  happens.  An 
enginernan  forgets — and  a  train-load  of  innocent  passengers  goes 
hurtling  to  its  doom.  The  actual  lapse  of  memory  is  about  the 
same  in  both  cases.  What  shall  we  do  about  it?  Is  it  not  time 
that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  travelers  shall  be  held  in  safely  by 
something  more  substantial  than  the  slender  thread  of  one  man's 
memory?  Ts  it  not  well  to  discard  the  signal  systems  thai 
indicate  to  a  man  what  he  must  do,  and  fail  when  he  fails,  and 
substitute  control  systems  that  will  do  what  is  needed  mechani- 
cally without  dependence  on  an}'  man's  mental  condition  at  the 
moment  of  emergency?  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering 
•  New  York),  which  has  long  been  advocating  the  universal 
adoption  of  some  form  of  mechanical  train-control,  has  this  to 
say  on  the  subject,  taking  some  recent  occurrences  as  its  text: 

"A  short  time  ago  an  accident  occurred  on  one  of  our  promi- 
nent railway-lines  by  which  the  enginernan  and  three  others 
were  killed.  The  derailment  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  a 
defective  switch.  A  freight-train  had  been  able  to  pass  over 
the  switch  previously,  and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  somewhat 
out  of  order.  The  belief,  however,  prevailed  that  the  signals 
protected  the  road  and  would  give  sufficient  warning  to  prevent 
anything  going  wrong  with  following  trains.  The  press  dispatch 
reads:  'According  to  the  testimony  of  railroad  men,  the  crew 
of  a  freight-train  which  passed  over  the  switch  a  few  hours 
before  the  accident  found  it  could  not  be  locked.  A  series 
of  block-signals,  however,  was  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  guard 
trains  following  from  the  danger  of  running  over  the  switch 
at  too  high  a  rate  of  speed,  and  two  other  trains  did  pass  the 
switch  before  the  special,  without  any  difficulty.  The  wreck 
is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  the  engineer,  who  was  killed, 
running  past  a  signal  to  slow  down.' 

"''It  is  quite  probable  that  the  signals  did  all  that  was  ex- 
ported of  them.  We  are  not  trying  to  rehearse  the  incidents  of 
the  unfortunate  occurrence,  and  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
nor  for  the  sequence  of  events  as  stated  in  the  daily  prints.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  is  glaringly  obvious,  that  is, 
the  signal  system  did  not  fail,  it  was  in  good  working  order, 
and  it  gave  the  full  and  adequate  warning  that  it  was  expected 
to  give.  It  did  its  part  most  satisfactorily,  and  yet  the  acci- 
dent happened.  It  is  alleged  that  the  enginernan  ran  past 
the  signal  or  disregarded  the  warning.  The  enginernan  is  dead 
and  can  not  admit  or  deny  the  allegation.  But  the  accident 
is  there  with  all  its  baleful  consequences.  The  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  that  the  dead  enginernan  did  transgress  affords  small 
comfort  to  the  traveling  public,  and  it  brings  home  to  everybody 
exactly  what  is  the  function  of  the  signal  system,  and  what  it  is 
expected  to  accomplish. 

"The  signal  system  affords  a  clear,  unequivocal  warning,  but 
it  does  not,  nor  is  it  expected  to,  control  the  train.  That  is  the 
fundamental  point,  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  control 
system  is  now  in  order.  This  does  not  discredit  the  signal 
systems  of  the  country.  They  are  carefully  thought  out,  they 
are  well  made,  they  work  excellently,  but  they  do  not  control 
the  movement,  nor  the  speed,  nor  the  stopping  of  the  train. 
That  is  an  attribute  of  railway-signaling  work  that  is  not  here 
yet,  and  every  day  the  necessity  for  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  whole  signal  system  is  a  monument  of  skill,  of 
efficiency,  and  of  well-directed  labor.  But  the  time  in  whicli 
we  live  requires  more.  A  control  signal  is  urgently  needed. 
The  demand  is  imperative. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  that  forgetting  to  post  a  letter  for 
your  wife  is  no  more  of  a  sin  than  many  enginemen  commit, 
viewed  simply  as  an  intellectual  lapse?  Nothing  happens  to. 
you,  but  tho  enginernan  kills  some  one.  The  consequences 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lapse.  All  'forgets'  are  psycho- 
logically equal.  The  fact  that  the  enginernan  sacrifices  himself 
to  death  proves  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  something  he  can  not  resist. 
To  assume  that  one  can  discipline  a  man  so  that  he  shall  never 
make  a  mental  mistake, or  be  guilty  of*  a  mental  lapse  again  after 
he  lias  made  one,  is  to  run  in  the  face  of  ascertained  knowledge. 

"Suppose!  you  want  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  factory- 
chimney  at  noon.  You  take  the  angle  with  the  horizontal  made 
by  tht!  sun  over  the  Qhimney- 1 op  at  twelve  o'clock.  You  do 
this  with  a  sextant  and  gel  it  right.  You  know  the  angle  at  the 
base  of  the  chimney  on   the  ground  line  is  90  degrees,  but   you 


assume  the  height  of  the  chimney.  You  solve  the  triangle  and 
carry  the  work  out  to  six  places  of  decimals.  Your  mathematics 
is  absolutely  right  and  your  result  beyond  question;  yet  you 
can't  swear  to  the  length  of  the  shadow,  even  when  worked 
out  to  six  decimal  places — because  you  assumed  one  factor,  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  which  you  did  not  know. 

"The  signal  system  may  be  worked  out  to  six  decimals,  one 
may  say,  and  the  mathematics  and  the  fund  ions  are  correct, 
yet  it  occasionally  fails  on  account  of  an  assump  ion,  and  the 
assumption  is  that  a  man  is  always  up  to  100  per  cent,  efficiency  . 
when  it  is  known,  and  it  has  been  proved  time  and  lime  again, 
that  he  is  not  always  up  to,  and  sometimes  not  near,  that  mark. 
The  weak  spot  in  the  whole  signal  system  that  we  use  to-day, 
with  its  excellent  mechanical  accuracy,  is  the  man.  lie  now  and 
then  disastrously  fails." 


A  FATAL   WATER   ILLUSION 

HUNDREDS  OF  CAPABLE  SWIMMERS  have  been 
drowned  by  mistaking  the  movement  of  waves  in  the 
water  for  the  movement  of  the  water  itself.  Wrongly 
thinking  that  they  were  being  carried  seaward  by  some  cm-rent. 
they  have  become  frantic  and  have  finally  succumbed  to  what  is 
a  mere  optical  illusion.  These  somewhat  startling  statements 
are  made  in  Science  (New  York,  July  12),  by  Walter  R.  Shaw,  of 
the  University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila.  Obviously  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  illusion  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  calls 
attention  will,  if  he  is  right,  save  many  lives,  and  he  urges  that 
publicity  be  given  to  it  in  courses  in  physics,  physiology,  and 
physical  culture.  Evidently  it  is  particularly  dangerous  for 
persons  who  have  learned  to  swim  in  tanks,  or  in  still  ponds 
where  there  are  no  waves.  When  such  swimmers  see  the  waves 
racing  ahead  of  them  they  at  once  feel  that  they  are  being 
carried  backward,  conclude  that  there  is  an  "undertow,"  and 
are  actually  frightened  to  their  deaths  by  an  illusion.     To  quote: 

"There  is  an  optical  illusion  that  has  probably  led,  within 
comparatively  recent  times,  to  the  death  by  drowning  of  scores,  or 
even   hundreds,    of    capable    but    inexperienced    swimmers.     A 
person   swimming   with   the  wind,  and   consequently   with  the 
waves,  which  travel  in  the  same  direction  faster  than  it  is  possible 
to  swim,  receives  the  impression  of  being  carried  backward  by  t li • 
water.     In  the  absence  of  knowledge  or  information  covering  the 
case,  most  persons,  so  situated,  if  headed  toward  the  shore,  im- 
mediately think  of  'undertow,'  a  word  which  nearly  everj    on. 
has  heard,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  caught  in  an  offshor< 
current.     The  instincts  of  an  untrained  or  half-trained  swimmer 
always  lead  to  a  nervous  haste  and  overexertion  in  deep  water, 
even  under  conditions   most  favorable  for  swimming.     Win  n 
these  instincts  are  supplemented  by  the  panic  that  arises  from 
the  belief  that  the  person  is  caught  in  an  'undertow,'  the  result- 
ing increase  of  effort  and  acceleration  of  action  reduces  efficiency 
to  a  degree  that  must  certainly  have  left  many  persons  fatall; 
hausted  before  thejr  reached  a  footing.     My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  phenomenon  through  two  cases  of  able-bodied  bul 
indifferent  swimmers  who,   after  swimming  just  beyond   their 
depths  in  an  onshore  breeze  at  Pasay  Beach,  near  Manila,  re- 
turned to  the  bathhouse  in  an  excited  state  and  reported  having 
been  caught  in  an  'undertow'  with  nearly  fatal  result.     In  each 
case  I  made  immediate  investigation  of  the  water  at  the  point 
indicated  and  found  neither  'undertow'  nor  offshore  current  suf- 
ficient to  embarrass  any  swimmer.     Subsequently,  on  numerous 
occasions,  while  initiating  beginners  into  deep-water  swimming, 
being  headed  for  shore  with  an  onshore  breeze,  I  have  heard  tin 
initiate  remark,  with   dec))  concern,   that   there   was  a   current 
against  us.     This  required  to  be  accounted  for.     The  f<n>ling  of 
being  carried  backward  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  most 
persons  as  arising  in  the  same  way  as  the  effect  commonly  pro- 
duced on  a  person  seated  in  a  stationary  railway  coach  when  ;. 
train  on  an  adjoining  track  moves  forward.      It   would  be  more 
strictly  comparable  with  the  effect  produced  by  two  trains,  on. 
on  each  side  of  the  stationary  coach,  moving  forward  at  the  sann 
speed.     When   this  optical   illusion   receives   due   publicity   in 
courses  in  physics,  physiology,  and  physical  culture  in  our  col- 
leges, schools,  and  gymnasia,  there  will  be  less  danger  attendant 
upon  open-water  swimming  for  tank-,  pond-,  and  ri\  .r-train-  ■«. 
swimmers  who  venture  beyond  their  depths  in  larger  bodies  0 
water.      And  less  danger  will  mean  less  lo-s  of  life.      It    will  h. 
obvious  to  the  reader  that  a  swimmer  should  choose  tixt  <>l>ji><-t- 
by  which  to  gage  his  progress." 
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KIPLING'S  WELCOME   TO   AMERICANS 

A  GOOD  DEAL  OF   WATER   has  run  under  the  bridgi  "As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  we  are  ;i  placid,  not    to  ay 

since  Mr.    Kipling  wrote  aboul   "The  American,"  and  pacifist,  community.     Fou  could  not  annoy  us  if  you  started  in 

,     ..                    ,.                    ti-         i          i      i  i  1(>  build   pyramids.     ILaughier.l     On  the  contrary,  we  should 

l  made  him  a  man  oi  mystery.     II   modesty  should  ,)(,  ^J-    Wq  ghou{d  sj|y.  .^  |ooK>  m  (,  ))ll>in;_:  (||i>  lookfi 

deter  one  in  saying  so.  the  poem  thai  appeared  in  "The  Seven      as  jf  ,|1(.  rjnited  States  meanl  to  stay  till  they  had  done  their 
Seas,"  back  in  1896,  summed  up  the  American  as  the  European      share  of  the  joh  thoroughly.'     W<'  have  been  a  long  time  over 

ion  quite  freely  acknowledg- 
ing him,  and  Kipling's  value  as 
a  prophet  grows.  What  two 
lines  express  America's  en- 
trance into  ih«'  war  like 

'rill  dazed  i>>  many  doubts,  lie  wakes 
The  drumming  guns  that     have  n<> 
doubts? 

Oris  there  something  even  bet- 
ter in  the  characterization  of  the 
American  as  he  has  committed 
himself  to  the  job: 

Hut  while  reproof  around  trim  rings, 
Be  turns  a  keen  untroubled  face 
Some,  to  the  instant  need  of  things. 

He  greets  the  embarrassed  ii»xjs,  nor 

fears 
To  shake  bhe  iron  hand  <>t'  Fate? 

These     are     Hues     out     of     the 

whole  poem  i  hat  u  ill  be  read  with 
keener  interest  now  thai  Mr. 
Kipling  has  paid  a  second  tribute 
to  the  American  spirit,  this 
time  in  his  addresses  at  Winnell 
Down,  near  Winchester,  when 
his  theme  was  tin-  American  in- 
vasion of    England,     lie  spoke 

i  in  welcome  to  t  he  American 
forces    which    had    come    to    the 

rest-camp  there,  and  later  in  the       | 

opening  of  aY.  M.  C.  A.  hut  for 

officers,  and  he  welcomed  our  forces  into  the  brotherhood  that 
the  losses  and  sacrifices  of  the  Allied  Powers  ha\  e  welded  together. 
"As  I  see  it."  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "the  gain,  the  immense 
and  outstanding  gain,  that  has  come  io  us  out  of  all  this  furnace 
of  affliction  in  which  we  have  walked  is  that  this  very  war  has 
welded.  by  common  endurance,  by  common  knowledge,  and 
by  pain  shared  together,  the  decent-minded,  kindly,  and  ••lean- 
thinking  peoples  of  the  earth." 

Later,  ai  the  opening  of  the  hut  for  officers,  Mr.  Kipling 
expanded  his  idea  of  our  invasion,  calling  attention  to  the  facl 
that  son  years  had  passed  since  England  had  been  permanently 
occupied  by  an  armed  force,  and  then  the  Britons  did  nol 
take  kindly  to  the  invaders.  Hi'  knew  this  because  he  lives  a 
few  miles  from  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  where 
all  the  trouble  began,  and  he  assured  his  auditors  thai  "they 
are  still  talking  about  it."  In  the  New  York  Evening  I'osl,  when 
his  words  of  welcome,  coupled  with  a  forceful  presentation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  war,  appear,  he  asserts  thai  condi- 
tions in  the  countryside,  all  the  way  from  the  point  of  the  Ameri- 
can disembarkation,  have  changed: 

"They  will,  after  x.">:;  years;  even  in  England.  [Laughter.] 
You  may  have  noticed  that  we  do  not  resent  either  the  presence 
of  your  armed  forces  on  our  soil,  or  your  buildings  such  as 
these,  which  are  one  of  the  visible  sitjns  of  your  occupation. 
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xxlily  transit  of  th<    New   World  moving  in  arms  to  aid  in  redressing  the 
balance  of  Hi  ■  Old." 


our  present  job.  and. we  may  be  a  lone  time  yvi.  It  has  been  ■> 
little  bigger  than  we  expected,  because  this  is  the  lirst  time  since 
the  Creation  thai  all  the  world  has  been  obliged  to  unite  to  crush 
tho  devil.  You  remember  that  before  the  war  one  of  our  easy 
theories  was  that  the  devil  was  almost  extinct,  that  he  was  only 
the  child  of  misfortune  or  accident,  and  that  we  should  soon 
abolish  him  by  passing'  ringing  resolutions  against  him.  That 
has  proved  an  expensive  miscalculation.  We  find  now  that  the 
devil  is  very  much  alive,  and  Very  much  what  he  always  was — 
immensely  industrious,  a  born  organizer,  and  better  at  quoting 
Scripture  for  his  own  ends  than  most  honest  men.  [Laughter.] 
His  industry  and  organization  we  can  all  deal  with,  but  more 
ditlicult  to  handle  is  his  habit  of  quoting  Scripture  as  soon  as  he 
is  in  difficulties.  Whin  Germany  begins  to  realize  that  her 
defeat  is  certain,  we  shall  be  urged,  in  the  name  of  mercy, 
toleration,  loving-kindness,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of  mankind, 
or  by  similar  appeals  to  the  inextinguishable  vanity  of  man, 
who  delights  in  thinking  himself  holy  and  righteous,  when  he  i> 
really  only  lazy  and  tired  —  I  say  we  shall  be  urged  on  those 
high  grounds  to  make  some  sort  of  compromise  with,  or  to  extend 
some  recognition  to,  the  Power  which  has  for  it-  one  object  the 
destruction  of  man.   bodj    and    soul. 

"Yet,  if  we  accept  these  pleas,  we  shall  betray  mankind  as 
effectively  as  tho  we  had  turned  our  backs  on  the  battle  from  the 
first.  Your  own  President  has  said  thai  there  is  no  conceivable 
half-way  house  in  dealing  with  the  world's  enemy.  It  i>  certainly 
no  part  of  our  business  to  strike  moral  attitudes  for  our  own 
satisfaction  till  we  have  administered  some  measure  of  justice  to 
those    who   have    made   it    their   religion    to   do   iniquity.      I 
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some  measure  of  justice,  because  when  the  full  tale  is  told  the 
world  will  see  that  no  retribution  which  for  our  own  soul's  sake  we 
dare  exact,  can  atone  for  the  sin  against  the  light  that  Germany 
has  deliberately  committed.  To  that  extent,  then,  the  world's 
enemy  is  protected  by  humanity's  decree  that  there  are  certain 
things  which  man  born  of  woman  must  not  do.  Outside  that 
bare  protection,  what  right  has  this  Power  of  Absolute  Evil  to 
concern  herself  either  in  the  shaping  or  the  substance  of  life 
on  earth  after  the  war?  None  whatever,  till  we  have  evidence — 
not  merely  belief,  but  sure  proof— that  her  heart  has  been 
changed." 

Unlike  the  other  invaders  England  has  known,  Mr.  Kipling 
points  out  that  this  last  force  brings  everything  it  needs  with 
it  and  does  not  live  on  the  inhabitants: 

"In  this  you  are  true  to  the  historical  vow  of  your  ancestors 
when  they  said  to  ours:  'Millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute.'  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  At  any  other  time  the 
nations  would  be  lost  in  amazement  at  the  mere  volume  and 
scope  of  your  equipment,  at  the  terrifying  completeness  of 
your  preparations,  'at  the  dread  evidence  of  power  that  underlies 
them.  But  we  have  lived  so  among  miracles  these  past  four 
years  that,  even  tho  the  thing  accomplishes  itself  before  our  very 
eyes,  we  scarcely  realize  that  we  watch  the  actual  bodily  transit 
of  the  New  World  moving  in  arms  to  aid  in  redressing  the 
balance  of  the  Old. 

"We  are  too  close  to  these  vast  upheavals  and  breakings- 
forth  to  judge  of  their  significance.  One  falls  back  on  the  simple, 
the  more  comprehensible,  fact  that  we  are  all  blood-brothers  in 
a  common  cause,  and,  therefore,  in  that  enduring  fellowship  of 
loss,  toil,  peril,  and  homesickness  which  needs  must  be  our 
portion  before  we  come  to  the  victory.  But  life  is  not  all  gray, 
even  under  these  skies.  There  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  fun 
left  in  the  world  still,  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it;  and  I 
have  noticed  that  the  young  generally  have  this  knowledge.  And 
there  are  worse  fates  in  the  world  than  to  be  made  welcome,  as 
you  are,  more  than  welcome,  to  the  honorable  and  gallant 
fraternity  of  comrades-in-arms  the  wide  world  over.  Our 
country  and  our  hearts  are  at  your  service,  and  with  these  our 
understanding  of  the  work  ahead  of  you.  That  understanding 
we  have  bought  at  the  price  of  the  life-blood  of  a  generation." 

Mr.  Kipling  then  declared  the  hut  open  in  these  words: 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  a  few  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  I  declare  this  inn  open,  for  the  comfort  and 
refreshment  of  the  officers  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  intervals  of  their  labors,  which  may  God  bless!" 


LITERATURE   AND   DRUGS 

THE  BITTER  ACCUSATION  of  the  London  wit  who 
ascribed  the  abounding  spirits  of  George  Bernard  Shaw 
to  the  fact  that  he  wore  alien  enemy  woolens  and  lived 
on  a  vegetable  diet  has  never  brought  either  woolens  or  vege- 
tables into  disrepute.     But  the  fact  that  masterpieces  of  Cole- 
ridge, De  Quincey,  Poe,  and  others  are  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  habitual  users  of  drugs  or  alcohol  has  not  helped  the 
tame  of  either  of  these  commodities  so  necessary  in  their  proper 
sphere  and  proportion.     The  relationship  between   drugs  and 
genius  is  one  of  perennial  literary  interest,  we  read  in  the  literary 
section  of  the  New  York  'rimes,  and  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
writers  on  this  subject  assume  there  must  be  some  abnormality 
either  of  mind  or  temperament  in  the  world's  great   poets  and 
novelists.     The  creator  of  a  Hamlet,  or  a  Falstaff,  a  Faerie  Queene, 
or  a  David  Copperfield  seems  scarcely  to  conform  to  t  lie  ordinary 
rules  of  psychology.     Consequently  there  has  grown  up  about 
the  Lives  of  many  of  our  men  of  genius  a  tradition  exhibiting 
them  as  victims  of  drugs,  alcohol,  mental  disease!     and  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  "we  are  half  inclined  to  regard  as  inevitable 
ihr    pathological    explanation   of   any   greal    creative   force   in 
literature.      The    remarks    of    The    Times    are    suggested    by    an 
essay   on    drug8    and    genius    by    .leannettc    Marks    in    The    Yale 
/,'<    iew  (New   Baven,  July).      Altho  she  attributes  a  greal   deal 
to  morbid,  abnormal  influences,  she  does  admit   the  tremendous 
part  played  by  thoroughly  normal  tastes  ami  characteristics  in 
the  making  of  great  literature,  and  The  Times  observes: 


"There  can  be  no  question  that  in  certain  instances — happily 
few — the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol  has  stimulated  the  crea- 
tive faculty  in  literature.  Such  an  instance  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Mrs.  Atherton's  'The  Gorgeous  Isle,'  a  story  based  on 
the  strange  fatality  that  haunted  the  genius  of  Ernest  Dowson. 
It  has  been  said,  also,  that  Swinburne's  work  deteriorated  in  fire 
and  originality  on  account  of  the  comparatively  ascetic  life  the 
poet  was  forced  to  live  with  Watts-Dunton.  But  in  this  case  it 
might  well  be  argued  that  Swinburne,  whether  helped  or  hindered 
by  the  wildness  of  his  early  years,  had  exhausted  his  rich  vein  of 
gold  before  he  settled  down  to  the  sober  life  at  Putney,  and  hence, 
in  the  natural  order  of  things,  no  more  '  Atalantas,'  or  'Poems  and 
Ballads,'  or  'Songs  before  Sunrise'  were  to  be  expected  of  him. 
But,  after  all,  his  'Tristram  of  Lyonnesse'  was  written  at  Putney 
— and  what  could  be  more  brilliant,  more  touched  with  the  true 
Swinburnian  fire,  than  this  recreation  of  the  old  Arthurian 
legend?  All  of  which  warns  us  that  the  traditional  influence  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  on  genius  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  trace  as 
it  appears.  In  the  much-cited  case  of  Poe  also,  what  proof  is 
there,  after  all,  that,  as  Miss  Marks  indicates,  'opium  and 
alcohol'  were  joint  authors  of  'Ulalume'  and  'The  Pit  and  the 
Pendulum'?  From  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him, 
alcohol  had  a  peculiarly  disorganizing  effect  on  Poe's  mental 
activities,  rendering  him  illogical  and  incoherent  while  under  its 
influence.  His  work,  characterized  by  its  keen  logic  quite  as 
much  as  by  its  glowing  imagination,  seems,  on  that  basis,  rather 
the  result  of  non-alcoholic  moods  than  the  reverse.  In  his  case, 
at  least,  it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  much  splendid 
verse  and  prose  were  lost  to  the  world  through  the  use  of  drugs 
or  alcohol." 

According  to  Miss  Marks,  once* we  set  ourselves  to  the  study 
of  it  the  part  narcotics  play  in  the  chemistry  of  minds  develops 
strangely  before  the  eyes.  Here  is  the  mathematics  of  delirium, 
equations  whose  solutions  are  insanity  and  death,  and  she  adds: 

"Always  our  boasted  civilization  breaks  down  in  finer  issues. 
Habit,  custom,  palliate  many  brutalities  and  most  tragedies. 
And  until  mankind  has  toiled  up  the  steep  way  on  which  bad 
habits  are  retrieved  and  good  put  in  their  place,  until  the  popular 
mind  has  enlarged  its  definition  of  disease  to  include  narcomanias 
as  well  as  other  types  of  insanity,  and  has  stopt  the  time- 
wasting  business  of  condemnation,  we  shall  look  on  such  a  spec- 
tacle of  disaster,  content  to  let  human  and  spiritual  waste  be  a 
part  of  our  civilization.  One  who  serves  society  rather  than 
himself,  as  the  man  or  woman  of  genius  does,  deserves  at  the 
cost  of  society  to  be  shielded  from  those  harms  (himself  included  i 
to  which  he  is  peculiarly  vulnerable.  Otherwise  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  sacrifice  and  waste  a  large  portion  of  those 
spiritual  and  intellectual  riches  of  the  highly  sensitized  genius 
which  lie  often  almost  upon  the  asylum  steps. 

"But  let  us  not  assert,  as  if  there  were  some  demoniacal 
logic  in  it,  that  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey  were  geniuses  and 
ate  opium.  Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  Blake,  George 
Eliot,  and  Browning  were  geniuses,  and  they  did  not  take 
opium.  That  sanity,  balance  of  thought,  and  form  in  expres- 
sion must  ever  be  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  for  poetry  and 
prose,  admits  of  no  discussion.  Such  law  have  our  greatest 
always  revealed.  Foreign  to  the  English  habit  of  mind  is  that 
racial  Celtic  ecstasy  which  swings  the  word  away  from  the 
reality  and  tosses  it  lily-like  in  white  passion  toward  heaven. 
And  ever  foreign,  too,  must  be  the  enslavement  of  our  poetry 
and  prose  by  the  dark  angel  of  opium." 

The  citations  of  Blake  are  unfortunate,  The  Times  thinks,  be- 
cause tho  not  addicted  to  drugs  or  alcohol  he  was  sufficiently 
"peculiar"  in  his  habits  to  be  considered,  with  some  justice,  a; 
least  "mad  north-northeast.-'  and  hence  scarcely  a  good  example 
of  balance.  But  Tht  Times  finds  it  especially  difficult  to  follow 
Miss  Marks  in  her  detection  of  the  drug  or  alcohol  influence  in 
certain  examples  of  poetry  and  imaginative  prose.  It  quotes 
as  "curious  and  suggestive,"  but  hardly  "convincing,"  the 
following  from  Miss  Marks's  essay: 

"  'Why.'  said  a  young  woman,  'does  Sw  inburne  use  these  words 
in  this  way?'      She  pointed  to  a  group  of  words  whose  toes  were 
doing  all  the  steps  known  to  accomplished  haevhantes. 
"  '  Alcohol.'  was  the  reply. 

"'Why,'  she  might  have  asked,  'did  De  Quincey  write  so  un- 
equally often,  so  strangely  sometimes?' 

"Laudanum,  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  opium.1 
'How  did  Coleridge  manage  to  create  "Kubla  Khan"'' 
"That  is  a  question  not  yel  decided.     Probably  a  long  history 
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of  unintentional  drug-taking  lay  behind  this  poem.    The  'paper 
hooks,'  however,  in   which  Coleridge  recorded    his   confessions 
arc  lost . 
•"Why  did  Poe  write  "Ulalume"?' 

"'Opium    and   alcohol.' 

'"Why  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  thai  sluiceway  for  the 
pathological  imagination?' 

"'Opium,  more  than  alcohol.' 

"'Why  the  peculiar,  relentless  pessimism  of  the  "City  of 
Dreadfui  Night  "•" 

"'Alcohol,  and  some  opium.' 

"'Why  some  of  the  words  unnatural,  tortured,  of  the  "Hound 
of  Heaven"  and  '•Sister  Songs"?' 

"'Laudanum.' 

'"Why  the  jerk  of  light  and  color  and  flex  of  motion,  the  sud- 
den terrible  sounds  in  "Christabel"?' 

"'Laudanum — somewhat.'" 


HOT-SHOT   FROM   A   GERMAN-BORN 
AMERICAN 

A  GERMAN-BORN  AMERICAN  who  has  been  in  this 
country  but  seven  years  cries  out  against  the  German 
-  press  of  this  country,  and  gives  some  of  the  best  argu- 
ments hitherto  promulgated  for  its  suppression.  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Heartman  is  a  New  York  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  he 
makes,  in  a  little  pamphlet  recently  published,  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  first  attempt  by  "an  American  citizen  of  German 
extraction"  to  effect  the  ends  that  many  non-Germans  are  work- 
ing toward  with  varying  results.  As  a  pamphleteer,  comments 
Mr.  George  H.  Sargent  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "he is  vigorous, 
even  if  sometimes  idiomatic,  and  his  pamphlet  is  a  part  of  our 
war-literature  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked."  Mr.  Heart- 
man's  advantage  over  many  is  in  knowing  the  real  Germany  as 
well  as  the  real  America.  On  the  latter  point  his  pamphlet 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  readers  to  judge.  He  came  here, 
he  tells  us,  as  a  "political  refugee."  He  had  been  a  journalist  in 
(iermany,  but  his  career  was  "full  of  little  incidents  that  brought 
him  in  conflict  with  the  authorities."  The  "petty  persecutions 
and  restrictions"  finally  became  unbearable,  he  asserts,  and 
after  quitting  Germany  and  working  as  a  free-lance  for  a  few 
years  in  London,  he  "arrived  one  morning  at  the  Battery  third- 
class  and  possessing  only  the  few  dollars  required  by  law."  He 
asserts  that  "the  most  glorious  moment  of  my  life  was  when  the 
postman  handed  me  that  long  white  envelop  that  I  knew  con- 
tained my  naturalization  papers."     He  goes  on: 

"I  had  no  intention  of  continuing  my  journalistic  career  in 
this  country.  All  I  wanted  was  to  live  and  work  in  a  country 
where  the  rights  of  the  individual  Avere  guaranteed  by  a  con- 
stitution, made  by  the  people  for  the  people.  In  the  beginning 
of  my  career  in  New  York  it  seemed  to  be  the  natural  thing  to 
mix  with  the  German-speaking  element.  I  bought  and  read  the 
German  newspapers.  I  went  to  German  restaurants  and  thea- 
ters and  found  any  number  of  German  acquaintances  who  spoke 
and  thought  German.  For  a  while  I  thought  1  lived  in  Germany. 
I  never  possest  a  great  talent  for  foreign  languages  and  was 
quite  content,  for  a  while,  anyhow. 

"But  gradually  1  felt  the  difference  between  my  thoughts  and 
the  thoughts  of  my  acquaintances  and  my  press.  I  could  not 
help  recognizing  the  Prussianism  among  the  great  many  Ger- 
mans and  German-Americans.  The  Aery  things  I  hated,  the 
things  that  made  me  leave  Germany,  the  intolerance  and  rigor, 
the  conceit,  the  'know-it-all,'  and  the  'know-everything-hetter' 
surrounded  me  daily.  Together  with  these  1  noticed  an  aversion 
to  everything  American.  I  met  every  day  people  who  had  es- 
tablished a  business  or  lived- in  good  positions,  made  money,  and 
had  everything  they  wanted.  But  very  seldom  did  I  hear  a 
word  of  gratitude  to  the  country  that  gave  all  these  things  to 
them. 

"I  started  thinking  and  quit  reading  twice  a  day  a  German 
newspaper  that  was  fidl  of  trifling  incidents  which  had  happened 
in  some  provincial  German  town,  that  was  full  of  scandal  or 
sensations  which  had  happened  in  this  country,  and  always 
carried  a  long  report  of  a  [half-dozen  German  club-meetings.  I 
discovered  all  of  a  sudden  that  these  papers  were  to  me  of  no 


educational  value,  as  far  as  America  and  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples were  concerned.  I  read  only  in  the  afternoon  a  German 
newspaper,  and  altera  while  I  quit  it  altogether,  only  occasionally 
buying  one  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  curiosity.  I  set  my- 
self up  in  business,  sought  acquaintances  among  Americans, 
and    studied    American    history.     And    I    discovered    America. 


A   FOE  OF  THE   GERMAN-LANGUAGE    PRESS, 

Charles   Fred.  Heartman,  a  Now  York  bookseller  of  German  birth, 

who  declares  that  the  German  press  of  America  "  never   propagated 

sufficiently  the  ethics  of  the  American  political  ideal." 


Before  my  Byes  arose  a  country  so  wonderful  and  so  glorious,  so 
human  and  so  full  of  ideals  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world's 
history  comparable  with  it.  There  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
rose  from  nothing  to  the  greatest  human  being  that  ever  left  a 
mark  in  this  world.  And  this  man  was  solely  the  product  and 
result  of  American  ideals.  No  other  country  could  ever  have 
produced  such  a  man. 

"Far  from  being  satisfied  with  everything  that  ever  happened 
in  this  country  and  seeing  many  grave  mistakes,  I  always  felt 
that  the  remedy  was  at  hand.  It  was  the  will  of  1he  people,  and 
if  ever  any  one  in  power  should  misjudge  the  will  of  the  masses 
or  oppress  their  will  his  time  would  come  and  come  very  soon, 
election  day,  when  the  people  would  speak  and  condemn  his 
policy. 

"And  every  once  in  a  while  I  would  go  back  to  my  German 
acquaintances,  and  I  could  feel  more  and  more  their  stupidity, 
their  ingratitude,  and  their  absolute  incapacity  to  comprehend 
anything  American.  Why  this  was  1  could  not  understand  in 
the  beginning,  but  gradually  it  dawned  on  me. 

"It  was  the  reading  of  the  German  press  that  distracted  their 
minds  from  things  American." 

The  German  press  and  German  clubs  Air.  Heartman  looks 
upon  as  "the  greatest  hindrance  toward  a  good  citizenship" 
for  people  such  as  he.  And  by  good  citizenship  he  means  "the 
feeling  of  being  a  part  of  that  great  American  body  that  has 
supplied  the  most  supreme  effort  toward  democratizing  the 
world."  Germans  and  German-Americans,  he  asserts,  can  not 
understand  the  American  attitude  toward  the  war  "for  want  of 
knowledge  of  American  ideals."     Going  on: 

"They  can  not  see  that,  no  matter  how  great  German  achieve- 
ments may  be  in  all  the  different  branches  of  science  and  art. 
and  that  no  matter  how  wonderful  their  military  results  in  this 
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war  may  be  so  far,  they  ultimately  must  lose,  and  positively 
deserve  to  lose,  because  their  will  is  set  against  human  rights. 
It  is  incomprehensible  to  them  that  altho  there  seems  to  be  little 
left  to-day  in  the  United  States  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and 
certain  rights  of  the  individual,  all  these  are  merely  momentary 
incidents,  dictated  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 

"They  can  not  see  that  the  American  ideal  is  greater  and  far 
more  human  than  the  German.  Their  press  have,  before  America 
entered  into  this  war,  filled  them  up  with  animosity  against  the 
British,  and  have  always  told  them  that  German  Kultur  is  supreme 
on  earth  as  an  ethical  ideal.  It  has  never  propagated  sufficiently 
the  ethics  of  the  American  political  ideal.  And  altho  the  Ger- 
man press  now  refrain  from  such  utterances,  Americans  can  not 
understand  the  extent  to  which  damage  is  done. 

"And  that  is  why  I  am  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  the  Ger- 
man press.  .  .  .  How  many  Germans  and  German-American 
citizens  are  in  this  country  for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  and 
longer  and  always  read  German  newspapers,  German  books,  and 
till  themselves  up  with  things  German,  because  it  was  never 
necessary  for  them  to  learn  English,  save  a  few  hundred  words? 
They  always  could  get  along  nicely  with  the  German  language. 
They  never  heard  much  about  American  artists  or  poets  or 
thinkers.  They  never  tried  to  become  familiar  with  American 
ideals  or  American  history,  save  what  they  read  in  the  German 
periodicals  and  publications  about  the  great  deeds  of  some 
Americans  of  German  extraction  during  the  Civil  War  and  at 
other  periods.  For  most  of  these  Germans  America  was  always 
an  uncultured  country  populated  by  money-making  sharks. 
They  never  learned  how  seriously  this  country  always  worked 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  art  and  ethics. 

"Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  mention  the  exception. 
We  have  plenty  of  German-Americans  in  this  country  who  love 
this  land  and  know  why.  But  these  Americans  one  finds  seldom 
in  German  circles,  and  still  more  seldom  will  we  find  German 
newspapers  in  their  homes." 


SONG-BIRTH   IN    THE   ARMY 

SONGS,  LIKE  POETS,  seem  to  be  born,  not  made.  At  least 
the  songs  that  have  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  the  soldier  have  been  adaptations  of  old  songs  that  are 
made  to  fit  new  conditions  or  have  had  a  chance  origin  and  were 
seen  to  fit  into  the  soldier's  mood.  This  fact  is  surely  true  of 
"Tipperary"  and  also  of  "The  Long,  Long  Trail,"  for  they 
preceded  the  war  in  the  date  of  their  composition  and  they  make 
no  definite  reference  to  war  itself.  Of  course  an  exception  is  the 
song  found  to  be  most  popular  with  the  French  poilu — "Quand 
Madelon,"  which  was  palpably  written  for  the  Army  and  is  of  the 
war.  The  spirit  of  parody  quickly  got  to  work  with  us,  and  it  seems 
almost  inevitable  that  so  popular  a  song  as  "My  Little  Gray 
Home  in  the  West"  should  give  rise  to  "My  Little  Wet  Home  in 
the  Trench."  A  dubious  interest  in  the  enemy  found  material 
in  "Hold  Your  Hand  Out,  Naughty  Boy, "  for  an  address  to  him 
just  over  No  Man's  Land  to  the  words  of  "Keep  your  head 
down,  Alleman,  last  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight,  I  saw  you." 

The  entire  willingness  of  the  American  troops  to  get  hold  of 
the  Kaiser  by  any  grip  they  can  contrive  is  familiar  in  the 
songs  of  the  Canadians;  and  it  is  of  warm  interest  to  note  that 
the  first  Canadian  division  to  reach  France  entered  Armentieres 
singing  to  the  tune  of  "Marching  Through  Georgia"  the 
following: 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  we'll  gel  you,  Kaiser  Bill, 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  your  cup  of  joy  we'll  spill, 
The  day  that  you  have  toasted  will  be  hell  let  loose 
When  we  go  marching  through  Germany. 

To  the  air  of  "Good-by,  My  Bluebell,"  moving  west  from 
Fleurbaix  to  Ypres,  the  Canadians  s;utg  "Gt>od-by,  Old  (!cr- 
many,"  as  they  marched: 

Good-by,  old  Germany,  farewell  to  you. 

You'll  have  no  Kaiser  when  the  war  is  through. 
Vou'll  have  no  army,  no  shot,  and  shell. 

Good-by,  old  Germans  and  go  to . 

The  recruits' sense  <>f  oonfinemenl  in  the  ranks  appears  in  tli<- 

lines: 


You're  in  the  army  now, 

You're  in  the  army  now. 
You  son  of  a  gun,  you'll  never  be  done, 

You're  in  the  army  now. 

Trench-songs  were  made  apace,  according  to  Capt.  James 
Belton  and  Lieut.  E.  G.  Odell,  Canadians  who  fought  with  the 
earliest  contingents  and  who  are  the  authors  of  the  book,  "Hunt- 
ing the  Hun"  (Appleton).  From  a  parody  sung  to  the  air  of 
"Sing  Me  to  Sleep"  we  quote  this  quatrain: 

Far,  far  from  Ypres  I  want  to  be, 

Where  German  snipers  can't  get  me; 

Think  of  me  crouching  where  the  shells  shriek, 

Praying  for  the  sergeant  to  sing  me  to  sleep. 

What  "Tipperary"  was  to  the  British  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  "Quand  Madelon"  is  to  the  French,  and  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  observes: 

"From  this  point  of  popularity  the  difference  begins  to 
widen,  and  ends  in  a  genuine  breach.  'Tipperary'  was  n(  t 
originally  a  war-song.  Fancy  pitched  upon  it  when  the  British 
troops  first  set  out  for  France,  but  only  chance  connected  its 
jaunty  references  to  a  far-away  place  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
military  expedition  whose  life  might  be  indefinitely  long.  For 
that  matter,  'There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night,' 
which  cheered  the  American  troops  in  Cuba,  fulfilled  a  similar 
chance  service.  At  least  it  voiced  the  American  temper  and 
determination  to  create  all  the  trouble  that  the  Spaniards  could 
stand. 

"'Quand  Madelon'  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  real  war- 
song,  honestly,  candidly,  deliberately  written  for  the  French 
soldiers.  Unlike  so  many  of  deliberate  war-songs,  'Quand 
Madelon'  caught  on.  The  poilu  promptly  adopted  it.  He 
adopted  it  Avith  a  vim.  A  musician  has  complained  that  the 
song  is  heavy-footed,  almost  Teutonic.  Maybe  it  is,  musically. 
Lyrically  it  is  light-hearted,  and  suited  to  the  French  temper, 
as  its  spread  well  enough  proves.  You  hear  it  in  Havre,  in 
Paris,  in  Bordeaux,  for  the  civilian  has  appropriated  to  himself 
the  favorite  of  his  defender.  The  youngest  classes  on  their 
last  day  out  before  going  to  barracks  go  rolling  through  the 
streets  to  'Quand  Madelon,'  and  the  Ugionnaires  with  the 
fourragere  de  la  legion  (Fhonneur  hum  it  on  leave.  'Quand 
Madelon'  has  become  universal. 

"The  music  speaks  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the  words.  As 
for  the  verse,  it  chants  the  presence,  near  the  front  line,  of  an 
inn  presided  over  by  a  serving-maid  who  is  the  confidante  of  the 
poilus." 

"Madelon"  has  become  a  prime  favorite  with  our  own  men, 
we  are  told,  and  the  Transcript  contributor,  in  giving  fragments 
of  an  English  version,  says: 

"When  a  soldier,  resting  by  the  roadside  there,  made  love 
to  her: 

She  danced  away  and  laughed:    "My  stars  above! 

Why,  how  could  I  consent  to  marry  yon, 
When  I  have  my  whole  regiment  to  love?" 

"It  is  the  chorus  that  is  most  catching,  they  say,  and  our  boys 
have  caught  it  from  their  gallant  French  companion  regiments, 
with  which  they  have  brigaded: 

When  Madelon  comes  out  to  serve  us  drinks, 
We  always  know  she's  coming  by  her  song! 

And  every  man,  he  tells  his  little  tale. 
And  Madelon,  she  listens  all  day  long. 

Our  Madelon  is  never  too  severe — 

A  kiss  or  two  is  nothing  much  to  her — 

She,  laughs  us  up  to  love  and  life  and  God— 

Madelon!  Madelon  I  Madelon! 

"There  is  a  verse  with  a  minor  strain,  not  too  serious  -which 
Mr.  Hevwood  Broun  has  given  a  capital  version  for  in  his 
'The  A.'e.  P.': 

We  all  have  girls  for  keeps  that  wait  at  home, 
Who'll  marry  us  when  Bghting-ttme  is  done: 
But  they  are  far  away—  too  far  to  tell 
What  happens  in  these  days  of  cut  and  run. 
We  sigh  away  such  days  as  best  we  can. 
Vnd  pray  for  time  to  bring  us  nearer  home. 
Hut  tales  like  ours  won't  wait  till  then  to  tell 
We  h;i  \  ■•  to  run  and  boast   to  Madelon 

\\  o  steal  i  kiss    ibja  takes  it  all  in  ptaj 

We  dream  --lie  i*  that  other—  far  awa\ 
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KNIGHTS   OP  COLUMBUS   BEFORE  THE   MADELEINE. 

These  secretaries  were  photographed  just  before  they  departed  from  Paris  for  their  duties  at  the  PYont.     The  famous  church  in  the.  background, 
the  Madeleine,  shows  the  signs  of  German  raids,  the  statue  at  the  reader's  left  in  the  niche  in  the  wall  having  lost  its  head  in  one. 


KNIGHTS   OF   COLUMBUS   IN   THE   WAR 


FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  is  asked  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  to  continue  its  work  with  the  men  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  drive  to  collect  this 
amount  will  begin  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  While  New 
York  and  the  country  generally  were  panting  in  the  intense  heat 
of  early  August  the  largest  convention  ever  held  of  this  fraternity 
worked  valiantly  to  perfect  its  organization  for  the  coming  year's 
efforts.  "  Rightly  has  it  been  called  the  Victory  Convention,"  says 
the  Boston  Pilot,  "for  the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  the  Allies  was 
its  paean;  its  enthusiasm  was  constant  and  gripping;  its  optimism 
acute  and  intense;  its  pledges  whole-hearted  and  sincere;  its 
sacrifices  tremendous;  its  existence  providential;  its  Americanism 
of  the  purest,  most  loyal  character,  and  all  that  was  said  and  done 
dominated  by  sublime  faith  in  God's  providence,  which  would  not 
permit  a  ray  of  doubt  concerning  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
momentous  tasks  which  are  confronting  the  nation  and  those, 
fully  as  important  and  significant,  which  are  to  come." 

In  the  report  rendered  by  Supreme  Secretary  McGinley 
the  work  that  has  already  warranted  public  faith  in  the  Order  was 
reviewed : 

"For  the  twelve  million  dollars  which  have  been  realized  in  the 
first  year's  campaign  the  Order  is  able  to  show  a  brilliant  record 
of  its  stewardship.  Seven  and  one-half  million  dollars  of  this 
sum  have  been  .expended  and  appropriated,  every  dollar  being 
applied  to  the  best  result  of  its  value.  Roughly,  about  four 
million  dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  work  abroad  and  over 
three  million  dollars  on  the  work  at  home. 

"No  fewer  than  150  Knights  of  Columbus  halls  are  in  operation 
in  the  camps  and  cantonments  of  the  United  States,  t  he  number  of 
buildings  in  each  camp  ranging  from  one  in  the  smaller  encamp- 
ments to  three  in  the  great  cantonments.  Each  building  has  its 
staff  of  a  general  secretary  and  his  assistants,  350  secretaries  in  all 
being;  attached  to  the  K.  of  C.  buildings  in  this  country,  while  100 
K.  of  C.  chaplains  are  serving  the  boys  at  home,  night  and  day. 
'The  buildings  are  all  fully  equipped  with  chapels,  libraries, 


writing-desks,  lounges,  fireplaces,  stoves,  ice-water,  billiard- 
tables,  player-pianos,  grafonolas,  and  scores  of  miscellaneous 
games;  each  building  contains  a  stage  with  scenic  apparatus, 
and  cinematographs  and  films  are  provided  for  the  constant  en- 
tertainment of  the  men. 

"In  France  forty-five  Knights  of  Columbus  huts  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  175  secretaries  and  forty  K.  of  C.  chaplains  are  serving 
the  men,  not  only  at  the  ports  of  debarkation  and  at  the  American 
encampments,  but  right  up  at  the  front  line. 

"The  crucial  problems  of  labor  and  transportation  in  France 
were  solved  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Government,  which  not 
only  enabled  the  Order  to  secure  a  large  quantity  of  automobiles, 
but,  in  recognition  of  the  vital  value  of  the  K.  of  C.  work,  as- 
signed scores  of  French  soldier-priests  to  aid  in  it. 

"In  England,  too,  the  work  is  under  way,  and  the  same  story 
will  shortly  be  told  concerning  our  encampments  in  Italy. 
Cardinal  Bourne  recently  blessed  the  corner-stone  of  a  K.  of 
C.  building  in  London.  Wherever  the  boys  go  the  K.  of  C.  work 
will  follow  them,  and  the  Order's. hospitality  is  extended  also  to 
the  Allied  armies  and  navies. 

"The  buildings  abroad  are  equipped  precisely  as  those  at 
home,  and  abroad  special  attention  is  paid  to  an  adequate  supply 
of  athletic  materials,  for  the  American  soldier  loves  nothing 
better  in  a  foreign  land  than  the  games  of  his  home  country. 

"Recently  orders  were  placed  for  50,000,000  cigarets,  each 
cigaret  to  bear  the  K.  of  C.  monogram,  2,000,000  bouillon 
cubes,  ten  tons  of  sweet  chocolate,  2,000,000  packages  of  chewing- 
gum,  several  three-and-a-half-ton  motor-trucks,  and  large  con- 
signments of  coffee,  condensed  milk,  and  other  supplies  for  our 
men  at  the  Front.  The  single  item  of  stationery  calls,  each  week. 
for  3,000,000  sheets  of  paper  and  1,500,000  envelops.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  rosaries,  scapulars,  prayer-books,  and  other  religious 
articles  have  been  and  are  being  distributed. 

"And  this  imposing  showing  represents  but  the  growth  of 
the  work  for  the  first  year.  It  is  expanding  day  by  day.  Addi- 
tional buildings  are  in  course  of  construction,  a  feature  being 
the  erection  of  numbers  of  portable  structures.  Scores  of 
secretaries  are  being  recruited  for  service  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  total  of  chaplains  is  being  largely  increased. 

"Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  War  Activities  has  taken 
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steps  to  fill  a  keenly  felt  need  by  appropriating  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  service  centers 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  relatives  in  the  great  metro- 
politan districts  in  this  country.  In  Greater  New  York  $300,000 
will  be  spent  on  these  centers,  in  Detroit  $50,000  will  be  so 
expended.  In  this  city  two  K.  of  C.  service  clubs  are  already 
in  operation.  The  War  Committee  has  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee to  attend  to  this  important  department  of  the  Order's 
work. 

"These  service  clubs  will  provide  accommodations  for  the 
men  and  their  relatives,  besides  those  creature  comforts  that 
the  men  greatly  appreciate  during  their  periods  of  recreation 
and  furlough. 

"In  brief,  the  growth  of  the  work,  both  extensively  and 
intensively,  will  be  such  that  the  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars 
expended  on  it  during  the  first  year,  large  tho  it  seems  when 
compared  with  initial  estimates,  will,  in  its  turn,  be  dwarfed 
by  the  great  fund  necessary  to  support  the  huge  program  now 
lying  before  the  Order  for  fulfilment. 

"With  every  reason  the  Order  relies  upon  the  fullest  support, 
not  only  of  American  Catholics,  but  of  Americans  of  all  creeds 
and  races.  The  work  is  for  all.  The  Order,  in  its  application 
of  the  War  Fund,  lives  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  splendid 
slogan,  "Everybody  Welcome  and  Everything  Free  for  the 
Men  Here  and  Overseas!"  With  forty  thousand  Knights  now 
in  the  service  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catholic  boys  bearing 
arms  for  the  Republic,  fellow  citizens  know  the  Knights  for  what 
they  are — second  to  none  in  practical  patriotism." 


WHEN  THE  PREACHERS  COME  HOME 

SEVENTY-FIVE  TO  NINETY  PER  CENT,  of  the  future 
ministry  are  wearing  khaki,  handling  guns  or  carrying 
stretchers.  This  is  the  estimate  of  George  E.  Robins  in  The 
Christian  Guardian  (Toronto),  restricting  his  survey  to  Cana- 
dian Methodists,  but  implying  something  of  a  wider-spread 
application.  The  question  naturally  arising  is,  "What  new  con- 
tribution will  these  soldier-preachers  make  to  the  college, 
church,  city,  and  country?"  Methodism,  which  speaks  in  this 
case,  is  recalled  as  a  faith  that  has  "always  emphasized  personal 
experience,"  and  the  writer  in  The  Guardian  easily  foresees  that 
"the  unique  personal  experiences  of  the  boys  during  this  war  will 
prove  an  inexhaustible  collection."  He  also  sees  that  "Pro- 
fessor James's  'Varieties'  will  be  greatly  augmented."     Thus: 

"St.  Paul's  account  of  his  perils  will  be  paralleled,  possibly 
written  with  additions.  Shipwrecked,  torpedoed,  dangers 
from  mines  and  airships,  gassed,  taken  prisoner,  escaped,  re- 
captured, punished,  with  many  a  sleepless  night,  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  in  frequent  fastings,  in  cold  and  with  insufficient  clothing 
— these  things  are  the  lot  of  our  military  ministers. 

"Such  modern  apostles  of  freedom,  bearing  on  their  body  the 
marks  of  wounds,  exhibiting  by  their  physical  disability  their 
willingness  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  will  surely  make  a 
dramatic  appeal  to  the  future  congregations.  They,  indeed, 
gave  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  gassed,  wounded,  to  be  served 
out  to  the  hungry  jaws  of  the  merciless  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion used  in  modern  warfare.  And  because  they  had  love  it 
will  profit  them  much. 

"One  factor  in  deciding  the  contribution  they  will  make  is  the 
opportunity  they  are  getting  to  test  the  theories  of  the  lecture- 
room  in  the  arena  of  the  Great  War.  The  theories  of  the  atone- 
ment will  he  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  noble  sacrifices  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  young  men,  throbbing  with  the  hope  of  a  useful 
life,  who  willingly  gave  their  lives  for  the  world's  good  and  sal- 
vation. The  question  of  total  depravity  will  be  dealt  with  as 
they  hear  in  mind  the  reappearance  of  elemental  virtues  in  the 
hell  of  war.  Christian  perfection  and  entire  sanctification  will 
not  have  the  theological  confectionery  flavor  that  some  pro- 
tected lives  have  often  associated  with  these  ideas.  The  prob- 
lem of  suffering  will  present  new  aspects  to  those  whose  bodies 
have  had  to  he  repaired.  Tile  subject  of  death  will  he  inter- 
preted by  those  who  have  had  to  face  it  many  times,  and  who  have 
witnessed  the  grim  reaper's  operations  on  a  colossal  scale." 

New  points  of  \  iew  can  nol  fail  to  he  a  contribution  of  the  war 
to  life: 

"A  criticism  often  made  of  the  ministers  is  that  they  are  too 
booMsh   and    impractical,  out    of    touch    with    the    business   and 


industrial  world.  Rut  this  massing  of  men  from  all  stations  of 
life,  standardizing  their  dress  and  drill,  linking  lawyer  and 
laborer,  teacher  and  trainman,  farmer  and  salesman,  preacher 
and  pressman,  what  result  will  it  have?  Outward  uniformity 
there  is,  but  it  is  impossible  to  standardize  the  conversation  in 
barracks,  tent,  and  trench.  What  an  opportunity  to  hear  views 
representative  of  all  phases  of  life!  Crude  and  cultured  con- 
ceptions given  with  equal  candor.  The  untrained  mind's 
solution  of  moral  problems  competing  with  that  of  the  trained 
thinker.  Each  social  doctor  advertising  his  remedy  for  all  ills, 
educational  and  religious,  political  and  industrial. 

"The  warring  probationers  will  give  valuable  aid  in  repre- 
senting the  soldiers'  ideas  of  the  post-bellum  reforms  and  recon- 
struction policies  which  should  emerge  out  of  this  fight.  No 
one  expects  that  events  will  run  like  a  well-oiled  machine  when 
peace  is  declared  and  demobilization  commences.  Prussianism, 
tyranny,  discontent,  and  intolerance  will  not  die  when  the 
hatchet  is  buried  and  the  pipe  of  peace  is  lit.  The  declaration 
of  peace  with  Germany  will  mean  starting  another  offensive 
against  all  forms  of  social  injustice.  The  religious  and  social 
leaders  who  have  proved  themselves  'over  there'  will  be  the 
ones  to  go  'over  the  top'  in  the  fight  against  all  the  un pro- 
gressive and  undesirable  elements  'over  here.' 

"From  the  trench-trained  ministers  we  can  expect  uncon- 
ventional methods  and — language.  The  pungent  phrases  of  the 
boys  will  be  brought  into  action  and  used  as  watchwords  and 
battle-cries.  The  petty  bickerings  which  unfortunately  have 
characterized  some  church  meetings  will  be  dealt  with  dras- 
tically, for  such  smallnesses  will  be  intolerable  to  those  who 
were  members  of  the  Allied  forces. 

"The  spirit  of  adventure  which  has  characterized  the  soldiers 
will  be  gloriously  used  by  those  who  'continue  on  trial.'  Those 
who  had  a  tendency  in  prewar  days  to  become  ideal  divines 
will,  by  the  process  of  war,  be  humanized.  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  our  fighting  parsons  will  become  leaders  of  a  new 
crusade,  mercilessly  attacking  evil  whether  it  is  veiled  er  seen, 
challenging  the  'Turkish'  forces  of  retrogression  and  oppression 
that  attempt  to  make  Canada  other  than  a  Holy  Land?" 


WHAT   "MISSING   IN   ACTION"   MEANS 

PRORARLY  THE  GREATEST  ORDEAL  to  a  family 
comes  when  a  soldier  is  reported  "missing  in  action," 
says  Mr.  W.  J.  Castle,  Director  of  the  Rureau  of  Com- 
munication, Washington,  and  this  uncertainty  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  report  may  mean  any  one  of  sevei'al  things.  It  may 
mean  that  a  soldier  has  been  killed,  or  that  he  has  been  injured 
so  severely  that  identification  is  not  possible  for  the  time,  or  it 
may  mean  that  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases  it  will  turn  out  that  men  who  are  reported  missing  in 
action  have  been  captured  by  the  Germans.  This  informant  is 
further  quoted  in  the  press: 

"The  Rureau  of  Communication  does  not  wait  for  an  inquiry 
from  the  family  when  a  soldier  is  reported  missing  in  action. 
Themame,  regiment,  and  company  of  the  man  are  sent  at  once 
to  the  searchers  in  all  the  hospitals.  Effort  is  made  to  find  the 
soldier  who  saw  the  missing  man  last,  and  it  is  likely  that  sur- 
vivors of  the  engagement  in  which  the  man  disappeared  may  be 
found  in  some  of.  the  hospitals.  Those  who  took  part  in  the 
engagement  are  asked,  when  found,  whether  they  knew  the 
missing  man,  whether  they  saw  him  at  any  time  during  the 
fight;  if  not,  whether  they  have  any  hearsay  knowledge  of  what 
happened  to  him. 

"The  evidence  obtained,  no  matter  how  conflicting,  is  for- 
warded to  Washington,  where  bulletins,  successively,  are  issued 
to  the  family,  with  a  caution  as  to  what  information  is  hearsay. 

"While  this  investigation  is  going  on  among  those  American 
soldiers  who  were  in  the  same  engagement,  another  is  being  con- 
ducted to  determine  from  German  sources  whether  the  man  was 
taken  prisoner.  This  is  done  through  the  International  \ir<\ 
Cross  at  Geneva.  As  soon  as  an  American  soldier  is  reported 
missing,  the  name  is  sent  to  Geneva  and  thence  the  request  for 
information  is  sent  to  the  German  Red  Cross.  As  the  German 
Red  <  'ross  is  desirous  of  obtaining  reciprocal  information  as  to 
German  prisoners  captured  bj  the  Allies,  we  ftnd  that  prompt 
attention  is  given  to  our  requests. 

"Information  as  to  prisoners  captured  h\  the  Germans  is 
generally  received  by  us.  through  the  International  Red  Cross, 
da.vs.  sometimes  weeks,  before  a  report  is  received  by  the  S 
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Department  or  the  publication  <>f  the  official  lists  by  Germany. 

In  ;i  few  cast's  we  have  received  information  that  a  man  reported 
mifltring  is  a  j>risoner  in  (Jermany  within  a  week  after  be  disap- 
peared, but  usually  the  time  required  is  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
Germans  often  permit  us  to  send  cards  to  their  families  stating 
that  they  have  been  captured. 

"The  prisoners  are  first  sent  to  a  central  camp  in  Germany; 
thence  they  are  distributed.  When  they  arrive  at  the  other 
camps  the  Prisoners'  Help  Committee  is  permitted  to  send  a 
notification  to  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Bern,  Switzerland, 
in  order  that  regular  food-suppliCs  may  be  promptly  forwarded. 
The  American  lied  Cross  maintains  a  warehouse  at  Bern, 
with  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army.  There  are  also  stores  of  clothing  from  the  United  States 
Navy. 

"Four  parcels  of  food  are  supplied  to  each  American  prisoner 
of  war  every  two  weeks.  Clothing  is  also  sent,  as  needed,  and 
tobacco.  A  self-addrest  postal-card,  for  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  package,  is  enclosed,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
prisoners  return  the  card.  There  are  at  present  in  the  warehouse 
at  Bern  3,000  tons  of  food  and  incidental  supplies,  besides  a 
stock  of  clothing.  These  supplies  will  be  doubled  within  six 
weeks  by  the  addition  of  shipments  now  in  transit." 


COMFORT  FOR   MOTHERS 

ONE  WORD  IN  THE  KAISER'S  LETTER  to  Frau 
Meter  after  she  had  lost  nine  sons  in  the  war  strikes  the 
majority  of  non-Germans  with  amazement.  It  has  been 
often  asserted  by  our  enemies  that  the  world  outside  their 
borders  does  not  think  as  do  the  Germans,  and  the  rebuke  is 
accepted  as  praise,  but  when  the  Kaiser  writes  the  bereaved 
mother  that  he  is  "gratified  "  by  the  extent  of  her  sacrifice  there  is 
seen  to  be  a  depth  yet  unplumbed  in  the  Emperor's  psychology. 
Americans  instinctively  place  alongside  this  strange  message  of 
sympathy  the  letter  that  Lincoln  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  and  the 
two  men  seem  to  stand  out  in  a  clearer  light: 

THE    KAISER'S    LETTER 

"His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  hears  that  you  have  sacrificed  nine 
sons  in  defense  of  the  Fatherland  in  the  present  war.  His 
Majesty  is  immensely  gratified  at  the  fact,  and  in  recognition  is 
pleased  to  send  you  his  photograph,  with  frame  and  autograph 
signature." 

Lincoln's  letter 

"Dear  Madam — I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War 
Department  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachu- 
setts that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously 
on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the 
grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  can  not  refrain  from 
tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  RepubUc  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement 
and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Kaiser  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches 
spoke  of  the  war  as  a  struggle  between  two  world  ideals,  and  his 
letter,  together  with  the  act  that  it  signalizes,  must  be  taken  as 
tribute  to  the  ideal  that  possesses  the  soul  of  William.  As 
editorial  writers  East  and  West  view  the  contrasting  letters,  "the 
spirit  of  autocracy  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  are  here  con- 
trasted beyond  the  power  of  any  commentary  to  do  it."  The 
Kansas  City  Star  observes: 

"Only  a  humane  man,  a  man  of  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the 
tenderest  feelings,  could  have  written  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby. 
Only  a  supreme  egotist  could  have  written  the  letter  to  Frau 
Meter.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  Lincoln,  be- 
cause he  felt  his  heart  melt  at  the  grief  of  an  American  mother, 
had  not  the  sternness  of  purpose  to  persevere  in  his  task  of  saving 
democracy  on  this  continent.  The  other  word  for  German  ef- 
ficiency is  cruelty.  To  be  thorough,  in  the  German  theory,  is 
to  be  unfeeling.  The  Kaiser,  therefore,  was  •gratified'  that  nine 
><>ns  of  a  German  mother  had  died  to  preserve  his  autocracy. 
To  him  it  Avas  merely  evidence  that  his  system  was  still  working, 


and  he  congratulated  himself.     That  is  the  meaning  of  his  let  ter. 
It  could  not  convey  any  other  and  be  German. 

'  Lincoln  could  lay  t  he  balm  of  a  noble  bj  mpathy  on  a  mother's 
aching  heart,  1ml  he  would  not  have  restored  her  son-  to  her 
even  if  ho  could  have  done  so  at  the  sacrifice  Of  the  cause  in 
which  they  died.  He  was  a  man  of  the  gentlest  nature,  but  he 
was  not  a  sentimentalist.  He  knew  the  war  mu-1  go  on  and  thai 
mothers'  sons  must  die  before  it  could  end  in  the  establishment 
of  the  right.  He  did  not  assume  that  hecould  square  the  account 
with  them  by  sending  them  his  picture  autographed  or  by  ex- 
pressing gratification.     Mrs.    Bixby's   consolation   must  bo  in 
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Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post." 

A  FAMILY  GROUP  TO  A  BEREAVED  MOTHER  OP 
NINE  SONS. 
— Ce«are  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

'the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom.' 

"There  was  a  purpose  here  as  firm  as  the  Kaiser's  is  cruel. 
He  was  gentle,  but  not  weak.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address  again  exprest  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain.  There  could  be  no  going  back  from  the  righteous  goal 
because  men  had  perished.  Rather  there  must  be  renewed  de- 
termination to  press  on.  These  are  things  to  be  remembered 
when  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  is  brought  up  to  illustrate  Lin- 
coln's gentleness  and  sympathy.  He  had  these  attributes,  but 
they  did  not  constitute  weakness  in  the  structure  of  his  devotion 
to  a  human  cause." 

One  other  commentary  is  supplied  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  warning  us  that  tho  report  has  it  that  "Frau  Meter  has 
now  joined  the  street-beggars  in  Delmenhorst-Oldenburg  to  get  a 
living,"  before  viewing  the  Kaiser's  letter  "with  laughter  and 
scorn,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  recipient  may  have  viewed 
it  exactly  as  did  the  giver."     For — 

"If  she  believed,  as  she  presumably  does,  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  it  may  be  that  she  was  appreciably  comforted  in  her 
bereavement,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
Kaiser  honestly  thought  she  would  lie. 

"Lincoln,  naturally,  did  not  send  his  photograph  to  the  mother 
who  had  lost  five  sons,  and  he  admitted  that  no  words  of  his 
could  mitigate  her  sorrow.  All  he  felt  that  he  could  do  was  to 
thank  her  in  behalf  of  the  Republic  her  sons  had  died  to  save, 
and  to  remind  her  of  the  pride  she  had  a  right  to  feel  who  had 
'laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom.' 

"So  speaks  the  representative  of  autocracy,  and  so  the  ex- 
ponent of  democracy!  Each  of  the  letters  is  a  characteristic 
product  of  the  country  in  which  it  originated,  as  of  the  man  who 
wrote  it.  To-day  the  two  exemplify  the  causes  for  which  so 
many  men  are  dying  on  both  sides  of  the  line  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  their  confederated  opponents." 
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Victrola   IV-A,  $22.50 
Oak 


3w  to  enjoy  the  world's  best  music. 

i  you  can  hear  at  will  the  kind  of  music  you  like  best — you 
lusic  whenever  you  want  to  dance,  you  can  have  the  most 
rtain  you  with  their  stirring  music — you  can  hear  any  music 

olas  in  great  variety  to  suit  every  taste,  and  any  of  them  will 
the  more  than  5000  records  listed  in  the  Victor  Record  catalog, 
illustrated  are  handy  models  for  both  outdoor  and  indoor  use. 
porch,  the  lawn,  in  camp,  in  the  canoe — wherever  you  want 
I  in  the  home  they  are  easily  moved  from  one  room  to  another 
quire. 

family  or  friends  is  in  the  service  at  a  cantonment,  what  a 
>uld  be  to  send  him  one  of  these  Victrolas! 

srs  everywhere  and  they  will  gladly  demonstrate   the   Victrola  and  play  any  music  you 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,   N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


ecords  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
the  special  processes  of  manufacture,  and 
solutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 


"Victrola"  is  the  Registered  Trademark   of  the   Victor  Talking   Machine 
Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 
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Clinch  llaaai  «bs.  Sales 

^mm ^^^^^^    by  developing  your     sell-     ^ wm^ 

ing  personality."  Here's 
the  helpful,  inspiring  book  to  show  you  how.  Successful 
Selling,  by  E.  Leichter.  It  gives  you  the  secrets  of 
order-getting  salesmanship;  explains  how  to  select  the 
right  approach,  presentation  and  closing  for  each  in- 
dividual prospect.  It  will  help  you  make  of  yourself  a 
commanding  salesman.  Handy  size  for  your  pocket,  64 
cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Religion  and  Astronomy 

By  CAROLINE  E.  FURNESS 

of  Vassar  College.  See  ITomiletic  Review 
for  September.  30  cents  per  copy.  $3.00 
per  year. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    New  York 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority   approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 


that  it   presents  no    difficulties   to   the  layman, 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White.  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth, 471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  $4 .50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  121110, 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo,  Cloth,  so  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. 1  21110,  Cloth. 
Ji.hs. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  lin«  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  ami  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
00   cents  ;    by 


l'-7S;  by  mail  tf  life.     unio.   Cloth 
•  mail  04  cents. 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


"'  TT  OW  does  it  feel  to  go  into  battle?  " 
Jj.  That  is  a  question  asked  of 
every  returning  soldier.  Most  of  them 
confess  to  a  variety  of  emotions,  but  there 
is  usually  a  prayer  hovering  upon  their 
lips.  The  poets  have  given  us  many  of 
these  battle-prayers,  and  some  are  great 
prayers  and  great  poems.  Let  us  f  rst  take 
some  sailors'  prayers  by  that  breezy  but 
typical  British  sailor  who  hides  his  identity 
under  the  pseudonym  "Klaxon."  In 
Blackwood' 8  Magazine  he  has  a  group  of 
three  battle-prayers,  one  for  each  arm  of 
the  service.     They  run: 

SUBMARINES 

By  "Klaxon" 

When  the  breaking  wavelets  pass  all  sparkling  to 

the  sky, 
When  beyond  their  crests  we  sec  the  slender  masts 

go  by, 
■\\  hen  the  glimpses  alternate  in  bubbles  white  and 

green, 
x\nd  funnels  gray  against  1  he  sky  show  elear  and 

fair  between, 
When    the    word   is    passed    along — "Stern    and 

beam  and  bow" — 
"Action    stations    fore    and    aft — all    torpedoes 

now!" 
When  the  hissing  tubes  are  still,  as  if  with  bated 

breath 
They  waited  for  the  word  to  loose  the  silver  bolts 

of  death, 
When  the  Watch  beneath  the  Sea  shall  crown  the 

great  Desire, 
And  hear  the  coughing  rush  of  air  that  greets  the 

word  to  fire, 
We'll  ask  for  no  advantage,  Lord — but  only  we 

would  pray 
That  they  may  meet  this  boat  of  ours  upon  their 

outward  way. 

THE  BATTLE-FLEET 

By  "Klaxon-" 

The  moment  we  have  waited  long 

Is  closing  on  us  fast, 
When,  cutting  short  the  turret-gong. 
We'll  hear  the  Cordite's  Battle-song 

That  hails  the  Day  at  last. 
The  clashing  rams  come  driving  fortli 

To  meet  the  waiting  shell, 
And  far  away  to  East  and  North 
Our  targets  steam  to  meet  Thy  Wrath. 

And  dare  the  Gates  of  Hell. 
We  do  not  ask  Thee,  Lord,  to-day 

To  stay  the  sinking  sun — 
But  hear  Thy  steel-clad  servants  pray. 
And  keep,  O  Lord,  Thy  mists  away 

Until  Thy  work  is  done. 

DESTROYERS 

By  "Klaxon  " 

Through  the  dark  night 

And  the  fury  of  battle 
Pass  the  destroyers  in  showers  of  spray. 
As  the  Wolf-pack  to  the  flank  of  the  cattle, 
We  shall  close  in  on  them — shadows  of  gray. 

In  from  ahead, 

Through  shell-flashes  red, 
We  shall  come  down  to  them,  after  the  Day. 

Whistle  and  crash 

Of  salvo  and  \  ollej 
Round  us  and  into  us  as  we  attack 
Light  on  our  target   thc\   11  Hash  in  their  folly. 
Split  ting  our  ears  with  shrapnel-crack. 

Fire  as  lhe\    will, 

\\  ell  conic  to  them  still. 
Hoar  as  they  may    at   us-  Back— Go  Hack! 

White  tho  the  sea 

To  the  shell-splashes  foaming. 
\\  c  shall  be  there  at   t  he  ileal  h  of  the  11  un. 

only  we  praj  for  a  star  in  the  gloaming 

(Light  for  torpedoes  and  none  for  a  gtm). 
Lord      of  Thy  tirace 

Make  it  a  race 

Over  the  sea  "itlt  the  night   to  run. 

A  lieutenant  in  an  English  regiment, 
w  lio  hides  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Kieluird 
Raleigh,"  contributes  ;i  swinging  litany  to 


"More    Songs    <>f    the     Fighting    Men" 
(Erskine  M-aodonald,  London): 

A  SOLDIER'S   LITANY 

itv  "  Rich  \xd  R  ujciqb  " 

jvii  1,1 1 1  u  \  w  i ,  ti,  iso  B.  i..  i ..  i  h  w  i 

\\  lien  (lie  focmen's  hosts  draw  aigh, 
When  tin'  standarda  wave  on  high. 
When  the  brazen  trumpets  call. 
Some  it.  triumph,  some  in  fall. 
Lord  of  Hosts,  wt'  grs  to  Thee, 

"  Libera  not  Domlne! " 

\\  inn  the  opposing  squadrons  meet, 

w  inn  the  bullets  tall  like  sleet, 

W  ben  the  vanguards  forward  dash. 

When  the  Manns  of  cannon  flash, 
l.oni  of  Boats,  we  crj  to  Thee, 

"  Libera  nos  Dominel  " 

When  mingled  In  the  awful  rout. 

Vauquished's  cries  and  victor's  shout. 
Morses'  screams  and  uounded's  groan, 

Dying,  comfortless,  alone. 

Lord  of  Hosts,  we  crj    to    Thee, 

"Libera  nos  Dominel  " 

\nd  when  night's  shadows  round  us  clOSOi 
Cod  of  Battles,  succor  those, 
Those  whose  hearts  shall  ever  burn 
Lor  loved  ones,  never  to  return; 
Lord  of  Hosts,  wo  cry  to  Thee, 

"Libera  nos  Dominel " 
(Save  us,  Lord.) 

In  the  Vigilante's  collection  of  war-poems, 
'Files  and  Drums"    (Doran,  New   Fork), 

we  tint!  this: 

PRAYER  DURING  BATTLE 

By  Herman  Hagedorn 

Lord,  (n  "lis  honr  of  tumult, 
Lord,  in  this  night  of  fears, 

Keep  open,  oh,  keep  open 
My  eyes,  my  ears. 

Not  blindly,  not  in  hatred. 

Lord,  let  me  do  my  part. 
Keep  open,  oh,  keep  open 

My  mind,  my  heart-! 

Two  vivid  orisons  are  contained  in 
"The  Red,  Red  Dawn"  (Erskine  Mac- 
dona  Id,  London) : 

TO  THE  LORD  OF  HOSTS 

By  James  A.  Mackhkth 

Blow,  wind  of  God!  and  volleying  rain-storm,  beat ! 

Rush  on,  ye  thunderous  armies  of  the  air! 

Break  with  wide  powec  upon  the  world,  and  fare 
Into  our  battle  with  wrath-winged  fee?! 
For  ruin's  breath  hath  blighted  all  things  sweet: 

And  festering  Hell  with  all  her  horrors  bare 

Hecks  to  the  day;  and  wo  to  wild  despair 
Wails  in  a  night  where  rape  and  rapine  meet! 

smite,    scourge   of   God!     Consume   in   fire    and 
Same 
These     blasphemous     powers!     Lo,      innocent 

men's  bones 
Wound  the  dumb  ground,  and  these  protesting 
stones 
From  smoldering  desolation  sue  Thy  name. 
Inviolate  Lord!      Avenge  the  virgin's  shame! 
Lveoge    Thy    murdered    peace.    Thy    martyrs' 
moans! 

The  same  author  gives  us  the  charac- 
teristic aviator's  chant: 

H\  MN  OF  THE  AIRMAN  IN  THE  HOUR 
OF  BATTLE 
Hv  JAMBS    A.  Mackhkth 
1  p.  and  upward,  soaring,  soaring. 

Lift  our  battle  to  the  skies! 
In  this  world  of  light  the  roaring 

Of  the  temporal  tumult  dies. 
Winged  from  time,  we  strive  together: 

Past   the  wind's  last   wave  we  run. 
Climbing  up  the  gleaming  weather 
Toward  the  radiance  of  the  sun! 

swung  afar,  your  guns  have  spoken: 

Little  Hecks  of  white  between 
Lie  like  wool  on  blue  unbroken 

O'er  the  earth — a  mist  of  green. 
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How  are  you  preparing  for 
greater  business  success? 

179  Men  in  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
are  training  themselves 

LARGE  industries,  in  every  channel  of  trade,  are  encouraging  their 
J  executives,  heads  of  departments  and  junior  officers  to  train  them- 
selves to  be  better  leaders  by  mastering  those  fundamentals  that  under- 
lie ail  business. 

The  directors  of  such  organizations  are  fortifying  themselves  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  future  by  seeing  that  their  men  begin 
training  now  to  more  efficiently  and  more  capably  manage  and  produce. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Litchfield,  Vice-President 
and  Factory  Manager  of  the  Goodyear 
Company,  writes  the  following  letter: 

"Many  of  the  officials  of  our  company  took 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  Course 
and  were  so  well  pleased  that  it  has  become 
a  standard  part  of  our  educational  system  in 
the  training  of  salesmen,  factory  foremen 
and  others. 

"We  have  .""ound  it  especially  useful  in  giving 
our  technically  trained  men  a  broader  com- 
mercial view,  and  consider  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  in  both  our  Production  and 
Sales  Departments  has  been  materially  in- 
creased by  the  study  of  your  Course." 

"We  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  out 
own  organization  as  the  best  Course  in 
modern  business  which  has  come  to  our 
notice." 

The  other  178 

There  are'  1  78  other  Goodyear  men  en- 
rolled in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Osterloh,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
pany; Mr.  W.  D.  Shilts  and  Mr.  S.  A. 
Falor,  members  of  the  Board  of  Control; 
Mr.  L.  C.  Rockhill,  Manager  of  the 
Merchandising  Department,  and  the  heads 
of  the  following  departments : 

Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  Tire,  Solid  Tire, 
Factory  Cost  Department,  Correspondence 
Department,  Traffic  Department,  Statis- 
tical Department,  Aero  Department,  Fabric 
Supply,  Labor  Bureau,  and  Cashiers. 

In  every  field  of  business 

These  executives  and  their  assistants  en- 
rolled because  they  knew  that  they  could 
better  themselves — become  better  leaders — 
better  producers — happier  men,  by  progress- 
ing with  their  company  thru  a  sounder 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business. 

No  matter  what  your  business — what  your 
position  — ■  the  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  will 
benefit  you.  It  will  broaden  you.  It  will  develop 
those  latent  forces  within  you  that  lead  to  success. 
It  will  make  you  a  better  business  man — a  keener 
analyst — a  bigger  producer — a  wiser  executive. 


In  the  Rubber  Industry 

The  executives  listed  below,  as  well  as 
numerous  men  in  their  employ,  have  en- 
rolled for  the  Course: 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Babcox,  Advertising  Manager, 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Welch,  Manager  of  Sales,  Pneu- 
matic Trutk  Tire,  Solid  Truck  Tire  and 
Airplane  Tire  Departments,  United  States 
Tire  Company,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  W.  O'Neil,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  The  General  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jacob  PfeifFer,  President,  The  Miller  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Andersen,  General  Manager, 
Rubber  Regenerating  Company,  New  York 
City*. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Durr,  President,  Victor  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Ohio. 

Men  enrolled  in  other  big 
companies 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  291  men  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute;  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  450;  in  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.,  194;  in  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Co.,  92 ;  in  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  399 — and  so  on  down  the  list  of  the 
biggest  concerns  in  America. 

Get  further  information 

You  can  train  and  develop  yourself  for  bigger 
responsibilities  as  these  179  men  in  the  Goodyear 
Company  are  doing. 

Get  our  1 1 2-page  book,  "  Forging  Ahead  In 
Business."  You  will  find  it  profitable  reading. 
Simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  back  to  us 
and  get  your  copy  free. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

1 1 5  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me  "FORGING  AHEAD 
IN  BUSINESS"     Free. 
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Nature  herself, 
protects  the 
buildin  * 
covered 


The  well-known  natural  protective 
qualities  of  Asbestos  and  Asphalt 

— that  is,  the  unchanging  nature  of  Asbestos  under  all  exposures  and  the 
Waterproofing  quality  of  Asphalt,  are  scientifically  combined  with  the 
strength  of  Steel,  in 


No  other  material  equals  the  combined  strength 
and  lightness  of  Steel.  No  product  of  Nature  is 
more  moisture-repellant  than  Asphalt  —  none 
more  generally  protective  than  Asbestos.  Heat, 
cold,  sunshine,  rain,  moisture  and  dryness,  even 
rapid  alternations  of  these,  do  not  affect  it. 

In  making  APM,  Steel  sheets  are  enveloped 
in  Asphalt,  over  which  on  both  sides  and  all 
edges  is  applied  a  layer  of  Asbestos  felt  —  and 
then  the  sheet  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  heavy, 
tough  waterproof  coating. 

The  result  is  a  rust-proof  roofing  and  siding. 


Sulphurous  gases,  acid  fumes,  alkalies  and  damp- 
ness (even  salt  air  dampness;  cannot  corrode 
APM — it  does  not  even  need  painting. 

APM  is  not  an  experiment.  Some  of  its  big 
users  are  United  States,  French  and  British 
Governments,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Davison 
Chemical  Co.,  American  Can  Co.,  Armour  & 
Co.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  General  Chemical  Co., 
and  many  others.  You  will  likewise  find  it 
pays — whether  you  want  it  for  a  single  foundry 
or  to  cover  all  the  varied  buildings  of  a  great 
industrial  plant.  It  comes  in  standard  sizes, 
red  and  black.     Booklet  112  gives  full  details. 


Established  1905  -Formerly  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  jEontpaivy 


Round  and  round,  and  sunward  ever. 

You  the  lustrous,  I  the  free, 
Lured  to  death  by  life's  endeavor, 

Soaring  'mid  immensity. 

Winged  at  length,  the  royal  ranger 

Heats  his  passage  through  the  skies! 
Man  from  danger  unto  danger 

Fares  beyondward,  wanton-wise. 
Seeks  a  goal  through  all  betiding. 

Flings  the  void  his  fleeting  breath, 
And  with  rapture  riding,  riding, 

Takes  the  starry  way  to  death! 

Eartli  beneath  us,  planets  o'er  us. 

Wheeling,  wheeling  out  of  view; 
Constellations  speed  In  chorus 

As  «r  circle,   I  and  you. 
Lone  'mid  grand  creation's  story. 

Through  the  vastness  not  a  cry. 
Poised  for  battle  in  the  glory, 

We  axe  seraphs  ere  we  die! 

Fast  the  toils  of  time  our  flight  is; 

In  the  proud  ascent  we  plod, 
Where  the  heights'  untainted  light  is 

Breathless  in  the  gaze,  of  God. 
Here  our  quarrel  and  our  questing 

Knd — but  nearer  to  the  sun. 
Sternly  at  the  last  the  testing 

Conies  to  all  that  man  hath  won. 

Brave  men  strove  and  died  before  us, 

But  we  strive  in  fields  profound, 
Far  above  the  star  that  bore  us. 

In  the  vastness  not  a  sound.    ' 
Only  here  your  shell-bursts  under 

Spread  and  fall  like  fiery  rain, 
With  the  gun-smoke's  silver  wonder 

Idle  on  an  azure  plain. 

Nearer  to  the  sun,  my  foemen! 

I  above,  and  you  below, 
Swung  o'er  the  abyss,  where  no  men 

Venture,  neither  tempests  blow, 
Silent  .  .  .  Poising  in  the  splendor, 

Passionate  with  mortal  breath. 
Sweeps  my  soul,  with  no  surrender, 

Down  the  deep  to  you — and  death! 

Ruin-kist,  but  gamesome  ever, 

Proud  we  meet  amid  the  blue: 
Who  shall  speed  the  world's  endeavor 

Splendid  foemen,  I  or  you? 
Here  we  crash:  the  great  downcasting 

Waits.     May  weal  us  all  betide! 
Buoyant  with  the  Everlasting, 

Lords  of  death,  we  ride — we  ride! 

Not  all  the  fine  battle-prayers  are  by 
the  soldiers,  some  of  the  finest  are  for  the 
soldiers,  as,  for  example,  this  from  John 
Oxenham's  "Fiery  Cross"  (Doran,  New 
York) : 

A  LITTLE  PRAYER 

By  John  Oxenham 

Where'er  thou  be, 
On  land  or  sea. 
Or  in  the  air. 
This  little  prayer 
I  pray  for  thee, — 
God  keep  thee  ever. 
Day  and  night, — 
Face  to  the  light, — 
Thine  armor  bright, — 
Thy  'scutcheon  white, — ■ 
That  no  despite 
Thine  honor  smite! — 
With  infinite 
Sweet  oversight, 
God  keep  thee  ever, 
Heart's  delight! — 
And  guard  thee  whole, 
Sweet  body,  soul, 
And  spirit  high; 
That,  live  or  die, 
Thou  glorify 
His  Majesty; 
And  ever  be. 
Within  His  sight, 
His  true  and  upright. 
Sweet  and  stainless, 
Pure  and  sinless. 
Perfect  Knight! 
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In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests 
from  subscribers  in  many  parts  <>)  the  country, 
we  have  decided  to  act  as  purchasing  ayents  for 
mil/  bonks  reviewed  in  The  Litkhaky  Dram 
Orders  fur  such  bonks  will  hereafter  be  promptly 
filled  an  receipt  nf  the  purchase  price,  with  tin- 
postage  added,  When  required.  Orders  should 
be  addrest  to  Funk  <V-  Waynalls  Company, 
854*460  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE  UPHEAVAL  IN   RUSSIA 

Ross,  Edward   Alsworlh.     Russia  In  Upheaval. 

Illustrated  with  more  than  eighty  photographs.  Pp. 
864.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $2.50.  Postage, 
15  cents. 

On  the  "jacket"  of  this  book  its  pub- 
lishers tell  us  it  is  "an  authoritative  and 
fascinating  account  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  incidentally  of  the  Russian 
national  character — by  a  trained  Ameri- 
can sociologist  who  was  on  the  ground 
studying  Russia  when  it  happened."  The 
volume  recites  conditions  which  led  to  the 
revolution,  or  have  supervened.  Pro- 
fessor Ross,  who  holds  the  chair  of  so- 
ciology in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
knows  how  to  study  social  facts,  to  analyze 
them,  and  to  write  of  them  with  clearness, 
lie  traveled  20,000  miles  in  Russia,  crossing 
Siberia  twice;  and  conceived  it  his  duty,  in 
this  narrative,  "to  present  the  typical 
rather  than  the  bizarre."  While  he  might 
have  "unreeled  a  film  of  astonishing  and 
sensational  happenings,  which  would  leave 
the  reader  with  the  impression  that  the 
Russians  are  fools  or  madmen,"  he  chose 
to  write  of  them  as  he  saw  them.  In  the 
months  of  his  careful  study,  he  found  them 
behaving  much  as  he  would  have  behaved 
had  he  been  in  their  "place  and  had  their 
experience  been  his. 

Places  in  and  parts  of  Russia  little 
written  about  are  described  and  pictured 
with  vividness — notably  Bokhara,  Samar- 
kand, Kakhetia,  Krasnovodsk,  Tsaritsyn, 
Ferghana,  and  Merv.  Imperial  power  did 
much  for  Russia,  he  admits — particularly 
did  he  think  so  when  he  posted  over  "the 
forty-five  leagues  of  beautiful  military 
road  that  cross  the  Caucasus  .  .  .  now 
blasted  out  of  a  vertical  cliff ,  now  built  up 
by  masonry,  now  leaping  across  the  gorge 
to  find  a  way  past  the  brawling  Terek." 
He  is  ready  to  exclaim,  "Only  an  empire 
could  do  this!"  And  he  adds:  "For 
introducing  law  and  order  into  the  Cau- 
casus, quelling  clan  feuds  and  intertribal 
war,  suppressing  brigandage,  and  letting  in 
the  light-bringing  forces,  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment deserves  the  thanks  of  mankind." 

Professor  Ross  asserts  that  "what  has 
happened  in  Russia  surpasses  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  fictionist.  Thanks  to  two 
revolutions,  the  smaller  and  more  common- 
place one  of  last  March  and  the  greater 
one  of  last  November,  there  has  been  set 
up  in  Russia  a  workers'  republic,  with  state 
ownership  of  the  land  and  all  its  minerals 
and  forests,  the  obligation  of  all  to  work,  ■ 
the  arming  of  the  workers,  the  disarming 
and  disfranchising  of  the  leisure  class,  and 
the  organization  of  a  socialist  army  of 
workmen  and  peasants."  How  it  came 
about,  he  summarizes;  and  what  will  yet 
come  ofrnt,  he  suggests — the  United  States 
of  Russia.  But  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  the 
near  results: 

"  The.  excessive  birth-rate  of  the  Russian 
people  is  a  menace  to  itself  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  the  masses  do  not  limit 
the  size  of  their  families,  all  the  land  the 
peasants  have  gained  by  the  revolution 
will  go  to  support  increase  of  population 
instead  of  raising  the  plane  of  life,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  they  will  be 
just  as  poor  and  miserable  as  they  are 
now.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  the  revolution 
has    checked    the    break-up    of    the    rural 


communes,  and  communal  landholding, 
with  its  encouragement  to  multiplication, 

seems  now  stronger  than  ever.  .  .  .  The 
false    Tolstoyan    ideal    of    tinambit  ioii.-m 

brotherly  love,  simple  standards  of  living, 
and  proline  wifehood  would  make  Russia 
as  dismal  as  China." 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE'S  STORY 

Peabody,  Francis  <i.  Kduratlon  for  Life:  The 
Story  of  Hampton  Institute.  Told  in  connection 
with  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
school.  Illu.strai.-d.  Pp.  :t!>:i.  U'lh.  New.  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $2.50,  net.     Portage,  15  cents. 

This  book  is  more  than  the  story  of  a 
school  for  enlightening  and  uplifting  tin- 
colored  race,  impressive  as  that  story  is. 
It  comprehends  the  record  of  a  man  to 
whom  that  school  owed  ils  beginning  and 
its  first  quarter-century  of  growth  Gen- 
eral S.  C.  Armstrong.  "An  institution 
may  rest  on  either  of  two  foundations," 
says  Mr.  Peabodj  in  his  Introduction,  "on 
a  plan  or  on  a  man."  Hampton  Institute 
rested,  primarily,  as  has  been  conceded,  on 
a  man;  but  the  man  had  :>  plan.  It  was  a 
growing  plan  of  industrial  education  for  tho 
negro.  It  had  to  meet  the  need  of  a  race, 
and  of  the  nation.  General  Armstrong  had 
commanded  colored  troops  in  the  war  then 
just  ended,  and  had  become  interested  in 
the  negro  problem.  Color  did  not  concern 
him  so  much  as  character.  He  was  horn 
in  Hawaii,  where  dark  skin  was  common, 
and  not  held  so  much  in  prejudice  by 
those  of  American  birth.  Be  seems  to 
have  been  born  to  teach,  and  to  adminis- 
tration. His  own  college  days  were  spent 
at  Williams,  and  of  the  head  of  that  insti- 
tution he  later  wrote:  "Whatever  good 
teaching  I  may  have  done  has  been  Mark 
Hopkins  teaching  through  me."  Booker 
T.  Washington  has  testilied  to  General 
Armstrong's  good  teaching.  The  latter 
was  a  good  teacher,  after  being  a  good 
soldier.  He  was  a  great  administrator. 
He  had  a  worthy  assistant  and  successor 
in  Dr.  Frissell.  Their  half  a  century  of 
service  for  the  negro  and  the  Indian 
deserved  the  tribute  this  handsome  volume 
accords. 

AS  TO  THE  EASTERN   QUESTION 

Marriot,  J.  A.  R.      The  Eastern  Question.      A 

Historical  Study  in  European  Diplomacy.  8vo,  pp. 
viii-456.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  $5.50.  Postage, 
18  cents. 

No  conceivable  settlement  at  the  end 
of  the  war  can  exclude  a  decision  of  the 
Balkan  question,  including  as  nearly  a 
final  answer  as  shall  be  possible  to  the 
problem  of  the  Turk  and  the  Armenians. 
To  that  end  there  is  necessary  exact 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  history  in  those 
regions,  the  ethnology,  aspirations,  and 
rights  of  the  peoples,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  futility  of  "settlements"  heretofore 
attempted.  And  that  knowledge  will  be 
particularly  necessary  to  the  Americans 
who  sit  at  the  table  where  peace  will  be 
made.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
Americans  to  feign  an  aloofness  or  even 
honestly  to  assume  that  we  are  uninter- 
ested and  that  the  Balkans  and  the  Turk 
are  not  our  affair.  "Humanity"  is  a  large 
part  of  our  reason  for  being  in  the  war, 
and  that  must  guide  our  diplomats  to  the 
end.  Besides,  we  have  our  own  special 
interests  in  the  manj^  institutions  founded 
and  supported  by  Americans  in  Con- 
stantinople, Karput,  Beirut,  etc. 

The  present  volume  sets  forth  in  an 
introduction  "The  Problem  of  the  Near 
East"  as  it  existed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  topog- 
raphy and  politics  of  the  region.  Then 
three  chapters  trace  the  coming  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  An- 
other treats  of  the  relations  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,    16  9-1792;     one   deals   with   the 
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GOODYEAR 

Self  Cixre 
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The  Goodyear  Tire  &- 
Rubber    Co. 


(Jopyngtu  l'Jls,  by  Ine  Gooayear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


You  Can  Fix 

That  Puncture 

in  a  Jiffy 

Goodyear  Self- Cure  Tube 
Patches  require  no  cement  and 
they  stick  tight  and  hold  fast 

FOR  a  quick  repair  and  a  sure 
one,  use  Goodyear  Self-Cure 
Tube  Patches.  They  are  die-cut, 
cemcntless,  easy  to  apply,  and  in 
an  emergency  they  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  They  are 
made  of  exceedingly  resilient 
rubber  and  will  stretch  with  the 
tube.  They  will  not  pull  loose  at 
the  edges.  Always  carry  a  supply 
in  your  car;  they  maybe  the  means 
some  time  of  getting  you  home. 
Remember  the  last  thousand  miles 
are  the  cheapest. 

The  Goodyear  Tire-Saver  Kit  is 
an  assortment  of  the  most  needed 
tire  accessories  handily  arranged 
in  a  compact  pad-age.  You  ought 
to  have  one  in  your  cur. 


GOOD 

TIRE  SAVERS 
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Napoleonic  period,  1797-1807;  four  with 
the  rise  of  Greece,  the  period  1830-1841, 
the  Crimean  War,  and  the  formation  of 
Roumania;  three  with  the  Balkans, 
1832-1908;  one  with  the  Balkan  League 
and  the  two  Balkan  Wars;  and  the  final 
chapter  with  the  "Epilogue,  1914-1916." 
There  are  some  useful  appendices  and  also 
nine  maps. 

Here  is  a  splendid  fund  of  authoritative 
information  ably  digested,  upon  which  to 
base  a  settlement  which  shall  take  into 
account  the  essential  ponderables  of  race, 
religion,  and  nationality.  It  gives  a  clear 
view  of  the  monstrosities  and  perversities 
which  have  characterized  history  in  those 
parts.  We  know  pretty  well  after  read- 
ing this  book  what  has  been  done  and  mis- 
done,  what  must  not  be  done  over,  and 
what  must  not  be  left  undone. 

The  volume  is  most  valuable.  The  one 
feature  that  is  criticizable  is  the  high  price 
set  upon  it.  A  sale  that  should  have  been 
large  must  be  greatly  restricted  by  the 
cost  of  the  book. 

Phillips,    Ulrich    Bonnell,    Ph.D.      American 

Negro  Slavery.  A  Survey  of  the  Supply,  Employ- 
ment, and  Control  of  Negro  Labor  as  Determined  by 
the  Plantation  Regime.  Pp.  529.  New  York  and 
London:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $3  net.  Postage, 
16  cents. 

It  is  natural  for  the  reviewer  to  ques- 
tion, when  this  portly  volume  is  opened, 
whether  its  production,  by  author  and 
publishers,  was  wisely  undertaken.  Was 
American  negro  slavery,  when  a  fact,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  justify  the  perpetu- 
ation of  its  memories  in  such  amplitude? 
The  question  rather  insistently  recurs  as 
more  and  more  the  pages  appear  to  ap- 
prove a  system  now  generally  condemned. 
The  author  himself,  now  Professor  of 
American  History  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  it  is 
clear:  his  task  has  occupied  twenty  years 
of  spare  hours;  it  was  begun  as  a  legitimate 
historic  one;  and  he  has  endeavored,  let 
us  concede,  to  pursue  it  in  a  judicial  frame 
of  mind.  His  "varied  Northern  environ- 
ment in  manhood,"  as  he  phrases  it, 
certainly  has  not  overborne  the  "Southern 
one"  of  his  youth.  Beginning  with  the 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  Guinea  by 
Portuguese  explorers,  Professor  Phillips 
considers  "The  Maritime  Slave  Trade"; 
"The  Tobacco  Colonies"  and  "The  Rice 
Coast";  "The  Northern  Colonies";  "The 
Introduction  of  Cotton";  "Types  of 
Large  Plantations";  "Plantation  Man- 
agement"; "Plantation  Labor,  Life,  and 
Tendencies";  "The  Business  Aspects 
of  Slavery";  "Town  Slaves";  "Free 
Negroes";  "Slave  Crime"  and  "The 
Force  of  the  Law."  Under  these  topics 
he  gives  many  facts  that  are  curious  and 
little  known,  expanded  by  much  historic 
matter  that  might  have  been  omitted 
without  loss  of  interest  to  his  narrative. 
It  is  easy  to  gather,  from  his  minute 
record,  that  the  slave  system  was  not 
altogether  an  economic  benefit  for  the 
South,  despite  its  cumulative  conditions 
and  the  sectional  wealth  which  came  of 
il.  Of  its  moral  and  political  effect  upon 
the  nation,  or  any  part  thereof,  nothing 
is  said. 

THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  CELTS  AM) 
SLAVS 

Gray,  Louis  Herbert,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  [Mltor].  gad 

Moore,  Geonte  Foot,  !>.!>. ,  I, I,. I).  <  'oiisiiU  Iiik 
Editor],  The  Mythology  ,Of  All  Hares.  Celtic,  by 
John  Arnott  Macculloch:  Shi  vie,  by  .Ian  M  achat. 
Vol.  XIII,  8vo,  pp.  xii  898.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company.    $6  net.     Postage,  21  cents. 

The  great  value  of  this  series  becomes 

more  apparent  the  nearer  its  completion. 
As  we  come    to   the  less-known   peoples   \\(> 

appreciate  better  the  scholarship  and  enter- 


prise of  the  work.  No  more  fascinating 
body  of  mythology  exists  than  the  Celtic, 
while  knowledge  of  the  Slavic  is  prac- 
tically nil  outside  Slavic  countries.  The 
recovery  of  both  is  a  comparatively  recent 
achievement.  The  great  revival  of  Celtic 
study  little  more  than  antedates  the 
twentieth  century,  except  for  the  work  of  a 
very  few  pioneers.  Concerning  Slavic  all 
we  can  say  is  that,  outside  fairy-tales  and  a 
little  folk-lore,  serious  study  by  non-Slavs 
is  a  thing  of  the  future.  The  combination 
of  these  two  bodies  in  a  single  volume  is 
therefore  a  happy  accomplishment  of  the 
editor  and  publishers.  No  better  selection 
of  workers,  probably,  could  have  been 
made  than  the  two  contributors.  Dr. 
Macculloch  has  issued  several  volumes 
which  exhibit  his  mastery  of  the  back- 
grounds of  his  subject,  notably  his  "Re- 
ligion of  the  Ancient  Celts"  (1911).  Pro- 
fessor Maehal's  digest  of  Slavic  mythology 
rests  in  part  upon  a  larger  work  (1907), 
and  the  capable  editor  has  supplied  a  section 
which  admirably  supplements  the  rest. 

Naturally  each  part  of  the  volume 
demands  and  receives  a  treatment  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  We  would  have  expected 
from  Dr.  Macculloch  an  analysis  that 
would  stress  the  place  of  deities  in  the 
subject  -  matter.  Accordingly  we  find 
that,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  honorable 
canon  of  Cumbrae  is  influenced  by  his 
comparative  studies,  evinced  often  advan- 
tageously in  his  explanations  to  see  in  the 
stories  of  the  early  settlers  in  Ireland  re- 
flections of  deities.  In  the  first  seven 
chapters  he  naturally  is  led  to  deal  with  the 
divine  in  various  relationships.  A  chapter 
on  the  myths  of  British  Celts,  one  on 
"The  Divine  Land"  (the  Elysium  that 
appeal's  so  often  in  Celtic  myth  and  folk- 
lore), and  two  on  unethical  animals  and 
other  beings  and  myths  of  origins  lead  up 
to  the  three  characteristic  cycles  of 
Cuchulain,  Fionn,  and  Arthur.  The  lover 
of  the  narrative  and  heroic  myth  will 
naturally  hasten  to  these.  His  appetite 
may  have  been  whetted  by  Cory's  trans- 
lations or  by  Eleanor  Hull's  "Boy's 
Cuchulain."  If  at  all  a  scholar,  he  will  not 
be  disappointed  with  the  treatment  here 
afforded.  The  linguistic,  archeological, 
folk-lorist,  and  comparative  elements  are 
blended  with  a  felicity  that  is  admirable. 

Concerning  Professor  Maehal's  contri- 
bution modesty  in  expressing  an  opinion 
best  becomes  the  reviewer  for  reasons 
given  above.  The  discussion  is  in  five 
parts — the  Genii  (with  ten  chapters);  The 
Deities  of  the  Elbe  Slavs  (five  chapters); 
The  Deities  of  the  Pagan  Russians  (five 
chapters);  Cult  and  Festivals  (four  chap- 
ters), and  Baltic  Mythology.  The  very 
newness  of  this  body  lends  fascination. 
Of  course,  the  elements  found  here  are  in 
general  quite  familiar — ancestral  spirits. 
household  deities,  and  various  water-  and 
field-sprites  and  hobgoblins,  with  the  at- 
tendant traits  and  tricks,  spites  and  be- 
nevolences, common  to  this  class  of  beinirs. 
And  vet  often  there  is  a  weirdness  and 
strangeness  peculiar  to  the  subject  and  the 
people  especially  in  the  celebrations  which 
have  It  ft   their  traces  in  folk-custom. 

The  excellent  notes  and  bibliographies. 
the  latter  including  sources,  which  we 
have  come  to  expert  is  this  series,  are 
present.  The  illustrations  are  abundant 
and  excellent;  We  must  also  tlo  justice 
to     the    publishers.       Altho     the    [trice    of 

paper  has  doubled  ami  of  labor  very  largely 

increased,  there  is  no  deterioration  in 
quality  of  product.  And  the  same  oaTC  u< 
proof-reading,  etc.,  which  earlier  volumes 

Bhowed,  i-  alSO  in  evidence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


WAR  •  MARRIAGES     \S    SIGNS     OF    A 
DEEPENED  AMERICAN   IDEALISM 


MATRIMONY  lias  assumed  a  new  air 
of  joyous  adventure,  in  place  of  the 
rather  sad  solemnity  that  might  have  been 

expected  in  such  times  as  these.  The  tact 
is,  according  to  the  Rev.  Percy  Slickney 
Grant,  American  youth  has  determined 
that  death  shall  not  conquer,  and  the  fifty 
thousand  increase  in  marriages  during  the 
first  half-year  of  our  participation  in  the 
war  is  a  most  hopeful  sign. 

Writing  in  The  fiorum,  he  declares,  on 
the  basis  of  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  these  war-marriages,  that  various 
unfavorable  interpretations  of  them  are 
unwarranted.  A  golden  thread  of  ro- 
mance, not  a  yellow  streak,  is  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  marrying,  he  finds, 
and  he  protests: 

The  most  flagrant,  injustice  to  the  war- 
marriage  occurred  when  the  United  States 
first  entered  the  war,  when  there  was  an 
official  disapproval  of  war-marriages  on  the 
ground  that  many  of  .them  were  the  subter- 
fuges of  young  men.  to  escape  the  draft. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  No  doubt,  many  engage- 
ments were  brought  to  a  happy  climax  by 
the  war;  many  maiTiages  that  have  been 
delayed  for  financial  or  family  reasons  were 
concluded  in  the  uplift  of  patriotic  ex- 
pediency. The  indecision  of  sentiment 
which  often  makes  young  people  wait  was 
stimulated  by  the  heroism  of  the  occasion. 

The  war-marriage  in  many  instances  com- 
pelled a  deeper  determination  of  hearts, 
facing  perhaps  eternal  separation.  There 
was  nothing  for  these  deferred  love-stories 
in  the  face  of  war  but  to  close  the  chapter 
with  perhaps  hasty  marriage.  The  mes- 
sage of  war  proved  a  conclusive  test  of 
sentiment.  Both  the  girl  and  the  boy  saw 
that  war-efficiency  was  not  only  a  case  of 
the  man  behind  the  gun,  but  of  the  girl 
behind  the  man.  It  may  have  been  her 
instinct  which  understood  these  unwritten 
beauties  of  the  war-marriage,  and  planted 
the  bloom  of  a  new  love-purpose.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  our  soldiers, 
both  officers  and  privates,  have  gone  to  the 
Front  with  far  more  courage  and  determi- 
nation on  account  of  the  girls  they  have 
left  behind  them  as  brides  in  their  homes. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  young 
women,  whom  we  have  regarded  perhaps 
with  a  tolerant  masculine  superiority, 
have  quietly,  with  the  feminine  wisdom 
that  is  indescribably  subtle  to  ordinary 
man,  crystallized  the  war-marriage  into  a 
love  marriage  of  greater  significance  than 
any  other  matrimonial  adventure  the  world 
has  ever  known.  I  have  heard  young 
women  say  quite  frankly  that  if  the  man 
they  cared  for  must  go  to  war;  if  he  must 
take  the  chance  of  death  on  the  battle-field, 
their  own  future  could  only  become  en- 
durable in  caring  for  his  child.  This 
frankness,  this  essential  wisdom  of  mat- 
rimonial purpose  and  opportunity,  is  one 
of  the  new  and  fortunate  awakenings  which 
the  war  has  given  us.  The  credit  for  it 
belongs  to  the  young  women — those  young 
women  who  wifk  their  soft,  pretty  ways 
and  their  dainty  sensibilities  have  suddenly 
become  the  wives  of  warriors.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  war-marriage  lifts  the 
curtain  that  has  so  long  hidden  the  vigor- 
ous side  of  woman's  soul.     In  her  relation 
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The  Man 

Whom  Children  Like 


Everybody  likes  him. 

Men  of  different  sort  all  envy 
him,  deep  down. 

We  take  him  as  the  natural 
sort,  the  human  sort  of  man. 

He  wins  the  world  by  laugh- 
ter. Life  is  play  —  work  an 
interesting  game. 

He  treats  trouble  like  a  pal. 
Difficulty   is  but  inspiration  to 


him.  Clouds  are  simply  sun- 
shades to  be  lifted.  He's  an 
optimist. 

What  a  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful men  are  like  him.  Most 
big  men  nowadays,  in  natural 
pose,  are  laughing. 

F  or  this  is  all  a  sign  of  fitness. 
Cheerful  men  are  well  men  — 
men  who  keep  in  shape. 


See  What  Bran  Does 


Grouches  are  in  large  part  caused 
by  constipation.  So  are  blue  days, 
dull  days,  headaches — all  depressing 
things. 

Clogged-up  poisoned  systems  con- 
stantly destroy  the  energies  of  millions. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative — the  ideal 
inner  cleanser. 

Nearly  everybody  needs  it,  but  in- 
active people  most. 

Most  folks  who  omit  it  must  take 
drugs.  They  await  extreme  condi- 
tions, then  relieve  them  in  some  arti- 
ficial way. 

That  is  but  a  makeshift.  The  right 
plan    is    a    bran-mixed    diet,    to    keep 


things  always  right.     Your  doctor  will 
confirm  this. 

Now  a  Dainty- 
Bran  food  used  to  mean  clear  bran. 
But  doctors  found  that  people  quit  it, 
despite  its  good  effects.  Now,  by 
their  urging,  we  have  made  a  morning 
dainty,  rich  in  bran.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  flavory  cereal  flakes  —  a 
unique,  delicious  dish. 

The  bran  is  in  flake  form  to  be  extra- 
effective,  and  is  hidden  in  those  flakes. 
This  ideal  bran  food  is  called 
Pettijohn's.  Everybody  likes  it.  To 
all  it  means  a  better  breakfast  and  a 
better  day. 


A  Flaked  Cereal  Dainty 
80%  Wheat  Product  Including  the  Bran — 20%  Oats 


A    breakfast    dainty    whose    flavory 
flakes  hide  20  per  cent  unground  bran. 

Pettijohn  's  Flour — 75  per  cent  Gov- 


ernment  Standard    flour   with   25    per 
cent  bran  flakes. 


Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 
Both  Sold  in  Packages  Only 
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to  the  war-marriage  she  has  revealed  her 
place  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  divergence  from  the  main 
strength  of  her  sentiment  in  the  con- 
clusion that  her  baby  is  the  symbol  of  her 
love.  Iler  intense  desire  to  perpetuate, 
iii  human  form,  a  memorial  of  the  man  she 
loves  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  spiritual 
forces  in  human  nature.  Instead  of  being 
afraid,  instead  of  accepting  the  highest 
relations  of  marriage  timidly,  she  has  at 
last  understood  her  part  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  world-disaster.  She  has  merely 
extended  her  perception  of  love.  She  has 
broken  down  the  harriers  of  illusion  with 
which  tradition,  not  nature,  has  sur- 
rounded her.  Her  desire  to  perpetuate 
the  race  is  not  inspired  by  any  coldly 
academic  purpose;  she  perpetuates  in  her 
maternity  the  romance  and  the  love  of 
her  girlhood.  These  war- marriages  Have 
created  almost  superhuman  friendships 
between  the  men  and  women  who  have 
made  them. 

Friendship  is  the  supreme  interpretation 
of  love.  Shakespeare,  in  the  Sonnets 
addresl  to  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
implored  an  understanding  of  this  senti- 
ment that  demands  perpetuation  of  the 
tiling  beloved: 

"but,  love,  you  are 
\o  longer  yours,  than  you  yourself  here  live; 
Against  litis  coming  end  you  should  be  prepared, 

And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give." 

The  cry  of  friendship  for  earthly  im- 
mortality is  the  maternal  note  in  the  war- 
marriage.  It  is  a  natural  and  inextin- 
guishable call  which  these  young  people 
have  heard  in  the  world's  battle-cry.  The 
voting  men  (less  so  perhaps  than  the  young 
women)  have  realized  that  out  of  the 
human  wreckage  into  which  war  has 
plunged  the  race,  life  must  persist,  and, 
above  all,  love  must  survive. 

Back  of  the  romance,  the  danger- 
inspired  emotional  forces  making  for  these 
hasty  marriages,  is  a  real  world-need  for 
i  hem.  Especially  in  view  of  this  need  is 
the  present  widespread  objection  to  war- 
marriages  misdirected.  The  writer  ex- 
plains: 

It  requires  no  speculation  to  realize 
what  is  in  the  heart  of  a  war-bride.  Aside 
from  her  considerations  of  love  for  her 
husband,  she  is  undoubtedly  haunted  by 
tin  universal  question  before  the  world. 
The  question  comes  to  mind  as  we  read 
of  Ihe  destruction  of  men  in  hundreds  of 
i  bousands. 

Where  are  the  husbands  of  the  future  to 
come  from  alter  the  ten  millions  of  dead 
.south  dest rosed  on  European  battle-fields? 

A  distinguished  Frenchman  one  night  at 
dinner,  behind  his  hand,  said  to  me: 
"Think  of  hall'  ;i  million  of  our  young  men 
gone!  Where  are  we  to  find  husbands  for 
our  daughters?"  And  this  was  in  the  first 
3  ear-  of  t  he  war. 

These  love-marriages  of  the  war  are 
bright  places  upon  the  tragic  background  - 
the  new  numerical  inequality  of  the  sexes. 
Every  war-marriage  is  a  part  of  a  much 
greater  -lory  than  thai  of  a,  single  war- 
bride.  It  reminds  us  that  millions  of  girls, 
because  of  i hi-  war,  can  never  marry.  The 
war-bride  marries  her  soldier  with  a  new 
b<  M  e  "t  dignity,  as  of  rare  selection,  with  a 
finer  responsibility,  with  the  same  courage 

in   late   with    which    her   husband    has   been 

anointed  in  his  enlistment  into  ihe  service 
of  his  country.     In  America  especially  our 

yOUng  people  seemed   to  ha\e  grasped   this 

great  purpose.     He  is  to  win  Freedom  and 

peace  for  the  world;  she  is  to  jive  it  life. 


24,  1918 

GIMPERS,  GOOPHERS,  AND   OTIIEH 

NEW  AVIATION  WRINKLES 

FROM  FRANCE 


WE  have  learned  what  an  "ace"  is, 
and  many  of  us  have  so  far  pro- 
gressed in  the  What's-what  of  modern 
aviation  that  we  could  point  out  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Immelmann  turn  and 
a  vol  pique.  Now  comes  a  considerable 
appendix  of  flying  slang,  including  such 
piquant  terms  as  "gimper,"  "egg,"  "vul- 
ture," and  "goopher." 

The  new  terms  seem  to  be  of  strictly 
American  manufacture.  They  are  ex- 
plained by  Lieut.  Eddie  Richenbacker, 
ail-American  ace  and  former  speed  king 
in  the  auto-racing  world.  Richenbacker 
downed  his  five  Germans  in  less  than 
two  months,  and  became  the  second  all- 
American  trained  ace. 

In  his  escadrille  they  call  him  "Head 
Gimper,"  because  he  is  a  natural  leader, 
and  the  life  of  the  unit.  The  escadrille 
is  known  as  the  "Gimper  Squadron," 
and  was  the  first  group  of  American- 
trained  air  -  fighters  .  to  take  the  air 
against  the  German  fighters.  He  explains, 
through  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun: 

"A  gimper  is  a  bird  who  would  stick 
by  you  through  anything.  If  you  were  up 
in  the  air  and  ran  into  a  dozen  Boches  and 
were  getting  the  worst  of  it,  perhaps,  and 
the  fellow  with  you  stuck  with  you  and 
gave  it  to  them  until  the  Heinies  went 
back  into  Hunland,  you'd  know  he  was  a 
gimper. 

"If  he  didn't  have  motor  trouble,  and 
his  gun  didn't  jam,  or  he  didn't  accept  any 
one  of  a  dozen  good  excuses  for  zooming 
off  home  and  leaving  you  to  do  the  same  if 
you  could  get  away,  he'd  be  a  gimper  all 
right.  A  gimper  is  a  scout  who  does  every- 
thing just  a  little  better  than  he  has  to. 

"We  call  this  the  Gimper  Squadron, 
because  every  man  has  to  prove  himself 
a  gimper  by  his  actions.  When  a  new  chap 
arrives  he's  an  egg.  All  good  eggs  soon 
become  vultures,  and  they're  promoted  to 
goopher  standing.  Then  is  when  they  have 
to  prove  themselves  gimpers,  and  they'll  be 
gimpers,  and  they'll  be  gimpers  just  as  long 
as  they  make  good.  A  man  who  isn't  a 
gimper  can't  stay  with  the  squadron — it's 
zoom  for  him  back  to  the  woods. 

"Gimper  means  a  lot  to  us.  It  means 
more  than  good  scout,  or  pal,  or  comrade. 
I  got  the  word  from  a  mechanic  I  had 
when  1  was  in  the  racing  game.  He  was 
a  gimper,  and  I  knew  when  he  finished 
with  a  motor  she  would  run.  In  this  man's 
life  there  were  two  kinds  of  people 
gimpers  and  bums. 

"This  pursuit  and  lighting  part  of  avia- 
tion requires  a  type  of  aviator  who  will 
stick,  (specially  the  way  we  fly  in  groups. 
To  do  your  best  work,  you  must  have  a 
mutual  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  gimper 
flying  beside  you  that  is  unequaled  any- 
where else.  If  you  have  a  gimper  with 
you,  you  know  he  won'1  make  a  mistake  in 
judgment  or  lose  his  nerve  al  the  critical 
time.  He  couldn't  do  lhat  if  he  lost  his 
nerve  just  once  he'd  never  be  a  gimper 
again. 

"1    don't    mean    he   will   always    pique 

into  a  crowd  of  Huns,  no  matter  their 
number.  lie  knows  w  Inn  to  tight  ami 
when   nol    to  light.      If  he  hasn't   a  chance 


he  draws  off,  flies  around  until  he  gets 
his  altitude,  and  then  drops  on  the  Heinies. 
A  gimper  doesn't  need  to  be  foolhardy. 
He  watches  his  chances,  but  never  gives 
up  when  another  is  being  strafed. 

"When  you're  flying  around  up  there 
over  Germany,  followed  by  a  string  of 
black  puffs  from  the  German  Archie>, 
and  hear  them  exploding  around  you,  and 
then  see  some  German  planes  off  to  one 
side  of  you,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  pretend  you  don't  see  them,  and 
keep  straight  ahead  until  you  pass  them. 
Usually  the  Germans  are  willing  to  do 
that,  too,  unless  you  attack  them.  But  a 
gimper  never  lets  himself  fail  to  see  them. 
He  maneuvers  until  he  can  pique  on  them 
and  let  them  have  it  until  they  run  home. 
Then  he's  satisfied  he's  a  gimper." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 
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T  JUST     lately     returned     from     going 

■*■     over  the   top,"   writes   Private   Ray 
Congleton,  of  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  published  in  The  A 
Philadelphia    Times,  "and,  believe    me,  it 
was  some  experience." 

Private  Congleton,  in  a  way  as  natural 
as  daylight,  describes  the  contrasting 
gloriousness  and  "outright  hell"  that  are 
the  basic  ingredients  of  modern  battles. 
Empey's  book  can  give  him  no  more 
pointers,  he  writes.  In  the  short  space  of 
five  hundred  words,  it  seems  to  at  least 
one  critic,  Private  Congleton  presents 
several  pointers  that  might  be  of  value  to 
all  writers  of  war-books. 

He  begins  by  presenting  this  side-light, 
a  very  important  side-light,  on  the  feeling 
of  a  young  soldier  going  into  action,  which 
most  of  the  professional  war-book  writers 
seem  to  have  missed* 

I  can't  quite  describe  the  glorious  part 
of  fighting,  but  when  you  have  trained 
and  worked  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
how  to  shoot,  how  to  attack,  and  a  thousand 
other  little  things  of  how  to  act  when  in 
action — you  have  endured  a  lot  of  hard- 
ships learning  that  stuff.  Then  when  the 
real  time  comes  you  are  cra/.y  to  see  how 
things  are  going  to  work  out,  and  to  see 
first  how  badly  you  can  lick  the  guy  whom 
you  have  cussed  for  months  and  who  is  tin 
cause  of  all  your  hardships  and  sufferings. 
You  wonder  if  you  will  come  through  it. 
and,  if  not,  you  have  given  your  life  for  a 
great  cause  and  great  country.  Those 
are  some  of  the  things  that  make  the 
baffle  "glorious." 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  il.  I 
went  seventy-two  hours  without  water. 
In  fact,  I  got  so  thirsty  I  could  put  tin- 
stones in  my  mouth  as  they  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  in  them,  and  as 
for  hunger,  1  didn't  eat  a  thing  for  three 
days  or  nights.  But  you  don't  get  huiigr\  . 
There  are  certain  things  that  keep  you  from 
it.  Once  I  was  right  in  the  middle  «>t  two 
barrages,   and    down    as   far  as    I    OOUld 

in  a  shell-hole.  Well.  I  never  expected  to 
gel  out  of  there,  so  I  lighted  up  a  Fatitna 
iwhieh  was  my  last  pack-,  and  I  thought 
over  my  past  life.  I  thought,  "Well, 
Ray,  old  kid,  you  haven't  been  such  a  l>a<l 
guy,  you  never  cussed  much,  never  - 

of  course  you'\e  been  rather  mean,  and 
told  a  few  In-  occasionally,  but  you  have 
feared  God  and  saM  your  prayers  at  night 

and  not   e\eiw    one  can   have   Ihe  pri\ 


The    lil>7(irTl)iJ^stJu^Aufsti^^^^nn<i 
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As  everybody  knows,  the  marvelous  light  which  bathes  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  has  always  provoked  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  artists.  The  shattered  citadel  and  crumbling  temples 
traced  against  the  heavens — perfect  clarity  of  light  gives  them 
distinctness  of  outline  against  the  blue.  It  is  a  crystal  clearness 
that  renders  distance  nothing  to  the  vision,  gives  remote  objects  all 
of  their  detail,  robs  shadows  of  their  depth  and  gloom — a  perfect 
daylight  wrought  by  sky  and  sea  with  sun-rays  in  a  magic  manner. 

The  Ideal   Light 

The  ideal  light  is  daylight.  The  artificial  light  nearest  the  ideal 
is  Brascolite.  Just  as  the  sky  and  sea  of  Athens  reflect  and  diffuse 
the  sun-rays  Brascolite  achieves  a  pure,  clear,  even  luminant  by 
reflection  and  diffusion. 

There  is  a  Brascolite  for  every  purpose,  artistic  or  practical.  Its 
scope  of  design,  from  classic  to  modern,  adapts  it  to  every  style  of 
architecture,   and  its  variety  to  every  edifice — public  or   private. 

Write  us  for  illustrations  of  Brascolite's 
wide    variety    of     designs    and    uses. 
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DURAND 

STEEL  LOCKERS 


V/OUR  employees  are 
*  entitled  to  protection 
for  their  property  while 
they  are  at  work. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  a 
safeguard  against  theft,  dam- 
age and  dirt.  They  inspire 
orderliness  among  employ- 
ees and  respect  for  their 
employers. 

We  are  manufacturers  of 
mteel  lockers,  steel  bins, 
racks,  counters  and  general 
steel  factory  equipment. 

Write  for  catalogue,  telling 
us  your  requirements. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.       905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


Simon  Lake 

of  international  fame  as  an  inventor,  especially 
along  submarine  lines,  tells  the  wonderful 
story   of 

THE  SUBMARINE  IN 
WAR  AND  PEACE 

in  liis  new  lunik  of  that  title  which  is  packed  with 
information,  entertaining  and  valuable  both  to  the 
genera]  reader  and  to  the  deep  thinker  who  ia  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  submarines. 
The  latter  "ill  n<>i  fail  i<>  study  this,  which  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  mosl  complete  books  on  the 
subject.  It  contains  many  original  suggestions  that 
other  inventors  will  prize.  It  tells  what  the  sub 
marine  is;  iis  mechanism  and  operation;  the  comedy 
and  traged)  In  submarine  development;  the  experi- 
ences of  pioi r  inventors;  the  evolution  of  the  sub 

marine;  the  use  <>f  the"  submarine  in  war;  thepossi- 
bilitj  of  defeating  the  submarine;  the  submarine  in 
time  of  peace;  the  destiny  of  the  submarine.  There 
are  seventy-one  Illustrations  on  all  phases  and  uses 
of  the  submarine  and  a  chart.    Price  $8.29  postpaid. 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 
227  South  Sixth  St..       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


of  'lying  for  this  cause  or  censor  you  for 
so  doing."  I  said  my  prayers  there  and 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  me  there  is 
no  God  Almighty,  for  I  know  He  brought 
me  through  it,  and  Mabe,  dear,  if  ever  I 
get  back,  I  am  going  to  be  a  different  lad. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  rest  billet 
my  shirt  and  breeches  were  nothing  but 
a  bunch  of  rags.  My  hands  had  bled 
from  blisters  from  "digging  in" — I  was 
some  sight,  and  not  much  fight  left  in  me. 
But,  if  necessary,  no  doubt,  I  could  have 
been  game.  You  see  I  got  a  black  eye 
from  the  dirt  thrown  by  a  shell.  My 
helmet  was  blown  to  kingdom  come,  a 
bad  place  one  side  of  my  nose,  I  had  two 
pieces  of  shrapnel  in  (he  right  hand,  and 
some  lodged  underneath  arm  in  the  skin. 
They  removed  it  all  with  cocaine,  so  it 
did  not  amount  to  much.  I  didn't  even 
go  back  to  hospital.  I  stayed  right  there 
to  get  my  revenge.  However,  I  will 
always  have  one  souvenir — the  side  of  my 
nose  makes  me  look  different,  but  I  am 
proud   of  it,   and   consider   myself   lucky. 

Then  there's  the  counting  up  of  faces 
after  the  battle,  the  vacant  places — the 
poignancy  of  this  aftermath  of  every 
battle  has  never,  perhaps,  received  a 
simpler,  truer,  more  effective  summing  up 
than  in  Private  Congle ton's  words: 

The  worst  part  of  it  all  is  when  you 
return  and  we  all  get  together  to  see 
who's  here  and  who's  not.  You've  been 
like  a  big  family,  being  together  ever  since 
you  joined,  eating  in  the  same  kitchen, 
slept  in  the  same  place,  gone  through  the 
same  hardships  and  good  times  together, 
and  you  feel  you  know  one  another's 
mother  and  father  as  well  as  if  you  came 
from  the  same  town — hearing  them  talk 
of  them,  and  seeing  pictures  of  them. 
You've  heard  him  talk  about  "my  girl," 
and  bow  he  hopes  to  get  back  and  marry 
her,  and  every  one  seems  like  brothers, 
and  when  you  find  they  didn't  retm*n,  it  is 
real  hell,  I  tell  you. 

As  for  the  fight,  we  licked  'em  clean 
off  the  map.  They  didn't  have  a  look  in. 
There  an;  a  thousand  things  I'd  love  to 
tell  you,  but  can't.  You  probably  read 
all  about  it  in  the  papers,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  Americans  attacked  in  force  and 
certainly  was  a  success.  We  cleaned  up 
those  boys  who  are  brought  up  on  Kultur, 
in  fact,  we  gave  them  a  little  Kultur 
americaine,  and  I  guess  it  didn't  taste  very 
good,  for  they  told  us  we  were  bloodthirsty, 
and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  "It's  damn 
good  manners  to  be  so,  when  you  are 
fighting  a  people  as  treacherous  as  they 
are."  One  of  the  officers  said:  "You  are 
just  a  darned  bunch  of  school  kids."  This 
made  us  mad,  for  we  were  as  cool  as  cucum- 
bers and  laughed,  joked,  and  smoked  when 
going  right  over  the  top,  and  called  to  each 
other  to  know  "how  many  you  got."  My 
"baby"  was  sure  working  and  1  burned  up 
two  rifles,  so  you  can  see  old  Henry  2d 
was  stepping  out.  I  believe  I  gol  a  Ger- 
man lor  every  one  <>r  my  relatives.  Here  is 
one  of  the  German's  new  treacherous 
stunts.  They  carry  a  little  revolver  about 
the  size  <>l*  a  man's  finger,  and  it  has  one 
"22"  shell  in  it.  They  hold  up  their 
hands  and  holler  "  Kamerad,"  and  when 
they  gel  a  chance  thej  use  il  on  you.  They 
usually  turn  their  backs  to  you   and  then 

they    hold    up    their    hands    and    this    little 
pistol  is  (low  ii  in  the  palm  of  their  hand  and 

you  can'1  sec  ii . 

At  present  writing  I  am  feeling  supreme 
and  am  in  best  of  health.  We  don't 
go  over  I  lie  top  everj  day  and  war  ina\  be 
over  before  I  get  to  have  the  pleasant  (?) 


experience  again,  because  there  are  others 
who  share  in  this  and  all  want  to  try  their 
luck. 

I  now  have  service  stripes,  eight  wound 
stripes,  and  some  bump  on  the  side  of  my 
nose.  "Left,  left,  "1  had  a  good  home 
but  I  left." 

Please  don't  worry,  for  I  am  well  and 
happy  and  I  will  come  home  and  eat 
of  the  fatted  calf  yet. 

Love  to  all,  Rat. 


Lieut.  H.  S.  Bonney,  of  Buck  Grove, 
Iowa,  writes  in  a  chatty  way  of  French 
drinkables,  "dud"  shells,  and  poison-gas. 
Just  incidentally  he  reveals  that  a  passing 
shell  fragment  removed  one  prong  of  the 
buckle  on  his  Sam  Brown  belt,  forcing 
him  to  expend  $10  for  a  new  belt. 

He  comments  in  a  recent  letter  to  his 
mother: 

I  suspect  that  things  in  old  Buck 
Grove  are  quiet,  since  so  many  of  the 
young  fellows  have  left,  but  it  will  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise  for  many  of  them. 
Believe  me,  they  will  find  that  B.  G. 
is  a  mighty  small  place  on  the  map  when 
they  have  been  in  this  man's  army  for  a 
few  months.  It  is  simply  up  to  the  in- 
dividual what  happens  to  him.  He  is 
either  a  soldier  or  a  prisoner,  and  life  for 
the  prisoner  at  the  front  is  no  bed  of 
roses.  We  had  a  few  men  who  thought 
it  a  nice  thing  to  get  pickled  to  the  eyes  on 
red  wine,  so  they  were  given  extra  work 
in  the  front-line  trenches,  where  they 
had  no  place  to  sleep  except  what  they 
fixt  for  themselves  after  the  day's 
work  was  done.  You  can  bet  that  get- 
ting drunk  in  this  outfit  has  ceased  to 
be  a  popular  pastime.  When  a  man  has 
to  live  under  shell-fire  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  and  do  hard  work  with  it,  the  plea-  ' 
sure  of  the  little  brown  jug  disappears 
i-apidly  and  they  look  at  life  as  worth 
living  after  all. 

It  is  surprizing,  however,  how  little 
drinking  there  is  done  in  the  Armj-  now. 
Wine  is  as  easy  to  get  as  water  and  in 
some  of  the  villages  stronger  liquors 
can  be  obtained,  in  an  illegal  way,  but  I 
have  seen  fewer  men  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  than  I  have  seen  in  the  United 
States  under  similar  conditions.  The 
French  use  wine  as  a  beverage  at  their 
meals,  and  our  men  seem  to  think  it  is  up 
to  their  honor  not  to  get  drunk,  and  there- 
fore pass  up  the  booze.  Of  course,  there  is 
now  and  then  some  soak  that  gets  on  a  jag, 
but  a  trip  to  the  lines  sobers  him  up  and 
keeps  him  sober  for  some  time  later. 

Lieut.  Bonney  recently  lost  a  typewriter; 
some  German  artilleryman  had  the  bad 
manners  to  blow  it  up.  As  to  the  belt, 
which  was  injured  in  the  same  manner,  the 
Lieutenant  writes: 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover    my    old    Sam    Brown    belt.     You 

can  see  where  a  shell  fragment  hit  it 
one  prong  of  the  buckle  was  shot  away, 
A.  F.  U.  I,  ami  I  assure  you  it  was  too  .lose 
for  comfort.  Cost  me  $10  lor  a  new  licit. 
Damn  the  Bocht .' 

Regarding  shells,  both  of  the  "dud" 
.'ind  gas  varieties,  Lieut.  Bonne]  ha-  little 
good  to  report.     He  comments: 

Believe  me,  it  is  a  sensation,  and  then 

some,  to  have  one  of  theiu  conn    your  wa\ 
You    la>     lor   at    least    an    hour    while    the 
darned    thing    i>    going    into    the    ground, 
and    then    when    it    don't    go   off   you    take 
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a   Long   breath   and    say    things   thai    are 

not  printable.  For  m\  pari,  I'd  just  a^ 
soon  have  a  live  one  near  me  when  I  am 
in  a  shell-hold  as  the  duds,  for  they  tr<»  off 
and  the  trouble  is  over,  but  a  dud  is  some- 
times one  with  a  delayed-action  fuse  on  it, 
and  it  goes  oft*  alter  \  on  have  made  up  your 
mind  it  is  a  dud,  and  then  you  get  h — 1 
seared  out  of  you.  First,  you  hear  the 
thing  coming,  then  hit  the  ground  and 
it  seems  an  hour  afterward  that,  Powie! 
and  there  is  one  '1  of  a  mess  of  mud  and 
dirt  all  over  you,  and  the  smoke  nearly 
chokes  you  to  death.  Sometimes  the 
darned  things  are  gas-shells,  and  then  it  is 
a  case  of  getting  into  masks  "tootsweet," 
as  the  men  say,  and  cussing  with  a  mouth 
full  of  rubber  and  that  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
do  in  a  proper  manner.  The  Hun  now 
has  a  shell  that  goes  off  in  the  air,  and 
lets  a  mess  of  gas  down,  but  our  men  are 
wise  to  them,  and  can  tell  by  the  burst 
that  they  are  gas-shells,  and  you  should 
see  them  get  into  their  gas-masks  and  dig 
out.  Our  mask  is  the  best  in  the  world 
and  there  is  no  gas  that  the  Hun  has  in- 
vented that  will  pass  through  it,  so  our 
men  just  put  them  on  and  wait  for  the 
wind  to  carry  the  gas  away,  but  the  cursed 
stuff  is  a  menace  all  the  time,  and  is  liable 
to  be  used  when  least  expected.  But  there 
is  one  consolation  and  that  is  that  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  gas  to  use  that  the  Boche 
has,  and  his  mask  is  not  any  too  good,  and 
what  we  do  to  him  once  in  a  while  is  no 
trouble. 


When  a  Boche  airplane  drops  down  and 
sets  afire  the  gas-bag  of  your  observation- 
balloon,  it  is  etiquette  to  jump  out, 
trusting  that  the  parachute  specially 
furnished  for  such  occasions  will  operate  as 
intended.  A  great  deal  of  this  parachute 
jumping  is  performed  along  the  Western 
Front,  but  the  chances  for  trouble  are  so 
considerable  that  the  man  who  gets  down 
safely  is  usually  invited  to  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  happy  occasion. 

Lieut.  Malcolm  A.  Sedgwick  tells  in 
The  Sioux  City  Journal  how  it  feels  to 
parachute  a  thousand  feet — with  a  dinner 
at  the  end  of  it: 

I  had  a  chance  to  try  my  parachute 
yesterday  and  I  thought  I  would  tell  you 
about  it  and  if  you  think  best  you  can 
tell  mother.  Murphy  and  I  went  up  to 
observe  for  a  small  attack  about  noon. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  clouds  in 
the  sky  at  the  time  and  the  men  on  the 
ground  could  not  keep  very  close  tab  on 
the  enemy  planes  and  one  succeeded  in 
getting  pretty  close  to  us  before  we  knew 
it.  They  pulled  us  right  down  to  300  me- 
ters and  held  us  there,  but  the  plane 
came  right  on  in  spite  of  our  machine 
guns  and  a  barrage  of  anti-aircraft  guns. 
He  came  slowly  around  until  he  was  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun  and  then  he  drove 
at  us,  tiring  his  machine  gun  all  the  time. 
Two  bullets  went  through  the  basket  and 
one  passed  through  my  parachute-case, 
which  was  slung  on  the  side.  We  heard 
the  bullets  whistling  past  and  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  leave.  I  had  the  tele- 
phone head-set  so  Murphy  went  first.  He 
hung  on  the  side  and  dropt  and  I 
watched  him  until  his  parachute  opened, 
then  I  swung  over  the  side  and  was  all 
ready  to  let  go  when  I  discovered  that 
1  was  straddling  my  rope  and  I  had  to 
crawl  back  in,  straighten  myself  out,  and 
climb  over  again.  For  some  reason  or 
other    I    didn't    want    to    let    go    of    that 


Tooth  Brushing 

Is  Not  Folly 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


The  Fault  Is  This: 


It  is  true  that  the  tooth  brush  has 
proved  disappointing.  Millions  of 
people  find  that  brushed  teeth  still 
discolor  and  decay. 

Tartar  forms,  despite  the  brushing. 
Pyorrhea  is  alarmingly  common. 
Statistics  show  that  tooth  troubles 
are  constantly  increasing. 

Every  dentist  knows  the  reason. 
It  lies  in  a  slimy,  clinging  film.  The 
ordinary  dentifrice  does  not  dissolve 
it.  It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens  and 
stays,  and  resists  the  tooth  brush ;  and 
it  causes  nearly  all  tooth  troubles. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not 
your  teeth.  It  hardens  into  tartar. 
It  holds   food   which    ferments   and 


forms  acid.    It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  irt  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So  that  film  which  the 
tooth  brush  leaves  is  the  thing  that 
wrecks  the  teeth. 

Science  has  for  years  sought  ways  to 
end  it.  That  way  has  now  been  found. 
Four  years  of  clinical  tests  have 
proved  it  to  many  able  authorities. 

That  way  is  now  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  You  can 
prove  it  for  yourself,  and  quickly. 
And  for  that  purpose  we  offer  you  a 
One-Week  tube  to  try. 


Watch  the  Film  Go 


Try  Pepsodent  for  one  week  at  our  cost. 
You  will  gain  a  new  idea  of  teeth-cleaning. 
You  will  know  that  the  tooth  brush  need 
not  fail. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous  mat- 
ter. The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it, 
then  to  constantly  prevent  its  accumulation. 

The  great  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that 
pepsin  must  be  activated.  The  usual  method 
is  an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science 
now  has  found  a  harmless  activating  method. 
Five  governments  have  already  granted  pat- 
ents. That  method,  employed  in  Pepsodent, 
makes  possible  today  an  effective  pepsin 
dentifrice. 

Dental  authorities  have  made  thousands 
of  tests,  and  have  proved  it  in  every  way. 
Now  we  are  asking  everyone  to  prove  it  in 
the  home. 


Send  the  coupon  for  a  One-Week  tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and  watch  results. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Note  the  absence  of  the  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears. 

Do  this  to  learn  what  really  clean  teeth 
mean .  Prove  for  yourself  that  this  great  tooth- 
destroyer  can  be  easily  defeated.  You  will 
then,  we  believe,  forever  adopt  this  new  teeth- 
cleaning  method.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


One-Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 
Dept.  141,  1104  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 111. 

Mail  One-Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name     . . 
Address 


■TP^    «HHHMHM^HHMHHa         PAT.  OFF.       | 

Pgps  aggro. 

REG.  U.S.       LHMHHnHBMHB 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product— Sold  by  Druggists  in  Large  Tubes 
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basket  but  I  thought  "Here  goes,"  and 
dropt.  I  fell  with  a  terrific  speed  for  what 
seemed  like  an  age,  when  suddenly  the 
parachute  opened  and  I  was  safe.  I  could 
see  Murphy  strung  up  by  the  neck  like  a 
jumping-jack  about  100  yards  away  below 
me.  He  saw  me  and  waved,  and  we  both 
signaled  back  and  forth  and  had  a  big 
time.  I  looked  up  at  the  balloon,  which 
had  not  yet  burned.  It  was  rolling  around 
and  diving  because  of  the  lack  of  ballast 
when  suddenly  an  incendiary  bullet  hit 
the  gas-bag  and  it  went  up  in  flames.  We 
both  landed  in  a  wheat  field.  As  1  struck 
the  ground  1  tried  to  run  so  that  the  par- 
achute would  not  drag  me,  but  there  was 
a  pretty  strong  wind  and  I  was  thrown 
and  dragged  about  fifteen  feet  before  I 
could  cut  myself  loose.  I  was  not  hurt 
in  the  least  and  have  had  no  ill  effects. 

It  is  considered  quite  a  thing  in  the 
French  Army  to  jump  in  the  parachute, 
and  the  French  company  next  to  us  gave 
a  big  dinner  party  last  night  to  celebrate 
the  affair.  It  was  a  wonderful  affair. 
They  had  magnificent  big  bouquets  for 
both  Murphy  and  me  and  a  peach  of  a 
dinner.  I  am  inclosing  the  menu,  which  I 
want  you  to  keep  for  me. 


RUSSIAN    IDEALISM    AND    DISORDER 

AS  REVEALED  AT  A  PETROGRAD 

TRIAL 


RUSSIAN  idealism  and  disorder,  those 
two  leading  Slavic  characteristics 
which  make  the  former  empire  of  the  Czar 
at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  menace  to 
civilization,  find  most  typical  expression  in 
the  revolutionary  methods  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. There  are  no  law  courts,  no  legal 
procedure,  and  no  precedents  upon  which 
to  base  court  decisions.  In  a  way  even 
more  romantic,  and  a  great  deal  more 
dangerous  than  is  recorded  concerning  the 
famous  trial  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
Russian  justice  proceeds  to  its  dubious 
ends. 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  anywhere  in  Russia  to 
try  a  civil  case,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Globe.  "Misdemeanors  and  crimes 
all  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
Soviet,  and  very  little  time  is  wasted  in 
legal  formality.  If  a  man  is  detected  in  the 
aet  of  stealing,  he  will  probably  find  himself 
facing  a  firing-squad  within  an  hour." 

The  only  Russian  deliberative  body  that 
resembles  a  court  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  is  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which 
sits  at  Petrograd  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  tries  those  persons 
guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  (lovern- 
nient,  or  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  other 
n  it  ure  committed  against  the  Soviet  state. 

A  few  months  ago,  General  Bolderev, 
formerly  Bulgarian  Minister  of  War,  com- 
manded the  Fifth  Russian  Army,  which 
defended  the  positions  north  and  south  of 
Dvinsk.  When  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
overthrew  Kerensky,  Krylenko  was  named 
to  succeed  General  Bolderev  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Russian  armies  in 
the  field.  Bolderev  refused  to  relin- 
quish command  and  Krylenko  issued  a 
decree  to  the  effect  thai  officers  refusing 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  new  Bolshevik 


regime,  issued  through  Krylenko,  would 
be  guilty  of  high  treason.  General  Bolderev 
deliberately  disobeyed  Krylenko's  orders. 
The  Globe  describes  the  climax  of 
Bolderev's  trial: 

£  "Citizen  Bolderev,  stand  up! 

"This  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  deriving 
its  powers  from  the  proletariat  of  new,  free 
Russia,  hereby  finds  you  guilty  of  high 
treason  and  sentences  you  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor." 

A  moment  of  tense  silence  was  broken  by 
a  woman's  sobs.  She  was  a  relative  of  the 
prisoner.  The  jury  heard  the  woman's 
weeping  and  appeared  uncomfortable. 
The  crowd  heard  and  grew  angry  with  the 
court.  The  woman  made  several  attempts 
to  recover  control  of  herself.  Finally  she 
blurted  out,  "Shame,  shame,  is  this  revolu- 
tionary justice?" 

The  crowd  took  up  the  cries  of  "Shame, 
shame,  this  trial  is  mockery,  this  court  a 
travesty."  The  president  of  the  court,  a 
roughly  drest  man  of  intelligent  ap- 
pearance, rapped  loudly  with  his  gavel  and 
tinkled  a  little  bell,  calling  loudly  for 
order.  The  crowd  paid  no  attention  *  to 
him.  The  cries  grew  louder.  The  crowd 
became  a  mob.  The  derisive  yells,  now 
mixed  with  bitter,  vicious  curses,  went  on 
unchecked.  The  mob  rapidly  approached 
a  state  of  frenzy.  The  president  held  up 
both  hands,  but  could  not  compel  silence. 
The  crowd  yelled  louder.  A  lull  in  the  din 
finally  came.  The  president  threatened 
the  mob  with  ejection  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  unless  silence  were  instantaneously 
restored. 

The  forty  or  fifty  spectators,  now  an 
infuriated  rabble,  swept  toward  the  ros- 
trum intent  on  murder.  Chairs  and  tables 
were  flung  aside.  Wild  yells  echoed 
throughout  the  palace.  Men  and  women 
trampled  on  each  other.  Two  or  three 
pistols  were  drawn.  The  president  of  the 
Tribunal  with  the  jury  appeared  badly 
frightened,  altho  all  held  firm.  The  presi- 
dent prest  a  push  button  of  an  electric 
bell.  Every  door  was  flung  open  and 
soldiers  rushed  in,  bayonets  were  already 
fixt  on  their  rifles.  The  rattle  and  snap  of 
breech-bolts  as  live  cartridges  were  jammed 
home  meant  business.  The  mob  heard  the 
rattle  and  knew  its  meaning  from  past 
experience.  That  which  an  instant  before 
was  the  madness  of  anger  was  now  the 
frenzy  of  fear.  Women  screamed  and 
fainted.  Men  made  a  wild  rush  for  the 
doors.  Every  exit  was  blocked  by  groups 
of  soldiers  with  bayonets  at  ready. 

Like  frightened  sheep,  the  rioters  cow- 
ered together  in  the  center  of  the  court 
searching  for  means  of  escape  which  did 
not  exist.  Even-where  that  frantic  eyes 
roved  they  saw  bayonets  and  the  bright 
steel  rims  of  rifle-muzzles.  The  mob  felt 
fear  and  stood  in  trembling.  It  knew  that 
in  each  of  these  two  score  rifles  were  five 
live  bullets.  Most  of  the  men  had  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  firearms  and  they 
knew  that  the  bolt  action  which  loaded  the 
rifles,  the  sound  of  which  had  been  audible 
to  all  above  the  din,  had  at  the  same  time 
cocked  the  hammer.  But  worst  of  all, 
every  soldier  appeared  ready  and  even 
anxious  to  shoot,  if  one  could  judge  from 
tin  caressing  waj  they  fingered  the  triggers. 
Prayers  and  loud  appeals  for  mere;    had 

quickh    replaced    the   curses   and    cries   for 

blood.     This  is  aol  a  psychological  study 
of   fear.      It    is   simply    a    description    of   a 

scene. 

But  1  know  now  what  fear  is  because  1 
was  oaughl  in  thai  mad  rush  and  stood  in 
the  outer  rim  of  that  crowd  with  the  ba\- 
ouet   of  a  rifle  less  than  a  tool   from   I  he  pit 


of  my  stomach,  with  an  angry,  cursing 
soldier  fingering  the  trigger. 

"Comrades,  citizens,  you  have  forgotten 
yourselves,"  said  the  president  of  the  court. 

All  eyes  turned  toward  him.  He  was  no 
longer  the  oppressor  but  the  deliverer.  He 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  march  off  the  pris- 
oner and  arrest  the  ringleader  of  the 
disturbance.  When  the  crowd  found  that 
it  was  not  going  to  be  shot  down  in  cold 
blood,  it  commenced  a  more  rational  de- 
fense against  the  court's  decision,  and 
appeared  somewhat  embarrassed  for  its 
display  of  feeling.  Fifteen  or  twenty  men 
were  arrested  and  searched.  Those  on 
whom  arms  were  found  were  sent  to  the 
Peter  and  Paul  fortress.  The  others  were 
released  and  permitted  to  return  to  the 
court-room. 

The  above  description  is  more  or  less 
typical  of  the  scenes  one  can  witness  in 
revolutionary  Russia  almost  every  day  if 
he  goes  looking  for  them.  Through  the 
very  nature  of  the  political  turnover,  life 
in  Russia  is  at  the  best  uncertain.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  when  this  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal is  in  session  that  there  does  not 
occur  some  such  incident. 

There  is  something  singularly  consistent 
in  the  fact  that  this  court,  where  a  trial  is 
likely  to  be  rather  a  legal  riot  than  dry 
judicial  procedure,  sits  in  a  small  ballroom 
of  the  new  palace  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  the  former  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Russian  Army.  Some  fine  paintings 
formerly  hung  on  the  walls,  but  the  decora- 
tions were  torn  down,  along  with  great 
pieces  of  plastering.  This  was  further  to 
democratize  the  first  court  of  justice  of 
Russia's  revolutionary  proletariat. 

Five  or  six  rows  of  bare,  backless  wooden 
benches  will  accommodate  one  hundred 
spectators.     Smoking  is  permitted,  and — 

After  half  an  hour's  session  the  air  is  blue 
and  the  president  and  prisoner,  who  are 
hardly  twenty  feet  away,  are  almost 
blurred  outlines.  A  press  table  occupies  a 
prominent  position  near  the  jury's  table. 
The  Russian  journalists  already  have  begun 
to  refer  to  themselves  as  the  fourth  estate. 
One  hears  frequent  remarks  which  indicate 
that  as  a  class  they  have  begun  a  tardy 
study  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
press  correspondents  in  the  court  passed  a 
resolution  that  they  would  not  smoke  while 
sitting  at  the  press  table. 

The  court  consists  of  six  men,  three  work- 
men, two  soldiers,  and  a  sailor,  besides  the 
president,  who  votes  only  in  the  event  of  a 
deadlock,  altho  the  president,  because  of 
his  superior  education,  can  usually  swing 
the  verdict  the  way  he  wishes  it  to  go. 
The  presidenl  with  his  jury  sits  on  a  low 
platform  behind  a  long,  straight  table  made 
from  rough  planks  and  covered  with  cheap. 
red  cotton  cloth.  Six  or  eight  candles 
affixt  to  the  table  with  melted  tallow,  or 
stuck  into  the  necks  of  bottles,  furnish 
light,  for  owing  to  the  coal-shortage  in 
Petrograd  the  electric-light  plants  operate 
only  between  7:30  in  the  evening  and 
midnight. 

Justice  in  this  revolutionary  court  is 
highly  primitive.  A  majority  decision 
rules.  The  theory  is  that  these  workmen 
and  soldiers  w  ill  hear  the  evidence  and  trust 
their  consciences  to  render  a  just  decision. 
regardless  of  legal  formalities.  There  are 
no  lawyers,  nor  law  books,  nor  court  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  all  so  simple.  1<  the  man 
guilty,  yes  or  no?  His  own  word  on  the 
question  \it\  often  suffices.     Cross-exam- 
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Wartime  Expansion  - 

With  100%  Salvage  Value 

To  meet  the  wartime  demands     for  many  other  similar  purposes, 
for  rapid  expansion,  hundreds  of     Furnished  in  any  length,  various 


our  country's  leading  industries 
have  constructed  Truscon  Steel 
Buildings  to  their  great  satisfaction. 
These  buildings  cost  less  in  the 
first  place  than  any  other  perma- 


heights  and  widths  up  to  100  feet. 
Important  industries  usingTruscon 
Steel  Buildings  include  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion,   Packard    Motor    Car   Co., 


nent  construction.  Yet  they  have  American  Can  Co.,  Parke  Davis &c 
100%  salvage  value,  for  at  any  Co.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
time  they  can  be  taken  down  and     Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co,,  East- 


reerected  in  a  new  location,  with- 
out loss  or  depreciation. 

These  sturdy,  permanent  build- 
ings, made  entirely  of  steel — roofs, 
wall  panels,  doors,  and  sash — are 
widely  used  as  warehouses,  shops, 


dining  halls,  garages,  hospitals,  and     coupon  below. 


man  Kodak  Co.,  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  R.R.,  and  U.S.  Government. 

If  vou  need  a  building,  write  us 
stating  approximate  size,  or  return 
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J  Heights 
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M 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY     TRUSSED     CONCRETE     STEEL    CO) 

YOUNGSTOWN,      OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIES 
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BUILDINGS" 


Upper  photo  shows  Truscon  Steel  Building — 60'  x 
252'  x  11' -6" — for  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  Center 
photo  shows  how  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.  used  court- 
way  between  buildings  for  28  ft.  wide  Truscon  Steel 
Building.  Note  excellent  daylighting  of  60  ft.  wide 
building  in  lower  view. 
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Goodyear  Tubes  Are  the  Largest  Selling 

Brand  in  the  World 

IN  the  harshest  kind  of  usage  Goodyear  Tubes  serve  un- 
failingly. They  wear  exceedingly  long,  and  perform 
every  function  that  a  good  tube  should.  The  quality  of 
their  materials,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  manufac- 
tured are  supplemented  by  an  exacting  "twenty-four  hour 
test"  which  every  Goody  ear  Tube  must  pass  with  perfect 
score  before  it  is  allowed  to  leave  the  factory. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    60 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


IDEAS  WANTED  ffeEg£«& 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEN  17  to  45 

PRFPARP    f°r  entering  immediately,  as  trained  men,  into  some  branch  of  the  military 
*  *^I-<*  /*I\.ti    service  of  the  United  States. 

Four   Divisions  under  direction  of  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
Officers,  assisted  by  Canadian  and  British  Officers  from  overseas. 

ARTILLERY-CAVALRY-INFANTRY-NAVAL 

Complete  equipment  in  each  division.    Modern  barracks.    Electric  light  and  running  water.    Ideal 
location  and  sanitation.     Hospital,  etc.    75  trained  cavalry  horses. 

Terms:  Maintenance  and  Training,  $200 

Enrollment  limited.     Quick  action  advisable.     Phone,  wire  or  write  for  reservation 


JUNIOR 


Special  6- Week  Course 
From  September  1  st 


2"&17  PLATTSBURG 

MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMP  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:  8  West  40th  Street,  Phone  Vanderbilt  2290 

Plattsburg  Office:  20  Brinkerhoff  Street,  Phone  487 

Over  too  a^re  now  in  training  in  ist  camp,  which  closes  Augu 


ination  is  conducted  by  the  president. 
Two  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  two 
for  the  defense  are  all  that  are  allowed. 
It  is  essentially  a  court  for  trying  political 
crimes,  which  term,  as  broadly  construed 
by  the  Soviet,  includes  any  activities  seek- 
ing to  undermine  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
regime. 

My  first  visit  to  the  [{evolutionary  Tri- 
bunal was  on  the  day  of  General  Bolderev's 
trial.  After  the  crowd  had  become  quiet, 
1  asked  my  interpreter  if  he  thought  it 
possible  that  I  could  have  a  talk  with  the 
president  of  the  court.  The  interpreter 
said  he  would  write  a  note  to  him  in  Rus- 
sian. The  note  simply  stated  that  I  was  &  w 
American  correspondent  and  requested  an 
interview.  The  president  looked  over 
toward  us  and  smiled,  and  then  wrote  a 
note.  An  armed  soldier  brought  the  note 
to  us  across  the  court-room  and  handed  it 
to  my  interpreter.  He  handed  it  to  me. 
It  was  written  in  perfectly  good  English. 
The  president  invited  me  to  the  private 
jury-room  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
court  to  "have  a  cup  of  tea  and  talk  it 
over." 

After  I  had  met  the  other  members  of 
the  court  and  said  to  them  a  few  words  on 
America's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Russian  people,  the  president,  whose  name 
was  Zurin,  which  is  incidentally  not  his 
real  name,  but  an  alias,  adopted  after  his 
escape  from  an  exile  village  in  Siberia,  took 
me  to  his  private  living-room  and  office, 
which  was  formerly  the  study  of  the  (Irand 
Duke  Nicholas.  All  of  the  furniture  except 
a  beautifully  inlaid  desk  and  two  or  three 
carved  chairs  had  been  moved  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  it  was  stored  in  vacant 
rooms,  Zurin  explaining  that  Soviet  sim- 
plicity had  no  patience  with  the  trappings 
of  royalty.  Zurin's  army  cot-bed  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  It  was 
conspicuous  bj'  the  absence  of  either  sheets 
or  counterpane. 

The  correspondent  asked  Zurin  where  he 
had  learned  to  speak  English,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  astonishing  president  of 
the  Revolutionarj*  Tribunal  had  spent  five 
of  his  thirty  years  as  a  paper-hanger  in 
New  York  City.  His  views  on  America 
were  rather  more  complimentary  than  those 
attributed  to  Trotzky,  who  also  spent  a 
part  of  his  Socialist  apprenticeship  in  this 
country. 

Zurin  summed  up  present-day  Soviet 
ideas  on  courts  of  justice  and  law  in  the 
following  words: 

In  the  olden  days,  when  we  had  formal 
courts  of  justice,  with  black-gowned  law- 
yers, justice  was  all  one-sided.  Then  a 
skilful  Lawyer  could  make  black  seem 
white  and  turn  wood  into  gold.  Tin y 
could  dig  anything  out  of  Law-books.  The 
rich  and  the  especially  favored  from  the 
point  of  view  Of  existing  social  conditions 
were  always  right  in  the  c-yes  of  the  court. 
If  we  followed  these  old  precedents  there 
would  be  QOthing  new,  and  to  have  new- 
laws  which  assure  justice  to  all  is  one 
of  the  main  desires  in  the  minds  of  those 
supporting  a  revolutionary  culture.  To- 
daj  our  system  is  nothing  more  than  the 
combined  conscientiousness  of  Beven  men. 
It  we  think  a  man  guilt;  of  crime  against 
the    people   as   a    whole,    we    punish    him. 

If  he  is  innocent  he  is  released.  In  time 
there  will  be  built  up  a  new  code  of  laws 
cbvering  property  rights  a^  well  as  an 
extensive  penal  code.  We  have  a  com- 
mission of   Socialist  lawyers   at    work   on 

this    now. 
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TRAINING  MEN  TO  SHOOT  FROM 
AIRPLANES 


TEE  problems  incidental  to  firing 
from  .ui  airplane  moving  at  ono 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  into 
some  vital  pari  of  another  airplane  moving 
;it  t he  same  rate  of  speed,  are  among  I Imse 
most  pressingly  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  "rookies"  at  our  various  flying-fields. 
The  Taylor  Field  Propeller,  a  weekly  paper 
published  by  an  Alabama  flying  commun- 
ity, explains  how  carefully  the  young  bird- 
man  is  taught  to  shoot. 

Lieut.  E.  T.  Dennis  writes: 

Without  question,  the  Allied  Aviation 
Sen  iee  suffered  very  heavy  losses  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  due  to  a  lack  of 
training,  and  very  marked  results  have  been 
noticed  since  a  system  of  training  has  been 
introduced  which  has  now  reached  such  a 
high  state  of  efficiency. 

In  order  that  the  highest  state  of  effi- 
ciency may  be  reached,  the  following  course 
of  instruction  has  been  laid  out: 

The  gunnery  schools  are  divided  into 
three  classes: 

First — Ground  School. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
part  of  an  aviator's  training,  especially  in 
aerial  gunnery,  for  what  he  is  taught  here 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  taught  will 
bring  forth  good  or  bad  results. 

1 1  ere  is  given  elementary  gunnery,  such  as 
stripping,  nomenclature,  the  sequences  of 
mechanism,  care  and  cleaning,  and  theo- 
retical sighting. 

Second — Flying  School. 

At  flying  school  he  starts  to  put  into 
practise  what  he  has  learned  at  ground 
school  and  he  makes  himself  fit  to  go  to 
his  final  training  ground. 

Here  he  reviews  what  he  has  had  in 
ground  school  and  in  addition  has  short- 
range  work  consisting  of  grouping,  travers- 
ing, deflection,  stoppages  and  jambs,  and 
clay-pigeon  work  and  camera  gun. 

When  he  has  finished  this  he  will  go  to 
an  aerial  gunnery  school. 

Third — Aerial  Gunnery  School. 

The  object  of  the  aerial  gunnery  school 
is  to  let  the  pupil  shoot  as  much  as  possible 
at  moving  targets  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  etc.,  in  a  manner  corresponding  as 
near  as  possible  with  circumstances  over- 
seas. All  of  his  shooting  is  done  with  the 
type  of  gun  he  is  going  to  use  overseas. 

A  course  at  an  aerial  gunnery  school 
consists  of  the  following  ground  and  aerial 
tests: 

Ground — Grouping,  traversing,  deflec- 
tion, moving  targets,  and  fixt  balloons  at 
both  long  and  short  range. 

Aerial — Ground  silhouettes,  both  single 
and  double,  moving  target  in  the  air  with 
fixt  and  movable  gun,  wild  balloons  with 
fixt  and  movable  gun,  and  camera  gun-work 
with  tixl  and  movable  gun. 

Thus  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  practise 
under  conditions  as  near  as  possible  to 
what   he  is  sjoin^  to  meet  with  overseas. 

Once  he  has  finished  his  training  at  an 
aerial  gunnery  school  it  is  most  essential 
that  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  one  day  without 
practise  of  some  sort  in  gunnery.  Thus 
he  keeps  himself  at  a  high  standard,  ready 
to  take  his  place  when  called  for  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Before  concluding,  a  few  points  as  to  the 
necessity  for  this  training  would  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Two  essentials  for  an  aerial  gunner  are 
confidence  and  self-reliance.  Upon  these 
two  qualities  are  built  up  everything  else 
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ihat  will  enable  a  man  to  do  good  work  with 
his  gnu  in  the  air  once  he  has  been  trained. 

The  whole  object  of  gunnery  i raining  is 
to  so  accustom  a  man  to  the  use  of  his  gun 
anid  sights  that  at  the  critical  time  he  more 
or  less  acts  automatically  and  thus  cor- 
rectly  before  he  has  tune  to  think.. 

Crudely  speaking,  it  is  a  combination  of 
the  eye,  brain,  and  linger  which,  if  trained 
to  do  the  right,  thing,  will  do  it  when  the 
necessity  arises. 

It  is  the  small  points  about  this  kind  of 
training  which  are  so  important.  The 
beginner  must  realize  that  his  ability  de- 
pends largely  on  his  own  efforts.  His 
work  is  such  that  it  is  essential  for  him  to 
pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  elemen- 
tary part  of  it,  and  to  attach  the  utmost 
importance  to  what  may  appear  quite 
commonplace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further 
about  the  necessity  for  training  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  at  present  is  to  make  all 
flying  officers  and  cadets  realize  the 
importance  of  aerial  gunnery. 


\ETERAN  TARS    OF  1917-18  YARN    OF 

THE  GOOD   OLD  DAYS,  PARIS,  LAND- 

II  BBERS,  AND  SUBMARINES 


ALREADY  the  first  year  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  is  far  enough 
behind  to  be  the  subject  of  fable,  and  to 
Inspire  a  kind  of  sweetly  reminiscent  regret 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  in  it  from 
the  beginning.  The  sailors  who  escorted 
Pershing's  first  contingents  to  France  are 
veterans  now,  privileged  to  speak  of  the 
"good  old  days,"  and  generally  to  exercise 
the  prerogatives  of  those  who  have  made 
tradition.  Of  such  prerogatives,  the  chief 
i>  thai  of  spinning  yarns  about  the  service. 
The  Broadside,  a  semi-monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Naval 
Training  Camp  at  Pelham  Bay,  contains 
one  of  the  nautical  yarns  of  our  latest 
veterans  of  the  seas.  If  it  seems  to  lack 
some  of  the  clear-cut  quality  of  less  up-to- 
date  sailor  yarns,  that  may  be  the  fault  of 
the  censor  who  has  punched  it  pretty  full 
of  holes.      It  begins  in  a  minor  key: 

You  all  who  have  stood  the  guard-house 
watch  know  chat  there  is  one  hour,  gener- 
ally between  1  and  2  a.m.,  that  is  the  bogy 
of  all  watchers  in  the  night.  It  is  then 
thai  you  light  in  the  battle  with  sleep,  that 
your  eigaret  tastes  bitter,  and  burns  cold  in 
your  hand,  and  your  eyes  ache  in  the  glar- 
ing white  light,  and  then  your  head  nods, 
and  drops,  and  you  tumble  into  sudden 
wakefulness  again.  But  once  that-  hour 
i-  past,  you  are  wide  awake  again,  and  think 
no  more  of  sleep  lill  morning. 

That  hour  was  over  now.  We  four  sat 
together  before  a  steaming  copper  coffee- 
pot and  ;i  pile  of  sandwiches,  begged  from 
our  good  friends  the  galley  cooks.  Some- 
where out  in  the  night  l'osi  Number  9  was 
announcing  that  it  was  two  o'clock,  and 
all  was  well.  The  circling  voices  passed 
on  the  word.  A  doodle-bug  buzzed  and 
blundered  at  the  electric  hull),  .lean 
looked  up  from  his  magazine. 

"Four  bells,"  he  said,  "relieve  the  wheel 
and  lookouts,  guns'  crew,  and  life-buoy. 
Life-boats'  crew   of  the  watch  to  muster 

Wonder    where    the   old     U.    8.    B. is 

to-night?" 

"  I  >aw  her  down  to  the  Naval  Anchorage 
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off  Stapleton  last  week — she's  probably  due 
to  go  over  now,"  said  Boylan. 

"Yeah,  and  liberty  every  other  night — 
that  ship  was  a  home  to  me." 

"You  went  on  her  when  she  was  taken 
over  didn't  you?"  asked  Morse.  "I  was 
up  to  the  Yard  then  on  a  Navy-Yard  tug 
and  used  to  see  the  piles  of  cabin  compart- 
ments, and  furnishings  you  ripped  out  of 
her,  all  up  on  the  dock.  The  day  I  was 
in  they  Avere  putting  on  the  new  name  in 

bold    letters  U.  S.  S.  ,  and    under   it 

were  the  old  silver  letters,  'Hamburg.'" 

"Nice  mess  it  was,  too,"  said  Jean.  He 
reached  for  my  Fatimas,  that  being  a  way 
of  his,  and  borrowed  a  match  from  Joe. 

"Maybe  you  fellows  would  like  to 
hear ?" 

"Shoot,"  Joe  grunted.  "Don't  mind 
my  going  to  sleep."  Jean  didn't.  When 
a  man  gets  that  reminiscent,  feeling  he 
doesn't  care  whether  any  one  listens  or 
not.     He's  just  got  to  talk. 

"When  those  Dutchmen,"  he  said,  "left 
the  ship  they  about  wrecked  it.  She  was  a 
palace — you  remember  when  they  put  her 
out — everything  white  and  gold,  and  all 
kinds  of  suites  and  fittings.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  her  chart-house  and  Captain's 
quarters.  And  the  flags  she  had.  There 
was  a  great  gold  embroidered  banner,  the 
municipal  flag  of  Hamburg,  which  the 
Kaiser  had  presented  to  the  Captain.  The 
Fritzies  hadn't  had  much  time  to  work 
after  she  was  taken  over,  but  they'd  done 
their  little  best. 

"We  left  New  York  under  convoy  with 
General  Pershing's  first  expeditionary 
forces  of  marines.  A  Tew  days  out  the 
'fun '  started  and  the  life  of  the  deck-swab- 
ber was  not  an  enviable  one — the  marines 
and  a  few  of  the  Naval  Reserves  got 
seasick.  Say,  J  have  to  laugh  yet  when  I 
think  of  one  poor  chap  who  wobbled  up  to 
me  and  said  weakly,  'Gee,  mate,  I  wish  I 
was  in  the  trenches.'  But  that  soon  passed, 
appetites  returned,  eyes  brightened,  and 
the  world  might  be  worse,  after  all. 

"You  remember  I  said  we  thought  we'd 
put  that  boat  in  pretty  good  shape.  Well, 
we  had,  but  all  the  scraping,  painting,  and 
riveting  in  the  world  hadn't  done  away 
with  a  species  of  marine  or  Teutonic,  I 
don't  know  which,  bedbug.  They  were 
'stowaways'  all  right,  but  they  wouldn't 
be  stowed  away.no  matter  wdiat  we  did 
after  they  made  their  first  appearance  three 
days  out.  We  used  to  have  what  we  called 
the  'bedbug  watch,'  and  it  was  some  watch. 

"When  you  hit  the  zone  you  do  a  gun 
watch  of  four  on  and  four  off,  and  you  wear 
no  whites,  too  conspicuous — blues  or 
dungarees.  All  lights  except  those  abso- 
lutely essential  to  progress  are  doused. 
Speaking  of  the  war-zone  reminds  me  of 
the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world — picking 
up  your  convojr  of  destroyers.  If  it  is  a 
clear-cut,  dancing  day  you  look  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  world  and  gradually  pick  up  a 
number  of  dark  dots  on  the  sparkling  ex- 
panse that  miraculously  turn  out  to  be 
your  destroyers — zigzagging  here  and  there. 
they  come  to  meet  you.  Sneaking  of 
thrills     it's  the  real  thing. 

"It    was    the    second    day    in    the    /.one. 

You  probably  read  Admiral 's  account 

of  it  at  the  time.  She  launched  two  tor- 
pedoes at  us,  one  at  our  stern,  one  at  OUT 
nose.  It  was  due  only  to  the  quick  judg- 
ment and  remarkable  coolness  of  our  Cap- 
tain that  they  missed.  The  way  our  nosr 
SWUng  up  and  our  stern  was  something  I'll 
never  forget,  as  I  watched  those  torpedoes 
slide  away  on  a  fruitless  mission. 

"Took    us  just  days    to   get    oxer. 

<>n  Ihat  tirst  trip  the  majority  of  the  crew 
cot  three  days' leave  of  absence.     1  decided 


to  see  what  Paris  was  like.  Will  you  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  it  took  us  just  28 

hours  to  run  that  hundred  miles  to 

Paris?  It  was  crowded,  stuffy,  hot  —we 
stood  up  all  the  way.  Every  time  they 
stopt  at  a  barn,  or  for  no  apparent  reason 
at  all,  we  got  out  and  stretched  our  legs  a 
bit.  Some  liberty  trip !  On  the  way  back, 
tho,  we  got  an  express  which  made  pretty 
fair  time.  No,  they  don't  get  those  long 
liberties  any  more — there's  always  a  few 
chaps  Ihat  spoil  it  for  the  bunch  by  taking 
advantage  in  some  way  or  another." 

Any  budding  mechanic  who  has  been 
sent  after  a  "left-handed  monkey-wrench" 
will  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  beiow- 

mentioned  landlubber  who  didn't  know- 
that  "Charley  Noble "  is  the  highly  remark- 
able nautical  term  for  the  galley  smoke- 
stack.    The  yarnster  proceeds: 

"Down  in  the  steerage  there  was 
canteen;  the  most  of  the  time  it  was  closed. 
Canteens  always  are.  The  yeomen  ran  it. 
and  things  were  much  cheaper  than  on 
shore.  One  of  the  fellows  who  came  down 
from  Pelham  with  me  was  detailed  there. 
Another  Pelham  boy  Avho  knew  the  Daily 
Dozen  used  to  get  up  on  the  after-turret 
every  morning  and  teach  it  to  us.  There's 
one  of  our  crowd  they  won't  forget.  He 
got  detailed  on  mess,  but  was  such  a  hustler 
they  put  him  in  charge  of  the  mess  cooks. 
Came  time  to  put  out  the  old  mat  and  peel 
spuds  and  one  of  the  mess  cooks  ducked. 

"Charlie  Noble's  gone  again,"  some  one 
said.  Charlie  Noble,  you  know,  is  the 
name  for  the  galley  smokestack — an  old 
seagoing  term.  But  the  landlubber  never 
tumbled — he  went  right  up  to  the  O.  D.  and 
put  Charlie  Noble  on  report  for  'shirking 
duty.'" 

The  life  led  by  those  gunners  composing 
the  armed  guard  of  merchant  ships  and 
transports  is  touched  upon  through  the 
eyes  of  one  of  them,  a  rather  reticent  one. 
it  appears: 

Mac  is  an  ex-service  man  and  has  made 
six  trips  over  on  tankers.  11°  doesn't  talk- 
much.  After  a  man  has  seen  as  much  as 
Mac  he  generally  knows  enough  to  be 
silent.  Mac  detached  his  gaze  from  that 
vague  middle  distance  he  is  always 
contemplating. 

"Not  much,  Buddy.  You  go  over,  and 
you  come  back.  There's  generally  a  chief 
in  charge  of  a  gun-crew.  You  stand  watch 
and  watch.  It's  cold  and  there  ain't  much 
protection  up  on  the  gun-platform.  Yon 
do  a  lot  of  target  practise.  The  boats  have 
good  quarters,  tankers  particularly.  Slow 
tubs,  tho.  Twenty-one-day  boats.  In 
the  zone  you  sleep  under  your  guns.  I  tff 
watch  you  hang  out  in  the  galley." 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  sub?"  1  suggested 
hopefully. 

"Yeah      I     was    sunk    on    the   in 

October,  off- .      I  was  on  the  starboard 

in.    aft.      He   came   up   and    gave    us 

Beave  To.     About    supper-time.     Wi 
in  the  boats,  and  they  la\  off  and  sunk  hi  r 
with  gun-lire.      No.  no  one  w  as  hurt  an\ .     A 
Belgian  Relief  ship  picked  us  up  that  night." 

"Any   more?"      Mac  didn't   seem  to 

the  true  romance  of  getting  subbed. 

"Well  last  trip  we  got  One  feller.  H. 
came  up  and  put  a  shot  over  our  DOWS  and 
we  got  the  range  second  shot.  He  dived 
and  there  was  an  oil-spot. 

"Sure,  the  Armed  (iuard's  good.  Long 
watches,  but  nice  liberty  in  France  and 
England.  Dangerous?  Well,  ir  it's  going 
to  get  you  it's  going  to  get  you." 


i  in-    i,iit-iiii\     i'i^i-.m     ^«//       uifiiiM    _ /.     r'<o  f.> 


EEPING  pace  with  America's  strenuous  ship- 
building program,  has  demanded  the  co- 
operation of  men,  materials  and  manufacturers. 

It  is  with  pride,  therefore,  we  register  the  fact  that 
these  few  mentioned  here  and  many  other  American 
shipbuilders  are  users  of  stock  and  built-tO'order  Art  Metal : 


Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Bath  Iron  Works. 

Wm.  Cramp  6C  Sons. 

Elco  Boat  Co. 

Electro  Dynamic  Co. 

American  International  Corporation. 

Pensacola  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

National  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Sanderson  &  Porter. 

Union  Bridge  6C  Construction  Co. 

Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Henderson  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Submarine  Boat  Corporation. 

American  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Groton  Iron  Works. 


Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Housatonic  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Union  Iron  Works. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co. 

Superior  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Chester  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Harlan  8C  Hollingworth  Corporation. 

Skinner  8C  Eddy,  Inc. 

J.  F.  Duthie  8C  Co. 

Globe  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Mobile  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Pusey  &i  Jones  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  (U.  S.  Marine  Div.). 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 


ART     METAL     CONSTRUCTION     CO. 

JAMESTOWN      -  -  NEWYORK 

Originators  of  Steel  Equipment  —  —  -  Founded   1887 


Art  Metalizing" 
America. 


this  advertisement 
is  number    5 
of  a  series 


Steel  Office  Furniture.  Safes  and  Files 
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Army  and  Navy  Men — Red  Cross  Workers — 
Every   A  merican    Interested    in    the    War — 

French  Is  the  Language 
You  Need  Now 


Every  man  or  woman  who  has  any  prospect  of  service  in  France  should 
start  immediately  to  learn  French — not  academic  French,  but  conversa- 
tional, e  very-day-life  French.  American  soldiers  will  be  brigaded  with  the 
French  army — they  will  be  in  constant  contact  with  the  French  people 
while  on  duty  and  while  on  leave.  They  will  urgently  need  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  French — for  without  it  they  will  be  virtually  tongue-tied. 
This  knowledge  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  Army  or  Navy  man 
in  securing  recognition  and  promotion  and  in  adding  immensely  to  his 
personal  comfort,  convenience,  and  pleasure  while  he  is  in  France.  Red 
Cross  nurses  and  other  workers,  men  on  business  missions,  and  all  others 
who  are  likely  to  go  to  France  simply  can  not  get  along  without  this 
accomplishment.  Even  people  remaining  in  this  country  can  secure  the 
greatest  satisfaction  from  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  their  relatives,  friends,  and  countrymen  are  serving.  The  Rosenthal 
Method  will  give  you  just  the  kind  of  French  you  need — the  kind  that 
will  enable  you  to  converse  on  all  subjects  of  the  war  and  every-day  life. 
And  you  learn  with  surprising  quickness.  You  start  to  talk  as  soon  as  you  start  to 
studv,  for  (he  language  is  taught  you  in  phrases  and  sentences  that  you  need  in  vour 
daily  speech.  A  SPECIAL  GLOSSARY  OF  FRENCH  WAR  TERMS  has  been 
prepared  and  added  to  this  course,  making  it  completely  up-to-the-minute  and  of  great, 
timely  value  in  connection  with  the  war.  This  feature  is  of  especial  help  to  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Red  Cross. 

SPANISH— ITALIAN— GERMAN 

YOU    NEED    THEM    TOO 

Spanish — the  commercial  language  of  South  America — is  of  inestimable  importance 
to  every  business  man  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  field  offering  itself  there. 
Travelers,  barred  from  Europe,  who  are  turning  to  the  southern  continent,  need  Spanish, 
too.  You  can  learn  the  most  practical  and  usable  kind  of  Spanish  in  the  shortest  time 
through  the  Rosenthal  System. 

Italian  is  the  language  of  another  of  our  Allies,  and  with  Italy  binding  herself 
steadily  closer  to  the  United  States  with  political  and  especially  commercial  ties,  her 
language  assumes  great  and  genuine  importance. 

The  German  language  is  certainly  not  "taboo"  in  our  broad-minded  country.  If  an 
understanding  of  the  language  of  the  Prussians  will  help  us  to  defeat  them,  then  by  all 
means  let  us  learn  the  Language.  To  the  soldier  at  the  front  and  to  hospital  workers 
who  come  in  contact  with  wounded  prisoners,  a  knowledge  of  German  will  help  greatly 
in  securing  much  valuable  and  inferesting  information  from  captured  Germans. 

Ten  Minutes  —  Three  Times  a  Day 

You  can  quickly  become  fluent  in  any  of  these  languages  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  your  regular  duties.  You  will  have  no  crowded  classes  to  attend,  no  incon- 
venient, fixed  study  hours.    Just  give  a  little  of  your  spare  time  to  this  study  whenever 

you  can — the  mi  miles  you  waste  on  the  car,  your  extra  time  at  noon  or  in  t  he  evening 
and  you  will  rapidly  become  proficient. 

I  ■.i'u  if  you  do  not  seem  to  need  these  foreign  languages  immediately — be  prepared 

for  the  time  when  you  will  need  them.    Millions  of  men,  and  hundreds,  possibly  thousands, 
ol  women  will  be  needed  to  support  our   Allies  before  this  war   is  over.       r 

You  maybe  one  ofathem,  even  if  you  do  not  now  expect  it.  Businessmay     *    funk  &  WACNALtsro 

send  you  unexpectedly  to  South  America,  or  some  other  sit  nation  may    y      354  Fourth  Avenue 

arise  which  will  demand  a  knowledge  on  your  part  of  foreign  Ian-     *      N*w  York  city,  n.  i 
guages.  You  can  be  readj  for  thecal!  or  the  opportunity  if  you    /     QenUemen:  Please  send  me 
will  give  a  few  minutes  daily  to  this  method  for  a  short  time.    /     free,  and  without   obligating 

You  ge,  the*  exact  native  pronunciation  explained  /^-g^W-j^i 
simply  by  one  ol  the  world  -    greatest    linguists,  and   you     /  ..I  Foreign  Languages," and  full  par- 

study  under  the  method  accepted    ill  over  the  world    y    ticuiwi  of  the   Rosenthal   Common- 

.  i.. ........  .     ....:.. i  ..  .        . . .  i  i  f    Sense  Method  of  Practical  Lingu 


as  the  surest,  quickest,  and  n  osl  practical. 

An  absolute  guarantee  ro»s  with  these  Com V  ilj       i  or  money  back. 

Send  Coupon  for  Free   Booklet  ' 

lit  i  pee,  t  In-  book  I 

Study  and  reaching  ol  Foreign  Languages,"  which  di  tribes  this  i 
Course  fully.  Send  the  attached  coupon  foi  the  booklet  Now  I 
you  will  be  obligated  In  n<>  way  whatever.  | 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  City   l 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Line  on  Max.^You  can  always  tell 
where  Maximilian  Harden  is.  If  you  hear 
him,  he  is  out  again.  If  you  don't  hear 
him,  he  is  in  again. — Kansas  City  Slur. 


Ham  an'  Eggs,  Please! — The  American 
soldier's  opinion  of  a  French  hotel  petit 
dejeuner  is  summed  up  in  the  comment  of 
one  of  them:  "  I  ain't  no  hummingbird." 
— Htjbebt  Adams  Gibbons  in  The  Century 
Magazim . 


Where  It  Helps. — "  Do  you  think  early 
rising  is  good  for  your  health?  "  asked  the 
languid  city  visitor. 

"  I  don't  know  about  my  health,"  replied 
Farmer  Cobbles,  "bill  next  to  sun,  rain, 
and  fertilizer,  it's  the  best  thing  there  is  for 

Crops." — Birmingham   Age  Herald. 


Why  Didn't  He  Give  It  Gas?— One  hears 
a  great  deal  about  the  absent-minded  pro- 
fessor, but  it,  would  be  hard  to  find  one  more 
absent-minded  than  the  dentist  who  said 
soothingly,  as  he  applied  a  tool  to  his 
automobile,  under  which  he  lay:  "  Now, 
this  is  going  to  hurt  just  a  little." — Atlanta 
Journal. 


The  Real  Danger. — "  The  summer 
boarders  say  they  don't  get  enough  to 
eat,"  remarked  Mrs.  Corntossel. 

"  That  doesn't  bother  me,"  rejoined  her 
husband.  But  if  you  set*  any  signs  of  dis- 
content among  the  farm-hands  let  me  know- 
right  off." — Washington   Slur. 


An  All-around  Maid. — Mks  Rankin — 
"  Mrs.  Giddigad  says  she  takes  a  lot  of 
comfort  out  of  her  new  maid." 

Mrs  Phylb — ■"  But  isn't  a  maid  a  great 
expense  to  a  person  in  her  circumstances? 

'  Yes,  but  she  says  she  gets  her  money's 
worth.     The  girl  is  so  pretty  both  of  them 
always    get    seats    on    the    street  -  ears."— 
Youngstown  Telegram. 


Why  Vegetables  Cost  More. — Mks. 
Smith — "  Really.  Mr.  Giles,  your  prices 
are  getting  exorbitant." 

Farmer  Giles.— "  Well,  mum.  it's  this 
way:  When  a  chap  'as  to  know  the 
botanical  name  of  what  'e  grows,  an'  the 
zoological  name  of  the  hinseel  wot  eats  it. 
an'  the  chemical  name  of  wot  kills  the  hin- 
sect,  some  one's  got  to  pay  for  it  !  " — 
Passing  Show. 


M.l/i 


A  Complete  Marriage  in  One  Sentence. 

There  were  married  in  the  city  of  Wills 
Point  last  Saturday  afternoon,  on  Fourth 
Street,  in  front  of  the  J.  C.  Mason  Co. 
dry-goods  store,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Grizzle,  an 
employee  of  said  firm,  in  the  present 
many  witnesses,  there  being  a  large  number 
of  people  in  town  on  the  da\  mentioned,  as 
it  was  the  last  of  the  week,  the  time  usualh 
devoted  to  shopping,  especially  on  the  part 

of  those  Living  in  the  country,  who  remain 

with  their  farm  work  until  Saturday  after- 
noon, there  being  such  a  scarcity  of  labor. 
tlue  to  the  inroads  of  the  draft  on  the  man- 
power of  the  country  for  war-duty  in  foreign 
Lands,  and  the  certainty  of  si  ill  further 
calls  for  lighting  men  before  tin    world  can 

he  made  safe  for  democracy,  Mr.  Dewe> 
Mann  and  Miss  Lee  Allen,  both  parties 
residing  in  the  Turner  oommunity,  near 
here,  where  thej  have  many  warm  friends 
who  wish  them  a  Long  and  happy  Lift 
Wilis  Point  (Taxna)  Chronicle. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

I'lll.    AI.UKD    0FFEN8I\  i. 
August    7.      Franco-. \in«ric;ui    troops  i-ross 

the  Vesle  and  maintain  themselves  on 

the  north  bank  in  spite  of  two  violent 
German  counter  -  attacks.  North  of 
Reims  a  French  attack  throws  the 
Germans  back  4(M)  yards. 

The  British  official  report  mentions  con- 
tinued progress  east  of  Robeoq.  Be- 
tween the  Lawe  and  Clarence  rivers 
the  advance  lias  reached  a  depth  of 
1,000  yards  on  a  front  of  five  miles. 
All  principal  positions  on  the  Bray- 
Corbie  road  are  reported  recaptured. 

Berlin  reports  the  capture  of  288  prisoners 
in  yesterday's  fighting  on  the  Bray- 
Corbie  road,  with  repulse  of  British 
counter-attacks. 

August  8. — In  a  new  offensive  in  Picardy, 
launched  at  dawn  on  a  front  of  more 
I  ban  twenty  miles,  between  Braches 
and  Morlancourt,  British  troops,  as- 
sisted on  the  south  by  French  forces, 
sweep  forward  for  an  average  gain  of 
five  miles.  Ten  thousand  prisoners 
and  100  guns  are  reported  captured. 
General  Pershing  reports  local  combats 
north  of  the  Vesle,  resulting  in  a  gain 
of  ground  for  our  troops. 

In  an  attack  by  the  English  between  the 
Avre  and  the  Ancre,  says  the  German 
night  report,  the  enemy  has  forced  his 
way  into  our  positions. 

August  9. — Fresh  blows  bring  Allied  ex- 
treme penetration  in  Picardy  to  four- 
teen miles.  The  number  of  prisoners 
officially  reported  is  17,000,  and  be- 
tween 200  and  300  guns  have  been 
taken.  Casualties  among  attacking 
troops  are  "extremely  light." 
In  the  Lys  valley  British  troops  advance 
on  a  ten-mile  front  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  four  miles. 

On  the  Vesle,  American  troops  capture 
Fismette,  Avitk  100  prisoners. 

The  German  day  report  announces  that 
counter-attacks  stopt  enemy  storming 
attacks  just  east  of  the  line  of  Mor- 
oourt,  Harbonnieres,  Caix,  and  Contoire. 
"We  suffered  losses  in  prisoners  and 
guns,"  admits  the  report. 

August  10. — The  Picardy  offensive  gains  a 
maximum  of  six  miles,  Montdidier, 
Lihons,  and  Proyart  falling  to  the 
Allies.  The  total  of  prisoners  officially 
announced  is  more  than  24,000.  Amer- 
ican troops  participate  in  the  capture  of 
Chipilly,  clearing  the  way  for  a  further 
advance.  Total  Allied  losses  thus  far, 
London  reports,  are  only  6,000,  less 
t  han  one-fourth  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken. 

August  11.— The  British  official  report 
notes  strong  counter-attacks.  On  the 
right  flank  French  progress  continues, 
reaching  the  line  of  Armancourt,  Tilloy, 
Canny-sur-Matz,  Marchemont,  arid 
Combronne.  The  total  of  prisoners, 
according  to  unofficial  reports,  is 
40,000,  with  more  than  500  guns. 

The  German  night  report  states  that 
violent  enemy  attacks  failed  on  the 
battle-front  between  the  Ancre  and  the 
Aisne. 

August  12.— Fresh  German  reserves  hold 
the  English  to  small  gains.  German 
Headquarters  reports  the  repulse  of  at- 
tacks, followed  by  a  "quieter  day." 

August  13. — French  troops  occupy  the 
massif  of  Lassigny,  with  the  capture  of 
BevaL 

Field-Marshal  Haig  announces  a  total 
capture  of  28,000  men  and  600  guns 
taken  by  armies  north  of  Montdidier. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Allied 
counter-offensive  on  July  18,  the  Allies 


Ideal  for  Siding 

Red  Cedar  Shingles  are  just 

as   for  the  "Roof  of  Ages" — dignified, 

beautiful,  enduring  and  economical. 

To  insure  careful  selection  and  longest  life, 

buy  only   those    brands   that   bear   the 

"RITE -GRADE  INSPECTED"  mark. 

^  Homes  Building  Boo\  free  on  request. 

SHINGLE  BRANCH 

WEST   COAST   LUMBERMEN'S  ASS'N 

^  428  Henry  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THS/ND/V/DUAL  SUGA/t  BOWL 

helps  solve  the  sugar  problem.  Graduated  interior — full, 
it  holds  2  teaspoons  (30  Pacos  to  the  Ib.ji  to  first  ring, 
\}4  teaspoons  (45  to  lb.);  to  second  ring,  1  teaspoon 
(60  to  lb.).  No  guesswork  in  serving  sugar — no 
complaining. 

Pacos  are  made  of  pure  white  porcelain,  sanitary, 
strong,  easy  to  fill,  use  and  wash.  Save  their  cost 
over  paper  envelopes  in  a  short  time.  75c  a  dozen, 
$5.00  a  hundred  postpaid.    Write  us  today. 

H.  T.   PAISTE  CO.,   Philadelphia 


wagn^is  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 

DESK  COMPREHENSIVE  CONCISE 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY   STANDARD  DICTIONARY   STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 

Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Contains  80.000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;6,70opropernames;  11,700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  an- 
tonyms; 1.200  pictorial  illustrations; 
1.200  foreign  phrases.  Large  8vo. 
Cloth.  902  pages.  $1.75;  with  patent 
thumb-index. $2. 05.  Half  Leather.  In- 
dexed, J2. 50.  Limp  Morocco, Indexed, 
$5.00.  Average  carriage  charges,  16c. 


The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 

Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensivedic- 
tionary  for  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  handy  reference  on  the 
desk.  Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Contains  many  exclusive  features  and 
gives  in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation,  definition,  and 
etymology  of  over  48.000  words  and 
phrases.  1 ,000  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vo.  Cloth,  720  pages,  fi.oo;  with 
patent  thumb-index,  J1.25.  Average 
carriage  charges,  12c. 


Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 
This  compact  little  volume  em  braces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
possible  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing of  about  35,000  words,  with  800 
pictorial  illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
589  pages.  60c;  limp  morocco,  Ji.  25; 
with  thumb-index.  25c  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  12c. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Photo  by  Chenoweth,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Throngs  of  spectators  on  the  opening  day  at  Salina  watching  250  acres  being  plowed  in  less  than  two  hours 

Salina  Demonstration  Greatest  Event  in  Tractor  History 


THE  National  Farm  Tractor  Demon- 
stration for  1918,  held  at  Salina, 
Kansas,  July  29th  to  August  3rd, 
marked  a  new  and  most  important 
mile-stone  of  progress  in  this  great  source  of 
agricultural  power.  Tractors,  plows,  harrows, 
cultivators,  threshing  machinery,  hay  ma- 
chinery, straw  -  spreaders,  ensilage  -  cutters, 
and  every  type  of  power  farming  implements 
were  shown  and  demonstrated  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  farmers. 

Tractors  and  implements  representing  a 
valuation  of  more  than  one  million  dollars 
were  shown.  Forty-eight  manufacturers  of 
tractors  were  represented  with  232  machines. 
Nearly  fifty  makers  of  tractor  equipment  and 
implements  had  exhibits.  The  total  number 
of  exhibits  was  25  per  cent,  larger  than  that 
at  the  Fremont  Demonstration  last  year. 

Distinguishing  this  from  previous  demon- 
strations were  official  and  scientific  tractor 
tests.  Dynamometer  draw-bar  and  brake 
records  were  made  with  the  object  of  es- 
tablishing accurate  power  records — showing 
the  cost  of  plowing  per  draw-bar  horse-power 
per  hour;  the  cost  of  plowing  per  acre  at  a 
given  depth;  cost  of  disking,  harrowing  and 
seeding,  etc.  These  tests  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  a  special  committee  of  ex- 
perts from  the  faculties  of  agricultural  col- 
leges.    Results  are  to  be  made  public  later. 

In  the  number  of  distinguished  visitors  the 
Salina  Demonstration  was  noteworthy.  Of- 
ficial representatives  of  our  own  and  foreign 
Governments  were  in  attendance.  Both  the 
French  and  the  Italian  Ministries  of  Agri- 
culture sent  representatives;  the  Director 
General  of  Agriculture  of  the  Belgian  Kongo 
was  on  the  grounds;  a  representative  from 
Peru  was  present;  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tractor  experts;  officials 
of  the  Quartermasters'  Department,  U.  S. 
Army;  officials  of  State  Boards  of  Agriculture; 
members  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  Gover- 
nor Capper  of  Kansas;  officials  of  great  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  almost  all  of  the  big  men 
of  the  farm-implement  industry  attended. 

The    "tent    city"    at    Salina,    a    mile    long, 

occupied  a  greater  area  than  at  any  previous 

•  demonstration.      The   biggest    attendance  for 

a  single  day  was  40,000,  which  is  a  record  for 

any  demonstration.       The  total  attendance  is 

ervatiyely  estimated  at  about  100,000. 

The  immediate  supervision  of  the  Demon- 


st  rat  ion  was  in  charge  of  that  most  experienced 
tractor  demonstration  manager,  Mr.  A.  E. 
1  lildebrand.  It  was  particularly  to  his  execu- 
tive genius  that  the  entire  exhibition  pro- 
ceeded from  beginning  to  end  with  clock- 
work precision  and  that  the  great  crowds  were 
handled  with  no  confusion  or  inconvenience. 

Many  familiar  faces  in  the  tractor  industry 
were  missed  this  year.  The  great  service  flag 
of  the  tractor  and  implement  industry  bears 
upon  its  white  field  twelve  thousand  stars, 
many  of  them  gold. 

The  site  selected  for  this  year's  National 
Demonstration  proved  admirable.  Salina  is 
the  business  center  of  eighteen  prosperous 
counties  in  the  Kansas  wheat  and  corn  belt. 
The  city  mills  more  wheat  than  any  other 
in  the  State,  while  within  sight  of  the  mills, 
beyond  the  limits  of  broad  shaded  streets, 
stretch  the  great  wheat-fields.  Thousands  of 
visitors  came  to  Salina  for  the  first  time  to 
attend  the  Demonstration.  The  manner  in 
which  the  enterprising  town  rose  and  met  the 
task  of  caring  for  them  made  the  pleasantest 
impression.  Her  citizens  welcomed,  housed, 
and  entertained  the  throngs,  and  these  visitors 
discovered  in  Salina  a  town  representative  of 
that  which  is  best  in  American  civic  life. 

The  tent  city,  located  near  the  foot  of 
Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Salina's  main  business 
thoroughfare,  was  the  Mekka  of  thousands  of 
farmers  motoring  in  from  a  radius  embracing 
not  only  Kansas,  but  several  other  States  as 
well.  The  tractor  grounds  were  located 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  great  motor 
routes,  the  Golden  Belt  Highway  and  the 
Meridian  Highway.  Over  these  and  other 
roads  the  cars  poured  in  until  on  the  big 
attendance  day  they  extended  three  and  four 
deep,  parked  over  a  distance  of  one  and  one- 
half  miles,  their  total  number  by  actual 
count  on  this  day  alone  being  4,000.  The 
men  from  the  farms  constituted  an  eager, 
earnest  assemblage,  anxious  to  absorb  every 
item  of  information  and  often  leaving  behind 
them  orders  for  tractors. 

The  actual  spirit  of  the  Demonstration  was 
not  so  much  in  the  crowds  in  the  tents,  in  the 
streams  of  cars,  or  in  the  attractive  exhibits. 
It  was  out  beyond  in  the  adjoining  plowing 
grounds.  Here,  on  a  vast  plain  of  fertile 
Kansas  soil  one  mile  in  width  and  half  a 
mile  in  depth,  was  typified  the-  incarnation  of 
tractor  work. 


Here  18  different  makes  of  tractors,  with 
125  different  machines,  were  working  up  and 
down  long  rectangles,  the  stars  and  stripes 
flying  from  each,  their  exhausts  joining  in  one 
mighty  chorus,  great  clouds  of  dust  rising 
aloft,  their  implements  plowing,  disking,  etc., 
and  finally  leaving  the  wheat  stubble  turned 
neatly  over  and  smoothed  into  a  perfect  seed- 
bed. Out  in  the  hot  sun  and  the  dust  are 
20,000  spectators.  The  floor  of  their  grand 
stand  is  the  wheat  stubble,  its  roof  the  won- 
derful blue  sky  of  Kansas.  They  flock  up 
and  down  the  long  line  of  moving-machines, 
watching  closely  the  job  each  is  doing. 

Every  great  Tractor  Demonstration  to  date 
has  been  a  reflex  of  tractor  progress  from  three 
important  angles — (1)  the  Manufacturer;  (2) 
the  Distributor;  (3)  the  User.  We  who  have 
participated  in  these  demonstrations  for  the 
object  of  observing  these  elements  were  im- 
prest by  the  advancement  manifest  in  each 
at  Salina.  The  tractors  showed  marked  re- 
finement over  last  year,  with  strong  tendency 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  harmony 
between  tractor  and  implement. 

There  was  an  unprecedented  bigness  to  this 
exhibition  which  imprest  those  who  have 
attended  other  big  tractor  shows — to  use  the 
vernacular,  "it  had  the  punch!" 

But  there  is  something  more  to  the  Salina 
Demonstration  than  the  exhibits,  the  crowds, 
the  plowing.  What  is  the  innermost  mean- 
ing of  the  1918  Demonstration?  What  does 
it  signify  to  this  young  giant  of  an  industry? 
What  does  it  mean  to  the  man  who  tills  the 
soil?  How  is  it  important  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  of  ours — 
and  to  our  boys  and  our  allies  overseas? 

The  Demonstration  means  that  the  tractor 
is  giving  to  agriculture  an  arm  of  power 
already  strong  and  increasing  in  its  sinews. 
It  means  that  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  labor  the 
tractor  is  multiplying  man-power  by  machine- 
power.  It  means  that  the  tractor  is  helping 
to  produce  more  food  and  better  food  •  for 
the  breakfast  tables  of  100,000,000  American- 
and  food  for  millions  in  Great  Britain,  Bel 
gium,  France,  and  Italy.  The  Demon- 
stration is  a  proclamation  to  the  world  that 
the  American  tractor  is  a  vast  constructive 
force  here  to  "carry  on"  for  the  can- 
Democracy. 

D^r,,  TheliterarxDigest 
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have  taken  more  than  70, (MM)  prisoners 
and  more  than  1 ,()()()  ^iins,  states  the 
Rcho  de  Paris. 

Paris  reports  A-ustro-Hungarian  troops 
arriving  on  the  Western  Front. 

Both  Germans  and  Americans  attack 
above  the  Vesle,  and  MS  hours  of  litfht- 
iti{i  leave  both  lines  as  before.  Tem- 
porary German  superiority  in  the  air 
is  reported  from  this  front. 

EVENTS    IN    RUSSIA 

August  7. — Two  regiments  of  Regulars 
will  go  from  the  Philippines  to  Vladi- 
vostok to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  into 
Siberia,  Washington  announces.  Major- 
General  Wm.  S.  Graves  will  be  in 
command.  The  total  American  force 
will  consist  for  the  presenl  of  about 
7,000  men.  Japan  will  send  an  equal 
number.  A  small  number  of  British 
troops  from  Hongkong  and  a  few 
French  troops  from  Cochin-China  are 
reported   in   Vladivostok. 

Announcement  of  the  Allied  occupation 
of  Archangel  completes  the  first  step 
in  the  campaign  for  which  troops  were 
landed  on  the  Murman  coast,  says  a 
London  dispatch. 

A  report  dated  Kandalaska,  Russian 
Lapland,  states  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Archangel  and  the  "region  of 
the  north"  is  ready  to  assume  relations 
with  foreign  nations.  Most  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  remaining  in  the 
region  are  under  arrest. 

August  N.— The  Allies  are  reported  mov- 
ing rapidly  southward  along  the  rail- 
way toward  Vologda.  Hostile  forces 
recently  overcome  at  Archangel  num- 
bered 8,000  men,  it  is  stated,  including 
some  900  Germans.  Some  German 
war-material  was  captured. 

A  dispatch  from  Petrograd  says  a  state 
of  siege  lias  been  declared  at  Archangel, 
Vologda,  Suchowa,  Koplass,  and  other 
places. 

London  reports  that  councilors  from  the 
French  and  British  legations  in  Peking 
have  arrived  at  Vladivostok,  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  an  international  com- 
mission. 

The  Russian  Government  has  issued  a 
declaration  that  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  England  and  Russia,  according 
to  a  dispatch  to  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of 
Berlin. 

The  Pravda,  of  Petrograd,  declares  that 
the  Russian  Republic  must  ally  itself 
to  Germany  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
against   Russia's  former  allies. 

Leon  Trotzky,  the  Bolshevik  Minister  of 
War,  is  reported  to  have  issued  an  order 
in  which  the  French,  English,  and 
('/.echo-Slovaks  are  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  Russia. 

August  9. — The  British  Acting  Consul-Gen- 
eral in  Moscow,  six  members  of  his 
staff,  and  several  French  diplomatic 
agents  have  been  arrested  by  the 
BolshevikJ  in  Moscow,  says  the  London 
Da  1 1 II  Mail. 

Britisli    representatives   at   Vladivostok, 

Murmansk,  and  Archangel  publish  a 
"declaration  of  the  British  Government 
to  the  people  of  Russia,"  stating  thai 
tlie  Allies  are  coming  as  friends  to 
"•  help  you  save  yourselves  from  destruc- 
tion at  the.  hands  of  Germany."  The 
document  solemnly  promises:  "We shall 
not  retain  one  foot  of  your  territory." 
Gen.  Kikuzo  Otani,  Washington  reports, 
has  been  chosen  to  command  the 
Japanese  section,  and  will  be  the 
ranking  officer  of  the  American  and 
Allied  expedition  in  Siberia. 

Tic    Petrograd  Pravda,  an  organ  of  the 

Bolsheviki,  announces  that    Lenine  has 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  .Japan  concerning 
Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia. 
August  10. — In  reprisal  for  the  arrest  of  the 
British  Consular  Agent  at  Moscow,  the 


Bolshevik  emissary    in   London  has  been 

placed  under  pobce  supervision,  Bays 
a  London  report. 

Text  of  the  Bolshevik  constitution  for  a 
"Federal  Republic"  is  received  through 
the  Vossiache  Zeitung,  of  Berlin.  It 
provides  for  nationalization  of  indus- 
tries and  land,  government  by  the  work- 
ing class,  and  disfranchisement  -of  the 
bourgt  oisie. 

The  forces  the  Allies  propose  sending  to 
Siberia    are    pitifully    inadequate,     Dr, 

(iirha,  head  of  the  ( '/,echo-Slo\  ale  organ- 
ization, is  quoted  as  stating  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

Vladimir  Bourtzeff,  the  Russian  rev- 
olutionist who  is  opposed  to  the 
Bolsheviki,  is  reported  on  his  wav  to 
the   United  States. 

An  exchange  dispatch  from  Copenhagen 
states  that  the  -anti-Bolshevik  move- 
ment in  Russia  IS  growing  rapidly,  the 
Soviet  organization  has  virtually  gone 
to  pieces,  and  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
intend  to  flee  to  Germany. 

Four  companies  of  French  soldiers  and 
one  of  Chinese  arrive  at  Vladivostok. 

Canada,  it  is  reported  from  Ottawa, 
will  have  4,000  men  in  the  Allied  force, 
in  Siberia.  ' 

August  12. — Premier  Lenine  and  his  chief 
assistant.  Leon  Trotzky.  have  fled  to 
Kronstadt,  says  a  dispatch  from   Paris. 

August  13. — The  British  Government  for- 
mally recognizes  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as 
an  Allied  nation,  and  the  Czccho-Slovak 
armies  as  an  Allied  force  regularly 
waging  warfare  against  the  Central 
Powers. 

A  ( 'openhagen  dispatch  states  that  the 
Germans  are  massing  for  a  march  on 
Petrograd.  "The  peace  made  at  Brest - 
Litovsk  no  longer  exists,"  says  the 
Vossische  Zeitung. 

Supreme  power  to  deal  with  all  enemies 
of  the  Russian  republic  is  delegated  by 
the  Second  Soviet  Congress  to  Lenine, 
Trotzky,  and  Mr.  Zinovieff,  an  associate 

of  Lenine,  according  to  Moscow  dis- 
patches. 

It  is  reported  from  Moscow  by  May  of 
Berlin  that  Entente  representatives 
have  handed  a  collective  note  to  War 
Minister  Trotzky  demanding,  within 
three  days,  an  explanation  of  Premier 
Lenine's  threat  that  Russia  would  de- 
clare war  against  "Anglo-French  im- 
perialism." 

NAVAL    OPERATIONS 

August  7. — Destruction  by  a  submarine  of 
the  Diamond  Shoals  Light-ship  71, 
anchored  off  Cape  Hatteras  to  warn 
shipping  from  the  shoals  forming  "the 
graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,"  is  an- 
nounced from  Washington. 

An  American  schooner  reaches  "a 
Canadian   port"   with  85   members  of 

the  Japanese  freight  steamship,  Taku- 
ya ma  Maru,  torpedoed  off  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast. 

An  Amsterdam  dispatch  to  the  London 
Daily  Express  states  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  Admiral  von  Holtzendortf  as 
chief  of  the  German  Admiralty  was 
precipitated  by  a  serious  revolt  of 
sailors  in  the  submarine  service. 

August  8. — The  world's  output  of  tonnage 
exceeds  the  world's  loss  for  the  first 
two  quarters  of  this  year  by  296,696 
tons,  states  a  London  dispatch.  Sub- 
marine sinkings  for  July  are  officially 
stated  to  be  less  than  for  June,  when 
the  loss  was  only  161,062  tons,  less  than 
any  month  since  1916.  The  net  British 
loss  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is 
put  at  .V)00,(MM)  tons. 

August  9.; — A  London  dispatch  states  that 
Captain  Lieut.  Schweiger,  commander 

of  the  submarine  that    sank  the  Lusi-   \ 
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jHE  Huber  Light  Four  has  no 
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excess  weight  to  waste  fuel  or 
cause  plowed  ground  to  pack. 
It  develops  maximum  power  on  a 
minimum  of  fuel.  It  is  built  to  last 
indefinitely — to  render  thorough  ser- 
vice all  the  year  round,  season  after 
season,  with  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion and  cost. 

Every  unit  that  goes  into  the  Hu- 
ber Light  Four  is  standard  and  is 
guaranteed  by  its  manufacturer  as 
well  as  by  the  Huber  Company. 
These  units  are  assembled  with  the 
skill  and  knowledge  that  come  from 
over  40  years'  experience  in  the  power 
farm  machinery  business. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Doing  the  Impossible".  It  sires 
a  detailed  description  of  the  Huber  Light  Four. 

The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 
516  Center  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 

Branches  in  principal  agricultural 
centers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 


In  the  5.000  pound  class.  12  h.p.  at  the 
draw-bar,  2.5  h.p.  at  the  belt,  4-eylinder 
Waukesha  Motor,  JJi/ult  Rntler  Hearings, 
Per/ex  Badiator.  Hums  gasoline,  kero- 
sene, or  distillate.  Easilu  pulls  three 
bottoms,  (.enter  draft.  Road  speed  2>4 
to  i  miles  per  hour 
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Help  Your  Skin 
WhileYouSIeep 
with  Cuticura 


All  druggists:  Soap  2T>.  Ointments 4 50.  TalcumiS. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6B,  boston." 


ECONOMY 
renewable     FUSES 


Cut  Annual  Fuse  Maintenance  Costs  80  _  r 

because  an  inexpensive  littlt-  "Drop  Out"  Renewal    Lfa  k 
restores  a  blown  r  e  to  its  original  efficiency. 

Economy  Fuses  protect  millions  of  electrical   circuit! 
thousands  of   users,    including   the   U.  S.    Navy,    leading 
powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  supply   dealer 

ECONOMY    FUSE    &    MFG.    CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Streets,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  manufacturer* of'ARKLESS"    '>>■  .\'fn-Rp-neu*abtr 

Fits*    with  U  teed  Indicator." 

Eeonc  \nada  at  Montreal 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with 


A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You,  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  but 
a   few    cents    at   drug   stores    anywhere. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     in     every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed.' 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work ,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 

27th  Year      U.of  C. (Div.9)Chica*o,ill. 
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'Craimmj  jor  /Tuthorship 

.HoWtoWrvte,  WhaHo  Write,  • 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
art  of  self-eSpvessiori.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.  EsenWein 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
lur  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
.1  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpffll    advice.      TJflfl/  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,   is    averaging    over    $75    a    week    from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 
I 
Then  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  ol  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department,     The  editoj  >■  it,  for 

they  intly  recommending  our  cour 

vv.    publish  The  WHUr'i  Library,     w.  ,  The 

Writrr'i    Monthly.  kill    r«pOrtl  of 

iiir  literary  market,     B»idri  out  teaching  .•(* 
m.nuMfii'i  tx' 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 
rt,...  HMass 

Xfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep'l  74      Spriiurficld,  Muss. 
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tania,  was  lost  when  his  submarine  was 
blown  up  by  a  British  mine  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917. 
Eight  survivors  of  the  American  schooner 
Stanley  L.  Seaman,  sunk  by  a  submarine 
east  of  Cape  Hatteras  last  Monday, 
reach  Newport  News. 

Men  from  the  steamer  Merak,  sunk  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  near  the  Diamond 
Shoals  Light-ship,  report  the  submarine 
shelling  two  other  vessels  when  last  in 
sight. 
August  11. — Nine  fishing  -  schooners  are 
sunk  off  George's  Bank,  sixty  miles  off 
Nantucket,  by  a  German  submarine. 
Four  survivors  are  reported  rescued. 

August  12. — A  [/-boat  operating  off  North 
Carolina  releases  mustard  gas  on  in- 
bound tides,  overcoming  six  men  on 
Smith  Island. 

August  13. — The  Navy  Department  an- 
nounces that  an  American  destroyer 
dropt  depth  bombs  near  a  submarine 
sighted  100  miles  off  the  Virginia  coast, 
and  that  "an  oil  slick  appeared." 

The  British  steamship  Pennistone  is  tor- 
pedoed 100  miles  east  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.  The  Norwegian  freighter  Som- 
merstad,  3,875  gross  tonnage,  is  tor- 
pedoed «25  miles  southeast  of  Fire 
Island.  The  Henry  S.  Kellogg,  thought 
to  be  the  Frederick  R.  Kellogg,  a  new 
American  tanker  of  4,450  tons,  is  re- 
ported sunk  off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

An  official  French  announcement  re- 
ports 442  men  missing  as  the  result  of 
the  torpedoing  of  the  French  steamer 
Djemnah  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
July  15. 

WAR   IN    THE    AIR 

August  8. — The  French  official  statement 
gives  338  as  the  number  of  German 
planes  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged 
during  July.  During  the  same  period 
550  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt. 

August  9. — Rome  reports  that  a  squadron 
of  Italian  airplanes,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  has  flown 
over  Vienna  and  dropt  manifestoes. 
The  airplanes  were  not  molested. 
The  official  French  report  credits  French 
aviators  with  valuable  assistance  in  the 
attack  east  of  Amiens.  Four  enemy 
airplanes  were  captured,  four  captive 
balloons  shot  down,  and  nearly  ten 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  during  the 
first  day  and  night. 

"We  shot  down  over  the  (Picardy)  battle- 
field thirty  airplanes,"  states  the  Ger- 
man report. 

August  10. — Sixty-five  German  airplanes 
were  destroyed  or  driven  down  out  of 
control,  says  an  official  statement  from 
London,  in  the  air-fighting  of  August 
8.     Fifty  British  machines  Avere  lost. 

August  11 . — London  reports  that  the  Allies 
have  destroyed  126  German  planes  in 
the  past  two  days. 

August  12. — British  airmen  bring  down  a 
large  new  Zeppelin  off  the  English  east 
coast.  Another  Zeppelin  falls  to  Brit- 
ish  naval  forces  off  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land. 
Allied  aviators  bring  down  89  German 
machines,  and  drop  73  tons  of  bombs, 
in  one  dity's  lighting. 
The  British  Air  Ministry  reports  the 
successful  bombing  of  airplane  and 
chemical  works  at  Frankfort.  Other 
squadrons  attacked  the  railways  at 
\letz,  and  iin   airdrome  at    Hagenau, 

Alsace. 

August  13.  Lieut.  Alan  F.  Winslow,  of 
River  Forest,  111.,  was  killed  during  air- 
fighting  last  week,  stales  a  Paris  dis- 
patch. Winslow  formerly  belonged  tot  he 
Lafayette    Escadrille,    bu1    transferred 

to  (lie  American  Arni\    u.heii  the  Tinted 
States  entered  the  war. 
Allied  aviators  bring  down   48  German 


machines  and  drop  74  tons  of  bombs  in 
the  day's  fighting. 


THE    ITALIAN    AND    ALBANIAN   FRONTS 

August  13. — Geneva  reports  that  the  Aus- 
trians  are  moving  immense  stores  and 
troops  in  the  direction  of  Italy,  and  are 
expected  shortly  to  attempt  another  of- 
fensive. The  Austro-Swiss  frontier  has 
been  closed  since  last  Saturday. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

August  8. — The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  credits 
America  with  being  "the  head  of  the 
Allied  war-machine,"  and  declares  our 
war-spirit  is  greater  than  Europe  has 
ever  known. 

Reports  reaching  Washington  state  that 
food-supplies  in  Berlin  and  other  cities 
of  Germany  have  reached  the  lowest 
state  of  shortage  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  four  years  ago. 

August  9. — A  dispatch  from  Bern  states 
that  nineteen  German  officers,  including 
General  von  Planits,  two  major-gener- 
als, and  four  colonels  have  been  retired 
for  failure  to  stop  the  Allied  offensive. 

An  increase  of  116  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
bread  has  caused  further  unrest  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  of  Austria,  accord- 
ing to  advices  received  in  Zurich. 

Dr.  Richard  von  Kiihlmann,  former 
German  Foreign  Minister,  predicts  the 
collapse  of  the  pan-German  majority, 
and  the  fall  of  Chancellor  von  Hertling. 
says  a  dispatch  from  Bern. 

The  Arbeiter  Zeitung.  of  Vienna,  publishes 
a  Socialist  resolution  calling  upon 
Austria  to  democratize  herself. 

August  10. — It  is  officially  reported  from 
Berlin  that  the  bread-ration  will  be 
increased  three  and  one-half  ounces 
weekly,  with  a  rise  in  price. 

Amsterdam   reports   that   Bavaria   is   to 
•  take  more  stringent  measures  to  protect 
her  food-supply. 

The  Fremdenblatt,  of  Vienna,  protests 
against  the  impression  created  by  the 
recent  Italian  air-raid,  when  mani- 
festoes Avere  dropt.  The  manifestoes 
changed  hands  for  as  much  as  20  crowns 
($4)  apiece,  so  keenly  were  they  in 
demand. 

"The  most  serious  reverse  of  the  war." 
is  the  Pan-German  Deutsche  Zeitung' s 
description  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Picardy  Allied  offensive. 

August  13. — Two  Germans,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and  Prince 
William  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
are  the  only  announced  candidates  tot- 
King  of  Finland.  The  election,  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  Landtag,  will  be 
held  in  September. 

A  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  states  thai- 
there  were  serious  dist  urbances.  amount- 
ing almost  to  mutiny,  among  the  Ger- 
man troops  retreating  from  the  Manic 
salient. 

FOREIGN 

August  9.  Arthur  Henderson.  British 
labor  leader,  and  three  colleagues  have 

been  refused  passports  to  Switzerland, 
where  they  planned  to  confer  with 
neutral  Socialists. 

British  start  inquiry  into  the  British 
Cellulose  Company  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  American  company,  is 
saitl  to  have  made  5,700  per  cent,  profit 
on  munition  products. 

August  12.  A  dispatch  from  Peking  states 
that  the  Chinese  Governments  con- 
tract with  Japan  for  a  loan  of  80,000,000 

\.n     in     gold     has     been     signed,     after 

hesitation,  In  the  President.  The 
governments  concerned  arc  maintain- 
ing secrecy.  The  loan,  it  is  said. 
\  iolat*  ments  with  America  and 

the  consortorium. 
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DOMESTIC 

August  (>. — Former  (iov.  Joseph  W.  Folk- 
wins  in  the  primaries  the  Damoor&tio 
senatorial  aomination  ill  Missouri  over 
Senator  Xenophoo  I*.  Willies,  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Gardner  to  till  oul  the 

term  of  the  late  Senator  Win.  J.  Stone. 

Gov.    Arthur    Capper,    running    in    the 
primaries  against  ex-Gov.  \V.  R.  Stubbs, 

Charles  L.  Scott,  and  ex-Senator 
Joseph  L.  BristOW,  receives  the  Ue- 
pubhoan  senatorial  nomination  in  Kan- 
sas. Henry  J.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Wichita  lit  neon,  now  in  France  for  the 
Y.  M.  ('.  A.,  receives  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  nomination  in  the  same 
Stale. 

Augusl  8.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion,   after    exhaustive    investigation, 

recommends  that  the  Government  com- 
mandeer and  operate  lor  the  public 
benefil  stock-yards,  cold -storage  plants. 
warehouses,  and  refrigerator  and  cattle 
cars.  The  power  of  the  five  large 
packing-houses,  Swift,  Armour,  Morris, 
Cudahy,  and  Wilson,  "has  been  and  is 
being  unfairly  and  illegally  used," 
according  to  the  report. 

August  9. — Automobile  manufacturers  are 
warned  by  the  War  Industries  Board 
that  there  will  be  "little,  if  any,  of  the 
materials  required  for  the  construction 
of  passenger-cars,"  and  advised  to  get 
their  factories  on  war-work  not  later 
than  January  1,  1919. 

Of  55,587  army  rain-coats  examined, 
among  those  bought  and  stored  in  New 
York  for  immediate  shipment  to  Persh- 
ing's Army,  28-,625  have  been  found 
unfit.  Employees  of  the  Kenyon 
Raincoat  Company  are  to  be  tried  on 
.    September  5. 

August  10. — Charles  Schwab  calls  the 
concrete  ship  an  experiment,  and  says 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  plunge  in  the 
building  of  them. 

August  11. — Attorney-General  Lewis,  of 
New  York,  who  developed  the  proofs 
on  which  Bolo  Pasha  was  shot  in  Paris, 
makes  public  affadavits  on  the  relation 
of  Bolo,  Count  von  Bernstorff,  and 
William    Randolph  Hearst. 

August  12. — Thirty-eight  women,  repre- 
senting the  National  Woman's  party, 
the  radical  wing  of  the  suffragists,  are 
arrested  in  the  course  of  a  demonstra- 
tion in  Washington. 


The  Professor's  Trouble. — The  professor 

was  walking  down  the  street  when  acci- 
dentally he  allowed  one  foot  to  drop  in  the 
dry  gutter.  Thinking  deeply  on  some  ob- 
scure subject,  he  unconsciously  continued 
walking  with  One  foot  on  the  sidewalk  and 
the  other  in  the  gutter.  A  friend,  seeing 
him,  stopt  and  said: 

"Good  morning,  professor.  How  are 
you  feeling  this  morning?  " 

"Well,"  said  the  professor,  "when  I 
I. 'ft  home  this  morning  I  was  feeling  quite 
all  right,  but  during  the  lasl  few  minutes  1 
notice  1  have  a  limp  in  my  left  leg." — 
Atlanta    Journal. 


Handing  It  Back. — American  tourists 
who  are  shaky  as  to  their  French  have 
often  been  embarrassed  by  the  voluble 
replies  which  their  carefully  studied  phrases 
bring  forth  from  French  lips.  Just  now 
the  tables  are  frequently  turned,  and  the 
Frenchman  or  woman  is  puzzled  by  the 
fluent  American  vernacular.     An  example: 

Y  an'kek  Trooper — "  Parly-voo  English, 
mademoiselle?" 

French  Maid — "  Yes,  a  vairl  leetle." 

Y  inkee  Trooper — "  Good  work!  Bay, 
could  you  put  me  wise  where  I  could  line 
up  against  some  good  eats  in  this  burg?  " 
— Chicago  Newt. 
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Women  In  the  Industries 
Brin&  New  Problems 

WAR-TIME  conditions  have  brought  lar£e  numbers  of  &irls  and  women 
to  nearly  all  industries,  many  of  which  offered  them  no  place  before. 
This  advent  of  the  women  into  America's  factory  life,  on  a  greater  scale, 
has  created  new  problems  for  factory  heads. 

'Standard"  Equipment  for  Factories 


One  of  these  problems  is  a  need  for 
improved  sanitary  conditions;  for 
cleaner  surroundings,  particularly  in 
wash-rooms;  for  better  plumbing;  all 
of  these  bein&  in  keeping  with  what 
the  woman  worker  naturally  deserves 
and  requires. 


In  "Factory  Sanitation,"  executives 
and  managers  will  find  suggestions  in 
line  with  their  sanitary  needs.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
Industrial  heads  who  are  confronted 
by  the  Housing  problem  should  know 
the  completeness  of  '«§tandarcf  'service. 


"Standard"  Plumbinfc  Fixtures  for  the  Home  for  Bath.  Kitchen  and  Laundry- 
are  fully  described  in  a  separate  catalogue  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
If  you  intend  to  build,  remodel  or  install  new  fixtures  be  sure  to  write  for  it. 

Standard  cSanitatra  Iflfe.  Co. ,  Pittsburgh 


Permanent  Exhibits  in  These  Cities: 


NEW  YORK 3  5   W.   3  1  ST 

NEWYORK  (EX.  DEPT.  )  .  50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186    DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA...  12  15  WALNUT 
WASHINGTON. SOUTHERN  BLDG. 
"PITTSBURGH.  .439-449   WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

'CHICAGO 14-30  N.  PEORIA 

*ST.  LOUIS 810  N.   SECOND 

CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

'TOLEDO 311-321    ERIE 

'COLUMBUS.  .243-255  S.  THIRD 
'CANTON..  .1  106  2ND  ST.  N.  E. 
'YOUNGSTOWN.458  W.  FEDERAL 

'WHEELING 3120-30  JACOB 

*ERIE 1  2  8  W.  TWELFTH 


"altoona 918  1  1  th 

•milwaukee 95  w.  water  st. 

san  francisco..  149- 55  bluxome 

*los  angeles 671  mesouit 

'louisville 319  w.  main 

•nashville  ...  31  5  tenth  ave.  s. 

•new  orleans 84  6  baronne 

•houston preston  i.  smith 

•oallas 1200-1206  jackson 

*san  antonio 22  losoya 

•fort  worth,. 828-830  monroe 

kansas  city ridge  arcade 

■Toronto,  can.. 59  e.  Richmond 
♦hamilton,  can..  20  w.  jackson 
detroit  office.  hammond  bldg. 
chicago  office. . . .  karpen  bldg. 


Wholesale  Houses 

In  the  cities  marked  thus 
(*)  at  the  center  of  this 
pafee  there  are"<$tandard" 
Wholesale  Houses  car- 
rying in  stock  complete 
lines  of 

Supplies  and  Tools 

for  Mills,  Mines  and  Fac- 
tories also  the  Water, 
Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  In- 
dustries. Write  to  or  call 
upon  the  nearest  whole- 
sale house. 

Standard  Sanitary 

Mfg.  Co. 


■■■■'      "'I 


One  of  four  wash  and  locker  rooms  of  American  Can  Co.  works  at  Maywood,  Illinois— 
Standard"  equipped.  Each  contains  ten  6-foot  Hamton  wash  sinks  (F-6459);  39  Ejector 
sect,  operating  closets,  ■with  oil-regulated  valve  in  integral  pocket;  6  Vitreous  china  wall 
fountains  (F-2545I.  W.  H.  Lester,  Supt.  of  all  construction  for  American  Can  Co.  W.  A. 
Bun&e,  Installing  Plumber,  Oak  Park,  111. 
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CLASSIFIED 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


WANTED  IDEAS.  -Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  o(  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1, 000,000  in  prizes  ol- 
lered.  Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Out  Four  Guide  hooks  fiee. 
Patents  advertised  tree.  \i>tor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  7.r.9  Ninth,  Washington,  1).  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PRO!  ECT»   Advice  and 
books  free.      Highest    references.      Kest   re- 
sults.    Send    s  k  e  t  c  li  or   model    for   search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

YOUR  IDEA  WANTED.  Patent  Your  In- 
vention. I'll  helpyOU  mark  I  it.  Send  for  4 
pee  hooks,  list  ol  patent  Inner--,  hundreds  of 
ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patents  ad- 
verti-ed  free.  RICHARD  B  OWEN, Patent 
Lawy?r.  4.5  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  227S-V  W'oohvor.h  Bldg.,  New  Voik. 

SALESMEN   WANTED 

WE  MAKE  SPECIAL  CONTRACTS  for 
exclusive  territory  with  high  class  educated 
men  who  may  earn  $3000  to  ffSOOO  yearly 
selling  our  Visual  Instruction  Equipment  to 
schools  and  libraries.  References  and  cash 
deposit  guarantee  required.  I  nderuood  & 
Cnderwood,  Dept.  C,  417  5th  Ave.,  N.  V. 


TRAVEL 


Safeguard 

your  money  whenever 
you  travel  —  on  your 
vacation  and  motor 
trips,  business  or  plea- 
sure.    Carry 

Hmcrican  iBipress 
{Travelers  cheques 

Sold  in  denominations  of 
$10— $20— $50— $100— $200 

Ask  for  them  at 

American  Express  Offices 

or  at  Banks 


THE    LIGHT    OF    ASIA 

Or  The  Great  Renunciation 

bj  Sir  Bohrin  Arnold.  The  lifi  and  teaching  of 
(lautama,  founder  of  Buddhiam,  told  in  English  verse. 
4to,  mamla.  82  pp.    !'">  cents;  bj  mail,  ^s  cents. 

1  link  x  \\  agnails  Company,  354-60  Fourth  At*,,  N.  X. 


How  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan  Helps 

The  Partial  Payment  Plan  enables  you  to 

Buy  investment  stocks  and  bonds — 

1  share  or  more  or  a  $100  bond  or 
more— 

For  an  initial  payment  ranging  from 
$10  upward — 

For  monthly  payments  of  $5  and 
upward. 

You  can  get  a  good  income  while  paying 
for  securities  as  well  as  after  you  have 
paid  for  them. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-9 
"Partial  Payment  Plan" 

John  Mukr  &  To. 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  V 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MORTGAGE  DUJNLKj 

DENOMINATIONS*10O,*500*I000. 


Bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  farms  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 
We  have     loaned   over    $3,000,000.00 
without  a  cent  of  loss  to  any  investor. 
v  Bonds   mature  in  2,  3.  and   5  years  and 
can  be  had  in  denominations  of  $100.00, 
$500.00  and   $1000.00 — interest  payable 
semi-annually. 

AURELIUS-SW ANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Assets  over  $400,000.00 
31  State  National  Bank  Building 
;  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 


Just  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle. 
Nothing  to  pet  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives      heel  and  toe  action," 

just    like    a   barber    strops    a 

razor.  , 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for    booklet.     State    make   of 

razor, 
urke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  2S9,  Dayton,  O. 
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;SERVICES]MK100fMlO* 

;    1,  2  or  3  Stars    (state    which)  with  Catalog  of 

I    Cards  and   Novelties  for   Soldiers,  Nurses,  Etc. 

Dealers  Wanted. 

;    ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASF  .292.  Causeway  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


PEET'S 

TRIANGLE  PAPER  CLIP 

Patented  May  22nd,  IQ17 
The  careful  business  manager  who  considers 
cost  and  efficiency  finds  PEET'S  PATENT 
CLIP  with  the  CRIMP  is  jusl  another  step 
toward  100  per  cent,  office  efficiency.  Write 
for  samples  and  price?.  ,fl£»- 

PEET  BROTHERS 
618-20  Cherry  St.,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Venus  pencils 

17  Decrees-All    Perfect 

Set  the,  standard  lgy  which 
all  pencils  are  Judged 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO..N.V. 


LITERARY  DIGEST  SCHOOLS 

are  all  a  honestly  represented.  To  set  forth 
1  In  advantages  of  a  school  known  to  be  trust- 
worthyv  is  (a.»siniplel  matter?  To  name  the 
school  where1  your  child  m.iv  have  a  particular 
course  or  training  requires  (more  thought. 
if  you  want  Information  based 

on  experience,  writs   «<>   th«   Principals 

of    Che    m  lionls,    or    1  oiisull 

THE  LI  FERAR  Y  DIGEST  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


FEDERAL   WIRE   CONTROL   AND   THE 
COMPANY  STOCKHOLDERS 

THE  taking  over  by  the  Government  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  compa- 
nies has  involved  capital  interests  affecting 
some  200,000  persons  who  are  the  stock- 
holders. At  the  same  time,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist  that 
this  action  "is  likely  to  prove  a  much  more 
simple  matter  than  was  the  taking  over 
of  the  railroads,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
control  of  wire  communications  in  this 
country  is  much  more  thoroughly  cen- 
tralized." The  total  capital  investment 
in  these  companies  is,  in  round  figures,  a 
little  short  of  a  billion  dollars,  or  approxi- 
mately one-eighteenth  as  great  as  the 
capital  investment  involved  ;in  the  seizure 
of  the  railroads.  The  railroads  represent 
ninety  great  systems  and  a  multitude  of 
lesser  roads,  but  "virtually  nine-tenths  of 
the  total  organization  of  wire  communica- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  comprised  in 
three  companies — the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Mac- 
kay  Companies,  the  holding  company  own- 
ing all  the  stock  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company."  These  three  companies 
represent  a  total  capitalization,  in  stock 
and  bonded  indebtedness,  of  $940,647,327, 
their  ownership  being  divided  among  close 
to  200,000  stockholders.  Other  aspects 
of  the  conditions  affected  by  the  changes 
are  set  forth  in  the  same  paper: 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  the 
preliminary  discussions  which  led  up*  to  the 
President's  act  in  commandeering  the  wires, 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  telegraph 
systems,  the  telephone  system  being 
ignored  almost  entirely,  the  seizure  of  the 
telephone  -  lines  involves  a  far  greater 
physical  property,  a  much  greater  capital 
investment,  a  larger  force  of  employees,  a 
greater  number  of  stockholders,  and  a 
wider  public  than  is  involved  in  the  taking 
of  the  two  major  telegraph  companies 
put  together. 

"Of  the  total  capitalization  of  the  three 
big  companies,  of  $940,647,327,  the  sum  of 
$717,486,200,  or  roughly  80  per  cent., 
represents  the  capitalization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv 
alone.  Of  the  remainder,  $131,780,727 
represents  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union,  and  $91,380,400  that  of  the  Mackay 
Companies.  In  the  case  of  the  two  latter, 
moreover,  at  least  an  appreciable  fraction 
of  the  capitalization  represents  those  com- 
panies' foreign  cable  properties,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  commandeering  order, 
whereas  the  entire  plant  of  the  telephone 
company  is  included.  In  addition,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany owns,  outright  or  through  its  sub- 
sidiaries, 22,770,582  miles  of  wire,  and 
10,798,198  service  stations,  whereas  the 
two  telegraph  companies  together  have 
less  than  5,000,000  miles  of  wire  iii  their 
land  system  and  about  50,000  stations. 
The  operating  income  of  the  telephone 
company  is  about  twice  as  greal  as  that 
of  the  two  other  companies  put    together. 

"The  capitalization  of  the  American 
Telephone    and    Telegraph    Company    is 

divided  as  follows:  Capital  Stock  out- 
standing, $442,186,800;  bonds  outstanding, 
$227,.")")  I. ()(•<);  outstanding  bonds  of  sub- 
sidiary companies  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
$7, 7l.">, 000;  notes  Oi  subsidiary  companies 
indorsed  l.v  parent  company,  $40,000,000. 
Of  these  obligations,  the  $40,000,000  of 
notes,  and  $44,500,000  of  the  bonds,  were 
issued  within  the  last  two  months,  about 
stio, ooo, (MM)  of  ti„.  proceeds  being  intended 
lor  employment   in  additions,  extensions, 


new  equipment,  etc.  This  work  will  pre- 
sumably go  forward  under  Government 
direction. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com  pan  v 
has  $99,786,727  of  capital  stock  out- 
standing, and  $31,994,000  of  bonds.  The 
Mackay  Companies,  unlike  the  other  two, 
is  not  a  corporation,  but  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
and  is  a  holding  company,  pure  and  simple, 
having  no  operating  equipment  of  its  own. 
but  owning  all  the  capital  stock  of  102 
subsidiary  corporations,  most  of  them  on 
land  being  included  in  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  system.  Inasmuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  takes  over  only  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  it  is 
possible  that  the  result  will  be  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Mackay  Companies.  If  so,  the 
event  will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 
Ever  since  its  formation  in  1903  this  com- 
pany has  been  operated  as  a  strictly  private 
affair,  apparently  on  the  theory  that  the 
public  has  no  right  or  claim  to  know  any- 
thing of  its  operations.  Its  annual  re- 
ports give  only  the  round  figures  of  income 
and  dividends  paid,  altho  it  is  known  that 
its  income,  representing  as  it  does  only 
dividends  of  the  subsidiary  companies, 
gives  no  indication  of  their  earnings.  No 
information  whatever  has  ever  been  vouch- 
safed the  public  regarding  the  affairs, 
capitalization,  earnings,  etc.,  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  result  of  Government 
control  may  be  the  publication  of  the 
status  of  this  company. 

"It  was  only  this  year  that  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  finally 
completed  a  process  of  acquiring  all  the 
capital  stock  of  its  more  than  a  score  of 
subsidiary  companies,  a  process  initiated 
in  1910.  Before  that  it  had  been  content 
to  own  only  a  majority  of  stock  in  the 
companies.  The  last  company  to  be  thus 
completely  absorbed  was  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
company's  books,  on  December  31.  1917.. 
showed  86,599  individual  stockholders,  of 
whom  the  largest  single  group,  owning 
126,926  shares  of  stock,  is  composed  of  the 
company's  own  employees,  who  purchased 
their  holdings  on  an  instalment  plan 
worked  out  by  the  management.  This  fact 
produces,  under  Government  control,  an 
anomaly  which  did  not  exist  in  the  rail- 
road situation,  at  least  to  any  great  extent, 
for  these  employees  are  now  Government 
servants,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  part 
owners  of  the  property,  are  interested  in 
the  negotiations  which  must  be  entered 
upon  for  compensation  for  its  taking  over. 
Jt  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  of  the  widely 
distributed  telephone  stock,  more  than  half 
the  small  holdings  appear  in  the  nanus  oi' 
women.  About  98  per  cent,  of  it  is  held 
in  the  United  States. 

"The  question  of  compensation  of  the 
wire  companies  raises  some  highly  interest- 
ing questions.  The  President's  proclama- 
tion gave  no  indication  of  the  basis  upon 
which    il    would   be   negotiated,    but    it    did 

state  that  fixt  charges  were  to  hi'  paid  and 
dividends  maintained  at  the  usual  rate. 
This  lasi  proviso  apparently  is  a  piece  of 
good  luck  for  the  Western  Union,  for.  onlj 
a  few    mouths   ago,  ils  directors  placed  the 

stock  upon  a  regular  basis  of  7  percent,  per 

annum.  In  1917  dividends  were  paid 
at  the  rate  of  .V1,  per  cent,  regular,  and  1 
per  cent,  extra,  and  in  1916  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  while  earlier  than  that  the 
rale  had  been  onh  I',  per  ecu' .  The 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
panv has  paid  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its 
stock  without  a  break  for  ten  years.  The 
Macks.}  Companies  pays  1  percent,  on* its 

I  10,000,000  "<  Cumulative  preferred  stock, 
and  6  per  eeni.  per  annum  on  it-  $41,- 
380, 100  of  common. 

"While  it  may  be  a  far-fetched  assump- 
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OUR  "BRIDGE  TO  EUROPE" 

IS  80%  SOUTHERN  LUMBER 

VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  DIXIES  WONDERFUL 
FORESTS   IN  AMERICA'S   BIG  WAR   PROGRAM 

The  Southern  States  supplied  the    United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  EIGHTY  percent  of  the  lumber  needed  last  year  for 

building  ships,  cantonments,  airplanes,  docks,  warehouses,  etc. 


In    other    words,     eighty 

percent  of  the  Hundreds  of  Mil- 
lions of  Dollars  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  lumber  went  right  into  the  pockets 
of  Southern  people,  making  them  richer  than 
ever  and  immensely  increasing  their  buying 
capacity. 

Records  of  six  active  lum- 
ber bureaus  that  maintain  offices 
in  Washington  show  deliveries  in  1917 
to  the  Government  as  follows: 


Supply  Bureau 
Georgia- Florida  Emergency  Bureau 
Alabama-Mississippi  Emergency  Bureau 
North  Carolina  Emergency  Bureau 
Southern  Pine  Emergency  Bureau  . 

Total  from  the  SOUTH        .... 
Total  from  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 


I. umber  Feet 

308,800,000 

45,000,000 

318,000,000 

1,155,521,878 

1,827,321,878 
444,000,000 

2,271,321,878 


While  the  South's  contri- 
bution of  lumber  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  great,  it  represented  only 
a  small  part  of  the  Southern  lumber  actually 
produced, for  in  1917  the  Southern  States  pro- 
duced 19,388,000,000  feet  of  lumber— 54  per- 
cent ot  the  whole  lumber  cut  of  the  country. 

Of  the  first  thirteen  States 

producing  over  a  billion  feet, 
eight  were  in  the  South. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  New* 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida   Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 


GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday 

American 
Atlanta  Journal 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  Newi 
Savannah  Press 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Times 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 


Dixieland  is  reaping  boun- 
tifully as  a  result  of  her  patriotic 

energy  in  speeding  up  production.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  IN  EXCESS  of  previous 
years  from  Southern  farm  crops !  Billions  from 
Southern  cotton — cotton  is  three  times  as 
high  as  three  years  ago !  Billions  from  South- 
ern lumber  and  Southern  minerals — a  result 
of  intensified  production!  Billions  from 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  thousands  of  Southern 
workers  in  the  new  Southern  shipyards  and 
new  Southern  munition  plants  and  for  feed- 
ing the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  in 
Southern  camps  and  aviation  fields! 

Can  you  realize  what  this 

stupendous  increase  of  revenue 
means  to  the  Southerner  individually  ? 

Think    of    the    potential 

purchasing  power  created  by 
having  such  enormous  sums  of  money 
— and  what  can  be  done  with  it  in  buying 
Liberty  Bonds,  building  bank  accounts  and 
purchasing  automobiles  and  all  the  other 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life  so  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us ! 

Can't  you  realize  what  a 

tempting  field  the  South  now  is 
for  an  extensive  advertising  campaign 
— in  the  South' s  favorite  periodicals — the 
daily  newspapers,  the  papers  that  always 
produce  results?  The  opportunity  is  before 
vou  for  profitable  publicity. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 

Asheville  Times 

Charlotte      Newt.       &       Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 


SOUTH  CAROLINA   (Cont.) 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis  News-Scimitar 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  & 
American 


PREPARED  BY  MASSENGALE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY.  ATLANTA,  GA 
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LOOK!   ] 

There's  Where 
Our  Boys 
Are  Driving 
the  Germans 
Back! 


LIBERTY  MAP  of  the  World  War  ( 


4ft.4in.Wide,\ 
3  ft.  6  in.  High  J 


A  Clear  and  Thrilling  Picture 

The  wonderful  LITERARY  DIGEST  LIB- 
ERTY MAP  shows  at  a  glance  how  far  the 
Huns  have  advanced;  how  much  territory  they 
occupy,  the  area  of  their  latest  "drives";  where 
our  own  American  armies,  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  our  Allies,  are  fighting  on  the  great  Battle 
Line  of  Liberty,  and  makes  plain  the  mighty 
task  which  confronts  America, —  the  task  of 
honor  which  our  soldiers  are  fulfilling,  gloriously,  over 
there,— the  task  in  which  everyone  of  us  at  home  must 
bear  a  patriot's  part. 

Every  Day  That  Great  Battle  Line  in 
France  Means  More  to  Us 

More  keenly  than  ever  we  want  to  see  it, 

and  to  watch  every  change  in  it.  Our  own 
boys  are  fighting  there  in  the  greatest  battles  of 
history.  The  Huns  are  hurling  against  that  line 
their  most  tremendous  assaults.  The  world  is 
waiting,  tensely.  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Scotch- 
men, Irishmen,  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  Itali- 
ans, Canadians,  and  Americans  are  fighting, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  along  that  great  battle-line  of  Red, 
White,  and  Blue,  and  are  saying  to  the  German  hordes, 
"Back!  You  shall  not  pass!" 

If  Someone  You  Love  Is  in  France 

this  LIBERTY  MAP  will  bring  you  into  closer 
touch  with  him  and  help  you  to  followhis  career. 
When  a  letter  comes  from  your  boy,  or  your 
friend,  telling  of  the  battle,  you  will  study  the 
Liberty  Map,  and  picture  it  all  out,  as  he  tells 
you  where  he  has  been  inaction.  Andthefamily 
will  gather  around  that  map,  eagerly,  to  pick  out 
the  places.  Or,  perhaps,  the  men  in  the  office, 
or  the  shop,  or  your  neighbors  will  crowd  around  you 
at  you  point  to  the  spots  made  dear  to  you  by  the  pres- 
ence and  the  bravery  of  your  boy. 

"It  Was  There  My  Boy  Went  Over  the  Top !" 

"  It   was    there,    with    a    raiding    party,    he 
bombed  the   Hun  trenches!     It  was  there  he 


brought  in  a  wounded  comrade  !  It  was  there 
he  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre !  It  is  there  I'll 
pin  an  American  flag  for  my  boy,  where  he 
can  see  it  when  he  comes  home."  How 
meaningless  will  be  the  letters  from  France 
without  the  LIBERTY  MAP  to  interpret  them.  How 
useless  to  try  to  understand  the  newspaper  dispatches 
without  it. 

And  When  the  Boys  Come  Home 

what  an  endless  source  of  satisfaction  it  will  be 
as  the  family  gathers  around  it  while  the  young 
veteran  from  France  points  out  all  the  places 
which  meant  so  much  to  him,  and  traces  out 
the  campaigns  in  which  he  fought.  What  ex- 
citing stories  he  will  have  to  tell,  and  how  this 
wonderful  LIBERTY  MAP  will  help  him  tell 
them,  and  you  to  understand  and  enjoy  them! 
The  LIBERTY  MAP  will  be  a  treasured  thing  in  your 
home  to  keep  in  a  place  of  honor  and  to  hand  down  to 
the  next  generation. 

An  Index  of  More  Than  12,000  Places 

is  supplied  with  each  map.  It  is  bound  in  a 
separate  booklet  with  handsome  war  covers, 
and  is  packed  with  the  folded  map,  in  a  strong 
square  envelop  pouch  which  can  be  used  as  a  permanent 
container  for  both. 

In  Addition  to  the  Western  War  Area 

is  a  complete  insert  map  of  the  whole  field  of  oper- 
ations, showing  Russia,  the  British  Isles,  Spain, 
the  Balkans,  the  Italian  Front,  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Mesopotamian  campaign. 

Railroads  and  Highways 

and  thousands  of  cities,  towns,  fortresses,  hills, 
and  other  places  of  military  importance  are 
shown  with  special  care  to  secure  completeness,  con- 
venience, and  legibility. 

The  Limits  of  the  Submarine  Blockade 

are  shown  as  well  as  the  route  of  the  Air  Raids 
which  will  be  increasing  rapidly  in  number  and 


importance  as  the  great  new  fleets  of  airplanes, 
now  building,  go  into  action. 

Coal  and  Iron  Areas 

A  special  insert  map  is  provided,  showing  the 
coal  and  iron  areas  in  the  countries  included  in 
the  large  map,  and  their  relation  to  the  abilities 
of  the  opposing  nations  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  Coloring  of  the  Liberty  Map 

is  strikingly  graphic  and  significant.  The  coun- 
tries are  clearly  differentiated  and  all  boundaries 
are  made  very  plain.  The  great  Battle  Line  of 
Liberty,  marking  the  positions  of  the  American  and 
Allied  armies  is  shown  in  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

It  Will  Be  a  Great  Satisfaction  to  You 

and  an  inspiration  to  your  family,  or  to  those 
who  are  working  in  your  place  of  business,  or 
to  those  who  call  at  your  office  to  see  day  by 
day,  this  unusual  and  eloquent  LITERARY 
DIGEST  LIBERTY  MAP  displayed  conspicuously 
on  your  wall  telling  its  wonderful  story  of  the  great 
fight  for  freedom. 

What  a  Picture  It  Presents! 

It  is  the  only  map  which  gives  the  American 
people  a  vivid  visualization  of  the  great  war  to 
which  this  Nation  is  committed,  and  thus  is 
calculated  to  rouse  their  patriotism  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  and  intensify  their  determination 
to  see  the  war  through  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion. It  shows  how  a  black  cloud  of  fright  - 
fulness  and  terror  has  been  thrust  across 
Europe  by  the  savage  Hun;  how  it  has  en- 
veloped a  large  section  of  Sunny  France, 
threatening  Paris  itself,  and  all  but  a  small 
part  of  Belgium ;  how  it  has  swept  over  whole 
nations,  scattering  death  and  ruin  in  its  wake. 
But  now,  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  where 
men  are  still  free,  the  Armies  of  Liberty  have 
gathered  at  the  "Frontier  of  Freedom,  "  and  are 
battling  to  drive  back  the  savage  hordes. 


FROM  THE  HIGHEST  AUTHORITY  ON  MAPS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

"I  have  received  the  Literary  Digest  Liberty  Map  and  have  examined  it  carefully. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  every  respect  and  is  by  all  odds  the  best  that  I  have  seen. 
The  (hading  scheme  is  graphic  indeed,  showing  at  a  glance  the  track  of  the  Hun  in  his 
effort  to  crush  civilization  under  his  cruel  inhuman  control.  Each  home  from  which 
has  gone  a  father,  a  son,  a  husband,  or  a  brother  would  certainly  appreciate  a  copy  of 
your  Liberty  Map,  as  would  those  who  can  not  go.  By  all  means  try  to  put  one  in  each 
home."— B.  B.  Marshall,  Chief  Geographer,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington. 


SECRETARY   OF   STATE    ROBERT    LANSING    CONGRATULATES 
THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 

'The  Liberty  Map  is  a  most  excellent  and,  therefore,  most  valu- 
able map  for  anyone  who  watches  from  day  to  day  the  progress  of 
military  events  on  the  Western  Front.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  The  Literary 
Digest  upon  its  enterprise  in  issuing  a  map  of  this  sort  which  will  be  of  very'  real 
interest  to  the  many  thousands  who  have  an   opportunity  to  see  it." 


Moderate    Prices  —  Money-  Back  Guarantee        ACT   QUICKLY— Use  This    Coupon 


THE  LIBERTY  MAP  is  made  to  last.  You  may  have  it  on  fine  quality,  durable, 
bond  paper;  price  $2.7$,  with  Index.  Or  on  indestructible  map  cloth;  price  >4.$o. 
with  Index.  Each  Map,  with  Index,  is  packed  in  a  square  envelop  pouch — ;i  ^.u<- 
.ind  convenient  permanent  container. 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  unquestioned  superiority  of  this  wonderful  Map  th.it  we 
will  refund  your  money  if  the  Map  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  Orders  ate 
pouring  in  by  the  thousands  every  day — therefore — 

SEND    THE    COUPON    TO-DAY 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


■    PUNK  *•  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    •  -;   rtoFomH 

Send  mt.earriat*  prepaid,   1'hr  Literary  Digest  UBBLRTV  HAP, with  tmdex, 
I    ttylt  I  ha-.t  marked  with  an  X  fa  iht  (oUowing  list.    I  <■«./.>><•  thr  tpo\  i  tad  prim 
Pins  Quality  Bond  /'.i/vr  Edition,  rrur  < 
D    Bast  Quality  Hap  Cloth  Edition,  Prita  $4 


tiu 


><!»«•  
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Citu  or   7<mc/i  Stntt 

•  Sum*  of  U>*  May  Cloth  KJItlon  ar.  routH  with  Black  Wood  Hollar,  mad  Uancar 
I  If  rou  «Ub  Oil  .1,1..  i.nltU  W 


i  ion  that  the  compensation  of  the  wire 
companies  will  be  fixt  upon  the  same 
general  basis  as  that  of  the  railroads — that 
of  the  average  operating  income  for  three 
years  prior  to  their  taking  over — it  may  be 
worth  while  noting  what  the  income  of  each 
company  has  been.  The  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telograph's  net  operating  in- 
come for  1915,  1916,  and  1917  averaged 
$44,933,776;  that  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  for  the  same  three  years,  $12,- 
534,326,  and  that  of  the  Mackay  Com- 
panies, $4,425,324.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  the  two  latter,  part  at  least  of  this  in- 
come, if  not  the  greater  part,  eame  from 
their  cable  service." 

NO  WOOL— AT  LEAST  NEXT  YEAR 

"Prospects  of  no  wool  this  year  and, 
without  a  doubt,  a  certainty  of  none  next 
year  for  manufacturing  into  civilian  cloth- 
ing, unless  an  unforeseen  way  is  found  for  re- 
st oring  the  volume  of  imported  wool  to  nor- 
mal," is  the  condition  in  which,  according 
to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  woolen- 
cloth  manufacturing  industry  finds  itself. 

It  is  now  about  four  months  since  the  first 
warning  was  given  that  this  situation  had 
arisen.  The  Government  at  that  time  was 
forced  to  commandeer  stocks  in  and  arriv- 
ing at  markets,  and  to  place  government 
control  over  the  supply  flowing  into  the 
country  from  foreign  sources,  which  was 
sharply  diminishing.  When  the  war  emer- 
gency forced  the  country  to  use  every 
available  bit  of  shipping  to  transport  war- 
materials  tt>  and  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  ships  engaged  in  bringing  wool 
from  Australia  and  other  sheep-raising 
countries  were  converted  into  war-cargo 
carriers.  Ships  were  then  the  crux  of  the 
American  war-program,  and  in  consequence 
wool  imports  "fell  to  barely  a  perceptible 
stream,  as  did  hundreds  of  other  com- 
modities vastly  important  to  the  rapid 
construction  of  an  efficient  war-making 
machine."  Moreover,  until  a  sufficient 
amount  of  tonnage  is  put  upon  the  sea  to 
care  for  both  government  war  -  require- 
ments and  for  the  usual  needs  of  civilian 
life  for  woolen  clothing,  "all  estimates  of 
the  American  armed  forces  for  wool  with 
which  its  sailors  and  soldiers  must  be 
clothed  will  be  given  preference." 

Only  in  case  a  surplus  remains  after  the 
war  -  requirements  have  been  filled  will 
there  be  any  apportionments  made  among 
manufacturers  of  civilian  clothing.  Should 
the  available  supply  be  entirely  consumed 
in  outfitting  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
country  would  have  to  be  content  to  wear 
its  old  clothes  or  clothing  made  from 
cotton.  So  serious  is  the  situation  that  it 
has  been  formally  laid  before  the  woolen- 
cloth  manufacturers  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  the  Journal  of  Commerce  writer 
adds: 

"Officials  are  frank  in  admitting  that, 
as  indicated  by  the  Government's  vast 
war-program  and  the  necessary  amount 
of  wool  needed  for  uniforms,  there  is 
scarcely  a  chance  that  any  surplus  of  any 
size  will  be  left  of  this  year's  supply  for 
civilian  clothiers.  This*  admission  they 
broaden,  and  declare  that  there  is  still  a 
less  chance  that  a  civilian  wool  allotment 
will  be  made  after  next  year's  supply,  un- 
less the  preponderance  of  ships  is  pro- 
duced to  permit  resumption  of  unrestricted 
wool  importation." 


Thoughtful  Man.— Wife  (at  the  sea- 
shore)— "  Whv  do  vou  alwavs  bathe  with 
the  hotel  help?  " 

Htjb — "  I  may  get  a  chance  to  rescue  a 
cook  to  take  home  with  us." — Boston 
Transcript. 
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III  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communication  a. 


"A.  V.  K,"  Tccumsch,  Neb. — "Please  criti- 
cize the  use  of  'Rev.  Blank,'  e.g.,  'Rev.  Blank 
conducted  the  funeral.'  It  is  very  common  in 
the  newspapers  and  colloquial  usage  here  in  the 
West  especially.  Criticize  from  the  stand- 
points of  (1)  good  usage,  and  (2)  good  taste." 

Both  good  usage  and  good  taste  require  the 
insertion  of  the  Christian  name  or  the  initials 
of  the  minister  referred  to,  or  the  contraction 
Mr.  or  Dr.  between  the  abbreviation  "Rev." 
and  the  surname. 

"E.  B.  P.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "  (1)  Is  the 
pronunciation  of  route  as  'rout'  permissible? 
(2)  Is  it  permissible  to  capitalize  all  the  words  in 
the  subscript  of  a  letter,  as,  'Yours  Sincerely,' 
•  Very  Truly  Yours'?  Also,  the  words  of  address, 
as,  'My  Dear  Sir,'  'My  Beloved  Wife".'" 

(1)  The  pronunciation  of  route  as  "rout"  is 
colloquial.  (2)  No,  the  first  word  only  should 
be  capitalized.  Sincerely,  truly,  dear,  beloved 
should  not  be  capitalized  when  preceded  by  some 
other  word. 

"P.  F.,"  Louisville,  Ky. — "Please  advise 
when  to  use  (1)  amid  and  amidst;  (2)  among  and 
amongst,  and  (3)  while  and  whilst. 

(1)  Among  and  amongst  have  the  same  meaning, 
the  former  being  the  usual  form  in  the  United 
States  and  the  latter  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (2) 
As  to  amid  and  amidst,  the  recent  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  distinguish  amidst  from  amid  by 
using  it  especially  of  scattered  things  or  of  some- 
thing moving  in  the  midst  of  other  things.  (3) 
Whilst  is  an  early  form  of  while  and  is  still  used 
widely,  especially  in  England. 

"T.  J.  S.,"  Denver,  Colo.— "I  recently  heard  a 
temperance  orator  congratulate  his  audience 
on  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Prohibition 
Movement.  He  said  the  Movement  would  soon 
sweep  on  to  success  'by  the  force  of  its  own 
inertia.'     Is  this  use  of  the  word ' inertia '  correct? ' ' 

The  speaker  referred  to  evidently  said  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  he  meant.  The  right  word  is 
momentum,  not  "inertia." 

"E.  H.  G.,"  Huntdale,  N.  C— "Which  is 
correct  and  why :  '  I  received  your  letter  three 
days  ago'  or  'three  days  since'?" 

Used  in  the  sense  of  ago,  since  refers  to  quite 
recent  past  time ;  ago  covers  past  time  in  general ; 
as,  "A  messenger  was  here  to  see  you"  "How 
long  since?"  or  "How  long  ago?"  But  if  one 
says,  "The  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyed  off 
the  coast  of  England,"  to  ask  "How  long  since?" 
instead  of  "How  long  ago?"  would  have  a  gro- 
tesque effect. 

"B.  A.  W.,"  Leupp,  Ariz. — "Please  inform  me 
what  difference,  if  any,  there  is  between  the  U.  S. 
Dispensatory  and  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia." 

The  "United  States  Pharmacopoeia"  is  the 
official  work  of  its  class.  The  "  National  Stand- 
ard Dispensatory"  is  more  comprehensive  and 
includes  items  from  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
various  foreign  countries. 

"B.  E.,  Jr.,"  Greenville,  S.  C. — "Kindly  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  aunt." 

The  word  has  two  pronunciations,  both  correct, 
and  depending  on  the  part  of  the  world  where 
the  word  is  spoken.  Hence  the  pronunciation  of 
the  a  a  is  indicated  as  being  the  equivalent  of  "  a  " 
in  fast.  See  Vizetelly's  "Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five 
Thousand  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced." 

"A.  K.  B.,"  Winnipeg.  Man.,  Canada. — "Who 
wrote  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner*?  When  was 
it  written?     When  was  it  first  sung?" 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  national 
hymn  of  the  United  States,  was  written  by  Francis 
Scott  Key  on  board  the  frigate  Surprise  during 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  by  the 
British,  in  1814.  He  directed  that  the  words 
should  be  sung  to  the  tune  "  Anacreon  in  Heaven," 
composed  in  England  by  John  Stafford  Smith 
between  1770  and  1775.  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  first  sung  in  a  tavern  near  the 
Holiday  Street  Theater,  Baltimore,  by  Ferdinand 
Durang. 

"I.  G.."  Battle  Creek.  Mich. — "Kindly  inform 
me  the  correct  way  to  write  such  words  as  twenty- 
fire,  thirtyjire,  etc.  Some  say  as  two  words; 
others  with  a  hyphen." 

They  are  correctly  written  with  a  hyphen — 
twenty-five,  thirty-five,  etc. 


Get  This  Big  Tour 
Book  Free 

100  pages — 41  maps — detailed  routes — 
complete  information  about  roads — 
things  to  see? — places  to  stop  on  "The 
Capitol  Tour."  The  finest  tour  in 
America — every  mile  thru  country 
immortalized  in  Revolutionary  and 
Civil  War  history.  Glorious  scenery 
— inspiring  associations — and  hotels 
to  cater  to  your  every  comfort. 

Get  your  copy — write  to-day — now. 


Albert  J.  McConomy 

Secretary 

Stevens  House 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


E.  S.  Taite 

Pres. 
Hottl  DuPont 

Wilmiagton 
Del. 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  and  ROTTERDAM   LLOYD 
(JOINT  SERVICE) 

SPLENDID  STEAMERS— Sailings  frequently  from  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu.  Nagasaki  (Yokohama,  Manila, 
Hongkong,  optional; 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17  Battery  Place.  New  York 

J.D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.     -     601  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


Why  Pay  More? 

Our  Typewriter  Ribbons  are  guaranteed  to  equal  in 
quality  and  durability  any  retailing  up  to  $1.00  each. 
Mailed  direct  to  consumers — each  50c;  3fcr$1.35;  6for 
$2.50;  12  for  $4.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Adding  machine  ribbens,  75c  each.  Order  some 
today.    If  more  convenient,  send  U.  S.  Thrift  stamps. 

RIBBON  WORKS,      Galveston,  Texas 


Callouses 
Tenderness 

or 

Pain  There 

are    signs   of   a 
weakened   trans- 
verse arch.  One  or 
more  of  the  little 
bones   across    the 
ball  of  the  foot  are 
displaced,  causing 
uneven  pressure. 
The  sole  of  the  foot 
burns;  great  and  lit- 
tle toe  joints  enlarge 
and  a  cramplike  pain 
known    as    Morton's 
Toe  develops. 
Dr.   Sertoli's   Anterior 
Metatarsal    Arch    Sup- 
ports give  immediate  relief 
and  assist  Nature  in  perma- 
nent correction. 

DrScholls 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

There  is  a  shoe  dealer  in  your  locality  who  can 
provide  ycu  with  the  appliance  you  need  and 
advise  you  about  your  foot  troubles.  He  has 
been  trained  in  fitting  the  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance, 
which  will  overcome  your  foot  trouble. 

Send  for   Free    Booklet 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care."  by  Dr.  Win.  M. 
Scholl,  recognized  authority  on  all  foot  troubles, 
sent  free. 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 

219G  Schiller  St.  Chicago,  111. 
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An  industry  that  is  saving 
millions  out  of  waste 


i 


The  development  of  by- 
products out  of  waste 
means  a  saving  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  annually 
— a  sum  sufficient  to  keep 
New  York's  six  million 
people  supplied  with 
meat  for  six  month*. 


! 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  steer  was  handled  solely 
for  its  edible  meat,  its  hide,  and  its  tallow. 

The  remainder  of  the  animal,  in  weight  totaling  many 
millions  of  pounds  annually,  was  thrown  away-  a  sheer 
waste. 

Today  virtually  all  of  this  former  waste  is  utilized. 
Over  250  articles  are  now  contributed  by  the  steer  to 
human  needs,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  animal  is 
saved  for  human  food. 

$      *      *      # 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Swift  &  Company  has  to  get 
about  $125  for  the  dressed  meat  from  an  average  beef 
animal  in  order  to  break  even. 

But  if  the  old  order  of  waste  prevailed  today  and  only 
the  hide  and  tallow  were  saved,  Swift  &  Company,  to 
break  even,  would  need  to  get  about  $135,  or  to  pay  the 
producer  less  for  his  cattle. 

This  is  a  saving  of  about  ten  dollars  per  animal — a 
saving  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
cattle  dressed  annually  by  Swift  &  Company,  over  two 
million,  amounts  to  more  than  twenty  million  dollars 
yearly,  and  this  saving  results  in  higher  cattle  prices 
and  lower  meat  prices. 

If  applied  to  the  entire  number  of  cattle  dressed  annu- 
ally in  America,  approximately  fifteen  million,  this  saving 
would  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  annually. 

%  *F  T*  *T*  -T" 

The  real  development  of  by-products  came  with  the 
development  of  the  larger  packing  organizations. 

Success  was  attained  not  easily,  but  by  patient  effort, 
by  exhaustive  experiment,  by  intense  specialization.  It 
has  been  a  big  job  and  has  called  for  big  methods — a  job 
far  beyond  the  resources  of  the  old  unorganized  system  of 
local  meat  dressing. 

Not  only  are  by-products  saved  but  their  value  has  been 
increased  through  better  handling  of  hides,  fats,  and  other 
edible  portions  of  the  steer. 

Swift  &  Company  is  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  this 
development.  It  is  an  achievement  of  thrift — an  achieve- 
ment that  has  made  possible  today  lower  meat  prices  to 
the  consumer  and  higher  prices  to  the  producer  of  cattle. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


A  nation-wide  organization  owned 
by  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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THE   WAY   TO   SPEEDY   VICTORY 


THE  VICTORY  WHICH  MUST  PRECEDE  PEACE 
can  be  ours  next  year  if  we  put  into  the  struggle  every 
ounce  of  our  national  power  in  men,  money,  and  materials, 
and  put  it  there  quickly.  This  is  the  interpretation  placed  by 
our  press  upon  recent  optimistic  utterances  from  authoritative 
Allied  sources.  Thus 
Premier  Clemenceau  is 
quoted  by  a  United 
Stales  Senator  as  pre- 
dicting decisive  and 
final  victory  for  the 
Allied  arms  before  the 
end  of  1919;  and  Lord 
Reading,  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United 
States,  sees  "victory 
absolutely  marked  out 
as  certain,  provided 
we  don't  fall  into 
complacent  optimism." 
Even  more  impressive 
is  t  ^e  statement  of 
Gen.  Peyton  C.  March, 
our  Chief  of  Staff,  that 
"eighty  divisions  of 
Americans  should  be 
able  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  con- 
clusion in  1919."  Testi- 
fying before  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee concerning  the 
need  of  extending  the 
draft  age,General  March 
further  affirmed  that 
"the  war  will  be  won 
or  lost  on  the  Western 
Front";   and   he   stresi 

the  need  of  an  army  of  ninety-eight  divisions,  eighty  of  which, 
or  about  3,600,000  men,  should  be  in  France  by  the  end  of  next 
June.  To  do  this,  he  said,  "we  will  need  every  single  man  in 
Class  I,  between  18  and  45."  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  urging 
before  the  same  committee  the  necessity  for  the  immediate 
enactment  of  the  new  Man-Power  Bill,  pointed  out  that  "there 
are  two  ways  of  prosecuting  this  war,"  one  of  which  is  "to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  do  it  now,"  and  the  other  "to  proceed 
somewhat  more  leisurely  and  do  it  later."  "The  obvious  ad- 
vantage from  every  standpoint,  social,  military,  industrial,  and 
economic,"  he  argued,  "is  to  put  forth  every  effort  in  this  coun- 
try and  win  the  war  as  soon  as  possible." 

General  March's  assurance  that  eighty  American  divisions  in 


French  official  photograph.     Copyrighted  l>y  (he  Western  Newspaper  Union  Photo  Service. 

THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  ON  GERMAN   SOIL. 
French  and  American  officers  saluting  the  American  colors  in  Alsace 


France  by  June  30,  1919,  would  mean  victory  in  that  year's 
campaign  is  hailed  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  as  "the 
most  important  military  statement  which  has  been  heard  in 
this  country  since  we  entered  the  war."  This  is  no  chance  guess 
of  an  optimistic  conjeeturer,  says  The  Ledger,  but  "the  con- 
sidered, sober,  carefully 
tested,  checked  and  re- 
checked  judgment  of  our 
'pooled'  military  opin- 
ion." The  American  peo- 
ple, the  same  paper  con- 
tinues, will  rejoice  that 
the  carrying  out  of  this 
program  "is  now  the 
war-policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment." But  it  re- 
minds us  that  this 
policy,  while  unques- 
tionably the  best,  is  "a 
policy  of  swift,  sweat- 
ing, killing  concentra- 
tion." And  it  goes  on 
to  say: 

"It  may  be  just  as 
well  to  get  squarely 
before  our  minds  the 
vital  fact  that  this  policy 
of  putting  our  heaviest 
possible  'punch'  into 
next  year's  campaign 
is  not  only  the  wisest 
policy,  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  life  and  trea- 
sure, but  is  possibly  the 
only  policy  that  will 
surely  win  the  war. 

"Now  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  it 
convincingly  clear  that 
it  proposes  to  do  its 
hitting  hard,  hot,  and 
heavy,  Ave  need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  America,  with  all  her  numerical  preponderance,  her 
financial  and  economic  strength,  and  her  moral  earnestness,  to 
fail  to  defeat  Germany  if  we  should  deliver  our  'punch'  on  the 
instalment   plan.     It  takes  more  than  superior  strength  to  win 

a  war  like  this — it  takes  concentration 

"We  should  not  be  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  state- 
ment that  if  America  does  not  win  the  war  in  1919  her  chance  to 
win  it  will  be  gone.  But  we  will  say  that  if  America  does  not 
win  the  war  in  1919,  the  price  of  victory — of  liberty — will  be 
enormously  higher  and  heavier  and  more  heart-breaking.  We 
will  say  that  such  a  failure  would  present  the  only  possibility 
of  that  greater  failure  to  win  at  all  this  time — and  that  dread 
possibility  is  undoubtedly  there.  We  will  call  attention  to  an 
even  more  serious  feature  of  such  a  calamity,  and  that  is  that  if 
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the  American  forces  are  flung  into  the  conflict  and  do  not  win, 
there  is  no  other  possible  reserve  in  existence.  Our  lads  are 
liberty's  last  reserves.  If  France  failed,  there  was  Britain  to 
call  in.  Then  there  was  Italy — a  first-class  Power — to  east  into 
the  balance.  If  any  of  these  nations  failed — when,  for  example, 
the  Russian  collapse  came — there  was  the  United  States,  which 
could  not  see  freedom  slain. 

"But  if  we  Americans  do  not  concentrate  and  'go  through  the 
German  line,'  where  is  there  another  nation  in  reserve  that  can 
take  up  our  falling  flag?" 

General  March  may  be  right  in  believing  that  a  decisive 
victory  can  be  won  next  year 
with  the  eighty  divisions  we  pro- 
pose to  send  overseas,  remarks 
the  Newark  News,  which  never- 
theless seems  to  take  an  added 
satisfaction  in  his  statement 
that  "we  intend  to  supply  all 
the  men  necessary,  no  matter 
how  many  that  may  be."  As  this 
New  Jersey  paper  sees  it,  "the 
number  necessary  will  be  the 
number  required  to  win  a  polit- 
ical victory  over  a  people  whose 
concept  of  the  world  belongs 
to  the  age  of  the  mammoth 
and  the  saber-toothed  tiger  and 
the  dinosaur."  If  we  carry  out 
the  war -program  outlined  by 
General  March,  "the  end  of  the 
war  will  be  in  sight  ten  months 
from  now,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  feels  that  "there 
is  no  sacrifice  we  can  not  afford 
to  make  to  bring  it  off."  "What 
is  needed  now  is  quick  action 
by  Congress  on  the  legislation 
that  is  needed  to  obtain  the 
men  who  will  verify  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Chief  of  Staff," 
remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
which  adds: 


Furthest  German  Advance,  1914 
German  Line  before  beginning  of 
their  Offensive  in  March,  1918 

Furthest  German  Advance 
in  their  1918  Offensive 
Territory  recovered  by  Allies  between 
July  18  and  Aug.  21, 1918 


"The  path  to  ultimate  triumph 
is  plain.  We  may  tread  it  suc- 
cessfully only  by  making  our 
military  effort  in  the  next  six 
months  correspond  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  resources  in  men  and 
material." 

Allied  military  policy,  notes 
the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"has  passed  beyond  the  problem 
of  ultimate  victory  to  the  prob- 
lem of  speedy  victory."  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  predicts  that  "the  great  'battle  of  the  Allies ' will 
probably  be  fought  next  summer,"  and  quotes  a  government 
official  as  thus  outlining  the  probable  stages  by  which  the  war 
would  be  ended: 

"Maximum  man-power  in  Europe  by  next  summer. 

"Mammoth  Allied  drive,  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  sur- 
passing in  size  and  force  anything  previously  attempted,  with 
the   view  of  inflicting  decisive  defeat  on   the  German  Army. 

"Peace  bid  from  Germany  late  in  1919,  and  sufficient  guaranty 
from  her  to  make  possible  an  armistice. 

"Signing  of  the  peace  treaty  in  the  winter  of  1919  or  early  in 
1920." 

Among  the  men  and  officers  of  our  expeditionary  force,  ac- 
cording to  Edwin  I>.  James,  a  New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  France,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  September,  1919,  will 
see  Germany  defeated.     Says  this  writer: 


THE   VANISHING  GERMAN   SALIENTS 


"Now  the  German  effective  strength  is  being  worn  down  by 
constantly  repeated  Allied  attacks  all  along  the  front.  Of 
course,  during  the  winter  months,  when  fighting  eases  off,  both 
sides  will  replenish  their  combat  forces  as  best  possible. 

"The  German  High  Command  will  have  perhaps  600,000  re- 
cruits for  that  purpose,  while  the  Allied  High  Command  will  have 
2,000,000  or  more  Americans,  in  addition  to  recruits.  Who  can 
doubt  the  relative  ability  of  the  two  sides  when  they  face  each 
other  next  spring? 

"I  repeat  that  it  is  the  belief  of  the  American  Army  that  six 
months  after   next  spring's  effort  starts  the  Germans  may  be 

defeated. 

"While  the  German  is  still  a 
formidable  foe,  those  in  our 
Army  who  have  the  best  in- 
formation say  he  has  shot  his 
bolt.  The  Allied  task  in  March 
was  to  hold  the  Germans  until 
cold  weather  hampered  active 
military  operations.  That  task 
has  been  so  well  done  that  the 
enemy  not  only  is  held,  but  is. 
on  the  defensive  everywhere  on 
the  Western  Front.  Having  com- 
pleted this  year's  task,  at  least 
two,  or  perhaps  three,  months 
before  the  fighting  season  is 
over,  the  Allied  command  is 
now  carrying  out  a  plan  to  weak- 
en the  enemy  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable, so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
oppose  that  much  less  resistance 
to  the  Allied  victory  drive  of 
1919." 

Even  so  cautious  a  commenta- 
tor as  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds 
concedes  the  possibility  that  the 
foe  "may  be  pushed  to  the 
French  frontier  before  the  snow 
flies."  And  in  the  meanwhile, 
observers  agree,  it  is  unlikely 
that  Marshal  Foch  will  give  the 
Germans  any  rest  on  the  Western 
Front.  Thus  in  a  Paris  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Tunes  we  read: 

"In  the  manner  in  which  Foch 
is  now  making  the  Germans 
dance  to  his  piping  every  French- 
man sees  solid  reasons  for  dis- 
puting more  than  ever  the  right 
of  the  Boches  to  the  self-conferred 
title  of  the  first  military  nation 
of  Europe. 

"The  statement  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  that  Ludendorff  is 
continually  giving  ground  to 
enable  him  to  regroup  his  forces 
is  laughed  at  here.  The  tactics 
of  Foch  are  exactly  those  which 
render  any  regrouping  of  the 
enemy  forces  impossible.  Foch's 
method  of  keeping  the  enemy  busy  all  the  time  on  one  part  of 
the  front  or  another  aims  precisely   at    preventing  this   very 


thing 

"These  wearing-down  tactics,  giving  the  enemy  neither  time  to 
organize  an  attack  himself  nor  a  respite  from  being  attacked, 
must  be  telling  not  only  on  the  Germans'  morale  hut  also  on 
their  organization.  The  German  military  machine,  good  tho  it 
be,  was  never  built  with  a  view  to  a  defensive  campaign  of  long 
duration,  such  as  Pooh  is  now  serving  out  to  the  enemy." 

Five  weeks  of  the  Allied  offensive,  notes  the  same  paper  edi- 
torially, cost  tho  Germans  1(X),()00  prisoners,  3,000  field  guns,  and 
great  quantities  of  stores  Miul  equipment,  in  addition  to  most  of 
the  strategic  towns  and  rai'lwax  junctions  won  in  their  1918 
Campaign.      Moreover,     "thej     arc    losing    men    in     staggering 

numbers."     According    to    Major-General    sir    Frederick    B| 

Maurice,  "perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  results  of  our 
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recent  victories"  is  that  "the  Germans  now  have  only  .sixteen 
fresh  divisions  in  reserve  on  their  whole  front,"  where  a  month 
■go  they  had  more  than  sixty. 

Comparing  the  present  Allied  offensive  with  the  German 
offensive  that  preceded  it,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  writes  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  as  follows: 


"In  their  great  offensives  of 
this  year  the  Germans  have 
followed  the  plan  of  other  years, 
attacking  on  a  very  wide  front 
after  an  enormous  preparation, 
and,  having  exhausted  their 
resources  in  the  attack,  spend- 
ing a  long  time  in  preparation 
for   another  attack 

"Now  Foch  seems  to  be 
striking  a  series  of  rapid  blows, 
by  comparison  with  the  Ger- 
man efforts  small,  relying  upon 
a  local  effect  produced  now 
near  Arras,  now  near  the  Oise, 
now  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Somme,  to  produce  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  general  dislocation  of 
the  German  line.  In  each  of 
these  blows  he  uses  compara- 
tively few  men,  and  the  vic- 
torious troops  are  ready  for  a 
thrust  after  a  short  interval. 
The  German  gets  no  rest,  no 
time  to  reorganize  or  regroup 
his  forces;  the  blows  which  are 
rained  upon  him  are  none  of 
them  knock-out  blows,  but  each 
adds  to  his  confusion  and  in- 
flicts serious  local  injuries." 

Reviewing  the  first  five 
months   of    the   campaign    of 

1918,  Mr.  Simonds  points  out  that  the  Germans  began  their 
great  offensive  on  March  21,  with  220  divisions  available 
against  the  French  and  British  180  divisions.  Of  these  German 
troops  "approximately  a  million  have  been  at  least  tempo- 
rarily removed  by  casualties,  and  half  of  this  number  per- 
manently by  death  or  disability  or  capture."  Turning  to  the 
case  of  the  Allies,  he  continues : 

"France  and  Britain  had  180  divisions  against  220  last  March, 
and  they  had  also  five  Belgian  and  two  Portuguese  divisions. 
To  this  might  be  added  the  single  American  division  available 
in  March.  To-day,  after  five  months,  the  recall  of  French  and 
British  divisions  from  Palestine,  Saloniki,  and  Italy  and  the. 
transportation  of  metropolitan  garrisons  from  Britain  to  Finance 


British  official  photograph.     International  Film  Service. 

CHASING  A  GERMAN  AIRPLANE. 
This  unusual  photograph  was  taken  from  the  pursuing  British  plane 


have  given  die  French  and  British  alone  at  least  100  divisions, 
while  the  live  Belgian  divisions  remain.  As  for  i he  America 
we  had  the  value  of  fifteen  German  divisions,  170, (MX)  men, 
actually  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  the  Mamc,  and  at  that 
moment  the  equivalent  of  ten  more  on  t  lie  lino.  Si  nee  t  hat  time 
we   have    begun    to   constitute   a   new    Army   and    several    more 

divisions  have  taken  their  place 
at  the  front.  In  sum,  where 
190  French,  British,  Belgian, 
Portuguese,  and  American  di- 
visions faced  220  German  divi- 
sions on  March  21,  at  least 
220  British,  French,  Ameri- 
can, and  Belgian  divisions  are 
now  in  line,  and  at  least  25  ad- 
ditional American  divisions  are 
approaching  a  state  of  training 
where  they  can  be  employed. 
"Thus  the  German  has  lost 
in  five  months  all  the  advan- 
tage he  originally  possest  in  su- 
perior numbers.  Since  his  di- 
visions are  actually  smaller 
than  those  of  each  of  his  op- 
ponents, he  has  now  fewer  men 
on  the  front,  altho  conceivably 
an  equal  number  of  divisions, 
and  this  inferiority  is  bound 
to  become  more  and  more 
marked  as  our  troops  arrive  at 
the  Front, for  the  German  made 
his  maximum  effort  in  March 
and  can  not  even  bring  his  ex- 
isting numbertof  divisions  back 
to  their  old  strength  during 
the  present  campaign." 


After   reviewing   briefly  the 
events  of  the  German  and  AUied 
offensives,  Mr.  Simonds  returns 
to  the  statistics  of  military  strength  in  the  two  Armies — 

"Moreover,  it  is  a  source  of  profound  satisfaction  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  between  March  and  mid-July  we  were  able  to  furnish 
our  Allies  the  numbers  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  for 
the  foundation  of  Foch's  strategy,  both  in  defense  and  on  the 
offensive,  has  been  the  American  contingent.  While  he  was 
outnumbered  he  waited,  endured,  avoided  supreme  disaster; 
when  he  had  equal  numbers  he  attacked  and  won  two  great 
victories.  Hereafter  he  wall  have  superior  numbers.  .  .  .  This  is 
what  the  newly  planned  American  Army  will  mean  in  Europe 
wrhen  the  campaign  of  1919  begins,  and  Foch  will  have  an  excess 
of  100  divisions,  as  compared  with  the  40  on  which  Ludendorff 
built  his  great  conception  of  the  present  year,  which  included 
the  taking  of  Paris  and  the  elimination  of  Franee." 
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— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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THE  NEW  EAST  FRONT 

WHEN  RUSSIA  STOPT  FIGHTING  GERMANY  the 
East  Front  vanished  and  Germany  was  able  to  con- 
centrate all  her  offensive  and  defensive  effort  on  the 
West.  Even  so,  Allied  leaders  have  declared  their  willingness 
and  their  ability  to  ' '  win  the  war ' '  on  the  Western  Front  against 
the  concentrated  power  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  But  a  dramatic 
series  of  events  in  various  parts  of  the  far-flung  lands  once  ruled 
by  the  Romanofs  have  led  to  what  our  press  call  a  reconstitution 
of  the  Eastern  Front.  It  is  a 
truly  marvelous  movement 
which  is  now  under  way  in 
Russia,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  "the  activities 
stretching  from  Vladivostok  to 
Archangel  and  from  Murmansk 
to  the  Black  Sea,  even  the  Cas- 
pian, show  that  they  are  the 
result  of  a  definite  plan  carefully 
thought  out  and  with  the  details 
coordinated  as  closely  as  is 
possible  in  an  undertaking  of 
such  magnitude."  From  east 
and  north  and  south  the  armed 
forces  of  the  great  Allied  de- 
mocracies are  approaching  the 
task  of  redeeming  Russia.  As 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  points 
out,  these  expeditions,  while 
military  in  nature,  are  "moral 
and  psychological"  in  purpose, 
for  while  "they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  oust  the  enemy 
or  to  suppress  the  Bolsheviki," 
they  are  doing  a  mighty  work 
as  "torch-bearers,  spreading  the 
fire  of  resistance  among  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  lighting  the  way 
back  to  national  self-respect 
and  freedom."     "Wherever  the 

Allied  or  the  Czecho-Slovak  or  the  British  forces  alone  have 
penetrated,  behind  them,"  the  Buffalo  Express  notes,  "have 
sprung  up  free  republican  governments,  chosen  by  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  populations."  That,  we  are  told,  is  what 
has  occurred  at  Archangel,  at  Vladivostok,  at  Omsk,  and  "we 
may  be  certain  that  it  is  occurring  in  the  Caucasus  and  in 
Turkestan,"  and,  concludes  the  Buffalo  paper,  "as  the  Russians 
contrast  the  security  and  freedom  and  justice  behind  the  Allied 
armies  with  the  terror  and  devastation  and  oppression  that  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  German  armies  and  of  the  Bolshevik 
agitators  and  their  Red  Guards,  they  will  soon  grasp  the  great 
essential  truths  of  the  problem  of  government." 

The  new  Eastern  Front  has  not  only  its  military  and  its 
political,  but  also  its  economic  objectives.  As  our  forces  move 
east  in  Siberia  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  perhaps  other 
agencies,  will  distribute  first  aid — food  and  supplies — and  will 
see  that  the  people  "behind  the  lines"  are  kept  well  fed,  warm, 
and  happy.  The  same  work  will  be  done  as  conditions  permit 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  new  front,  and  where  possible  the 
people  will  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  May  not  this  be  our 
first  and  greatest  aid  to  Russia,  asks  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"to  lift  the  huge,  suffering  bulk  of  this  people,  with  its  slumbering 
conscience,  to  its  feet;  to  inspire  it  to  organize  to  feed  itself, 
to  clothe  itself,  and  to  house  itself,  so  that  we  may  help  it  to 
these  same  dire  necessities?"  Iml<<d,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
declares,  beside  the  clear  declarations  of  unselfishness  from 
Washington  and  Tokyo,  the  chief  influence  disposing  t  lie  Russian 
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WHERE  THE  NEW  EAST  FRONT  IS  FORMING. 

Besides  the  shaded  area  at  the  right  of  the  map,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
are  in  control  of  much  of  Siberia.    The  Don  Cossacks,  another  anti- 
German  element,   control   the  lower  valley  of  the  Don  and  some 
adjacent  territory.    The  Bolsheviki  still  rule  central  Russia. 


people  to  welcome  us  "is  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  them  the 
material  things  which  they  need  so  much — food,  clothes,  agri- 
cultural implements,  as  well  as  the  general  promise  of  a  new 
life;  this  is  something  that  can  be  understood  by  the  lowest 
intelligence,  and  in  starving,  despairing  Russia  it  is  the  most 
convincing  form  of  logic." 

But  while  President  Wilson  has  emphasized  Russia's  need  for 
our  assistance,  our  editors  would  not  have  us  forget  the  purely 
military  aspects  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Eastern  Front. 
It  is  still  possible,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  declares,  "to 

win  the  war  in  the  West  and  lose 
it  in  the  East."  Germany,  we 
are  told,  does  not  forget  her 
Eastern  game.  Indeed,  suggests 
this  editor,  "it  may  be  that  the 
weakened  military  power  on  the 
Western  Front  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  their  early  percep- 
tion that  armed  forces  will  soon 
be  imperatively  needed  in  the 
East  and  their  prompt  prepara- 
tions to  send  them  there.  Several 
times  have  the  Germans  played 
the  game  of  simply  holding  in 
the  West  while  busy  exploiting 
the  more  plastic  and  profitable 
East."  The  task  of  the  Allies,  as 
the  New  York  Tribune's  London 
correspondent  sees  it,  is  to 
"beat  Germany  in  the  West  and 
prevent  her  winning  in  the  East," 
and  the  Allies  are  now  "racing 
for  positions  which  serve  best  to 
link  up  the  various  pro-Ally  forces 
in  Russia,  while  the  Germans 
are  consolidating  for  themselves 
strong  bases  for  future  activities." 
The  activities  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  Siberia  and  southeast- 
ern Russia  and  the  dispatch  of 
the  Allied  force  to  Vladivostok 
have  recently  been  explaine'd  in  our  columns. 

Allied  forces  in  the  north  of  Russia,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying map,  have  been  working  along  the  railroad  south  of 
Archangel  in  the  direction  of  Vologda.  A  small  British  expedi- 
tion has  also  made  its  way  up  the  Dwina  River  toward  Kotlas. 
The  two  motives  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Allied  right 
wing  in  northern  Russia  are,  according  to  a  London  military 
expert,  the  solution  of  a  problem  raised  by  the  adhesion  of 
Finland  to  the  German  military  system  and  "the  desire  to  get 
into  contact  with  reviving  Russian  nationalism." 

But  the  most  startling  and  dramatic  event  in  the  history  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Russian  front  was  the  appearance  of  the 
British  Army  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Baku,  as  our  editors 
note,  is  at  once  a  strategic  point  on  Germany's  road  to  the  farther 
East,  the  center  of  a  great  oil-producing  country,  and  a  point  of 
contact  with  various  anti- German  elements.  Its  possession 
also  opens  another  possible  Allied  road  into  Russia.  Besides 
the  British  force  which  reached  Baku,  apparently  by  way  of 
Mesopotamia,  northwestern  Persia,  and  some  i>ort  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  there  has  been  a  movement  of  British 
troops  from  India  to. Turkestan,  where  they  have  joined  forces 
with  various  elements  hostile  to  Germany  in  that  country  just 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

Filling  in  a  gap  in  the  new  Russian  front  are  the  anti-Rol<he\  il 
I  )on  (  \>ssacks,\vho  h;i\  6  cleared  the  left  bank  o\'  the  Don  of  tlici 
enemies  and  are  in  at   least    partial  control  of  the  territory    1* 
tweon  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Volga. 
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'WALK  SOFTLY,  BUT  CARRY  A  BIG   STICK.'' 

— Haraing  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


PRACTICAL  HELP. 

-Fitzpatrick  in  tho  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


STANDING   BY    RUSSIA. 


WAR-PROFITS  AND   EXCESS   PROFITS 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  ELSE  CONGRESS  DOES  in  levy- 
ing the  new  war-taxes,  it  will  miss  the  chief  require- 
ment of  justice  if  it  does  not  give  the  country  "a  sound 
war-profits  tax,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Newark  Neivs.  This  de- 
mand is  echoed  by  many  other  editors,  who  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  an  "excess-profits"  tax  like  that  in  the  existing  law 
is  unsound  and  unjust  and  does  not  hit  the  real  war-profiteers. 
The  New  York  World  wonders  at  Mr.  Kitchin's  preference  for 
an  increased  tax  on  "excess  profits"  and  his  reluctance  "to  deal 
with  war-profits  as  war-profits."  Secretary  McAdoo's  insistence 
on  a  flat  war-profits  tax  without  any  increase  in  the  excess-profits 
rate  is  strongly  indorsed  not  only  by  The  World  and  The  Neivs, 
but  by  most  of  the  New  York  papers,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Rochester  Herald,  and  other  papers 
in  other  cities.  The  confusion  in  the  popular  mind,  and  perhaps 
even  in  Congress,  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  Secretary  in  his  sug- 
gest ions  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  are  told.  The 
distinction,  as  put  briefly  by  the  Omaha  Bee,  "is  that  'war-profits' 
are  those  arising  from  the  increased  business  directly  traceable 
to  the  war  or  incidental  thereto,  while  'excess  profits'  are  those 
accruing  above  a  normal  or  reasonable  return."  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee look  at  the  matter  from  quite  different  standpoints,  the 
New  York  Tribune  explains.  Mr.  McAdoo  "wants  both  the 
sixty  per  cent,  excess  profits  as  it  is  and  also  the  flat  eighty  per 
cent,  war-profits  tax,  with  authority  in  every  given  case  to  choose 
which  pair  of  shears  to  use,"  and  he  wants  this  "for  revenue 
primarily" ;  Mr.  Kitchin,  on  the  other  hand,"  represents  those  who 
have  first  of  all  a  feud  with  great  profits  as  such,  who  think  them 
antisocial,  and  who  would  abate  them  progressively  under  the 
pretense  of  war-time  necessity."  Secretary  McAdoo's  distinc- 
tion between  "excess  profits"  and  "war-profits"  is  quoted  as 
follows  in  the  dispatches  from  Washington: 

"By  a  war- profits  tax  we  mean  a  tax  upon  profits  in  excess  of 
those  realized  before  the  war.  By  an  excess-profits  tax  we  mean 
a  tax  upon  profits  in  excess  of  a  given  return  upon  capital.  The 
theory  of  a  war-profits  tax  is  to  tax  profits  due  to  the  war. 
Tin  theory  of  an  excess-profits  tax  is  to  tax  profits  over  and 
above  a  given  return  on  capital. 

"A  war-profits  tax  finds  its  sanction  in  the  conviction  of  all 
patriotic  men,  of  whatever  economic  or  political  school,  that  no 
one  should  profit  largely  by  the  war.     The  excess-profits  tax 


must  rest  upon  the  wholly  indefensible  notion  that  it  is  a  function 
of  taxation  to  bring  all  profits  down  to  one  level  with  relation  to 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  to  deprive  industry,  foresight, 
and  sagacity  of  their  fruits.  The  excess-profits  tax  exempts 
capital  and  burdens  brains,  ability,  and  energy.  The  excess- 
profits  tax  falls  less  heavily  on  big  business  than  on  small  business, 
because  big  business  is  generally  overcapitalized  and  small  busi- 
nesses are  often  undercapitalized." 

In  another  statement  Mr.  McAdoo  declared  that — 

i 
"The  adoption  of  an  eighty  per  cent,  war-profits  tax  should 

render  unnecessary,  and  I  believe  undesirable,  any  increase  in 
the  existing  excess-profits  tax-rate.  It  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  the  taxation  of  genuine  war-profits  will  reach  real  war-prof- 
iteering, and  that  it  is  at  the  samp  time  a  thoroughly  justifiable 
measure  upon  economic  grounds  as  well  as  a  certain  and  indis- 
pensable producer  of  a  large  part  of  the  required  revenue." 

Congressman  Kitchin,  however,  makes  a  somewhat  different 
distinction,  and  criticizes  the  suggestions  from  the  Treasury 
Department  as  follows: 

"Under  the  Treasury  scheme  the  great  combinations  and  firms 
in  gentlemen's  agreements  to  keep  up  a  certain  schedule  of  profits, 
whether  times  are  dull  or  brisk,  would  escape  with  a  minimum  of 
taxation.  Their  profits  would  be  no  greater  now  than  before 
the  war.  They  would  be  subject  to  the  moderate  excess-profits 
taxes.  Whereas  the  men  who  had  a  small  business  before  the 
war.  and  had  operated  under  favorable  conditions  since,  would 
pay  the  high  eighty  per  cent,  war-profits  taxes.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wishes  to  write  a  revenue  bill  that  will  get 
those  who  profited  before  the  war  as  well  as  those  who  are  still 
profiteering.  But  the  Treasury  wants  to  get  only  present  prof- 
iteers, and  let  those  who  profiteered  before  the  war  escape." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  does  not  see  any  special  virtue  in  a  war- 
profits  tax  "as  such,"  "being  convinced  that  an  excess-profits 
tax  could  readily  be  devised  which  "would  bring  in  just  as  much 
revenue  and  exact  just  as  heavy  contribution  from  profiteers." 
The  eighty  per  cent,  war-profits  tax  plan  will,  however,  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  be  vigorously 
attacked  by  representatives  of  large  business  interests.  They 
will  argue,  we  are  told,  that  the  most  important  consideration 
just  now  is  to  obtain  production  of  war-goods  and  sufficient 
quantity,  and  the  imposition  of  very  high  rates  of  taxation  is 
likely  to  work  injustice  and  certain  to  discourage  production. 

But  it  seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican  that  such  a  combina- 
tion of  excess  profits  and  war-profits  as  now  seems  likely  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  first  draft  of  the  revenue  bill  "should 
secure  a  larger  revenue  from  business  and  distribute  the  burden 
more  equitably  than  hitherto." 
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BRANDING  THE   I.  W.  W. 

THE  BRAND  OF  TREASON  is  burned  into  the  body 
corporate  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  say 
some  editors,  as  they  note  the  conviction  of  one  hundred 
members  of  the  organization  in  a  Federal  court  in  Chicago  for 
conspiracy  to  harry  the  nation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act. 
William  D.  Haywood,  commonly  known 
as  "Big  Bill,"  chief  among  those  found 
guilty  by  the  jury  after  deliberation  of 
one  hour  and  five  minutes,  is  quoted  in 
the  press  as  saying:  "It  was  a  great  sur- 
prize. I  can't  understand  how  some  of  us 
were  not  acquitted  at  a  moment's  notice. 
I  rather  looked  for  a  hung  jury  on  some  of 
us,  but  that  all  should  be  convicted  so 
quickly  is  the  surprize  of  my  life."  Con- 
viction followed  a  trial  lasting  128  days, 
and  the  four  counts  on  which  it  was  ob- 
tained are  recorded  in  a  Chicago  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  World  as  follows: 


"  The  first  count  charges  conspiracy  to 
prevent  and  hinder  the  Government  from 
executing  numerous  statutes  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

"  The  second  count  charges  conspiracy 
to  interfere  with  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  food,  clothing,  and  munitions 
essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

"  The  third  count  charges  conspiracy  to 
interfere  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
Selective-Draft  Law. 

"  The  fourth  count  charges  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Federal  Espionage  Law  and  to 
obstruct  Army  and  Navy  recruiting. 


L 


The  free  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  the  free  speech  demanded 
by  "these  miscreants,"  according  to  the 
San  Francisco   Chronicle,  for  it  does  not 

mean  freedom  to  organize  rebellion  or  murder  or  destruction  of 
property.  When  the  nation  is  at  war  such  acts  are  described  as 
treason  and  "if  done  in  Germany  the  perpetrators  would  be  shot." 

Leaving  out  all  question  of  free  speech  and  all  opinion  as  to 
their  economic  theories,  remarks  the  Charlotte  Neivs  and  Observer, 
the  I.  W.  W.  picked  the  wrong  time  for  their  line  of  talk,  as 
have  any  others  who  do  not  talk  the  one  thing,  the  "support 
of  the  Government  to  a  finish  of  the  war."  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  expresses  the  opinion  that  anybody  who  still  can  have 
sympathy  for  the  I.  W.  W.  "ought  to  be  either  on  trial  himself 
or  else  held  under  mighty  close  watch."  The  Pittsburg  Post 
avers  that  democracy  nowhere  has  hope  of  individuals  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  type.  In  Russia  they  proved  their  word  as  unreliable 
as  that  of  the  Prussian  war-lords,  for  no  sooner  had  an  element 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  masquerading  as  democracy,  a  chance  to  sell 
out  to  autocracy  than  it  "em braced  it  and  turned  to  committing 
atrocities  against  other  Russians."  The  Post  urges  that  now 
America ns  have  found  the  I.  W.  W.  to  be  of  the  essence  of 
treachery  and  have  applied  themselves  to  get  rid  of  it,  there 
should  be  no  halt  until  the  task  is  completed.  The  public  will 
read  with  satisfaction  of  the  conviction  of  the  hundred  members 
of  the  I.  W.  \\\,  each  of  whom  faces  a  maximum  penalty  of 
twenty-seven  years'  imprisonment  ami  $10,000  tine,  according 
to  the  Washington  Post,  which  observes: 

"Plie  conviction  of  these  men  is  satisfactory,  not  merely 
because  it  will  tend  to  curb  the  disloyal  activities  of  the  1.  \V.  \Y. 
Thai  organization,  with  its  record  of  treason  and  sabotage,  Long 
since  found  it  could  make  little  headway  in  a  land  where  the 
great  mass  of  i he  citizens  were  patriotic.  It  managed  to  accom- 
plish some  mischief  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 


WILLIAM  D.  HAYWOOD. 

The  I.  W.  W.  leader  who  boasts  of  these 
"  aphorisms  emanating  from  my  brain" : 

"  It  is  better  to  be  a  traitor  to  a  coun- 
try than  a  traitor  to  your  class." 

"  A  live  soldier  is  a  hobo.  A  dead  sol- 
dier is  a  hero." 

"  A  policeman  is  a  pimple;  a  soldier  is  a 
boil  on  the  body  politic ;  both  the  result  of 
a  diseased  system." 


in  the  West  and  Northwest,  where  the  airplane  program  was 
hindered  by  sabotage  in  the  form  of  great  spikes  driven  into 
spruce  logs  and  which  damaged  the  saws  in  the  mills.  It  also 
aroused  opposition  to  the  draft  in  certain  communities  where 
loyalty  was  not  normally  strong  through  the  spreading  of  its 
vicious  propaganda.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mischief 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  was  not  serious. 

"The  chief  benefit  of  the  conviction  of  these  100  malefactors 
is  that  it  will  serve  notice  to  the  world 
that  in  the  United  States  the  law  is 
supreme  and  that  all  persons,  citizens  or 
aliens,  who  are  not  willing  to  abide  by  it 
are  entirely  out  of  place  within  the  na- 
tional boundaries." 

Among  journals  imprest  with  the  fair- 
ness of  trial  afforded  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
members  is  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Re- 
view, which  considers  this  fact  "an  effec- 
tive refutation  of  their  unfounded  asser- 
tions that  they  are  opprest  by  our  laws 
and  institutions."  Tho  we  are  at  war  and 
it  is  known  that  German  spies  and  plotters 
expended  vast  sums  to  seduce  lawless  and 
discontented  elements  in  the  United  States, 
this  daily  goes  on  to  say,  the  courts  have 
not  been  swerved  from  their  orderly  pro- 
cedure of  giving  these  defendants  the  full 
measure  of  their  constitutional  rights  and 
safeguards.  The  Boston  Transcript  thinks 
that  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  people  are  keenly 
wrought  up  to  the  necessity  of  winning  the 
war  will  outlast  the  war,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  their  treason  will  remain  to 
"stamp  the  organization  with  infamy  in 
the  minds  of  citizens,"  nor  will  the  name 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  ever  again 
have  attraction  for  a  self-respecting  worker. 
The  I.  W.  W.  stands  revealed  in  all  its 
"hellish  character  as  the  Bolsheviki  of 
America,"  according  to  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  which  holds 
that  the  time  has  come  for  this  Government  "to  wipe  out  the 
I.  W.  W.,  the  Non-Partizan  League,  the  radical  Socialists,  and 
all  other  un-American  and  anti-American  organizations  on  this 
continent."  The  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader,  before  the  verdict 
was  rendered,  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  Socialist 
party  and  the  I.  W.  W.,  both  of  which  organizations,  we  are  told, 
are  working  toward  industrial  democracy,  and  we  read: 

"The  I.  W.  W.'s  believe  in  the  use  of  sabotage — and  they  do 
not  believe  in  political  action,  tho  there  are  exceptions. 

"The  Socialists  believe  in  political  action — and  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  use  of  sabotage. 

"The  Socialists  have  at  no  time  been  hostile  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
They  were  entirely  willing  to  live  and  lei  live1 — and  assist  the 
I.  W.  W.  in  strikes  just  the  same  as  they  assisted  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

"But  the  I.  W.  W.'s  were  hostile  to  the  Socialists.  They  con- 
tinually attacked  us  in  their  writings  and  speeches,  and  inter- 
rupted and  attempted  to  ruin   the  effect   of  our  meetings. 

"Now,  when  tho  1.  W.  W.  is  in  trouble,  we  Socialists  are  again 
doing  what  little  we  can — with  our  own  troubles  on  our  hands — 
to  assist  it  to  get  a  fair  trial.  It  is  opposed  to  capitalism  -  and 
so  arc  we.      This  common  bond  exists  between  us. 

"Without  trying  to  pass  judgment  on  the  ease  now  on  trial, 
if  numerous  acts  of  sabotage  alone  should  be  proved,  it  is  our 
belief  that  they  were  committed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  working  conditions,  and  that  they  did  not  have  the 
remotest  connection  with  the  war.  It  would  require  verj  clear 
and  unmistakable  proof  to  convince  us  that  the  war  had  am  thing 
to  do  with  their  acti\  itii  s." 

On  sabotage  the  Chicago  Daily  News  prints  W.  D.  Haywood's 

testimony  in  defense  of  the  I.  W.  \\ '.,  quoting  1 1 i in  as  sa\  ing; 

" Sabotage  is  the  biggesl   and  strongesl  and  most   wholesoms 
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weapon  of  the  working  class.  Sabotage  must  be  used  by  the 
working  class  if  capitalists  are  to  be  put  out  of  business 

"Sabotage  is  not  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly  thing  used 
only  in  the  dark  that  the  government  attorney  would  have  you 
believe.  It  protects  humanity.  It  prevents  adulteration  of 
foods  and  materials.  It  prevents  colored  poisons  being  put  into 
canned  goods.  The  adulteration  of  silks  and  woolens  is  the 
sabotage  of  the  capitalist  class.  By  word  of  mouth  as  well  as 
by  deed,  the  industrial  workers  can  prevent  such  sabotage. 
I  don't  approve  of  the  Mickey  Finn  powders  and  the  stink-bomb 
kind  of  sabotage.  In  the  New  York  hotel  strike  I  preached 
another  kind. 

"  'Give  the  patrons  extra-large  portions  of  beefsteak  and 
potatoes.  Load  up  their  plates.'  That's  what  I  got  the  men  on 
strike  to  do.  The  New  York  World  carried  an  editorial  about 
our  sabotage.  'If  this  is  sabotage,'  said  this  editorial,  'give  us 
more  of  it.' 

"There  has  always  been  sabotage,  ever  since  the  time  of 
Moses,  when  the  workingmen  pulled  the  straw  out  of  the  bricks." 

Whatever  sabotage  may  have  meant  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  movement,  writes  Will  A.  Campbell  in  the  Helena 
Independent,  it  has  come  to  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  threefold  conspiracy  against  organized  society,  and  he  proceeds: 

"First,  the  I.  W.  W.  would  'push  back,  pull  out,  or  break  off 
the  fangs  of  capitalism,'  as  Haywood  says,  or  rather  destroy  all 
industries  which  they  could  not  take  over  and  operate  for  their 
own  profit,  and  abolish  the  wage  system. 

"Secondly,  the  I.  W.  W.  conspires  against  the  various  crafts 
unions,  well  organized  and  recognized  everywhere,  in  its  mad 
determination  to  be  the  'one  big  union.'  The  I.  W.  W.  is  the 
actual  enemy  of  organized  labor  and  considers  a  union  man  who 
remains  loyal  to  his  contract  with  his  employer  as  big  a  'scab' 
as  the  man  who  belongs  to  no  union  at  all.  And  they  call  him 
a  'scissor-bill.' 

"  Thirdly,  the  I.  W.  W.  conspires  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  people  by  its  open  efforts  to 
'  keep  the  soldiers  so  busy  in  the  Western  industrial  centers,  they 
will  have  no  time  to  fight  Germany.'" 

No  understanding  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  possible,  we  are  informed 
by  an  observer  of  the  trial,  acting  under  official  auspices,  without 
a  knowledge  of  their  Preamble  or  statement  of  the  ideas  which 
are  the  basis  of  their  activities.  In  view  of  references  to  the 
"American  Bolsheviki,"  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Preamble 
is  said  by  officers  of  the  I.  W.  W.  to  have  been  translated  without 
alteration  and  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia. 
This  document,  one  of  the  first  placed  in  evidence  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  by  the  official  observer 
;.     follows: 

"The  working  class  and  the  employing  class  have  nothing 


in  common.  There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want 
are  found  among  the  millions  of  working  people,  and  the  few, 
who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

"Between  these  two*  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the 
workers  of  the  world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of  the 
earth  and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish  the  wage 
system. 

"We  find  that  the  centering  of  management  of  industries  into 
fewer  and  fewer  hands  makes  the  trade-unions  unable  to  cope 
with  the  ever-growing  power  of  the  employing  class.  The  trade- 
unions  foster  a  state  of  affairs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to 
be  pitted  against  another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry, 
thereby  helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage-wars.  Moreover, 
the  trade-unions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers 
into  the  belief  that  the  workers  have  interests  in  common  wiih 
their  employers. 

"These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interest  of  the 
working  class  upheld  only  by  an  organization  formed  in  such  a 
way  that  all  its  members  in  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  industries, 
if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any 
department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one  an  injury  to  all. 

"Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  'A  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work,'  we  must  inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolu- 
tionary watchword,  'Abolition  of  the  wage  system.' 

"It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working  class  to  do  away 
with  capitalism.  The  army  of  production  must  be  organized 
not  only  for  the  every-day  struggle  with  capitalists,  but  to  carry 
on  production  when  capitalism  shall  have  been  overthrown. 
By  organizing  industrially  we  are  forming  the  structure  of  the 
new  society  within  the  shell  of  the  old." 

What  amazed  Mr.  Vanderveer,  chief  counsel  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
defendants,  the  Springfield  Republican  notes,  was  not  that  some 
of  his  clients  had  been  convicted,  but  that  all  of  them  had  been 
convicted,  and  this  daily  thinks  that  if  he  news  the  outcome  of 
the  long  trial  in  that  light,  the  country  "may  rest  assured  that 
the  verdict  is  a  fairly  close  approximation  to  justice,  even  if 
too  inclusive."  The  present  economic  and  social  system  was 
not  on  trial;  the  Government  did  not  seek  to  justify  capitalism 
or  discredit  syndicalism  and  socialism,  according  to  The  Repub- 
lican, which  points  out  that  whatever  economic  wrongs  may 
exist  in  the  eountry,  "if  the  Government  is  attacked  or  wilfully 
obstructed  while  engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  it  has  as  much  moral 
right  at  least  to  protect  itself  as  a  Bolshevik  dictatorship  in 
Russia  has  to  massacre  its  enemies  in  a  struggle  for  existence." 
Y«  i  there  is  a  view  of  the  case  that  should  not  be  ignored,  and 
The  Republican  proceeds: 

"  The  I.  W.  W.  champions  of  industrial  sabotage  and  uncom- 
promising class  war  disclose  the   tragedy  of  an  industrial  class 
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so  weak,  friendless,  and  lowly  that  it  rejoices  in  this  irresponsible 
and  anarchistic  leadership. 

"Let  even  the  Haywoods  teach  us  something.  Let  us  counter- 
act their  passion  for  anarchy  with  our  own  passion  for  democracy 
and  justice.  By  reaching  down  to  the  depths  and  rescuing  from 
exploitation  and  oppression  the  humblest  and  most  helpless  of 
wage-earners  we  may  put  the  revolutionary  I.  W.  W.  out  of 
business — but  not  before,  by  any  manner  or  means." 


GERMANY'S  INTEREST   IN  MEXICO'S    OIL 

THE  HIDDEN  HAND  OF  THE  HUN. was  suspected  in 
the  decree  of  the  Mexican  Government,  dated  February 
22,  which  imposed  such  new  taxes  and  restrictions  on  oil 
concessions  that  some  observers  bluntly  called  it  "confiscation." 
British  and  American  naval  circles  were  alarmed,  we  are  told, 
because  the  operation  of  the  new  order  promised  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  supply  of  crude  oil  needed  by  battle-ships  and 
destroyers.  The  situation  was  made  worse  by  an  amendment  of 
July  31  which  provided  that  undeveloped  oil-lands  might  be 
seized  by  the  Mexican  Government  upon  the  failure  of  their 
owners  to  make  declaration  and  refusal  to  submit  to  the  new 
taxation.  But  now  Oarranza  has  had  safe  recourse  to  second 
thought,  as  the  Rochester  Post-Express  puts  it,  for  he  has  in 
effect  canceled  the  decree  of  July  31.  Washington  dispatches 
advise  us  that  while  the  modification  of  the  decree  will  hardly 
be  wholly  satisfactory,  it  seems  to  make  concessions  that  pave 
the  way  for  clearing  up  the  situation  between  the  governments 
concerned.  The  Post-Express  is  inclined  to  divine  that  the 
President  of  Mexico  "looked  ahead  to  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  not  be  too  busy  elsewhere  to 
look  after  their  interests  in  his  country."  Of  Germany's 
interest  in  Mexico's  oil  we  learn  also  from  Washington  dispatches 
that  representatives  of  American  oil  companies  quote  Manager 
Ballin,  of  the  Hamburg  -  American  line,  as  recently  stating 
publicly:  "After  the  war  is  over  we  are  assured  of  extensive  oil 
possessions  overseas."  Of  the  Allies'  oil  requirements  this  year 
we  read  in  these  dispatches: 

"The  Allies  need  this  year  430,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil,  for 
which  they  depend  entirely  upon  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  can  produce  not  over  315,000,000  barrels.  The 
Mexican  fields  can  supply  130,000,000  barrels.  All  the  oil  in 
Mexico  is  owned  by  American  and  British  companies.     Under  the 


newest  decree,  Mexico  attempts  to  make  oil  the  property  of  the 
nation.  Mexican  petroleum  then  would  become  a  nationally 
owned  contraband,  and  as  such  might  not  be  sold  by  a  neutral 
country  to  a  belligerent  under  international  law.  To  endow 
petroleum  with  that  character  and  prevent  shipment  of  it  to  the 
Allies  is  said  to  •  be  the  purpose  of  German  propaganda  in 
Mexico." 

While  the  proceeding  of  the  Mexican  Government  may  possibly 
be  technically  defended  as  the  right  of  a  neutral  nation  in  such  a 
situation,  observes  the  New  York  Journal  of  C  mm  rce,  it  is 
certain  that  it  will  be  a  poor  polic3r  for  Mexico  to  pursue,  and 
we  read: 

"Her  most  dangerous  enemy  is  that  noxious  propagandism 
which  seeks  to  induce  it  to  use  such  power  as  it  can  exercise  to 
help  Germany.  If  it  does  that  against  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  its  most  valuable  friends  for  all 
time  to  come,  it  will  be  calculated  to  forfeit  their  friendship,  if 
not  to  make  actual  enemies  of  them. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  shortsighted  for  Carranza  and  his 
advisers  than  to  harbor  secret  agents  of  Germany  and  allow 
them  to  propagate  a  policy  of  aid  to  that  belligerent  empire  in 
Europe  as  against  the  Allied  forces  of  free  government  and  na- 
tional independence.  There  need  be  no  threats  of  forcible 
possession  and  protected  operation  of  the  oil-lands  by  the  British 
and  American  governments;  but  surely  the  Mexican  authorities 
ought  to  be  prudent  enough  to  avoid  giving  provocation  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind  as  a  war-measure..  They  ought  to  realize  who 
their  dangerous  enemy  is  and  who  their  best  friends  may  be." 

In  defense  of  Mexico's  position  Mr.  Luis  Cabrera,  formerly 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  provisional  cabinet  of  President 
Carranza,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  saying  that 
the  origin  of  the  present  taxation  and  regulation  of  the  oil-fields 
is  part  of  a  policy  long  contemplated  b}r  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  logical  development  of  principles  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  February  5,  1917.  Mr.  Cabrera  declared  that 
the  new  regulations  would  not  restrict  Mexican  supplies  to  the 
Allies  or  cause  discrimination  against  foreign  interests.  He  is 
further  quoted  by  The  Post  as  saying: 

' '  Mexico  never  meant  to  interfere  with  the  supply  of  oil  to  the 
Allies.  Mexico  never  meant  to  interfere  with  vested  interests. 
Her  purpose  was  the  opposite  of  these  intentions:  she  meant 
simply  to  increase  her  output  and  to  open  up  production  to  all 
interests  on  an  equal  basis. 

"Mexico  is  to-day  supplying  the  Allies  with  more  oil  than  they 
can  transport." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Answer  to  query:  The  Ourcq  is  now  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  three  letters. — Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

The  Bolsheviki  seem  to  be  trying  to  make  it  clear  that  what  they  stand 
for  is  peace  with  murder. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Sometimes  Austria  is  afraid  Germany  won't  win  the  war,  and  some- 
times Austria  is  afraid  Germany  will. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

LABOR'S  attitude  apparently  is  that  it  is  willing  to  work  or  fight  if  it 
may  pretend  it  doesn't  have  to. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  authors  who  want  a  wider  circulation  for  their  output 
would  do  well  to  take  a  tip  from  d'Annunzio. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Tm;  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  Allies  'nave  taken  the  initiative  without 
giving  the  Huns  the  power  of  referendum. — SmilcuviUe  (Mo.)  Express. 

Mh  McADOO'S  plea  not  to  tax  brains  will  be  read  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal exemption  by  100,000,000  people. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

WHEN  next  the  Kaiser-  contemplates  visiting  Paris,  he  will,  it  is  thought, 
entrust  all  the  arrangements  to  Thomas  Cook  it  Son. — London  Opinion. 

THOSE  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  Crown  Prince  through  the 
Cartoons    Will    wonder    why    he    is   so  anxious   to   sa\e    his   face.-  Baltimore 

Aim  r ii  mi. 

According  to  BUndenburg,  a  salient  is  a  military  vantage-point  a  general 

takes  because  he  does  not  want   it  and  gives  up  in  order  to  make  the  opera- 
lion  victorious.     Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 

Tm:  Kaiser  is  entitled  to  such  consolation  as  he  can  find  in  Dr.  William 
Bayard  Sale's  statemenl  that  he  championed  Germany's  cause  because 
he  felt  compassion  for  the  "  under  dog."     Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

I  looked  out  the  window  of  an  express  train  and  saw  an  elderlv 

lady  wilh  a  bird-Cage  and  an  umbrella  Signaling  it   to  stop  and  pick  her  up 

at  a  cross-roads,  you  have  ;in  accurate  picture  <>f  how   Lord  Lansdowne 

looks    to    the    [Englishmen    he    is    calling    upon    to   stop    righting,       Kansas 
City  Star. 


The  watch  on  the  Rhine  will  soon  find  its  hands  full. — Florida  Times- 
Union. 

That  self-determination  the  Kaiser  promised  the  small  states  turns  out 
to  be  self-extermination. — Grand  Rapids  News. 

There  is  a  tinge  of  irony  in  calling  a  zone  where  the  thermometer  varies 
115  degrees  in  a  year  temperate. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  may  be  true  that  Germany  has  lost,  but  it's  the  one  tiling  in  the 
world  we  prefer  to  take  her  word  for. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  understood  that  the  offers  of  the  passengers  of  the  Oscar  II.  to 
stump  Michigan  for  Ford  have  been  declined  witli  thanks.— Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times. 

By  breaking  up  all  the  metal  statues  in  Berlin  and  converting  them  into 
war-material  Kultur  is  finally  making  a  worth-while  contribution  to  art. — 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

Charles  H.  c hasty  points  out  that  the  Allies  now  hold  all  the  trumps. 
Well,  we  will  be  content  with  a  little  slam  this  year  and  tin-  grand  slam 
next. — Pittsburg  (;a:ettv-Times. 

W«  are  informed  that  owing  to  the  unexpected  prolongation  of  the  war. 
Mr.  11.  G.  Wells  will  readjust  his  ideas  on  the  subject  quarterly  Instead  of 
twice  a  week  as  heretofore.      Punch   (LotUtOft)> 

THE  06X1  step  in  government  labor  control,  it  is  rumored  in  Washington, 
will  be  government   control  of  unskilled  women  laborers.      This  is  probably 
an   insidious  scheme  for  setting  sulTragette   "pickets"   t<>  work.  —  Roc) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

President  Poincare  of  Prance  sent  a  note  of  condolence  to  colonel 
Roosevelt  on  the  death  of  Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt.     The  father  of  the 

aviator  answered    1>\     saying   that    his  only    regret    is   that    In-   is   unable  to 
tight    Ik  -ide    his    three   remaining    sons    who   are   in    action.      The    Iv.r 
only    regret    probably    is   thai    he  has  not    twice  six   sons   to   preserve  from 
danger  In  bat t le      i  lira  l' 
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THE  LABORER  IS  WORTHY  OF  HIS  HIRE 


IN  EVERY  CRISIS  of  national  life  the  clergymen  of  America 
have  stood  in  the  forefront  of  patriotic  endeavor;  in  every 
humftO  crisis  they  have  brought  support,  and  guidance,  and 
comfort  to  souls  in  desperate  need.  Now  it  is  time  to  measure 
the  work  and  the  needs  of  the  preacher  and  pastor  as  men  in 
other  departments  of  work  to-day  are  being  measured,  that  their 
value  may  be  rightly  appraised  and  their  needs  Fairly  met. 

The  cost  of  living  lias  greatly  increased.  Clothing,  food,  fuel, 
and  all  the  daily  incidentals  that  go  to  make  up  American  life 
have  gone  up  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  per  cent.-  And  the  loans 
and  taxes  for  Freedom's  war  are  ever  making  deeper  drives  into 
the  purse.  Wage-earners  in  every  department  of  the  nation's 
work  have  been  demanding  more  income,  and  their  demands 
have  been  recognized  as  just  and  necessary.  Railroad  men 
and  miners.  Lumberjacks,  and  shipbuilders,  munition-workers, 
telegraph-operators,  automobile-makers,  and  all  the  multitudes 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  have  been  counted  "worthy  of 
'heir  hire,"  and  of  higher  hire.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, very  recently,  has  raised  the  wages  of  two  million  railroad 
workers  alone,  giving  the  poorest  paid  men  an  increase  of  43 
percent.  Corporations  and  individual  employers  without  num- 
ber throughout  the  United  States  have  taken  similar  action. 
Trade-unions  are  standing  back  of  their  men  and  using  pressure 
when  necessary  td  gain  for  them  the  means  to  live  their  lives 
and  do  their  work  as  Americans  should. 

Who  stands  back  of  the  clergymen  of  America  in  these  days 
of  pressure?  What  great  organization  or  compelling  authority, 
what  generous  heart  or  spirit  of  fair  play  is  winning  for  your 
minister,  or  pastor,  or  priest,  or  rabbi  the  salary  increase  that  will 
give  him  strength,  courage,  efficiency,  and  success  in  his  vital 
and  exalted  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God? 

Your  pastor  is  not  a  cheap  man  nor  an  unskilled  laborer.  He 
has  brought  long,  careful  training  to  his  task.  He  was  chosen 
with  scrutinizing  care  as  to  his  qualifications,  and  he  is  being 
measured  to-day  by  high  and  exacting  requirements  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  work.  Carry  that  measurement  to  its  just  con- 
clusion. What  salary  would  you  expect  to  pay  to  the  trained  man 
in  business  of  whom  such  important  work  and  expert  ability 
were  required?  Set  down  on  paper  some  of  the  qualities  and 
duties  you  demand  of  your  pastor,  and  then  judge  their  value. 

He  must  be  a  man  among  men,  a  man  of  force,  tact,  and  agree- 
able personality,  a  good  mixer,  a  man  of  knowledge",  wisdom, 
and  authority,  whose  presence  commands  respect  and  whose 
word  carries  conviction.  He  must  be  able  to  influence  men  and 
women,  win  their  confidence,  kindle  their  enthusiasm,  direct 
their  energies,  and  organize  their  working  powers.  He  must  be 
full  of  sympathy,  ready  with  consolation,  a  strength  in  weakness, 
a  bright  light  in  times  of  darkness,  and  a  never-failing  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  souls  of  his  people.     You  expect  all  this  of  him. 

Your  pastor,  also,  must  be  the  successful  head  and  center  of 
your  organized  church  activities,  business,  social,  and  spiritual. 
On  occasion,  or  as  a  regular  part  of  his  task,  he  must  be  an  ex- 
pert money-raiser.  You  engage  him  as  your  chief  and  leader, 
the  general  manager  of  your  church,  if  not  its  actual  creator,  or 
savior  from  its  difficulties.  You  put  upon  him  a  burden  and  a 
responsibility  you  would  never  dream  of  entrusting  to  any  cheap 
man  in  business. 

Nor  are  those  his  greatest  tasks.  He  must  read,  and  study, 
and  meditate,  and  commune  with  the  Infinite.  He  must  under- 
stand men,  and  know  their  work,  their  trials,  their  problems, 
their  temptations,  their  deep  inner  feelings  and  aspirations,  and 
the  avenues  of  helpful  approach  to  their  sympathies  and  con- 
victions. He  must  know  something  of  history,  science,  litera- 
ture. He  must  be  familiar  with  all  social  needs,  and  institutions, 
and  methods.  He  must  be  able  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God 
witli  true  spiritual  insight,  and  practical  human  application. 
He  must  stand  before  you  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  and  de- 
liver messages  thai  search  the  soul,  feed  the  mind,  bring  courage 
to  the  heart,  make  plain  the  path  of  daily  life,  and  lift  you 
nearer  to  heaven,  or  bring  heaven  nearer  to  earth. 

In  these  days,  also,  your  preacher  must   proclaim  the  ideals 


and  principles  of  America.  He  musl  stir  the  patriotism  of  his 
young  men  and  send  them  with  strong  hearts  and  noble  vision 
into  the  service  of  their  country.  He  tnusl  pa-tor  them  in  the 
•  •amps  and  follow  them  with  his  letters  and  prayers  as  they  go 
across  the  sea  to  fight.  The  Government  values  him  so  highly 
thai  it  has  already  called  thousands  of  American  clergymen  into 
active  service  to  shepherd  the  fighting  men  and  help  them  win 
the  war.  At  home  the  Government  calls  him  to  be  its  mouth- 
piece in  its  appeals  to  its  citizens  for  every  form  of  patriotic 
service  or  economy  prescribed  as  needful  for  victory.  You  expect 
your  pastor  to  be  equal  to  such  demands  and  to  do  your  church 
credit  when  called  upon  for  public  addresses  or  community  action. 

When  you  have  listed  all  the  qualities  and  services  you  ask  of 
your  pastor,  make  out  the  hill  for  the  amount  your  church  ought 
to  pay  for  such  a  man,  and  then  move  things  l<>  see  thai  the  church 
pays  that  bill.  Never  mind  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  nor 
what  long  habit  has  accustomed  the  church  to  believe  can  be 
done.  The  standing  record  of  clergymen's  salaries  throughout 
this  great  rich  nation  is  a  pitiful  shame,  and  belies  the  real  heart 
and  fairness  of  the  American  people.  The  average  salary  of 
clergymen  in  ten  of  the  largest  denominations  is  only  $793  a 
year.     What  trade  or  business  would  tolerate  such  a  condition? 

The  minister  of  your  church  is  a  human  being  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  he  is  feeling  the  pressure  of  increased  cost  of  living  just 
as  we  do.  But  no  Government  decree  has  raised  his  salary. 
No  corporation  or  trade-union  stands  back  of  him.  He  does  not 
go  on  strike.  He  simply  trusts  his  people,  and  works  faithfully 
for  them  seven  days  a  week,  and  many  nights,  and  struggles  to 
look  respectable,  and  pay  his  bills,  and  perform  the  miracles  ex- 
pected of  him,  often  for  less  than  the  salary  of  the  young  girl 
stenographer  who  teaches  a  class  in  his  Sunday-school  or  the 
wages  of  the  man  who  lays  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  church. 

Among  the  more  than  two  million  readers  of  The  Literary 
Dkjest  are  active  and  substantial  members  of  thousands  of 
churches  throughout  the  United  States.  To  them  this  frank 
appeal  is  made,  in  keeping  with  the  urgent  needs  of  the  day, 
and  the  American  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity.  Give  your 
minister  a  lift.  Take  the  initiative  now  and  have  his  salary  in- 
creased to  an  amount  which  will  come  nearer  to  the  real  value  of 
his  services,  and  enable  him  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
He  is  not  demanding  it,  but  he  needs  it  none  t  he  less,  and  your  own 
sense  of  right  demands  it  for  him.  If  his  salary  is  $800,  it  ought 
to  be  made,  at  once,  $1,200.  If  it  is  $1,000,  it  ought  to  be  raised 
to  $1,")00.  There  is  scarcely  a  church,  large  or  small,  anywhere 
in  America  that  can  not  increase  its  pastor's  salary  at  least  50 
per  cent.  Money  never  was  so  plentiful.  More  actual  cash- 
gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency — is  in  circulation  to-day  than 
at  any  time  in  the  nation's  history,  and  there  is  a  bigger  share 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  See  that  your  pastor  gets 
his  fair  share  of  your  profits  and  those  of  every  member  in  your 
church. 

Back  up  the  soldiers  of  America  who  follow  the  flag  to  France! 
Billions  for  them!  Nothing  is  too  much  nor  too  good  for  our 
soldiers  of  liberty.  But  now  remember  that  your  minister  is 
one  of  the  bravest,  worthiest  soldiers  of  all.  He  is  fighting  for 
America,  for  the  righteousness  that  " exalte th  a  nation."  He  is 
fighting  for  America,  a;  he  puts  his  cl  an,  valiant,  patriotic 
spirit  into  the  youth  and  into  the  men  and  women  of  his  con- 
gregation and  sends  them  out  into  the  tasks  of  the  week  better 
fitted  to  answer  America's  call.  He  is  fighting  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  on  earth,  to  help  win  its  victories  over  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  human  race,  the  destroyer  of  bodies  and  souls.  He  is  the 
soldier  of  mercy  to  those  in  distress,  the  ever-ready  soldier  of 
service  to  those  who  need  help.  Back  him  up  with  whole-hearted 
support  and  a  quick,  generous  increase  in  salary. 

We  have  taken  this  page  to  speak  for  the  clergymen  of  America 
in  this  supreme  crisis  of  the  nation's  readjustment,  because  we 
know  that  they  are  the  one  great  devoted,  indispensable  body 
of  faithful  workers  who  have  no  spokesman.  Only  in  this  way 
has  it  seemed  possible  to  reach  the  individual  consciences  and 
hearts  of  million;  of  men  and  women  who,  in  all  our  experience, 
have  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  just  call. 


British  official  photograph.      Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

OUR  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  MARCHING  TO  BATTLE. 

American  troops,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  British  in  Picardy,  advancing  to  the  front  lines  past  a  British  general  officer  who  has  halted  on 
the  roadside  to  review  them.    These  troops  will  show  the  Kaiser  that  war  is  not  a  profitable  investment. 


GERMANY'S   GIGANTIC   WAR-PROFITS 


THAT  SPECIOUS  FORMULA,  "no  annexations,  no 
indemnities,"  which  Germany  has  been  so  industriously 
propounding,  is  riddled  full  of  holes  by  that  brilliant 
French  critic,  Andre  Cheradame,  in  his  new  book,  "What  We 
Must  Know  to  Win,"  which  will  shortly  be  brought  out  by 
Scribners,  of  New  York.  The  logical  Frenchman  admits  the 
speciousness  of  the  formula  and  regrets  that  it  has  caught  so 
many  of  the  sentimental  altruists,  particularly  in  this  country, 
where,  as  he  remarks,  we  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  error  of  believing 
that  because  we  seek  no  material  advantages  as  the  result  of 
the  war  any  idea  of  exacting  an  indemnity  from  Germany  would 
be  an  unwarranted  harshness.  This  thesis,  Mr.  Cheradame 
explodes  with  no  little  effect  by  showing  us  that  notwithstanding 
the  immense  output  of  capital  involved,  Germany  so  far  has 
made  a  substantial  profit  out  of  the  war.     He  writes: 

'Tho  the  Germans  have  waged  war  far  more  cheaply  than 
their  enemies,  they  have  already  made  war-profits  which  now 
and  in  the  future  would  be  worth  billions  of  dollars  if  the  essential 
features  of  the  present  situation  were  to  remain  unchanged. 

"Germany  has  spent  in  three  years  of  war  per  head  of  popu- 
lation $322.50,  or  $122.50  less  than  France.  France  has  spent 
$444,  or  38  per  cent,  more  than  Germany.  Great  Britain  has 
spent  $559.75,  or  $237.25  more  than  Germany.  Thus,  while 
Germany  bears  a  burden  of  100,  a  Frenchman  has  to  bear  a 
burden  of  138,  and  a  British  citizen  has  to  bear  a  burden  of  174. 

"These  tads  arc  extremely  important.  They  show  that  if 
the  formula,  'no  indemnities,'  were  applied  to  war-expenditure', 
the  result  would  be  that  Frenchmen,  who  were  opposed  to  war, 
would  be  obliged  to  bear  a  financial  burden  one-third  and  British 
citizens  a  burden  more  than  two-thirds  heavier  than  that  of  the 
faithful  subjects  of  the  German  Kaiser,  who  let  loose  the  war. 

'The  difference  becomes  still  more  striking  if  the  war-outlay 
of  the  two  groups  of  belligerents  be  compared  for  the  first  three 
years  Of  the  war.  During  thai  time  the  Central  Empires  spent 
roughly  $38,000,000,000,  while  the  Allies  spent  866,850,000,000, 
or  $28,850,000,000  more  than  the  Central   Powers. 

"This  outlay  does  not  include  the  war-outlay  of  Servia, 
Roumania,  <  Ireeoe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  whioh  can  uol 
he  exactly  reckoned  lor  lack  of  precise  returns.  Thus  it  is  uol 
only  France  that  would  he  ruined  by  a  peace  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  (lie  formula,  'no  indemnities,'  but  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean Allies  as  will." 

Our  author  ^oes  on  to  draw  up  an  amazing  list  of  war-profits 

I  hat  have  been  made  by  Germany,  and  he  divides  the  hoot  \   thus 


far  taken  into  movable  and  immovable  property.  In  the 
former  category  he  includes  the  212,000  square  miles  of  territory 
that  have  fallen  into  German  clutches,  and  this  he  values  at 
$32,000,000,000,  which,  he  says,  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
Turning  to  the  movable  booty,  he  classifies  it  as  follows: 

"(a)  Capture  of  'Human  Material.'' — This  consists  of  the  46,- 
000,000  Allied  subjects  from  whom  the  Germans  obtain  free 
labor. 

"  (b)  Capture  of  War  Material. — Guns,  rifles,  munitions, 
vehicles,  locomotives,  railway-trucks,  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
railway.  The  Belgian  railway  system  alone  is  worth  nearlv 
$600,000,000. 

"(c)  Capture  of  Foodstuffs. — Everywhere  the  Germans  have 
stolen  horses,  cattle,  corn,  potatoes,  sugar,  alcohol,  foodstuffs  of 
every  kind,  and  crops  grown  by  the  forced  labor  drawn  from  the 
46,000,000  Allied  subjects  whom  they  have  enslaved. 

"(d)  Theft  of  Raw  Materials. — Throughout  the  occupied  terri- 
tories the  Germans  have  appropriated  coal,  petroleum,  iron, 
copper,  bronze,  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  either  in  the  mines  or  from 
private  individuals;  textile  materials,  such  as  woolen  and 
cotton.  In  the  towns  of  northern  France  alone  the  Germans 
stole  $110,000,000  worth  of  wool. 

"  (e)  Theft  of  Industrial  Plant — On  a  methodical  plan  through- 
out the  occupied  territories,  the  motors,  engines,  machine-tools, 
steam  and  electric  hammers,  steel-rolling  mills,  looms,  models, 
and  industrial  plant  of  all  kinds  have  been  carried  off  to  Germany. 

"(/)  Thefts  of  Furniture. — The  way  in  which  furniture  and 
household  goods  were  stolen  and  carried  off  is  confessed  by 
implication  in  the  following  advertisement  published  in  the 
Kdhiische  Zeitung  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1017: 

'"Furniture  moved  from  the  zones  of  military  operations  in 
all  directions  by  Rettenmayer  at  Wiesbaden.' 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  money  value  of  the  goods 
thus  removed. 

"(g)  Seizure  of  Works  of  Art.  The  works  of  art  collected  for 
centuries  in  museums,  churches,  and  by  private  individuals  in 

Poland,  Italy,  Belgium,  and   France  have  been  carried  off  by  the 

( rermans. 

"(/()  War  Levies. — Scons  of  millions  in  money  have  l>.  <  n 
secured  by  the  (iernians  in  the  form  of  requisit ions,  tines,  war- 
levies,  war-taxes,  and  forced  loans. 

i  Thefts  «f  Coin,  Jewels,  and  Securities. —  In  the  occupied 
regions,  and  especially  wherever  they  have  been  obliged  to 
evaouate  those  regions,  as,  for  instance,  at  Noyon,  the  Germans 
have  emptied,  bj  order,  the  safes  and  Btrong  boxes  of  private 
persons  and  of  banks  and  have  carried  off  securities,  jewels,  and 
siher.      In    September   and    October,    1917,    the\    seized    at    one 
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stroke   tlif  deposits  of   Allied  subjects   in   the   Belgian   banks 
amounting  to  $120,000,000. 

"In  view  of  the  high  prices  <>f  foodstuffs,  coal,  metals,  petro- 
leum; war-materials  and  machines,  ii  is  clear  thai  the  booty 
thus  secured  by  the  Germans  during  the  la^t  three  years  in  the 
occupied  territories  is  certainly  worth  several  billion  dollars." 

Mr.  Cheradame  then  asks  the  very  pertinent  question,  whether 
the  Allies  would  l>e  foolish  enough  to  allow  the  Germans  to  keep 
all  this  wealth,  and  he  thus  argues: 

"This  booty  consists  of  objects  or  materials  already  utilized 
by  the  Germans  or  hidden  by  them  in  Germany.  Thus  the 
value  which  they  represented  in  the  occupied  territories  no 
longer  exists  there,  and  those  territories  have  been  impoverished 
to  that  extent. 

'"The  formula  'no  indemnities'  would  leave  to  the  Germans 
these  immense  war-profits  which  they  have  already  realized. 
If  the  Germans  gave  back  the  occupied  territories  they  would 
give  back  only  regions  materially  devastated  and  inhabited  by 
people  whom  more  than  three  years  of  suffering  and  forced  labor 
have  exhausted  physically  and  morally. 

"In  these  conditions  the  restoration  of  the  evacuated  regions 
would  require  immense  expenditure  that  would  fall  upon  the 
Allies.  Even  without  reckoning  the  great  difference  in  pro- 
portionate war-outlay  incurred  by  Germany  and  by  Allied 
countries,  the  application  of  the  formula  'no  indemnities'  would 
tend  further  to  impoverish  the  Allies  and  to  handicap  them 
economically,  while  Germany  would  keep  her  war-profits. 

"Despite  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  Allies  still  dispose  of  means 
to  destroy  Pan-Germany.  By  combining  American  help  with 
the  legitimate  and  efficacious  revolt  of  the  86,000,000  of  Slavs, 
Roumanians,  Arabs,  and  other  peoples  now  subjected  against 
their  will  to  German  control,  this  result  can  be  achieved." 

A  new  formula  is  supplied  which  certainly  will  make  a  very 
effective  peace  slogan: 

"To  the  lying  German  formula,  'no  annexations,  no  indem- 
nities,' the  Allies  must  oppose  the  democratic  formula,  that  is  to 
say : 

"Expiation  for  crime, 

"Reparation  for  damage, 

"Guaranties  against  a  renewal  of  war. 

"Expiation,  reparation,  guaranties — these  three  words  con- 
stitute the  formula  of  common  sense,  of  justice,  and  of  truth." 


DEFEAT   SCARES   THE   HUNS 


i  c 
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WHY  WE  MUST  BEAT  THE 
KAISER — Maximilian  Harden  in 
his  Berlin  Zukunft  put  into  a  nut- 
shell the  reason  why  it  is  up  to  us 
to  bring  the  Kaiser  to  his  knees: 

"Xo  one  in  high  place  in  Ger- 
many wants  a  League  of  Nations, 
to  which  the  States  of  North  and 
South  America  and  representa- 
tives of  England,  France,  Italy, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  India  are  pledged. 

' '  All  efforts  to  conceal  this 
fact  have  become  useless  since 
Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest. 
Now  we  can  see  clear.  We  know 
what  our  enemies  want  and  we 
know  thai  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment— we  may  call  it  Pan-Ger- 
man or  not  as  we  like — which 
expects  peace  only  through  might, 
and  which  is  convinced  that  it 
will  obtain  it  within  a  short  time. 
The  Government,  however,  may 
also  be  assured  that  none  of  its 
words  will  any  longer  be  believed 
by  any  one. 

"It  is  of  importance  that  the 
five  continents  now  see  in  the 
Kaiser  the  man  who  intends  to 
carry  out  the  Pan-German  pro- 
gram, and  in  whose  view  therefore 
only  unconditionally  decisive' 
victory  could  lead  to  peace." 


UK  FIRST  SERIOUS  DEFEAT  of  the  war,"  says  the 
Berlin  Deutsche  ZeHtung,  has  now  been  Buffered  by 
the  Germans.     This  from  a  fire-eating  Pan-German 

organ  is  no  slight  admission,  but  it  was  evidently  forced,  for  the 
Buns  true  to  type— are  shaking  in  their  shoes  because  of  this 
first  serious  setback,  as  all  cowards  and  bullies  do  after  one  good 
thumping  blow.  All  Germany  is  quaking;  every  section  of  the 
press  is  morose.     The  Kdlnische  Volkazeitung  writes: 

"Agitators  are  already  at  work  in  order  by  standi  rOUS  talk  to 
cause  discouragement    among   the  German    people.     They    do 

not  venture  as  yet  to  say  that  llindenburg  and  Ludendorff  in 
any  circumstances  would  not  save  the  situation.  On  the  other 
band,  untruth  has  been  already  wilfully  spread  that  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  llindenburg  had  been  planned,  and,  according 
to  another  version,  on  the  life  of  the  Kaiser.  Naturally,  this 
report  is  only  told  as  'strictly  confidential!'" 

This  Pan-German  and  Clerical  organ  is  furious  with  the  Ger- 
mans for  not  showing  more  spirit,  and  continues: 

"Our  enemies,  especially  Frenchmen,  might  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  many  of  us.  Despite  all  defeats  and  failures,  they  are  still 
fighting  with  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  a  fanatical  will  to  victor}  . 
We  Germans  are  spoiled  by  the  preeminent  and  imperishable 
victories  and  brilliant  successes  of  our  Army  Command.  We 
ought  ever  to  remain  stedfast  and  firm,  and  not  give  way  to 
unfounded  and  unworthy  moods  and  fluctuations." 

The  Yolkszeitung  is  obviously  afraid  of  the  temper  of  the 
people.     It  says: 

"Defeatism  is  rearing  its  head  in  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  and 
elsewhere — even  in  Essen,  where  the  people  may  be  heard 
grumbling:  'Another  defeat  for  us;  we  shall  lose  the  war.  We 
have  nothing  to  eat,  no  clothes,  no  shoes;  we  shall  starve  and  be 
utterly  ruined.'" 

The  powerful  neighbor  of  the  Volkszeitung,  the  inspired 
Kdlnische  Zeilung,  lectures  the  people  on  how  to  behave  in  the 
face  of  defeat — and  by  all  accounts  they  need  it : 

"Faint-hearted  croakers  have  not  been  lacking  in  Germany 
who  have  gone  round  with  long  faces  because  behind  the  brief 

statement  of  the  official  report 
they  imagined  that  all  kinds  of 
bad  events  were  concealed. 
Such  tendencies  can  not  be  too 
sharply  combated,  even  when 
based  on  alleged  impressions  and 
statements  of  participators  in 
the  fighting,  whose  knowledge 
and  credibility  are  in  exactly 
inverse  proportion  to  their  self- 
importance. 

"Open-field  warfare  brings 
changes  of  fortune,  and  a  factor 
which  must  always  be  reckoned 
with  is  that  the  enemy  also 
cherishes  and  tries  to  carry  out 
plans  which  are  opposed  to  ours. 
The  work  of  the  Supreme  Army 
Command  must  not  be  made 
more  difficult  or  even  rendered 
vain  by  babbhng  at  home  and  at 
the  front,  as  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  t lie  offensive  which  began 
on  July  15.  Soldiers  of  the  most 
various  grades  competed  with  the 
civil  population  in  the  streets 
and  railway  carriages  in  announc- 
ing quite  loudly  what  each  had 
heard,  and  expert  spies  only 
needed  to  keep  their  ears  open 
to  glean  important  hints." 


THE   MODERN    CANUTE. 

Wii.hf.lm — "  Ach,  Himmell    Why  did  you  tell  me  the  infernal  lie 
that  these  waxes  could  never  advance  if  I  forbade  them  to?" 
The  Staff — "  We  didn't  notice  that  wave.  All-Highest." 

— Passing  Show  (Lonaon). 


Down  in  southern  Germany 
the  depression  is  as  great  as 
along  the  Rhine.  In  the  chief 
organ  of  Bavaria,  the  Munchner 

Keucste       Xachriclttcn,       Major 
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Endres,  the  military  critic,  tries  dispassionate  argument  and 
incidentally  conceals  the  numbers  of  American  troops  employed 
on  the  Western  Front.     He  writes: 

"War  is  a  hard  trade,  and  the  strategic-tactical  result  of  every 
single  operation,  as  of  the  whole,  is  bound  up  with  assumptions 
that,  with  the  best  good  will,  do  not  always  materialize.  .  .  . 
The  more  the  country  learns  that  France  is  still  very  strong, 
that  America  has  more  than  half 
a  million  soldiers  in  France,  and 
that  by  the  U-boat  war  alone 
can  not  be  prevented  from  con- 
tinually sending  material  and 
transports  to  France,  that,  finally, 
the  English  Army  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and,  with  strength  made 
up,  stands  prepared  for  battle, 
the  more  will  the  country  appreci- 
ate the  enormous  performance  of 
our  troops.  But  all  the  more 
will  it  be  in  a  position  to  look 
things  in  the  face,  as  they  really 
are,  with  iron  determination. 

"It  has  never  hurt  an  efficient 
people  to  have  seen  clearly  the 
difficulties  of  a  position.  Here 
in  the  West  it  may  be  weeks 
before  the  initiative  which  Gen- 
eral Foch  has  seized  comes  again 
to  our  side.  In  this  situation 
any  undue  haste  would  be  ama- 
teurish and  dangerous,  and, 
therefore,  will  certainly  be 
avoided;  and  any  nervousness 
at  home  would  be  useless  and 
also  unnecessary." 

Another  military  critic  in  the 
Jingo  Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag 
prepares  the  people  for  more  re- 
verses and  withdrawals: 

"If  to  avoid  further  fighting 
we  are  withdrawing  to  new  posi- 
tions, thereby  allowing  the  enemy 
to  attack  with  great  losses,  we 
are  serving  our  aims  better  than 
by  sacrificing  our  best  men  in  an 
obstinate  struggle  for  pieces  of 
ground.  The  decisive  moment 
has  not  yet  come.  Therefore, 
all  the  recent  fighting  and  that 
to  come  must  be  regarded  only 
as  mile-stones  on  the  road  to  the 
final  goal.  Notwithstanding  the 
abandonment  of  ground,  precise- 
ly for  these  reasons  our  position 
has  become  such  as  to  retain 
mastery  over  our  actions." 


THE   IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   JUGOSLAVS 
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These  admissions  in  a  heavily 
censored  press  are  of  no  little 
significance,  and  disclose  a  state  of  feeling  which  leads  some 
who  know  Germany  well  to  anticipate  something  like  a  revolu- 
tion should  another  defeat  come  before  the  fall  is  over.  A  vivid 
account  is  given  by  a  neutral  correspondent  who  was  in  Ger- 
many when  the  news  came.  Writing  from  The  Hague  to  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  he  says: 

"The  pessimists  had  everything  their  own  way,  and  attempts 
to  cheek  the  wave  of  despair  were  futile.  Orders  were  issued 
throughout  the  country  to  public  authorities,  the  press,  theaters, 
and  directors  Of  orchestras  to  make  every  effort  to  restore  public 
confidence,  and,  as  usual,  the  government  agents  wenl  about 
explaining  i hat  much  blacker  nights  had  overshadowed  ( harmany 

at    different    periods  of   the   war,  and    persistent  ly    repeated    their 

stock  argument  thai  German  soil  had  not  been  invaded,  and  thai 

Allied  countries  had  faced  far  greater  losses  without  a  whimper. 
"In  some  places,  DOtably  Met/,,  quarrels  arose  between 
Prussian  and  sout  h  <  !  en nan  troops,  and  it  is  significant  that  even 
the  Socialist  press  now  warn  the  people  that  they  must  hold 
fast,  and  thai  if  they  fail  to  do  so  absolute  nun  will  he  their 
portion." 


THE   NEW  SLAV   STATE. 

The  northern  shaded  area  is  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  state  that  will 
come  into  being  with  the  defeat  of  the  Huns.  The  lower  shaded 
area  is  the  proposed  new  Jugo-Slav  state,  which  would  comprise 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  the  Servians,  Croats,  and  other  Servian- 
speaking  Slavs  now  under  the  oppressive  rule  of  Austria. 


OTHING  CAN  SUPPRESS  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  a  nation  for  a  statehood  of  its  own,  and  since  the  war 
began  the  opprest  Jugo-Slavs  of  Austria  have  been 
holding  out  to  us  Allies  suppliant  hands  and  begging  us  to  assist 
them  in  joining  their  Servian  brothers  in  the  formation  of  one 

great  Jugo-Slavic  state.  So  far, 
the  only  nation  that  has  taken 
any  effective  action  has  been 
Italy,  who  at  one  time  thought 
that  her  interests  in  the  Adri- 
atic clashed  with  those  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs.  Italy  has  now  come 
to  an  agreement  with  her  neigh- 
bors across  the  Adriatic  and  has 
announced  her  intention  of  giv- 
ing her  support  when  the  time 
comes  to  the  founding  of  a  Jugo- 
Slav  nation.  The  London  Daily 
Mail,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Importance  of  the  Jugo-Slavs," 
gives  us  some  very  necessary 
information  regarding  this  his- 
toric but  martyred  people.  It 
says: 

"But  few  people  have  more 
than  a  hazy  idea  as  to  who  the 
Jugo-Slavs  are  and  why  the  un- 
derstanding between  them  and 
Italy  is  an  event,  and  the  good 
relations  between  them  and  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  Poles  of  the 
happiest  augury  for  the  Allies. 

"The  word  Jugoslav  is  the 
Servian  for  South  Slav,  and  be- 
fore the  war  the  South  Slavs 
numbered  about  12,000,000  peo- 
ple, occupying  the  independent 
states  of  Servia  and  Montenegro 
and  the  following  provinces  of 
Austria-Hungary:  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  annexed  as  recently 
as  1908;  Dalmatia,  which  became 
Austrian  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars;  Croatia  and  Slavonia;  the 
territories  of  the  Slovenes;  the 
Banat  of  Temesvar,  Batchka,  and 
Baranya,  in  south  Hungary. 
These  provinces,  for  political  rea- 
sons chiefly,  were  under  a  variety 
of  administrations. 

"The  Turkish  tide  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  swepl  over  the  Bal- 
kans and  destroyed  the  old  Ser- 
vian Empire  swept  later  over 
Hungary,  and  was  only  arrested  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  Then 
the  tide  gradually  ebbed  and  province  after  province  became 
liberated.  The  Jugo-Slav  provinces,  freed  from  the  Turks,  fell 
under  the  power  of  Austria,  all  except  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  Austria  for  Servia,  which  stood  on  the 
high  road  of  'Eastern  Expansion,'  that  precipitated  the  European 
War. 

"The  importance  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  they  are,  or  were  before  the  war.  a  larger  racial  unit  than 
either  German  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Austrian  Poles,  or  Czecho- 
slovaks. Their  political  understanding  with  Poles  and  Czecho- 
slovaks is  fraughl  with  greal  potentialities,  since  these  three 
races,  without  counting  the  JugO-Slavs  of  Servia,  form  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Aust  ro- 1 1  unitarian  population. 

"The  significance  of  the  understanding  with  Italy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  ill-feeling  between  Italy  and  the  JugO-Slavs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  acute.  Italy  claimed,  and  b\  secret 
treaty  was  promised,  not  only  Austrian  territory  occupied  by 
Italians,  but  also  territory   occupied  by  JugO-SlaVB, 

"  Italy  has  now  moderated  her  attitude  with  something  of  the 
Ma/./.ini  vision." 


alonika 

GREECE    JT, 
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THE   CZECHOSLOVAKS   RECOGNIZED 

AN  BW  ALLIED  NATION  has  como  into  existence  by  the 
recognition  accorded  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks  by  London, 
L  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  most  aul  horit  ies  are  of  the  opinion 
that  in  a  very  short  time  Washington,  too,  will  welcome  this 
heroic  people  as  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  which  is  fighting 
for  tho  liberation  of  the  world.  It  was  on  August  13  that  Great 
Britain  as  the  last  of  the  three  European  great  Powers  formally 
recognized  the  new  Bohemia  as  an  Allied  country  which  had — 
altho  in  exile — a  Government 
of  its  own.  The  declaration 
put  forth  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment runs: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation 
has  resisted  the  common  enemy 
by  every  means  in  its  power. 

"The  Czecho-Slovaks  have 
constituted  a  considerable 
army,  fighting  on  three  differ- 
ent battle-fields  and  attempt- 
ing in  Russia  and  Siberia  to 
arrest  the  Germanic  invasion. 
In  consideration  of  its  efforts 
to  achieve  independence 
Great  Britain  regards  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  as  an  Allied 
nation  and  recognizes  the  unity 
of  the  three  Czecho-Slovak 
armies  as  an  Allied  and  belliger- 
ent Army  waging  regular  war- 
fare against  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany. 

"Great  Britain  also  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council  as 
the  supreme  organ  of  Czecho- 
slovak national  interests  and 
as  the  present  trustee  of  the 

future  Czecho-Slovak  Government  to  exercise  supreme  author- 
ity over  this  Allied  and  belligerent  Army." 

This  declaration  means  the  death-knell  of  the  ramshackle 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  as  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
message  sent  by  Dr.  Masaryk  to  Mr.  Pichon,  the  FVench 
Foreign  Minister.  As  reported  by  the  Paris  Temps,  the  message 
ran: 

"Recognition  of  the  independent  Czecho-Slovak  state  means 
the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary,  reducing  Germany 
to  her  own  national  forces.  The  independent  Czecho-Slovak 
state  is  the  final  check  to  Pan-German  schemes  of  a  Berlin-to- 
Bagdad  route.  The  anti-German  barrier  formed  by  the  Czecho- 
slovak state — Poland,  Jugoslavia,  Roumania,  and  Italy — is  also 
t  he  surest  help  to  Russia  and  the  small  nations  now  under  Austro- 
German  domination.  Russia,  separated  from  the  Germans  and 
the  Magyars,  can  develop  without  direct  German  interference." 

Ever  since  the  war  began  the  Czechs  who  are  still  under  the 
domination  of  Austria  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Vienna  Government;  and,  to  obviate  trouble,  the  Austrian 
Government  attempted  to  divide  Bohemia  up  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  German  minority  absolute  control  over  local  affairs. 
The  following  speech  on  the  subject  by  one  of  the  Czech  Deputies 
in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  shows  pretty  clearly  that  the  Czechs 
who  remain  at  home  in  Bohemia  are  heart  and  soul  with  their 
brethren  who  are  fighting  for  their  liberation  abroad.  As 
reported  by  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  this  Deputy,  Dr.  Stranski, 
said: 

"The  Czechs  declare  that  they  will  hate  and  fight  Austria  for 
ever,  and,  God  -willing,  they  will  in  the  end  destroy  her  com- 
pletely, because  Austria  embodies  a  century-old  crime  against 
the  liberty  of  mankind.  The  highest  national  duty  of  the 
lis  is  to  harm  Austria,  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 
This  we  owe  to  the  Czech  people  and  to  our  loyalty  to  the 
Bohemian  crown,  which  loyalty  can  only  be  put  into  practise  by 


from  "I/Illustration,"  Paris. 

CZECHO-SLOVAK  TROOPS  IN    ROME. 

These  sturdy  warriors  are  singing  the  national  hymn  of  Bohemia  on 
the  occasion  when  Italy  recognized  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  a  nation. 


betraying  A  istria.      We  are,  therefore,  determined  to  betray  her 
whenever  w.>  can. 

"Austi-ia  is  no  state  at  all,  but  a  bad  century-old  dream — a 
nightmare,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  a  state  without  patriot-  and 
without  patriotism,  which  came  into  being  by  the  piecing 
together  of  eight  unredeemed  countries,  Germany  included.  It 
is  a  monstrosity.  We  no  longer  expect  in  this  miserable  state 
which  is  called  Austria  that  the  righteous  cause  of  the  much- 
insulted  Czech  people  will  ever  be  defended.  (July  after  the 
death  of  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  this  state  will  there  be 
no  two-thirds  majority  against  the  Government.  You  imagined 
that   by  first   creating   districts    which   would   become  (Icrrnan 

centers,  the  end  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  province  of 
( rerman  Bohemia.  The  way  to 
Germany  is  free,  but  we  must 
ask  you  to  take  nothing  with 
you  that  belongs  to  us." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
commenting  editorially  on  tho 
military  and  political  impor- 
tance of  the  recognition  of  the 

( '/.echo-Slovaks,  says: 

"On  the  strictly  political 
side  the  step  is  an  important 
commitment  in  the  direction 
of  the  '  breaking  up '  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  phrase  is  a 
somewhat  misleading  one  be- 
cause it  suggests  that  some 
Austro-Hungarian  unity  na- 
turally exists.  This  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  tie  which  binds 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  Haps- 
burgs  is  one  of  external  Ger- 
man force  only. 

"If  we  leave  that  force  oper- 
ative, Germany  is  not  defeated 
and  the  foundation  for  her  ag- 
gressive ambitions  in  Europe 
remains  intact.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  remove  it  and 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  obtain  self-determination,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  their  remaining  subject  to  the  Hapsburgs'  domination. 
To  a  man  they  have  resolved  to  secede  from  it  and  establish 
themselves  as  an  independent  state." 

This  London  organ  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  recog- 
nition of  another  important  group  of  Austrian-opprest  Slavs 
has  been  unduly  delayed,  and  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  ought  to 
receive  the  same  recognition  as  has  been  accorded  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  tho  Poles.     The  Chronicle  says: 

"What  is  needed  to  complete  the  policy  exemplified  in  tho 
Polish  and  Czecho-Slovak  cases  is  parallel  recognition  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs.  Their  case  has  for  a  long  time  presented  some 
anomalous  features,  owing  to  their  relations  to  the  Servians  on 
one  side  and  their  disputes  with  the  Italians  on  the  other.  The 
former  were  successfully  settled  by  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Passitch,  which  resulted  in  the  pact  of  Corfu,  and  the  latter  have 
since  been  adjusted  at  Rome  by  a  compromise  between  the 
Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  claims. 

"There  seems  no  valid  reason  why  these  results  should  not 
now  be  embodied  in  an  official  recognition.  The  position  of  the 
Allies,  and,  not  least,  of  the  Italians,  would  be  materially 
strengthened  thereby,  especially  if  the  Italian  Government 
could  see  its  way  by  a  gesture  of  fine  and  unforced  generosity  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter." 

The  Austrian  Government  announces  that  it  will  shoot  out  of 
hand  any  Czecho-Slovak  captured.  An  official  announcement 
runs: 

"These  disloyal  elements,  guilty  of  perjury,  will,  notwith- 
standing the  Entente's  recognition,  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
traitors.  It  can  not  be  permitted  that  the  peoples  who  have 
always  fulfilled  their  duties  as  Austrian  and  Hungarian  citizens, 
and  whose  sons  as  members  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army, 
fought  bravely  against  the  Entente,  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
suspicions  cast  upon  them  by  such  methods  as  employed  by  the 
British  official  declaration.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
reserves  its  steps  in  this  regard." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


AMERICAN    SOLDIERS   AT    HAND-GRENADE    PRACTISE. 


GRENADES   TO   SUIT   EVERYBODY 


THREE  HUNDRED  VARIETIES  of  hand-grenade 
have  been  patented  in  the  United  States  alone.  The 
revival  of  this  almost  forgotten  missile  is  one  of  the 
curious  features  of  the  present  war.  It  dates  back  at  least  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the ,  grenadiers,  or  grenade-throwers, 
have  retained  their  name 
even  during  the  period  when 
their  weapon  was  obsolete. 
The  old  grenade  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  its 
weight,  clumsiness,  and  dan- 
ger to  the  user.  Its  lighted 
fuse  went  out  if  it  fell  into 
water  or  soft  earth,  and  the 
enemy  was  sometimes  able 
to  pick  it  up  and  throw  it 
hack  before  it  exploded. 
The  modern  revival  of  the 
grenade,  we  are  told  by 
Kudolph  C.  Lang,  in  The 
A  merican  Machinist  (New 
York,  July  25),  dates  from 
the  siege  of  Port  Arthur 
in  1894.  Since  then  it  has 
been  developed  into  a  weap- 
on of  most  delicate  mechan- 
ism.    Says  Mr.  Lang: 

"While  long  strides  have 
been  taken,  much  remains 
to  make  the  grenade  safer 
for  its  thrower  and  more 
deadly  to  its  object,  and  to 
attain  this  condition  the  fol- 
lowing arc  perhaps  the  most  essential  factors:  Proper  weight,  so 
as  not  to  strain  the  thrower's  arm;  proper  shape,  so  as  to  fit  the 
hand,  thus  preventing  accidental  dropping;  if  detonated  on  time 
the  attachment  of  an  accurate  timing  device;  if  detonated  on 
impact  the  attachment  of  a  delicately  balanced  apparatus  actu- 
ated by  striking  water,  soft  earth,  snow,  or  marshes;  impervious- 
ness  to  moisture;  it  must  operate  in  extreme  temperatures;  it 
must  not  explode  on  accidental  dropping  at  less  than  five  feet; 
it  must  show  perfect  Fragmentation  of  slugs;  it  must  have  strong 
penetrative  possibilities,  and  must  he  easily  charged  and  be  safe 
when  in  this  condition  if  subject  to  severe  jolting  from  trans- 
portation. ...  It  should  also  be  inexpensive  to  manufacture. 
However,  most  grenades  in  use  are  composed  of  a  cast-iron  shell 
with    the   mechanical    parts    of    die-easting    metal    which    make 

them  quite  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  as  well 

'There  are  scores  of  designs  of  hand-grenades,  aboul   three 
hundred    having    gone    through    the    Patent     Ollicc.      In    these 


have  been  used  almost  every  conceivable  means  for  detonation. 
Some  release  the  striking  part  by  dislodging  a  weight  actuated 
on  impact  with  some  object;  others  with  a  timing  device  set 
for  a  predetermined  period  (usually  five  seconds),  while  still 
others  use  the  twirling  action  of  a  baseball  to  release  some  com- 
ponent part.     One  type  used  the  match-tip  idea  and  advocated 

that  the  soldier  should  have 
a  piece  of  sandpaper  fas- 
tened to  his  sleeve  for 
lighting  a  match  prior  to 
throwing." 


f/UIAff  CAP 


SLuetmrEFVi?) 
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(EXTERIOR) 


BAYONET  JOINT 
STRIKER  PIN 


SPRING  RELEASE 


FIRIN5  PIUS 
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FIRIN6  CHAMBER 
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■FIRING  SPRING 


COTTER  PIN 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of    "The  American  Machinist." 

A   GRENADE  OF  THE   CORD-OPERATED   TYPE. 


"When  ready  for  use  it 
is  placed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  so  as  to  hold  the  lever 
securely  at  the  side.  Then 
by  extracting  the  cotter-pin 
and  ring  which  held  it  in 
place  during  shipment  it  is 
thrown.  The  lever  then 
automatically  ejects  itself. 
thereby  releasing  the  strik- 
ing pin.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  liberate  this  Lever 
until  it  automatically  does 
so  itself  after  being  thrown. 
The  striker -pin  thus  re- 
leased forcibly  connects  by 
a  cocked  spring  to  a  0.'2~2- 
rim  fire-cap  from  which  the 
wad  and  powder  are  omit  led 
and  which  merely  retains 
the  fulminate  of  mercury  in  the  rim.  In  place  of  the  wad  and 
powder  a  fuse  cut  just  long  enough  to  consume  five  seoonds  i- 
crimped  in  and  connected  to  a  No.  6  Xobel  detonator  placed 
in  a  very  thin  casing  of  die-casting  metal  alongside  of  the  tube 
containing  the  striker-pin.  spring,  etc.,  this  being  as  mar  center 
to  the  interior  of    the   shell   as    is    possible    with    this    particular 


Following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mills  grenade, 
extensively  used  by  the 
British  and  operated  by  a 
timing-device  set  for  five 
seconds: 


construction.     This  type 


leaves  ample  room  for  improve- 


ment in  the  direction  of  safety." 

Another  style  of  grenade  has  an  ingenious  method  of  firing 
designed  to  safeguard  the  user  and  is  operated  l>\  a  cord  attach- 
ment which  is  retained  when  throwing  tin1  bomb,  thereby 
releasing  a   pin  and  effecting  detonation.      We  read: 

"The  unique  part  of  this  oontrivanoe  is  that  it  requires  just 
enough  momentum  to  overcome  a  slight  resistance  when  ex- 
tracting   the    plug   to   insure   its   leaving  and    traveling   a    safe 
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distance  away.  Should  tho  thrower  be  shot  or  accidentally 
stumble  the  grenade  drops  the  length  of  the  cord,  but  remains 
there  hanging  on  his  wrist  without  exploding,  as  the  force  of  the 
grenade  dropping  tho  length  of  the  cord  is  not  sufficient  to 
release  it.  .  .  .  Tho  weight  of  these  grenades  is  about  ono  pound 
each,  win  in  they  are  complete  and  ready  for  use,  which  is  about 
the  weight  an  ordinary  man  can  throw  thirty-five  yards.  After 
a  little  practise  improvement  as  to  distance  and  aim  is  thus  de- 
veloped, some  being  able  to  hurl 
them  fifty  yards.  It  is  said 
that  Americans  aro  most  adept 
in  this  art,  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  national 
game  is  baseball.  An  article  on 
hand-grenades  would  be  incom- 
plete without  describing  a  cer- 
tain style,  which  is  operated  on 
impact  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  because  it  is 
the  only  practical  type  for  air- 
plane use.  The  great  d  i  (Terences 
in  altitudes  from  which  it  is 
used  necessitate  anywhere 
from  five  to  twenty  seconds  to 
drop,  making  this  bomb  or  band- 
grenade  suitable  for  either  hand 
or  aerial  purposes.  .  .  .  For  air 
work,  where  weight  is  not  such 
an  important  factor  as  when 
thrown  by  hand,  larger  shells 
with  heaviep  charges  are  used. 
This  type  ...  is  also  operated 
by  extracting  a  cord  which  in  the  grenade  does  not  effect  de- 
tonation as  before,  but  removes  a  pin,  thereby  allowing  a  double 
conical  weight  to  be  delicately  held  at  its  ends.  This  extraction 
is  done  when  thrown.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  parts  function 
in  the  regular  way  as  described,  the  only  slight  change  being  in 
the  fuse,  which  is  now  made  as  short  as  possible,  merely  being 
used  as  a  means  for  connecting  the  cap  and  detonator." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer'  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  trench  warfare  that  have  led  to  the  revival  of  the 
grenade.     He  says: 

"Never  before  have  so  much  time  and  energy  been  expended  in 
excavating  trenches  and  mak- 
ing them  habitable.  Extend- 
ing, mile  after  mile,  they  are 
deep,  strong,  and  purposely  ir- 
regular, with  sometimes  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards 
intervening  between  opposing 
trenches.  Artillery  at  this  range 
would  be  ridiculous,  machine 
guns  and  rifles  often  little  bet- 
ter, as  the  great  velocity  would 
send  their  missiles  singing  over 
the  top.  So  hand-grenades  be- 
came an  invaluable  part  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  heave  them  in  high 
trajectories  so  that  their  deto- 
nation would  take  place  either 
in  or  over  the  opposing  trenches. 
They  were  also  found  to  be 
helpful  when  charging  trenches, 
especially  those  which  were  be- 
ing vacated,  as  it  often  occurred 
that  in  charging  a  trench  or  for- 
tifi'-ationof  some  kind,  thinking 
that  the  artillery-  and  rifle-fire 
had  thoroughly  cleaned  it  out, 
there  would  still  be  a  few  left 
who  were  unable  to  make  the 
retreat  or  were  stubbornly  cour- 
ageous and  who  could  only  be 
captured  or  killed  after  a  sacri- 
fice of  one  or  more  lives.  A 
few  grenades  thrown   in    these 

trenches  or  dugouts  prior  to  entering  served  to  either  kill  any 
one  lurking  in  its  dark  corners  or  wound  them  beyond  any 
possibilities  of  retaliation.  So  the  grenade  has  come  to  stay,  al 
least  until  some  very  radical  change  is  made  in  the  methods 
resorted  to  by  warring  people." 


I 


AN  ENGLISH  MILLS   GRENADE. 


AUTOMATIC   LIGHT   CONSERVATION 

T  can  NOT  BE  TOO  OFTEN  INSISTED  that  saving  does 
not  necessarily  mean  skimping.  The  simple  prevention  of 
waste  in  hundreds  of  different  fields  will  give  us  much  of  the 

money,  materials,  and  energy  that  we  need  in  the  present  crisis. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  electric  energy.  Its  increasing  pro- 
duction is  giving  us  a  soup  > 
that  is  extremely  convenient 
and  correspondingly  inviting  to 
wasters.  The  push  of  a  but- 
ton or  the  twist  of  a  key  gives 
it  to  us  when  we  want  it,  and 
another  push  or  twist  cuts  it 
off.  Only  it  is  easier  still  to 
omit  this  latter,  and  the  energy 
that  we  need  for  seconds  or 
minutes  goes  on  being  sup- 
plied wastefully  for  hours.  A 
writer  in  The  Electrical  Rei  i 
(Chicago)  calls  attention  to 
the  automatic  time-switch,  a 
device  too  little  known,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  tho  lack- 
ing memory  or  judgment  in 
human  wasters  of  energy  and 
for  them   when   they  forget  to  do  it. 


turns   their   current    off 
To  quote  this  writer: 

"The  automatic  time-switch  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  de- 
serves greater  publicity  at  the  present  time  than  is  accorded  it. 
It  can  be  a  powerful  factor  in  conserving  man-power,  time,  and 
fuel.  It  is  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  can  often  be  used  bjr  the 
central  station,  the  city  and  municipality,  and  the  individual 
owner  of  a  building  to  good  advantage,  in  each  instance  enabling 
a  saving  of  fuel  and  labor,  a  reduction  of  electric-light  bills,  safe- 
guarding against  legal  claims  for  damages,  or  some  other  saving. 
It  is  surprizing  to  what  a  large  extent  the  electric  time-switch 

is  being  used  in  accomplishing 


A   ORKNADK   OF  THE   IMPACT   TYPB 


some  of  these  things. 

"The  hallway  and  stairway 
lights  of  flat  buildings  are  often 
left  burning  from  dusk  until  tin 
janitor  or  owner  of  the  building 
turns  them  out  in  the  morning, 
usually  an  hour  or  two  or  even 
more  after  dawn,  and  therefore 
after  they  are  really  needed. 
The  time-switch  would  save  the 
waste  of  kilowatt-hours  burned 
in  this  way,  also  the  lamp-hours 
by  which  the  fife  of  the  lamps 
are  shortened,  items  worthy  of 
consideration  in  a  flat,  big  or 
small.  Press  reports  tell  of  an 
effort  being  made  to  curtail 
home  lighting  50  per  cent.  Th. 
automatic  time  -  switch  may 
prove  a  necessit}-  then  for  ex- 
tinguishing lights  at  midnighi 
or  at  dawn. 

"The  shortage  of  fuel  again 
promises  to  cause  curtailed  use 
of  signs  this  coming  winter. 
Perhaps  store-window  lighting 
and  signs  will  be  allowed  to  be 
illuminated  only  until  after  the 
theatergoers  have  gone  home. 
The  time-switch  takes  care  of 
this  nicely. 

'*  For  the  automatic  substation 
and  isolated  transformer  hou-< 
serving  small  villages  and  townships,  and  the  arc  and  tungsten 
street-lighting  circuit,  the  electric  time-switch  does  away  with 
attendance,  economizes  light  and  lamps  and  energy.  For  the 
rural  or  railway  water-tank  it  is  sometimes  found  preferable  to 
install  a  time-switch  and  have  the  tank  filled  at  definite  times 
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rather  than  to  start  the  motor  automatically  according  to  def- 
inite water-levels.  Such  an  arrangement  is  particularly  con- 
venient when  the  tank  is  far  removed  from  supervision,  and  the 
demand  for  water  definitely  known. 

"Some  of  the  larger  utilities  employ  men  to  go  round  and  turn 
off  the  flat-rate  customers  having  signs  or  store-windows  illumi- 
nated till  late  at  night.  Often  the  men  are  late  in  getting  around ; 
men  are  now  difficult  to  obtain  and  women  are  not  advisable  for 
this  work  of  traveling  the  streets  of  our  cities  late  at  night.  The 
time-switch  takes  care  of  this  situation,  without  worry,  without 
delay,  saving  cost  of  labor  and  reducing  energy  consumption. 

"Another  case  where  the  automatic  electric  time-switch  is 
recommended  is  for  controlling  the  lamp  clusters  in  passenger 
depots  and  track-crossings  of  trolley  and  steam-railroads.  These 
lights  are  often  required  by  State  law  to  burn  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
but  can  often  be  seen  burning  long  after  the  sun  is  up,  in  fact, 
until  a  train-crew  or  some  passer-by  turns  them  out.  The  time- 
switch*  takes  care  of  this,  requiring  only  a  change  of  setting  with 
the  season,  a  matter  of  a  little  attention. 

"Another  case  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  of  lighting  up  dan- 
gerous sections  of  roads,  bridges,  and  curves.  The  congestion 
of  the  railroads  and  terminals  has  diverted  much  traffic  to  the 
highways  and  the  motor-trucks.  With  increased  traffic  comes 
the  need  for  better  illumination  of  our  roads.  Out  in  remote 
localities,  served  by  the  rural  line,  the  automatic  time-switch 
permits  the  lights  to  come  on  and  go  off  with  the  coming  of  dusk 
and  dawn,  without  trouble,  but  with  entire  reliability. 

"The  instances  where  the  automatic  electric  time-switch  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  to  save  light,  save  fuel,  labor,  and 
material  are  endless.  And  the  greater  the  load  and  the  longer 
the  hours  saved  by  [the  use  of  the  switch  the  sooner  the  time- 
switch  pays  for  itself.  The  present  time,  with  everything  at 
inflated  prices,  makes  the  time-switch  a  good  investment  for  those 
that  want  to  save  themselves  trouble  and  keep  down  their  light 
bill."  

CHINA'S  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS— About  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  workers  in  the  United  States  are  employed  in  trans- 
portation. In  China  about  fifty  per  cent,  are  so  employed. 
This  is  because  China  is  deficient  in  roads  and  railways  so  that 
half  her  workers  must  be  continually  busy  in  "wheeling  and 
carrying  things  about,"  to  quote  an  editorial  writer  in  En- 
gineering and  Contracting  (Chicago,  July  17).  According  to  this 
writer,  Chinese  poverty  is  largely  due  to  this  necessity  for  em- 
ploying a  large  part  of  the  population  in  moving  produce  from 
place  to  place.  Before  China  "can  enjoy  a  prosperity  worthy 
of  the  name,"  he  asserts,  a  great  mileage  of  roads  and  railways 
must  be  built.  At  present  nearly  all  Chinese  roads  are  mere 
footpaths  used  by  men  with  wheelbarrows  or  by  donkeys  and 
mules.  The  cost  of  haulage  by  this  method,  even  with  wages 
at  15  cents  a  day,  is  4  to  12  cents  per  ton-mile,  whereas  our 
own  Government  is  now  paying  not  more  than  half  a  cent  for 
carrying  freight  by  rail.     We  read: 

"With  the  present  primitive  methods  of  transportation  it  is 
evident  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  must  be  engaged 
in  moving  produce  from  place  to  place.  Perhaps  half  the  work- 
ers in  China  are  busy  wheeling  and  carrying  things  about.  In 
America  only  seven  per  cent,  of  our  38,000,000  workers  are  em- 
ployed directly  in  transportation,  and  of  these  about  half  are 
steam-railway  employees.  If  we  include  those  who  are  indirect  I  v 
engaged  in  transportation,  that  is,  in  mining  coal  and  metals 
and  in  manufacturing  plants  for  transportation  purposes,  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  our  workers  are  occupied  in  transportation. 
To  this  should  he  added  the  time  of  farmers  spent  in  hauling 
crops,  etc.,  to  and  from  shipping  places.  If  we  estimate  that 
I  lie  farmer  spends  onc-sixtli  of  his  time  in  such  hauling,  then  less 
than  two  per  cent,  is  to  lie  added  to  the  ten  per  cent.,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  per  cent,  of  our  total  working  time  spent  direct h 
and  indirectly  in  hauling  produce  and  passengers  on  steam- and 
electric-railways  and  in  horse-drawn  wagons,  motor-trucks,  and 
delivery  autos.  If  by  the  building  of  roads  and  railways  China 
could  release,  say,  thirty-live  per  cent,  of  its  entire  working 
population  from  present  transportation  services,  and  diveti 
t hem  to  manufaol  tiring,  mining,  and  agriculture,  ( Chinese  pc\  ertj 
would    cease    to    exist.      A    great    social    problem    confronts    the 

Chinese,  and  they  seem  to  be  about  to  undertake  its  solution. 
Once  they  begin  intelligent!;  to  rescue  themselves  from  penury, 
American  engineers,  manufacturers,  and  financiers  should  be 
able  to  assist   them  beyond  measure." 


NEW   TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILWAYS 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA  may  think  that  they  have 
enough  transcontinental  railroads  for  their  needs,  but 
Africa  and  Australia  have  no  such  opinion,  and  Asia  is 
yet  to  be  heard  from.  Africa  is  building  what  will  put  her 
ahead  of  the  American  continents — a  through  north  and  south 
line  which  will  link  Cairo  to  the  Cape  long  before  our  projected 
Pan-American  line  has  passed  the  limits  of  talk.  The  Aus- 
tralian transcontinental,  just  finished,  has  been  recently  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  The  Bagdad  Railway,  once  the  buttress 
of  Pan-Germanism,  will  be  completed  under  other  auspices.  The 
Siberian  line,  Asia's  first  transcontinental,  may  yet  be  the  means 
of  saving  Russia.  And  the  centenary  of  the  railroad  is  yet  to 
be  celebrated!  Some  of  the  trips  that  may  even  now  be  taken 
by  rail,  in  these  days  of  world-war,  are  described  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  in  the  following  words, 
under  the  heading  "New  Railway  Building": 

"Five  months  ago  an  inconspicuous  dispatch  announced  the 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  Australian  railway — 
the  line  from  Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie,  with  the  longest 
straight  stretch  of  track  in  the  world.  It  was  built  under  the 
Federal  agreement  made  when  western  Australia  entered  the 
Commonwealth.  A  few  days  since  another  dispatch  stated 
that  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  has  now  reached  Bukama,  in 
the  Kongo  Free  State,  at  a  distance  of  2,600  miles  from  Cape 
Town.  Such  items  furnish  interesting  evidence  that  peaceful 
construction  still  goes  on  in  time  of  war,  and  even  in  an  empire 
racked  by  it.  Whoever  consults  a  map  can  see  that  the  exten- 
sions are  important.  The  new  Australian  line  makes  it  possible 
for  the  citizen  of  Perth,  Freemantle,  or  Northampton,  on  the 
west  coast,  to  step  aboard  a  train  and  a  week  or  ten  days  later 
step  off  another  at  Melbourne,  or  Sydney,  or  Brisbane,  having 
covered  between  the  farthest  removed  cities  a  distance  exceeding 
that  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  future  All', 
headed  for  the  capital,  Canberra,  need  fear  no  stormy  voyage. 
By  the  South- African  line  the  traveler  can  ride  from  Cape  Town, 
a  distance  north  more  than  equal  to  that  from  New  York  to 
Salt  Lake  City;  he  steps  off  where  the  Kongo  is  navigable,  and 
can  then  journey  by  boat,  with  another  250  miles  of  rail  thrown 
in,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo,  or  4,850  miles  in  all.  Or,  turning 
east,  he  can  go  by  boat  to  a  point  on  the  Kongo  connected  by 
rail  with  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  by  rail  and  steamer  through 
Albertville  and  Ujiji  to  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Zanzibar. 

"These  railways  directly  point  the  way  to  greater  achieve- 
ment. In  Australia  the  builders  will  now  turn  to  the  projected 
railway  to  connect  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of 
the  continent;  and  for  this  a  good  beginning  has  been  made. 
From  the  central  part  of  south  Australia  a  line  now  runs  north 
about  one-third  the  way  through  the  continent,  to  Oodnadata: 
and  from  Port  Darwin  on  the  north  coast  a  line  stretches  down 
150  miles  south  to  Pine  Creek.  The  remaining  distance  has 
been  surveyed,  and,  tho  running  through  the  Alacdonnell  Range 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  would  offer  no  greater  obstacles 
than  has  the  east  and  west  line,  which  was  built  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  mile  a  day.  Water-supply  will  be  the  chief  problem. 
A  line  belting  the  east  coast  and  turning  inward  toward  tho 
north  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  could  be  even  more 
easily  finished,  as  large  sections  are  already  in  place.  Hails 
now  run  four  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Brisbane  to  Rock- 
hampton,  and  a  little  work  will  connect  that  port  with  Townsvillo 
and  Croydon,  whence  a  railway  already  runs  on  to  the  Gulf." 

In  Africa  the  British  hope  of  an  all-red  line  from  Cape  Town 
5,000  miles  north  to  Alexandria  has  been  revived,  we  are  told, 
with  the  conquest  of  German  Bast  Africa.  The  route  travel-.  - 
almost  the  whole  north  and  south  length  of  the  Belgian  Kongo 
to  Stanleyville  on  the  Upper  Kongo  River.  With  the  unit  just 
completed,  the  traveler  using  the  Kongo  and  Nile  need  go  on 
foot  only  through  560  miles  of  wilderness  between  Stanleyville 
and  bake  Albert.  This  is  not  a  longer  stretch  than  the  British 
have  covered  from  Mombasa  to  Victoria  \\an.a:  and  it  is  not 
nearlv  so  long  as  the  German  railway  from  Dar-es-Salaam  to 
Tanganyika.     We  read  again: 

"If    the    builders    nun  e   rapidly,    the   railway    might    celebrale 

its  Oral  Centenary  about  1925  with  a  position  in  the  world  thai 
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SMOKE  ESCAPING  NORMALLY. 

would  seem  to  make  water  trans- 
portation  subsidiary.     Asia   has 
been    traversed   in   the  north  by- 
rail  for  more  than  a  decade.     In 
the  south  a  double  line  now  ex- 
tends from  the  Black  Sea  across 
to    the    Caspian,  and    one  from 
the  Caspian  far  east  to  Samar- 
kand and  Tashkend.     It  should 
!>e  no  insuperable  task  to  carry 
this  across  Afghanistan    to    link 
up    with    the    British    line    that 
runs   up    to    Peshawur,    on    the 
Afghan  border  near  the  Khaibar 
I 'ass.     More  immediately  in  view 
lias   been    the    extension    of    the 
( 'onstantmople-Bagdad   Railway 
through    Persia    to    a    point    in 
Baluchistan,  where  it  could  join 
t  he  British  railway  tapping  that 
country,      (liven  either  line,  and 
the     Londoner    could    go    from 
Calais   to  the  Burmese   frontier, 
not    by    a    steamer    trip    which 
retains  much  of  the  tedious  empti- 
ness  that  enabled   Maeaulay   to 
nad  a  small  library  on  it,  but  by 
rail.     In  the  Malay  Peninsula  construction  gangs  have  been  busy, 
and  a  line  is  not  far  from  complete  between  its  point,  opposite 
Singapore,  and  Bangkok.      From  the  latter  city  another  runs  far 
northwest  into  the  interior  of  Siam,  penetrating  near  the  Burmese 
frontier,  and  it  and  the  Burmese  line  could  easily  be  brought  to- 
gether.   Gages  differ,  and  some  railways  may  be  in  bad  condition. 
But   it  is  not  at  all  visionary  to  look  forward  to  a  day  when  the 
new   British  Governor  for  Singapore  will  start    for  his  post  by 
rail.     Some  who  line  up  with  him  at  Victoria  Station  will  doubt- 
less ask  for  through  tickets  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  perhaps 
inquiring  about  side    trips  to  Zanzibar   and   Tripoli;    or   if  the 
French  carry  their  projected  railway  across   the  Sahara,  it  maj 
be  possible  to  choose  an  alternative  across  North  Africa  on  the 
way  to  South  Africa.     Soon,  as  human  affairs  go,  the  three  con- 
tinents of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe  will  be  bound  closely  by  rail. 
"In   the   American   continents  striking  new  departures  seem 
furt her  away.     Men  may  now  go  from  Halifax  or  Prince  Rupert 
to  Oxaca.  Mexico,  or  Guatemala  City,  or  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
practically  without  losing  sight  of  a  railway-car.     Hudson  Bay 
will  very  soon  be  linked  up.     In  South  America  passengers  may 
go  from  Victoria,  some  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  points  far  beyond  Buenos  Aires  into  lower  Argentina;  and 
they  may  cross  the  Andes  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso  in 
two  days  of  wonderful  travel.     But  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  and  nearly  all  Central  America  are  very  poor  in  rail- 
ways, and  it  will  be  long  before  the  American  or  Mexican  can 
visit  the  South  American  except  by  sea." 


SPRAYING    SMOKE    OUT    OF    SIGHT 

THE  DISTANCE  OF  VISIBILITY  of  a  steamer  from 
the  periscope  of  a  submarine  may  be  lowered  from 
17  to  10  miles  by  spraying  its  smoke  downward  toward 

the  water.  This  plan  was  adopted  thirty  years  ago  in  sorm  of 
the  earliest  torpedo-boats  liuilt  by  the  Yarrows  in  England, 
l>ul  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance  for  some  unaccountable 
reason.  In  a  recent  lecture  by  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow  before  British 
shipowners  and  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  in  I^ondon,  the  speaker 
again  directed  attention  to  this  means  of  evading  attack.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  and  the  means  of  applying  the  smoke- 
spraying  device  to  merchant  vessels  are  described  in  an  illus- 
trated article  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  July  27),  in 
which  this  method  of  dissipating  steamer-smoke  in  the  Bub- 
marine  zone  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  naval  au- 
thorities of  any  of  the  Allied  nations  who  may  wish  to  use  it. 
We  read: 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  firsl  indication,  on  a  fine  day,  that 
there  is  a  steamer  in  the  far  distance  is  the  trail  of  smoke  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  reaches  high  into  the  heavens.  It  is 
estimated  that,  on  the  average,  the  smoke  will  rise  to  about  one 

hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  At  this  height  it 
can  be  seen  from  the  bridge  of  a 
submarine!  at  a  distance  of  over 
seventeen  miles,  the  eye  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  a  boat 
being  assumed  as  about  fifteen 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

"If  the  smoke,  instead  of 
ascending,  were  caused  to  de- 
scend so  that  it  never  rose  above 
the  level  of  the  bridge,  an  ordi- 
nary cargo  vessel  would  first 
become  visible  above  the  horizon 
at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  From 
this  it  follows  that,  if  some  means 
could  be  found  for  driving  the 
smoke  down  toward  the  water 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  rise 
skyward,  a  vessel  of  the  average 
type  would  be  able  to  pas^  be- 
tween the  10-  and  the  17-mile 
radius  from  a  submarine  without 
being  observed." 

When  the  officer  in  command 
of  a  submarine  or   a    raider    - 
the     smoke    of    a     vessel     in   the 


SMOKE   DELIVERED   HORIZONTALLY. 


illustrations  by  i'Ourt«sy  of  "jThr   Scientific  American." 

SMOKE  DRIVEN   DOWNWARD  BY  COLD  SPRAY. 
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distance,  he  at  once  heads  for  her  at  full  speed  so  as  to  place 
himself  in  position  for  attack.  As  an  indication  of  how  im- 
mediately and  regularly  this  is  done,  the  writer  quotes  several 
extracts  from  the  log  of  the  German  raider  Karlsruhe,  recently 
printed  in  translation  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute.     He  then  goes  on: 

"The  plan  for  keeping  smoke  down  which  Messrs.  Yarrow 
have  adopted  consists  in  carrying  a  horizontal  duct  from  the 
base  of  the  smoke-stack,  at  an  elevation  of  about  six  feet  above 
the  deck,  to  the  gunwale  of  the  ship  on  each  side.  The  slope 
of  the  duct  is  about  forty-five  degrees  from  the  horizontal. 
Just  above  the  point  of  union  of  the  ducts  and  the  smoke-stack 
there  is  a  damper  in  the  latter,  which  prevents  the  smoke  and 
waste  gases  passing  upward,  and  causes  them  to  flow  out,  either 
on  the  port  or  starboard  side  of  the  vessel. 

"A  most  important  element  in  the  device  is  the  introduction 
of  a  spray  of  cold  water,  delivered  at  high  pressure,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  duct,  the  spray  passing  out  with  the  products  of  com- 
bustion. It  cools  the  gases  and  has  the  effect  of  causing  them  to 
fall  toward  the  water  in  place  of  ascending. 

"It  would  be  expected  that,  by  doing  away  with  a  portion  of 
the  smoke-stack,  the  draft  would  be  diminished;  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  spray,  issuing  at  high  velocity,  produces  an 
induced  draft,  which  is  even  greater  than  that  due  to  the  loss  of 
height  in  the  funnel.  In  an  ordinary  merchantship  the  vacuum 
in  the  smoke-box  is  from  two-tenths  to  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
of  water;  but  with  this  device  the  vacuum  varies  from  four- 
tenth's  to  five-tenths,  and  thus  the  combustion  is  actually 
accelerated.  This  is  an  important  point,  particularly  if  we 
remember  that  a  merchantship  is  liable  to  be  chased  by  a  sub- 
marine at  a  time  when  the  fires  may  not  be  in  good  condition. 
The  spray  of  cold  water  is  supplied  by  a  pump  in  the  engine- 
room  at  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch. 

"Sir  Alfred  Yarrow  states  that  the  estimated  cost  of  putting 
in  this  device  is  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  vessel;  and  the  time  occupied  in  fitting  it  on  board  should 
not  exceed  one  week,  provided  the  necessary  parts  and  plant, 
such  as  the  pump,  the  ducts,  and  the  sprayers,  are  at  hand  when 
the  ship  makes  fast  at  her  wharf. 

"Here  is  a  device  which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  It  is  not  so  much  an  en- 
gineering as  a  common-sense  proposition,  and  it  is  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  shipbuilders  in  the  world,  who,  by  the 
way,  refuses  to  accept  any  remuneration  in  connection  with  the 
proposal,  but  makes  a  free  gift  of  it  to  the  British  or  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Entente  who  may  wish  to  make  use  of  it." 


HORSES  AND  TYPHOID— An  assertion  made  recently  in 
print  by  Arthur  Brisbane,  that  the  typhoid  germ  develops  only 
in  the  horse,  is  declared  editorially  by  The  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  to  be  utterly  without  scientific  founda- 
tion.    Says  this  paper  (Chicago,  July  27): 

"Last  week  in  Tonics  and  Sedatives — probably  where  the 
matter  belongs — appeared  part  of  a  column  of  editorial  comment 
called  'To-day,'  written  by  Arthur  Brisbane,  of  the  Hearst 
papers.  This  column  deals  with  simple  and  clearly  understood 
matters  like  government  ownership,  the  proper  development  of 
an  aeroplane  program,  and  the  meaning  of  Prussian  peace  talk. 
As  a  sort  of  climax  were  the  few  paragraphs  on  the  eating  of 
horse-meat,  which  the  Tonics  and  Sedatives  reprinted.  After 
confounding  a  'scientist,'  who  was  said  to  have  declared  that 
t  here  is  no  reason  for  not  eating  horse-meat,  by  telling  him  that 
he  was  'mistaken,'  the  omniscient  one  continues:  'The  civilized 
world  as  a  whole  opposes  the  use  of  horseflesh,  and  there  is 
usually  a  substantial  reason  for  a  feeling  so  wide-spread.  The 
typhoid  germ  develops  in  the  horse,  not  elsewhere.  Man  can 
get  typhoid  only  from  the  germ  that  has  lived  in  the  horse's 
body.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  not  one  of  these  state- 
ments is  approximately  correct,  that  no  singlo  case  of  typhoid 
has  ever  been  traced  to  infection  from  tho  horse,  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  typhoid  germ  must  pass  a 
necessary  stage  of  its  development  in  that  animal.  The  only 
experiments  of  which  we  arc  aware  that  bear  on  this  matter 
are  those  in  which  calves  were  fed  large  numbers  of  typhoid 
bacilli  and  were  entirely  unaffected,  tho  bacteria  dying  out 
promptly  in  the  alimentary  traol  of  these  animals.  Reckless 
misinformation  may  do  barm  if  confined  to  unverifiable  politics; 
but  if  allowed  to  display  itself  in  the  field  of  natural  science, 
it  can  only  raise  ungodly  laughter." 


DOCTOR   SUN 

SUNLIGHT  IS  NOW  BEING  SUCCESSFULLY  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  wounded  men  in  many  of  the  military 
hospitals  in  France,  notably  in  the  American  Hospital. 
This  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Willis  C.  Campbell,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
who  has  himself  used  the  sun-treatment  for  five  years  past  with 
marked  success  in  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  believes 
that  it  may  profitably  be  extended  to  the  treatment  of  other 
disorders,  especially  in  military  surgery.  Dr.  Campbell,  who 
is  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, describes  127  of  his  cases  in  an  article  contributed  to 
The  Journal  of  American  Surgery  (New  York,  July).  He  gives 
credit  for  the  modern  development  of  the  sun-cure  to  Dr.  Rollier, 
of  Loysen,  Switzerland,  whose  high-level  sanatoria  for  sun- 
treatment  were  described  in  these  pages  several  years  ago. 
Dr.  Rollier  now  has  three  of  these,  at  altitudes  varying  from  about 
4,000  to  5,000  feet.  He  regards  the  ultraviolet  rays  as  the 
curative  ones  and  seeks  the  high  altitudes  where  these  are  more 
abundant.  Dr.  Campbell's  results,  however,  and  those  of  the 
French  military  hospitals,  have  been  obtained  at  ordinary  levels. 
We  quote  from  Dr.  Campbell's  article  only  paragraphs  containing 
no  technical  descriptions  of  his  cases.     He  writes: 

"The  sun  as  a  therapeutic  agent  was  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  for  centuries  mention  of  this  measure  may  be  found  in 
medical  literature.  Various  savage  tribes  and  animals,  notably 
the  dog,  seem  to  divine  the  beneficial  action  of  the  sunlight, 
exposing  their  bodies  when  ill  to  the  direct  solar  rays. 

"The  exposure  of  a  part  of  the  body  affected  by  disease,  'local 
heliotherapy,'  has  been  employed  with  some  degree  of  success 
for  many  years  in  the  treatment  of  various  disorders  of  the  skin 
and  bones,  but  the  systematic  and  scientific  dosage  to  the  entire 
body,  'general  heliotherapy,'  is  a  comparatively  new  method, 
evolved  and  perfected  by  Rollier,  of  Loysen,  Switzerland,  to 
whom  full  credit  should  be  given.  General  heliotherapy,  in 
contradistinction  to  local  heliotherapy,  is  of  paramount  interest 
at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  number  of  'war-wounds' 
amenable  to  the  solar  treatment.  In  fact,  the  measure  is  now 
being  employed  in  many  of  the  military  hospitals  of  France, 
notably  the  American  Hospital,  with  excellent  results. 

"The  administration  of  the  solar  rays  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
task,  especially  in  private  practise.  The  closest  scrutiny  is 
necessary  at  all  times  or  the  treatment  will  rarely  if  ever  be 
carried  to  a  successful  termination.  I  have  seen  many  failures 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing the  measure  in  a  scientific  and  rigid  manner.  Dosage  and 
the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  skin  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  must  be  observed  constantly. 

"We  would  not  expect  curative  action  of  the  solar  ray  by 
bidding  our  patient  to  go  out  in  the  sun  with  the  instruction 
'expose  yourself  as  much  as  possible.'  Each  case  must  receive 
detailed  instructions  as  to  length  of  time,  the  amount  of  body 
surface,  etc.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  der- 
matitis. The  effect  on  the  hemoglobin,  white  and  red  cells,  should 
be  noted.  X-ray  examinations  must  be  made  at  intervals.  The 
correct  dosage  for  each  patient  should  be  worked  out  by  experi- 
ence. Some  can  stand  frequent  exposures  for  short  intervals, 
others  continuous  exposure.  Many  are  seriously  affected  by  the 
midday  sun,  while  some  do  well,  regardless  of  tho  heat. 

"About  five  years  ago,  I  became  interested  in  heliotherapy. 
and  first  used  the  method  on  an  apparently  hopeless  tuberculous 
spine  and  hip  joint  of  an  adult,  with  such  a  rapid  and  remarkable 
cure  that  I  at  once  instituted  the  solar  treatment  in  the  orthopedic 
service  of  several  local  hospitals.  Since  which  time  1  have  1 
convinced  that  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  diseased  pr 
chiefly  duo  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  skin  surface  of 
the  entire  body,  for  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  local  and 
general  improvement  of  patients  simply  living  out  of  doors  in 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  those  on  whom  systematic  heli- 
otherapy has  been  properly  administered 

"In  special  institutions  for  the  purpose,  much  undoubtedly 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  military  surgery  al  the 
present  time,  as  the  method  must  be  carried  out  under  most 
rigid  discipline  in  order  to  effect  the  desired  results. 

"Heliotherapy  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  found  of  groat  value,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  affec- 
tions of  bones  and  joints,  but   for  the  cure  of  various  disorders 

olsew here  in  the  body." 


LETTERS 


AND    -    ART 


WHY  GERMANY  DESTROYS  ART 


TBB  TRUE  ORIGIN  of  the  German  atrocities  com- 
mitted upon  the  insensate  bodies  of  works  of  art  is  not 
in  any  military  expediency,  tho  the  German  General 
Staff  have  pretended  to  find  expedients  in  many  and  devious 
ways.  For  the  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune  the  solution 
of  the  ghastty  problem  is  found  in  the 
progressive  degradation  of  the  taste  and 
morals  of  tho  German  people  as  plainly  in 
evidence  for  a  decade  or  more  before  the 
war  broke  out.  Mr.  Cortissoz  turns 
back  to  his  recollections  of  a  visit  paid  to 
Germany  in  1906,  whither  he  went  "for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  a  survey 
of  the  modern  art  of  the  country."  His 
program  was  deliberate  and  carefully 
formed  beforehand.  It  was  to  see  every 
one  of  the  great  exhibitions,  explore  the 
larger  cities,  pay  careful  attention  to 
buildings  and  public  monuments,  and, 
in  a  word,  identify  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  contemporary  German  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture.  In  the 
New  York  Tribune  he  gives  us  a  citation 
from  the  journal  he  then  made,  giving 
first,  a  note,  written  in  Berlin,  not  long 
after  landing: 

"A  queer  place.  Germany.  It  so  struck 
me  the  moment  1  saw  the  shores  of  the 
Weser.  The1  landscape-  is  flat  and  tame. 
Red  roofs  and  windmills  give  a  hint 
of  picturesqueness  to  the  very  green 
meadows  and  woods,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  the  romance  of  the  South, 
and  I  felt  nothing  of  the  gentle,  sweet 
(•harm  that  belongs  to  the  similarly  simple 
landscape  of  Kngland.  Something  vague- 
ly imprest  me  in  those  first  glimpses. 
something  that  smug,  tidy  Bremen  made 
clearer,  and  that  Berlin  has  finally  ex- 
plained to  the  full.  It  is  all  exprest  in 
the  old  phrase,  'Made  in  Germany.'  We 
know  how  skilful  they  are  in  making  a 
solid,  durable,  tasteless,  and  cheap  article 
of  commerce.  I  see  now  that  they  tako 
the  same  material — which  I  figure  as  a 
kind  of  cement  or  powder,  a  preparation 
of  some  kind — and  make  everything  in  the  world  out  of  it. 
They  use  it  in  their  buildings  and  in  their  flower-beds,  they 
paint  their  pictures  with  it  and  they  put  it  in  the  soup;  it  comes 
out  in  their  monuments  and  in  their  manners,  for  what  they 
have  left  of  this  disgusting  composition  they  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Germans. 

"One  likes  the  comfortable  pavements,  made  by  some  cheap 
process,  until  all  of  a  sudden  you  feel  that  you  would  give  any- 
thing for  a  New  York  flagstone,  cracked  in  six  places,  but,  at  any 
rate,  human,  or  some  Italian  cobbles — anything  that  would 
break  the  appalling  monotony,  as  of  a  city  and  a  civilization 
made  to  order.  Everything  is  so  hopelessly  new.  It's  splendid, 
in  a  way,  to  see  everything  so  well  made,  everybody  so  well 
disciplined,  but  you  get  to  hunger  for  atmosphere-  and  for  the 
sense  of  beauty.  I  feel  that  the  Germans  have  immense  strength, 
that  they  know  what  they  are  about,  that  they  are  thorough.  I 
do  not  feel  that  there  is  an  atom  of  artistic  instinct  in  their  blood. 
They  come  out  pretty  weD  in  big  official  buildings;  that  is,  in  sheer 
bigness.  But  then,  as  in  the  huge  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Memorial 
here,  they  will  set  colossal- bron/.e  groups  on  shiny  red  granite, 
so  that  you  want  to  weep  for  the  horror  of  it." 


The  above  was  written,  he  tells  us,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  Germany,  and  "steadily,  thereafter,  for  weeks  and 
weeks,"  his  journal  "received  similar  observations,  only  deepen- 
ing in  feeling  as  the  'inquest'  went  on."      We  read: 

"In    Dresden,    even    in    Dresden,    which    has    some   charming 


GERMANY   INTERPRETING   HERSELF. 

It  is,  appropriately,  to  a  German  artist.  Franz  Stuck,  that  we  owe- this  perfect  interpretation  of 

the  German  spirit,  says  Mr.  Cortissoz,  which  he  here  defines  as  "  ruthless  in  crinio  and  rushing 

headlong  upon  the  Furies  that  await  the  criminal." 


aspects,  I  find  myself  saying:  'That  idea  of  everything  being 
made  out  of  some  cheap  composition  keeps  growing  in  intensity 
in  my  head.     What  a  world!' 

"If  it  had  only  been  .an  idea  of  cheap  manufacture  1  would 
st  ill  have  been  puzzled  when  the  Hun  broke  loose  in  August,  1014. 
But  this  was  the  mildest  of  the  evils  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
afflicting  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1906.  What  soon  was 
apparent,  and  became  more  and  more  obvious  as  accompanying 
the  current  degradation  of  taste,  was  a  deadlier  degradation  of 
morals.  This  stared  you  in  the  face  in  every  exhibition,  it  was 
rampant  in  the  theaters,  it  was  held  up  to  view  in  all  the  book- 
shops, and  by  and  by  I  came  to  feel  it  in  the  gross,  overfed  faces 
of  the  people  about  me.  The  'nudes,'  as  we  call  them  in  our 
exhibitions,  were  not  'nudes'  in  the  exhibitions  of  Munich  or 
Berlin — they  were  naked  indecencies.  I  remember  one  popular 
picture  in  the  Berlin  'Secession,'  immensely  popular  if  one  could 
judge  from  the  attention  it  received.  It  represented  a  lumpy 
bacchante  in  the  forest  luring  a  mob  of  men  to  her  feet.  The 
leering,  bestial  men  were  simply  portraits  of  so  many  German 
types.  Classical  in  motif,  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  classical 
about  the  picture.     It  was  pure  pornography.      In  that  it  was 
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absolutely  characteristic.  The  illustrated  periodicals  I  over- 
hauled were  full  of  stuff  in  the  same  vein.  The  subject  was 
always  of  the  earth  earthy,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  dirtier 
elements  in  the  German  artist's  thoughts  and  emotions  had 
somehow  got  into  the  very  grain  of  his  style.  Those  elements, 
too,  were  merely  dirty,  merely  offensive,  like  a  bad  smell." 

Of  course  "decadence"  was  not  found  before  the  war  in 
Germany  alone,  but  in  their  particular  brand  Mr.  Cortissoz 
found  "nothing  witty,  nothing  brilliant,"  as  there  is,  for  example, 
"about  a  master  like  the  Belgian,  Felicien  Raps."  On  the  other 
hand : 

"The  German  decadent  is  simply  a  groveling  beast.  In  Paris, 
along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  bookshops  flaunt  their  risque  little 


AFTER   CHURCH. 
By  Eduard  Thony. 

Peasant  life  depicted  in  a  canvas  brought  to  America  by  the  late  Hugo 
Reisinger  in   1909  for  the  exhibition  of  contemporary  German  art. 


pictures  for  the  edification,  chiefly,  of  the  visiting  tourist. 
These  pictures  are  naughty,  but  at  least  cleverly  done;  they  are 
touched  with  French  wit  and  grace.  The  same  things  in  a 
German  bookshop,  stuck  even  more  aggressively  under  the 
nose  of  the  passer-by,  are  unqualifiedly  revolting.  I  can  imagine 
the  pious  wrath  of  a  German  professor,  say  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  famous  manifesto  on  the  war,  if  he  were  confronted  by 
these  base  post-cards  as  a  sign  of  his  nation's  spiritual  downfall. 
But  they  have  a  certain  validity  as  documents  in  the  case.  They 
are  (rifles,  if  you  like,  but  they  are  of  a  piece  Avith  the  great  mass 
of  what  I  saw  in  modern  German  art  twelve  years  ago.  They  ex- 
prest  what  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  were  expressing: 
a  vulgarity  of  soul  so  profound  as  to  be  symptomatic  of  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  moral  rottenness. 

"  I  left  for  Vienna  and  Italy  with  a  feeling  as  of  having  escaped 
from  contact  with  some  loathsome  disease.  I  felt  that  the  soul 
of  the  country  was  sick,  if  not  dead.  Kudo  bodih  vigor  was 
still  there,  a  perl'  ct  torrent  of  physical  energy,  but  of  the  hu- 
manities not  a  trace.  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  laugh  0V6T  the 
German  deification  of  Goethe.  Having  created  the  greatesl 
standing  army  in  the  world,  lie  said,  the  Germans  were  hound 
to  have  a  world-poel   to  match.     So  I  found  it  is  the  realm  of 

art.      They  were  doing  everything  on  a  huge  scale,  making  huge 

pictures  and  monuments,  producing  them  in  great  numbers, 


plunging  furiously  into  the  new  movements  aforesaid,  and 
altogether  endeavoring  to  prove  that  art,  too,  could  be  'Made 
in  Germany.'  And  this  art,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  was  filthy  at 
the  core.  That  is  why,  I  repeat,  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
what  the  German  has  done  since  he  swept  across  Belgium  and 
northern  France.  He  entered  those  regions  like  a  burglar  and 
he  has  behaved  in  them  like  a  Dead  Sea  ape.  In  the  light  of 
what  I  saw  in  1906  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  done  anything 
else.  The  impulse  was  even  then  in  his  blood,  an  instinct  of 
race."  

D'ANNUNZIO'S   LATEST  EXPLOIT 

D'ANNUNZIO,  the  Italian  dramatist  and  novelist, 
has  found  fame  added  to  fame  in  his  war-exploits,  but 
nothing  of  his  doings  seizes  the  imagination  like  his 
leading  the  air-flight  from  Italy  to  Vienna  to  drop  a  message  to 
the  people  of  that  city.  "Already  a  poet  of  more  than  conti- 
nental fame  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  "d'Annunzio  has  won  the  stature  of  a  world  figure — earlier 
as  a  propagandist  in  favor  of  his  country's  entering  the  war, 
later  as  a  spectacular  and  daring  participant  in  the  conflict." 
"The  whole  range  of  sensation,"  fearfully  observes  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "lies  between  the  murk  and  swelter  of 
'II  Fuoco'  and  'Trionfo  della  Morte  '  and  the  clear,  hazardous 
air  over  Vienna  whence  the  former  apostle  of  fetid  sensuality 
showered  down  upon  the  gaping  populace  appeals  to  rise  against 
its  Hapsburg  masters,  appeals  most  likely  of  d'Annunzio's  own 
composition."  The  manifesto  was  cabled  to  II  Progresso  Halo- 
Americano  (New  York),  and  the  New  York  Times  furnishes  this 
translation: 

"People  of  Vienna:  You  are  fated  to  know  the  Italians.  We 
are  flying  over  Vienna  and  could  drop  tons  of  bombs;  on  the 
contrary,  we  leave  a  salutation  and  the  flag  with  its  colors  of 
liberty. 

"We  Italians  do  not  make  war  on  children,  the  aged,  and 
women.  We  make  war  on  your  Government,  which  is  the  enemy 
of  the  liberty  of  nations — on  your  blind,  wanton,  cruel  Govern- 
ment, which  gives  you  neither  peace  nor  bread  and  nurtures  you 
on  hatred  and  illusions. 

"People  of  Vienna:  You  have  the  reputation  of  being  intelli- 
gent; why,  then,  do  you  wear  the  Prussian  uniform?  Now  you 
see  the  entire  world  is  against  you.  Do  you  wish  to  continue 
the  war?  Keep  on  then,  but  it  will  be  your  suicide.  What  can 
you  hope  from  the  victory  promised  you  by  the  Prussian  gen- 
erals? Their  decisive  victory  is  like  the  bread  of  the  Ukraine — 
one  dies  while  awaiting  it. 

"People  of  Vienna,  think  of  your  dear  ones,  awake! 

"Long  live  liberty,  Italy,  and  the  Entente!  " 

One  newspaper  story  has  it  that  people  are  eagerly  paying 
as  high  as  fifty  dollars  for  a  copy — whether  from  a  burning 
desire  to  possess  the  means  of  effecting  a  revolution  or  from  the 
fascination  of  so  unusual  an  air-message.  If  a  wag  did  not  in- 
vent the  story  of  the  high .  prices  paid  for  the  leaflets,  we  might 
surmise  that  perhaps  Austrian  profiteers  were  eagerly  collecting 
d'Annunzio's  first  editions.  However,  not  to  be  frivolous  over 
the  matter,  we  turn  back  to  the  Evening  Post's  more  sedate  con- 
sideration of  the  episode: 

"D'Annunzio's  is  not  the  case  of  the  man  snatched  by  catas- 
trophe from  the  cultivation  of  his  own  walled  garden  of  pleasure 
or  thought  to  a  realization  of  his  kinship  with  humanity  at  large. 
War  has  always  done  that  to  the  decadents,  the  cynics,  and  the 
rebel  anarchs  of  art.  We  are  not  surprized  that  a  man  like 
Maxim  Gorky,  whose  very  name  means  'bitterness'  and  whose 
preoccupation  was  always  with  the  victims  of  a  society  he 
scorned,  should  turn  into  an  ardent  pamphleteer  for  national 
unity  and  for  reasoned  social  progress.  During  the  first  days 
Of  the  war  (icrhardt  Ilauptmann  emerged  from  the  dank  at- 
mosphere of  neuropathic  literature  to  put  (iermany's  OSM  before 
the  world  as  stoutly  as  the  best  of  the  junkers.  The  war  DM 
brought  Anatole  France  out  of  his  cloistered  skepticism  to  utter 
the  same  execration  of  German  designs  that  tin-  amplest  of  his 

fellow  Parisians  might  give  expression  to.  This,  1>\  the  wa\ . 
W8S  the  second  time  Anatole  France  came  down  from  the  higher 
atmosphere  !<•  march  shoulder  tO  shoulder  with  his  fellow   man; 

the  earlier  occasion  ma  Dreyfus,  twent\  yean  ago.    The  war 
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has  swept  that  most  'European 'of  all  critics,  Georg  Brandes,  from 
a  state  of  lofty  neutrality  to  heart \  condemnation  of  German 
imperalism.  Of  international  literary  figures  Romaic  Rolland 
alone  remains  al><>\  e  tin  turmoil'; and  writh  him,  too,  there  was  a 
moment   when  he  more  than  wavered." 

But  the  writer  here  finds  a  little  higher  credit  for  d'Annunzio 
from  the  fact  that  "it  has  not  been  a  sudden  conversion": 

"Long  before  the  war  he  gave  signs  of  wearying  of  his  musky 
arbors  of  passion.  Prom  the  sensations  of  his  own  body  he 
turned  to  sing  the  'Laudi'  of  nature  and  of 
heroes.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  still  the  ^loriti- 
cation  of  the  individual  in  his  infinite  ca- 
pacities, but  the  step  was  easier  to  the  next 
stage — from  sky  and  sea  and  heroism  to  the 
specific  Italian  sky  and  sea  and  the  heroes  of 
the  Latin  soil.  The  egoist  became  aware  of 
his  fellow  men  and  of  a  higher  entity  than  his 
own  body  and  soul,  namely,  his  country,  its 
past  and  its  future.  As  early  as  1908  we 
find  him  at  work  on  a  trilogy  of  national 
greatness  beginning  with  'La  Nave,'  which 
symbolized  the  glory  of  Venice.  It  is  to 
d'Annunzio's  credit  that  the  failure  of  his  new 
venture,  from  the  point  of  view  of  material 
success,  did  not  drive  him  back  altogether 
to  the  enormously  profitable  romances  of  lust 
and  flesh  and  sultry  death. 

"The  Italian's  evolution  is  closely  paralleled 
in  France  by  the  career  of  Maurice  Barres, 
who  about  twenty  years  ago  forswore  the 
epicureanism  of  the  'Jardin  de  Berenice'  to 
identify  himself  passionately  with  his  fellow 
countrymen  and  his  native  soil.  In '  Les 
Deracines'  ('The  Uprooted')  he  wrote  the 
condemnation  of  his  own  intellectual  type. 
With  a  thoroughness  which  we  used  to  think 
of  as  German,  but*  which  we  are  learning  to 
recognize  as  being  just  as  much  Latin,  he  set 
to  work  on  the  epic  of  'national  energy'  in 
numerous  volumes.  The  war  completed  the 
process;  it  finds  Barres  the  pagan  writing 
'The  Glory  of  the  Churches  of  France.'" 


t: 


UKRAINE   IN   LITERATURE 

iHB  WAR  HAS  TAUGHT  is  oo  longer  to  group  that 
huge  congeries  of  disparate  elements  under  the  name  of 

Russia.  When  we  remember  that  only  forty-eighl  per 
cent,  of  the  peoples  formerly  owing  allegiance  to  ezardom  were 
"Great  Russians,"  and  therefore  real  Russians,  we  will  realize  how 
important  are  some  of  the  other  component  parts  now  emerging 
as  dominating  individualities.     Ukraine  is  one  of  these, and  her 


Less  imprest  with  the  spiritual  revolution 
which     The    Post    notes   in    d'Annunzio,  the 
New  York  Sun  finds  him  as  declaring  himself 
in  his  latest  feat  as  the  glorified  type  of  all  the  poets  who  have 
taken  a  hand  in  war: 

"Some  persons  think  of  poets,  particularly  of  great  poets,  as 
living  withdrawn,  secluded  from  the  rude  noises  of  the  world. 
This  is  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  true.  There  is  abundant 
and  striking  precedent  for  dAnnunzio's  quitting  the  study  for 
the  bat th --field,  if  not  for  the  air.  ./Eschylus  himself,  the  father 
of  them  all,  fought  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  if  legend  is  to 
be  believed  acquitted  himself  with  distinction.  What  is  more, 
at  his  death  he  requested  that  his  monument  and  inscription 
commemorate,  not  his  accomplishments  in  literature,  but  his 
military  achievements. 

"  In  the  history  of  d'Annunzio's  own  country  similar  precedents 
come  to  mind.  Petrarch,  the  greatest  of  Italian  lyrists,  quit  his 
scholarly  pursuits  and  the  praise  of  incomparable  Laura  long 
enough  to  do  some  swashbuckling.  And  Ariosto,  who  is  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  sonnet-master,  success- 
fully put  down  a  rebellion  for  his  prince  between  composition  of 
cantos  of  'Orlando  Furioso.' 

"No  figtire  among  the  Elizabethans  so  takes  the  imagination 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  scholar,  poet,  and 
soldier.  Is  it  generally  known  that  this  same  Sidney  was  the 
ancestor  of  our  own  O.  Henry,  that  splendid  courtier  of  the 
Four  Million?  Or  that  Sidney,  too,  was  as  gallant  with  the 
sword  as  he  was  graceful  with  the  pen?  Xo  single  line  in  his  songs 
to  Stella  touches  the  heart  like  that  story  of  his  yielding  a  can- 
teen to  a  dying  soldier  on  the  field  at  Zutphen,  when,  wounded, 
he  was  burning  with  thirst. 

"One  inevitably  remembers  Brooke,  Seeger,  and  all  the 
other  singers  of  our  own  generation.  All  belong  to  one  shining 
company. 

"Somewhere  Aristophanes  has  it  recorded  that  a  poet's  chief 
value  is  that  'he  makes  more  beautiful  the  life  of  men  in  their 
cities.'  Certainly  if  lofty  thought  and  expression  is  one  way  of 
doing  this,  sweeping  the  Italian  heavens  free  of  Huns  is  another." 


•  DBR    KKIEG"    (WAR). 

Germany  could   never  have   had  illusions  as  to   the  real  nature  of  war,  for   lien-  is  her 
great  cynic-artist,  Franz  Stuck,  again  telling  her  the  truth. 


writer  f>est  known  outside  her  borders,  Xikolai  V.  Gogol,  must 
hereafter  be  thought  of  as  Ukrainian  instead  of  Russian.  The 
novels  of  this  well-known  "Little  Russian,"  together  with  those 
of  some  others  not  so  well  known,  like  Taras  Shevchenko,  reveal 
more  clearly  than  anything  else,  asserts  The  Athcnceum  (Lon- 
don) the  soul  of  this  "forgotten  kingdom  of  Ukraine,  '  whose 
political  ideals  are  now  being  thrust  forward  into  public  atten- 
tion. Perhaps  those  whose  hunger  for  new  languages  has  turned 
their  attention  eastward  will  find,  if  they  essay  any  Russian 
at  all,  that  it  is  the  tongue  of  Ukraine  that  will  best  repay  them 
esthetically  as  well  as  practically.  "An  Englishman  who  wanted 
to  give  his  fellow  countrymen  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Ukrainian  tongue,"  says  The  Athenaeum,  "once  advised  his 
readers  to  combine  mentally  classical  Greek  with  modern 
Italian."     But,  so  it  continues: 

"Probably  neither  Greek  nor  modern  Italian,  with  their  softer 
tones,  possesses  the  force  of  Ukrainian,  a  force  derived,  says 
Vladimir  Stepankowsky,  a  well-known  authority,  from  its 
strange  consonantal  combinations  and  an  abundance  of  the  deep 
sounds  of  y  t  hi',,  and  u.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  has  made  a 
modern  English  authoress  speak  of  its  'haunting  musicality.' 
One  of  its  distinguishing  features  is  its  unparalleled  aptitude 
for  forming  diminutives.  They  are  made  not  only  from  sub- 
stantives, as  in  other  languages,  but  also  from  adjectives,  ad- 
verbs, and  even  verbs.  This  gives  that  singular  charm  referred 
to  by  P.  Chevalier  in  1781:  'The  language  of  Ukraine  is  very 
beautiful,  abundance  of  diminutives  and  pretty  fashions  of 
elegant  speech  making  it  very  delicate.' 

"Among  its  other  peculiarities,  the  fleeting  accent? of  ife  words, 
as  well  as  an  aptitude  for  its  deliberate  extension  or  cutting 
dowm  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  majority  of  its  gram- 
matical forms,  together  with  the  retention  of  some  very  archaic 
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features,  as  the  dual  number,  must  be  mentioned.  These 
qualities  make  the  language  wonderfully  adapted  to  verse,  and 
the  possibilities  of  its  expressiveness  and  harmony  when  handled 
by  a  native  are  almost  unbounded. 

'"Another  very  important  feature  of  the  Ukrainian  tongue 
is  its  curious  homogeneity.  Spoken  by  forty  million  souls,  in 
an  area  larger  than  Germany,  it  exhibits  no  traces  of  dialect 
or  differences  in  pronunciation  worth  mentioning.  Even  the 
fact  that  the  nation  has  been  dismembered  for  centuries  has  not 
affected  this  remarkable  unity  of  its  language.  A  Cossack  of 
Kubagne,  the  most  eastern  member  of  the  race,  when  talking  to 
a  Galician  of  the  sub-Karpathian  region,  will  hardly  notice  any 
difference  in  the  other's  speech. 

"A  natural  question  that  may  occur  to  students  of  language 
is  how  far  Ukrainian  is  removed  from  Polish  and  Russian,  its 
two  neighboring  languages.  But  to  those  who  do  not  know  at 
least  one  of  these  languages  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  exactly 
the  extent  of  its  remoteness,  unless  one  employs  a  comparison. 
The  position  of  Italian  with  regard  to  French  and  Spanish  may 
illustrate  very  nearly  the  relationship  between  Ruthenian  (as 
Ukrainian  is  often  called  in  the  Austrian  part  of  Ukraine), 
Polish,  and  Russian. 

"These  remarks  refer  to  the  spoken  Ukrainian  language,  the 
literary  use  of  which  began  to  be  considerable  from  no  later 
date  than  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  rich  and 
varied  vernacular  literature  sprang  up.  Until  then,  in  Ukraine 
as  in  other  Slavonic  countries,  the  literary  means  was  supplied 
by  the  so-called  Church-Slavonic,  the  role  of  which  in  eastern 
Europe  may  be  compared  to  the  part  played  in  the  west  by 
Latin.  As  is  well  known,  Church-Slavonic  was  a  scholastic 
product,  artificially  evolved,  under  the  influence  of  Greek,  from 
the  Slav  dialects  of  Macedonia." 

The  use  of  the  spoken  tongue  as  the  literary  language  of 
Ukraine  is,  we  are  told,  "gaining  fresh  ground  every  day  and 
triumphantly  marching  toward  complete  victory: 

"Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  world- war  there  were  no 
fewer  than  several  hundred  daily,  monthly,  and  weekly  period- 
icals published  in  it.  Thousands  of  books  in  Ukrainian  were 
published  yearly.  In  the  Austrian  part  of  Ukraine  it  became 
the  language  of  the  state.  In  the  local  parliament,  or  Diet,  of 
Galicia  the  debates  were  carried  on  in  Ukrainian  and  Polish. 
Ukrainian  became  the  language  of  the  state  railways,  the  post- 
office,  the  courts,  and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  province. 
Public  instruction  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  high  schools 
was,  and  is  still,  carried  on  in  Ukrainian.  But  before  the 
revolution  the  Ukrainian  language  was  in  Slavonic  Russia 
banned  from  every  official  or  public  use,  and  was  barely  suf- 
fered to  appear  in  the  press  and  literature  of  the  day.  Even 
such  employment  of  it  is  of  recent  date,  since  Ukrainian  was 
strictly  prohibited  until  1905,  the  year  that  saw  the  decreeing 
of  the  Russian  Constitution.  Up  to  that  time  its  use  was  con- 
fined by  a  ukase  to  poetry  and  tales,  and  even  then  it  had  to  be 
spelt  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  mode  of  spelling.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  Bible  in  vernacular  Ukrainian,  published, 
after  its  prohibition,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
was  regarded  as  a  revolutionary  publication,  and  any  one  found 
in  possession  of  a  copy  was  punished  accordingly." 

Of  Ukrainian  origin  were  Chekhov,  Korolinko,  and  Dostoyef- 
sky,  but  the  problem  of  the  literary  language  of  Ukraine  was 
solved  by  Taras  Shevchcnko,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  wrote  in  the  spoken  language  of  his  country: 

'The  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  in  1914  in  all  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Ukraine,  and  especially  at  Kief  and  Lemberg. 

Dig  my  grave  and  raise  my  barrow 

By  t  lie  Dnieper-side 
In  Ukraina,  my  own  land, 

\  fail  land  and  wide, 
I  will  lie  and  walcli  the  corn-Held-;,      • 

Listen  through  the  years 
To  the  river  voices  roaring, 

Roaring  in  my  cars. 

^..   Bang   the  exquisite   poel    who,   as   has    been   well   said   by 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Voyiiieh.  whose  admirable  translation  I  quote,  'has 
done  for  the  Dnieper  country  what  Burns  did  for  Scotland.' 
His  wish,  written  in  the  disciplinary  brigade,  in  the  first  or 
second  year  of  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  (hose  who  accused 

him  of  'composing  in  the  Little  Russian  tongue  verses  of  a  most 

abominable  character,'  was  carried  out.  There,  on  the  hank-  of 
the  might;  and  beautiful  river,  in  view  of  Kief  and  the  steppes, 
he  lies* 


"There  is  no  need  to  relate  once  more  all  the  incidents  in 
Taras  Shevchenko's  dolorous  life.  They  have  been  given  in 
sufficient  detail  in  Mrs.  Voynieh's  little  volume.  ["Six  Lyrics 
from  the  Ruthenian  of  Shevchenko,"  rendered  into  English 
verse  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  E.  L.  Voynich  (Ekin, 
Mathews).]  Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  six  masterpieces  sum  up 
a  whole  life  of  misery  and  shattered  hopes,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  express  the  writer's  love  for  his  'dear  lost  Ukraine.' 

"A  Ukrainian  never  forgets  his  native  land.  However  far 
away  he  may  travel  to  the  north  of  Russia,  however  long  he  may 
live  away  from  his  homestead,  his  thought  always  returns  to 
Ukraine,  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  steppes.  The 
songs  of  his  native  land  are  ever  singing  in  his  heart 

" '  It  was  born  out  of  the  beauty  of  the  Ukraine,  and  it  is  beau- 
tiful; it  was  born  on  the  steppes,  and  as  the  steppes  it  is  wide; 
it  was  born  in  battles,  and  it  is  free;  it  was  born  of  the  tear  of  a 
lonesome  girl,  and  it  rends  the  heart;  it  was  born  of  the  thought 
of  the  Kobzars,  and  its  harmonies  are  pregnant  with  thoughts — 
this  is  Ukrainian  song.' 

"Rudansky.  Vorobkievich,  and  Fedkovieh  are  also  singers  of 
Ukraine.  Tho  of  lesser  importance  than  the  great  poet  of  the 
Ukrainian  movement  for  autonomy,  they  have  written  many 
poems  which  are  treasured  throughout  their  country." 


PROLIFIC   ANZAC   POETS 

THE  POETRY  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  is  credited 
with  seven  hundred  members — of  course  not  all  poets. 
But  Mr.  W.  M.  Reedy,  of  the  St.  Louis  Mirror,  observes 
that  "that  isn't  all  the  poets  there  are  in  America — not  even  all 
the  free-verse  poets."  He  ventures  to  believe  "there  must  be 
at  least  seventy  million  poets,"  and  figures  "the  rejection-slips 
sent  out  to  poet  contributors  by  editors  in  the  course  of  a  year 
would  make  a  pile  higher  than  the  Woolworth  Building."  Some- 
thing less  than  Mr.  Reedy's  hyperbole  is  doubtless  the  truth 
about  the  number  of  our  poets,  but  we  must  believe  their  number 
is  very  great  in  comparison  with  Australia,  for  example,  whose 
population  falls  far  short  of  our  hundred  million,  tho  her  acreage 
may  exceed  our  own.  Yet  Australia  has  a  plentiful  number  of 
poets,  too,  and  the  publication  of  the  "Oxford  Book  of  Aus- 
tralasian Verse"  is  noted  by  the  London  Daili/  Mail  as  the  sixth 
anthology  from  this  quarter  that  has  been  published  in  recent 
years.     Poetry  out  there  is  a  national  habit,  we  are  told: 

"It  began  when  William  Charles  Wentworth  competed  in 
1823  for  the  Chancellor's  Medal  at  Cambridge  with  a  poem  on 
'Australasia,'  and  it  became  confirmed  with  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  left  six  volumes  behind  him.  Since  then  the 
Bulletin  school  of  writers  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Gordon, 
Kendall,  and  Brunton  Stephens,  and  new  volumes  of  verse 
appear  in  rapid  succession  every  year. 

"The  number  averages  nearly  one  a  week,  a  good  percentage 
for  a  country  with  a  comparatively  small  population.  In  1917 
there  were  43  books  of  poems  issued  as  compared  with  25  novels, 
14  works  of  science,  and  12  histories  and  biographies.  When 
he  was  editor  of  The  Lone  Hand,  Mr.  Arthur  Adams  stated  that 
while  he  was  always  sure  of  getting  good  verse,  he  was  never 
certain  of  getting  a  good  story,  and  the  editor  of  The  Auzac 
Bulletin,  the  soldiers'  paper  issued  from  Australia  House,  rarely 
gets  a  prose  screed  of  any  kind.  The  contributions  are  invariably 
in  some  form  of  meter. 

"A  few  particulars  of  the  sales  of  books  of  Australian  poetry 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  many  readers  as  well  as 
writers  of  verse.  'In  the  Days  When  the  World  Was  Wide,  and 
Other  Verses,'  by  Henry  Lawson,  has  reached  its  twentieth 
thousand,  and  Will  H.  Ogilvie.  with  his  'Fair  Girls  and  dray 
Horses,  has  scored  the  same  number.  A.  B.  Paterson's  "The 
Man  from  .Shown  River,  and  Other  Verses.'  started  with  a  modest 
issue  of  1,250  copies.     Within  a  fortnight   an  edition  of  1,000 

followed,  and  within  the  year  the  total  copies  printed  numbered 

1 1,0()().     The  number  of  copies  is  now  57,000. 

Hut  the  most  extraordinary  success  has  been  achieved  by 
( '.  .1.  Dennis  with  his  'Sentimental  Bloke.1  It  started  in  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  with  an  issue  of  2,500.  It  was  followed  monthly 
\'o\  ember,  1  December,  1915,  and  January,  1916,  each  w  ith  edi- 
tions of  5,000.  These  were  followed  in  February  by  an  edition 
of  7,000;  in  April  by  an  edition  of  8,500,  and  in  May  by  an  edition 
of   1  1.000.      The  new  edition  this  x,ar  completes  97,000  copies  " 


JEREMIAH'S   WARNINGS  FOR  TO-DAY 


WARNINGS  AGAINST  THE  CRY  of  "Peace,  peace" 
arc  more  than  ever  timely.     Had  Jeremiah  written 
for  our  day  In-  would  have  need  to  change  no  syllable 
of  his  warning  againsl  the  nation  who  makes  herself  our  enemy: 

"  Kor  from   the  least   of  them  even   iinio  the   greatest  of  them  every 
one    is    •riven    to     co\  etonsness;    and 
from    tlio     prophet     even     unto     the 
priest  every  one  dealeth  falsely. 

"They  have  healed  also  the  hurt  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly, 
saying,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is 
no  peace." 

Citations  from  an  article  by 
Professor  Delbriick  in  the  July 
PreusSische  Jahrbucher  are  made 
by  the  London  Times  which 
might  stand  as  the  inciting  cause 
of  Jeremiah's  warning.  The 
German  professor  recognizes 
that  "there  is  no  more  profit 
in  attacks  on  the  Allied  govern- 
ments and  the  war-party  behind 
them,"  and  urges  that  material 
be  supplied  for  the  Allied  paci- 
fists.    Thus: 

"The  diplomatic  offensive 
which  must  go  side  by  side  with 
the  Hindenburg  offensive  must 
be  a  real  offensive;  it  must  aim 
not  at  an  agreement  with  the 
English  War  party,  but  at  mak- 
ing the  War  party  impossible. 
In  order  to  achieve  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  decent  ele- 
ments in  the  enemy  peoples,  and 
that  is  by  no  means  difficult." 

By  such  means,  the  eminent 
German  soliloquizes,  "the  growth 
of  the  Peace  parties  can  be  so 
far  promoted  that  Germany's 
enemies  will  be  greatly  hampered 
in  the  continuation  of  the  war." 

In  calling  attention  to  these  statements,  Mr.  Paid  Dana,  writing 
to  the  New  York  Times,  points  out  that  ■'nothing  can  prevent 
the  success  of  the  Allies  in  their  war-aim — Germany's  defeat — 
except  a  recovery  of  influence  by  the  gathering  of  very  varied 
emotions  known  as  pacifism."  He  goes  on  to  insist  that  "with 
the  serious  renewal  of  pacifistic  efforts,  which  must  be  counted  on 
as  Germany's  failure  becomes  more  manifest  and  Germany's 
plight  more  pitiable,  the  pacifists  might  conceivably  do  more 
harm  to  the  cause  for  which  we  are  at  war  even  than  the  Germans. 
It  is  worth  calling  attention  to  this  possibility  of  the  future 
because  the  Germans  themselves  have  shown  signs  of  a  change 
in  tactics."  Some  of  the  contributing  evidence  is  brought 
forward  in  Mr.  Dana's  letter: 

This  eminent  German  is  satisfied  that  the  Allied  govern- 
ments, and  under  them  the  Allied  armies,  can  not  be  diverted 
from  faithfully  carrying  out  their  orders,  so  Germany's  last  hope 
is  to  hamper  them  through  the  aid  of  pacifists.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  second  appeal  for  peace,  his  recently  exprest  opinion 
that  '  Xo  moment  can  be  inopportune  for  considering  reasonable 
proposals,'  followed  close  upon  the  remarks  by  Professor  Del- 
briick.   When  we  remember  that  Germany  has  made  no  proposals 


from  which  either  reason  or  justice  wouldn't  turn  in  indignation, 
Lord  I.ansdow  ne's  worthy  utterance  sounds  much  like  a  cry  to 
tin  Army  to  raise  the  white  flag  and  invite  the  Kaiser  to  a  talk. 
Certain  it  is  that  only  Lansdownes,  peacemakers  with  conscious 
or  unconscious  liking  for  the  Bolshevik  formula  of  'No  annexa- 
tions, no  indemnities,'  can  make  the  Delbriick  plan  effective. 


NOT    A    .SOLITARY    INSTANCE. 

This  scene  from  a  new  Fox  film  called  "The   Prussian  Cur  "  is  vouched  for  by  a   Baltimore  clergyman 
who  gives  the  instance  where  four  Canadians  were  crucified  in  one  room. 


"Holland's  leading  Germanophil  Socialist,  Troelstra,  recently 
published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  an  open  letter  to  Arthur  Hender- 
son, his  counterpart  in  England,  saying  that  since  America  holds 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  groups  of  belligerents,  it 
becomes  'her  duty  to  cooperate  at  the  right  moment  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace  by  agreement.'  Other  minor  si^iis  may  be  no- 
ticed. For  example,  Maximilian  Harden,  to  whom  your  attention 
was  called  two  years  ago  as  the  one  honest  man  in  Germany,  the 
first  and  then  the  only  one  to  declare  the  incontrovertible  truth 
that  Germany  willed  the  war,  lias  begun  to  repeat  himself  after  a 
long  period  of  total  silence  on  the  subject.  The  New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  once  as  stanch  a  supporter  of  Germany  and 
German  views  as  any  German  paper  published  in  the  United 
States,  now  sides  with  Harden.  The  German  aspect  is  to  be 
made  less  repulsive  to  the  world's  eyes." 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Times  another  warning  is  voiced  by 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  who  finds  her  danger-signals  nearer 
home  than  Mr.  Dana. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  fear  the  effect  of  the  glaring  signals  that 
Germany  herself  will  shoot  up.  They  will  be  red  and  blue,  green 
and  yellow — all  the  violent  primary  colors,  yellow  predominating. 
We  may  be  trusted  to  regard  them  with  equanimity  and  con- 
tempt.    But  what  we  are  not  at  all  likely  to  classify  will  be  the 
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signals  compounded  of  virtue  and  sentiment  that  will  play 
lambently  in  our  midst ;  in  other  words,  an  appeal  to  our  '  highest 
instincts,'  our  'humanity,'  and  a  few  other  qualities  we  are 
proud  to  possess — the  prouder  as  they  have  been  extinct  in 
Germany  for  forty  years,  if  they  ever  existed  at  all. 

"For  the  pacifists  are  still  with  us.  And  by  the  pacifists  I  do 
not  mean  societies  existing  under  that  name.  They  shot  their 
bolt  and  are  frightened  into  quiescence  besides.  I  mean  thou- 
sands of  secret  pro-Germans  who  are  waiting  their  moment  to 
work  upon  our  sympathies  and  insure  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
their  otherwise  doomed  Fatherland. 

In  this  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  powerful  group  of  women 
of  German  extraction  who  are  now — to  use  a  sadly  overworked 
word — camouflaging  themselves  magnificently,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  there  are  corresponding  groups  in  every  city  of 
any  size  in  the  Union.  These  women  contribute  heavily  (and 
with  the  utmost  publicity)  to  war-relief  organizations.  Before 
we  went  into  the  war  they  were  equally  blatant  pro-Germans, 
or,  seeing  that  didn't  work,  gave  thousands  to  the  'cause'  of 
pacifism  —  in  other  words,  to  keep  the  United  States  from 
settling  the  fate  of  Germany.  Now  their  new  pose  with  their 
high  encomiums,  the  average  citizen  not  realizing  that  any  one 
who  remained  a  pro-German  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lxisitaida 
(charitably  assuming  that  they  did  not  know  all  the  circum- 
stances during  the  early  months  of  the  war)  is  hopelessly  defective 
or  crooked.  Pro-Germans  they  must  remain  until  the  end  of 
their  days.  They  have  inherited  all  the  vilest  mental  attitudes 
of  Prussianism,  and  God  himself  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
change  them.  However,  he  permits  us  to  match  our  wits  with 
theirs. 

''Now,  the  moment  the  Prussian  hierarchy  realizes  that  it  is 
in  its  last  precarious  hole,  and  makes  the  Allies  a  'reasonable 
offer,'  these  women  not  only  will  make  a  passionate  sobbing 
protest  against  any  more  'useless  slaughter  of  our  boys  in 
Europe,'  but,  what  will  be  even  more  difficult  for  the  soft- 
hearted Americans  to  resist,  a  plea  in  their  sweet,  reasonable 
voices  (it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  German  woman's  voice  is 
often  as  sweet  as  her  eyes  are  small  and  crafty)  for  the  'poor 
little  children  of  suffering  Germany.'  Listen,  O  you  mothers, 
to  the  wails  of  those  starving  little  ones,  dying  by  inches,  when 
peace  with  a  conquered  country  could  save  millions  of  them! 
Oh,  if  you  only  knew  what  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have 
suffered  already!  Tens  of  thousands  have  died  of  malnutrition. 
They  are  walking  shadows.  They  are  tubercular.  They  lie, 
living  skeletons,  gasping  for  a  drop  of  milk.  O  ye  mothers  of 
America,  think  of  your  own  children  in  a  similar  plight  and  have 
mercy! 

"It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  when  this  insidious  appeal  is  made 
to  our  sympathies,  that  German  babies  grow  up*  into  German 
men  and  women,  who,  if  the  present  system  of  government 
persists,  will  be  taught,  as  their  millions  of  dead  and  maimed 
brothers  were  taught,  that  their  only  object  in  life  is  to  follow 
the  Kaiser  into  a  war  for  conquest  of  the  world.  Better  extirpate 
the  whole  breed,  root  and  branch.  And  this,  unless  the  German 
people  come  to  their  senses,  is  what  we  propose  to  do." 

The  causes  for  such  firmness  as  both  these  writers  recommend 
do  not  wholly  date  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when 
Belgium's  woes  filled  the  world's  eyes.  Evidence  is  being  col- 
lected by  our  workers  behind  the  line  that  Germany's  "fright- 
fulness"  is  a  continuous  policy.  The  Rev.  George  A.  Griffith, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Baltimore,  now  serving  as  chaplain 
with  the  5th  Field  Artillery,  the  regiment  that  fired  America's 
first  shot  in  the  war,  has  written  a  letter  to  a  Baltimore  friend 
which  The  Manufacturer's  Record  of  that  city  gives  publicity  to. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  clergyman's  sentiments  are  no  less 
unrelenting  than  Mrs.  Atherton's: 

'I  feel  that  1  express  the  sentiment  of  those  who  have  seen 
and  heard  over  here  when  I  say  that  were  I  in  America  to-day, 
priest  as  1  am,  I  should  do  my  best  to  have  put  to  death  any 
Boche  in  America  or  any  so-called  American  who  would  apologize 
in  any  way  for  what  the  Boche  has  done. 

"All  that  you  have  heard  in  America  about  them  does  not 
approximate  the  truth.  There  are  little  children  right  here  in 
France  with  their  little  stumps  of  hands;  there  were  some  not 
far  from  my  last  camp,  ami  young  men  with  all  the  fingers  of 
their  right  hand  cut  off.  The  ol  her  day  a  British  officer  and  three 
Tommies  told  me  that  a  shorl  lime  ago  they  went  as  an  advance 
party  into  a  little  village  from  which  the  Boche  had  been  driven 
back,  and  in  a  large  room  there  were  four  young  Canadians 


crucified,  one  on  each  wall  of  the  room.  Also,  when  I  was  with 
the  British  they  told  me  the  Boches  had  taken  young  Belgian 
and  French  girls  into  their  first-line  trenches  and  tortured  them 
until  their  screams  made  the  Scotch  and  the  Canadians  so  crazed 
they  would  go  over  into  the  machine-gun  nests  which  the  Boche 
had  set  up,  using  the  women's  screams  as  a  decoy. 

"And  I  have  it  on  the  word  of  a  British  officer  that  they  have 
stood  (the  officers)  with  guns  leveled  at  their  men  to  keep  them 
from  going  over  when  the  women  scream,  and  being  needlessly 
slaughtered.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  Tommies  told  me  they 
found  when  they  drove  these  hell-fiends  out  of  these  positions; 
it  is  too  awful  even  to  think  about.  I  also  have  it  on  the  word  of 
one  of  the  greatest  French  abbes  that  the  Bodies  were  specially 
instructed  to  destro>T  convents  —  and  kill  or  outrage  the  nuns; 
and  he  says  that  all  through  France  and  Belgium  are  ruined 
convents  and  that  the  nuns  were  given  to  the  soldiers  to  be 
outraged  in  the  camps. 

"These  are  not  isolated  cases  nor  abnormal  conditions  which 
prevail  here  and  there  where  troops  were  drunk  or  without 
restraint.  Go  along  the  French  or  British  front,  and  the  only 
conclusion  you  arrive  at  is  that  they  are  just  the  ground  prin- 
ciple of  Boche  efficiency  in  action.  I  don't  believe  there  is  one  of 
us  here  who  wouldn't  like  to  be  home.  But  there  is  not  one  of 
us  here,  I  believe,  who  does  not  want  to  see  Bocheland  devastated 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  Berlin  a  blackened  ruin — with 
the  Boche  exterminated,  militarists  and  all,  before  we  come  home. 

"It  is  American  blood  that  is  flowing  now,  and  God  grant  it 
"may  give  America  some  strength  to  realize  what  we  are  up 
against.  To  talk  of  terms  until  the  Boche  is  exterminated  is  to 
league  with  Satan  for  a  corner  in  hell.  Privations,  sacrifices! 
What  can  you  do  at  home  to  compare  with  what  these  men  of 
ours  are  doing  over  here?  Meatless  days,  wheatless  days,  sugar- 
less days,  good  women  knitting,  benefits  for  the  Red  Cross — or 
all  your  social  diversions  with  a  charitable  object  sandwiched  in! 

"When  you  are  out  on  a  shell-swept  hill  and  the  shells  are 
going  by  like  bats  out  of  hell,  as  the  soldiers  say,  and  it's  as  dark 
as  the  grave,  and  every  man,  God  bless  him!  stands  strong  and 
true,  camouflaging  all  his  own  feelings  for  your  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  what  he  has  back  home,  meatless  days  and  wheatless 
days,  and  Libertj-Bond  campaigns  seem  cheap  as  your  support 
of  him  in  such  an  hour. 

"Loathe  the  Boche — preach  against  him — work  against  him, 
wherever  he  is,  ostracize  him  socially  and  commercially.  Take 
no  chance — even  tho  his  reputation  for  loyalty  has  been  a  long- 
standing one.  The  leopard  can  not  change  his  spots — neither 
can  the  Boche  demon  lose  his  horns.  I'm  begging  you  now — as 
the  Boches  are  trying  to  murder  us — to  help  wake  every  one  up 
to  the  fact  that  America  must  realize  what  the  world  is  facing 
over  here.  Can't  you  see  it — can't  America  see  it — how  every- 
thing is  hanging  in  the  balance — and  I  know  that  the  weight 
which  shall  cast  it  down  is  when  your  loathing  for  the  Boche  w  ill 
so  burn  in  you  as  to  make  you  count  nothing — consider  nothing — 
but  his  extermination." 


NON-ZIONIST  JEWS— Not  all  Jews  in  America  look  with 
whole-hearted  approval  upon  the  Zionist  movement,  which 
received  such  an  impetus  from  Mr.  Balfour's  declaration  that 
"Palestine  is  to  be  a  national  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people." 
At  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  there  were  Jewish  voices  in  England  raising  a  demurrer. 
Now  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  have  passed  a 
resolution  that  is  printed  in  The  Modern  View  (St.  Louis)  to 
much  the  same  effect: 

"The  C.  C.  A.  R.  notes  with  grateful  appreciation  the  declara- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  by  Mr.  Balfour 
as  an  evidence  of  good-will  toward  the  .lews.  We  naturally 
favor  the  facilitation  of  immigration  to  Palestine  of  .lews  who 
either  because  of  economic  necessity  or  political  and  religious 
persecution  desire  to  settle  there.  We  hold  that  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine, as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  are  entitled  to  equality 
in  political,  religious,  and  civil  rightf,  but  we  do  not  subscrilu  to 
the  phrase  in  the  declaration  which  say>.  Pah -tine  i-  to  be  a 
national  homeland  tor  the  Jewish  people.1  This  statement 
assumes  that  the  Jews,  altho  identified  with  the  life  of  many 
nations  for  centuries,  are,  in  fact,  a  people  without  a  country. 
We  hold  that  the  Jewish  people  is,  and  of  righl  OUghl  to  be,  at 
home  in  all  lands.  Israel;  like  e\  er\  other  religious  communion. 
has  the  right  to  live  and  to  assert  its  message  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  We  are  opposed  to  the  idea  that  Palestine  should  be 
considered    the   homeland   of- the   Jews,       Jew-   iii   America    are 
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pari  of  the  American  nation.  The  ideal  <>f  the  Jew  i-  not  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state,  not  the  reassert  ion  of  Jewish 
nationality,  which  has  long  been  outgrown.  We  believe  thai 
our  survival  as  a  people  is  dependent  upon  the  assertion  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  historic  religious  role  and  not  upon  the 
acceptance  of  Palestine  as  a  homeland  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  mission  of  the  Jew  is  to  witness  to  God  all  over  the  world." 


CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS  IN  ENGLAND 

MUCH  MORE  IS  BEARD  of  these  in  England  than 
among  us,  and  their  lot  has  not  been  a  pleasant  one. 
Men  like  Bernard  Shaw  have  frequently  championed 
their  attitude  without  espousing  their  principles.  Dr.  J.  Rendel 
Harris  speaks  of  them  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  as  forming 
"a  'contemptible  little  army'  of  those  who  thought  freedom  the 
first  and  greatest  thing  for  which  they  had  to  stand,  and  were 
determined  to  save  from  Prussianism  both  the  country  of  their 
birth  and  the  churches  of  their  adhesion."  He  gives  some 
figures  to  show  the  size  of  this  little  army: 

"There  are  some  5,000  men  who  refuse  to  accept  military 
sendee;  some,  say  a  score,  have  died  under  the  treatment  they 
have  been  subjected  to;  another  score  have  become  insane  under 
the  treatment.  Contrary  to  every  sense  of  equity,  they  have 
been  tried  and  recondemned  for  what  wras  really  the  same  of- 
fense, so  that  their  condemnation  has  been  practically  a  sentence 
of  hard  labor  for  life.  The  number  court-martialed  once  was 
3,771;  623  have  been  court-martialed  twice,  491  three  times,  202 
four  times,  while  IS  have  been  five  times  condemned  to  periods 
of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  Conscientious  objectors  are 
fighting  for  the  right  of  self-determination  of  small  groups  in 
great    communities." 


Another  view,  one  not  merely  statistical,  i<  to  be  found  in 
tlie  correspondence  column  of  the  Socialist  organ,  The  Clarion 
(London),  where  a  woman  writes: 

"The  cheerfulness  of  those  who  have  lent  and  lost  all,  and  the 
lamentations  of  those  who  have  stood  on  tin  -horc  and  not  sent. 
even  a  cheer  across  the  Wave,  are  two  of  the  amazing  thing'-  in 

this  amazing  war.     Two  instances  lately  occurred  on  my  own 

doorstep.  A  mother  who  had  just  had  the  dread  \Y.  ().  telegram 
that  her  son  was  killed  smiled  all  the  way  through  her  tear^.  and 
said  he  helped  to  save  tin  A~iaLro  Plateau  that  daw  Next  time 
1  saw  her  she  was  all  smiles  and  no  tears.  Women  have  learned 
by  this  war  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  in  life -not  to  keep  on 
dying  on  the  same  old  cross  for  the  same  old  cause. 

'The  other  was  a  conscientious  objector  whose  language 
nearly  set  the  ivy  alight  round  my  door.  England  was  lovely 
once.  No  good  of  a  country  now.  All  blighted  munition- 
factories  and  blasted  tree-stumps.  Where  would  he  and  all 
those  who  funk  lighting  be  now  if  our  splendid  forests  had  not 
given  up  their  splendid  trees^as  ungrudgingly  as  our  splendid 
men  have  given  up  their  splendid  lives?" 

An  objector  of  another  breed  is  also  quot(-d,  thi-  one  a  Canadian 
soldier  who  wi-ites  to  The  Clarion  to  mitigate  his  loneliness.  He 
was  occupied  felling  trees: 

"A  tree  to  me  is  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty,  and  1  can  never 
put  an  ax  to  one  without  at  least  thinking  that  this  war  is 
ravaging  not  only  human  life,  but  that  some  proud  denizen  of 
the  forest  has  had  to  die  also.  And  not  only  the  trees,  but  the 
life  they  support  and  protect." 

He  conscientiously  objects  to  his  work  right  enough,  says 
the  editor,  "but  when  it's  a  question  whether  to  crucify  him- 
self, or  his  country,  he  knows  a  brave  man's  duty  and  docs  it." 


IMPULSE   FOR   DAILY   WORK 


A  PLEDGE  TO  THE  HIGHER  SERVICE  of  humanity  is 
offered  by  the  Missouri  Council  of  Defense  in  a  journal 
-  called  Missouri  on  Guard  (Jefferson  City),  devoted  to 
the  "activities  of  the  State  in  the  aid  of  the -nation."  It  aims 
to  keep  before  the  mind  the  facts  which  have  impelled  nations 


to  war  in  order  "to  make  the  world  a  decent  place-to  live  in." 
In  setting  forth  this  pledge  the  paper  declares  that  any  person  de- 
siring to  know  the  authority  for  statements  of  German  atrocity 
made  therein  may  obtain  the  information  by  writing  to  the 
Conference   Committee   on   National    Preparedness 


Let  the  Work  You  Do  Every  Day  be  Dedicated— 

To  the  memory  of  the  little  boys  in  the  invaded  districts  of  Europe  who  have  been  crucified — that  your  own  boy  may 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  crucified. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  memory  of  the  babies  of  France  and  Belgium  who  have  been  impaled  on  bayonets  and  carried  off  over  the  shoulders 
of  German  soldiers — that  your  baby  may  never  be  in  danger  of  a  like  death. 


LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  memory  of  the  little  girls  of  Belgium  and  France 
who  have  been  carried  into  a  slavery  far  worse  than 
death — that  your  daughter  may  not  be  in  danger  of  thus 
falling  a  victim  to  German  barbarians. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  memory  of  the  mothers  of  Europe  who  have  seen 
their  children  slaughtered  and  their  husbands  with  bound 
hands  driven  away  to  a  fate  unknown,  that  the  mothers 
here  may  not  see  similar  processions  in  your  own  streets. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  white-haired  women  of  Belgium  and  France  who 
have  seen  honest  men  dig  their  own  graves — that  the 
white-haired  of  your  family  may  not  suffer  a  like  agony. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  memory  of  the  Allied  soldiers  who  have  been 
crucified  upon  doors  because  they  fought  for  civilization 
and  justice — that  justice  may  be  done  you  and  yours. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  cities,  villages,  orchards. 
and  fields  of  Europe,  now  blackened  wastes — that  your 


own  beautiful  towns  and  fields  may  not  be  turned  into 
places  men  will  avoid. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  memory  of  the  once  happy  homes  of  Europe 
which  the  Hun  burned  after  murdering  the  inmates— 
that  your  home  may  not  become  the  funeral  pyre  of 
your  family. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated— 

To  the  memory  of  the  nations  that  have  been  crusht 
and  scattered — that  your  own  nation  may  not  be 
destroyed  and  that  your  people  may  not  be  driven  forth 
like  the  exiled  multitudes  who  have  died  in  the  fields  and 
the  highways. 

LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated— 

To  the  manhood  that  is  in  you — that  you  may  not 
desert  your  brother  who  has  gone  to  the  battle-front . 
that  you  may  not  desert  your  nation  now  that  it  needs 
you,  that  you  may  not  lie  tricked  into  imperiling  the 
safety  of  your  wife,  your  daughter,  your  mother  when 
the  smooth-tongued  enemies  of  your  country  come 
whispering  to  you. 


LET  the  work  that  you  do  every  day  be  dedicated — 

To  the  manhood  that  is  in  you,  that  you  shall  have  no  remorse  when  broken  men  come  back  from  the  battle-front — so 
that  empty  sleeves  and  sightless  eyes  shall  not  as  instruments  of  your  own  conscience  reproach  you  by  day  and  haunt  you 
by  night  because  you  at  home  failed  to  support  our  men  while  they  fought  in  France. 


] 
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HE  betrayed  Russian 
armies  went  bare  -  handed 
into  battle  without  arms 
or  ammunition.  Between  our 
soldiers  and  a  similar  fate  stand 
the  great  American  industries. 
Behind  these  stand  the  thousands 
of  blast-furnaces  and  rolling-mills, 
and  beneath  them  all,  as  a  founda- 
tion supports  a  house,  stands  the 
coal-supply.  Insufficient  coal  means 
insufficient  steel,  and  insufficient 
steel  means  such  insufficiency  of 
arms  and  ammunition  as  martyred 
the  Russian  armies.  "The  war- 
work  of  the  world  waits  on  coal." 
A  WAR  OF  STEEL— This  war  is 
a  war  of  steel ,  and  to-day  the  produc- 
tion of  both  steel  and  munitions  is 
limited  by  our  ability  quickly  to  ex- 
pand coal-production.  It  requires 
from  four  to  five  tons  of  coal  fo  produce 
a  ton  of  finished  steel.  The  war's 
demand  for  steel  is  increasing  much  faster  than  man-power  and 
transportation  facilities  for  coal-production  can  be  increased. 

As  showing  the  enormous  demand  for  steel  in  this  war,  it  is 
stated  that  in  seventy-eight  minutes  of  the  Flanders  offensive 
last  spring  the  Germans  used  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
shells,  which  equaled  the  total  number  used  by  them  throughout 
the  whole  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  that  during  the  battle  of 
Verdun  the  French  fired  from  their  cannons  sixty  million  shells 
containing  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of  steel, 
the  production  of  which  consumed  nearly  nine  million  tons  of 
coal.  A  three-inch  or  a  seventy-five  centimeter  shell  takes  twenty 
pounds  of  steel,  or  eighty  pounds  of  coal. 

Mr.  Leonard  Replogle,  Director  of  Steel  Production,  stated 
recently  that  our  government  requirements  for  steel  covering 
the  last  six  months  of  this  year  will  reach  twenty-one  million 
tons,  while  the  present  prospects  for  production  during  the  same 
period  is  only  sixteen  million  tons.  The  steel-mills  are  not  run- 
ning to  their  full  capacity  and  they  can  not  reach  their  full 
capacity  until  they  can  get  more  coke.  More  coke,  in  turn, 
depends  upon  more  coal. 

STEEL  -  MILLS  DEMAND  MORE  COAL— The  daily  addi- 
tion to  steel  specifications  entered  by  the  Government's  war- 
making  departments  points  to  immediate  necessity  for  develop- 
ing new  furnaces  and  mills,  but  such  new  equipment  would  be 
absolutely  useless  until  sufficient  coal  could  be  mined  to  run 
those  mills.  In  spite  of  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  to  increase  steel  production,  the  United 
States  is  producing  less  steel  in  1918  than  it  did  in  191 G  before 
we  entered  the  war.  It  well  may  astonish  the  uninformed  that 
the  greatest  steel-producing  nation  in  the  world,  at  a  time  of  its 
greatest  steel  need,  is  falling  down  in  its  output  of  steel. 

There  is  only  one  answer — shortage  of  coal.  Not  shortage 
in  the  sense  of  diminished  production,  for  the  production  of 
Coal  in  this  country  has  to-day  reached  a  rate  never  before 
dreamed  possible.  It  is  a  shortage  created  by  the  infinite 
necessities  of  the  gigantic  war-prepara*  ion.  A  thousand  articles 
of  supply  must  he  manufactured  at  record  speed.  Thousands 
of  new  factories  have  been  buill  and  thousands  of  old  factories 
have  doubled  and  quadrupled  their  output.  Coal  for  these,  for 
explosive  plants,  for  cantonments,  for  shipyards,  and  for  ships 
must  he  provided  and  that  without  an  instant's  delay.  The 
railroads,  the  largest  coal-users  of  all.  are  taxed  to  capacity  to 
move  troops  and  supplies  and  must  have  forty  to  fifty  million 
tons  more  eoal  than  before.      When  all  these  imperative  demands 

made  bj  the  war  upon  tin  coal-supply  have  been  added  toget her, 
the  total  is  astonishing.  The  steel-mills  must  compete  for  their 
supplies  of  coal  with  thousands  of  other  manufacturers  of  neces- 
sary  supplies. 


PRODUCTION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  ARE 
GIGANTIC — Those  who  believe  that  American  energy  and 
enterprise  should  be  able  to  increase  upon  the  instant  the 
output  of  coal  to  meet  the  demand,  however  large,  have  little 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  coal  industry.  It  is  thought 
of  as  comparable  with  the  other  major  industries.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  physical  problems  of  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  in  the  United  States  are  so  far  beyond 
the  problems  of  any  other  of  the  country's  activities  as  to 
render  utterly  inapplicable  any  comparison  of  the  considerations 
involved. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  the  cotton  crop  with  its  millions 
of  bales.  Every  bale  of  cotton  raised  in. the  country' last  year 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  coal  moved  in  one  and  one-third 
days.  Or  take  the  wheat  crop  for  comparison.  We  hear  of  the 
immense  preparations  made  during  the  fall  months  for  moving 
the  wheat  crop;  yet  the  weight  of  America's  enormous  wheat 
crop  of  1917  is  equaled  by  the  coal  mined  and  transported  every 
eight  days. 

Every  year  the  miners  go  into  the  ground  and  dig  out  coal 
and  the  railroads  ship  it  for  hundreds  of  miles,  dragging  back 
the  empty  cars,  until  the  amount  mined  equals  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  the  earth  and  rock  removed  in  digging  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  took  sixteen  years  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal.  Our 
miners  will  dig  two  and  one-half  Panama  Canals  this  year. 

In  the  mining  of  coal  we  are  dealing  with  a  task  so  gigantic 
that  the  wonder  is  not  why  we  have  not  increased  production 
to  meet  the  demand,  whatever  that  might  be,  but  how,  with  the 
men  and  equipment  overtaxed  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  war,  we  were  able  to  increase  the  output  fifty  mil- 
lion tons  in  1917,  and  will  be  able  to  add  a  probable  fifty  million 
tons  to  that  high  record  the  present  year. 

The  wonder  is  increased  when  we  note  that  every  other  coal- 
producing  country  now  in  the  war  found  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  prewar  production  of  coal.  In  every  case  the  output  is 
less  now  than  before  the  war.  In  England  seven  and  one-half 
per  cent,  less  coal  was  produced  the  first  year  of  the  war  than  in 
the  previous  year  and  five  per  cent,  less  than  this  reduced  out- 
put in  the  following  year.  America  alone  has  been  able  to  in- 
crease its  production  of  coal  in  addition  to  meeting  the  thousands 
of  other  increases  demanded  by  war-preparation. 

TRANSPORTATION  DIFFICULTIES  ARE  THE  GREATEST 
— As  every  one  knows,  coal-mining  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  coal  transportation.  The  most  difficult  task  involved  in  an 
increase  must  fall  upon  the  railroads.  The  wonderful  work  these 
railroads  are  doing  is  brought  into  bold  relief  when  we  remember 
that  in  1914,  when  the  Great  War  started,  the  output  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  the  United  States  was  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  million  tons,  and  that  in  1918  it  promises  to  be  nearly  two 
hundred  million  tons  greater. 

Apparently,  this  country  to-day  can  furnish  the  steel  re- 
quired if  only  it  can  get  the  necessary  coal.  The  work  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  during  many  months  has  been  directed 
toward  increasing  coal  production.  These  efforts  have  borne 
much  fruit,  miners  are  approaching  one  hundred  per  cent, 
service,  while  the  railroads  are  outdoing  themselves  expediting 
the  movement  of  coal-cars  from  the  nunc  to  the  consumer  and 
back  again. 

But  war's  demands  mount  so  rapidly  that  even  with  full 
speed  ahead  production  can  not  make  the  pace.  .1  fuel  </. 
ciin  he  averted  only  by  the  most  intensive  conservation.  Conserva- 
tion, economy,  Baving8,  sacrifice  must  (ill  the  gap  between  the 
possible  increase  of  production  and  the  greater  increase  of  de- 
mand. If  every  user  of  coal  will  join  the  arm\  of  fuel  conser- 
vationists, realizing  that  the  need  for  steel  to  earn  on  this  war 
is  practically  unlimited  and  that  e\  er\  ton  saved  means  an 
additional  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel,  there  is  prospecl  the 
figures  show  il  that  the  work  of  the  miners  will  not  be  in  vain. 
Our  increased  production,  plus  conservation,  tin  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration believes,  can  furnish  the  coal,  and  hence  the  Bteel  needed 
r^r  the  war,  and  still  leave  none  of  our  people  cold. 
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"Here  is  the  acme  of  flavor — 
An  appetite-maker  and  saver! 
Superlative  soup  of  a  nourishing;  vcroup 
Which  I  strongly  commend  to  your  favor. 
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Now  for 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

This  is  just  the  time  you  need  it. 
You  want  its  tonic  appetizing  qual- 
ity, its  wholesome  nourishment,  its 
delicious  flavor. 

There  is  nothing  like  it  to  put  your  digestive 
powers  on  edge  and  give  a  keen  relish  to  every- 
thing you  eat.  Your  whole  meal  goes  better,  digests 
better,  does  you  more  good — when  it  begins  with 
this  tempting  soup. 

Serve  it  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato 

You   never    tasted    anything    more    satisfying. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
asserts  that  such  a  soup  yields  fifty  per  cent  more 
energy  than  the  same  amount  of  milk. 

You  could  not  produce  a  finer  soup  in  your  home 
kitchen — nobody  could.  But  yours  would  cost  you  more. 

In  Campbell's  you  get  selected  red-ripe  tomatoes 
fresh  from  the  fields,  blended  with  choice  butter 
and  fine  herbs,  and  delicately  seasoned.  You  use 
nothing  better  on  your  table. 

Using  Campbells  you  have  no  materials  to  buy  nor  prepare,  no  market- 
ing, no  labor,  no  cooking  cost.  It  comes  to  you  completely  cooked,  blended, 
ready  for  your  table  any  time  in  three  minutes. 

You  can  make  it  as  hearty  as  you  like  simply  by  adding  boiled  rice  or 
noodles.  Served  in  this  way,  it  is  almost  a  meal  in  itself.  Think  what  a 
help  and  comfort — especially  at  this  time  of  year. 

Order  it  by  the  dozen.  This  saves  time  and^extra  deliveries.  And  you 
have  it  right  at  hand. 
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A  GOLD  STAR  must  now  be  added  to 
the  service  flag  of  The  Literary 
Digest — Joyce  Kilmer  has  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country's  cause. 
For  nine  years  he  was  connected  with  this 
company,  first  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  then 
as  editor  of  this  department,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  singular  distinction  up  to  the 
day  he  left  for  France.  The  world  is  the 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  a  very  gallant  gentle- 
man and  a  poet  who  never  wrote  a  line 
that  was  not  pure,  and  sweet,  and  clean. 
In  his  memory  the  New  York  Times,  with 
which  he  also  had  a  long  and  close  con- 
nection, publishes  this  poem: 

JOYCE  KILMER 

By  Elsa  Barker 

The  singers  of  a  nation 

Weep  as  one  soul  this  day. 
Our  glad  child-hearted  comrade 

Has  gone  the  patriot's  way; 
A  grave  in  grave-encumhered  France 

Now  wears  his  wreath  of  hay. 

His  youth  and  self  forgotten 

When  the  Great  Siunmons  came. 

He  knew  the  soldier's  purpose 
More  than  the  poet's  fame. 

Does  he  know  to-day  a  thousand  throats 
Choke  as  they  speak  his  name? 

The  candles  in  St.  Leo's 

Have  nickered  with  dismay 
Each  noontime  for  the  long  year 

He  has  not  come  to  pray. 
To-day  they  burn  with  steady  flame 

To  light  him  on  his  way. 

When  Joyce  came  home  the  white  ships 
Stirred  with  the  moving  tide — 

The  spectral  ships  he  visioned 
Washed  clean  and  glorified. 

But  one  red  ship  sinks  deeper 
Because  of  him  who  died. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  poem  of  Sergeant 
Kilmer's  is  that  he  wrote  upon  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania.  This  poem,  "The  White 
Ships  and  the  Red,"  we  quoted  from  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  in  our  issue  of 
May  29,  1915.  We  reproduce  here  the 
last  three  stanzas: 

THE  WHITE  SHIPS  AND  THE  RED 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 


I  went  not  forth  to  hat  lie, 

I  carried  friendly  men. 
The  children  played  about   my  decks. 

The  women  sang — and  then — 
And  then — the  sun  blushed  scarlet, 

\nd  heaven  hid  its  face; 
world  that  God  created 

Became  a  shameful  place. 

My  wrong  cries  out  for  vengeance; 

The  blow  that  sent  me  here 
Was  aimed  in   Hell.      M  y  dying  scream 

Mas  readied  .lcho\  all's  ear. 
Not  all  the  ae\  en  oceans 

shall  wash  away  the  stain; 

Upon  a  brow  that   wears  a  crown 
I  am  I  he  brand  of  Cain. 

\\  hen  Qod'8  great    \  oi re  assembles 

The  fleet  on  Judgment  daj  . 

The  ghosts  of  ruined  ships  will  rise 
I  n  sea   and  st  rait   and  ba\  . 

Tho  they  have  lain  for  agt 
Beneath  the  changeless  Qood, 

Thej    shall   be  white  as  sil\rr 
Milt   One      shall   be  like  blood. 


In  his  "Main  Street"  (Doran,  New 
York)  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  fellow  poet,  Rupert  Brooke,  every  word 
of  which  we  can  apply  with  equal  truth 
to    Joyce    Kilmer    himself: 

IN  MEMORY  OF  RUPERT  BROOKE 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 

In  alien  earth,  across  a  troubled  sea, 

His  body  lies  that  was  so  fair  and  young. 

His  mouth  is  stopt,  with  half  his  songs  unsung ; 
His  arm  is  still,  that  struck  to  make  men  free. 
But  let  no  cloud  of  lamentation  be 

Where,  on  a  warrior's  grave,  a  lyre  is  hung. 

We  keep  the  echoes  of  his  golden  tongue, 
AVe  keep  the  vision  of  his  chivalry. 
So  Israel's  joy,  the  loveliest  of  kings, 

Smote  now  Ms  harp,  and  now  the  hostile  horde. 
To-day  the  starry  roof  of  heaven  rings 

With  psalms  a  soldier  made  to  praise  his  Lord ; 
And  David  rests  beneath  Eternal  wings, 

Song  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  hand  a  sword. 


Copyrighted  ))y  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

JOYCE   KILMER. 
December  6,  1886 — August  1,  1918. 


Much  of  Joyce  Kilmer's  work  had  a 
strong  religious  vein  running  through  it, 
and  here  is  such  a  poem,  written  in  the 
trenches,  which  appeared  in  Good  House* 

keeping: 

PRAYER   OF  A  SOLDIER   IN   FRANCE 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 

My  shoulders  ache  beneath  my  pack 
(Lie  easier,  Cross,  upon  His  back). 

I  march  with  feet  that  bum  and  smart 
(Tread.   llol\    Feet,  upon  ni\   heart). 

Men  shout   at   me  who  ma>    not   Speak 

The}  scourged Thj  back  and  smote  Thj  cheek 

I    ma\    not    lift   a   baud   to  clear 

Mj  eyes  of  salt]  drops  that  sear, 

(Then  shall  mj  tickle  soul  forgi  i 
Thj  Agony  of  Blood]  Sweat 

M  \    rifle  hand  is  stitr  and  numb 

in  Tin  pierced  palm  red  rivers  COD 


Lord,  Thou  didst  suffer  more  for  me 
Than  all  the  hosts  of  land  and  sea. 

So  let  me  render  back  again 

This  millionth  of  Thy  gift.     Amen. 

From  the  "Golden  Treasury  of  Maga- 
zine Verse"  (Small,  Maynard,  Boston) 
we  take  this  eminently  characteristic 
poem: 

THE  TWELVE: FORTY-FIVE 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 

Within  the  Jersey  City  shed 

The  engine  coughs  and  shakes  its  head. 

The  smoke,  a  plume  of  red  and  white. 

Waves  madly  in  the  face  of  night. 

And  now  the  grave,  incurious  stars 

Gleam  on  the  groaning,  hurrying  cars. 

Against  the  kind  and  awfid  reign 

Of  darkness,  this  our  angry  train, 

A  noisy  little  rebel,  pouts 

Its  brief  defiance,  flames  and  shouts — 

And  passes  on,  and  leaves  no  trace. 

For  darkness  holds  its  ancient  place. 

Serene  and  absolute,  the  king 

Unchanged,  of  every  living  thing. 

The  houses  he  obscure  and  still 

In  Rutherford  and  Carlton  Hill. 

Our  lamps  intensify  the  dark 

Of  slumbering  Passaic  Park. 

And  quiet  holds  the  weary  feet 

That  daily  tramp  through  Prospect  Street. 

What  tho  we  clang  and  clank  and  roar 

Through  all  Passaic's  streets?     No  door 

Will  open,  not  an  eye  will  see 

Who  this  loud  vagabond  may  be. 

Upon  my  crimson-cushioned  seat, 

In  manufactured  light  and  heat, 

I  feel  unnatural  and  mean. 

Outside  the  towns  are  cool  and  clean: 

Curtained  awhile  from  sound  and  sight 

They  take  God's  gracious  gift  of  night. 

The  stars  are  watchful  over  them. 

On  Clifton  as  on  Bethlehem 

The  angels,  leaning  down  the  sky, 

Shed  peace  and  gentle  dreams.     And  I — 

I  ride,  I  blasphemously  ride 

Through  all  the  silent  countryside. 

The  engine's  shriek,  the  headlight's  glare. 

Pollute  the  still  nocturnal  air. 


In  Ramsey,  Mahwah,  Suffern,  stand 

Houses  that  wistfully  demand 

A  father— son — some  human  thing 

That  this,  the  midnight  train,  may  bring. 

The  trams  that  travel  in  the  day 

They  hurry  folks  to  work  or  play. 

The  midnight  train  is  slow  and  old. 

But  of  it  let  this  thing  be  told, 

To  its  high  honor  be  it  said. 

It  carries  people  home  to  bed. 

My  cottage  lamp  shines  white  and  clear 

God  bless  the  train  that  brought  me  here' 

Another  widely  quoted  poem  was 
"Trees,"  the  title  poem  of  his  second  hook 
of  verse.     It  runs: 

TREES 

By  Joyce   Kilmer 

1  think  that  1  shall  never  see 
\   poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pit 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  flowing  breast. 

A  tree  that  looks  at   God  all  d.i> 

\nd  lifts  her  leafj  amis  to  praj  ; 
\  ii.e  that  uia\  in  summer  wear 

\  nest  of  robins  m  her  hair; 

t    poll  whose  bosom  snow    has  lain; 
\\  ho  Intimately    lhes  with  rain 

POeOU  .ire   made  h\    (OOlS  like  mi', 
Mut  Onl]    i  o'd  can  make  a  tCI 
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Carbon  DQpoyit^ 

THE  formation  of  carbon  in  your  motor  is  a  sure  sign  of 
wasted  gasoline.  For  carbon  is  nothing  more  than  gas- 
oline that  has  failed  to  ignite.  A  portion  of  this  heavy  un- 
burned  residue  goes  out  through  the  exhaust;  another  portion 
adheres  to  pistons,  cylinders,  spark  plugs  and  valves,  forming 
carbon.  Some  may  leak  past  the 
piston  rings,  thinning  the  lubri- 
cating oil  in  the  crankcase. 

Every  driver  of  a  motor  car 
knows  the  trouble,  expense  and 
annoyance  that  results  when  a 
motor  gets  choked  up  with  car- 
bon. Yet  few  have  ever  stopped 
to  consider  that  carbon  deposits 
mean  a  double  zvaste.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  you  pay  for  having 
removed  from  your  motor,  in  the 
form     of     carbon,     elements    that 


RALPH  De  PALMA  Says: 

"It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the 
use  of  ECCOLENE  will  be  a  great 
boon  to  motor  drivers.  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  it  in  nearly  all 
types  and  sizes  of  motors.  *  *  I 
have  also  used  it  in  some  of  my 
racing  cars. 

"  The  results  have  always  been 
the  same — freedom  from  carbon — ■ 
clean  spark  plugs — greater  acceler- 
ation —  motor  performance   better 

in  every  way,  and  with  the  carburetor  properly  adjusted  there 

is  a  worth-while  savi.ig  in  gasoline." 


Thus,  when  ECCOLENE  is  added  to  gasoline  in 
proper  proportion,  a  vapor  is  produced  that  leaves  no  waste 
— no  residue — practically  every  atom  of  the  gasoline  is 
burned.  And  the  elements  in  the  fuel  that  would  ordinarily 
be  wasted  are  converted  into  power  for  driving  your  car.    You 

will    find     little   or   no    carbon    on 

spark  plugs,  valves,  etc.  More- 
over, ECCOLENE  produces  such 
complete  combustion  that  its  use 
gradually  causes  carbon  deposits  to 
disappear,  which,  in  itself,  is  proof 
that  these  deposits  are  simply  un- 
burned  fuel. 


GASOLINE 


should  have   developed  power  to  propel  your  motor. 

Producing  Power  from  Carbon-Forming    Elements 

To  reduce  the  formation  of  carbon  and  its  resulting  dis- 
advantages,  you    must  have    more    perfect    combustion    in 
your  motor.     Practically  every  atom  of  fuel 
entering    the  cylinder  must    be    burned — 
transformed  into  powe r  i  nstead  of  waste. 

With  the  heavy  grade  of  gasoline  now 
on  the  market  it  has  been  a  most  difficult 
task  to  produce  perfect  combustion — until 
ECCOLENE  was  formulated.  ECCO- 
LENE has  brought  greater  economy  and 
more  complete  motoring  satisfaction,  be- 
cause through  its  use  more  perfect  combus- 
tion is  obtained  and  the  carbon-forming 
elements  are  converted  into  power. 


Gasoline  Economy 

Just  ls  ECCOLENE  reduces  carbon 
it  also  saves  gasoline  by  giving  more  per- 
fect combustion.  It  enables  you  to  get 
more  miles  from  your  gasoline.    Best  of  all, 

ECCOLENE  not  only  guarantees  gasoline  economy,  but  also  increases 

the  pleasure  of  motoring  in  many  ways. 

Not  An  Explosive 

ECCOLENE  is  positively  non-volatile,  and  should  be  compared  in  no 
way  to  picric  acid  or  ether — two  highly  powerful  volatiles  which  render 
gasoline  much  more  explosive, and  are  also  harmful  and  dangerous  to  use. 
ECCOLENE  is/>cf;7zW/y  non-injurious  to  any  metal.  Test  ECCOLENE 
with  litmus  paper,  and  prove  for  yourself  that  it  contains  not  even  a  trace 
of  acid. 

Results  Are  Guaranteed 

We  positively  guarantee  that  ECCOLENE  will  give  you  a  better  perform- 
ing motor — reduce  carbon  troubles  and  save  gasoline.  We  guarantee  the  in- 
crease in  economy  to  be  at  least  25%. 

ECCOLENE  is  sold  on  a  "money-back"'  guarantee  basis.  Buy  a  can  of 
ECCOLENE  and  after  operating  your  car  100  miles,  using  ECCOLENE  as 
directed,  if  you  have  not  noticed  a  decided  improvement  in  performance  and 
freedom  from  carbon  troubles,  you  have  only  to  return  the  remainder  to  us 
and  we  will  immediately  refund  your  money. 


This  picture  shows  the 
proportion  of  fuel  that  is 
wasted  when  usinR  plain 
gasoline.  It  is  wasted  by 
not  being  burned,  and  a 
I  .idly  carbonized  motor  is 
the  result. 


This  5  gallon  can  holds 
23  per  cent  less  than  the 
one  above  By  adding 
!s  of  the  contents  of  this 
small  3  -  ounce  bottle  of 
ECCOLENE  it  will  give 
the  same  or  even  more 
mileage. 


ECCOLENE  a  Proved  Product 

We  have  been  manufacturing  ECCOLENE  for 
nearly  two  years.  During  that  time  every  conceiv- 
able test  has  been  made  to  prove  its  merits  as  a 
product  for   reducing  carbon  and  saving  gasoline. 

The  accumulated  results  of  all  these  tests  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  ECCOLENE  saves 
gasoline — reduces  carbon — increases  power — re- 
duces overheating— lessens  smoke  and  noise,  and 
produces  better  acceleration. 

ECCOLENE,  through  a  complex  process 
termed  decolization,  makes  gasoline  vapor  more 
thoroughly  combustible  under  compression  in  the 
motor  cylinders.  By  decolizing  the  gasoline 
vapor  ECCOLENE  transforms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  carbon-forming  elements;  at  the  same  time 
it  assists  the  process  of  lubrication. 


Order  a  Can    Today 

Your  dealer.  rgara_re  or 
supply  store  carries  ECCO- 
LENE and  will  recommend 
it  to  you.  If  for  any  reason 
you  cannot  buy  ECCO- 
LENE conveniently,  fill 
out  coupon  and  secure  your 
can  by  mail  prepaid. 

Prices 

1  Quart $2.00 

1  Gallon 7.00 

For  the  convenience  of 
truck  fleet  owners,  ECCO- 
LENE is  also  put  up  in 
five-gallon  cans. 

Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc. 
281  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  ECCOLENE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Dealers  :   Write  or  wire  for  o   r 
money-making  proposition 


CCOLENE 


>    A 


— «   S 


r     •■»--- 
IHRKCT1UNS  i*" 

y 


The 
Eccolene  Co. 

Detroit.  Michigan 
Enclosed  find  5. .  .  . 

/      for  the 

size  can     of  ECCOLENE. 

Money  to  be  refunded  if  I  am 

not  entirely,  satisfied  with  results. 


/ 


Name. 
/      Address.  . .  . 


__.-*      My  Dealer's  Name  is. 
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Rushing  the  Grain  to 
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These  pictures  will 
illustrate  the  wide- 
spread application  of 
Federals  to  grain  haul- 
age: upper  view,  in  the 
wheatfields  of  Southern 
Michigan;  oval,  in  the 
Southwestern  rice  fields; 
lower,  hauling  Milo 
Maize  on  the  good 
roads  of  California. 

Federal  Motor 

Truck  Co. 
Detroit  Michigan 


.aSfV. ..« ■ 


THE    greatest   grain    crop  in   the  history   of  the 
nation — the  greatest  army  to  be  fed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation — war-stricken  peoples  of  allied 
nations  depending  on  America  for  bread — 

Here  surely  is  a  real  opportunity  for  motor  trucks 
to  prove  their  superiority  over  old  methods  of  moving 
the  grain  crop. 

And    Federals    are    meeting    it — just    as    they    are 
neeting  every  other  haulage  problem. 

In  many  instances  they  carry  the  grain  from  field 
to  granary  and  thence  on  to  the  elevators  at  the 
great  mills  of  the  northwest,  in  this  way  avoiding  the 
former  need  for  storage  of  grain  at  small  wayside 
elevators. 

Motor  truck  haulage,  as  this  application  of  Fed- 
eral illustrates,  has  arrived  most  opportunely  to  aid 
in  solving  haulage  problems  of  vital  importance  to 
our  country. 
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PERSONAL   •   GLIMPSES 


OLD-FASllloNED  ARMOR  FOR  THE 
LATEST   FIGHTING-MAN 


Hls'i'om  is  repeating  itself,  with  no 
more  variations  than  it  usually  dis- 
plays when  ii  repeats  itself,  in  the  matter 
Of  individual  armor  for  soldiers.  Aside 
from  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  will  wear  "hardware"'  after 
it  is  designed  and  made  for  him,  there  is 
every  indication  that  our  troops  in  France, 
especially  those  chosen  to  lead  in  attack, 
will  soon  be  equipped  with  fairly  complete 
metal  costumes. 

Major  Bashford  Dean,  Ordnance  De- 
partment, United  States  Army,  the 
curator  of  armor  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  recommends  the  new 
armor  highly,  but  expresses  some  doubts 
as  to  how  the  men  will  take  to  it.  He  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Body  armor  is  a  personal  matter,  and 
must  meet  the  favor  of  the  people  who  wear 
it.  The  soldier  may  not  stand  for  it. 
The  soldier  is  hampered  already  with  his 
regular  equipment.  But  it  would  be 
worth  the  discomfort  to  him,  for  with 
armor  you  can  stop  missiles  of  middle 
and  low  velocity,  and  hospital  statistics 
show  that  more  than  three-fourths  of 
wounds  are  caused  by  low-velocity  missile 
sources,  by  shrapnel  or  bullets  compara- 
tively spent.  Three  beds  out  of  four  are 
tilled  with  men  whom  armor  would  keep 
out.  Our  experimental  workshop  is  a 
remarkable  place  for  the  making  of  models, 
and  in  it  we  have  had  produced  adapted 
armor  in  ballistic  metal. 

''They  have  been  sent  to  the  front. 
We  (and  by  "we"  I  mean  the  Com- 
mittee on  ArmOr  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense)  have  done  our  part. 
Now  it  is  up  to  the  men  themselves. 
There  are  helmets  and  various  kinds  of 
body  armor.  But  will  the  men  wear 
them?  Any  one  who  has  been  to  the 
front  and  knows  the  kind  of  ground  they 
have  to  go  over  will  realize  that  they  may 
not  want  to  carry  extra  weight,  or  to  be 
slowed  up  even  slightly  by  it.  Armor  has 
been  tried  by  all  the  Allies,  but  only  in 
the  German  Army  is  it  compulsory.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  armor,  the  heavy,  used 
by  the  Germans,  and  the  light,  used  by 
the  British.  The  heavy  stops  a  rifle-ball 
at  ^(M)  yards,  but  it  is  cumbersome  and 
weighs  twenty-five  pounds.  Our  men  are 
now  wearing  a  copy  of  the  British  helmet, 
and  the  Belgians,  Italians,  and  French 
are  wearing  the  helmet  invented  by 
General  Adrien  after  he  had  seen  a  soldier 
saved  by  the  nutal  clasp  on  a  little  note- 
book he  had  in  his  cap.  People  have  said 
that  the  result  of  the  invention  of  this 
helmet  was  to  till  the  hospitals  with  men 
suffering  from  head  wounds.  But  the 
answer  to  this  is  that  before  the  helmet 
was  invented  the  men  were  killed  out- 
right, and  so  had  no  need  of  hospitals. 
YY.  have  used  the  old  armor  as  a  point 
of  departure,  and  have  tried  to  blend  all 
the  good  points  into  the  new." 

In  the  Civil  War  there  was  some  armor 


made.  Major  Dean  says,  but  it  was  light 
and  not  worth  much.  It  was  made  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  worn  by  the  Northern 
-  [diers.  In  the  Museum  are  ancient 
armors,  both  solid  and  scaled,  worn  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  tin  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  And  much  of  this  was 
used  after  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
Some  show  the  marks  of  balls.  Also 
shown  are  the  helmets  now  worn  by  tfc 
German,  French,  and  English.  The  Ger- 
man  helmets  weigh  almost  three  pounds, 
the  French  are  very  light,  and  the  Ameri- 
ican  and  English  ones  are  the  low,  flat 
ones  now  familiar  here.  All  the  metal- 
lurgists of  the  country,  Major  Dean  says, 
are  now  working  on  the  problem  of  tin- 
best  steel  to  be  used. 

Experiments  in  the  making  of  modern 
armor  have  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  are  still  under  way,  in  a  carefully 
guarded  workshop,  in  the  basement  of  the 
.Metropolitan  Museum.  Here  is  "a  com- 
plete armorer's  shop,  where  a  master  ar- 
morer plies  his  inherited  art  with. a  skill 
that  puts  him  on  a  level  with  some  of  the 
great  armorers  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  continues: 

This  artizan  is  Mr.  Daniel  Tachaux,  and 
those  few  who  have  been  permitted  to 
swing  open  his  shop  door — a  door  quite 
like  many  another  along  the  corridor- 
may  well  count  themselves  among  the 
fortunate  blessed,  for  they  have  seen  a 
shop  like  no  other  in  this  country — a  shop 
now  closed  to  the  public  and  guarded  by 
all  the  impassable  and  invulnerable  barriers 
of  government  regulation. 

For  here,  in  a  workroom  originally 
established  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
repairing,  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  restoring 
pieces  of  defective  armor,  Mr.  Tachaux 
and  his  young  French  assistant,  Sergeant 
Bartel,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  are 
carefully  working  out  designs  and  models 
of  defensive  armor  that  can  be  worn  by 
the  Allied  soldiers,  and  which  it  is  expected 
will  result  in  cutting  down  to  a  very  great 
degree,  as  the  helmets  have  already  done, 
the  percentage  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  present  war. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Robinson, 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
learning  that  the  Government  was  in  need 
of  models  for  the  preparation  of  armor, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  trustees  in 
placing  the  department  of  armor  at  the 
disposition  of  Secretary  of  War  Baker. 
Bashford  Dean,  curator  of  the  department 
and  a  man  who  has  given  his  life  to  the 
study  of  the  subject,  was  commissioned  as 
a  major  and  immediately  sent  abroad  to 
report  on  the  status  of  armor — what 
was  already  in  use  and  what  additions 
might  feasibly  be  made.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  late  in  January  of 
the  present  year,  and  has  since  kept  the 
armor  workshop  of  the  Museum  busy, 
on  holidays  and  week  days,  turning  out 
models  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  General  Pershing  and  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  After  careful  and 
patient  experimentation  by  experts  forty 
models  have  been  made,  and  are  even 
now  being  tried  out  on  the  fighting  front. 


The  personal  in-tor\  of  Mr.  Tachaux, 
head  armorer  for  the  United  states  Gov- 
ernment, reads  like  a  page  from  a  me- 
dieval  romance: 

Horn  in  Bloia  and  a  desecndant  of  men 
who  had  been  for  generations  workers  in 
metals  and  skilled  artizans  in  the  art  of 
making  weapons  of  offense  and  defense, 
himself  a  craftsman  of  great  skill  even  S 
boy,  and  filled  with  all  tin  love  of  one  who 
is  born  to  a  craft  and  to  whom  i-  entrusted 
the  privilege  of  keeping  that  crafl  alive, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  the  70'>  as  apprentice 
to  the  famous  Klein.  The  latter  had 
been  brought  from  the  Dresden  armory 
by  order  of  Napoleon  III.  to  clean  and  re- 
pair the  armor  which  he  was  then  install- 
ing in  the  beautiful  Chateau  of  Pierrefonds. 

Under  such  tutelage  Tachaux  per- 
fected himself  and  soon  had  an  atelier 
of  his  own,  from  which  his  reputation 
as  an  armorer  spread  until  he  became 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing masters  of  his  art,  ami  considered 
by  many  students  superior  to  all  in 
hammer-work.  Ten  years  ago  he  was 
brought  to  this  country  to  a>si-t  Major 
Bashford  Dean  in  restrapping — the  tech- 
nical term  for  riveting  and  readjusting 
the  fastenings  of  armor  (a  process  re- 
quiring high  skill) — repairing,  and  restor- 
ing the  pieces  in  America's  greatest  col- 
lection of  arms  and  armor. 

Here  in  the  little  workshop  where  the 
sun  comes  in  through  miniature  panes 
and  is  deflected  in  myriad  colors  by 
small  tools,  age  old,  bits  of  braes  and 
bron/.e,  steel  bright  from  pounding,  and 
armored  suits  wrought  with  the  intri- 
cate traceries  of  medieval  decoration, 
Mr.  Tachaux  plies  with  deft  skill  and 
the  ease  of  long  practise  the  very  tools 
used  by  his  ancestors  and  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  through  hundreds 
of  years.  The  museum  has  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  imple- 
ments used  in  the  fabrication  of  ancient 
armor,  comprising  some  ninety  kinds  of 
anvils  and  "stakes,"  several  hundred 
different  types  of  hammers,  curious  shears, 
and  instruments  whose  use  would  be  quite 
unknown  wore  it  not  that  six  armorers — 
heirs  of  a  past  skill — are  living  to-day 
One  of  these  is  in  Dresden,  one  in  Switzer- 
land, two  in  Japan,  one  in  London,  and  the 
other  America  has  in  the  person  of  Air. 
Tachaux,  who  has  collected  about  him 
the  dusty  romance  of  an  almost  for- 
gotten art,  and  in  his  corner  of  an  ultra- 
modern city  has  labored  to  preserve  the 
relics  of  those  storied  centuries  when 
knights  were  bold  and  ladies  passing  fair. 

Huge  of  figure  and  generous  of  girth, 
bemath  the  protection  of  a  leathern 
apron  he  has  heretofore  sat  day  by 
day  before  a  large  wooden  block  swinging 
his  hammer  upon  old  steel,  cunningly 
shaping  and  refitting  parts  bent  by  a  blow 
given  in  joust  or  actual  battle,  bringing 
forth  the  beauty  of  some  time-worn  piece, 
some  tarnished  helm  or  pliant  Damascus 
blade  worth  a  prince's  ransom.  His 
hands,  large  and  muscular,  move  over  his 
work  with  the  swift  surety  of  accustomed 
handling  and  the  dexterous  ease  of  a  mas- 
ter in  recreation.  So  skilful  is  his  work, 
SO   accurate,    that    the   portions  of  armor 
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which  he  has  restored — even  those  parts  so 
small  as  the  scale  of  a  gauntlet — are  each 
plainly  marked  with  the  word  "restored," 
the  date,  and  his  name,  "D.  Tachaux,"  so 
that  in  future  no  possible  mistake  can  be 
made  in  confusing  his  restoration  with  a 
piece  of  the  original  armor. 

Through  a  door  just  behind  Mr.  Tachaux, 
and  to  his  left,  can  be  seen  the  great  forge, 
with  hood  and  bellows,  where  the  metals 
are  heated,  and  the  anvil  where  they  are 
pounded  into  shape.  On  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  shop  there  hangs  a  polychrome 
stone  figure  of  St.  Eloi,  the  patron  saint  of 
all  those  who  wield  the  hammer.  Here 
also  is  a  drawing  of  a  suit  of  armor — 
the  identical  suit  which  stands  in  one 
corner — complete  but  for  the  helmet. 
There  are  a  diploma  of  award  and  a  silver 
medal  given  Mr.  Tachaux  at  the  Ex- 
position Universelle  at  Paris  in  1900,  some 
books  of  armorer's  designs,  and  large 
racks  of  tools — an  armorer's  vise,  a  great 
shears,  and  numerous  pieces  of  metal  and 
parts  of  armor. 


But  the  turn  of  events  has  lifted  Mr. 
Tachaux's  romantic  industry  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  historically  quaint  and  in- 
teresting into  a  foremost  place  in  the  his- 
tory that  is  in  the  making  to-day.  The 
Tribune  explains: 

Now,  thanks  to  him  who  has  kept 
alive  an  art  long  considered  dead,  this 
country  is  able  to  benefit  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  expert  in  metals,  and  no  longer 
does  Mr.  Tachaux  labor  over  ancient 
pieces,  but  bends  all  his  efforts,  all  his 
cunning,  and  all  his  knowledge,  to  the 
making  of  armor  that  can  be  worn  by  the 
modern  soldier — armor  heavy  enough  to 
be  invulnerable,  light  enough  to  carry. 

This  question  of  weight  and,  there- 
fore, practicability  of  armor  for  the  man 
on  foot — the  man  who  makes  a  charge — 
reverts  to  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  of  France, 
when  the  use  of  defensive  protection  had 
practically  disappeared  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  steel  helmet. 
Indeed,  the  development  of  armor  from 
the  time  of  side-arms  until  the  use  of  fire- 
arms is  one  of  exceeding  interest  at  this 
time,  in  that  the  Government  is  review- 
ing the  work  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
old  masters  in  armor-making,  with  a  view 
to  reinstating  the  best  and  most  feasible 
of  the  old  methods  of  defensive  protection. 
We  are  turning  to  such  experts  in  the 
science  of  armor  design  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  (iiulio  Romano,  Cellini,  Holbein, 
Diirer,  Michelangelo,  and  others.  In  fact, 
so  completely  were  armored  defenses 
studied  in  the  past  that  to-day  there  is 
scarcely  a  technical  idea  brought  forward 
which  was  not  worked  in  elaborate  detail 
by  the  old-time  makers.  Indeed,  with  the 
adoption  of  such  equipment  by  the  modern 
soldier  fighting  on  the  old  battle-grounds  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  medieval  knight  would 
not  find  himself  embarrassingly  mis- 
accoutered,  as  might  lie  imagined,  should 
fie  he  suddenly  reincarnated. 

Of  even  more  primitive  origin  than  the 
modern  soldier's  armor  are  the  new  shields 
for  soldiers  now  in  use.  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  all  the  armies.  Their  develop- 
ment has  been  marked,  particularly  in  the 
past  year.     Says  the  Tribune  vmter: 

They  were  small  at  first,  and  provided 
with  a  slot  of  just  sullicieiit  si/.e  to  ac- 
commodate a  rifle  <>r  machine  gun.  Later, 
shields  were  pro\  ided  for  the  sappers, 
whose   duty    it    is    to   creep   along,    cutting 

barbed-wire  entanglements.     l.\  ing  behind 


a  small  portable  shield,  they  are  protected 
from  the  fire  of  enemy  sharpshooters. 

A  new  development  in  this  line  is  the 
experimenting  with  fabric  shields,  which 
are  extremely  light  in  weight  and  prac- 
tically impenetrable.  They  are  being 
made  in  two  types— -  the  single  shield, 
worn  in  front  and  serving  to  protect  the 
wearer  from  bullets,  and  the  double  shield 
for  protecting  the  chest  and  back.  These 
were  found  necessary,  in  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  casualties  resulted  from 
flying  shrapnel. 

A  detailed  description  of  these  shields 
is  obviously  impossible;  but  they  consist 
mainly  of  a  pad  of  fabric  forming  a  book- 
like section,  with  several  plates  to  the 
inch,  chemically  treated  after  being  made 
up,  inserted  in  an  outer  covering  of  khaki, 
and  the  whole  sewed  up.  Altho  this  does 
not  sound  particularly  serviceable,  tests 
have  been  made  of  it  and  the  shield  found 
to  withstand  a  revolver  bullet.  At  one 
shield  a  man  fired  two  shots  from  a  service 
revolver  at  a  distance  of  eight  paces,  with 
a  bullet  velocity  of  750  feet  per  second. 
The  lead  bullets  had  fabric  markings  on 
their  mashed  noses,  which  showed  that  the 
fabric  was  the  last  thing  struck  by  them 
before  they  came  to  a  halt  in  the  folds  of 
the  shield.  Again,  one  of  these  shields 
was  placed  against  an  empty  carbid  tin 
to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  fabric 
to  protect  aeroplanes  and  other  equip- 
ment. The  bullets  fired  at  it,  altho 
they  struck  the  shield  on  the  tin,  thereby 
making  a  slight  indentation,  in  no  case 
penetrated  it. 

There  are  abundant  statistics,  compiled 
by  the  Allied  governments,  to  show  that 
a  large  percentage  of  wounds  are  caused 
by  spent  or  ricocheting  bullets  and  small 
fragments  of  burst  shells,  hand-grenades, 
and  aerial  torpedoes,  and  that  a  com- 
paratively frail  shield  will  deflect  such 
missiles.  One  British  surgeon  reported 
that  motor  -  goggles  are  often  sufficient 
to  save  the  eyes  of  a  soldier,  and  a  stiff 
linen  collar  may  prevent  the  cutting  of  the 
cartoid  artery.  The  helmet,  last  of  the 
defensive  armor  to  disappear  and  the  first 
to  come  back,  has  so  thoroughly  proved  its 
efficiency  as  to  be  a  good  argument  for 
further  armoring  of  fighting  men.  Cases 
in  point  are  given: 

There  have  been  many  instances  where 
a  helmet  was  dented  or  broken,  but  its 
wearer  untouched,  and,  altho  the  per- 
centage of  wounded  decreased  after  the 
adoption  of  the  helmet,  this  was  a  good 
sign  in  that  it  meant  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  killed.  Indeed,  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  find  that  a  ball  which  other- 
wise would  have  penetrated  the  cranium 
has  been  deflected  and  stopt  by  a  helmet 
without  causing  a  wound. 

Of  tlie  direct  causes  of  wounds  statistics 
show  that  projectiles  of  average  energy 
shell-fragments  and  shrapnel  are  the 
most  frequent,  causing  three-fourths,  if 
not  more,  of  the  total  casualties,  whereas 
the  bullel  from  a  rifle  or  machine  gun,  fre- 
quenl  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  be- 
come of  much  less  importance.  It  is  found 
that  siihiII  projectiles  of  low  energy  are 
often  the  determining  cause  of  mortality 

or  invalidism;  hut,  as  has  heen  stated  be- 
fore, these  are  often  dellecled  In  the  use 
of  a   metal   plate. 

The  use  of  armor  is  still  a  much-de- 
bated question,  but  the  adoption  of  the 
helmet     has    shown     its    importance,    and, 


due  to  the  fact  that  the  war  is  continually 
creating  new  conditions,  it  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  to  avoid  the 
death  or  invalidism  of  the  soldier,  even  at 
the  cause  of  increased   weight. 

However,  this  matter  of  excess  weight 
may  be  soluble.  One  suggestion  is  the 
adoption  of  smooth,  thick  steel  plates, 
so  bent  and  arranged  that  they  present 
only  glancing  surfaces,  as  in  specimens 
of  Golden  Age  armor.  According  to 
Charles  Foulkes,  curator  of  the  armories 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  a  serviceable 
half-armor  weighs  about  thirty  pounds, 
and,  allowing  fifteen  more  for  clothes  and 
arms,  this  would  make  a  total  weight  of 
only  forty-five  pounds,  while  the  modern 
soldier  carries  about  sixty  pounds. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  whether  the 
American  soldier  will  dash  across  the 
Rhine,  besiege  Cologne,  and  clatter  through 
Berlin  in  full  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages 
or  in  the  present  uniform  and  steel  helmet 
is  more  or  less  "up  to  the  soldier  himself." 
Again,  he  may  look  rather  like  the  pic- 
tured football  star,  for  Major  Dean  and 
Mr.  Tachaux  are  working  upon  designs  of 
greaves  that  will  lessen  the  arm  and  leg 
wounds  which  have  been  found  to  con- 
stitute respectively  33  and  40  per  cent, 
of  the  war  casualties. 

When  it  is  realized  that  three-fourths 
of  the  hospital  cots  are  occupied  by  cases 
which  armor  would  have  prevented,  the 
importance  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
men  in  that  museum  workshop  can  not 
be  overestimated.  There,  where  the  slant- 
ing sunlight  blends  the  shadows  of  old 
swords  and  old  armorial  designs  into  a 
bright  whole,  Mr.  Tachaux,  master  of  an 
age-old  craft,  and  Major  Dean,  student  of 
modern  war-equipment,  are  uniting  their 
genius  to  work  out  in  metal  of  modern 
formula  defensive  equipment  which  shall 
combine  the  best  of  the  ancient  designs, 
which  make  brilliant  the  illustrations  in  our 
medieval  tales,  with  the  modern  needs  cre- 
ated by  the  deadlier  weapons  of  to-day. 


"HARD-BOILED"  SERGEANT  AND 
COLLEGE    CORPORAL   SEE   PARIS 


THERE  were  two  of  them,  says  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
a  "hard-boiled"  sergeant  of  marines  and  a 
young  corporal  of  engineers;  they  were 
typical  of  the  old  American  soldier,  and 
the  new. 

The  sergeant  of  marines  had  worn  the 
uniform  so  long  that  he  wouldn't  know 
how  to  tie  a  civilian  cravat.  The  young 
engineer  had  left  college  to  volunteer 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
Both  had  been  wounded,  and  both  were 
entitled  to  wear  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

The  Bergeanl  considered  the  corporal 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world  in  spite 
of    the    fact    that    he    said    "cawn't."      The 

corporal  loved  the  sergeant,  even  tho  he 
did  insist  on  pronouncing  it   "'kain't." 
The  Herald  tells  the  story  of  their  trip: 

They  sat  together  on  a  Y.  M.  < '.  A.  sight- 
seeing trip  to  Paris  and  their  comments 
on  the  places  they  visited,  tho  couched 
in  different  terms  and  showing  at  times 
a  different  point  of  view,  were  typically 
American.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the 
Bergeanl  or  the  corporal  enjoyed  the  trip 
mon  .  because  both  had  a  thoroughly  good 
time.  The  sergeant  saw  man}  things  that 
he  never  had  even  heard  of  before;  the 
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Via  Highway  Freight 


Thousands  of  tons  of  freight  ordi- 
narily hauled  on  tracks  are  now 
carried  on  tires. 

Farmers,  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers— far  sighted  Americans  in  all 
lines  of  trade  —  are  using  motor 
vehicles  to  safeguard  deliveries. 

Never  before  were  cars  and  trucks 
so  vitally  essential  to  national 
welfare.     Never  before  were 
good  tires  so  necessary. 

Give  your  car  United  States 


Tires  —  tires  that  experience  has 
taught  will  wear — and  wear — and 
wear. 

They  have  as  their  basis  the  finest 
materials  the  world  affords,  the  ex- 
pert manufacturing  skill  developed 
by  76  years  of  experience,  and  the 
avowed  determination  to  make 
United  States  Tires  good  tires. 

There  is  a  type  of  United 
States  Tire  specially  designed 
and  built  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  every  car  and  truck. 


For  passenger  cars :  'Royal  Cord ', 
'Nobby',  'Chain',  'Usco'  and  'Plain'. 
Also  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks,  Motor- 
cycles, Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


United  States  Tubes  and  Tire 
Accessories  Have  All  the  Sterling  Worth 
and  Wear  that  Mak>:  United  States 
Tires  Supreme. 


'Royal  Cord ' 


'Nobby' 


Chain 


Usco' 


Plain ' 
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corporal  saw  things  that  he  had  been  read- 
ing about  and  always  wanted  to  see. 

First  the  sight-seeing  ear  took  them 
to  the  site  of  the  old  Bastile. 

"Here  is  where  history  was  made,"  said 
the  corporal.  "It  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  liberty  in  the  Old  World.  What  the 
people  did  here  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  monarchical  government  in 
France." 

"If  I  get  the  dope  straight,"  said  the 
sergeant.  "The  gang  got  tired  of  having 
the  short  end  slipt  to  them  about  this 
time  and  they  began  their  holler  for  the 
square  deal  by  tearing  down  the  town  cala- 
boose. I  remember  the  time  I  was  in  jail 
down  at  Santo  Domingo  for  bouncing  one 
off  the  chin  of  one  of  them  unbleached 
policemen  and  the  boys  tore  the  shack 
down  and  got  me  out.  I  guess  it  was  about 
the  same  sort  of  a  racket  as  them  French- 
men put  on  here." 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  corporal. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  famous  churches 
in  the  world,  sergeant,"  he  explained. 
"It  was  started  in  1163." 

"Sure,"  said  the  sergeant.  "That  was 
the  year  Eddie  Plank  broke  into  the  big 
league.  But  they  musta  had  stone-masons 
in  them  days  at  that,  for  she  looks  as  good 
as  new.  And  them  big  windows  mighta 
been  put  in  yesterday.  But  of  course  no- 
body was  in  no  hurry  when  it  took  over 
a  hundred  years  to  build  the  place.  I'll 
bet  that  them  fellows  was  getting  paid  by 
the  day  like  union  carpenters." 

At  Napoleon's  tomb  the  sergeant  was  the 
one  imprest. 

"I  take  off  my  hat  to  that  bird,"  he 
said,  saluting  solemnly.  "Some  fightin' 
guy.  He  woulda  been  in  the  marines  if 
he  had  lived  in  our  days.  Say,  he  cer- 
tainly run  them  Prussians  and  Austrians 
and  Eyetalians  ragged  for  a  time,  didn't 
he?  And  Wellington  never  woulda  slipped 
it  over  him  at  Waterloo  if  the  old  man 
Grouchy  hadn't  lost  his  way  and  gummed 
the  game.  Some  fightin'  guy,  I'm  here  to 
state." 

"Yes,  he  was  a  great  soldier,"  said  the 
corporal.  "The  greatest  soldier  of  modern 
times.  But  his  philosophy  was  faulty.  He 
let  his  ambition  run  away  with  his  judg- 
ment." 

"I  don't  know  nothing  about  his  phi- 
losophy," broke  in  the  sergeant,  "but 
there  wasn't  nothin'  the  matter  with  his 
nerve.  He  met  all  comers  as  fast  as  they 
could  come  to  him  and  there  wasn't  none 
of  them  clamorin'  for  encores." 

The  drive  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
was  a  delight  to  both  the  sergeant  and  the 
corporal.  As  the  automobile  rolled 
through  the  miles  of  shaded  boulevards 
they  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to 
beat  it  in  all  the  world. 

"Notice  how  well  this  park  has  been 
planned,"  said  the  corporal.  "It  seems 
thai  all  the  trees  bordering  the  roads  are 
of  the  same  size.  Here  again  is  evidence 
thai  the  French  took  plenty  of  lime  about 
beautifying  things.  And  how  well  every- 
thing is  kept  up!  The  people  of  Paris 
evidently  have  a  greal  respect  for  law 
and  order,  so  there  is  not  even  so  much 
as  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  ground,  and  the 

gnat  American  banana  pe<l  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absenci 

•  Mi,  boy,  wouldn't  I  like  to  take  Maggie 

fir    a    row    on    that    lake  I"    exclaimed    the 

sergeanl    as    the    automobile    rounded    a 

turn  and  came  within  \  iew  of  the  beauti- 
ful stretch  of  water.  "Say,  I'd  give  my 
next  month's  pay  to  have  a  chance  to 
spend  Sunday  afternoon  oul  hire  with 
her.     Hut  at  that  you'd  be  risking  your 
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life  rowing  on. that  lake  if  it  was  crowd- 
ed. Some  of  the  French  handle  their  oars 
as  if  they  were  trying  to  fly.  That  bird 
over  yonder  will  drown  his  best  girl  if 
he  don't  quit  splashin'." 


THE  SIGN-LANGUAGE  IS  NOT  OUT- 
DATED IN  RUSSIA 


""TAO  you  believe  in  signs?"  asks  Mr. 
-L'  Arthur  Elliot  Sproul  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  proceeds  to  tell  us  that 
he  does.  Very  much,  he  says,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  New  England  farmer 
believed  in  baptism:  "Believe  in  bap- 
tism?" quoth  he.  "Gosh!  I've  seen  it 
done! "  So  with  signs.  Mr.  Sproul  had  not 
only  "seen  it  done,"  but  had  done  it,  when 
he  was  marooned  in  a  sea  of  Russian  con- 
sonants. "Really,"  he  says  argumenta- 
tively,  "it's  no  joke  to  find  yourself  on 
occasion  where  you  can't  speak  a  word, 
understand  a  word,  or  read  a  word — and 
yet  feel  that  you  must  'put  over'  some- 
thing that  you  have  in  mind.  And  yet, 
do  I  say 'no  joke'?  Quite  the  reverse.  It 
is  a  joke.  It  is  funnier  than  the  funniest. 
Hush  now!  Listen!"  And  he  retails  his 
worldless  struggles  in  revolutionary  Russia : 

When  first  I  reached  Petrograd  I  had 
several  highly  important  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  deliver.  I  had  engaged  no  in- 
terpreter or  secretary  at  that  time,  tho 
subsequently  I  had  a  most  competent  one. 
So  my  plan  was  this:  The  hotel  porter, 
who  knew  a  little  English  but  not  much, 
would  go  with  me  to  the  sidewalk,  call  an 
iszhvoschik,  give  him  my  destination, 
haggle  with  him  as  to  price,  notify  me  (in 
English)  of  the  "irreducible  minimum" 
that  I  was  to  pay  in  rubles,  tuck  me  com- 
fortably into  the  sledge,  and  away  I'd  be 
driven  over  the  smooth  snow.  On  arriving 
I  would  pay  the  stipulated  sum  and  enter 
the  building — having  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  desired  official  by  exhibiting  my  letter, 
with  the  clearly  typewritten  address  upon 
its  envelop. 

But  one  day  misfortune  overtook  me. 
After  my  sledge  had  left  me,  at  a  great 
official  building  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva, 
I  found  on  entering  that  I  was  in  the 
wrong  place — I  couldn't  ask  where!  I 
had  once  before  been  to  the  right  place, 
and  this  was  obviously  different.  What  a 
predicament!  1  couldn't  ask  where  I  was. 
I  couldn't  tell  where  I  wanted  to  go.  I 
couldn't  even  tell — that  is,  in  Russian — the 
name  of  my  hotel,  so  that  I  might  return 
there  and  make  a  fresh  start.  The  hall- 
servants  spoke  among  themselves  and 
waited,  courteously  enough,  to  see  what 
"this  foreigner"  was  going  to  do. 

WC11,  this  is  what  1  did:  I  held  up  my 
envelop  so  that  the  one  or  two  of  the 
servants  who  could  read  their  own  language 
(many  of  them  can  not  read  a  word)  could 
see  the  name  and  address.  Then  I  waved 
my  hand  toward  the  outer  world,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  gentleman  whom  1  wished 
to    meet    was    elsewhere.      "Da.    da,    da," 

came  the  affirmative  and  understanding 
response.  Then  I  took  the  head  servant's 
hand,  placed  it  within  my  arm  and  mo- 
tioned with  my  free  hand  toward  the  outfit 
street — meaning,  of  course,  thai  be  was  to 
take  me  to  the  proper  building.     Again, 

"Da,  da.  dft!"  Hut  the  job  was  not  for 
him,  unfortunately.  He  could  not  have 
his  responsible  <lut  ies. 

Hut  what  of  that?      Just  as  would  In    the 


case  here  in  New  York  and  (also  just  as 
in  New  York),  scenting  a  "tip,"  he  quickly 
produced  a  subordinate  from  a  hidden 
recess.  This  man,  having  laid  aside  his 
official  braided  coat  and  brass-mounted 
cap,  was  evidently  "off  duty."  A  quick 
interchange  of  Russian  between  the  two 
explained  the  situation.  The  newcomer 
pulled  on  his  heavy  overcoat,  donned  his 
fur  cap  and  goloshes,  and  out  we  went, 
smiling,  into  the  clear  frostiness  of  one  of 
the  great  quays  that  skirt  the  Neva.  Two 
blocks  away  was  my  real  destination.  A 
satisfactory  tip  was  proffered  and  smilingly 
accepted;  and  I  had  therefore  accom- 
plished, wholly  by  signs,  the  feat  of  con- 
veying to  these  servants  the  information 
that  I  knew  I  was  in  the  wrong  place,  that 
I  wanted  to  be  told  the  right  place,  that  I 
wished  a  man  to  go  with  me  to  it,  and  that 
I  would  pay  "all  concerned"  suitably  for 
the  service  rendered.  So,  do  I  believe  in 
signs — do  If     Well — ■ 

He  had  another  occasion,  in  Moscow,  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  signs.  It  was  at  dinner, 
and  he  was  the  guest  of  an  American 
gentleman  who  spoke  some  Russian. 
They  had  finished  their  soup,  and  Air. 
Sproul's  host  said: 

"And  now,  how  about  fish?  Will  you 
have  some?" 

At  that  particular  instant  it  seemed  to 
me  that  if  I  could  have  a  tender,  well- 
broiled,  good-sized  portion  of  soudac  (one 
of  the  best  of  the  many  excellent  fish  to 
be  had  in  Russia)  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  acceptable.  So  I  answered, 
with  appropriate  enthusiasm: 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  M — . 
I  should  like  a  piece  of  soudac  above  all 
things.  Tell  him  to  have  it  nicely  broiled 
and  I  sha'n't  want  anything  else,  except  a 
bit  of  dessert  and  a  demi-tasse." 

Now,  I  had  been  hearing  myfri  end  M — 
speak  Russian  with  apparent  fluency;  and 
I  was  therefore  quite  astounded  to  have  him 
blush  rosily  (for  a  man)  and  reply  to  me: 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  know'  the  Rus- 
sian for  'broiled.'  Suppose  I  just  say 
'soudac'  and  then  take  a  chance  on  how 
he  brings  it — broiled,  or  boiled,  or  baked?" 

Not  me!  At  that  instant — possibly 
through  natural  perversity  and  stubborn- 
ness, possibly  from  the  mere  love  for  broiled 
fish  as  such — it  seemed  to  me  that  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  that  1  positively  must 
have,  and  for  which  I  wouldn't  accept  even 
gold  and  gems  as  being  "just  as  good" 
substitutes,  was  broiled  soudac:  and  not 
baked  or  boiled  or  fried  soudac.  either,  but 
broiled — broiled — broiled!  And  so  1  said 
to  my  good  M — :  "Let  me  see  the  bill 
of  fare,  please."' 

He  obediently  passed  me  the  menu  with 
wondering  eyes,  but  politely  kepi  silent. 
He  knew  1  couldn't  read  a  word  of  it — 
indeed,  at  that  time  1  didn't  know  even  a 
letter  of  the  Russian  alphabet.  All  the 
same — 

The  fourth  page  of  the  menu  was  blank — ■ 
as  I  had  already  noticed  as  it  lay  on  tho 
table,  just  beyond  my  reach.  "At  that 
moment"  las  used  to  be  set  down  in  the 
dear  old  "Beadle's  Dime  Novels"  of  boy- 
hood's happy  days)  our  hero — for  it  was 
he  and  no  other — swiftly  drawing  from  its 
place  of  concealment  his  trusty  pocket 
pencil,  seized  it  firmly  with  his  strong 
right  hand,  and  drew  on  the  back  of  tho 
menu  with  his  unerring  (more  or  less  ac- 
curacy a  sketch  of  a  soudac  lying  upon  a 
gridiron  and  in  the  very  act  of  being  broiled 
0V8C  a  ihv  burning  briskly  In  low  it. 
Haughtily  thrusting  this  in  front  of  th< 
terrified    waiter,    ami    uttering    the    singU 
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magic  word  "Soudac,"  our  hero  awaited 
the  result.  Marvelous!  The  servitor 
bowed  humbly,  ejaculated  "Da,  da,  da," 
in  token  of  comprehension  and  of  assent, 
and  disappeared. 


Next  time  he  made  a  scene.  He  was 
dining  with  a  friend  who  knew  no  Russian 
at  all,  and  he  knew  very  little.  Luckily 
the  menu  was  in  French.     But,  he  says: 

There  were  no  drinkables  mentioned 
upon  it — even  the  simplest  and  most  harm- 
less— so  it  was  necessary  to  order  them 
outside  the  menu — and  of  course,  there- 
fore, in  Russian.  Well,  that  was  not  so 
difficult,  apparently,  for  my  friend  said 
that  he  wanted  "kvass,"  whereas  I  pre- 
ferred a  very  clear,  sparkling  table-water 
that  in  those  days  came  up  from  the  Cau- 
casus, called  "Narsan."  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  point  to  myself  as  the  attentive 
waiter  stood  by  the  table  and  say  "Nar- 
san," and  then  point  to  Mr.  H—  and 
say  "kvass" — and  the  thing  was  done. 

Ah,  yes !  Or  rather,  I  should  say,  not  at 
all!  For  (the  waiter  having  meanwhile 
moved  away)  my  friend  developed  a  de- 
cidedly disconcerting  amount  of  fussiness 
about  his  "kvass."  Now,  you  must  know, 
gentle  reader,  that  there  are  more  than  one 
kind  of  "kvass."  I  think  there  are  three 
at  least — maybe  there  are  more.  One  kind 
is  red  by  reason  of  being  produced  from  a 
small  red  berry  much  like  our  cranberry; 
a  second  variety  is  of  a  yellowish  brown;  a 
third  still  darker,  and  so  on.  So  my 
banker  friend  remarked  to  me: 

"I  want  that  red  ' kvass ' — not  one  of  the 
other  kinds.     Order  that  for  me,  will  you?  " 

Whereupon  I  said  to  him: 

"Now,  see  here!  I'm  no  Russian  ex- 
pert. I  don't  know  the  name  of  that  red 
stuff,  and  so  I  can't  ask  for  it.  You  said 
you  wanted  '  kvass '  and  I've  ordered  it  for 
you.  Now  be  a  sport  and  take  whatever  he 
brings  you  and  drink  it — and  say  it's  good ! " 

But,  no!  My  moneyed  "sharp"  didn't 
see  the  joke  at  all;  indeed,  there  was  a 
peeved  note  in  his  voice  that  was  almost 
like  that  of  a  child  that  wanted  a  certain 
toy  to  play  with.  He  almost  (note  that  I 
say  "almost,"  for  he  was  really  a  good  sort, 
if  you  kept  "kvass"  away  from  him — or 
rather,  if  you  didn't  keep  "kvass"  away 
from  him)  glared  at  me  and  sternly  and 
unsmilingly  said  these  words,  pausing 
after  each  one  of  them:  "I — want — that 
— red — '  kvass ' — and — nothing — else ! ' ' 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  a 
man  like  that? 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in 
Russia  every  sort  of  servant  has  his  own 
special  costume — and  very  picturesque 
they  are. 

Well,  the  waiters  in  the  Praga  restau- 
rant, on  this  eventful  evening  wore  the 
distinctive  costume  of  spotless  white,  cut 
differently  from  any  white  garments  for 
waiters  in  New  York,  and  with  a  silk  girdle 
about  the  waist,  knotted  at  the  left  side 
and  falling  therefrom  with  tasseled  ends. 

I  could  see  our  waiter  standing  well 
across  the  dining-room,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  his  kind  in  all  restaurants  in 
all  countries,  looking  everywhere  but  at  tho 
people  whom  he  was  serving.  After  wait- 
ing for  what  seemed  an  interminable  time 

(I  being  still  under  the  "'almost"  glare  of 
my  financial  friend),  1  made  up  my  mind 
that  in  order  to  attract  the  waiter's  atten- 
tion 1  must  make  some  kind  of  noise.  I 
didn't  have  the  least  idea,  of  how  to  sa\  in 
Russian,  "Confound  you,  eonie  here,"  or, 
"Why   don't    you   look   this   way   once  in  a 

while'.'"  or  anything  al  once  convincing  and 
courteous  Of  that  sort,  so   1   just  let    out  a 


sort  of  general  yell.  This  created  some- 
what more  of  a  sensation  than  I  expected 
and  attracted  rather  more  attention  to  our 
table  than  I  really  cared  for  on  the  part  of 
the  other  diners.  I  could  see  them  ex- 
change glances,  undoubtedly  put  us  down 
as  "those  foreigners,"  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But,  after  all,  my  main  object  was  accom- 
plished, for  the  waiter  (like  everybody  else) 
heard  my  outcry  and  looked  in  our  direc- 
tion. Immediately  I  beckoned  to  him  and 
he  approached.  Reaching  what  he  con- 
sidered a  respectful  distance,  he  stopt. 
But  I  continued  to  beckon.  His  face, 
then,  was  a  study.  "Why  on  earth,"  it 
said  as  plainly  as  could  be,  "does  this 
foreigner  want  me  to  come  any  nearer  to 
him?  I  can  hear  anything  that  he,  may 
wish  to  say  from  where  I  am.  What  does 
he  want  to  do  to  me,  anyhow?"  So,  tho 
he  continued  to  approach  me,  he  did  so 
with  very  short  steps  and  with  a  watchful, 
alert  manner,  as  if  prepared  for  any  violent 
physical  attack  that  I  or  my  "almost" 
friend  might  be  intending  to  make  upon 
him.  But  by  this  time  he  was  quite  close 
to  me;  and  it  was  simple  enough,  then,  for 
me  to  lift  in  one  hand  the  ends  of  the 
silken  girdle  that  hung  from  his  waist,  give 
it  a  significant  "pat"  with  my  disengaged 
hand,  then  point  to  my  table  companion 
and  ejaculate  "Kvass!'/  Ah,  the  waiter's 
apprehensions  vanished.  His  face  cleared. 
He  smiled  deferentially  and  ejaculated  the 
ever  welcome  "Da,  da,  da!"  He  under- 
stood instantly  what  was  wanted.  His  gir- 
dle was  crimson.  The  "almost"  gentleman 
desired  "  kvass  "  to  match  it — hence  crim- 
son "  kvass"— hence  the  cranberry  variety. 
Voila!  (as  we  say  in  Paris).  Nothing  could 
be  plainer.  And  my  banker  friend's  face 
cleared  as  he  burst  into  a  broad  guffaw. 
"Sproul,  you're  a  genius,"  said  he. 
"You've  saved  my  life." 


HINDENBURG  A  TYPICAL  MODERN 
HUN,   SAYS   MAN   WHO   KNEW  HIM 


THE  vogue  of  General  von  Hindenburg, 
the  almost  superhuman  characteris- 
tics attributed  to  him  by  the  German 
people,  have  excellent  foundations  in  the 
personality  of  the  man.  Hindenburg  is 
such  stuff  as  a  proper  Teuton  war- god 
might  fittingly  be  made  of.  With  the 
mystery  that  surrounds  him  removed,  as 
is  done  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  he  appears  neither  the  myth  nor 
the  superman  he  has  variously  been  cred- 
ited with  being,  but  a  consistent  exponent 
of  present-day  German  brutality. 

The  wrriter  in  The  Post,  an  ex-attache  who 
spent  several  years  in  Berlin's  diplomatic 
Court,  remarks  of  Hindenburg's  personal 
side: 

No  one  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  his 
gorilla-like  aspect  could  forget  him.  To 
meet  von  Hindenburg  once  was  an  experi- 
ence to  be  remembered  no  less  vividly  than 
an  encounter  with  the  semihumau  brute 
of  the  African  jungle.  I  met  him,  not 
once,  but  often.  1  was  his  guest  on 
se\  eral  occasions. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  my  path  first 
crossed  that  of  Von  Hindenburg,  lie  was  not 
the  great  god  of  the  German  people  that 
the    war    lias    inadi    of    him.       Ne\  eel  lieless, 

his  personality  had  been  felt  and  his  future 
value  to  the  Fatherland  quite  accurately 
gaged.  Prince  VOn  Kiilow  recognized  his 
ability,  and  I  remember  his  very  words 
when    Hindenburg's  name  came  up  in   his 


discussion  of  the  various  generals  whom  I 
would  be  obliged  to  meet  in  the  course  of 
my  military  duties. 

"You  can  learn  much  from  Hindenburg 
if  you  can  endure  him,"  said  the  Prince. 
"Personally,  I  detest  him.  He  violates 
every  rule  of  good  taste.  But  he  is  a 
master  of  a  profession,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  big  European  war,  I  am  convinced  that 
only  a  man  of  his  type  could  carry  such  a 
war  through  to  a  successful  conclusion." 

The  writer's  first  meeting  with  Hinden- 
burg took  place  at  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Berlin.  "The  General's 
mouth  was  full,  as  it  usually  is  when  he  is 
sitting  with  anything  to  eat  before  him,'' 
comments  the  ex-attache,  and  continues: 

His  acknowledgment  of  the  introduction 
was  anything  but  polite.  First  he  grinned, 
and,  when  he  had  swallowed  what  was  in 
his  mouth,  wras  about  to  say  something  to 
me.  Then  he  apparently  changed  his 
mind,  grinned  at  me  once  more,  and  went 
on  with  the  business  of  eating.  Being  an 
entire  stranger,  I  was  at  a  complete  loss  as 
to  the  significance  of  his  attitude.  Being 
attached  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  I  could 
not  afford  to  be  rude  in  return,  tempting  as 
that  was. 

After  dinner  I  strolled  into  the  anteroom 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  where  brandy, 
whisky,  aerated  waters,  and  cigars  were 
provided  for  the  guests.  There  I  en- 
countered von  Hindenburg,  seated  at  a 
small  table  by  himself  enjoying  a  whisky- 
and-soda  and  a  cigar.  I  motioned  to  tho 
empty  seat  opposite  him.  He  nodded  and 
I  sat  down. 

"What  was  it  you  were  going  to  say  at 
dinner,  General? "  I  asked.  "It  must  have 
been  something  amusing.  I  felt  sure  by 
the  look  in  your  eyes  that  I  would  like  to 
have  heard  it." 

The  General  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
grinned  again. 

In  after  years  I  was  to  note  that  von 
Hindenburg  never  laughs  when  amused. 
He  always  grins,  no  matter  how  amused  he 
may  be.  It  is  an  unusual  grin — uncanny,  I 
might. say.  You  sense  the  evil  depths  of 
the  man.  Not  that  he  is  immoral,  for  ho 
is  not.  It  gives  you  the  impression  that 
he  is  gloating  over  the  possession  of  seme 
unholy  power.  One  can  imagine  he  wore 
it  when  he  looked  at  some  of  his  troopers 
practising  "cutting  the  lemon"  in  the 
Masurian  Lakes — with  the  head  of  a 
Russian  substituted  for  the  lemon. 

Von  Hindenburg  yawned  and  I  wel- 
comed the  interruption  of  the  grin. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  he  said,  finally,  "I 
was  going  to  tell  you  that  whenever  1  am 
introduced  to  a  diplomatist  I  always  feel 
that  I  have  added  another  liar  to  my 
acquaintance." 

The  average  man  woidd  have  chuckled 
over  the  sally.  The  General  leaned  back 
again  in  his  chair  and  grinned  moiQ 
broadly  than  e\ er. 

I  f fit  rather  annoyed,  but  replied  With  a 
laugh,  "You  know,  General,  that  if  we 
diplomatists  always  told  tho  truth,  ><>u 
generals  would  be  kept  pretty  busy. 
Diplomatic  lies  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
to  keep  the  world  at   peace." 

He  apparently  was  pleased  at  my  replyi 
for  he  slapped  his  knee  heavily  with  his 
huge  ham  of  a  hand  and  vowed  that  1  wa- 
(piite  right. 

"Yes,"  he  declared,  after  a  pause,  "yon 
fellows  keep  us  lighters  idle.  That's  win 
1  don't  like  you." 

"Who  is  the  biggest  liar  of  whom  \<u 
know."   1  asked  him.  laughingly. 

"1  am."      Von   Hindenburg  fairly  roared 
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his  reply.  T  looked  incredulous.  He  re- 
peated, pounding  his  decorated  chest.  "I 
am!     I  am!" 

"The  author  of  a  lie  is  a  liar,  even  if  he 
does  not  utter  the  lie,  is  not  that  good 
theology?"  he  demanded  with  only  the 
grin  to  denote  that  he  was  talking  in  a 
jocular  vein. 

"Well,  then,  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
the  author  of  the  biggest  lie  in  history." 
He  was  speaking  now  with  a  serious  mien. 
"It  is  a  lie  that  will  aid  the  Fatherland  to 
confound  the  enemy  some  day.  Our  diplo- 
matists will  utter  it  for  me.  It  will  deceive, 
mein  Gott,  but  how  it  will  deceive!  I  hope 
I  live,  else  my  charming  friend,  the  Kaiser, 
will  appropriate  the  idea  as  his  own." 

"Is  it  permissible  to  ask  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  lie?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  not!"  Von  Hindenburg  glared 
malignantly  at  me. 

It  was  not  until  three  years  later  that 
the  peculiarly  malicious  nature  of  the  lie 
which  so'  amused  the  German  fighter  be- 
came apparent.  The  writer,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  Hindenburg,  called 
at  the  General's  home,  "Hanheim,"  near 
Hanover.  It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and 
an  old  servant,  who  also  acted  as  gar- 
dener and  general  handy  man,  ushered  the 
visitor  into  the  living-room.  The  writer 
continues: 

There  the  General  lay  in  a  chair  sound 
asleep.  His  immense  head  hung  down,  his 
mouth  was  partly  open,  and  he  was  breath- 
ing heavily  and  regularly.  He  was  clad  in 
an  old  tweed  suit,  the  jacket  of  which  was 
thrown  wide  open,  displaying  a  gray 
flannel  shirt.  He  wore  no  waistcoat,  and 
altogether  did  not  present  a  very  pleasing 
appearance. 

The  servant  coughed,  and  then  uttered 
my  name  loudly.  After  repeating  it  two 
or  three  times  in  an  increasingly  loud 
voice,  von  Hindenburg  awoke.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  glanced  drowsily  at  me  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  all  traces  of  sleep 
vanished  from  his  eyes.  He  was  wide 
awake. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden  trans- 
formation that  took  place  in  the  man's 
face  in  that  instant  of  time.  The  heavy, 
sleepy,  stupid-looking  countenance  flashed 
into  life;  it  became  astonishingly  alert  in 
contrast.  The  great,  heavy  lips  tightened 
and  the  dull,  beady  eyes  gleamed.  He 
jumped  up  from  his  chair  with  surprizing 
agility  for  his  years  and  exclaimed: 

"Ah,  you  have  found  your  way  here  and 
caught  an  old  soldier  napping." 

The  hateful  grin  flickered  across  his 
mouth,  and  we  shook  hands. 

I  sta\  ed  for  two  days  at  "Hanheim,"  and 
was  alone  with  Hindenburg  all  the  while, 
lie  was  as  courteous  and  considerate  a  host 
as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  character 
and  disposition  to  be  to  a  guest  of  whom, 
in  his  heart,  I  believe,  he  desired  to  be  rid 
•on  as  possible. 

I  had  not  forgotten  his  cryptic  utterance 
as  to  being  "the  biggesl  liar."  Even  when 
my  chief  had  dismissed  my  report  of  it 
immediately  alter  my  first  meeting  with 
the  General,   time  refused   to  lessen   my 

curiosity.      1  resolved   to  bring   the  subject 

up  again. 

In  the  daytime  we  pottered  about  the 
( leneral's  flower-garden,  walked  over  to  Bee 
one  or  two  of  his  neighbors,  and  drank  beer 
at  a  tavern  at  which  Hindenburg  was  a  fair- 
ly frequent  patron.  The  landlord  of  this 
tavern  was  a  Prussian gianl  an  old  Hano- 
verian who  nad  once  been  a  mm^ary  servant 
of  Hindenburg. 


The  General  when  raising  his  tankard  of 
beer  to  his  lips  would  always  utter  the 
toast,  "God  smite  our  enemies!"  to  which 
the  landlord,  who  joined  him  in  his  liba- 
tions, would  reply,  "God  help  our  enemies, 
General,  when  you  smite  them!  " 

The  implied  compliment  pleased  Hinden- 
burg and  made  him  grin;  it  pleased  him 
especially  when  there  were  strangers 
present  to  hear  it. 

I  heard  afterward  that  on  one  occasion 
the  landlord  omitted  to  pay  his  usual 
compliment  to  the  General,  whereupon 
Hindenburg  emptied  his  tankard  into  the 
landlord's  face  and  thundered: 

Next  time  you  forget  to  reply  to  a  toast 
that  I  offer  you,  the  tankard  will  go  after 
the  beer  into  your  ugly  face." 

I  can  readily  credit  the  story. 

In  contrast  with  most  of  the  more 
notable  generals  of  history,  from  Alexander 
to  Napoleon,  Hindenburg  was  interested 
in  nothing,  could  talk  about  nothing,  but 
war.  It  was  easy,  once  he  was  comfortably 
settled  in  his  chair  in  the  evening  and  had 
his  pipe  under  way,  to  start  him  on  this 
subject.     The  narrative  continues: 

"War,"  he  said  the  Second  evening,  "is 
the  natural  occupation  of  a  soldier;  when 
not  engaged  in  fighting,  however  he  may 
be  occupied,  he  is  occupied  uselessly.  He 
is  like  a  barrister  without  briefs  or  a  surgeon 
without  patients."  Then,  after  a  pause 
and  a  puffing  of  his  heavy  meerschaum 
pipe,  he  went  on: 

"In  the  next  European  war  you  will  see 
killing  on  the  biggest  scale  you  ever  saw 
before.  It  will  be  a  war  not  between 
nations,  but  between  races." 

"Who  will  the  races  be,  General?"  I 
interposed. 

"Teuton  against  Slav,"  he  replied. 
"And  it  will  be  a  war  without  mercy,  as 
war  ought  to  be. 

"Barbarians  understand  war  better  than 
we  Europeans.  They  have  no  rules,  no 
code,  no  conventions  in  war. 

"Kill  your  enemy  in  any  way  you  can, 
and  when  you  have  killed  him  in  sufficient 
numbers,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  resist 
you,  enslave  him — that  is  the  barbarian 
theory  of  war,  and  it  is  the  right  one." 

Hindenburg  hated  the  Russians,  and  as 
he  warmed  up  on  his  favorite  subject, 
declared : 

"I  have  never  met  a  Russian  that  I 
should  not  take  a  pleasure  in  killing.  I 
hate  them,  and  if  I  live  to  command  our 
armies  against  them  in  the  next  war  I  hope 
I  shall  kill  thousands  of  them — I  look 
forward  to  killing  them  with  pleasure." 

The  utter  barbarism  of  the  General  was 
amazing.  Never  before  had  I  heard  a 
European  speak  thus  in  the  language  of  a 
painted  savage. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  conversation 
that  Hindenburg  revealed  the  lie  because 
of  the  spreading  of  which  he  considered 
himself  a  larger  liar  than  any  diplomat. 
Seizing  a  propitious  moment,  the  attache 
put  the  question: 

"Genoral,  do  you  still  persist  in, charac- 
terizing yourself  as  'the  biggest  liar'?" 

"Yes!  Why?"  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  grin  should  break  out  again. 

"Sheer  curiosity,  General.  N  on  aroused 
it  three  yean  ago.  I  nave  often  wondered 
whither  yon  were  having  a  little  fun  with 
me  or  not." 

"That   would  be  impossible,  my  friend." 

He  never  loses  a  chance  to  gibe  at   either 
friend    or   foe.     "Mut    you    have   a   good 


memory,  I  see.  Yes,  I  am  'the  biggest 
bar,'  and  my  lie  is  so  well  established  that 
the  world  would  not  believe  me  if  I  denied 
it." 

"It  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  German 
who  told  a  similar  he  to  the  great  Caesar 
when  he  overran  Europe.  The  story  runs 
that  a  certain  Germanic  tribe  had  been 
subjugated  by  the  Romans  and,  because 
of  their  stubborn  defense  that  had  cost 
many  Roman  lives,  were  required  to  pay 
an  enormous  tribute,  based  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  tribe. 

"This  German  chief  was  a  diplomatist 
as  well  as  a  fighter.  He  thought  quickly, 
and  before  Caesar  had  sent  out  his  officials 
to  take  the  tribal  census,  fast-running 
couriers  had  carried  a  message  that  caused 
the  tradespeople  to  migrate  in  great  num- 
bers. Thus,  the  census  -  takers  carried 
back  to  Caesar  a  report  that  showed  the 
number  of  only  about  one-half  of  the  real 
population. 

"Some  day  Germany's  enemies  will  say: 
'Ah,  she  has  bitten  off  more  than  she  can 
chew,'  and  they  will  not  understand  why 
Germany  can  chew  on  so  big  a  cud.  They 
will  discover  that  we  are  stronger  than  we 
really  are  when  too  late. 

"Now,  to  bed,  for  you  must  take  the 
early  morning  train."  With  a  gruff  good 
night,  von  Hindenburg  followed  me  up- 
stairs. 

Some  two  months  later,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  second  visit  to  Hindenburg,  the 
writer  found  Herr  August  Thyssen,  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Germany,  a  guest  of 
the  General.     The  meeting  is  described : 

I  was  ushered  directly  into  von  Hinden- 
burg's  smoking-room  just  as  the  General 
was  pointing  to  its  walls  lined  with  about 
2,000  books,  most  of  which  referred  to  war. 
Hindenburg  had  read  a  few  of  them  and 
remembered  their  contents  fairly  well. 

"I  was  about  to  say  to  Thyssen,"  said  the 
General  after  the  introductions  as  he 
pointed  the  stem  of  his  pipe  to  a  long  row  of 
red-bound  volumes,  "that  there  is  a  series 
of  stories  of  the  Avorld's  soldiers  who  were 
failures.  None  won  fame  or  reputation, 
and  the  story  of  each  is  in  many  ways  the 
story  of  the  man  who  was  merciful  to  his 
conquered  enemies.  The  stories  of  famous 
soldiers  are  the  stories  of  men  who  were 
not." 

I  was  tremendously  interested  in  Herr 
Thyssen,  of  whom  I  had  heard  much.  He  is 
a  man  of  seventy-six  years,  and  out  of  vari- 
ous business  enterprises,  principally  iron  and 
steel,  has  amassed  a  fortune  almost  as  jrreat 
as  that  of  Bertha  Krupp.  He  absolutely 
controls  all  his  own  enterprises  and  has 
never  converted  them  into  corporations. 
He  is  ono  of  the  keenest  and  most  ruthless 
business  men  in  Germany. 

In  many  ways  both  he  and  \  on  Hinden- 
burg were  like  each  other  in  character,  and 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  sort  of  natural 
affinity  between  the  men. 

Von  Hindenburg  told  me  that  Thyssen 
had  all  the  qualities  in  him  which  go  to 
make  a  ^ood  soldier  and  wished  that  his 
friend  had  been  one. 

Thyssen  declared  to  me  that  if  \  on 
Hindenburg  had  not  been  a  soldier  he 
would  have  made  a  fortune  in  busii 
Later  in  the  evening,  during  von  Hindea- 
DUrg's  absence,  the  manufacturer  told  me 
a  stor.x  about  the  Central  which  illustrates 
quite   forcibly    his   iron-handed    method   of 

discipline. 

An  officer,  a  Captain  Weissener,  who 
had  been  attached  to  \  on  Hindenburg's 
Staff    for    the    maneu\ers.    was    to    join    the 

General  at   '•Hanheim"  a  couple  of  days 
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Why  Repairing  Radiator  Leaks  with 
"X"  Liquid  is  More  Scientific 

than  Soldering 

— and  how  this  remarkable  Liquid  eliminates 
Rust  and  Scale  from  the  entire  cooling  system 


IT  takes  only  a  little  thought  to  realize 
that  the  worst  thing  a  motorist  can  do 
with  a  leaky  radiator  is  to  have  it  soldered. 
And  this  is  why — 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  cooling  efficiency, 
radiator  walls  are  made  about  as  thin  as  this 
sheet  of  paper.  The  water  passages  between 
these  walls  are  very  narrow— perhaps  l-16th 
of  an  inch. 

And  the  average  honeycomb  radiator,  with 
16,000  square  inches  of  cooling  surface,  has 
over  24,000  corners  that  may  leak  ! 

Imagine  hunting  for  a  leak  with  a  white-hot 
soldering  torch,  and  trying  to  do  the  delicate 
work  of  welding  the  break!  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  paper-thin  walls  weaken  and  fuse 
into  each  other? 

EXPERIENCED  car  owners  know  that  a 
soldered  radiator  always  gives  trouble. 

These  thousands 
of  car  owners— and 
repair  men  —  have 
learned  that  the 
only  scientific  way 
to  repair  a  leak  is 
with"X"  Liquid- 
the  first  practical 
method  of  repairing 
leaks  without  injury 
to  any  part  of  the 
cooling  system. 

"X"  is  a  pure 
Liquid.  It  is  poured 
into  the  radiator, 
combines  with  the 
water,  and  circu- 
lates freely  until  it 
finds  the  leak. 

Then  it  flows  through,  and  turns  to  a 
metal -like  solid,  binding  the  broken  ends 
together  with  a  repair  that  is  permanent. 

In  using  "X"  Liquid  it  is  not  necessary 
to  drain  the  radiator,  or  search  for  the  leak. 
"X"  automatically  finds  all  leaks,  whether 
in  the  radiator,  pump,  gaskets,  waterjacket, 
etc.,  and  repairs  them  in  about  ten  minutes. 


Within  the  magnifying  glass 
you  see  a  few  radiator  cells, 
actual  size.  The  ivhite  spaces 
between  the  thin  tvalls  show 
the  narrow  water  passages 


Many  motorists  use  "  X  "  before  they  have  any 
leaks  —  as  radiator  insurance. 

Don't  confuse  "X"  Liquid  with  cements, 
powders,  or  flaxseed  meals  in  solid  or  liquid 
form.  These  stop  the  leak  by  choking  it— for 
a  while.  But  "X"  Liquid  makes  a  scientific, 
life-time  repair. 

EVERY  motorist  has  noticed  the  particles 
of  rust  that  come  out  with  the  dirty  water 
in  his  radiator. 

This  shows  that  rust  is  destroying  the  metal 
walls  of  the  cooling  system.  And  the  parts  not 
attacked  by  rust  are  piled  with  layers  of  scale 
—  obstructing  the  free  circulation  of  water. 

The  thoughtful  car  owner  realizes  that  he 
can't  let  rust  and  scale  continue  to  impair 
cooling  efficiency. 

So  he  keeps  "X"  Liquid  constantly  in 
the  water  to  loosen  the  rust  and  scale 
already  present.  The  chemical  composi- 
tion of  "X"  is  such  that  it  absorbs  all  free 
oxygen  in  the  water.  This  prevents  new 
rust  from  forming.  And  "  X  "  also  holds  in 
the  water  the  lime  and  magnesia  that  would 
otherwise  deposit  itself  as  scale. 

In  this  way  the  narrow  water  passages 

are  kept/ree  from 
Rust  and  Scale. 
Cooling  is  greatly 
improved.  Oil  is 
saved.  And  the  mo- 
tor performs  better. 

Give  your  car  the 
care  it  deserves.  Al- 
ways keep  "X"  Liquid 
in  the  water.  "X"  is 
the  first  and  onl y  scien- 
tific preparation  that 
will  make  the  cooling 
system  LEAKPROOF 
—  RUSTPROOF— 
SCALEPROOF. 

Your  dealer  sells  "X" 
Liquid— or  we  will  ship 
direct  on  receipt  of 
price  and  dealer's  name. 


Magnifying  glass  shows  water  space 
between  cylinders.  Note  the  rust  and 
scale.  "X"  Liquid  eliminates  Rust — 
and  prevents  Scale  in  all  water-cool- 
ing systems 


Large  Size  -  -  $1.50        Ford  Size    -   -    -   75c 

Will  do  a  $25  repair  job!  Will  do  a  $10  repair  job! 

Write  for  the  full  story  of  "X"  —the  wonderful  Liquid 

«X"   LABORATORIES,    646  Washington    Street,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  433  Rialto  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Diamond  Construction 

Makes  the  Pennsylvania  Station  Strong 


Like  the 


HILADELPHiA 

IQSGfflOKJ® 

ERy 

The  great  arched  dome,  the  station  building,  and  the  gov- 
ernment post-office  covering  miles  of  trackage,  are  supported 
by  diagonal  braces  which  form  Diamonds  exactly  like  the 
Diamonds  in  the  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  plates.  The 
railroad  structure  cannot  sag,  buckle,  twist  or  collapse;  nor 
can  the  Diamond  Grid  plates  buckle,  short-circuit,  nor  shed 
their  active  material. 

COAL  MINE  LOCOMOTIVES— Hundreds  of  Philadelphia  Dia- 
mond Grid  Batteries  are  hauling  coal  in  greater  quantities  and  with 
fewer  men  than  was  ever  believed  possible. 

MARINE  SERVICE— Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Batteries  are 
doing  their  share  in  beating  the  U-Boat,  in  telephone,  lighting  and  wire- 
less service,  both  in  the  Navy  and  the  new  merchant  marine. 

PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES— A  thousand  dealers  and  service 
stations  are  ready  to  install  a  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  in 
your  car,  gas  or  electric.  Every  starting,  lighting  or  ignition  battery  is 
Guaranteed  for  18  Months.  All  manufacturers  of  electric  cars  will  supply 
Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Batteries. 

ELECTRIC  AND  GASOLINE  TRUCKS— The  Philadelphia 
Diamond  Grid  Battery  is  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  by  many  of 
the  largest  operators  of  trucks.  In  the  past  twelve  years  it  has  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  for  long  life  and  economical  performance. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS— Powder  plants, 
shipyards,  shell-loading  plants,  and  other  large  industrial  establishments 
are  solving  their  plant  haulage  problems  and  conserving  labor  by  using 
electric  trucks,  tractors,  and  locomotives  equipped  with  the  Philadelphia 
Diamond  Grid  Battery. 

The  Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery  is  helping  to  win  the  war. 

PHILADELPHIA  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Ontario  and  C  Streets  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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before  the  maneuvers  began.  He  went 
from  Berlin  to  "Hanheim,"  taking  some 
papers  and  maps  to  the  General  from  the 
war-office. 

Captain  Weissener  had  been  extremely 
busy  at  the  war-office  prior  to  starting  out, 
for  "Hanheim,"  and  had  not  been  in  bed 
for  twenty-four  hours.  He  fell  asleep  in 
the  train,  and  on  arriving  at  Hanover  was 
awakened  by  a   ticket  inspector. 

The  Captain,  on  Learning  where  he  was, 
jumped  out  Of  the  train  with  his  kit  bag, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  train  had  started 
that  he  recollected  ho  had  left  in  the  car- 
riage an  attache  ease  containing  the  papers 
he  had  brought  from  the  chief  of  the  war- 
office  for   Hindenburg. 

Captain  Weissener  told  the  station- 
master  who  he  was,  and  had  a  telephone 
message  sent  to  the  next  station  to  stop 
the  train,  which  was  a  through  express  to 
Elberfeld,  and  secure  the  attache  case  and 
then  send  it  back  to  Hanover  by  the*  next 
train. 

Captain  Weissener's  name  was  on  the 
case,  so  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
about  identifying  it,  and  he  arranged  to  call 
at  Hanover  station  for  the  case  on  the  next 
morning.  He  then  drove  off  to  "Hanheim" 
in  a  dog-cart  that  von  Hindenburg  had 
sent  to  meet  him.  The  rain  was  coming 
down  in  torrents,  and  when  the  Captain 
arrived  at  "Hanheim"  he  was  drenched 
through. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  Captain 
Weissener  explained  to  the  General  what 
had  happened  to  the  papers  and  what  he 
had  done  to  recover  them.  Hindenburg 
listened  to  the  story  in  silence.  When  the 
Captain  had  finished  speaking  he  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  further  to  say. 

Captain  Weissener  said  he  had  not, 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  would  go  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  station  to  fetch  the 
attache  case. 

"You  will  not,"  said  von  Hindenburg. 
"You  will  go  back  to  the  station  now  and 
fetch  the  papers  to-night,  and  you  will  have 
to  walk  to  the  station.  To-morrow  you  will 
go  back  to  Berlin,  and  1  shall  send  a  mes- 
sage by  you  to  the  chief  at  the  war-office 
to  inform  him  that  1  have  dismissed  you 
from  my  staff,  and  recommend  that  you 
shall  be  court-martialed.  You  deserve  to 
be  shot.     Now  go!" 

The  Captain  was  court-martialed  after- 
ward. He  was  reprimanded  severely  and 
reduced  for  a  year  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a 
lieutenant. 

There  have  been  indications  enough  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  Kaiser 
and  von  Hindenburg  did  not  get  on  any  too 
well  together;  in  Germany,  before  the  war, 
it  was  no  secret  that  the  two  men  detested 
each  other.  The  dislike  had  its  origin  when 
tlx  y  met  the  first  time,  but  it  did  not  break 
out  openly  till  the  grand  maneuvers  in 
1  <»<><»,  when  von  Hindenburg  completely 
outgeneraled  the  Kaiser.  .As  the  Post 
tells  the  story: 

The  General  managed  to  cut  off  part  of 

the  Royal  Army,  under  ths  command  of 
the  Kaiser,  consisting  of  two  regiments  of 
Prussian  Guards  and  Bavarians — the  pick 
of  the  Royal  troops.  The  Emperor  was 
endeavoring  to  extricate  them  from  the 
mess  he  had  got  them  into  when  Hinden- 
burg claimed  their  capture.  His  claim 
was  allowed  by  Generals  von  Kluck  and 
von  Bissing,  who  were  acting  as  umpires. 

The  Emperor,  in  a  furious  rage,  left  the 
field  with  his  staff,  and  the  maneuvers  were 
concluded  the  next  day  by  von  Falken- 
hayn,   who    took   command  of    the  Roval 


troops  in  the  absence  of  tin-  Emperor,  sur- 
rendering to  von  1  [indenburg. 

At  the  conference  of  generaiS,  which  fol- 
lowed the  maneuvers  and  which  the  K 
refused  to  attend,  Hindenburg  declared  he 
regretted,  owing  to  the  Kaiser's  absence 
from  the  field,  that  lie  was  unable  to  have 
I  In  honor  of  taking  him  prisoner.  With 
greal  gusto  von  Hindenburg  told  the  story 
to  Thyssen  and  myself. 

Two  years  later  at  I  be  annual  maneuvers 
the  feud  broke  out  again  when  von  Hinden- 
burg declined  to  have  the  Prince  Auguste 
Wilhelm,  the  Kaiser's  son,  on  his  stall. 
Later,  when  he  was  told  by  the  Emperor 
that  the  Prince  would  serve  on  the  staff  of 
von  Kluck  at  maneuvers,  von  Hindenburg 
remarked:  "1  can  only  say,  sir,  that  1  am 
sorry  for  von  Kluck." 

"You  will  be  more  sorry  for  yourself 
before  long,"  said  the  Emperor. 

He  had  expected  an  humble  apology 
from  the  General  for  his  refusal  to  accept 
the  Prince  on  his  staff,  and  Hindenburg's 
candid  remark  made  him  furious.  The 
next  day  von  Hindenburg  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  relieved  of  his  command 
at  the  coming  maneuvers,  and  that  it  had 
been  given  to  General  von  Bissing. 

Two  days  later  the  Emperor  repented  of 
his  decision,  and. the  Chief  of  Staff  at  the 
war-office  wrote  to  von  Hindenburg  to 
tell  him  that  he  would  be  required  to  take 
his  command  at  the  maneuvers. 

"I  wrote  on  the  back  of  that  letter,"  the 
General  told  me: 

''All  right,  but  I  am  still  sorry  for  von 
Kluck.'  And  I  mailed  it  back  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  but  that  fool  was  afraid  to  show  it 
to  the  Emperor.  Bah!  God  help  Ger- 
many if  he  and  his  sons  ever  lead  our 
armies  on  the  field." 

Hindenburg  had  a  sneering  contempt  for 
the  military  display,  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance that  delighted  the  Kaiser.  The 
old  General  was  fond  of  wearing  the  shab- 
biest uniforms  he  had  when  summoned  to 
the  Neues  Palais  or  the  Imperial  Schloss  at 
Berlin,  to  attend  the  military  parades  and 
ceremonies  that  the  Emperor  exulted  in 
holding. 

After  1011,  however,  Hindenburg  was 
not  invited  to  these  show  functions,  and  The 
Post  explains  why: 

In  that  year,  the  Kaiser,  standing  in 
front  of  the  Neues  Palais,  watching  a  cere- 
mony that  had  lasted  all  the  afternoon, 
noticed  the  glum  look  on  von  Hindenburg's 
face. 

"General,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "you  are 
getting  a  little  bit  too  old  for  field  days  of 
this  sort.     You  are  looking  tired." 

Now  Hindenburg  is  rather  touchy  about 
his  age,  for  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
oldest  general  on  the  acti\  e  list.  The  Kaiser 
knew  this,  and  what  he  said  was  uttered 
purposely  to  annoy  von  Hindenburg. 

I  noted  the  familiar  malicious  grin  break- 
out on  the  General's  face.  He  looked 
sneeringly  at  the  group  of  officers  surround- 
ing the  Kaiser  and  then  squarely  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Kaiser  himself. 

"I  am  certainly  old  enough,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "and  I  think  your  Majesty  is 
also,  to  have  left  off  playing  soldier."  The 
Emperor  glared  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 
Von  Hindenburg,  however,  never  attended 
another  function. 

When  the  war  broke  out  it  amused  me 
immensely  to  read  in  the  German  news- 
papers the  inspired  story  to  the  effect  that 
von  Hindenburg  had  been  called  out  from 
his  "retirement"  to  help  the  Fatherland  by 
his  specialized  knowledge  in  the  prospective 


theater  of  war  in  Russia.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  Legend:  how  the  old  "war-dog"  was 
sleeping  quietly  in  his  den  at  "Hanheim" 
when  his  country  was  attacked;  how  the 
Emperor  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
knew  every  inch  of  the  greal  areas  in  which 
a    Russian    offensive    would    be    waged,  and 

how  the  old  warrior,  revived  by  the  crisis, 

buckled  on  his  long-discarded  armor  and 
sallied  forth  to  the  fraj . 

\  a  matter  of  fact,  von  Hindenburg 
was  in  the  war-office  at  Berlin  when  the 
newa  came  that  England  had  declared  war 
on  Germany.  I  was  in  the  office  but 
unaware  of  von  Hindenburg's  presence  in 
the  council  chamber,  which,  of  course,  was 
forbidden    to  me. 

Herr  Prodorf,  the  assistant  secretary  of 
war.  suddenly  emerged  from  the  chamber. 
"I  have  told  von  Hindenburg  the  news," 
said  he. 

"Well,  we  ought  to  have  some  fun  with 
England's  pocket  army!"  said  the  General. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


"  O  EMEMBER   McKenna"    is  a  bat- 
•^^  tie-cry     famous    on     the     Franco- 
American  line,  tho  the  major  who  inspired 

it  now  lies  buried  in  the  military  cemetery 
at  Chateau-Thierry.  A  practising  attorney 
in  New  York  City,  dames  A.  McKenna,  Jr., 
enlisted  in  the  old  Seventh  Regiment  as  a 
private,  but  sailed  for  France  a  captain  in 
the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  of  the  Rainbow 
Division  under  Major  "Bill"  Donovan. 
Among  the  first  to  cross  the  River  Ourcq, 
the  turning-point  of  the  German  offensive, 
he  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of 
major  on  the  battle-field.  Before  his  last 
fight  MajorMcKenna  unbosomed  himself  to 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  with 
the  American  Army   in  France,  as  follows: 

"Before  the  regiment  to  which  I  am  at- 
tached loses  its  Irish-American  complexion 
by  the  infusion  of  other  racial  replacements 
it  is  my  dearest  wish  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  uphold  the  traditions  of  this  great 
Celtic  military  organization." 

When  Chaplain  Francis  Duffy  urged 
that  he  be  not  impatient,  that  the  boys 
of  the  Sixty  -  ninth  would  surely  have 
their  innings,  McKenna  was  silent  for 
a  moment  and  then  replied:  "We  must 
show  the  whole  world  where  Irishmen 
stand,  father.  We  must  show  that  we 
are  in  this  fight  for  liberty  with  heart 
and  soul."  Exactly  ten  days  later,  the 
Sun  correspondent  relates,  this  "superb 
leader  of  men  and  out-and-out  American" 
was  killed  by  shell-concussion  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  His  soul  went  marching  on 
with  his  men  as  they  cried,  "Remember 
McKenna,"  we  read,  and  they  fought  like 
demons,  charging  into  machine-gun  em- 
placements, advancing  through  artillery- 
barrages,  and  rolling  the  enemy  back  from 
ridge  to  ridge.  That  Major  McKenna  saw7 
clearly  what  was  ahead  of  him  is  plain 
from  a  statement  credited  to  him  at  Camp 
Mills  when  the  regiment,  under  command 
of  Major  "Bill"  Donovan,  was  waiting  for 
the  word  to  sail: 

"Bill  has  promised  us  that  if  the  chance 
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Financial  Facilities^/- U.S. Forces 
in  the  West  End  of  London 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Company 


TO  THOSE 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 

U.  S.  ARMY,  NAVY, 
RED  CROSS, 
Y.  M.  C.  A., 
KNIGHTS  OF 
COLUMBUS  and 
SALVATION  ARMY 

WE  ISSUE  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 
FREE  OF  COMMISSION 


OFFICERS'  MAPS  OF  LON- 
DON and  TARISfree  upon  ap- 
plication to  Brown  Brothers  & 
Co.,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York 


-L  HE  branch  of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Com- 
pany at  123,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W. 
is  within  five  minutes  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the 
Foreign  Office,  Downing  Street,  the  Air 
Board,  the  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions, and  practically  every  administrative 
office  of  the  British  Government  as  well 
as  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  London's  hotel, 
theatre,  club,  and  shopping  area,  convenient 
for  the  subways,  Charing  Cross  and  all 
railroad  terminals. 

To  officers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy,  and  to  all  engaged  in  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
Salvation  Army  work  in  Europe,  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.  are  issuing  letters  of  credit 
on  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  free  of  com- 
mission, during  the  war. 

Enquiries  on  all  matters  relative  to  trans- 
ferring funds  to  Europe  receive  prompt 
attention. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 


Founders  Court,  Lothbury 
LONDON,  E.  C. 


123  Pall  Mall 
LONDON,  S.  W. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

ALEXANDER  BROWN  &  SONS    <    BALTIMORE 


OPPORTUNITIES: 


How  to  Make  the 
Moat  of  Them 


A  practical  handbook  teaching  that  the  ail  vantages  one 
Rains  in  life  hear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  exertions  one 
puts  forth  to  secure  them  and  that  "Cud  helps  those 
h  ho  help  i  hem  selves."  Full  of  common  sense,  sage  ad- 
il  useful  hints  on  the  best  methods  of  turning 
circumstances  to  one's  profit. 

IX mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  postpaid 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


FOR   m   MEN    ^    OF  BRAINS 
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lii'- tir  i    erli     <>i    authentic  photographs  ■how 
[ng  the  latest  phases   of   tin-  war  in  Lantern  Slides. 
Vbsorblngly  Interestln  g,  heart   gripping  views    Prom 

original    phi  by    It  t  i  t  i     h      tan    photographers. 
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tours,  V    M .  C.  A    srorl 

EIGHT   COMPLETE  LECTURE  SETS 

1.  "Over  the  Top"  or  Infantry  and  Artillery  on  the  Western  Front. 

2.  FlKhtinjc  the  Turk.  3.  Behind  the  Lines  In  France.  4.  Fight* 
inis  the  Submarine  Menace.  5.  Work  of  the  Engineer*  and 
Artillery  on  the  Western  Front.  6.  Women  in  the  World  War. 
7  Work  of  the  Royal  Medical  Corps  and  the  Red  Cross  In  France. 
8.  From  Egypt  to  Palestine. 

Additional  lantern    I  Ith  "r  without  lectures. on  war  ■ubjeota 

peclal  seta  with  timely  Irctures  on  Patriotism,  European  I -and*, 
etc.    <  elebrated  Ceo    fv  I      /*>«■*•  eircutor*, 

75,000  Slides.    Rented  or  sold,  singly  or  in  tats.     Catalog  10c. 

Writs  fat frrr  Catalog  >>f  Lanterns,    <>r  Slides, 
o§    Moping    PA  tufr    m.i,  kinss,  and  Supptiss 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN   &  EARLE.  Inc. 
918  Chestnut  St.,  Dept     C,         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


(as  easy  to  Use  as  to  say) 

removes  all  body 
odors  instantly 

After  the  bath  rub  a  little 
"Mum"  under  arm — or  wher- 
ever odors  may  arise.  Lasts  till  the 
next  bath.  Harmless,  stainless, 
dainty,  cleanly.  Druggists  and 
Department  stores   everywhere. 

25c — si  ilm^  and  department  itorea 

"M«//;"   it   a    Tra.it   Mark    rrgn/rrr./   in 

( '   S.  Patent  Office. 
"Mum"   Mfg  Co   1106  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


comes,  and  we  think  it  will,  of  getting 
into  action  he'll  let  the  officers  go  to  the 
front  instead  of  holding  us  back  in  the 
trenches,  -as  we  understand  they  are  doing 
over  there  now.  We  are  going  over  the 
top  with  the  boys.  Bill  has  given  me  his 
personal  assurance  of  this  and  I  am  going 
to  France  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
am  going  to  get  a  crack  at  the  Germans. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  not  coming 
back.  There  are  a  lot  of  boys  here  in 
Camp  Mills  who  will  never  see  old  New 
York  again.  We  are  going  into  the 
fiercest  kind  of  fighting  the  world  has 
ever  known  and  the  boys  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  are  bound  to  live  up  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  regiment,  which  means  they 
will  be  in  the  thick  of  the  scrimmage  and 
court  death  over  and  over  again  for  their 
country's  flag. 

"All  I  ask  is  a  chance  to  get  six  Ger- 
mans. I  am  entitled  to  it.  I  can  lick 
six  Germans  in  a  stand-up  fight,  one  after 
the  other  or  all  in  a  bunch.  This  isn't 
boasting.  I  can  name  dozens  of  men 
in  the  regiment  who  can  do  the  same  thing. 
We're  their  superiors  in  every  way  in 
fighting.  The  American  soldier  thinks 
as  well  as  fights.  He  is  a  natural  born 
fighter,  and  the  average  soldier  is  a  general 
in  any  kind  of  a  mix-up." 

In  another  letter  to  his  father,  Major 
McKenna  gave  certain  counsel  that  should 
be  reassuring  to  all  those  who  have  loved 
ones  in  the  service.  He  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  wild  rumors  spread  about  the 
regiment  even  before  it  got  into  any  kind  of 
action  and,  urging  his  father  not  to  listen 
to  any  such  tales,  proceeds: 

"The  War  Department  and  the  papers 
will  give  the  facts  long  before  any  one 
could  write  them,  and  you  may  always 
feel  sure  that  the  next  of  kin  is  notified  of 
any  mishap  within  a  day  or  two.  This 
is  to  quiet  any  misgiving.  In  order  to 
calm  any  one  who  may  inquire  at  the  office, 
I  may  tell  you  that  to  date  there  has  not 
been  a  death  in  my  company,  and  my 
wounded  are  doing  well — hoping  to  get 
back  into  the  game  again  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"One  incident:  I  saw  a  German  shell 
hit  a  place  in  which  there  were  several 
men.  The  explosion  was  like  all  the  rest, 
but  not  a  sign  of  confusion  among  my  men. 
Soon  the  shelling  passed  that  point,  but 
not  until  it  had  passed  did  the  men  who 
were  hit  have  a  word  to  say,  and  when 
the  first  man  spoke  all  he  said  was:  'Bo; 
I  think  I'm  wounded.'  I'll  never  forget 
that  piece  Of  calm  Irish  grit — wonderful. 
That  fellow  w;is  painfully  wounded,  but 
he  ni'vi  c  groaned  -not  a  sound.  You  will 
be  glad  to  know  he  will  recover. 

•"Another  day  while  a  group  of  men 
were  out  on  a  patrol  they  were  shelled 
by  what  we  call  the  'Dolly  Sister-.' 
The  men  had  never  been  tired  at  ln-t- 
in  their  lives,  and  you  can  not  imagine 
what  an  experience  it  was,  but  they 
kept      cool,     never     dreamed     of     retiring, 

hut  just  obeyed  orders  as  tho  thej    w< 
moving  over  a  parade-ground  on  practi 

attack.  They  went  through  the  fire, 
accomplished  their  mission,  and  came  hack 
in  perfect  order  and  not  a  man  wounded. 
That  was  another  ease  of  sheer  courage. 

"1  saw  one  of  the  shells  laud  when 
a  man  had  been  just  an  instant  before 
and  a->  the  lump-  shot  upward  1  said 
to  myself:  'Too  bad  that's  your  finish.' 
Bui  it  was  not,  for  my  man  was  using 
his  head,  and  will  use  it  again  and  again 
before  the  Germans  ur<t  him. 

"These  instances  are  not  news  to  you, 
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Why  Empire RecTpibes 

last  as  long  as  the   average  car  itself 


VII.     The  Story  of  Tensile  Strength  and  Long  Life 


In  an  inner  tube,  the  two  most  necessary 
qualities  are  tensile  strength  and  long  life. 

Empire  Red  Tubes  are  justly  famous  for 
their  great  tensile  strength.  Interesting  ex- 
periences that  show  this  strength  are  constantly 
coming  to  our  attention. 

Just  the  other  day,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gregory, 
Empire  Tire  Dealer  of  Columbia,  Mo., 
took  a  31  x  4  Empire  Red  Tube  out  of 
stock,  and  fastened  it  to  the  rear  axle  of  his 
car  and  to  the  front  axle  of  another  car. 
Then  he  put  a  jack  under  the  rear  wheel 
of  his  own  car  to  hold  it  still,  got  into  the 
other  car,  put  on  the  power  and  backed 
away.  He  backed  until  the  Empire  Red 
Tube  was  stretched  to  22 
feet — several  times  its  nor- 
mal length. 

When  he  took  it  off, 
he  found  this  Empire  Red 
Tube  absolutely  as  good  as 
new. 

But  if  tensile  strength 
were  the  only  merit  of 
Empire  Red  Tubes,  they 
would  not  give  the  ex- 
ceptional service  that 
they  do.  What  makes 
them  stand  out  above  all 
other  tubes  is  their 
long  life. 


An  interesting  instance  in  the  long  life  of 
Empire  Red  Tubes  is  given  in  this  letter  from 
C.  C.  Woodmansee,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

"I  have  in  my  possession  a  32  x  3^ 
Empire  Red  Tube  that  I  used  for  about 
six  years.  The  tube  was  finally  disposed 
of  as  equipment  on  a  car  sold  second 
hand.  After  the  present  owner  had  let 
it  hang  in  his  b^rn  about  a  year,  he 
brought  it  in  to  see  if  it  was  any  good. 
I  find  the  stock  is  just  exactly  as  good  as 
when  I  purchased  the  tube." 

Many  car  owners  fall  into  the  wrong  habit 
of  thinking  that  just  because  casings  wear 
out  normally  after  a  few  thousand  miles,  it 
is  all   right  for  inner   tubes   to   wear  out,   too. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tubes 
ought  to  last  as  long  as  the 
average  car  itself.  Empire 
Red  Tubes  do. 

This  long  life  is  due  to 
the  exclusive  process  con- 
trolled by  the  Empire 
Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

When  you  put  on  an 
Empire  Red  Tube,  you  are 
getting  permanent  equip- 
ment— something  which  you 
ought  not  to  have  to  re- 
place so  long  as  you  have 
the  car. 


^J^eJ^tpireprejyealer 
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Drain  out  used  oil 


Fill  crankcase  with  kerosene 


Run   the  engine  very  slowly  30  seconds 


Drain  out  the  kerosene 


Fill  up  with  Veedol 


How  to  get  real  hill -pulling  power 


EVERY  motorist  is  proud  of  his  car  when  it  goes 
sailing  up  a  stiff  grade  on  high  gear  all  the  way. 
He   is  doubly  proud  when  he  has  to  throttle  it 
down  at  the  top. 

With  any  engine  the  difference  between  confident, 
smooth,  pulling  power  and  uncertain,  racking  inefficiency 
is,  more  often  than  motorists  realize,  in  the  lubrication. 

Why  ordinary  oil  increases  friction  and 
wastes  power 

Inferior  oil  cannot  stand  up  under  the  terrific  heat  of 
the  engine — 200°  to  1000°  F.  It  breaks  down  quickly, 
a  large  portion  turning  to  black  sediment. 

Sediment  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  working  parts  of 
the  engine.  Sediment  has  no  lubricating  value  and  it 
crowds  out  the  oil  with  lubricating  qualities  from  the 
bearings  and  other  points  where  it  is  most  needed. 

When  you  try  to  climb  a  steep  grade,  sediment  may 
break  the  oil  film  between  the  pistons  and  cylinder 
walls,  so  necessary  to  maintain  the  compression  seal 
which  means  pulling  power.  In  addition,  there  is  in- 
creased friction,  and  consequent  drag,  consuming  power 
at  every  point  of  contact  between  working  parts. 

How  scientific  lubricant  solves  your 
problems 

To  get  real  hill-climbing  power,  smooth,  quiet  running 
and  freedom  from  mechanical  troubles,  you  must  use 
an  oil  that  will  resist  heat  and  minimize  the  formation 
of  wear-producing  sediment — a  lubricant  that  will  be 
scientifically  suited  to  your  particular  engine.  The  oil 
which  most  perfectly  fulfills  these  requirements  is  the 
scientific  lubricant — Veedol. 

Veedol   is  made  by  a   special   process 

Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil.  It  is  made  differently, 
and  has  different  properties  and  characteristics.     Veedol 


is  made  by  the  Faulkner  Process — recently  discovered 
and  used  exclusively  by  this  company. 

The  famous  Sediment  Test  shows  how  Veedol  resists 
heat  and  reduces  sediment  86%.  After  500  miles  oi 
running  in  the  same  engine  and  under  identical  con- 
ditions, ordinary  oil,  shown  in  the  left-hand  bottk 
on  the  opposite  page,  contains  fully  seven  times  as  much 
sediment  as  Veedol. 

Reduces  waste  from  evaporation 

The  average  motor  oil  acts  like  water  in  a  kettle.  When 
water  is  subjected  to  intense  heat  it  evaporates  as 
steam.  Under  the  terrific  heat  of  the  engine  ordinary 
oil  evaporates  very  rapidly  through  the  oil-filler  in  tht 
form  of  vapor. 

Veedol  not  only  resists  destruction  by  heat  and  tht 
consequent  formation  of  sediment,  but  also  reduces  oi 
evaporation  in  your  engine  to  a  minimum.  For  thii 
reason  you  will  get  from  25%  to  50%  more  mileagt 
per  gallon  with  Veedol  than  with  the  average  oil 

Up  to  the  time  Veedol  was  placed  on  the  market  few 
motorists  realized  the  importance  of  choosing  a  lubricani 
made  to  withstand  the  destructive  effects  of  heat 
Many  considered  it  economy  to  buy  cheap,  ordinary  oil 

Today  more  than  a  million  motorists  keep  their  car 
running  like  new  at  reduced  operating  cost  by  usini 
Veedol. 

When  figured  by  miles  of  service,  and  not  by  cost  pe 
gallon,  Veedol  proves  much  more  economical  thai 
ordinary  oils,  which  evaporate  rapidly  under  the  hea 
of  the  engine. 

For  trucks,   tractors  and   stationary 

engines 

Owners  of  motor  trucks,  tractors  and  stationary  engi 
find  that,  besides  minimizing  wear,  Veedol  reduces 
annoyance  and  expense  of  trouble  and  repairs. 
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ke  a  (es(  run. 
k  out  some  famil- 
hill  that  has 
•ays  caused  you 
uble,  and  see  how 
ich  easier  you  go 
ling  up  over  the 
i,  with  Veedol  in 
tr  crankcaao 


Make  this  simple,  conclusive  test  today 

Drain  the  oil  out  of  your  crankcase,  and  fill  with  kero- 
sene. Run  the  engine  very  slowly  for  30  seconds  and 
then  drain  out  all  kerosene.  Fill  up  with  Veedol  and 
make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar  road,  including  steep 
hills  and  level  straightaways. 

You  will  find  that  your  engine  has  acquired  wonderful 
hill -climbing  power  and  snappy  pick-up.  It  will  run 
more  smoothly  and  quietly  and  will  give  greater  gasoline 
mileage. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Your  dealer  has  Veedol  in  stock,  or  can  get  it  for.  you. 
If  he  does  not,  write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
dealer  who  can  supply  you. 

Send  for  this  100-page  book  on 

lubrication 

The  most  complete  book  ever  published  on  automobile 
lubrication,  written  by  a  prominent  engineer,  and  used 
as  text  book  by  many  schools  and  colleges.  Describes 
and  illustrates  all  types  of  lubrication  systems ;  tells  how 
.to  keep  your  car  running  like  new  at  minimum  expense. 

CONTENTS 
Part  1.     Internal    Combustion    Engines — Design,    Operation    and 

Lubrication. 
Part  2.     Oils — Characteristics  and  Methods  of  Testing  Qualities. 
Parr  3.     Transmissions,  Differentials  and  their  Lubrication. 
Parr  4.     Oil  Refining,  Veedol  Products  and  Lubrication  Charts. 

Also  contains  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart,  showing  correct 
grade  of  Veedol  for  every  car,  winter  or  summer.  Send 
10c  for  a  copy.     It  may  save  you  many  dollars. 

TIDE  WATER  OIL  COMPANY 

Veedol  Department 

2128  BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING  NEW    YORK 

Branches  or  distributors  in  all  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
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Veedol  Greases 

All  Veedol  greases  are 
of  the  same  high  quality 
as  Veedol  Motor  Oils. 
Veedol  Cup  Grease  is 
made  in  three  grades, 
Light,  Medium  and  Heavy, 
as  is  Veedol  Graphite 
Grease,  which  is  recom- 
mended for  lubricating 
water  pump  shafts. 
Veedol  Gear  Compound 
gives  efficient  lubrication 
with  the  minimum  leakage. 
It  is  fluid  enough  to  flow 
back  continually  to  the 
moving  gears  to  be  p<cked 
up,  yet  the  consistency 
remains  practically  the 
same  at  full  operating 
temperatures. 
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but  1  recount  them  to  illustrate  the  type 
of  man  America  has  sent  here,  not  in  any 
one  regiment,  but  in  all,  and  to  assure 
you  all  that  you  can  depend  upon  us  if 
you  just  feed  us  with  supplies.  Have  no 
fear,  dad,  for  if  my  turn  or  Billy's  comes 
to  take  the  trip  you  need  not  apologize  for 
the  manner  of  our  going.  Wc  will  give  our 
best,  and  the  count  will  not  be  against 
us.  If  the  Germans  get  us  they  must 
pay  the  bill  in  men  either  to  us  or  our 
pals.     That  is  as  it  should  be. 

"Every  man  is  working  hard  and  doing 
well.  As  for  me,  there  is  nothing  I  like 
better  than  just  what  I  am  doing,  and 
truth  compels  me  to  confess  that,  altho 
I  feel  sorry  that  my  folks  must  worry 
about  me,  I  love  the  life  and  am  actually 
glad  to  be  here — partly  because  it  is  in- 
teresting, instructive,  marvelous,  partly 
because  I  would  hate  to  think  my  parents 
would  have  to  apologize  for  me. 

"I  am  glad  I  am  here,  glad  to  be  in  the 
war,  glad  there  are  no  glass  eyes  or  con- 
scientious objections  in  my  system,  glad 
there  will  never  be  a  time  in  after  life 
when  the  man  who  is  making  the  money 
by  staying  home  can  afford  to  look  me 
in  the  eye — even  if  I  should  be  a  soldier 
all  my  life  and  never  do  another  thing. 
But  most  of  all  I  am  glad  because  I  feel 
that,  way  down  in  your  hearts,  you,  father 
and  mother,  take  pride  in  my  being  here." 

The  last  letter  of  Major  McKenna 
reached  his  father  only  after  the  death  of 
the  son  had  been  announced  by  the  War 
Department  and  in  the  press: 

"Billy  and  I  came  through  the  big  scrap 
O.  K.  I  got  a  little  gas,  but  beyond  a 
little  discomfort  did  not  suffer — and  did 
not  have  to  leave  the  scrap. 

"Of  course  you  have  read  all  about  the 
fight  and  I  can  add  little  at  this  writing. 
1  will  say,  however,  that  we  licked  the 
Germans  and  licked  them  badly.  They 
had  everything  prepared  and  had  a  time- 
table to  a  city  well  behind  us— but  their 
train  was  stalled  on  our  line.  We  not  only 
licked  them,  but  we  took  a  lot  of  prisoners, 
killed  an  enormous  number,  annihilated 
one  whole  battalion,  wiped  out  a  division, 
and  wrecked  several  others.  The  Kaiser 
watched  our  part  of  the  fight  from  an  ob- 
servation-tower about  15  kilometers  away. 
Sorry  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  he 
was  there,  but  at  that  we  gave  him  a  good 
show. 

"We  are  not  crowing,  but  we  are  hopeful 
and  confident.  I've  often  told  you  we 
could  lick  the  Germans  in  a  square  fight. 
Now  we've  done  it.  All  is  not  velvet,  but 
from  now  on  the  odds  will  turn  more  and 
more  in  our  favor. 

"As  for  our  regiment — well,  we  thought 
we  were  the  best,  but  as  we  look  the  facts 
in  the  face  we  are  bound  to  admit  there  is 
no  best — all  are  wonderful  and  what  one 
docs  depends  solely  on  the  opportunity. 
Bravery  is  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
greatesl  acts  of  heroism  are  looked  upon  as 
'in  line  Of  duty.'  Maybe  we  are  not  great 
soldiers,  1  nit  I  guess  nobody  will  deny  that 
the  American  is  brave,  strong,  aggressive, 
and  versatile. 

"  When  we  Leave  the  chalk  of  ( !hampagne 

We  shall   lease   behind    US  sonic  good   com- 
rades, Inii  t  hey  died  nobly  and  the  <  Germans 

paid  at    least    five  times  I  he   price. 

"Tom   Blake   and   Bingham    are  ().   K. 

So  arc  all  the  l>oys  \  on  know. 

"Shall  write  ;i  longer  Idler,  descriptive 
Of  the  light,  if  time  permits  and  if  I  get, 
through  the   next   one. 

"Jim." 

Qood  things  still  come  out  of  Germany; 
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the  following  letter  is  sufficient  proof  of 
that.  It  was  written  by  Capt.  John  W. 
Morris,  of  Somerville,  Tenn.,  assigned  to 
the  British  Army  in  June,  1917,  and  in 
medical  charge  of  the  Ninth  Battalion, 
the  Black  Watch  Regiment,  until  it  was 
cut  to  pieces  on  March  28  of  this  year, 
when  he  and  his  entire  staff  were  captured. 

The  humor  of  his  first  letter,  lately 
received  from  a  German  hospital  where  he 
is  attending  British  wounded,  is  of  the 
subtle,  fine-edged  Yankee  sort.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  Teutonic 
censors  struggled  to  tinderstand  his  re- 
marks, and  on  what  ground  they  decided 
to  pass  them. 

We  quote  the  Captain's  joyous  epistle 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Memphis  News- 
Scimilar: 

"I  have  been  transferred  to  the  Ger- 
man service.  I  was  expecting  to  be 
transferred  to  the  American  Army  and 
this  came  as  a  complete  surprize. 

"The  change  came  so  suddenly  that 
within  an  hour  after  dressing  Our  own 
wounded  I  was  assisting  German  doctors 
with  their  wounded  and  the  wounded 
British  prisoners  of  war. 

"I,  then,  without  being  consulted  as 
to  what  climate  agreed  with  me,  took 
a  Cook's  tour  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man border,  staying  in  nunneries  and 
breweries  at  night  and  finally  was  sent 
here  to  assist  in  looking  after  British 
wounded. 

"Everything  is  decided  for  me.  All 
matters  of  importance  are  looked  after 
without  my  aid.  In  fact,  I  don't  even 
have  to  worry  about  what  I  write,  be- 
cause if  it  doesn't  suit  the  censor  makes 
a  lot  of  erasures. 

"Already-  I  have  solved  the  problem 
of  why  suspenders  are  so  popular  here. 
I  have  contributed  one-third  of  my  belt 
to  the  salvage -dump  and  could  spare 
more,  only  I  notice  that  it  is  beginning 
to  look  juicy  and  nice,  so  I  retain  it. 

"As  to  parcels  that  are  sent  me,  al- 
low me  to  suggest  that  they  be  securely 
packed  and  that  not  many  days  elapse 
before  sending  another.  There  is  another 
officer  here,  but  he  eats  his  nails  all  the 
while,  and  consequently  he  is  looking  well. 

"I  will  be  content  here  as  soon  as  the 
mail  begins  to  come,  but  just  now  I  feel 
hermetically  sealed  up  from  the  world. 
Understand  me,  if  I  become  discouraged 
1  will  continue  to  stay.  This  is  one  job 
I  can't  lose. 

"  I  won't  say  how  many  British  wounded 
are  here  because  the  letter  might  get  de- 
stroyed and  delay  the  parcel,  but  we  work 
from  8:30  in  the  morning  until  7  in  the 
evening  and  do  only  the  urgent  dressings. 
1  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  broken 
legs  in  the  world. 

"Regarding  the  soap  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  send:  Don't  go  to  a  drug-store 
for  it.  A  grocery  is  where  you  will 
find  the  kind  1  want.  By  confining 
myself  to  behind  the  ears  and  back  of 
the  neck  ablutions  I  will  probably  be 
able  to  make  this  piece  of  soap  do  until 
I  hear  from  you. 

"  1  have  discontinued  the  use  of  cigarets, 
tlOt  that,  thej  were  doing  me  any  harm  at 
all,  but  1  decided  to  quit  until  that  parcel 
conies.  My  cigaret-case  thinks  it  is 
New  N  ear,  and  my  stomach  has  decided 
thai  I  am  either  wounded  in  the  neck  or 
that   it   is  Lent. 

"  I  am  glad  I'm  alive." 


Lieut.  D.  B.  Milner,  formerly  of  Hen- 
derson, Texas,  now  of  a  fire-tested  com- 
pany of  American  marines  "Somewhere  in 
France,"  writes  to  his  mother  of  a  recent 
engagement  that  left  him  at  the  head  of 
his  company.  If  the  actual  battle-atmos- 
phere seems  to  be  tempered  a  little,  as 
battle-atmospheres  are  likely  to  be  in 
letters  to  mothers,  he  gives  some  salient 
outlines  of  modern  fighting. 

His  letter  appears  in  The  Rusk  Covnhj 
News,  of  Henderson,  Texas: 

"My  battalion  made  two  attacks,  and 
what  we  went  up  against  was  machine 
gun  after  machine  gun,  but  both  times  we 
reached  our  objective.  Our  losses  were 
heavy,  but  nothing  to  compare  to  those  of 
the  enemy. 

"Just  before  the  second  attack  my 
captain  got  a  bullet  in  each  leg,  so  he  was 
out  of  it  and  it  left  me  to  command  the 
company.  I  made  it  all  right,  and  my 
company  captured  fifteen  heavy  machine 
ruiis  and  we  got  a  German  captain  and 
twenty-five  of  his  men  as  prisoners.  Be- 
sides that  we  killed  an  awful  lot  of  the 
pests.  I  was  the  only  one  to  take  a  cap- 
tain prisoner,  so  you  can  imagine  how  good 
I  felt  when  I  got  him.  He  was  a  very 
military -looking  fellow  and  really  very 
good-looking. 

"I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  in  my 
life  than  I  did  the  first  attack  I  was  in. 
There  were  bullets  from  the  machine  guns 
flying  around  me  all  the  time,  but  I  never 
minded  it  at  all.  Somehow  or  other  I 
went  into  both  attacks  feeling  that  I 
would  not  get  hit  and  my  premonition  was 
right.  The  second  attack  was  worse, 
tho,  because  I  was  in  command  and  had 
the  responsibility  of  the  company  on  my 
hands,  and  that  caused  somewhat  of  a 
strain. 

"An  attack  is  not  so  bad  as  some  people 
seem  to  think — that  is,  of  course,  if  you 
go  through  it  unhurt.  Ever  since  I  was  a 
small  kid  I  have  wondered  just  how  I 
would  act  if  I  went  into  battle — if  my 
knees  would  shake,  if  I  would  want  to 
run  to  the  rear,  or  if  I  would  be  paralyzed 
and  could  not  move  at  all.  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  run  away,  and  I  believe  I  was  about 
as  calm  as  I  ordinarily  am,  and  most  of 
the  men  seemed  to  be  the  same  way. 
Not  a  man  ran  in  either  attack. 

The  worst  thing  about  our  stay  was  the 
continual  shelling  we  were  under.  You 
can't  get  back  at  that,  and  all  you  can  do 
is  submit  to  it.  However,  our  artillery 
sent  over  about  ten  shells  to  the  Germans' 
one,  so  they  were  bound  to  have  been 
somewhat  uncomfortable. 

"Gas  was  another  bad  thing,  and  you 
have  to  submit  to  it  just  as  you  do  to  the 
shelling  without  a  chance  to  get  back  at 
them. 

"  I  have  all  sorts  of  souvenirs,  which  the 
rules  of  war  required  me  to  take  off  of 
prisoners.  1  will  send  some  home  to  you 
people.  I  would  love  to  send  a  steel 
helmet,  but  thej  arc  so  large  and  heavy 
thai  they  would  be  hard  to  pack.  1  have 
a  pistol  1  am  going  to  send  you  and  you 
can  hang  it  up  along  with  mj  swords  and 
this  pistol  can  represent  the  firsl  tropin  1 
got  in  my  initial  encounter  with  the  Huns. 

"The  Germans  are  cowards  and  are 
e.i-il\  put  on  the  run,  and  as  soon  as  thej 
find  they  arc  cornered  they  give  up  as 
prisoners.  Thej  arc  a  dirty  bunch  of 
lighters,    nothing   game   about    them.      We 

took  hundreds  of  prisoners  but   thej   go1 

none  from  us. 

"  As  a  rule  the  German  >oldicrs  are  very 
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Do\bu  Mean  To  Say^tbu 
Ironed  All  These  In  An  Hour 


"Yes,  and  I  really  enjoyed  doing  it.  I  used  to  think  an  jroning  machine 
was  only  good  for  flat  work,  but  on  my  SIMPLEX  I  iron  John's  soft  shirts 
and  underwear,  my  own  lingerie,  aprons  and  house  dresses,  besides  the  child- 
ren's play  clothes,  curtains,  and  many  other  necessary  articles. 

"And,  Nell,  the  wonderful  thing  is  that  I'm  saving  $2.50  every  week,  for 
now  I  only  need  my  laundress  for  one  day  instead  of  two.  Doing  my  own 
ironing  on  the  SIMPLEX  is  my  pet  economy.  It  saves  fuel  too  and  the  work 
which  I  used  to  send  to  the  laundry  I  now  do  myself." 

Irons  everything 
except  skirts  and 
shirtwaists.  Com- 
pletes an  average 
ironing  in  a  single 
hour  at  a  total 
fuel  cost  of  3c. 
Saves  $100  a  year 


in  fuel,  help  and  laundry  bills. 


Electric  Drive 
SIMPLEX  for 
homes  with  elec- 
tricity or  Power 
I  r  o  n  e  r  for  use 
with  washing  ma- 
chine or  gasoline 
engine.  Hand 
Power  SIMPLEX  for  home  without  power. 
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Sold  On  Easy  Payments  and  On  Approval.    Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Literature 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

506,  168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
We  also  make  ironing  machines  and  laundry  equipment  for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 
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young  or  very  old.  One  sees  no  middle- 
aged  men  at  all  to  amount  to  anything. 
Except  for  the  man-power  the  Germans 
seem  to  be  faring  very  well — well  equipped, 
and  the  ration  they  get  is  not  so  bad. 
After  our  second  attack  our  rations  were 
slow  in  getting  up  to  us,  so  we  ate  bread 
that  was  left  behind  by  the  Boche  and  it 
was  not  half  bad.  One  interesting  thing 
about  them  is  that  on  their  belt-buckles 
they  have  inscribed,  'Gott  mit  Uns.'  He 
was  not  with  them  on  a  single  day  that  we 
attacked  them. 

"  I  would  not  take  a  fortune  for  my  ex- 
perience against  the  scoundrels  and  es- 
pecially the  day  when  I  commanded  the 
company.  I  am  still  company  commander 
and  suppose  I  will  be  for  about  two  months. 
It  is  a  lot  of  responsibility,  but  it  is 
pretty  nice  because  I  have  a  fine  bunch  of 
men  to  work  with  and  they  can't  be  beat 
when  it  comes  to  real  fighting.  My 
company  had  the  most  difficult  ground  to 
cover  in  both  attacks  and  the  losses  were 
smaller.  Right  now  I  have  130  men  while 
most  outfits  have  only  about  90.  We  lost 
lots  of  officers — some  broke  down  from 
nervous  strain  and  others  were  wounded 
and  others  were  killed.  After  the  second 
attack  I  did  not  have  a  single  officer  left 
in  the  company.  However,  my  non- 
commissioned officers  are  splendid,  so  we 
made  it  all  right. 

"  Two  men  out  of  my  company  have  been 
recommended  for  the  medal  of  honor. 
One  of  them  is  my  orderly.  His  long  suit 
is  putting  machine  guns  out  of  com- 
mission. 

"  Our  brigade  was  cited  in  orders  twice, 
so  now  we  are  entitled  to  wear  one  of  the 
French  cords  over  our  shoulders.  Most 
of  our  men  have  been  recommended  for 
some  sort  of  a  medal,  so  when  we  get  all 
of  our  decorations  on  we  will  be  a  gay- 
looking  bunch. 

"  It  is  a  great  game,  and  bad  as  it  is  at 
times,  I  would  not  take  anything  for  my 
privilege  of  being  in  it  all.  I  really  love 
to  slay  the  enemy  and  my  old  trusty 
'45'  Colt  has  several  notches  cut  in  the 
handle. 

"  With  worlds  of  love,  I  am,  as  ever,  your 
devoted  son. 

"D.  B.  Milner." 


Capt.  Wm.  A.  Rawls,  Jr.,  of  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  mentions  a  night  bombardment, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  company  lost 
heavily.  We  quote  a  portion  of  his  letter 
from  the  Pensacola  Journal: 

"We  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
for  a  whole  week,  and  are  now  back  in  a 
quiet,  deserted  French  village  for  a  rest 
of  a  few  days.  We  leave  to-night  for 
a  march  to  another  town,  and  get  there 
in  the  morning.  Four  nights  ago  the 
Germans  made  a  terrific  bombardment 
of  the  town  in  which  my  company  was 
billeted,  and  my  casualty-list  in  wounded 
and  dead  amounted  to  twenty-seven, 
including  three  lieutenants  killed  out- 
right; since  that  time  1  have  become  a 
fatalist,  and  feel  I  hat  my  time  simply 
had  not  arrived.  One  of  the  shells  wound- 
ed all  of  my  four  cooks,  and  we  were  gi\ ing 
first  aid  when  a  high-explosive  shell  burst 
ten  feel  away  from  me,  which  resulted  in 
the  majority  of  til"  casualties.  Black 
dark,  no  lights  allowed,  and  shells  falling 
like  hail!  an  experience  1  shall  not  soon 
Forget.  I  had  been  OUt  with  two  lieu- 
tenants posting  a  platoon  on  the  fighting 
sector,  and  we  had  just  returned  to  our 
rooms  tor  the  night,  at  one  o'clock  a.m., 
when      the     bombardment     began.      These 


same  two  and  one  other  were  dead  fifteen 
minutes  later.  I  think  now  I  lead  a 
charmed  life,  as  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  how  I  escaped  without  a  scratch. 
I  have  just  written  letters  of  sympathy, 
and  a  narrative  of  the  incidents  to  the  rel- 
atives of  the  dead  officers,  and  I  did  my 
best  to  tell  all  I  know  they  want  to  hear. 

"  We  have  been  in  the  liveliest  sector 
on  the  Front,  and  we  can  well  believe 
it.  To-night  we  go  to  a  sector  which 
is  not  dangerous,  because  it  is  so  very 
quiet." 


Private  Edward  J.  Farrell,  of  New  York 
City,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  July  13, 
in  his  will,  which  was  made  public  by  a 
friend  recently,  included  this  paragraph: 

"To  the  little  old  United  States  I  give 
my  life  willingly,  because  she  is  the 
grandest,  greatest,  and  freest  country  in 
the  world.  And  I  hope  to  God  that  the 
day  will  come  when  she  will  be  indeed 
'America  for  Americans'  of  undivided 
allegiance." 


Cecil  Elkins,  a  Kentucky  boy  twenty- 
two  years  old,  a  private  in  the  marines, 
has  killed  six  Germans,  and  been  through 
some  of  the  most  terrific  experiences  human 
ingenuity  ever  contrived.  He  writes  from 
a  hospital,  as  reported  by  the  Winchester 
Leader: 

"I  have  been  wounded  in  left  leg  by 
shrapnel,  but  am  in  hospital  and  con- 
valescing nicely.  Ralph  Demaree  was 
also  wounded  and  is  in  the  bed  next  to 
me.  We  have  been  together  all  the  time 
and  were  wounded  about  two  hours  apart. 
His  was  an  accidental  bayonet  wound, 
but  he  is  getting  along  nicely. 

"We  have  sure  been  fighting.  We 
were  under  a  battle-fire  of  machine  guns 
and  artillery-fire  for  ten  days.  We  con- 
sider ourselves  saved  by  our  prayers  and 
the  prayers  sent  up  by  your  people. 

"We  both  got  to  kill  some  Germans. 
I  killed  six  myself,  three  with  my  rifle 
and  three  with  a  hand  -  bomb.  The 
Germans  are  cowards.  They  won't  fight 
the  Americans.  They  throw  up  their 
hands  and  cry  "  Kamerad,"  and  then  you 
take  them  prisoner;  while  you  start  to 
search  them  they  will  pull  a  gun  and 
shoot  you.  So  you  see  we  generally  shoot 
them  down  like  dogs,  as  they  deserve. 

"The  United  States  marines  sure  are  the 
heroes  now.  The  French  people  think 
we  are  Uncle  Sam's  best  fighters.  The 
Germans  call  us  'Devil  dogs.'  They 
say  we  kill  all  and  take  no  prisoners. 
Well,  we  ain't  that  bad. 

"I  have  some  thrilling  stories  to  tell. 
A  man  has  to  be  in  it  to  understand  tin1 
horrors  of  that  battle.  You  may  be  sure 
all  the  bloody  stories  you  hear  and  read 
of  in  the  papers  you  didn't  think  were  true 
are  all  true.  This  is  the  most  cruel  and 
hard  war  ever  fought.  You  see  your 
comrades  killed  on  each  side  of  you,  then 
you  think  it  is  your  last,  but  I  came  out 
remarkably  well  and  consider  a  lay-up 
in  the  hospital  a  couple  of  months  lucky. 
"My  friend  and  bunky  was  killed 
and    1    was    hurl    by    the   same   shell.      The 

Germans  use  quite  a  bit  of  gas,  but   no 
good.     They  can't   scare  us  much. 

"  Your  friend, 

"Cecil." 


There    is    a    singular    vividness    about 
this  letter  from  a  private  in  the  marines 


to  his  sister.  The  writer,  coming  from 
an  experience  with  modern  war  at  its  worst, 
is  able  to  tell  something  of  what  it  means. 
Several  of  his  revelations  must  have  ex- 
caped  the  censorship  by  a  hair.  He 
writes: 

"  A  few  days  ago  we  made  an  attack  and 
gained  our  objective  with  practically  no 
fighting.  As  our  lines  advanced,  some- 
body in  the  German  lines  yelled,  'Marines!' 
The  Germans  began  running  and  for  a  few 
minutes  it  looked  like  a  riot.  About  a 
week  ago  sixty  of  us  were  going  through 
the  woods  to  our  positions.  We  got 
lost  and  before  we  realized  that  we  were 
not  in  our  own  lines  we  found  that  we 
were  in  the  very  midst  of  a  German  ma- 
chine -  gun  nest.  We  began  firing  and 
the  Germans  began  surrendering.  We 
backed  out  of  the  woods  with  169  men 
and  three  officers  as  prisoners.  Our  losses 
were  very  light. 

"But,  God!  It  has  been  awful.  Our 
battalion,  which  consisted  of  1,000  men 
and  400  replacements,  making  a  total  of 
1,400  men,  came  out  yesterday  with  270 
men.  The  rest  are  casualties.  It  has 
all  been  open  warfare,  and  even  Dante, 
with  his  imagination,  could  not  conceive 
the  least  part  of  what  it  has  been.  How 
I  lived  through  it  and  still  have  my  right 
mind  I  will  never  know.  Their  artillery 
literally  poured  a  stream  of  shrapnel, 
high  explosives,  and  gas-shells  on  us  during 
the  entire  seventeen  days.  I  saw  man 
after  man  blown  to  fragments  within  a 
few  yards  of  me.  I  was  knocked  down 
once  by  the  concussion  of  a  shell,  but 
in  some  way  was  not  struck  by  the  pieces. 
And,  Sis,  you  saved  my  life.  I  carry 
the  toilet-case  you  gave  me  in  a  little 
bag  hanging  down  my  side.  A  bullet 
went  through  it,  through  the  clothes-brush, 
through  the  back  of  the  hair-brush,  and 
lodged  in  the  side  next  to  me.  The 
dead  were  all  around  us  and  their  decay- 
ing bodies  made  such  a  stench  that  I 
will  never  forget  it  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old.  We  never  had  one  bite  of  hot 
food,  and  at  times  we  did  not  have  food 
of  any  kind.  I  went  for  a  week  without 
even  washing  my  face.  Sleep  became  a 
thing  of  the  dim  past. 

"I  wouldn't  take  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  experience  of  what  I  have 
been  through,  and  if  it  were  within  my 
power  to  say,  wouldn't  go  through  it 
again  for  a  million.  Of  course,  the  night- 
mare and  horror  of  it  will  always  be  in 
my  mind,  but  the  memory  of  tin  Cod- 
given,  splendid  heroism  of  our  boys  is 
something  that  few  men  will  have  to  look 
back  upon.'  They  are  about  all  gone 
now,  but  they  stopt  the  big  German 
drive.  The  French  papers  give  us  credit 
for  saving  Paris,  and  1  really  believe  the 
Germans  would  be  in  Paris  now  if  we 
had  not  held. 

"I  take  it  all  back  about  Kmpey  and 
Private-  Peat  being  liars.  1  personally 
saw  and  went  through  things  more  har- 
rowing than  anything  they  write.  Much 
of  our  lighting  was  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing. The  German  bellows  like,  a  cow 
when  you  run  a  bayonel  into  him.  We 
stormed  hundreds  of  machine  guns  and 
ihe\    would    stay    tit    their  guns   mowing 

us   down    like    leaves    until    we   dosed    with 

them.     Then   they  would   throw    up  their 

hau. Is  and  holler  "  Kamerad"  and  we  would 
promptly  run  a  bayonet  through  them. 
YOU    have    probably    read   a   little  of   what 

we  did  in  the  papers. 
•'The  Germans  are  a   hunch  of  swine 

and    when    we   get    two    million    Americans 
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Hudson  Super-Six  Quality 
Will  See  You  Through 


All  purchases  today  should  be  based 
on  known  quality.  It  is  real  economy 
to  buy  a  motor  car  that  will  see  you 
through  the  duration  of  the  war — a  car 
of  proven  performance,  and  one  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  hard  service. 

As  the  war  progresses  motor  cars  of 
quality  will  be  more  costly  to  buy.  Pro- 
duction of  new  cars  is  limited;  the  demand 
for  cars  that  will  endure  is  constantly 
increasing. 

An  owner  of  a  Hudson,  with  the  pres- 
tige of  Super-Six  quality,  realizes  its 
increasing  value  to  himself. 

Hudson  motor  cars,  both  new  and  used, 
are  in  greatest  demand — a  demand  cre- 
ated by  quality  alone. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  users  are 
demonstrating  this  today. 

You  know — if  you  have   watched 


Hudson  records — that  for  three  years 
Hudson  engineers  have  been  the  severest 
judges  the  Super-Six  has  had. 

They  put  it  through  every  test  known 
to  motordom — and  some  that  were  not, 
hill  climbs,  speedways,  record-breaking 
transcontinental  trips. 

And  what  experience  taught  them 
went  into,  not  radical  changes,  but  refine- 
ments of  detail  that  make  the  Hudson 
a  really  finer  Super-Six — a  car  that  will 
see  you  through. 

If  you  were  situated  as  we  are,  could 
feel  the  pressure  of  demand,  could  note 
the  delayed  deliveries  due  to  curtailed 
production,  and  could  realize  the  disap- 
pointment that  must  come  to  thousands, 
you  would  place  your  order  as  far  as 
possible  in  advance  of  your  actual  needs 
for  your  Super-Six. 


Hudson  body  designers  have  been  given  full  power 
in  their  efforts  to  match  Super-Six  power  and  endur- 
ance with  body  quality.  The  result  is  a  full  line  of 
beautiful  models — ten  in  all — among  which  you  can 
find  just  the  type  that  fits  your  needs.  In  appoint- 
ments, every  detail,  however  minor  or  inconspicuous, 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  careful  selection. 
Nothing  cheap  or  inferior  has  been  allowed  a  place 
in  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  Detroit,  Mich. 
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If  It  Cost 

$2 


ItWouldStill  Cost  Less  ThanMeat 

The  large  Quaker  Oats  package  costs  30  to  32c. 

Suppose  you  saw  it  marked  $2 — you  would  say,  "That's 
extravagant  food." 

Yet  that  package  contains  6221  calories  in  units  of  nutrition. 
And  this  is  what  you  pay,  at  the  present  writing,  for  those 
same  food  units  in  other  indispensable  foods. 


Cost  of  6221  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats     -       -       32c         In  Eggs          - 

$2.67 

In  Round  Steak    -       -    $2.31          In  Leg  of  Lamb 

$3.26 

In  Stewing  Hens  -       -   $2.10         In  Pork  Tenderloin 

$2.75 

Meats,  eggs  and  fish  will  average  about  eight  times  the  cost 
of  Quaker  Oats  per  unit  of  nutrition.  Yet  these  are  staple, 
universal  foods. 

That's  an  enormous  difference.  It  means  that  every 
package  used  in  place  of  meat  saves  at  least  $2. 

Quaker  Oats,  served  liberally,  will  greatly  reduce  cost 
of  living. 

Used  in  bread,  muffins,  cookies,  etc.,  it  adds  cTelightful 
flavor  and  saves  wheat. 

And  it  means  better  nutrition,  both  for  old  and  young. 
The  oat  is  the  supreme  food. 

Use  all  you  can,  in  every  way  you  can. 


Made  from  Queen  Grains  Only 


Just  the  finest  pats       the  big, 

rich,     flavory     grains   —  go  into 
Quaker  Oats. 

The    little    grains   are    all  dis- 
carded.        So      we     get      1>ut  ten 


pounds    of    Quaker    Oats    from   a 
bushel. 

The   resull    is    exquisite    flavor 

without  extra  price.     Be  sure  that 
j  on  gel  t  his  grade. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


over  here  the  war  will  soon  be  over.  One 
of  their  Red-Cross  men,  who  was  armed, 
contrary  to  all  laws  of  humanity,  shot 
one  of  our  Red-Cross  men  while  he  was 
dressing  a  wounded  soldier.  Our  men 
bayoneted  him  on  the  spot.  They  also 
tried  the  old  stunt  of  crying  "  Kamerad," 
and  then  when  they  were  close  to  us  letting 
loose  with  hand  -  grenades.  They  tried 
that  only  once  and  not  one  of  them  lived 
to  enjoy  their  little  joke. 

"I  am  now  in  a  French  town  a  few 
miles  back  of  the  lines.  It  was  evacuated 
by  the  French  people  at  a  few  hours' 
notice.  Their  cattle,  dogs,  horses,  chickens, 
and  personal  belongings  are  still  here.  We 
even  found  half-cooked  food  on  the 
stoves,  showing  that  they  left  at  a  few 
moments'  notice.  Many  such  towns  fell 
into  German  hands.  They  are  noth- 
ing but  a  pile  of  bricks  and  stones  now. 
One  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  I  have  ever 
seen  was  the  flight  of  the  refugees  a  few 
weeks  ago.  We  met  them  as  they  were 
going  to  the  rear  and  as  we  were  ad- 
vancing. Old  men  and  women,  children, 
babies,  and  all;  many  who  had  owned 
wonderful  homes  (I  am  now'  quartered  in  a 
regular  mansion),  and  who  had  to  leave 
with  nothing  in  the  world  and  with  no 
idea  where  they  would  spend  the  night 
or  get  the  next  meal. 

"I  could  write  for  a  month,  but  must 
close.  Send  my  letter  or  a  copy  to  all 
the  folks.  Haven't  time  to  write  them. 
If  I  live  through  this  we  will  spend  many 
cozy  evenings  around  the  grate  and  I 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  tales  as  thrilling 
as  were  ever  told.     Lovingly, 

"Brother." 


Private  James  Y.  Simpson,  Jr.,  volun- 
teered less  than  three  weeks  after  war  had 
been  declared,  selecting  machine-gun  work, 
altho  he  knew  this  detail  was  called  "The 
Suicide  Club,"  and  died  charging  a  Ger- 
man machine  gun  when  the  marines  laid 
the  foundation  for  Foch's  victory  by  stop- 
ping the  German  advance  near  Chateau- 
Thierry. 

"He  was  a  fine  boy,  and  died  a  glorious 
death  fighting  for  the  greatest  cause  the 
world  has  ever  known,"  writes  his  father, 
"and  the  heart  of  his  mother  and  myself 
are  proud  of  having  been  the  parents  of 
such  a  son." 

A  letter  written  by  Private  Simpson, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  birthday, 
breathes  that  spirit  of  American  idealism 
upon  which  victory,  and  more  than  mili- 
tary victory,  depends.  We  copy  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star: 

My  dear  Father:  I  just  wanted  to 
write  you  a  letter  on  your  birthday.  I 
don't  know  when  I  will  he  able  to  mail  it, 
but  will  take  a  chance  anyway. 

I  want  to  thank  you  as  your  son.  You 
have  always  been  to  me  the  best  father  a 
man  could  wish.  1  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  gift  of  a  clean,  strong,  and  vigorous 
body  that  can  serve  America  in  her  need. 
Most  of  all  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  long 
years  of  self-denial  that  made  my  education 

possible,  for  the  guidance  and  teaching 
that  kept  me  straight  through  the  days  o\~ 
m\  youth,  for  the  counsel  ever  freelj  given 

when  asked,  ami  for  all  the  noble  things 
in  your  example. 

1  surely  hope  that  you  will  celebrate 
many  more  birthdays  and  that  1  will  be 
home    for    the    next    one.      Abo    mav    the 
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Backing 
The  Fighter 

Back  of  our  fighting  man  in  France 
stands  the  mechanic  who  labors  in 
our  factories  and  munition  plants. 
Back  of  the  mechanic  stands  the 
miner  whose  broad  back  bends 
to  his  task  in  the  dark  heart  of 
some  mountain.  And  back  of  the 
miner  stands  the  power  of  explo- 
sives, loosening  the  grip  of  Mother 
Earth  on  her  wealth  of  metals  and 
minerals. 

Without  the  gigantic  force  of  ex- 
plosives it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  us  to  produce  in  sufficient 
quantities  the  munitions  to  supply 
our  armies  over  there;  the  steel  to 
build  our  battleships;  the  coal 
whose  latent  energy  turns  the 
wheels  of  our  great  manufacturing 
plants;  the  copper  which  goes  to 
make  our  dynamos,  cables,  and 
shell  casings;  the  gold  which  helps 
us  carry  the  great  financial  burden 
of  the  war. 
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coming  years  bring  to  you  wider  fields  of 
service  and  honor,  strength  to  perform  your 
work,  and  in  the  end  peace,  contentment, 
and  quiet  rest. 

Your  son,  a  soldier  of  the  United  States, 
salutes  you,  with  love  and  devotion. 

Jimmy. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  THE  FLAG 


NOT  only  in  the  lands  overseas  where 
American  troops  have  established 
it  and  honored  it  by  heroic  lives  and  deaths, 
but  here  in  our  own  soil  also,  the  war  has 
brought  the  American  flag  into  a  new 
position  of  interest  and  respect. 

Rear-Admiral  Chester,  in  an  article 
characteristic  of  the  substantial  and  vigor- 
ous literary  quality  of  The  Yale  Review — 
in  the  current  number  of  which  the  article 
appears — calls  attention  to  this  change. 

It  is  a  matter  of  significance,  he  writes, 
that  the  same  American  paterfamilias 
who,  a  few  months  ago,  smiled  when  his 
children  sang  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
now  sings  the  national  anthem  with  a  grim 
appreciation  of  a  'part,  at  least,  of  what 
that  banner  stands  for.  Rear-Admiral 
Chester  continues: 

A  national  flag,  next  to  the  banner  of  the 
Cross,  is  the  most  symbolic  representation 
of  the  ideals  of  a  people  that  exists  and  is, 
therefore,  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  their 
possessions.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  nation  made  up  of  so  many 
racial  elements  that  have  been  drawn  here 
by  "the  lamp  of  liberty  enlightening  the 
world" — people  who,  at  the  same  time, 
hold  deep  reverence  for  the  flags  of  their 
native  lands — it  is  especially  important 
that  the  history  of  our  starry  banner  should 
be  rightly  understood.  But  several  chroni- 
clers, in  the  fulness  of  their  ignorance  of 
the  causes  and  effects  which  have  brought 
"Old  Glory"  into  being,  have  filled  the 
public  press  with  a  mass  of  legends  having 
no  basis  for  their  inspiration  and  thus  have 
propagated  false  views  regarding  the 
import  of  our  glorious  national  banner. 

Few  writers  who  have  told  the  story  of 
the  flag  appear  to  realize  that  the  country 
possest  a  maritime  force  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  when  the  flag  was  born, 
and  consequently  have  failed  to  search 
the  only  records  in  the  archives  which  tell 
the  true  story.  Such  writers  do  not  seem 
to  know  the  fact  that  for  every  soldier  who 
fought  for  independence  upon  the  land, 
there  were  two,  if  not  three,  sailors  battling 
for  the  vital  interests  of  the  embryo  nation 
on  the  sea,  who  were  inspired  to  victorious 
action  by  the  banner  which  floated  over 
their  heads,  and  won  double  the  number  of 
battles  successfully  waged  by  landsmen. 

It  was  the  Navy  of  the  United  Stales 
for  which  the  American  flag  was  established, 
and  not  the  Army,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  land  Forces  belonged  to  the  states  and 
carried  State  flags  into  battle  throughout 
the  war,  their  character  as  belligerents 
being  determined  by  the  strategic  position 
they  occupied  in  the  campaign  and  not  by 
the  flag.  On  the  oilier  hand,  it  was  neces- 
sary from  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities 
for  the  ships  of  the  Navy  to  l>e  represented 
on  the  sea  by  a  distinguishing  flag  of 
national  character,  in  order  to  exempt 
them  from  the  charge  of  piracy.  So  im- 
portant  was   this   that    as  early  as  October 

20,    l77o,    soon    after    Washington    had 

established    what    was   called    the    "\\;i   h- 


ington  Navy,"  his  secretary  wrote  to  Col- 
onel Glover  and  Stephen  Moylan,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  fit  out  the  armed  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  as  follows:  "Please  fix  upon 
some  particular  color  for  a  flag  and  a  signal 
by  which  our  vessels  may  know  one  an- 
other. What  do  you  think  of  a  flag  with 
a  white  ground,  a  tree  in  the  middle,  the 
motto  'Appeal  to  Heaven'?  This  is  the 
flag  of  our  floating  batteries."  The  float- 
ing batteries  to  which  he  referred  were  the 
germ  of  the  American  Navy. 

As  the  "Washington  Navy"  gradually 
gave  way  to  a  more  consistent  policy  of 
fighting  the  enemy  on  the  sea  by  a  regular 
naval  force,  due  to  the  palpable  impossi- 
bility of  administering  a  fleet  from  the 
shore,  the  Marine  Committee  in  Congress, 
charged  with  the  organization  of  a  regular 
navy,  looked  to  seamen  for  advice  regard- 
ing not  only  the  formation  of  a  fleet,  but 
also  the  design  of  a  flag  which  was  to  dis- 
tinguish that  force  from  the  enemy. 

Some  time  before  the  war  broke  out,  the 
Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain  was  displayed 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  allegiance  to  Great  Britain; 
and  as  there  was  then  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  people  to  sever 
connection  with  the  British  sovereign,  the 
Union  Jack  was  selected  as  the  basis  for 
the  new  American  flag  about  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  There 
were  coupled  with  the  Jack  thirteen  red 
and  white  stripes,  which,  with  the  cross 
of  St.  George,  had  been  used  for  nearly  a 
century  as  the  distinguishing  mark  for  flag- 
ships of  the  British  Fleet.  Consequently, 
in  what  was  known  as  the  "Grand  Union 
Flag"  thus  formed,  there  were  represented 
the  mother  country  to  which  the  Colonies 
still  belonged  in  1775,  and  the  "sea-power" 
of  the  budding  republic. 

This  "Flag  of  America,"  as  John  Paul 
Jones  called  it,  was  first  hoisted  by  him 
at  the  peak  of  the  frigate  Alfred,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  lieutenant  and  temporary 
commander,  at  Philadelphia  on  December 
3,  1775,  the  day  on  which  that  ship  went 
into  commission. 

One  of  the  first  men  of  the  country  to 
realize  the  importance  of  a  navy  to  the 
struggling  Colonies  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence was  John  Adams,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Brought  up  in  a  State  where  mari- 
time affairs  were  paramount  in  its  economic 
policy,  and  being  a  student  of  history,  he 
could  not  fail  to  realize  the  truth  of  what 
Gibbon  wrote  in  his  "Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire"  as  axiomatic,  that 
"the  country  which  controls  the  sea  will 
have  dominion  over  the  land."  He  was 
thus  early  engaged  in  the  cause  of  establish- 
ing a  navy,  and  may  justly  be  called  "the 
Founder  of  the  American  Navy."  To 
him,  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
few  others,  Congress  gave  the  authority  to 
construct  or  buy  the  first  ships  for  the 
service. 

The  first  regular  naval  fleet,  organized 
for  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  as  a  national 
force,  was  composed  of  the  men-of-war, 
Alfred,  Columbia,  Andrea  Dunn,  and 
Cabal,  named  after  noted  sailors.  «To 
these  were  to  be  added  a  few  small  vessels 
coming  from  New  England  ports  to  the 
Delaware  with  recruits  to  form  the  crews 
for  the  fleet,.  Most  of  these  vessels  had 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  flag- 
ship  Mind  of  Admiral  Ksek  Hopkins,  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  tirst  and  only  comman- 
der-in-chief the  Navy  ever  had,  was  com- 
missioned as  before  stated.  In  order  to 
avoid  being  frozen  into  the  harbor  by  the 

Coming  on  of  winter,  the  ships  left  Phila- 
delphia  iii   the  latter  part   of    December, 

177o,   and    proceeded    down    the    Delaware 


to  await  the  arrival  of  the  admiral  and 
reenforcements. 

The  sailing  of  the  fleet  is  described  in  a 
contemporary  paper  as  follows: 

Newburn,  N.  C,  February  9,  177b. 
They  sailed  from  Philadelphia  amidst 
acclamations  of  many  thousands  assembled 
on  the  joyful  occasion,  under  the  display 
of  a  Union  Flag,  with  thirteen  stripes  in 
the  field  emblematical  of  the  thirteen 
United  Colonies. 

The  fact  that  the  "Grand  Union  Flag" 
was  thus  early  recognized  as  the  flag  of  the 
United  Colonies  is  confirmed  by  a  writer 
from  the  island  of  New  Providence,  which 
Hopkins's  fleet  captured  on  March  3,  1776, 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  munitions  of 
war,  part  of  which  figured  in  nearly  every 
land-engagement  during  the  war.  In  the 
London  Ladies'  Magazine  under  date  of 
May  13,  1776,  he  wrote:  "The  colors  of 
the  American  Fleet  were  striped  under  the 
Union  with  thirteen  strokes,  called  the 
United  Colonies,  and  their  standard 
[Admiral's  pennant]  a  rattlesnake;  motto 
—'Don't  Tread  on  me.'"  On  January  2, 
1776,  a  month  after  the  adoption  of  the 
"Grand  Union  Flag"  by  the  Navy  as  its 
distinguishing  mark,  General  Washington, 
at  his  headquarters  in  Cambridge,  as  is 
stated  in  a  letter  to  his  secretary,  Colonel 
Reed,  had  "hoisted  the  Union  flag  in  com- 
pliment to  the  United  Colonies."  The 
flag  was  displayed  to  the  troops  for  the 
first  time  on  this  day  "which  gave  being 
to  our  new  army." 

Many  writers,  unaware  of  the  previous 
occurrence,  have  ascribed  the  selection  of 
this  flag  to  General  Washington,  and 
designated  it  as  the  "Cambridge  Flag." 
It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to 
have  called  it  the  "Philadelphia  Flag"; 
for  it  was  in  the  Cradle  of  Liberty  that  the 
"Flag  of  America"  as  well  as  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  was  born.  Washing- 
ton's letter  shows  that  it  was  not  a  design 
of  his  own  making,  and  implies  that  it  had 
been  used  before. 

Now  we  come  to  the  birth  of  the  flag; 
and  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  query  as  to 
what  "the  plain  facts  of  yo ur  christening 
were"  is  best  answered  by  the  members  of 
the  country's  "first  line  of  defense,"  the 
United  States  Navy — who  were  the  real 
sponsors  for  that  glorious  baby  upon  its 
christening.  The  law  of  Congress  under 
which  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  bom 
on  June  14,  1777,  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 

United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation. 

Resolved,  That  Capt.  John  Paul  Jones 
be  appointed  to  command  the  said  ship 
Ranger. 

There  were  other  resolutions  included 
in  this  law  of  Congress,  one  of  them  stating 
why  Paul  .Jones  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Ranger;  and  as  every  one  of  the 
resolutions  in  the  law  related  to  naval 
affairs,  it  would  seem,  to  use  a  paraphrase 
of  the  day,  that  "Congress  was  in  session 
as  a  committee  of  the  w  hole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,"  with  a  naval  bill  before  it  for 
consideration. 

The  coincidence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
national  flag  in  the  same  Act  of  Ton^ress 
which  appointed  him  to  command  the 
Ranger,  fitted  out  to  display  that  flag  in 
foreign  countries,  led  .lones  to  write: 
"That  flag  and  1  are  twins,  born  the  .-a  me 
hour  from  the  same  womb  of  destiny.  We 
can  not  be  parted  in  life  or  in  death. 
So   Long   m   we  can   float,   we  shall  tle.it 
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■built  only  by  Holt 

-known  and  used  the  world  over 


m 


-established  for  more  than  a  decade 
as  a  distinct  commercial  success 

-refined  and  adapted  by  Holt  engi- 
neers to  every  conceivable  haulage 
condition,  agricultural  or  industrial 

-awarded  Grand  Prize  at  both  great 
1915  expositions  for  "Holt's  contri- 
bution to  the  world  and  to  agricul- 
ture" 

-adopted  exclusively  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war  for  towing  Allied 
heavy  artillery  on  every  front 

■now  making  possible  the  complete 
motorization  of  U.  S.  Field  Artillery 
units  overseas — Holt's  greatest  con- 
tribution to  world  welfare 

"CATERPILLAR"  Tractors  are  built  only  by  The 
Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Stockton,  Calif., 
and  Peoria,  111.  The  name  "CATERPILLAR"  is 
the  exclusive  Holt  trade-mark,  registered  in  the 
United  States  and  nearly  every  other  country 
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Why  Does  Republic  Build  the 
Most  Motor  Trucks? 


IVE  YEARS  AGO  the  first 
Republic  Truck  was  com- 
pleted in  a  little  shop  where 

the  total  output  for  the  first   year 

was  but  54  trucks. 

Last  year  Republic  produced  and 
sold  more  than  twice  as  many  motor 
trucks  as  were  produced  and  sold  by 
the  next  largest  maker. 

How  was  this  leadership  achieved  so 
quickly?  Why  does  Republic  build 
the  most  trucks? 

Simply  because  the  quality  that  has 
been  built  into  all  Republic  trucks 
and  the  service  they  have  given  to 
their  owners  created  an  endless  chain 
of  demand  for  more  trucks  of  the 
.same  dependable  kind.  And  the 
Republic  factories  grew  to  take  care 
of  the  demand. 

Concentration  is  another  reason  for 
Republic  dominance.  Republic  fac- 
tories build  nothing  but  trucks. 
Republic  engineers  concern  them- 
selves only  with  trucks  and  trucking 
problems.  The  whole  resources  and 
energies  of  the  institution  specialize 


on  perfecting  truck  design  and  truck 
performance. 

Every  part  that  goes  into  a  Republic 
Truck  must  be  the  best  that  experi- 
ence and  experiment  have  been  able 
to  discover.  The  Internal  Gear  Drive, 
used  on  all  Republic  Trucks,  trans- 
mits 92%  of  the  'motor  power  to  the 
wheels— from  12%  to  26%  more  than 
any  other  form  of  drive. 

There's  a  Republic  Truck  for  every 
business  need.  Seven  models  in  all, 
ranging  from  the  %-ton  Republic 
Dispatch  to  the  big,  5-ton  Model  V, 
designed  to  withstand  the  severest 
strains  of  heaviest  hauling.  1300 
Republic  Service  Stations  in  over  900 
principal  centers  of  the  United  States 
keep  Republic  Trucks  working  at 
top  notch  efficiency. 

Whether  your  truck  problems  are 
those  of  a  merchant,  manufacturer, 
contractor,  farmer  or  any  other  line 
of  business,  the  experience  of  the 
World's  Largest  Builders  of  Motor 
Trucks  will  prove  of  interest  and 
value  to  you. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  See  Your  Nearest  Dealer 
REPUBLIC    MOTOR    TRUCK    CO.,    INC.,    ALMA,    MICHIGAN 
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Internal  Gear  Drive 
MOTOR   TRUCKS 


Built  by  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  in  the  World 
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together.  If  we  must  sink,  we  shall  go  down 
ae  one!" 

There  was  no  clause  in  this  law  of 
( !ongress  reading,  "The  stars  shall  be  placed 
in  a  circle,"  as  lias  been  erroneously  slated 
by  sonic  so-called  historians  of  the  flag  and 
copied  by  many  other  chroniclers.  And 
do  such  flag  as  thai  called  the  "Betsy  Ross 
Flag"  was  ever  authorized,  saluted,  or 
recognized  by  any  foreign  Government. 
In  the  Betsy  Ross  Legends  the  period  be- 
tween Ma.\  20  and  .lime  .">,  177(>,  is  given  as 
the     time     when     General     Washington, 

Robert    Morris,  and  ( 'olonel    Ross  sat   over 

a  "cup  of  tea"  in  the  Ross  parlor,  planning 
the  Star-Spangled  Banner.     No  authentic 

records    of    such    a    commit  lee,    established 

by  Congress,  can  he  found  anywhere  in  the 
Congressional  archives.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Putnam 
on  June  I),  1770,  to  have  the  colonels  of 
regiments  "select  colors  for  their  regi- 
ments," showing  that  at  that  time  there 
was  no  thought  in  his  mind  of  establishing 
a  national  Hag  to  be  carried  by  the  Army. 
It  happens,  moreover,  that  Colonel  Ross, 
alt  ho  a  member  of  Congress  at  a  later  date, 
was  then  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
which  did  not  authorize  the  delegates  to 
Congress  to  discuss  the  question  of  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country  untilJune  19, 
177b.  Robert  Morris  was  the  secretary  to 
the  Secret  War  Committee  of  Congress; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
his  instructions  to  naval  commanders, 
written  about  this  time,  are  replete  with 
stirring  words  to  "uphold  the  honor  of 
the  flag,"  which  the  Army  was  never  called 
upon  to  do  until  the  year  1841. 

The  one  and  only  national  flag  ever 
established  by  Congress,  with  a  union  of 
checker-board  design,  has,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  liberty,  been  carried  to  victory 
by  the  Navy  on  the  seven  seas  of  the  world, 
without  blemish  and  without  essential 
change. 

We  have  already  seen  whence  came  the 
stripes  which  adorn  our  national  banner; 
but  why  the  stars  "representing  a  new 
constellation"  were  adopted  is  not  quite  so 
clear.  The  writer,  however,  strongly  favors 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  author, 
Schuyler  Hamilton,  on  this  subject,  as 
published  by  him  in  one  of  the  earliest 
histories  of  the  flag.  He  states  that  the  idea 
was  taken  from  the  constellation  Lyra  (or 
Harp),  which  in  the  hands  of  Orpheus 
represents  harmony,  "because  the  lyre  is 
the  symbol  of  harmony  and  unity  among 
men." 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  Hamilton 
on  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  in 
1852  by  the  late  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
in  which  he  placed  on  record  the  fact  that 
his  father,  John  Quincy  Adams,  caused  the 
lyre  to  be  introduced  as  a  companion-piece 
with  the  American  eagle  on  passports 
issued  by  our  Government.  In  this  letter 
Adams  quotes  a  Latin  verse  descriptive 
of  the  significance  of  Lyra  as  the  reason  for 
the  action  of  his  father  in  this  matter,  which 
.Mr.  Hamilton  translates  as  follows:  "Con- 
spicuous among  the  stars,  its  horns  wide- 
spread over  the  heavens,  is  the  Lyra,  with 
which  Orpheus  was  wont  to  captivate 
everything  to  which  he  addrest  his  song, 
and  even  made  a  journey  through  Hades 
itself,  and  put  to  sleep  the  infernal  laws. 
Hence,  its  celestial  honor;  and,  by  the 
same  power  with  which  it  then  drew  rocks 
and  trees  along,  it  now  leads  the  stars  and 
whirls  along  the  immense  orb  of  the  re- 
volving world."  "This' last  line,"  con- 
tinues Hamilton,  "shows  that  the  con- 
stellation Lyra,  as  an  emblem  of  union  of 
the  United  States,  would  have  been  an 
amplification  of  the  attribute  of  'fascina- 


tion' ascribed  to  the  rattlesnake,"  which 
was  advocated  by  many  So  ithern 

men  of  the  day  as  the  propei  emblem. 

John  Adams  was  chairman  of  the  War 
Hoard  when  the  law  establishing  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  as  the  national  flag  was 
passed  by  (  'ongress,  and  he  is  credited  with 
being  the  one  who  stood  up  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  that  memorable  day  and 
called  for  I  he  adoption  of  the  resolul  ion.  If 
his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  had  in  mind 
tin-,  beautiful  conception  ..I'  the  import  of 
Lyra  as  "a  symbol  of  harmony  among 
nations,"  when  he  placed  the  harp  on  the 
passports  of  the  United  States,  it  may  well 

be  Conceived  t  hat  his  lather,  who  so  strongly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  slars  for  the 
union  of  I  he  Hag,  to  represent  "a  new  con- 
stellation," was  like-minded  if  not  the 
originator  of  the  idea.  This  interpreta- 
tion gives  clear  meaning  to  the  phi 
"representing  a  new  constellation,"  which 
was  entered  in  the  law  establishing  the 
American  flag. 

To  the  astronomer  of  to-day  then  is 
much  in  the  history  of  the  constellation 
Lyra  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  case; 
particularly  so  as  the  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  the  lati- 
tude of  which  on  the  earth  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies  used  as 
a  prototype  of  the  union  of  States  on  the 
celestial  sphere — about  40  degrees  north 
declination.  Thus  situated  in  the  ecliptic 
of  Boston,  as  it  were,  beautiful  Vega,  the 
leader  of  the  Lyra  group,  is  practically 
overhead  at  some  period  of  each  astro- 
nomical day,  and,  during  its  apparent 
rotation  around  the  earth,  is  longer  visible 
to  the  observer  in  that  locality  than  any 
other  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
northern  heavens.  It  is  below  the  horizon 
barely  a  quarter  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day.  Thus  Alpha  Lyra?  is  a  veri- 
table lodestar  to  cultured  Bostonians;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  point  in  the  dome  of  hea\  en 
toward  which  the  whole  solar  system  is 
speeding  at  the  enormous  rate  of  thousands 
of  miles  a  minute. 

Moreover,  the  constellation  Lyra  pos- 
sesses other  features  of  symmetry  with  our 
"new  constellation,"  in  that  Vega  shows  a 
marked  bluish  tint,  which,  together  with  its 
remarkable  white  rays  scintillating  through 
the  ether  around  its  golden  center,  forms 
an  effulgent  glow  in  strong  affinity  with  the 
red,  white,  and  blue  of  the  American  flag. 
Curiously  enough,  also,  while  to  the  naked 
eve  there  appear  to  be  but  ten  stars  in  the 
entire  celestial  constellation  of  Lyra,  a 
three-inch  telescope,  which  was  about  the 
highest  -  powered  instrument  used  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  shows  Epsilon 
Lyra  as  a  double  binary,  thus  augmenting 
the  number  of  visible  stars  in  the  group 
under  the  glass  by  three,  resulting  in  the 
magical  number  thirteen,  the  original 
number  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

This  beautiful  conception  of  using  stars 
as  a  device  for  an  American  ensign  was  not 
new  at  the  time  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
born.  A  flag  made  up  of  the  thirteen  stripes 
and  a  single  star  had  been  carried  by 
several  New  England  ships  some  three 
years  before — a  fact  which  the  New  England 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
must  have  known  when  they  considered 
the  question  of  "a  new  constellation." 
There  still  exists  in  Boston  an  original  copy 
of  The  Massachusetts  Spy,  dated  March  10, 
1771,  containing  a  song  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Boston  massacre  with  these  line-: 

A  ray  of  bright  glory  now  gleams  from  afar. 
The  American  Ensign  now  sparkles  a  star, 
Which  shall  shortly  flame  wide  thro'  the  ski<-. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  man 
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McKesson  &  robbins 


"  Your  32  Teeth  are  32  Reasons  " 

A  package,  sufficient  for  one 
week's  trial,  and  authoritative 
booklet  telling  "Why  a  Powder 
is  Better  Than  a  Paste"  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

The  large  size  contains 

nearly  three  times  as  much, 

as  the  smaller  size. 

Tell  your  friends  about  Calox 
McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 

Incorporated 
96  Fulton  Street  New  York 
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Scene  in  the  dynamics  laboratory  of  the  Lynite  Research  plant.  This  is  probably 
the  most  completely  equipped  laboratory  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
dynamometers  shown  on  this  and  the  opposite  page  are  used  in  making  various  tests  of 
different  kinds  of  internal  combustion  engines. 

Where  Today's  Car  and 
Plane  are  Obsolete 


Before  man  can  build,  he  must  plan — be- 
fore he  can  execute,  he  must  see. 

Vision  is  no  less  vital  to  progress  than 
vigor. 

To  men  of  vision,  the  future  is  a  vast  can- 
vas on  which  they  paint. 

Such  were  the  men  who  gave  to  civiliza- 
tion those  twin  marvels  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment— the  automobile  and  the  airplane. 

Such  are  the  men  who  brought  them  to 
their  present  high  stage  of  development. 

Such  are  the  men  who  will  take  them 
onward,  nearer  and  nearer  perfection. 

Among  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
use  of  Lynite  in  automobiles  and  airplanes, 
there  has  ever  been  the  realization  that 
production  for  today  is  but  half  their  duty — 
that  the  other  half  lies  in  preparing  for  to- 
morrow's progress. 

Significant  of  this — though  but  one  illus- 
tration— are  the  Lynite  Laboratories,  which 


stand  in  the  front  rank  of  such  institutions  in 
this  country.  . 

Here,  in  a  large,  completely  equipped  build- 
ing— entirely  removed  from  all  other  Lynite 
activities  and  free  from  cares  and  problems 
of  production  —  engineers,  metallurgists, 
metallographers,  physicists,  chemists  and 
foundry-experts  are  today  helping  to  build 
tomorrow's  car,  truck,  and  airplane. 

These  men  are  concerned  only  in  part  with 
Lynite  as  Lynite — their  scope  is  broader  by 
far  than  that. 

They  seek  to  accomplish  through  this  re- 
markable light,  strong  metal,  still  greater 
advances  in  the  domain  of  the  automotive 
vehicle — to  make  lighter ,  swifter,  more  efficient 
cars,  trucks  and  planes.  Nor  are  they  neglect- 
ing the  broad  field  of  general  industry  in 
which,  through  Lynite,  they  are  helping  to 
develop  new  products  and  refine  old. 

How  great  will  be  the  contribution  of  these 
men  to  the  cause  of  progress  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  now  can  only  begin  to  be  answered. 
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The  larger  of  the  two  dynamometers  in  the  Lyni re  laboratories  was  the  first  to  be 
built  with  sufficient  capacity  for  an  engine  developing  400  horsepower  at  from  1400 
to  2500  revolutions  a  minute.  The  capacity  of  the  smaller  is  200  horsepower  at  from 
1350  to  3500  revolutions.      The  two  can  be  coupled  together. 


But  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  in  some 
measure  its  possible  extent  and  significance 
from  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

A  few  years  ago  Lynite  was  used  in  only 
a  few  automobile  and  airplane  parts. 

Today  more  than  a  hundred  engine  parts 
alone  are  made  of  it,  including  such  large  and 
important  castings  as  cylinders  and  crank 
cases,  such  vital,  if  smaller,  ones  as  pistons. 

In  a  famous  British  airplane  engine  now 
being  produced  in  this  country — the    Rolls- 


Royce —  92  parts    are  of  Lynite,  saving  532 
pounds  in  weight  over  cast-iron. 

Moreover,  where  three  or  four  years  ago 
Lynite  was  employed  by  a  handful  of  manu- 
facturers, today  it  is  being  used  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  cars  and  planes. 

Standing  on  this  high  point  of  achieve- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  peer  into  the  future 
and  to  discern  the  outlines  of  still  greater 
accomplishments — to  see  the  Lynite  car  and 
the  Lynite  plane  of  the  coming  era. 


THE    ALUMINUM    CASTINGS    COMPANY 

LYNITE  and  LYNUX  Products 

Eight  Plants  in 
Detroit  Buffalo  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Fairfield,  Conn. 
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of  John  Adams's  disposition  and  learning 
read  this  little  poem  with  deep  appreciation 
of  its  prophecy,  if  he  was  not  himself  the 
author. 

But  whatever  conclusions  may  be 
reached  as  to  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
selecting  stars  to  represent  the  States  of 
the  Federal  Union,  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  stars  which  adorn  the 
American  flag  were  never  borrowed  from 
the  coat  of  arms  of  any  American  citizen, 
not  excepting  that  of  George  Washington. 
In  the  first  place,  General  Washington, 
who,  as  some  authorities  think,  owned  the 
stars  selected  for  the  purpose,  was  far 
from  being  the  "Father  of  his  Country" 
in  the  early  part  of  1777,  when  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  came  into  being.  At 
that  time  the  military  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  Washington 
was  beset  by  more  than  one  cabal  of 
jealous  rivals. 

No,  our  forefathers  who  formed  this 
Union  looked  higher  than  man  for  a  symbol 
of  sovereignty,  and  sought  the  heavens, 
which  "declare  the  glory  of  God,"  for  a 
sign,  and  selected  something  from  the 
firmament,  which  "showeth  his  handi- 
work"; or  there  would  have  been  no 
"In  God  We  Trust"  on  our  coins  to-day. 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 


FAITHFUL  WAR-DOG  FINDS  HER 

MARINE  FRIEND  WOUNDED 

IN  A  HOSPITAL 


WHEN  the  ground  trembles  with  the 
thunder  of  a  barrage,  and  the  ears 
are  filled  with  roar  of  artillery,  Verdun  Belle 
never  turns  a  hair.  She  is  quite  familiar 
with  all  the  scenes  of  horror  that  go  to 
make  war  to-day,  and  is  trained  in  all  its 
ways.  Belle  is  just  a  common  sort  of 
setter  dog  with  splotches  of  chocolate 
marking  her  trench-dinged  coat,  and  soft, 
silky  ears.  No  one  among  the  marines 
knows  where  she  came  from,  nor  to  whom 
she  belonged  previous  to  appearing  un- 
announced in  the  trenches,  where  she 
promptly  selected  a  tough  young  rough- 
neck to  mother  until  her  own  offspring 
arrived.  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  news- 
paper published  in  France  by  the  American 
Expeditionary  Corps,  says  Belle  was  thor- 
oughly trench-broken,  and  in  support  of  the 
statement  declares: 

You  could  have  put  a  plate  of  savory 
pork-chops  on  the  parapet  and  nothing 
would  have  induced  her  to  go  after  them. 

She  actually  learned  to  race  for  the  spot 
where  an  improvised  gas-mask,  contrived 
by  her  master,  could  be  put  over  her  nose 
whenever  the  signal  warning  of  a  gas- 
attack  was  sounded. 

Before  long,  Belle  became  the  mother  of 
nine  brown-and-white  puppies.  They  had 
hardly  opened  their  eyes  before  the  ma- 
rines'  regiment  ^ot,  orders  to  "hike"  for 
another  sector.  Some  might  have  thought 
the  dog  and  her  pups  would  be  left  be- 
hind, but  this  never  occurred  to  her  master. 
lie  commandeered  a  market-basket  Bome- 
where,  put  the  pupa  into  it  and  let  Verdun 
Belle  trot  behind. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  thai  the  amounl  <>t 
equipment  \\  bich  each  marine  carries  on  the 


march  is  supposed  to  be  all  that  a  man  can 
possibly  carry,  this  marine  somehow  found 
strength  to  carry  the  extra  weight  of  the 
basket.  Forty  miles  he  carried  his  burden 
along  the  parched  French  highway.  But 
then  came  an  order  to  march  even  farther, 
and  reluctantly  the  marine  was  forced  to 
give  up  the  basket.  Mournfully  he  killed 
four  of  the  puppies,  but  the  other  three  he 
slipt  into  his  shirt-front. 

Then  he  trudged  on  his  way,  carrying 
these  three,  pouched  in  forest  green,  as  a 
kangaroo  carries  its  young,  while  the 
mother  dog  trotted  trustingly  behind. 

On  the  long  march  another  of  the  pups 
died,  and  finally  in  the  maze  of  men,  trucks, 
and  wagons  Belle  was  lost.  The  marine 
was  at  his  wits'  end  to  keep  the  two  puppies 
alive,  but,  says  The  Stars  and  Stripes: 

Finally  he  hailed  the  crew  of  an  ambu- 
lance passing  back  from  the  Front,  turned 
the  pups  over  to  them,  and  disappeared  with 
his  comrades.  The  ambulance  men  were 
unable  to  induce  the  pups  to  eat  canned 
beef  and  they  had  no  fresh  milk.  They 
chased  a  couple  of  cows  vainly. 

Next  morning  the  problem  was  still  un- 
solved. But  it  was  solved  that  evening. 
A  fresh  contingent  of  marines  trooped  by 
the  farm  and  in  their  wake — tired,  anxious, 
but  undiscouraged — was  Verdun  Belle. 
Ten  kilometers  back,  two  days  before, 
she  had  lost  her  master,  and  until  she 
should  find  him  again  she  evidently  had 
thought  that  any  marine  was  better  than 
none. 

The  troops  did  not  halt  at  the  farm,  but 
Belle  did.  At  the  gates  she  stopt  dead  in 
her  tracks,  drew  in  her  lolling  tongue, 
sniffed  inquiringly  the  evening  air  and,  like 
a  flash — a  white  streak  along  the  drive — 
she  raced  to  the  distant  tree  where,  on  a 
pile  of  discarded  dressings  in  the  shade,  the 
pups  were  sleeping. 

All  the  corps  men  stopt  work  and  mar- 
veled. It  was  such  a  family  reunion  as 
warms  the  heart.  For  the  worried  mess 
sergeant  it  was  a  great  relief.  For  the 
pups  it  was  a  mess-call,  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. 

So  with  only  one  worry  left  in  her  mind, 
Verdun  Belle  settled  down  with  her  puppies 
at  this  field  hospital.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
wounded  began  coming  in,  a  steady  stream. 
Always  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  keeping 
out  from  under  foot,  very  quietly  Belle 
hung  around  and  investigated  each  ambu- 
lance that  turned  in  from  the  main  road 
and  backed  up  with  its  load  of  pain. 

Then  one  evening  they  lifted  out  a 
young  marine,  listless  in  the  half-stupor  of 
shell-shock.  To  the  busy  workers  he  was 
just  ease  number  such  and  such,  but  there 
was  no  need  to  tell  any  one  who  saw  the 
wild  jubilance  of  the  dog  that  Verdun  Belle 
had  found  her  own. 

The  first  consciousness  he  had  of  his 
new  surroundings  was  the  feel  of  her  rough 
pink  tongue  licking  the  dust  from  his  face. 
And  those  who  passed  that  way  last  Sunday 
found  two  cots  shoved  together  in  the 
kindly  shade  of  a  spreading  tree.  On  one 
the  mother  dog  lay  contented  with  her 
puppies.  Fast  asleep  on  the  other,  his 
arm  thrown  out  so  that  one  grimy  hand 
could  clutch  ono  silken  ear,  laj  the  young 
marine. 

It  perplexed  some  of  the  hospital  workers 
to  know  what  could  be  done  when  the  time 
came  to  send  the  marine  on  to  the  base 
hospital.  But  they  Knew  in  their  hearts 
they  could  sutVK  Leave  the  answer  to  some 
one  else.  They  could  Leave  it  to  Verdun 
Belle. 


TRAGIC  END   OF  NICHOLAS  II.,  CZAR 
OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIAS 


TI  GOBBLING  so  at  the  knees  that  he 
*  *  had  to  be  propt  against  a  post 
in  order  that  the  firing  squad  might  shoot 
at  him  with  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
Nicholas  II.,  former  C/.ar  of  Russia,  did 
not  present  a  noble  picture  of  a  monarch 
meeting  death.  But  there  was  little  that 
was  heroic  in  Nicholas  Romanof.  During 
his  life  he  had  been  as  wobbly  in  the  head 
as  he  was  in  the  legs  when  he  stood  before 
his  executioners. 

Perhaps  the  making  of  a  contented 
bourgeois  was  spoiled  when  Nicholas  was 
born  with  an  imperial  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
for  if  he  had  any  virtues  worth  counting, 
domesticity  was  undeniably  one  of  them. 
One  can  not  but  picture  Nicholas  as  a 
happy  father  in  reading  the  incident 
which  is  related  of  the  monarch  as  he 
superintended  the  details  of  the  bathing  of 
his  small  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  one 
day  during  the  height  of  the  North  Sea 
excitement.  An  admiral  is  making  a 
report.     The  Czar  interrupts  him  eagerly: 

"But  are  you  aware  that  he  weighs  14 
pounds?" 

"Who,  your  majesty?"  queries  the  sur- 
prized admiral,  his  line  of  thought  rudely 
halted  amid  a  maze  of  battle-ships  and 
quick-firing  guns. 

"Why  the  heir  to  the  throne,"  is  the 
happy  father's  reply. 

Such  a  revelation  of  proud  paternity 
contrasts  sadly  with  the  scenes  during  the 
monarch's  last  hour  as  told  in  a  brief  dis- 
patch in  the  New  York  Evening  World: 

Nicholas  was  awakened  at  five  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  execution 
by  a  patrol  of  a  non-commissioned  officer 
and  six  men.  He  was  told  to  dress,  and 
was  then  taken  to  a  room  where  the  decision 
of  the  Soviet  Council  was  communicated  to 
him.  He  was  informed  the  execution 
would  be  carried  out  in  two  hours. 

The  former  Emperor,  it  is  added,  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  the  sentence  of 
death  with  great  calmness.  He  returned 
to  his  bedroom  and  collapsed  in  a  chair. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  asked  for  a  priest, 
with  whom  he  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
attended. Subsequently  he  wrote  several 
letters. 

When  the  escort  arrived  to  take  him  to 
the  place  of  execution,  Nicholas  attempted 
to  rise  from  his  chair,  but  was  not  aide. 
The  priest  and  a  soldier  were  obliged  to 
help  him  get  to  his  feet.  The  condemned 
man  descended  the  stairs  with  difficulty 
and  once  he  fell  down. 

As  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  sup- 
port when  the  place  of  execution  was 
reached,  he  was  propi  againsl  a  post.  He 
raised  his  hands  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
speak,  but  the  rifles  spoke  and  he  fell  dead. 

In  commenting  upon  the  scene  at  the 
execution,  The  Timet  says: 

It  is  true  that  hi-  oourage  was  questioned 

when  he  was  Crown  l'rinc.-.  At  best,  he 
was  a  neurotic  quarter-wit .  on  the  road  to 
madness.  But  in  that  last  hour  courage, 
the  elementary  Bret  virtue  of  kings, 
should  not  have  tailed  him.  Besides,  Ins 
execution    was   mere   murder. 

Lit     OS    hope    that     Nicholas     Komanof 


A  correct  sixe 
for  every  car 

-at  District  Service 
Stations  everywhere 


The  Major  joins  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan 


The  Maj.  Knows  Batteries 

—He  Has  Studied  the  Reports  of  Many  Tests 

A 


ND  take  it  from  us,  it's  a  "he"  battery 
that  stands  up  under  some  of  the 
said  tests. 


For  instance,  note  this  one — devised  by  the 
Major  to  determine  whether  or  not  certain 
models  were  built  to  stand  the  jolting  of 
rough  roads; 

— the  roads  in  mind  being  the  auto  trails  of 
a  territory  where  the  ordinary  batteries  of 
commerce  have  been  meeting  a  junk-pile 
finish  after  short-life  service. 

Taking  a  sample  battery  from  a  lot  of  3000 
Prest-O-Lites  ordered  by  a  well-known  big 
purchaser,  the  Major  ordered  it  hooked  up 
with  a  little  trick  apparatus,  designed  to  put 
it  through  a  regular  3d  degree; 

— at  a  signal  this  rough-house  device  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness— it  picked  up  the  willing  Prest-O-Lite  and  jolted 
it  up  and  down  on  a  hard  surface — jolted  it  560 
times  a  minute  for  a  total  of  over  one  million  jolts. 


At  the  finish  of  this  ordeal  the  battery  was  unhooked 
— critically  examined  for  "signs  of  weakness" — and 
then  re-tested  to  see  if  it  had  kept  its  full  rated 
power. 

The  result  was  a  clean  score  without  a  single  de- 
merit— so  clean  that  the  Major  remarked,  in  signing 
the  report,  "I  guess  we'll  have  to  score  this  Prest- 
O-Lite  Battery  150  per  cent  perfect." 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Major  has  become  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan  ? — 
and  that  he  says  the  Prest-O-Lite  is  the  battery 
for  the  millions  of  autoists  who  don't  know  and 
don't  want  to  know  about  volts,  amperes,  grids,  and 
plates  ? 

"You  can  leave  all  that  to  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
Man  around  the  corner,"  says  the  Major — 'just  stop 
your  car  at  that  battery  wizard's  shop  once  every 
few  weeks — let  him  give  it  the  once-over  and  a  fresh 
drink  of  distilled  water — any  Prest-O-Lite  battery 
will  do  the  rest." 

Write  us  for  the  address  and  front  name  of  the  nearest 
Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  Man  in  your  district. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
In   Canada:    The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. .Toronto 
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The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


NON-BURN 


The  safety  of  your  driving — 

the  asbestos  in  your  lining — are  just  two  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing. 
For  braking  safety  and  service — both  depend  on  the  asbestos  fibre  woven 
in  the  lining  fabric. 

And  in  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn  Asbestos  Brake  Lining  you  get  a  fabric  that  is  built  on  fifty 
years  of  progress  in  lining  manufacture.  Non-Burn  has  the  choice  of  fibre  from  the  huge 
annual  tonnage  of  Johns-Manville  mines.  Then  the  weaving  of  that  fibre  is  based  on  methods 
which  experience  has  proven  the  best.  This  is  why  Non-Burn  will  out-wear,  out-brake 
and  out-serve  all  other  linings.     Insist  on  it  for  re-equipment  for  brakes  or  clutch  facings. 

TO  THE  TRADE:      Ask  for  details  of  our  Jobber-Dealer  Sales  Policy 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


JVhen  you  think  of  Asbestos  you  think  o£ 
Johns  -Manville 


Ready  for  the  Big  Pull 

The  time  may  come  when  your  engine 
stalls.  You're  stuck.  You've  a  big  load  to 
be  towed.  You  need  a  safe,  reliable 
Powersteel  Truckline.  It  stands  the 
strain  on  any  ordinary  grade  because  made 
of  world-famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope.  At- 
taches instantly,  holds  securely.  Supplied  with 
plain  hooks  or  with  patented  snaffle  hooks  as 
illustrated  at  the  right. 

Write  for  literature. 

B.  6i  B.  Wire  Ropfs  provide  long,  satisfactory  service  for 
every  industrial  requirement.  They  are  clastic,  flexible,  dur- 
able, carefully  and  correctly  made  from  the  highest  quality 
wire.  They  have  proved  themselves  on  many  a  big  job  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  three  years. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
SaintLouis       :      :      :       New  York 

Manufacturers  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 


! 


PowersteelTruckline 


died  like  a  man. 
Charles  I.: 


Louis  XVI.  did  that,  and 


He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene,   .   .  .    • 
But  bowed  his  comely  head, 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

Or  shall  we  say,  in  defense  of  Nicholas 
II.,  if  he  really  did  show  "funk,"  that  three 
generations  of  exposure  to  assassination 
broke  down  his  nerves? 

Nicholas  II.  had  occupied  the  throne  of 
Russia  for  twenty-three  years  when  he  was 
removed  to  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  with  his 
family.  In  May,  following  rumors  of  his 
revolutionary  activities,  he  was  taken  to 
Ekaterinburg,  in  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Of  the  events  that  led  to  this  move  The 
Times  says: 

The  disclosures  of  the  contents  of  the 
imperial  archives  have  let  in  much  light 
upon  his  personal  character  and  his 
abilities  as  a  ruler.  In  March  of  this  year 
Sir  George  Buchanan,  who  was  British 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd  before,  during, 
and  after  the  March  revolution,  said  that, 
while  Nicholas  "doubtless  had  much  to 
answer  for,"  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the 
reports  that  he  himself  was  planning  a 
betrayal  of  his  Allies  and  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  He  did  not,  however, 
deny  that  the  Emperor  had  offered  no 
effective  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
pro-German  party  at  Court,  of  which  the 
Czarina  was  one  of  the  leaders. 

Most  important  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  made  public  during  the  past 
year,  however,  was  the  publication  in 
September  last  by  Vladimir  Bourtseff, 
the  Russian  revolutionist,  and  Herman 
Bernstein,  the  American  correspondent, 
of  the  famous  "  Willy -Nicky "  telegrams 
that  passed  between  the  Czar  and  the 
Kaiser  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1907. 
In  these  messages,  exchanged  in  English 
between  the  imperial  cousins,  the  Czar  was 
revealed  as  a  man  whose  character  and 
abilities  were  extremely  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  ruling  Russia.  Nicholas  was  rep- 
resented by  these  messages  as  a  man  who 
was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Kaiser's  stronger  personality  save  for  a  few 
periods  when  the  immediate  influence  of 
another  strong  personality,  such  as  that  of 
Count  Witte,  the  Czar's  famous  Minister, 
counteracted  it. 

It  was  made  clear  by  these  messages 
that  the  Czar  had  too  often  followed 
extremely  bad  advice  given  him,  for 
no  disinterested  reason,  by  the  Kaiser 
during  the  war  with  Japan;  that  the 
Kaiser  had  persuaded  him  into  a  treaty, 
signed  at  Bjorko  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
by  which  Russia  placed  herself  beside 
Germany  and  guaranteed  to  use  her  in- 
fluence to  try  to  bring  France  around  to 
the  same  side — a  treaty  which  Witte  broke 
the  minute  he  heard  of  it;  and  that  the 
Kaiser  had  obtained  the  Czar's  conditional 
approval  of  schemes  for  the  seizure  of 
Denmark  by  German;  in'  the  event  of  a 
war  against  England.  The  Czar  in  this 
correspondence  appears  now  as  fearful  for 
his  crown,  now  as  jealous  of  the  dignity 
and  welfare  of  his  house,  now  as  an  abjeel 
Bubjeol  for  mental  suggestion,  bul  never  as 
the  independent  and  patriotic  ruler  of 
Russia. 

This  evidence  confirmed  the  general 
impression  of  the  Czar's  character  which 
had  been  made  by  his  conduct  during  his 
reign     the  impression  of  a  man  no  doubt 

of  good  intentions  but   weak  and  easily  led 

by  the  nearest  Btrong  influence     impulsive 
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Weigh  These  Facts  In  The  Balance 


The  spark  plug  plays  too-important  a  role  in  the  success- 
ful functioning  of  your  car  to  be  selected  heedlessly. 
Make  no  mistake  in  your  choice.  Be  guided  by  experts 
and  you  will  buy  only  AC's. 

Experimentation  is  costly.  Unbased  claims  of  superior- 
ity make  no  plug  gas-proof.  Extravagant  statements 
will  not  replace  perfect  insulation.  Twisted  facts  can 
not  deceive  the  eye  of  science. 

Investigate  for  yourself  the  foundation  for  our  statement, 
No  matter  what  car  you  drive,  the  specially  designed 
AC   Spark   Plug  for  that  car   will    serve   you   best   and 
longest." 

These  are  the  facts — weigh  them  in  the  balance  against 
the  combined  claims  of  all  other  makes:  most  leading 
motor  car  manufacturers  have  for  years  equipped  their 
cars  with  AC  Spark  Plugs.  Glance  through  the  list  of 
AC  users  below.  Here  you  will  find  practically  every 
fine  car  made. 


This  overwhelming  preference  for  AC'S  was  based  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  chief  engineers  of  these 
various  plants.  These  engineers  specified  AC's  only 
after  deliberate  factory  tests  in  which  every  spark  plug 
made  had  the  opportunity  to  qualify. 

In  the  face  of  such  unmistakable  proof,  even  the  owners 
of  cars  made  by  those  few  factories  not  yet  equipping 
with  AC  Spark  Plugs,  are  installing  our  plugs  in  their 
motors.  For  they  have  found  in  them  the  secret  of 
bettered  performance. 

There  is  a  specially  designed  AC  Spark  Plug  for  your 
car.  Install  a  complete  set  now.  Your  purchase  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  maker  of  practically  every  fine  car. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Unsuspected  Source 
of  Most  Motor  Ills, "  by  Albert  Champion ; 
also  for  information  on  new  AC  Carbon 
Proof  Plugs  especially  designed  for  Ford, 
Overland  and  Studebaker  cars. 

Champion   Ignition    Company,    FLINT,    ~SsQchigan 


All  these  well  known  manufacturers  listed  below  use  AC  for  standard  factory  equipment 


Acme  Trucks 

Advaiue-Rumcly 
Tractors 

American- 
La  France 

Anderson 

Apperson 

Brockway  Trucks 

Buffalo  Motors 

Bulck 

Cadillac 

J.  I.  Case 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Cole 


Continental 

Motors 
Crane-Simplex 
Daniels 
Davis 

Deere  Tractors 
Delco-Light 
Diamond  T 

Trucks 
Dodge  Bros. 
Dorris 
Dort 
Duesenberg 

Motors 
Federal  Trucks 


Ford  &  Son 

Jumbo  Trucks 

Nash 

Riker  Trucks 

S'.-arns-Knight 

Tractors 

Kissel  Kar 

National 

Robinson  Fire 

Stephens 

Fulton  Trucks 

La  Crosse 

Netco  Trucks 

Trucks 

Sterling  Motors 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Tractors 

Oakland 

Rock  Falls 

Sterling  Trucks 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Liberty 

Old  Reliable 

Rutenbc  Motors 

Stewart  Trucks 

Genco  Light 

Locomobile 

Trucks 

Samson  Tractors 

Stutz 

G.  M.  C.  Trucks 

Marmon 

Oldsmobile 

Sandow  Trucks 

Titan  Trucks 

Gra mm -Bern- 

Maytag 

Oneida  Trucks 

San  ford 

I'nited  States 

stein  Trucks 

McLaughMn 

Packard 

Saxon 

Motor  Trucks 

Hall  Trucks 

(Canada) 

Paige 

Scripps-Booth 

Wallis  Tractors 

Hatfield 

Menominee 

Paterson 

Seagrave  Fire 

Waukesha 

Havnes 

Trucks 

Peerless 

Trucks 

Motors 

Hudson 

Midland  Trucks 

Picrce-Arrow 

Signal  Trucks 

Westcott 

Hupmoblle 

Moline-Knight 

Pilot 

Singer 

White 

Jackson 

Moreland  Trucks 

Premier 

Smith  Motor 

Wilcox  Trux 

Jordan 

Murray 

Reo 

Wheel 

Wisconsin  Motors 

Dealers:    What  does  all  this  mean  to  you  in  your  aim  to  give  your  customers  the  best? 
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The  Seal  of 
Dependable  Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
U.  S.  Potent  Office 


THE  TRUCK 
OF  PROVED  J 
UNITS     / 
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Bonded  Truck 


That  Acme  seal  on  the  radiator  is  your 
bond  of  truck  performance,  thus: 

Without  consideration  of  cost,  the  Acme 
is  the  only  truck  which  combines  all  of 
those  units  of  motor  truck  construction 
which  users'  actual  records  prove  of  top 
efficiency.  The  Acme  truck  is  the  Truck 
of  Proved  Units. 

For  instance,  performance  records  point 
conclusively  to  the  service-excellence 
of  Continental  Motor,  Timken  Axles, 
Timken  Bearings,  and  the  other  Acme 
units. 


Acme  Proved  Units  are  the  master 
products  of  master  manufacturers,  each 
admittedly  the  leader  in  his  specialized  field. 
Acme  transportation  engineers  build  these 
Proved  Units  into  the  Acme  t~uck.  They  build 
in  excess  dimensions  and  excess  strength. 

The  Acme  truck  is  built  in  four  models — one  ton; 
two  ton;  three  and  one-half  ton;  four  ton.  Each 
model  is  oversized  in  both  capacity  and  dimen- 
sions. Study  the  list  of  Acme  Proved  Units. 
Know  why  each  Acme  model  can  be  depended 
upon  to  deliver  service  far  beyond  the  accepted 
standard. 


Write   for   the  Acme   truck   book, 
Profits."     Address  Dept.  248. 


'Pointers  to 


Models:     1  to  4  Tons 


ACME    MOTOR    TRUCK    COMPANY,    Cadillac,    Michigan 


PROVED  UNITS 

Continental  Red  Seal  Motor 
Timken  Axles 
Timken  Barings 
Timken-David  Brown  Worm 

Drive 
Ootta  Transmission 
Borg  &  Beck  Clutch 
Ross  Steering  Gear 
Blood  BroB.UniversalJolnts 
Smith  Pressed  Steel  Frame 
Detroit  Springs 
Hay  s  Artillery  Type 

Wheels 
Elsemann  High  Tension 

Magneto 
R&yfleld  Carbureter 
8tewart  Vacuum  Feed 
Tubular  Type  Truck 

Radiator 
CcntrlfuRal  Type  Governor 


REG 


u.s 


PAT.  OFF- 


CME 

o/ "Proved  Units 


PROOF 

George  Ludwijr, 
Dunkirk.  New  York. 

in  .1  loiter,  s;i\  I : 

"If  I  were    t  .  >  I>  a  y 

anolhei   truck,  I  would 

not  hesitate.     It  would 

iii    Acme.     I    have 

o\v  ii  id    .i  n  d     d  i  i  vcu 

trucks  foi  five  jreara, 
and  1  do  ,i  loj  of  tool 
di  t  ince  moving  and  gel 
different 
makes  of  trucks,  but  I 
.mi  satisfied  I  bought 
an  v 
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ami  easily  changeable  and  unable  to  stick- 
to  good  resolves  when  strong  Influences 
put  themselves  against  him. 

Nicholas  was  born  in  Petrograd  in  1868, 
the  son  of  Czarevitch  Alexander — who 
same  to  the  throne  in  1881 — and  the  Prin- 
cess Dagmar,  of  Denmark,  who  became 
known  as  Marie  Feodorovna  when  she  was 
baptized  into  the  Russian  Church.  She 
is  still  living  in  Denmark,  to  which  country 
she  returned  some  years  ago.  Of  the 
early  career  of  Nicholas  The  'rimes  says: 

Nicholas  was  born  at  Petrograd,  May 
18  (new  style)  1868,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  Czarevitch  Alexander,  who  in  1881 
came  to  the  throne  as  Alexander  111.,  and 
the  Princess,  who  was  born  Dagmar  of 
Denmark  and  who  became  known  as  Marie 
Feodorovna  when  she  was  baptized  into 
the  Russian  Church.  His  mother  is  still 
living  in  Denmark,  to  Which  she  returned 
some  years  ago.  Nicholas  received  the 
usual  education  of  an  heir  to  the  Russian 
throne,  and  had  made  but  little  impression 
on  the  world  when  the  death  of  his  father 
made  him  Czar.  He  had  made  a  trip  around 
the  world  in  1890-91,  during  which  he  was 
attacked  by  a  Japanese  fanatic  in  Kyoto 
and.  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
assassin  only  by  a  headlong  flight  into  and 
out  of  shops  along  the  street  until  the  police 
stopt  his  assailant. 

Later  events  suggested  that  this  might 
be  an  index  to  his  character,  but  it  was 
almost  the  only  one  available  at  that  time. 
In  1894  his  father,  Alexander  III.,  died 
after  a  rule  of  thirteen  years,  which  had 
been  signalized  by  an  autocratic  reaction 
from  the  liberal  policies  instituted  by 
Alexander  II.,  the  Czar  who  was  assassi- 
nated in  1881. 

Nicholas  was  in  temperament  more  like 
his  father  than  his  grandfather;  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  autocracy, 
but  his  lack  of  strength  of  character,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  mildness  of  disposi- 
tion, made  the  early  years  of  his  reign 
much  easier  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Again,  however,  there  was  an  indication 
of  his  character  which  might  have  furnished 
light  on  the  future.  The  coronation 
ceremonies  in  1895  were  marred  by  an 
accident  and  panic  among  the  crowds 
which  had  come  to  view  the  ceremonies, 
leading  to  the  loss  of  many  hundreds  of 
lives,  and  the  callousness  of  Nicholas  on 
this  occasion  rather  shocked  a  good  manjr 
foreign  observers. 

Meanwhile  the  young  Czar  had  been 
married  on  Nov.  27,  1894,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  accession,  to  the  Princess  Alixe 
of  Hesse,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexandra 
Feodorovna  on  her  entry  into  the  Russian 
Church.  This  Princess,  who  speedily 
found  herself  very  uncomfortable  in  Russia, 
and  was  always  of  strongly  pro-German 
sympathies,  was  one  of  the  great  influences 
in  the  life  of  Nicholas,  tho  their  existence 
together  was  anything  but  happy;  and 
much  of  the  reaction  toward  a  Byzantine 
autocracy  of  his  later  years,  as  well  as  the 
backing  and  filling  in  the  present  war, 
which  finally  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne,  was  attributed  to  her. 

Robert  Crozier  Long  saw  Nicholas  II. 
three  times,  and  each  glimpse  of  the  Czar 
was  at  a  period  that  marked  a  turning- 
point  in  his  career.  The  first  time  Nicholas 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power;  the  next 
was  on  the  day  that  he  surrendered  un- 
willingly a  small  part  of  his  autocratic 
power  as  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and 


In  May,  1906,  the  writer  witnessed  the 
opening  of  the  first  Duma  in  the  Winter 
Palace,  a  concession  that  had  been  forced 
out  of  the  Czar  by  the  general  strike  of 
the  preceding  October,  after  the  ruler  had 
tried  vainly  to  "put  over"  a  Consultative 
Duma.  It  was  a  dramatic  scene  as  thus 
described  in  The  Post,  altho  Nicholas 
played  the  distasteful  part  with  dignity : 

The  old  and  new  Russians  faced  one 
another.  To  his  right,  stretching  down  the 
whole  hall  were  the  adherents  of  the  old  re- 
gime— several  hundred  courtiers,  ministers 
and  ex-ministers,  councilors  of  state,  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  all  in  gorgeous  gold- 
braided  uniforms  or  varicolored  costumes 
from  the  "Moscow  period,"  with  the  charac- 
teristic beaded  head-dress ;  and  facing  them 
to  the  Czar's  left  were  the  new  Duma 
members.  A  few  of  these,  from  the  con- 
servative parties,  came  in  evening  dress  and 
a  good  many  in  morning  dress;  but  the 
vast  majority  were  in  peasant  armiaks, 
or  blouses,  with  trousers  tucked  in  high, 
newly  oiled  boots,  the  smell  of  which  filled 
the  hall.  The  two  factions  glared  at  one 
another.  The  Czar  came  into  the  hall 
long  after  all  were  assembled,  read  the 
document  convoking  the  Duma,  in  which 
the  members  were  described  as  Russia's 
"best  people,"  and  then  with  the  Dowager 
Empress  and  the  young  Empress,  each  on 
one  arm,  walked  between  the  two  rows  of 
spectators  and  disappeared. 

In  reading,  he  spoke  with  a  slow,  very 
clear  and  agreeable,  somewhat  drawling 
voice,  which  reminded  me  of  a  Moscow 
droshky  -  driver's.  He  looked  healthy 
and  extremely  young,  showed  no  sign  of 
the  chagrin  which  he  must  have  felt,  and 
was  entirely  self-possessed.  The  signifi- 
cant moment  of  the  ceremony  came  when 
the  reading  was  finished.  The  Duma  w  as 
in  an  ugly  temper.  The  five  hundred 
members  had  listened  glumly  and  dourly, 
some  of  them  demonstratively  turning 
away;  and  they  had  kept  silent  when  the 
address  ended.  The  courtiers,  with  whom 
cheering  is  not  etiquette,  also  kept  silence 
and  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  It  end- 
ed by  the  courtiers  breaking  out  into  a  loud 
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the  third  time  was  the  day  Nicholas  re- 
turned to  his  palace  prisoner  of  tin  resolu- 
tion. In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Evening   Pott  Mr.   Long  writes: 

The  first  sight  was  only  for  an  instant  in 
February,  1899.  This  was  an  ominous 
time  for  Nicholas's  future,  for  alter  con- 
vincing the  world  a  few  months  before  of 
his  progressive  intentions  by  suggesting 
the  Hague  Conference,  he  had  now  got  into 
a  bitter  domestic  struggle  by  attacks  on 
Liberalism  at  home  which  provoked  a 
revolt  in  the  universities  and  had  further 
just  made  his  lirst  serious  assault  upon  the 
constitution  of  Finland.  Preceded  by  a 
detachment  of  the  palace  cavalrymen, 
known  as  the  "Convoy  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty" — big,  black-bearded  men,  mostly 
Caucasus  Moslems — he  drove  in  an  open 
sledge  from  the  Morskaya  Street  into  the 
Nevsky  Prospect  on  his  way  to  the  Winter 
Palace.  Both  sides  of  the  street  were  lined 
with  soldiers,  and  there  were  the  usual 
spies  and  members  of  the  Okhrana 
(political  police)  whom  no  one  familiar 
with  Russia  ever  could  mistake.  Nicholas 
improved  much  in  appearance  in  later  life. 
He  was  then  extremely  thin,  unrepresenta- 
tive and  servile  in  appearance,  and  his  pale 
face  was  covered  with  pimples.  The  public 
paid  no  attention  to  his  progress;  there 
were  no  cheers  and,  naturally,  no  hoots. 
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Proper  Soles 
for  Children 

Neolin  Soles  are  so 
flexible  they  permit 
proper  growth  of 
young  feet.  More- 
over, they  are  very 
durable,  waterproof, 
quiet  and  will  not 
scratch  fine  floors 
or  furniture. 


Created  by  Science — to  be 
what  soles  ought  to  be.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere  for 
re-soling  and  half-soling. 
Always  marked :    fleolin 

See  displays  in  shop  windows 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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$390,000,000  for  New  Industrial  Buildings 

How  Much  for  Time? 


$390,000,000  for  steel,  concrete, 
brick,  stone,  lumber  and  other  mate- 
rials, plus  labor — this  amount  of  money 
will  be  spent  for  industrial  buildings 
during  1918. 

And  how  much  of  it  will  be  paid  for 
that  which  is  more  valuable  than  all 
materials — the  time  it  takes  to  put  the 
buildings  up? 

For  the  longer  the  time,  the  longer 
that  great  capital  will  be  deprived  of 
earning  power;  the  longer  that  labor 
will  be  tied  to  one  job;  the  longer  pro- 
duction will  be  deferred. 

Austin   Method  Makes    it  Necessary  to 
Think  in  Terms  of  Time 

The  Austin  Method  is  to  erect  a  complete,  substantial, 
permanent  factory-building  in  one-third  to  one-sixth  the 
time  it  used  to  take. 

The  Austin  Method  is  first,  to  assemble  all  the  essential 
materials  and  labor  in  record  time;  second,  to  proceed 
immediately  with  construction;  third,  to  have  no  lost 
motion  or  delays. 

A  concrete  example — In  22  working-days  from  date  of 
or  ler  the  Austin  Company  delivered  a  complete  building 
100  feet  wide,  400  feet  long  to  the  Dayton-Wright  Airplane 
Company.  This  building  is  a  substantial  steel  structure 
with  brick  exterior  which  conforms  in  architectural  detail 


to  its  surroundings.     It  is  the  type  of  building  that  would 
ordinarily  require  three  or  four  months  for  construction. 

Another  example  —  36  days  ahead  of  a  95-working-day 
contract,  the  Austin  Company  delivered  a  complete  crane- 
type  building  to  the  General  Electric  Company  at  West 
Everett,  Mass. 

An  aeroplane  plant  comprising  27  acres  of  floor  space 
—  all  under  one  roof — was  completed  and  delivered  in  90 
working-days. 

The  building  illustrated  on  these  pages  is  of  the  type 
that  is  regularly  built  in  60  working-days. 

These  are  examples  of  Austin  Standard  Construction. 
There  are  ten  Austin  Standard  types  ranging  from  light- 
manufacturing  and  storage  buildings  to  heavy-machine  and 
traneway  shops.  These  standards,  with  their  adaptations 
and  combinations,  are  all  subject  to  speedy  construction. 
They  have  been  found  to  cover  most  industrial  needs. 

Austin  Book  of  Buildings 

In  the  Austin  Book  of  Buildings  there  are  specific  facts 
of  interest  to  the  man  who  contemplates  the  building  of  an 
entire  plant  and  its  equipment,  or  a  single  industrial  build- 
ing, whether  of  the  light-manufacturing  type  or  the  heavy 
crane-equipped  kind  of  structure.  Copies  of  the  book  are 
gladly  sent  in  response  to  requests  written  on  business 
stationery. 

THE   AUSTIN   COMPANY 

Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

CLEVELAND 16113  Euclid  Avenue,  Eddy  4500 

NEW  YORK -         217  Broadway,  Barclay  8886 

PHILADELPHIA 1026  Bulletin  Bldg..  Spruce  1291 

WASHINGTON      -      -      -      -  1313  H  Street,  NAY.,  Franklin  6420 

INDIANAPOLIS        -      -      -       -    717  Merchants-  Bank  Bldg.,  M.  642* 

PITTSBURGH 493  Union  Arcade,  Grant  6071 

DETROIT 1430  Penobscot   Bldg..  Cherry  4466 

CHICAGO 437  People's  Gas  Bldg.,  Harrison  8360 

For  Foreign  Business:   American  Steel  Export  Company, 

Woolworth   Building,  New  Y'ork  (<9) 


***" 


This  type  ol  building  represents  Austin  Nos.  5,  •>  and  7  Standards,  built  in  t>0  working-days 

for  b.ea\  y  crane  operation. 


STANDARD 

FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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AUSTIN  METHOD 


There  are  ten  types  of  Austin  Standard 
Factory-Buildings.  With  their  unlimited 
adaptations  practically  all  industrial  re- 
quirements can  be  easily  met.  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3  can  be  delivered  in  30  working-days ; 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  10  in  60  working- 
days;  Nos.  8  and  9  in  slightly  longer  time. 


V- 


The  center  aisles  are  approximately  40  ft.  for  Xo.  5,  "0  ft.  for  No.  6,  60  ft.  for  Xo.  7.     The  two  side  aisles  in  each  standard  are  30  ft.  wide. 

These  standard  types  can  be  built  any  length  in  multiples  of  20  feet. 
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cheer.  A  few  Duma  members,  reaction- 
aries and  Octoberists,  joined  the  cheer.  The 
rest  continued  silent. 

The  Czar  reached  Tsarskoe  SelO,  a 
captive  of  the  revolution,  on  March  20, 
and  it  was  there  the  writer  in  The  Post  saw 
the  former  monarch  for  the  third  time. 
He  writes  of  his  visit: 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  arrival  I  re- 
turned with  a  member  of  the  British 
Legation  at  Stockholm  to  Tsarskoe  Selo, 
the  object  being  to  inquire  into  reports 
about  escape  plots  and  to  visit  the  grave  of 
Rasputin.  This  expedition  unexpectedly 
ended  inside,  or  rather  under,  Nicholas's 
palace  prison.  On  the  way  to  Rasputin's 
grave,  which  lies  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine 
immediately  outside  the  palace  park-railing, 
at  a  spot  chosen  by  the  P^mpress,  we  were 
stopt  by  soldiers,  who,  as  our  passports 
lacked  an  imaginary  "stamp  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,"  insisted  on  bring- 
ing us  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  whose  quar- 
ters were  under  the  palace.  All  the  main 
gates  to  the  palace  park  were  closed  and 
guarded,  and  a  so-called  kitchen  entrance, 
which  is  really  a  complex  of  small  buildings, 
then  occupied  by  the  Czar's  guards,  was 
the  only  way  in. 

Leaning  over  a  rail  and  joking  about 
the  Czar  as  the  "little  man"  with  the 
slovenly  revolutionary  soldiers  were  court 
lackeys,  almost  hereditary  servants  of  the 
dynasty,  in  the  usual  cloth-of-gold  uni- 
form with  black  eagles.  Nobody  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  Nicholas.  The  soldiers 
announced  us  to  an  orderly  as  "two  French 
gentlemen  who  had  been  asking  indiscreet 
questions  about  the  ex-Czar,"  and  then 
brought  us  through  a  tunnel  running  par- 
allel to  the  palace  facade,  lighted  at  first 
from  skylights,  but  afterward,  where  it  ran 
under  the  palace  proper,  by  electricity. 
Here  we  saw  something  of  the  famous 
mechanical  precautions  for  a  Czar's  safety 
which,  in  forms  not  very  like  the  reality, 
play  parts  in  so  many  sensational  novels. 

The  gallery,  which  seemed  to  us  endless, 
was  arched  and  painted  a  dull  gray  color, 
and  was  about  eight  feet  in  height.  There 
was  a  transverse  gallery  of  similar  kind 
about  every  dozen  yards,  and  we  passed 
about  four  such  galleries  before  turning  to 
the  right  to  reach  the  room  of  the  officer 
of  the  day.  Along  the  walls  of  all  galleries 
were  pipes  and  wires,  most  of  which  were 
probably  water-conduits  and  electric  wires; 
but  in  the  longitudinal  gallery  was  also  a 
continuous  brown  wooden  box,  with  glass 
windows,  showing  only  brass  knobs  at 
varying  distances.  In  all  these  galleries 
are  only  a  few  doors,  mostly  iron-bound 
and  without  anything  to  show  what  is 
inside,  but  one  was  marked  "The  Servants 
of  the  Most  August  Children,"  and  the 
other  "Guard  Officer  of  the  Day."  On  the 
iron-bound  doors  were  boxes  that  might 
have  contained  telephone  apparatus,  but 
as  there  could  be  no  meaning  in  so  many 
telephones,  we  concluded  that  this  was  part 
of  the  general  signaling  and  security  ap- 
paratus.    This,  in  fact,  was  so. 

From  the  officer  of  the  day  and  from 
other  Tsarskoe  Selo  experts  I  learned  a 
good  deal  about  this  mechanical  security 
system.  The  officer  Of  the  day  declared 
that  all  the  boxlike  constructions  and  some 
of  the  wires  were  connected  into  a  gran- 
diose system,  but  that  this  system  was 
largely  sham,  devised  in  order  to  run  up 
bills  and  to  impress  the  Czar  with  the 
laudable  zeal  of  his  friends  in  his  protection. 
Tlie  palace  commandant  stated  I  hat  shortly 
before   the   revolution    the  Czar,  frightened 

for  his  safety,  himself  visited  the  tunnel, 


asked  questions,  and  examined  the  ap- 
paratus, and  that  as  he  did  not  under- 
stand technical  matters  he  was  much 
imprest  by  the  different  costly  ingenuities 
which  in  no  way  contributed  to  his  safety. 
Here  there  was  a  close  parallel  with  the  spy 
system  of  the  Okhrana,  which  was  also 
three-fourths  sham — a  device  for  getting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  police-agents 
who  were  themselves  the  worst  criminals  in 
the  Empire,  and  for  impressing  the  Czar 
with  the  industry  of  his  protectors. 


THE  NEW  CAVALRY  OF  THE  SKIES 


PIGHTY  of  them!  Think  of  it! 
■*— '  "Can't  you  picture  them  over  the 
valley  of  the  Oise  coming  slantwise  down 
out  of  the  clouds  at  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  and  rushing  over  the  heads 
of  the  German  troops" — sometimes  only 
thirty  feet  above  them — "pouring  bombs 
and  machine-gun  fire  into  them,  killing 
them  like  rats  in  a  trap,  blocking  the  roads 
with  smashed  wagons,  dead  horses,  upside- 
down  camions,  turning  the  victorious 
advance  into  a  panic !  And  then  off  again, 
away  off,  at  a  furious  speed  up  among  the 
clouds,  before  the  Germans  could  even  get 
out  their  machine  guns  to  fire  on  them." 
This  is  all  the  more  thrilling  when  we 
remember  that  this  "victorious  advance" 
means  that  the  German  column  was  march- 
ing down  the  Oise  Valley  in  the  great  gap 
between  the  Allied  armies,  "without  a 
thing  between  them  and  Paris  for  a  while 
but  those  hair-raising  cavalrymen  of  the 
air."  And  the  fliers  alone  in  that  marvel- 
ous charge  decimated  the  German  column 
and  routed  its  march,  says  Cecil  I.  Dor- 
rian,  the  staff  correspondent  in  France  of 
the  Newark  Evening  News.  This  group- 
fighting  is  an  important  phase  of  the  new 
strategy  of  aerial  warfare  which  has 
emerged  from  "a  whirl  of  possibilities  and 
of  individual  exploits."  The  growth  has 
been  a  sudden  one,  and  Mr.  Dorrian  sum- 
marizes its  results  thus: 

Perhaps  an  outline  of  some  of  the  new 
strategy  of  the  air,  taken  from  staff  note- 
books, may  now  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
censor  and  go,  for  the  first  time,  I  think, 
into  print. 

Instead  of  a  machine  of  any  type  going  up 
to  do  any  kind  of  work  according  to  the  need 
of  the  moment  or  the  initiative  of  the  flier, 
as  used  to  be  the  case,  air  warfare  is  now 
divided  into  three  well-defined  branches, 
and  for  each  the  airmen  are  specially 
trained  and  the  machines  they  use  are 
specially  adapted. 

The  three  branches  of  air-work  are:  1. 
Fighting.     2.  Observation.     .1.  Bombing. 

The  task  of  the  fighter  is  to  clear  the 
skies  of  enemies.  This  is  so  as  to  achieve 
two  things,  first,  so  that  the  German  can 
not  see  what  is  K()i".ur  on  behind  0U»  lines, 
and  secondly,  so  that  he  may  not  disturb 
our  observation-machines  from  carrying 
on  their  work.  The  fighter  uses  the  fastest. 
lightest  machine  that  can  be  made  for 
him.  In  the  French  Arnn  this  is  now  the 
famous  Spad  one-seater  that  Hies  at  a 
speed  of  about  120  miles  an  hour.  The 
qualities  required  of  the  fighting  airman 
are,  above  all.  a  good  eye  and  fearless  skill 

in  managing  his  machine,     He  must  lie  a 

crack  shot  and  an  expert   acrobat.     Fight- 


ers now  fly  in  companies  of  from  seven  to 
ten  machines,  grouped  in  a  formation  that 
might  be  called  a  "bird  patrol."  The 
leader  flies  in  front  and  his  men  fly  two 
abreast  behind  him  in  lines  not  quite 
parallel,  but  a  little  wider  at  the  rear  of  the 
formation  than  at  the  head,  each  pair 
flying  at  a  slightly  higher  altitude  than  the 
two  in  front.  Other  formations  are  used, 
but  this  is  the  most  picturesque  of  them. 

The  sky  is  held  at  three  altitudes  by 
these  fighting  patrols.  One  level  of  them 
stays  at  about  15,000  feet  and  above.  A 
middle  stratum  of  them  stays  at  about 
6,000  feet.  The  lowest  stratum  flies  at 
3,000  feet  and  under.  The  functions  of 
these  three  sets  of  fighters  are  different. 
The  task  of  the  two  upper  patrols  is  to  clean 
the  skies  of  Germans.  The  lower  patrol 
has  as  its  special  mission  the  immediate 
protection  of  our  observation  planes  and 
balloons  from  German  planes;  and,  as  an 
added  function,  that  of  suddenly  forming 
flying  columns  of  attack  and  swooping 
down  on  advancing  German  infantry. 
Thus  they  are  the  air  cavalry  of  these  new 
days  of  war,  and  wild  work  they  have 
lately  been  doing  among  the  densely 
packed  columns  advancing  to  make  Luden- 
dorff 's  celebrated  mass  attacks  on  our  lines. 

Up  in  the  skies,  the  flying  battles  be- 
tween Liberty  and  the  great  god  Pan- 
Boche  are  now  contests  between  opposing 
teams  instead  of  single-combatant  tourna- 
ments as  they  were  until  recently.  A 
patrol  of  Allied  fliers  meeting  a  Boche 
patrol  engages  in  a  series  of  maneuvers 
directed  by  the  wing  signals  of  the  patrol 
leader,  the  object  of  which  is  to  detach 
enemy  planes  from  the  main  body  of  their 
patrol  so  that  the  leader  may  engage  and 
down  them. 

Not  content  with  these  general  observa- 
tions, Mr.  Dorrian  whisks  his  reader  up  with 
him  right  into  the  breathlessness  of  battle: 

Imagination  mounts  to  the  scene  and 
follows  the  difficult  maneuvers.  What 
is  it  like  to  lead  a  flying  party  across  space 
15,000  feet  above  ground  hunting  enemies 
on  whose  wings  you  were  sure  you  saw 
the  sunlight  flash  a  minute  ago?  You  set 
your  wings  and  you  set  them  back,  and 
your  followers  understand  from  this  sign- 
language  that  you  are  telling  them  you 
see  enemies  and  are  going  for  them.  They 
set  wing  and  follow.  You  hold  the  course 
true  while  your  eye  tries  to  see  that  glinting 
wing  again.  You  and  your  little  lot 
plunge  into  a  cloud  in  close  flying  order 
and  when  you  emerge  from  it  into  the  sun, 
there  is  the  Boche  party  in  full  view. 

What  time  is  there  to  think?  At  the 
same  moment  they  see  you,  and  they 
sweep  around  and  head  for  you.  Now, 
you're  the  captain  of  the  team  and  the 
fliers  behind  are  waiting  for  your  orders. 
Lib4  or  death  for  them  whether  you  say 
right  or  not.  You  Hash  your  wings.  They 
understand.  And  together  you  go  singing 
across  space  to  down  Beelzebub  and  his 
angels — all  of  them  branded  with  the 
black  cross! 

Ybll  single  out  the  leader  for  yourself, 
perhaps,  and  you  *'win<r"  your  men  to 
keep  the  rest  from  interfering.  They 
circle  around  ami  plunge  into  the  patrol. 
Tlie  roar  of  the  planes  is  scattered  by  the 
crackle  of  machine-gun  voices.  Spad  and 
Albatross  circle  around  and  o\  er  and  under 
each  other  like  hawks  in  a  fury.  You 
sweep  past  your  Bocht  and  pour  shot 
toward  him.  He  drops.  You  wheel  and 
follow,  and  he  SWOOpfi  up  at  you  from 
beneath.  You  climb,  tip  sidi\\a\-,  and 
fall.  As  you  fall  you  pour  bullets  at  him. 
He    dives!      Have    you    got    him?      You 
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Making  Every  Wheel  Count 


Touring  car — town  car — 
runabout — roadster.  Every 
one  has  a  duty  to  perform  in 
keeping  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try turning. 

Every  passenger  that  you 
pick  up  from  the  corner  crowd 
and  load  into  the  empty  seats 
of  your  car  means  a  little 
traffic  relief — another  worker 
to  his  job  on  time,  or  one  more 
toiler  home  a  little  less  tired. 

Every  wheel  must  count 
today,  and  the  wheels  under 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motor-cars  are  already  busy 
helping  out  the  transportation 
problems  of  city  and  country. 

They  are  helping  to  sell 
more  goods  with  fewer  sales- 


men; to  take  care  of  more 
patients  with  fewer  doctors 
and  nurses;  to  get  workers 
from  home  to  office  or  factory 
and  back  again  more  quickly 
and  give  them  fresh  air  and 
recreation  at  the  same  time. 

They  carry  the  wounded 
from  the  battle-field  to  the 
hospital,  they  help  to  move 
troops  and  rush  officers  from 
headquarters  to  the  front. 

Wherever  you  turn  at  home 
or  abroad  you  find  the  auto- 
mobile listed  among  the  time 
savers. 

And  never  was  time  worth  so 
much  as  in  thispresentyearof  1918. 

See  to  it  that  your  car  does  its 
part. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  .BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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"See  How  Simply  It's  Built 


There  are  no  bevel  gears  in  the 
Parrett  Tractor.  The  power  of  this 
strong,  sturdy  Buda  motor  is  de- 
livered by  direct  drive  to  the  belt 
pulley  and  with  but  one  gear  to  the 
wheels  whether  the  tractor  is  run- 
ning on  high  or  low  gear. 

This  elimination  of  power-consum- 
ing parts  spells  "ECONOMY"  in 
big  letters.  The  maximum  power 
of  the  engine  is  delivered  to  draw- 
bar or  belt  with  the  minimum  con- 
sumption of  fuel. 

Furthermore,  this  simple  gearing 
in  the  Parrett  Tractor  is  made  of 
heat  treated,  hardened,  cut  steel 
with  shafts  mounted  on  high-grade, 
anti-friction  bearings.  This  still 
further  reduces  the  friction  loss 
of  power. 

But  the  cost  is  even  further  reduced  by 
the  use  of  a  sensitive  governor  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  use  more  than 
enough  fuel  to  accomplish  the  work  in  hand. 

No  wonder  that  for  six  years  the  Parrett 
has  proved  such  a  decided  success  with 
farm  owners  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Pa.iwtt  12-25  Tractor  pulls  throe  plows 
under  ordinary  conditions  and  will  accom- 
plish belt  work  equal  to  running  a  20-in. 
to  24-in.  separator.  The  Parrett  Booklet 
contains  information  which  you  ought  to 
have.     Write  for  it. 


Parrett  Tractor   Co. 

417  Fisher  Building 
Chicago,  111. 


PARRETT 
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can't  be  sure.  You  put  your  nose  down 
and  dive  after  him.  Two  thousand  feet 
you  go  spinning  to  earth  in  a  dizzy  whirl. 
But  your  hand  is  like  steel  on  the  "broom- 
stick." You  think  the  Boche  is  trying  to 
fool  you,  and  you  have  the  right  hunch. 
Suddenly  he  flattens  out  and  scuds  off, 
disappearing  in  a  billow  of  mist.  But 
you  got  his  direction  and  you  bring  up  right 
over  him.  Passing  him  on  an  arc  like  the 
curve  of  Niagara  just  going  over  the  ledge, 
you  pepper  him  again.  Flash!  His  tank 
flames.  The  wings  catch.  His  machine 
lurches  over  and  plunges.  You  circle 
around  and  watch  the  flames  and  smoke 
growing  smaller  and  smaller.  Finally  you 
see  them  meet  the  ground,  and  when  the 
smoke  clears  you  see  a  little  black  heap 
lying  still. 

One  more  star  on  your  score-card! 
You  look  around  for  your  patrol  and  gather 
them  together.  What  is  left  of  the  Boches 
is  Avinging  off.  You  set  your  course  and 
slant  down  toward  home. 

Next  day  your  adventure  is  referred 
to  in  the  world's  news  in  the  following 
lengthy  and  thrilling  description:  "Lieu- 
tenant   downed  his  sixth  enemy  plane 

yesterday."  But  your  satisfaction  is  in 
knowing  that,  thanks  to  your  afternoon's 
job,  the  observation  over  our  lines  has  not 
been  interrupted  in  its  vital  work.  Even- 
thing  depends  on  that. 

The  second  phase  of  air-fighting  is,  we 
are  told,  varied  and  extremely  difficult,  but 
absorbing.  The  observation  plane  is  "the 
eyes  of  the  Army,"  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
old-time  post  on  a  handy  hill  or  mountain. 
The  writer  goes  into  interesting  detail: 

The  task  of  the  second  category  of 
aeroplane,  the  observation  plane,  is  varied 
and  extremely  difficult — but  absorbing. 
The  observers  are  the  eyes  of  the  general. 
In  fact,  they  are  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
Army.  What  a  hill  or  a  mountain  used  to 
be  in  warfare  the  observation  plane  now  is. 
Only  how  much  more  they  can  do  than  a 
hill  can! 

Observation  work  is  divided  into  three 
different  branches:  One — Regulating  ar- 
tillery-fire. Two — Watching  enemy  move- 
ments and  photographing  over  enemy  lines. 
Three — Patrol ing  over  our  own  front  lines 
and,  during  battles  in  the  open,  keeping 
the  general  informed  as  to  exactly  where  the 
front  line  has  advanced  or  retreated  to  on, 
all  points  of  the  Front. 

The  machines  considered  the  best  for  this 
work  in  the  French  Army  are  the  Breguet 
and  the  Salmson  two-seater*.  They  carry 
pilot  and  observer  and  are  armed  for  defense. 
Their  speed  is  about  110  miles  an  hour. 

While  the  French  fighting  airmen  are, 
curiously  enough,  largely  recruited  from 
the  cavalry,  the  observers  are  for  the  most 
part  ex-artillerymen.  This  last  is  a  not 
unnatural  result  of  the  fart  thai  the  air- 
observer's  principal  work  at  first  was  the 
regulation  of  artillery-fire,  and  such  work 
made  the  training  these  men  had  received 
in  the  artillery  particularly  valuable,  if  not 
indispensable. 

The  artillery-regulator  usually  now  cir- 
cles over  the  batteries  whose  work  he  is 
directing.  In  the  earlier  days,  in  his  oxer- 
zeal,  he  thought  he  had  to  fly  over  the 
country  on  which  our  shells  were  bursting. 
Hut  he  lias  discovered  thai  he  can  see  and 
control  the  situation  even  better  from  afar. 

His  map  of  the  enemy  territory  is  ruled 
Off     into     small  -  lettered     and     numbered 

squares,  and  as  he  sees  where  the  battery's 

shells  are  falling  he  taps  his  wireless:    "A 

point  more  to  the  right."   "Falling  short." 

Perhaps,  as  he  Bails  above  his  battery 
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AWAR  MESSAGE 


TO  WHITE  TRUCK  OWNERS 


THE  use  and  demand  for  White  Trucks  in  war 
service  by  both  the  United  States  and  French 
armies  has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  seriously 
affect  deliveries  of  commercial  units  until  production 
at  the  factory  overtakes  urgent  military  needs. 

While  this  will  delay  the  immediate  filling  of  com- 
mercial orders,  there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the 
making  and  distributing  of  parts,  which  will  continue 

to  be  supplied  as  promptly  and  as  abundantly  as  ever. 
White  Service  will  efficiently  provide  for  the  many 
thousands  of  White  Trucks  operating  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  company  makes  this  public  explanation  for  the 
assurance  and  protection  of  its  innumerable  customers 
and  prospective  customers,  in  the  confident  belief 
that  they  will  recognize  and  approve  a  course  of  action 
which  puts  the  national  welfare  first. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


\ 


\ 
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How  efficient  headlighting  protects  you 


EFFICIENT  headlighting  is  more  than  bare 
compliance  with  law  —  more  than  mere 
elimination  of  dazzling  rays. 

Safe  night-driving  requires  long  range,  both 
on  crowded  highways  and  on  strange  country 
roads.  Safe  night-driving  means  adequate  vision 
at  all  times  of  the  year  —  on  clear  nights,  or  in 
snow,  fog,  dust  or  rain. 

What  determines  efficiency 

Ordinary  diffusing  and  prismatic  lenses  waste 
the  light — either  by  scattering  it  in  all  directions, 
or  by  dumping  it  directly  in  front  of  the  car. 

Noviol  Conaphores  comply  with  all  head- 
light laws,  but  in  so  doing  they  never  waste 
light  nor  sacrifice  range.  The  broad-spreading 
Conaphore  beams  are  projected  far  down  the 
road,  as  the  famous  Double  Target  test  so  con- 
clusively proves. 

The  same  unique  properties  which  have 
established  Noviol  as  the  only  glass  that  subdues 
glare  and  gives  maximum  range  of  vision  in  the 
goggles  of  an  aviator  or  of  a  lookout  at  sea,  make 
Noviol  ideal  for  headlight  service. 

Why  Noviol  light  is  necessary 

If  you  have  ever  driven  through  fog,  dust  or 
miow  with  Noviol  headlights,  you  know  how  the 


annoj'ing  "back-glare"  is  eliminated,  and  how  dis- 
tinctly you  can  see  ahead  in  spite  of  the  weather. 
Noviol  headlights,  with  their  unique  yellow- 
tint,  flash  a  sure  signal  of  safety  and  courtesy — 
more  than  that,  the  soft  mellow  light  is  always 
easy  on  your  eyes,  and  easy  for  your  eye  to 
follow. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  motorists  know 
that  Conaphores  mean  safety  and  comfort  on  the 
highways,  just  as  Corning  signal  glass  protects 
every  great  railroad  of  the  country.  They  know 
that  the  same  famous  laboratories  which  have 
developed  Pyrex  Glass  baking  ware,  Pyrex 
chemical  ware,  Corning  thermometer  tubing, 
Nonex  lantern  globes,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
technical  glass  products,  have  solved  the  problem 
of  efficient  headlighting. 


Retail  Prices  (per  pair) 

Sizes 

5      to    6  J^  inches  inclusive. 

7      to    8^2  inches  inclusive. 

8%  to  10  inches  inclusive. 
10^  to  1 1 '  2  inches  inclusive. 
Prices  west  of  Rockv  Mountains 


Noviol  Clear 
Glass  Glass 
..$2. 40... $1.60 
. .  3;"0...  2. SO 
. .  4. SO...  3.00 
. .  6.00...  4.00 
5c  more  per  pair 


Sizes  vary  by  steps  of  J  £  inch  above  i'i1  _>  inch  size 

Conaphore  Sales  Division 
Edward  a.  Cassidy  Co..  Mgrs. 

276  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


NO  GLARE 
RANGE  500  FT 


©NAPHORE 


PIERCES  FOG 
AND  DUST 


Corning   Glass   Works    World's  Largest   Manufacturers  of  Technical   Glass 
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at  dawn,  he  sees  faintly  like  a  morning 
mist  over  a  distant  road  a  drift  of  dust — 
enemy  troops  on  the  march?  or  a  m  \v 
limber  of  artillery  moving  up?  He  signals 
below,  and  four  or  five  minutes  later  shells 
are  falling  on  that  suspicious  point  of  the 
road  miles  away. 

Wireless  is  not  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  plane  and  the 
ground.  For  great  precision  the  airman 
sometimes  makes  a  mark  on  a  map,  puts 
the  map  in  a  metal  tube,  and  attaching  a 
white  kite-tail  [to  the  tube  so  that  its  fall 
will  be  seen,  he  lets  it  drop.  This  is  called 
a  message  leste.  The  men  of  the  battery, 
for  their  part,  arrange  white  panels  on  the 
ground  and  the  airman  reads  their  design 
with  understanding.  Sun-flash  signals  are 
also  used.  , 

Much  cheerful  persiflage  and  joshing 
pass  between  the  flier  and  his  friends 
below  by  means  of  their  various  sign- 
languages,  and  in  the  French  service — 
remembering  human  nature,  as  the  French 
have  a  way  of  doing — the  conviction  reigns 
that  much  better  work  is  done  by  a  battery 
over  whom  is  faithfully  circling  a  flier 
whom  they  all  know  and  like,  whose  judg- 
ment they  trust,  and  who  knows  them  and 
the  guns  all  by  their  first  names.  In  these 
cases  they  arrange  special  signals  of  their 
own,  often  of  a  choice  and  graphic  brevity 
and  significance. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the 
most  difficult  and  delicate  job  of  all  falls 
to  the  observer  who  flies  over  enemy 
territory  to  make  out  what  the  Boche  is 
up  to  and  to  record  the  results  of  his 
scrutiny.    His  duties  are  to  photograph 

the  enemy's  country  to  find  out  all 
his  defensive  positions  and  his  possible 
offensive  preparations,  all  his  camps  and 
concentration  points,  communications, 
storehouses,  etc.  Often  on  his  judgment 
an  enormous  responsibility  rests,  for,  as 
he  is  the  one  who  sees  the  enemy,  the 
general  has  to  rely  on  his  interpretation  of 
what  he  sees.  He  must,  therefore,  be  an 
all-around  soldier,  who  understands  all 
arms  and  is  conversant  with  all  the  signs 
and  meanings  of  modern  war. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  ob- 
server's wireless  tap-tapping  at  head- 
quarters— "I  think  an  attack  imminent 
at  Point  B" — has  saved  the  day,  and  there 
have  also  been  occasions  when  his  decision 
as  to  whether  an  attack  were  a  real  one  or 
a  feint  meant  everything  for  the  safety  of 
our  line. 

One  of  the  newest  arts  in  the  war, 
incidentally,  is  the  reading  of  aerial 
photography.  Little  would  the  unini- 
tiated suspect,  from  looking  at  a  simple 
picture  of  the  Boche  lines,  the  secrets  that 
it  can  now  be  made  to  give  up.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  key  to  the  Assyrian  cunei- 
form did  not  open  up  a  greater  treasure 
of  information  than  the  slow  discovery  of 
how  to  read  these  air-photos. 

When  an  attack  is  launched  by  our 
Army,  the  work  of  the  third  branch  of 
observation,  patrolling  our  own  front, 
comes  in  for  the  most  important  role: 

Are  we  attacking?  Our  general,  then, 
wants  to  know  how  far  our  men  have 
reached  at  each  point  along  the  battle- 
field. "Where  are  my  men  at  Coucy?"  he 
may  wireless  to  the  commanding  plane  of 
an  observation  squadron.  The  commander 
signals  his  squadron  and  together  they 
coast  up  and  down,  over  forest  and  stream, 
watching  closely  a  group  of  moving  specks 
descending  the  side  of   a  ravine,  another 


picking  their  way  cautiously  from  one  shell- 
pit  to  the  next,  perhaps  toward  a  machine- 
gun  emplacement  that  the  observer  knows 
is  located  in  a  knoll  not  far  away.  At 
another  point  he  sees  puffs  of  smoke  and 
running  iigures  in  and  near  a  trench  that 
until  this  morning  formed  part  of  the 
German  positions.  A  figure  falls  here  and 
there  and  does  not  move  again.  The  ob- 
6T,  as  he  watches,  taps  his  wireless. 
"Our  men  descending  ravine  at  Coucy, 
have  entered  German  lines  at  Point  C,  are 
bombing  enemy  out  of  his  dugouts;  about 
twenty-five  men  crossing  field  by  Farm 
Al,  are  now  in  shell-hole,  leveling  their 
machine  guns  at  German  gun  emplace- 
ment 3B " 

The  message  suddenly  breaks  off  and 
the  general  waits  anxiously  for  the  buzz- 
buzz  of  the  wireless  to  begin  again.  The 
observer's  finger  stopt,  poised  over  the 
key,  as  he  saw  a  splash  of  earth  and  a 
column  of  smoke  burst  right  near  the  men 
hiding  in  the  shell-hole.  He  turns  his 
machine  and  watches.  In  a  minute 
another  shell  bursts  near  them,  and  a 
minute  later  another.  "Pretty  hot,"  he 
mutters  to  himself.  The  general  is  waiting. 
The  observer  is  about  to  continue  his 
message  when  he  sees  gray  figures  emerge 
from  behind  the  German  gun-knoll.  At 
the  same  moment  he  sees  a  white  plaque 
placed  on  the  ground  by  our  men  in  the 
shell-hole.  A  similar  white  plaque  appears 
on  the  ground  under  the  trees  by  the 
ravine.  The  observer  sees  them  and 
understands.  Instantly  he  taps  his  wire- 
less key  again,  "Men  in  shell-hole  by 
Farm  Al  signaling  me  for  reenforcements, 
also  a  party  in  Coucy  Wood;  Germans 
making  counter-attacks  and  shelling  them 
with  exact  range." 

What  strange  feelings  stir  the  aerial 
observer  as  he  sails  above  the  battle, 
watching  the  little  groups  of  his  comrades, 
often  his  friends,  carrying  through  the 
hours  of  their  bitter  adventure  below,  while 
he  sails,  must  sail,  in  the  Arcadian  quiet 
and  sunlight  of  the  upper  air. 

Not  for  long!  His  work  is  too  terribly 
important,  too  wholly  indispensable,  to 
hope  that  he  will  be  left  long  in  peace  to 
carry  it  out.  He  must  watch  not  only  the 
absorbing  thing  that  is  going  on  far  be- 
neath. He  must  watch  the  air.  Presently 
he  sees  something  there  to  concern  him, 
too,  for  he  has  detected  the  glint  of  enemy 
hawks  swooping  on  him.  He  signals  his 
faithful  bodyguard  and  they  range  them- 
selves out  between  him  and  the  oncoming 
threat.  The  observer  can  not  engage  in  this 
affair  unless  he  has  to  defend  himself. 
Nothing  must  distract  his  attention  from  a 
single  move  on  the  great  chessboard 
beneath. 

Imagine  the  concentration  it  takes. 
Or  is  there  any  such  thing  as  imagining 
it  without  living  through  it? 

The  enemy  machines  may  be  chased 
off,  or  one  or  two  of  them  may  even  pene- 
trate the  protecting  shield  and  get  at  the 
main  observer.  He  must  then  swoop  and 
dodge  and  play  for  a  chance  to  pour  the  bul- 
lets of  his  defense  guns  into  the  disturber. 

Enemies,  however,  are  not  the  only 
hindrance  to  the  observer's  task.  There 
are  clouds  and  the  mists.  He  must  not 
let  them  sail  between  him  and  his  view. 
He  must  outmaneuver  them,  sail  below 
them,  and  dodge  around  them.  Some- 
times they  are  obviously  on  the  side  of 
Fritz  and  are  obeying  the  celestial  orders 
of  the  Boche' s  Gott,  for  they  will  bank  them- 
selves thickly,  just  at  the  wrong  hour, 
between  the  airman  and  the  army  that  he 
is  benevolently  protecting  with  his  eyes. 
Sometimes    the    cloud -banks    are    riding 


[Instantly  with 

[RADIATOR  NEYERLEAK 

"Look  for  the  Sunburst  on  the  Can" 

You  can  stop  that  radiator  leak 
in  five  to  ten  minutes,  without 
tearing  down  the  radiator,  by 
simply  pouring  Liquid  Radi- 
ator Xeverleak  into  your 
radiator  and  letting  it  mix  with 
the  water.  It  makes  a  repair 
that  will  stand  up  under  all 
conditions,  just  as  good  and 
often  better  than  soldering. 

Radiator  Neverleak  automat- 
ically forms  a  hard,  insoluble 
coating  over  the  leak.  It  is 
guaranteed  not  to  clog  or  im- 
pair the  cooling  system  in 
any  way.  It  is  not  a  meal  or 
cement  but  a  liquid  which  stays 
in  solution  with  the  water, 
always  ready  to  stop  the  leak. 

Mends  Cracked 
Water  Jackets 

Radiator  Neverleak  is  so  effi- 
cient it  actually  heals  cracks  in 
water  jackets, — in  fact,  it  stops 
leaks  in  any  part  of  the  water 
circulation  system.  It  also 
tends  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  rust  and  scale. 

You  simply  can  not  afford  to  be 
■  without  it.  Think  of  the  saving 
in  time.  Think  of  making  a 
repair  in  a  few  minutes  with 
a  50c  or  75c  can  of  Radiator 
Neverleak — a  repair  that  would 
ordinarily  cost  you  from  $10 
to  $2  5 !  We  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion or  refund  your  money. 

Get  the  genuine  Radiator 
Neverleak  in  the  green  and 
yellow  can.  Ford 
size  50c — large 
size  75c.  "Look 
for  the  Sun- 
burst on  the 
Can." 


Made  by  "THE 
LIQUID  VENEER 
PEOPLE  "—a 
guarantee  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

Buffalo  Specialty 
Company 

398  Ellicott  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK" 
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Thnft 


Actual  photograph  of dual  36x6  Goodyear  S-V  Tire  equipment 
in  use  on  truck  unit  of  the  Andrews  Cartage  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


AKRON 


Copyright  1918,  by  The  Goodyear  iirt-&  Rubber  Co. 
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The  Solid  Tire 's  Best  Field 


r  ~^HR  two  major  types  of  Good- 
-■-  year  Truck  Tires — Pneumatic 
Cords  and  S-V  Solids — find  their 
greatest  usefulness  in  separate  and 
clearly  defined  classes  of  service. 

The  best  field  for  the  solid  tire  is  on 
trucks  operating  in  restricted  areas, 
carrying  coal,  sand,  lime,  cement 
and  similar  dense  and  heavy  loads. 

For  short  hauls,  through  congested 
traffic,  where  slow  speeds  are  neces- 
sary, the  solid  tire  unquestionably 
serves  economically  and  well. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  truck  tire 
employed  in  such  service  are  long 
tread  wear,  freedom  from  chipping 
and  cutting,  and  resistance  to  sepa- 
ration from  the  base. 

The  experience  of  users  shows  that 
Goodyear    S-Y    Solid  Truck   Tires 


embody  these  essentials  in  an  ex- 
treme degree. 

They  wear  long  and  persistently, 
defeat  ordinary  abrasion  and  dam- 
age, and  by  our  advanced  manufac- 
turing process  tire  and  base  are  fused 
into  an  almost  indissoluble  unit. 

The  best  proof  of  their  merit  is  their 
performance  in  actual  service,  where 
mileages  up  to  20,000  on  country 
routes  and  40,000  in  city  usage  are 
not  uncommon. 

Goodyear  S  -V  Solid  Truck  Tires  are 
subject  to  constant  and  intensive 
testing  under  our  own  auspices,  that 
no  opportunity  for  betterment  may 
pass  unimproved. 

This  affords  the  motor  truck  user 
yet  another  firm  assurance  of  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  he  buys. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rtbber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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only  one  hundred  feet  above  the  earth, 
and  there  were  times  during  a  recent 
battle  when  the  observers  flew  at  only 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  What  targets 
for  the  Boche  machine  guns! 


Bombing  is  the  third  branch  of  air- 
fighting  —  bombing  the  enemy's  lines, 
camps,  cantonments,  his  lines  of  com- 
munication, his  munitions-factories  and 
depots  far  behind  the  lines  and  even  in  Ger- 
many. Curiously  enough,  there  must  be  a 
day  plane  for  day  bombing  and  a  night 
plane  for  night  bombing,  we  are  told : 

For  day  bombing  more  speed  is  neces- 
sary and,  therefore,  in  the  French  service 
the  Brcguet  machines  are  much  used. 
They  carry  two  men  and  six  bombs,  the 
bombs  weighing  about  sixty  pounds  each. 

Night  bombing  is,  of  course,  preferred 
to  day  bombing,  because  it  can  be  carried 
out  with  so  much  less  interference  from 
the  enemy.  There  is  no  defense  against 
the  night  raider  except  a  strategically 
directed  barrage  of  anti-aircraft  gun-fire, 
and  such  batteries  of  guns  are  not  in  posi- 
tion in  many  places. 

The  machines  used  for  night  bombing 
are  such  as  the  famous  Voisin,  an  old 
machine  but  lately  fitted  with  a  new 
engine,  the  Caproni,  and  the  Handley- 
Page.  The  last-named,  a  British  machine, 
is  a  giant,  carrying  four  men  and  nearly 
a  ton  of  bombs.  It  weighs  five  tons  itself 
and  is  propelled  by  two  250-horse-power 
Rolls-Royce  engines.  According  to  the 
good  word  now  passing  around  among  the 
few  who  are  in  the  know,  we  are  soon  to 
have  a  much  bigger  and  faster  bombing- 
machine,  able  to  carry  a  much  heavier 
charge  of  explosives. 

In  bombing,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  flying 
warfare,  a  change  has  been  taking  place 
lately.  What  might  be  called  unity  of  the 
air-front  has  been  established.  Bombing 
attacks  on  a  huge  scale  have  been  carried 
out  by  squadrons  of  French  Breguets,  En- 
glish Handley-Pages,  and  Italian  Capronis 
flying  in  joint  maneuver. 

People  often  ask,  How  can  airmen  hit 
an  objective  with  a  bomb  when  they  fly  so 
high  above  it,  so  fast,  and  in  the  dark? 
The  answer  is  that  with  the  new  tactics 
of  sending  out  some  one  hundred  planes 
at  a  time,  all  letting  their  bombs  fall  on  a 
restricted  area,  the  whole  neighborhood  is 
laid  flat.  No  small  target  need  be  aimed 
at.  Every  thing  is  smashed.  These  are 
the  tactics  that  have  lately  been  so  effec- 
tively messing  up  the  German  preparations 
for  a  new  offensive.  It  will  probably  be 
some  weeks  at  least  before  we  know  (he  full 
facts  about  the  bombing  air-work  that  our 
planes  have  lately  been  doing  behind  the 
German  lines  and  its  effect,  but  we  know 
enough  to  gather  a  very  inspiring  vision  of 
what  we  can  do  in  this  line.  In  the  French 
air-service  alone,  from  March  21  to  April 
'.iO,  208  tons  of  explosives  were  dropt 
behind  tin  German  lines.    On  April  12,  the 

banner  day,  fifty  Ions  were  ilropt.  A  lew 
months  ago  to  drop  a  ton  and  a  half  on 
one  day  was  enough  to  make  a  record. 

As  tor  the  kind  of  men  who  must  do  this 
extraordinary  work  of  air-fighting,  an 
aviation  expert  of  the  French  stall'  who  has 
trained  American  fliers  told  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  particular  value  of  Amer- 
ican pilots: 

"  Flying  in  war  is  something  thai  everj 
one  can  not  do.  It  requires  special  qual- 
ities that  whittle  the  number  of  eligible 
men   down  to   a  narrow   margin.     A  man 


must  be  young  —  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  is  the  best  age.  He  should 
be  single,  as  it  is  a  well  -  known  fact 
that  the  responsibility  of  having  a  home 
and  family  usually  dulls  the  edge  of  his 
daring.  He  must  be  the  right  tempera- 
ment, and  with  the  steady  eye  and  nerve 
that  by  no  means  every  young  man  has  got. 
Finally,  and  this  is  a  delioate  matter,  he 
must  be  well  educated  and  of  fine  stuff. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  an  untrained 
mind,  a  clumsy  physique,  is  not  the  thing 
for  this  vastly  difficult  business.  It 
requires  great  initiative,  courage,  and  in- 
telligence. That  is  where  you  have  the 
great  advantage.  You  have  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men,  trained  university 
men,  for  instance — I  have  worked  with 
them  and  I  know  them — who  are  exactly 
the  right  stuff.  In  Europe,  frankly,  the 
right  material  for  the  flying  army  is 
limited,  and  as  the  war  in  the  air  expands 
the  difficulty  here  is  to  find  the  men  for  it. 

"France  has  given  a  great  many  men 
to  this  service,  most  of  them  from  among 
her  best,  and  she  has  lost  a  long  list  of 
expert  fliers.  The  growing  needs  of  an 
aviation  staff  increase  the  difficulties. 

"We  need  the  men.  You  have  them. 
We  have  the  means  of  training  them  in 
the  quickest  possible  way  right  here. 
Working  with  the  means  that  we  can  put 
at  your  service,  you  could  develop  a  great 
aviation  program  and  bring  it  to  life  at  the 
Front  in  six  months." 


WHY  SOLDIERS  WANT  WIGS,  SKIRTS, 

AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

IN  FRANCE 


CHIFFON  skirts,  yellow  wigs,  dress 
suits,  and  mandolins  are  among  the 
supplies  most  in  demand  by  the  American 
soldiers  in  France  just  now.  Since  the 
Government  is  very  busy  along  other 
lines,  the  National  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  trying  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  It  is  a  very  important  matter, 
insists  a  recent  bulletin  from  France,  for 
"no  soldier  can  fight  well  who  does  not  play 
well  when  he  is  not  fighting.  The  boys 
from  the  United  States  are  probably  the 
best-entertained  troops  in  the  world  just 
now,  because  they  have  learned  how  to 
entertain  themselves." 

The  New  York  Tribune  explains,  by 
dramatic  illustration,  just  where  the  use- 
fulness of  such  supplies  as  dress  suits,  skirts, 
wigs,  and  musical  instruments  comes  in: 

Not  long  ago  Base  Hospital  No.  Blank 
decided,  apropos  of  nothing,  to  go  into  the 
theater  business  for  one  night  only  and 
discovered,  upon  investigation,  that  all  of 
the  dramatic  lights  necessary  to  stage  a 
Complete  show  were  hidden  under  olive 
drab   somewhere   about   the   premises. 

The  director,  bred  in  that  celebrated 
dramatic  school,  Dartmouth  College, 
proved,  with  a  howling  success,  that  you 
have  only  to  scratch  an  American  soldier 
to  find  a  playwright,  a  scene-painter, 
an  orchestra-leader,  a  costume-designer,  or 
what  you  will. 

It  was  decided  that  there  must  be  a  play, 
a  real  play  with  scenery  and  costumes  and 
dialog    and     plot     and     everything,    for    at 

least  one  pari  of  tin'  program.     Did  any 

one  have  a  play  in  his  barrack  bag'.'  A 
canvass  was  hastily  held  which  yielded 
nothing  but  one  water-soaked  cop\  of 
"Macbeth,"  and  this  was  rejected  as  being 
a  littlu  too  elaborate  and  not  quite  80  lull 


of  sure-fire  laughs  as  the  occasiomseemed  to 
require. 

There  could  be  no  recourse  to  the 
familiar  custom  of  telephoning  Samuel 
French  &  Co.  to  send  up  twenty  short  and 
snappy  comedies  for  selection.  There  was 
no  way  for  it  but  to  detail  an  enlisted  man 
to  write  a  piece  at  once,  so  a  poor  wretch 
who  had  once  published  an  article  on  the 
decline  of  the  drama  was  obliged  for  his 
sins  to  retire  with  a  typewriter  and,  some 
time  between  retreat  and  taps,  come  forth 
with  the  Great  American  Play. 

He  did — thoughtfully  making  six  car- 
bon copies  while  he  was  about  it  so  they 
would  not  compel  him  to  type  the  parts  for 
distribution  among  the  cast.  Knowing 
that  there  were  many  dazzling  nurses  in 
the  hospital,  he  was  free  to  have  as  many 
feminine  figures  in  that  cast  as  his  heart 
desired.  Knowing  that  about  the  hardest 
thing  to  find  in  France  would  be  not  a  bowl 
of  sugar  but  a  suit  of  Kampurkut,  we- 
make-clothes-for-young-men  apparel,  he 
thoughtfully  made  the  male  characters  all 
soldiers  and,  just  to  give  the  story  a  special 
glow,  he  laid  the  scene  back  home  shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  peace. 

You  could  see  the  handsome  young 
sergeant  opening  up  once  more  the  apart- 
ment he  had  locked  behind  him  when  he 
went  off  to  war.  You  saw  him  renewing 
acquaintance  with  a  pair  of  silk  socks  and 
watched  him  studying  as  a  curiosity  a  copy 
of  a  New  York  newspaper  that  had  been 
left  at  the  door  the  day  he  shook  the  dust 
of  New  York  from  his  feet. 

"Why,  its  front  page  is  all  about  the 
Kaiser,"  he  mused:  "I  wonder  whatever 
became  of  him." 

The  question  of  a  star  was  quickly 
settled.  One  of  the  non-coms  had  played 
several  hundred  roles  as  a  preliminary  to 
enlisting,  and  stuffing  his  part  into  his 
pocket  he  was  able  to  memorize  it  as  he 
tore  about  the  countryside  on  an  ambu- 
lance. But  what  about  costumes?  After 
a  brief  silence  the  wardmaster  of  the  first 
surgical  ward  shyly  confest  what  he  had 
kept  dark  up  to  that  moment — that  in 
civil  life  he  had  been  a  Fifth  Avenue 
dressmaker. 

It  took  him  no  time  to  make  the  chosen 
nurses  look  like  the  society  women  in  a 
five-reel  "movie"  drama.  Fired  by  this 
example,  a  corporal  of  engineers,  enlisted 
as  a  carpenter,  admitted  that  he  had  been 
a  stage-hand  for  twenty-five  years  and 
knew  more  about  scenery  than  any  other 
living  man  except  the  night  watchman  of 
Cain's  storehouse  in  New  York. 

The  workmanlike  "center-door  fancy" 
set  he  then  proceeded  to  execute  out  of  some 
wood  and  canvas  substantiated  his  claim, 
which  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  when 
you  heard  him  slapping  the  ropes  on  the 
opening  night.  You  had  only  to  shut  your 
eyes  to  think  yourself  back  stage  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Chicago. 

It  all  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry.  It's 
not  safe  to  dally  with  rehearsals  in  the 
A.  E.  P.  Select  a  oasl  for  a  performance 
two  weeks  later  and  b\  that  time  your 
company  is  all  over  the  map  of  France. 
Select  S  p.m.  as  a  rehearsal  hour  and  you 
will  find  your  Leading  heavy  has  been  put 
on  night  duty  and  your  ingfituc  has  just 
been  isolated  in  charge   of  a  scarlet-fever 

shack.  Rehearsals  must  be  held  when 
chance  offers.  The  ambulane.  -driver  and 
his  orderly  can  go  Over  their  scene  together 
while  burning  up  the  local  highway;  the 
nurse  and  the  wardmaster  can  rehearse 
their  song  while  giving  an  car  irrigation 
at  night  if  the  patient  is  helpless.  ll 
had  to  be  that  way  this  time. 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  the  well-laid  plans 
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GMC  Trucks  Are  Helping 
Avert  a  Shortage  of  Fuel 


Today's  Short  Cut  Between  Supply  and  Demand 


TO  avert  a  threatened  coal 
shortage  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration must  keep  in  mo- 
tion the   transportation  facilities 
between  the  mines  and  the  bins 
of  consumers. 

As  in  so  many  lines  of  war-time 
industry,  transportation  is  the 
"neck  of  the  bottle"  between  coal 
production  and  consumption. 

In  this  distribution  scheme  GMC 
Trucks  are  taking  a  leading  part. 

With  the  Federal  zoning  system 
in  effect  short  haul  traffic  from 
the  mines  is  being  handled  in 
many  cases  by  GMC  Trucks. 

At  the  retail  coal  man's  end  of 
the  line  GMC  Trucks  are  meet- 
ing  the  added  delivery  demand 


occasioned  by  the  early -buying 
propaganda  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  more  than  200  lines  of  business 
GMC  Trucks  are  helping  in  the 
conservation  of  man  power  and 
speeding  up  the  transportation  of 
the  world's  products. 

In  every  kind  of  hauling  where 
GMC  Trucks  have  been  put  to 
work,  the  high  character  of  GMC 
construction  has  been  evident. 
Built  in  six  practical  sizes,  there  is 
a  GMC  Truck  to  suit  every  need. 

Every  GMC  is  road  tested. 

Let  Your  Next  Truck  Be  a   GMC 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Branches  and  Distributors  In  Principal  Cities 

(401) 
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Your 
Tires 


-Help  Conserve  Rubber 


IN  addition  to  economy  reasons  for  care 
in  the  handling  o£  tires  the  motorist 
today  faces  the  problem  of  a  shortage  in 
rubber  which  may  seriously  handicap 
the  running  of  his  car. 

The  rubber  situation  in  the  United  States 
is  not  yet  acute ;  the  seas  are  open  to  our 
merchant  marine,  but  war  needs  must  be 
served  first.  Since  the  war  it  has  been 
necessary  to  divert  ships  from  commercial 
activities  to  carry  supplies  and  troops  to 
Europe  and  the  present  outlook  points  to 
still  further  cut  in  supply. 

This  book,  "How  To  Increase  Tire  Mile- 
age," is  part  of  the  Firestone  contribution 
toward  helping,  car  owners  conserve  tires. 
It  will  help  you  &et  the  best  tire  service. 
It  is  the  combined  work  of  scientific  tire- 
builders  and  practical  drivers.  It  shows 
you  how  to  &et  out  of  the  tires  the  mileage 
that  has  been  built  into  them. 

We  are  not  content  merely  to  build  in 

Most  Miles  per  Dollar;  we  are  helping 

you  to  g,et  it  out.  This  book  will  be  of  g,reat 
service.   There  is  no  charge  for  your  copy. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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went  all  to  pieces  when  it  was  found  that 
neither  the  scenery  nor  the  audience  would 
fit  into  the  .mess-hall.  A  theater  must  be 
found  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was.  A 
detachment  of  engineers  found  it.  They 
pitched  their  tents,  evacuated  their  own 
barracks,  knocked  out  one  end,  put  up  a 
stage,  and  installed  as  professional  a  set  of 
electric  headlights,  foot,  and  spot  as  any 
tragedienne  could  ask. 


COL.  WATTERSON,  LAST  OF  THE 

GREAT  EDITORS,  LEAVES 

CO  URIER  -  JO  URNAL 


"/^NE  of  the  last  of  the  journalistic 
^S  Mohicans,  the  sturdy  and  in- 
vincible, the  fiery  and  overwhelming,  the 
caustic  and  the  genial,"  declaims  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  "the  clear  -  thinking  and 
strongly  expressive  editor  for  more  than  half 
a  century  of  the  Louisville  newspaper  that 
his  personality  made  famous,  has  retired." 
A  hundred  newspapers,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west,  swell  the  chorus.  The 
Florida  Times-Union  protests,  in  something 
of  Colonel  Watterson's  own  caustic  vein: 

With  Colonel  Watterson  out  of  the 
active  editorial  field  where  will  we  go  to 
find  a  great  editor?  We  confess  that  we 
do  not  know.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  great  newspaper  men,  but  their  work 
primarily  is  in  furnishing  the  news.  The 
editorial  page  still  remains  because  there 
are  som9  who  still  desire  to  read  it.  There 
are  others  who  desire  to  read  the  sporting 
page,  and  still  others  wish  to  read  about 
society.  The  newspapers  continue  to 
give  their  readers  what  interests  them  or 
even  a  few  of  them.  A  small  number  call 
for  editorials  and  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber call  for  "  Bringing  Up  Father."  The 
newspapers  do  not  seek  to  discriminate 
between  tastes,  but  only  to  gratify  all  to  a 
reasonable  extent. 

But  The  Courier- Journal  has  made  it  a 
practise  to  say  something  worth  saying 
and  say  it  in  its  own  way.  Its  own  way 
has  attracted  attention,  has  arrested 
thought,  has  fastened  itself  in  the  mind,  and 
has  influenced  the  conduct  of  men,  and 
incidentally  has  given  Henry  Watterson  a 
reputation  such  as  no  other  living  news- 
paper man  holds  or  approximates.  For 
The  Courier- Journal  for  fifty  years  has  been 
but  Henry  Watterson  in  type. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  sums  up  the  work  of 
Colonel  Watterson  and  his  importance  to 
the  disturbed  world  of  to-day  in  the  follow- 
ing eulogy: 

He  is  the  last  representative  of  the 
great  era  of  personal  journalism  in  this 
country.  As  people  used  to  think  of 
Greeley  rather  than  The  Tribune,  of 
Dana  rather  than  The  Sun,  of  Raymond 
rather  than  The  Times,  so  they  have  al- 
ways thought  of  Watterson  rather  than 
The  Courier- Journal.  For  a  half -century 
he  has  been  its  editor,  and  throughout 
those  years  he  has  been  ever  a  knightly 
and  an  influential  figure  not  only  in  his 
own  section,  but  in  the  country  at  large. 

A  valorous  Confederate  soldier,  he 
was  the  first  prominent  Southerner  to 
realize  that  the  North  and  South  must 
learn  to  live  together  in  peace  and  love, 
and  to  use  his  pen  and  voice  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end.  A  Democrat  to 
whom  the  words  "equal  rights  for  all 
and  special  privileges  for  none"  meant 
something   more    than   a    claptrap  appeal 


for  votes,  he  was  a  foremost  champion 
during  these  fifty  years  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  of  honest  money,  of  personal 
liberty,  and  of  all  measures  calculated  to 
put  tho  man  above  the  dollar.  An  utterly 
independent  soul,  he  alternately  quar- 
reled with  and  supported  Cleveland  and 
Roosevelt  and  Bryan  and  Wilson,  prais- 
ing when  ho  agreed  with  the  same  vigor 
with  which  he  lasht  whenj  he  opposed. 
Always,  whatever  he  has  said  or  done. 
a  chivalric  gentleman,  a  master  of  the 
English  language,  a  warm-blooded  demo- 
crat and  patriot,  eloquent,  impassioned, 
admirable,  a  hater  of  shams  and  a  lover 
of  truth! 

And  never  more  wholly  admirable  than 
in  recent  daj^s,  since  the  Great  War  began 
and  since  America  entered  into  it!  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Pulitzer  trustees 
awarded  him  the  prize  for  the  best  editorial 
written  in  1918  calculated  to  lead  in- 
telligent public  thought  in  the  right 
direction.  His  reiterated  slogan,  "To  Hell 
with  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Haps- 
burgs,"  is  certainly  not  profane,  but  no 
less  certainly  is  it  not  merely  a  superficial 
expression  dictated  by  high  spirits.  It  is 
rather  a  spontaneous  and  inspired  utter- 
ance based  upon  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  the  present  con- 
flict and  an  understanding  of  the  necessary 
remedy.  But  it  does  furnish  an  illustration 
of  the  ever-youthful  spirit  of  this  man  who 
in  years  is  nearly  an  octogenarian. 


WHAT  THE  ENGLISH  "YOUNG  IDEA' 
THINKS  OF  YANKEE  SOLDIERS 


IF  the  English  "kid,"  meaning  the  boy 
who  is  all  boy  and  about  thirteen  years 
old,  constitutes  as  reliable  a  barometer  of 
local  public  opinion  as  does  the  American 
"kid,"  there  is  good  reason  for  pride  in  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Yankee  soldiers 
who  have  passed  through  England  recently 
on  their  way  to  France.  The  young 
Englishman  has  sized  up  the  "Yank," 
and  found  him,  by  and  large,  a  splendid 
institution. 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  are 
found  in  school  compositions,  collected 
in  Romsey,  England,  and  sent  over  by 
Lieut.  Morris  S.  Wineck,  a  young  doctor 
from  Hartford,  Conn.  We  copy  from  the 
Hartford  Times  this  opinion  by  Stanley 
G.  Butts,  a  young  Englishman,  aged 
eleven  years: 

"The  Americans,  or  Yanks,  as  they 
are  called,  are  very  tall  men,  mostly 
all  over  five  feet  six  inches.  There 
are  hardly  any  under  five  feet  six  inches 
except  the  men  from  Washington  and 
about  there,  and  they  are  rather  small. 
Most  of  the  officers  have  two  gold  teeth, 
one  each  side  of  their  mouth,  and  they  all 
have  plenty  of  money, or  seem  to.  They 
are  always  eating,  officers  and  men  alike, 
and  you  often  see  them  strolling  along  the 
street  eating  gooseberries,  strawberries, 
oranges,  bananas,  cakes,  and  so  on.  They 
march  by  our  house  almost  all  day  with 
their  towels  when  they  go  bathing,  and 
when  they  go  for  a  long  march  they  are 
armed  with  rifles,  bayonets,  pistols,  and  a 
kind  of  wooden  club.  The  American 
officers  do  not  say  left,  right,  left,  right, 
when  they  are  marching,  but  one,  two, 
three,  four,  one,  two,  three,  four.  They 
are  very  liberal  with  their  money,  for  they 
very  often  give   pennies   to  the  children. 


USE  PLUGS 
THAT  HELPED  RAISE 
CITIES  OVER   NIGHT 

Spark  plugs  were  a  big 
factor  in  the  rush  can- 
tonment work.  They 
helped  keep  truck  fleets 
on  the  go.  In  this  work, 
Reflex  Plugs  insured 
reliable  ignition  for  hun- 
dreds of  Whites  and 
other  makes  of  trucks. 

IvEFXEX  plugs 


Reflex 
equipped 
While 
Truck 
in  day 
after  day 
perform- 
ance 
rushing 
materials 

for 

building 

"Cities 

over 

Night" 


Reflex  chromite  porcelain 
and  special  electrode  con- 
struction are,  here  and 
abroad,  meeting  the  urgent 
service  of  today's  passenger 
cars  and  trucks.  A  trial 
will  convince  you  of  their 
ruggedness. 


Ready  for  free  distribution — 
"Your  Aim" — a  handy 
reference  of  plug  sizes  for 
every  car  made.  Write  us 
direct  for  booklet  or  Reflex 
Plugs,  if  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you. 

THE  REFLEX  IGNITION  COMPANY 

1702  Payne  Avenue     Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed    in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


NOW 

Is  the  Time  to  Prevent 

Hay  Fever 
Rose  Colds 

Etc. 

"Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure."  by  William 
C.  Hollopcter.  shows  you  how  these  diseases  arise,  how 
they  should  be  treated,  and  what  the  most  noted  experts 
prescribe  for  them.  Dr.  Hollopeter  is  Pediatrician  to 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  and  has  held  high 
office  in  other  branches  of  his  profession.  The  President 
of  the  American  Hay-Fever-Prevention  Association,  \V. 
Scheppegrell,  A.M.,  M.D.,  says  of  this  book:  "Doctor 
Hollopeter's  work  is  to  be  commended  as  giving  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  im- 
partial analysis  of  the  various  treatments  proposed." 

The  Albany  Times-Union  says  of  it:  "He  gives  a  his- 
tory of  hay-fever:  a  study  of  its  periodicity,  symptoms 
and  diagnosis:  accepted  causes,  and  preventive  mea- 
sures; suggestions  as  to  diet  and  exercise;  and  not  only 
his  own  treatment,  but  the  methods  employed  by  other 
physicians  which  have  afforded  certain  degreesof  relief. 
He  has  read  thousands  of  papers  and  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  prepared  a  very  lengthy  bibliography." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says:  "Dr.  Hollopeter  has 
had  remarkable  success  with  a  simple  treatment  of  hay- 
fever  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  has_ given  re- 
lief to  many  patients  in  his  private  practice." 

12mo,  cloth.  344  pages,  SI. 50;  by  mail,  SI. 62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ayenoe,  New  York 
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Certain-teed 
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From  every  standpoint  ot  serv- 
ice and  cost,  Certain-teed  has  proved 
itself  the  best  type  of  roofing  for  most 
buildings  and  the  best  quality  roofing 
of  its  tyoe. 

For  great  structures  or  small  out- 
buildings —  for  factories,  stores, 
hotels,  barns,  sheds,  garages,  etc. 
(and  in  shingle  form  for  residences) , 
Certain-teed  has  become  a  world- 
wide standard. 

Its  economy  is  three-fold  —  first  cost 
moderate,  laying  cost  low,  up-keep  prac- 
tically nothing. 

Its  efficiency  embraces  every  important 
roofing  quality, — weather  proof,  spark 
proof,  rust  proof,  clean  and  sanitary,  and 
very  durable.  Certain-teed  is  not  affected 
by  acids,  fumes  or  smoke  and  does  not 
melt  under  the  hottest  sun. 

It  is  better  economy  to  buy  Certain-teed 
than  it  is  to  buy  cheap  roofing  :  the  cost 
of  laying  is  the  same  for  both,  and  what 
you  pay  for  laying  Certain-teed  is  practi- 
cally your  only  cost,  for  Certain- 
teed  is  guaranteed  for  5,  1  0  or  1  5 
years,  according  to  thickness, 
and  requires  little  or  no  attention 
during  that  period. 


Certain-teed  Products 
Corporation 
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They  like  going  out  in  the  evening  with 
young  girls.  They  have  done  a  lot  to  help 
us  in  this  great  war,  and  a  lot  to  hinder  the 
Germans,  and  with  their  help  hope  the 
war  will  be  soon  over,  and  victory  for 
the  Allies.  They  are  over  a  half-million 
over  at  the  Front  now  and  the  Germans  now 
know  that  they  can  fight  when  they  think 
they  will." 

Thomas  Crew,  of  the  tender  age  of 
twelve,  has  solved  the  problem  of  where 
the  appellation  of  "Yank"  came  from. 
Says  Thomas: 

"The  Yanks  are  so  called  because 
the  French  gave  them  that  name  when 
the  War  of  Independence  was  on,  but  the 
English  generally  call  them  Yankees, 
but  they  are  really  Americans.  The 
Yanks'  favorite  game  is  called  baseball, 
and  they  often  can  be  seen  playing  it  in 
their  spare  time.  The  Yanks  have  started 
to  go  out  to  France,  and  the  Germans 
have  already  found  to  their  cost  that 
the  Yanks  can  fight  when  they  want  to. 
All  Yanks  are  very  fond  of  chocolates, 
and  cookies,  crackers,  and  pastries.  En- 
gland is  getting  much  bacon  from  the 
Yanks'  country  now,  but  it  is  very  fat. 
The  Yanks'  national  flag  is  the  stars  and 
stripes  and  forty-eight  stars  on  it,  but  the 
war-standard  is  an  eagle  with  its  wings 
spread  out.  The  Yanks'  national  anthem 
is  called  the  'Stars  Bangled  Banner.'  The 
Yanks  have  no  king,  but  a  President 
Wilson." 

Further  tribute  to  our  skill  at  baseball 
is  paid  by  D.  McReath,  who  is  also  twelve 
years  old.     He  says: 

"The  Yanks  are  "  American  soldiers. 
They  have  only  lately  joined  the  war, 
and  they  joined  in  to  give  liberty  to  all 
the  nations.  Their  chief  game  is  base- 
ball and  this  they  can  play  with  skill, 
and  can  catch,  bat,  and  throw  the  ball 
quite  nicely.  They  can  also  run  rapid- 
ly without  hurting  themselves,  which 
shows  they  are  strong  men  and  they 
are  big  built.  They  have  no  King,  but  a 
President,  who  is  changed  every  four 
years.  Their  President  at  this  time  is 
called  President  Wilson.  The  first  ship 
that  sailed  from  America  to  England 
loaded  with  American  troops  was  greeted 
immensely  by  the  English,  for  the  fear 
was  a  lot  greater  .then,  than  now  of  U- 
boats.  The  Americans  are  doing  us  great 
service  in  France  as  well  as  exporting 
food  to  our  country." 

Finally,  Thomas  F.  J.  Moody,  thirteen 
years  old,  testifies  to  the  ties  of  blood  and 
friendship  joining  the  Yank  and  Briton. 
Here  is  the  way  he  tells  it: 

"The  name  Yanks  or  Yankees  is  given 
to  the  Americans.  The  Yanks  have  come 
to  join  the  Allies  in  the  world  struggle. 
Already  there  are  a  million  in  France  doing 
their  'bit.'  The  Yanks  are  a  English- 
speaking  people  and  they  have  the  spirit 
of  their  English  forefathers.  The  English 
and  the  Yanks  are  often  described  as 
Jonathan  and  David.  But  the  Yanks  are 
not  all  of  English  descent,  some  are  negroes, 
some  are  French,  and  in  fact  some  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  There  are  Germans, 
but  they  do  not  count.  The  majority, 
however,  are  English.  In  one  American 
song  they  sing  'We  are  not  coming  back 
till  it's  over  There,'  and  they  mean  it,  too- 
The  Yanks  like  to  chew  tobacco  or  Spear, 
mint  Chewing  Gum.  There  is  one  day  all 
the  Yanks  remember,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4." 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Graphic. — Neqro  Sergeant — "  When  I 
say  '  'Bout  face  !  '  you  place  de  toe  of  yo' 
right  foot  six  inches  to  de  reah  of  de  heel 
of  yo'  left  foot  and  jus'  ooze  aroun'." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  Apparel  Doesn't  Always  Proclaim 
the  Man. — First  Officer  (in  spasm  of 
jealousy) — "  Who's  the  knock-kneed  chap 
with  your  sister,  old  man?  " 

Second  Officer — "  My  other  sister." 
— Punch. 


Cooperation. — "  Why  did  you  put  up 
your  city  hall  to  look  like  an  ancient 
castle?  " 

"  Well,  the  movie  people  pay  a  good  bit 
of  taxes  here,  and  they  said  it  would  be  a 
great  help  in  filming  medieval  scenes." 
— Pittsburg  Sun. 


Poor    Pete. — Mrs.    Nuritch — "  Edith, 

what  are  you  reading?  " 

Daughter — "  Petrarch's  poems,  ma." 
Mrs.     Nuritch — "  Edith,     haven't     I 

warned  you  against  the  vulgar  habit  of 

shortening     men's     names?       Say     Peter 

Rarch." — Boston  Transcript. 


New  Use  for  an  Old  Evil. — Binks — 
"  Ah,  what  a  loss  I  have  suffered  in  the 
death  of  my  mother-in-law  !  " 

Jinks — "  She   meant   a   good    deal    to 
you?  " 

Binks — "  Yes;  she  was  a  vegetarian,  and 
gave  us  her  meat-card." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Humanitarian. — "  What  is  your  ob- 
jection to  children?  "  asked  the  man  who 
was  hunting  a  flat. 

"  I  like  'em,"  replied  the  janitor.  "I 
haven't  the  heart  to  ask  anybody  with 
children  to  move  into  a  place  that  was  as 
short  of  heat  as  this  was  last  winter." 
— Washington  Star. 


Helpful  Corporation.— Pat — "  This  is 
the  foist  time  inny  of  these  corporations 
hev  done  innything  to  binnefit  the  working- 
man." 

Mike—"  How  is  that,  Pat?  " 

Pat — "  It  is  this  siven-cint  fare.  I  hev 
bin  walkin'  to  and  from  me  work  and  savin' 
tin  cints,  and  now  I  kin  save  fourteen 
cints." — Boston  Transcript. 


Feeding  the  Baby. — The  very  prosper- 
ous-looking gentleman  stopt  and  permitted 
the  very  pretty  girl  to  fasten  a  carnation 
in  his  buttonhole.  Then  he  handed  her  a 
quarter. 

"  What  is  this  for?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  have  fed  a  Belgian  baby,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  other,  adding  a  $5 
bill  to  his  contribution,  "  you  can't  do  it. 
Here,  take  this,  and  buy  a  regular  meal  for 
the  baby." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


The  Scotch  of  It. — Two  old  Scotsmen 
sat  by  the  roadside,  talking  and  puffing 
away  merrily  at  their  pipes. 

"  There's  no  muckle  pleasure  in  smokin', 
Sandy,"  said  Donald. 

"  Hoo  dae  ye  mak'  that  oot?  "  ques- 
tioned Sandy. 

"*'  Weel,"  said  Donald,  "  ye  see,  if  ye're 
smokin'  yer  ain  bacca  ye're  thinkin'  o'  the 
awfu'  expense,  an'  if  ye're  smokin'  some 
ither  body's,  yer  pipe's  ramm't  sae  tight 
it  winna  draw." — Tit-Bits. 


Size.  I3"x9l4" 
Weight,  2  lbs.  6  ounce 


ECONOMY 


LC 


renewable  FUSES 

{  '\  cut  annual  fuse  maintenance  costs  80% 
en  many  of  our  leading  industries. 

An  inexpensive  little  "Drop  Out"  Renewal 

Link  restores  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  its 

original  efficiency.  Economy  Fuses  protect 

electrical  circuits  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 

leading   powder  and  munitions  plants. 

Order  from  your  electrical  dealer. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  4  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Sole  manufacturers  of'ARKLESS" — 
the    Non-Renewable    Fuse    with    the 
*  100%  Guaranteed  Indicator." 
Economy    Fuses   are   also    made 
Canada  at  Montreal 


Try  a  Treatment  - 

with  Cuticura 

For  Dandruff 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  and  50,  TalcumiSB.1 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cntlcnra,  Dept.  6B   Boston." 

IDEAS  WANTED  Sh«5.wl£S 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEARN 
To  Speak  French 

In  a  Few  Days 


With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  President  Wilson  cemented 
the  long  friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
France  into  a  bond  of  common  service  that  will  bring, 
the  two  countries  closer  together  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  French  now  assumes  a  position  of  first  im- 
portance among  foreign  languages  for  every  American. 
Whatever  your  business  or  occupation  it  will  pay  you 
to  learn  rt  at  once.  When  the  war  is  over  France  will 
develop  an  enormous  trade  with  us  and  the  man  who 
can  speak  French  will  be  in  big  demand.  You  can  soon 
become  fluent — a  little  spare  time  daily  makes  you  so  —  The 
Rosenthal  Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 
will  teach  you  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French  readily 
if  you  will  devote  ten  minutes  of  your  leisure  time  each 
day  to  this  wonderful  system,  which  teaches  you  in  the 
way  a  child  learns  to  speak,  by  nature's  method.  Write 
NOW  for  free  booklet,  "Revolution  in  the  Study  and 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  Dept.  211  New  York 
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Bone-Dry 
Batteries 

AH  Ready  for 
Immediate  Delivery 


(at  Any  Willard  Service  Station) 

One  of  the  many  great  advan- 
tages of  Willard  Batteries  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  is 
that  the  Service  Station  dealer  can 
order  enough  at  a  time  to  be  always 
ready  when  one  is  needed. 

For  Bone-Dry  Batteries  can  be 
kept  in  dry  condition  without 
deterioration.  They  are  as  brand 
new  when  they  come  off  the  shelf 
as  when  they  left  the  factory. 

This  is  because  they  are  not 
rilled  and  charged  till  the  Service 
Station  makes  them  ready  for  your 
use.  You  do  not  run  any  risk, 
either  of  purchasing  a  battery 
which  is  not  in  every  sense  brand 
new,  or  of  waiting  a  long  time  for 
your  battery  after  it  is  ordered. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  your  next  battery  should  be  a  Willard 
Bone-Dry  Battery  with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation.  Ask  the  Service  Station  to 
tell  you  how  it  increases  the  reliability 
of  your  starting,  lighting  and  ignition, 
and  write  for  free  booklet,  "  196, 000 
Little  Threads." 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Are  We  Coming  to  This?—"  I've  given 
up  smoking,  and  now  my  old  cigaret-case 
comes  in  handy  for  carrying  my  lunch." 
— The  Passing  Show. 


Convenience. — Customer — "  You  have 
placed  all  the  large  berries  on  top." 

Fruit  Pedler — "Yes,  lady.  That 
saves  you  the  trouble  of  hunting  through 
the  box  for  'em." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Crown  Prince 

His  nose  is  red ; 

His  eyes  are  blue; 
His  chin  recedes; 

His  armies,  too. — Life. 


Cheering  Him  Up. — Seroe ant-Instruc- 
tor (to  Cadet) — "  Na,  ye'll  no  mak'  an 
officer.  But  it's  just  possible  if  the  warr 
keeps  on  a  while  an'. ye  prractise  harrd — 
verra  harrd*— ye  micht — micht,  mind  ye — 
begin  to  hae  a  glimmer  that  ye'll  never  ken 
the  r-rudiments  o'  the  wurrk  !  " — Punch. 


The  Poetry  of  Advertising. — An  adver- 
tising man  who  has  returned  recently  from 
the  Orient  says  the  Japanese  merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  printer's  ink  are  not  disposed  to 
limit  themselves  to  dull,  prosaic  statements 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  wares. 
Among  the  entertaining  bits  that  the 
traveler  noticed  in  his  study  of  Japanese 
advertising  are  these: 

"  Goods  dispatched  expeditiously  as  a 
cannon-ball." 

"  Parcels  done  up  with  such  loving  as  a 
wife  bestows  upon  her  husband." 

"  The  print  of  our  books  is  clear  as 
crystal;  the  matter  charming  as  a  singing 
girl." 

"  Customers  are  treated  as  politely  as 
by  rival  steamship  companies." 

"  Our  silks  and  satins  are  as  smooth  as  a 
lady's  cheeks  and  colored  like  the  rainbow." 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  advertise- 
ments read  in  Japan  without  scattering 
them  around  next  to  "  pure  reading  mat- 
ter."— Dayton  News. 


31,  1918 

CURRENT  EVENTS 


Cheerful  News  from  "  Over  There  " 

Bill  Clarke  has  swapped  his  bicycle  for 
a  mouth-organ.  Says  he  would  rather 
master  music  than  travel. 

As  an  economy  measure  John  W. 
Harris,  the  mail-slinging  Hoosier  from 
Indianapolis,  has  bought  an  interest  in  a 
local  winery. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Franklin,  of  Monte 
Carlo  and  Tennessee,  wishes  to  convey  his 
deep  appreciation  to  the  gents  manipu- 
lating the  spotted  cubes  for  the  donation 
of  the  425-franc  bicycle  which  he  is  now 
riding. — Advt.  7-11. 

Charles  S.  Stevenson  has  bought  himself 
a  bike  to  go  with  his  leather-lined  britches. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  thai  Private 
Walker  lias  quoted  Bugs  Baer  as  having 
once  said  that  the  Kaiser  is  the;  only  guy 
in  the  world  who  has  bought  a  round-trip 
ticket  to  Paris  and  used  the  last  half  first 
and   still  has   the   fust    half. 

Winn  Marcel  brings  us  OUT  .chocolate, 
don't  we  wish  we  were  gazing  into  the  soul- 
ful gold  teeth  of  thai  waitress  in  Childs? 

Little  did  we  dream  how  much  better  gold 
teeth  can  l>c  than  none  at  all  !  The  Head- 
quarters'  Herald,  Published  by  the  men  at 
General  Headquarters,  A.  E.  F.,  Some- 
where in  France. 


THE  WAR 

THE  allied  offensive 

August  14. — French  troops  capture  Ribe- 
court,  and  drive  back  a  German  coun- 
ter-attack to  the  east  of  Belval. 

The  British  night  report  records  progress 
near  Parvillers.  Following  up  recent 
withdrawals  in  the  Hebuterne  sector, 
the  Germans  evacuate  their  forward 
positions  at  Beaumont  -  Hamel,  Serre, 
Puisieux-au-Mont,  and  Bucquoy. 

The  Berlin  night  report  states  that  all 
Allied  attacks  were  repulsed. 

August  15. — Canadian  troops  take  Damery 
and  Parvillers,  northwest  of  Roye,  and 
the  French  report  minor  advances 
northwest  of  Ribecourt. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  captured 
by  the  British  Fourth  Army  since  the 
morning  of  August  8,  says  a  British 
official  report,  is  now  21,844.  In  the 
same  period  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
French  First  Army  amount  to  8,500, 
making  a  total  of  30,344  German 
prisoners  captured  in  the  operations 
of  the  Allied  armies  on  the  Montdidier- 
Albert  front. 

Berlin  reports  the  repulse  of  "partial 
attacks,"  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
salient  near  Puisieux  and  Beaumont- 
Hamel. 

August  16. — The  French  and  Canadians 
advance  on  an  eight-mile  front,  wiping 
out  the  salient  before  Roye,  now  only 
two  miles  away. 

The  Germans  launch  a  combined  gas, 
artillery,  and  air-bombing  attack  upon 
the  French  and  Americans  along  the 
Vesle,  in  retaliation  for  a  raid  by 
American  airmen  on  Aisne  bridges. 

British  report  a  strong  counter-attack 
repulsed  near  Damery,  one  of  the  towns 
captured  the  day  before.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  prisoners  and  a  number  of 
machine  guns  remained  in  British 
hands. 

The  German  report  admits  a  slight  with- 
drawal south  of  Thiescourt.  Serious 
losses  are  alleged  in  French  attacks  on 
Lassigny. 

Paris  estimates  German  losses  since  Foch 
launched  his  blow  on  July  18  at  360,000 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
In  order  to  make  up  for  the  recent 
wastage,  says  the  report,  it  has  been 
established  that  the  Germans  have 
practically  emptied  their  depots  in  the 
interior,  and  that  many  thousands  of 
youths  belonging  to  the  class  of  1920, 
still  in  the  training  stage,  have  had  to 
be  drafted  into  garrison  work. 

August  17. — The  French  report  continued 
progress  north  and  south  of  the  Avre, 
with  the  capture  of  1,000  prisoners. 
Canny-sur-Matz  is  taken.  An  advance 
of  1,500  meters  in  the  region  of  Au- 
treches  nets  240  prisoners. 

British  troops  make  progress  near  Roye 
and  Merris.  The  German  official  re- 
port claims  the  repulse  of  many  attacks. 

American  troops  capture  the  village  of 
Prapelle,  in  Lorraine,  east  of  St.  Die, 
and  hold  it  against   counter-attacks. 

August  18. — In  fighting  west  of  Arinen- 
tieres,  British  troops  force  the  Germans 
back  on  a  four-mile  front  to  a  mean 
depth  of  a  mile,  capturing  the  village  of 
Outtersteene,  with  400  prisoners. 

On  the  French  front,  400  Germans  are 
taken  in  the  day's  lighting.  American 
troops  at  Prapelle  made  further  gains, 
despite  heavy  shelling. 

August    19.  -Striking  between   tlie   Aisne 

and     the    Oise    on     a     nine-mile    front. 


French  troops  advance  for  an  average 
depth  of  two  miles.  Prisoners  number 
2,200.     . 

The  British  report  a  further  slight  ad- 
vance in  the  Merville  sector,  with  the 
repulse  of  numerous  counter-attacks 
on  other  parts  of  their  front. 

August  20.- — Attacking  on  a  fifteen-mile 
front  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne, 
French  troops  drive  ahead  two  and  one- 
half  miles,  capturing  8,000  prisoners 
and  10  towns. 

The  Germans  continue  to  give  ground  in 
the  Merville  salient  of  the  Lys  sector, 
British  troops  having  occupied  L'Epi- 
nette,  Vierhoek,  and  La  Couronne  since 
yesterday. 

Berlin  reports  that  a  new  breaking- 
through  attempt  by  the  French  broke 
down  in  the  German  battle  positions, 
after  a  bitter  struggle. 

A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  Premier 
Clemenceau  predicts  victory  for  the 
Allied  armies  within  a  year. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

August  14. — Forty  -  three  German  air- 
planes are  destroyed  or  brought  down 
in  the  day's  fighting  by  English  and 
French  pilots.  Six  British  machines 
are  reported  missing.  Ninety  tons  of 
bombs  were  dropt  in  the  same  period. 
Violent  fires  at  Ham  and  Noyon  are 
reported  as  the  result  of  the  French 
aerial  bombardment. 

August  15. — Several  bombs  are  dropt  on 
Paris  during  a  night  raid  by  German 
Gothas.  "A  few  victims"  are  re- 
ported. 

An  official  dispatch  from  Frankfort  says 
that  on  last  Monday  the  city  was  at- 
tacked by  twelve  Allied  aviators,  who 
dropt  twenty  -  six  bombs,  killing 
twelve  persons  and  injuring  five  others. 
Reports  from  Basel  say  that  the  casual- 
ties were  far  more  numerous. 

The  British  Air  Ministry  reports  recent 
activity  at  Offenburg  (Baden).  Direct 
hits  were  obtained  on  the  railway. 

A  British  bombing  squadron  on  its  way 
to  raid  our  home  territory,  says  the 
German  official  report.was  engaged  by 
our  chasing  forces  before  reaching  its 
objective,  and  forced  to  return  with  the 
loss  of  five  airplanes. 

The  American  ace,  David  E.  Putnam  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  is  decorated  with  the 
Military  Medal  for  recent  air  victories. 
James  Lyons  Goggins,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  a  naval  aviator,  instructing 
United  States  fliers  in  Italy,  dies  as  the 
result  of  an  accident. 

August  16. — -The  War  Department  an- 
nounces that  early  in  August  a  complete 
squadron  of  eighteen  De  Haviland 
Four  airplanes,  equipped  with  Liberty 
motors,  carried  out  the  first  recon- 
naissance of  American-built  machines 
behind  the  German  lines.  They  re- 
turned without  loss. 

The  British  drop  twenty-two  tons  of 
bombs  and  shoot  down  four  hostile 
machines  and  two  balloons  on  the 
West  Front.  It  is  announced  that 
naval  aviators,  between  August  8 
and  1").  dropt  sixty  tons  of  bombs  on 
German  docks  and  airdromes  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Three  victories,  two  of  them  officially 
confirmed,  are  achieved  by  American 
airmen.     American  bombing  squadrons 

attack  Conflans  and  railway  sards  in 
the   Met/.-Yerdun   area. 

August*  17.      Darmstadt,      the     capital     ol 

the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  Germany, 

is  attacked  by  Allied  airmen,  according 
to  an  Exohange  telegram  dispatch  from 
Amsterdam.  Pour  persons  are  killed 
and    many    injured    as    a    result    of    the 
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Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert  II  The  Cure  for  Every  111 
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bombardment,  and  considerable  prop- 
erty damage  is  reported.  The  Allied 
air-squadron  lost  four  machines. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  a  battle  between 
Allied  and  German  airplanes  is  fought 
around  Zeebrugge,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  West  Flanders.  Lieut.  Regan 
Harris  and  Sergt.  James  Muir,  Ameri- 
cans, are  forced  to  descend  at  Koude- 
kerk,on  the  Dutch  Island  of  Zeeland,[and 
are  interned  by  the  Dutch  authorities. 

August  18. — A  London  report  states  that 
British  airplanes  downed  339  German 
machines,  and  dropt  320  tons  of  bombs 
in  the  past  week. 

The  Cologne  Gazette  prints  a  telegram 
sent  by  the  direction  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  Burgomaster  of  Frankfort, 
stating  that  the  Emperor  "deeply 
sympathizes  in  the  misfortune  which 
has  befallen  the  open  town  of  Frank- 
fort as  the  result  of  an  enemy  attack 
which  was  contrary  to  international 
law  and  claimed  many  victims." 

Paris  reports  that  German  bombing 
squadrons  have  been  very  active  in 
bombarding  towns  behind  the  Front 
in  the  last  two  days.  There  were 
numerous  raids  on  Rouen,  where  six 
people  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 
The  German  Gothas  flew  as  far  as 
Havre,  where  no  one  was  killed  and 
no  damage  done.  Two  consecutive 
raids  on  Vernon  caused  only  material 
damage. 

August  19. — Statistics  covering  the  activi- 
ties of  the  first  American  pursuit  group 
of  aviators  up  to  August  1,  comprising 
only  four  of  the  American  squadrons 
now  in  operation,  show  a  total  of  76 
German  planes  downed.  The  late 
Raoul  Lufbery  leads,  with  17  machines. 
The  aviators  with  five  victories  each  are 
Lieuts.  Campbell,  Rickenbacher,  Mac- 
Arthur  and  O'Neill.  Those  with  four 
each  are  Captain  Peterson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Meissner.  Those  with  three  each 
are  Lieuts.  Mitchel,  O.  P.  Porter, 
Simonds,  Jones,  and  Healy. 

Fourteen  others  have  two  victories  each, 
and  thirty-two  more,  including  the  late 
Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt,  are  credited 
with  one  each. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  records 
of  other  squadrons,  which  have  been 
even  more  successful. 

London  reports  that  the  American  Navy's 
air  campaign  against  German  subma- 
rine bases  in  Flanders  began  August  15 
with  the  bombing  of  Ostend. 

While  details  are  lacking,  it  is  said  that 
the  operations  generally  were  successful 
and  that  the  Americans  are  particularly 
good  at  night  bombing. 

A  London  dispatch  states  that  news  has 
been  received  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
the  American  naval  air-stations  in  Italy 
was  recently  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  enemy  airplanes,  which  dropt  more 
than  a  dozen  heavy  bombs,  none  of 
which  did  any  damage  to  the  station. 

American  airplanes  and  anti-aircraft  guns 
beat  off  the  enemy  machines. 

Rene  Fonck,  first  of  the  French  aces,  is 
officially  credited  with  shooting  down 
three  German  airplanes  in  twenty 
seconds. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 

August  1 L—  The  Bolshevik  Government  of 

Russia  as  Late  as  August  t>  considered 
itself  still  at  peace  with  the  United 
Stalls,  altlio  at  war  with  (iivat  Britain 
and  France,  according  to  a  note  de- 
livered on  thai  date  by  Foreign  Minister 
Tohiteherin  to  Consul-General  Poole  at 
Moscow,  as  quoted  by  the  German 
semi-ollieial  Wolff  Bureau. 

August  15.  Formal  announcement  is  au- 
thorized J)y  Secretary    Baker    that   the 
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HAT  no  single  producer  can 
build  motor  cars  to  meet  every 
requirement  —  that  none  had 
even  attempted  to  supply  the 
demand  for  a  thoroughly  high- 
grade  small  car — this  was  the  Templar 
incentive. 

The  Sportette  conforms  minutely  to 
that  ideal.  It  is  a  roomy,  small,  four- 
passenger  sport  model.  It  gives  each 
passenger  generous  leg  room  and  a  sep- 
arate door  to  make  it  easy  to  get  in  or 
out  without  disturbance.  And  there  is 
ample  aisleway  between  the  front  seats. 
It  is  a  car  of  beauty,  of  utmost  con- 
venience, of  truest  economy. 

Prices/,  o.  b.  Cleveland 

Five  Passenger  Touring  $2185      Four  Passenger  Victoria  Elite  $2283 
Four  Passenger  Sportette  $2185 

Two  Passenger  Touring  Roadster  $2385 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  $3185 

The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  Halstead  St.,  Lakewood 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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first  contingent  of  American  troops  "is 
now  arriving  at  Vladivostok."  The  unit 
consists  of  the  27th  Regular  Infantry 
Regiment,  lately  stationed  in  the 
Philippines. 

London  reports  that  the  Allied  Archangel 
force  has  reached  Pabereshskaia,  100 
miles  south  of  Archangel,  on  the  railway 
toward  Vologda.  Another  Allied  de- 
tachment is  pushing  toward  Kotlass, 
260  miles  south  of  Archangel,  on  the 
Dvina  River.  South  of  the  Volga, 
Generals  Alexieff  and  Denikine  ap- 
parently are  trying  to  amalgamate  their 
anti-Bolshevik  forces  with  the  Army  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

A  British  force  from  northwestern  Persia 
has  reached  the  Caspian  Sea  and  taken 
over  a  part  of  the  defenses  of  Baku. 

Soviet  troops  are  evacuating  Moscow, 
reports  the  British  Wireless  Press.  The 
gold  reserves,  which  had  been  in  the 
basement  of  the  Kremlin,  already  have 
been  removed  to  an  unknown  place. 

A  Vladivostok  dispatch  states  that  84 
members  of  the  Stevens  Railroad  Com- 
mission, sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Russia  in  May,  1917,  to  assist  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Russian  railroads, 
and' who  have  been  at  Nagasaki  for  the 
last  eight  months,  have  reached  Vladi- 
vostok and  will  begin  work  on  the 
Siberian  railroad  behind  the  Czecho- 
slovak lines  between  that  city  and 
Khabarovsk. 

August  16. — British  troops  from  India 
have  reached  Turkestan.  They  passed 
through  Baluchistan  and  eastern  Persia 
and  have  joined  forces  with  the  Tur- 
comans, Bokharans,  and  others  who 
are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki.  At  Baku, 
to  the  southward,  the  British  are  co- 
operating with  the  Bolsheviki  and  Ar- 
menians against  the  Turks. 

Armenian  forces  are  holding  the  railroad 
between  Baku  and  Yelizavetpol,  thus 
linking  up  the  British  forces  with  the 
Armenians,  reports  a  telegram  from 
northern  Persia. 

An  official  statement  issued  by  the  Don 
Cossack  Staff  reports  an  advance  on 
Zaragin.  Kief  newspapers  state  that 
Cossack  forces  have  entered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Veronesh. 

August  17. — Vladivostok  reports  the  land- 
ing of  Japanese  troops.  The  Japanese 
Government  announces  that  troops  are 
being  sent  through  Manchuria  to  the 
Chinese  border. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  troops  are  denounced 
as  traitors  and  threatened  with  the 
treatment  usually  meted  out  to  traitors 
in  an  official  Austro-Hungarian  state- 
ment. 

August  18. — A  dispatch  to  the  Exchange 
Telegraph  from  Tientsin  says  that  the 
Japanese  rice  riots  are  proving  the 
worst  outbreak  against  the  constituted 
authority  witnessed  in  many  years. 
The  rioters  are  resorting  to  acts  of 
extreme  violence,  such  as  the  use  of 
dynamite  and  incendiarism.  , 

A  Copenhagen  telegram  reports  the 
assassination  in  Petrograd  of  the 
famous  lawyer,  Sliosberg,  leader  of  the 
Russian  Jewry,  who  was  a  fearless 
opponent  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

August  19. — An  official  statement  on  the 
rice  riots,  issued  at  Tokyo,  states  that 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Osaka,  and  Nagova 
were  quiet  last  night,  but  in  the  Yat- 
mashina  prefecture,  in  the  city  of 
Kofu,  4,000  persons  attacked  stores 
and  burned  several  houses.  Three 
policemen,  one  soldier,  and  thirteen 
rioters  were  wounded. 

At  Hiroshima  molts  destroyed  twenty 
houses.  Mobs  also  damaged  property 
in  Hie  (iif'u  and  Kukushima  prefectures 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  Shizuoka. 


Four  more  transports  with  American 
troops  arrive  at  Vladivostok,  Wash- 
ington announces. 

General  Diedrichs,  commander  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces,  estimates  the 
Bolshevik  forces  in  Transbaikalia  at 
40,000,  with  70  guns  and  200  machine 
guns. 

The  Diisseldorf  Nachrichten  quotes  the 
Russian  Pravda  as  saying  that  the 
Soviets  will  declare  war  on  the  Allied 
governments. 

August  20. — The  program  to  reestablish 
the  Eastern  Front  with  the  aid  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pro-Ally  Russians 
is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  was 
expected,  states  a  report  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Food  riots  and  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  are  reported  from  Petro- 
grad. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  announces  that 
Japan  is  making  preparations  on  a  large 
scale  for  activity  in  Siberia,  adding 
that  "President  Wilson  will  not  have 
such  an  easy  walk-over  in  Siberia  as  he 
thought."  The  Bolshevik  forces,  ac- 
cording to  this  paper,  are  much  stronger 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Peking  reports  that,  owing  to  the  rice 
riots,  the  Japanese  Government  has 
approached  the  Chinese  Government, 
asking  it  to  remove  the  embargo  on 
the  export  of  rice.  The  Chinese 
Government  has  acceded  to  the  request. 
The  rice  is  to  be  exported  from  Kiangsu. 

The  disturbances  over  the  high  price 
of  rice  are  reported  to  be  subsiding, 
except  in  north  Japan,  where  they  ap- 
parently are  spreading,  according  to 
advices  from  Tokyo. 

THE    SUBMARINE    CAMPAIGN 

August  15. — The  five-masted  American 
schooner  Dorothy  Barrett,  coal-laden,  is 
set  on  fire  and  sunk  by  shells  from  a 
German  submarine  while  twenty  miles 
from  Cape  May,  N.  J.  Seaplanes  and 
submarine-chasers  dropt  bombs,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  wreckage. 

The  tank -steamer  Frederick  R.  Kellogg 
is  reported  still  afloat,  sixteen  miles  off 
Barnegat,  and  may  be  brought  into 
port.  Seven  men,  including  two  naval 
cadets,  were  lost  when  the  steamer  was 
torpedoed  yesterdaj^,  ten  miles  off 
Barnegat. 

Captain  Evans,  of  the  British  steamer 
Penistone,  victim  of  a  submarine  attack 
last  Sunday  night  100  miles  east  of 
Nantucket,  is  reported  a  prisoner  on 
the  [/-boat  that  sank  his  steamer. 

August  16. — The  American  four-masted 
auxiliary  schooner  Madrugada  is  sunk 
by  shell-fire  from  a  [/-boat  while  off  the 
Winter  Quarter  Shoal  in  Virginia. 

August  17. — A  report  from  Beaufort,  N. 
C,  states  that  the  British  tank-steamer 
Mirlo  was  set  afire  last  night,  either 
by  torpedo  or  mine,  and  that  nine 
members  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

Paris  reports  that  the  old  French  cruiser 
Dupetit  Thouars  has  been  sunk  with 
the  loss  of  thirteen  of  her  crew.  Ameri- 
can destroyers  rescued  the  remainder. 

August  18. — The  crew  of  a  British  tanker 
report  having  sunk  a  German  sub- 
marine in  a  running  light  about  300 
miles  northeast  of  Nantucket. 

A  Washington  dispatch  quotes  an  "au- 
thoritative source"  io  the  effect  that 
submarines  have  twice  cut  cables 
along  the  coast,  and  that  officers  and 
men  of   [/-boats  have  been   landed. 

Angusl  1'.).  The  ramming  and  possible 
sinking  of  a  German  submarine  off 
the  Virginia  coast  on  August  17  are 
reported    to   the   Navy    Department    by 


the  captain  of  an  unnamed  merchant 
steamer.  The  captain  brought  his  ship 
into  port  with  a  badly  damaged  bow. 

August  20. — Spain  informs  Germany  that, 
because  of  serious  inroads  submarine 
sinkings  have  made  into  Spanish 
shipping,  Spain  hereafter  will  use 
German  vessels  now  in  Spanish  ports 
in  place  of  tonnage  sunk.  This  an- 
nouncement is  made  in  an  official 
statement  issued  after  a  meeting  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet  at  San  Sebastian. 

The  Spanish  Government  declares  it 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutrality. 

There  are  about  ninety  German  steamers 
voluntarily  interned  in  Spain. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

August  16. — The  birth-rate  in  Germany  for 
1916  fell  off  40  per  cent,  from  the  figures 
for  the  year  1913,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles]  Greene  Cumston,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  writing  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal. 

August  17—  A  fine  of  $375,000  and  six 
months'  imprisonment  isthejudgmentin 
a  case  involving  grafting  by  the  director 
of  the  Mannesmann  Waffen  und  Muni- 
tions Fabriken  at  Remscheid,  Germany. 
Krupps  is  said  to  be  under  investigation. 

ENGLISH    INTERNAL    CONDITIONS 

August  19. — London  reports  14,000  omni- 
bus-drivers out  on  strike. 

August  20. — England's  grain  crop  this  year 
Avill  be  the  biggest  since  1868,  Sir 
Charles  Fielding,  Director-General  of 
Food  Production,  informs  The  Daily 
Mail.  Several  thousand  soldiers  are 
working  on  farms  and  other  harvesters 
include  schoolboys,  undergraduates,  boy 
scouts,  village  and  college  women,  and 
girls  of  the  land  Army,  Belgian  and 
Servian  refugees,  and  German  prisoners. 
City  clerks  are  spending  then-  vacations 
on  farms. 

DOMESTIC 

August  14. — President  Gompers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  pro- 
tests an  amending  clause,  aimed  at 
strikers,  in  the  new  Man-Power  Bill 
now  in  the  Senate. 

General  March  announces  that  "Yanks," 
not  "Sammies,"  is  the  preferred  com- 
mon name  for  American  soldiers  in 
France. 

President  Wilson's  proclamation  calling 
for  the  registration  of  all  young  men 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  since  June  5,  and  will  become 
twenty-one  before  August  24,  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  Army  by  1  ."><>.- 
000  men,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
Provost  Marshal-General.  These  men 
will  register  on  August  24. 

It  is  announced  that  Samuel  Gompers 
will  go  to  England  for  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  in  September, 
to  aid  in  holding  labor  to  faith  in  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  and  to  urge  a  doc- 
trine of  helpfulness  for  Russia.  His 
efforts  will  be  directed  against  pacifism 
and  Bolshevism. 

August  15. — It  is  President  Wilson's  con- 
viction that  the  war  must  be  won  on 
the  Western  Front,  and  I.IHMUHX) 
Americans  can  do  it.  going  through  the 
German  lines  whenever  they  please, 
according  to  Major-General  Peyton  C. 
March.  Chief  of  Staff,  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  in  support  of  tin  new  Man- 
Power  Hill,  extending  the  draft  ages 
so  as  to  make  them  from  IS  to  1 5 
inclusive. 

Major  -  Genera]  Enoch  Crowder,  the 
Provost     Marshal  -  General,    according 

to  a  statement   LSSUed  by  him  to-night 
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Big  Increase 
in  Porcelain  Efficiency 

2xh  Times  the  Resistance 
to  Breakage  from  Shock 

HOW  to  make  porcelain 
for  spark  plug  insula- 
tion, offer  greater  resistance 
to  shock  and  vibration! 

Ten  years  of  original  re- 
search work  and  the  three- 
thous  a nd-four- hundred  - 
and-fiftieth  experiment,  re- 
vealed the  secret. 


Champion  3450  Porcelain 
offers  two  and  a  half  times 
the  resistance  to  shock  and 
vibration  compared  with  the 
best  previous  Champion 
porcelain. 

What  an  increase  in  that 
dependability  which  has 
given  Champions  their 
enormous  prestige. 
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See  that  the  name  Champion  is  on  the  porcelain  of  the  plugs 
serve  your  motor  as  well  as  on  the  box. 

Champion   Spark   Plug   Company,   Toledo,   Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canaaa,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


that 
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2 OOP  Automobile!    $lQOO  Garage 

Get  Dividends  InWinter  From 
This$3000  Investment 

Make  your  car  work  365  days  in  the  year.  Make  every  minute  count,  because  it 
rests  on  us  "Over  Here"  to  do  more  work  in  less  time.  Your  car  put  up  for  the 
winter  pays  no  dividends.  It's  good  business  to  drive  your  machine  alljwinter  and 
install    the 


Any  handy- 
man can  set 
it  up  in  a  few 
hours 


AFAfi/^ 


GARAGE  HEATING  SYSTEM 


Approved 
by   Fire  Under- 
writers and 
Insurance    Men 


READY  TOSET  UP 

COAL-BURNING,  SELF-REGULATING,  HOT -WATER  HEAT 

All  cast-iron  garage  heating  system,  with  positive  automatic  temperature  regulator. 
Keeps  your  car  continually  warm  the  coldest  weather.  Saves  much  time  starting, 
saves  batteries,  saves  engine,  saves  general  depreciation.  Insures  a  quick,  sure  start 
any  time.      Makes  your  car  and  garage  pay  dividends  in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

The  expense  of  a  plumber  or  steam  fitter  to  install  WASCO  is  unnecessary,  as  it  can 
be  set  up  in  a  few  hours  by  any  handy  man. 

WRITE   FOR   HANDSOME   CATALOG 

which  illustrates  and  explains  in  detail  this  special  garage  heating  system 
that  requires  little  attention  and  saves  much  coal.  Gives  experience  of 
many  users  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  self-regulating  WascO  is  also  an  ideal  heating  system  for  other  one-floor 
buildings,  such  as  offices,  stores,  etc.  It  uses  much  less  coal  than  ordinary 
stoves  or  heating  systems.  WascO  is  used  in  Government  Military  Hospitals. 

W.  A.  SCHLEIT  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  25  I  Eastwood  Sta.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Originators  of  Special  Heating  System  for  Garages. 

Dealers:  Write  for  "exclusive  territory"   proposition    and    selling  helps.      Quick  delivery  from 

warehouses  in  Boston  .   Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

Stocks  carried  by  Distributors  in  other  big  cities. 


A  3-car  WascO  System  (3  radiators).      This  heater  and  1  radiator  make  a  I -car  WASC0  System. 


Kultur  in  Belgium 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and  striking  books 
yet  written  on  the  fate  of  Belgium — for  it  is  the  work 
of  a  prominent  Hungarian  journalist,  Odon  Halasi, 
who  recently  spent  several  months  in  Belgium. 

BELGIUM 

Under  the  German  Heel 

In  this  remarkable  book  the  author  describes  vividly 
the  tori  lire  which  "Kultur"  has  Inflicted  upon  Belgium, 
and  the  hatred  it  has  aroused.     He  explains  the 
tiin.it  ii-  means  by  which  the  Germant  (ry  to  smother 

this  hatred  as  well  as  the  national  -111111  of  the  Bel- 
gians. The  experience  of  each  of  the  principal  1  tt  lei  ol 
Belgium,  at  the  time  of  occupation  and  during  the 
author's  visit,  is  described.    The  attitude  ot  t  he  writer 

of  this  book  illustrates  the    fear  and  hatred  which  the 

policies  ol  the  Germans  have  inspired  in  their  Austro- 
HunKariau  Allies. 

Over  260  pages,  cloth  bound,  illustrated ;  price  $1.50 
net,  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Are.,  N.Y 


"Successful  Teaching"    ItJjS*^ 

ing-  in  the  light  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers — given  in  14  "Prize  Essays."  $1  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Pictures  From  Home  in  Our   Beautiful  Genuine  Leather 

Christmas   Photo  Case 

brinp:  a  leap  of  joy  to  the  heart  and  cheerful  memories 
for  the  boy  "over  there."  Send  him  one.  It  makes  a 
serviceable  as  well  as  a  treasured  gift. 

Pocket  opposite  photo  roomy  for  money  or  valuable 
papers.  Pocket  under  photo  (food  for  identification  card. 
Made  in  two  firades  and  two  sizes.  For  photo  up  to 
SH  xG'Jt$2.75  also $2.25    3x1',  .  52.00  also  $1.50 

Prepaid.  Ten  percent  discount  on  dozen  orders.  Monry  re- 
funded if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Made  to  tit  breast  pocket. 
Larger  size  closed  4  1-8  x  6:  smaller  '.i  8>4  x  4  7-8  in.  Small*  1 
si/r-  .jin  in,  carriod  by  ladles  in  bnnd  pons,  Celluloid  •flnOOJH 
in  oval.  Photo  Case  attractively  racked  in  Xmas  box.  Our 
catalog  of  other  Inn. In    high  grade  Xmas  Gift    Suggestions  flee. 

As  leather  supply  Is  uncertain,  place  orders  promptly 
shlptieii  day  rscslveH  Ssnd  monsy  orasr.drafl  or  *tamo 
A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Dept.  17.     Chicago 


has  taken  preliminary  steps  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  those  men,  ex- 
pected to  number  13,000,000,  who  will 
be  affected  by  the  Man-Power  Bill 
shortly  expected  to  be  enacted  into 
law. 

August  16.— A  strike  of  3,500  skilled 
workers  at  the  plant  of  Rosenwasser 
Brothers,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
is  reported  to  be  holding  up  work  on 
1,500,000  gas-masks. 

August  17. — Better  war-bread  and  an  end 
of  rationing  are  promised  to  the  Allies 
by  the  American  Food  Administrator, 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  London,  where  Mr. 
Hoover  is  now  attending  a  Food  Con- 
trollers' conference. 

One  hundred  members  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
who  have  been  on  trial  for  the  past  four 
months  before  Judge  Landis,  of  Chicago, 
are  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  hamper 
the  nation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Act. 

General  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  announces 
that  the  overseas  shipments  of  men 
total  more  than  1,450,000. 

A  United  States  Treasury  analysis  of 
income  -  tax  returns  indicates  huge 
profiteering  in  food,  cotton,  wool,  coal, 
metals,  and  oil,  states  a  Washington 
dispatch. 

Army  hospitals  with  a  total  capacity  of 
nearly  100,000  men  are  ready  to  receive 
wounded  and  sick  from  overseas,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  an  officer 
of  the  Medical  Corps. 

August  19.  —  The  Shipping  Board  an- 
nounces that  contracts  for  43  more  ves- 
sels, 33  to  be  wooden  freighters  of  3,500 
tons  each,  have  been  let.  The  Federal 
Employment  Service  issues  a  call  for 
1,000,000  more  unskilled  workmen 
needed  in  the  war  -  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

August  20. — The  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  votes  9  to  7  to  amend  the 
Man-Power  Bill  so  as  to  establish  three 
classes  of  registrants  and  provide  for 
calling  of  those  from  18  to  20  years  of 
age  after  the  eligible  classes  from  20  to 
25  have  been  exhausted,  the  18-year 
class  to  be  called  last.  h 

Senator  James  K.  Vardaman,  called  by 
President  Wilson  an  enemy  of  the 
Administration,  is  badly  defeated  by 
Representative  "Pat"  Harrison  in  the 
Democratic  senatorial  primary  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Harrison  ran  on  a  platform 
of  loyalty  in  the  war. 

Ninety-four  survivors,  including  12  pas- 
sengers, of  the  Morgan  liner  Proteus, 
sunk  in  collision  with  the  Standard  Oil 
tank  steamship  Castling  on  Monday 
night,  are  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va.  One 
man,  a  member  of  the  crew,  was  lost. 

After  six  days  of  hunger-striking,  twenty- 
three  women  suffragists,  arrested  hot 
week  for  "picketing"  the  White  House 
and  sentenced  to  terms  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days,  are  released  from  Occo- 
quan  (Washington,  D.  C.)  jail. 


More  Trouble.—"  This  can't  be  hell — 
there  are  no  Germans  here." 

"  Yes  it  is.  But  the  regular  people  put 
up  such  a  kick,  we  built  an  annex  for 
them."— Life. 


This  Is  Serious.— Now  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  over  the  phones,  is  it  sedi- 
tion to  tell  Central  what  you  think  of  tho 
service? — Chicago  Nevis. 


Efficiency.     "Oh.     Bobbie!      .lust     look 
:it  what  thepuppj  has  done  to  this  room  1 " 

"  Isn't     it     wonderful,    mama  !       Ami    iu 
less  than  ii\e  minutes  !  "     Life, 
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The  First  Completely  Equipped  Motor  Car 


The  Jordan  Sport  Marine  is  the  first 
completely  equipped  motor  car  ever 
offered  as  a  stock  model  by  a  manu- 
facturer. It  is  a  custom  made  car  at 
a  stock  car  price. 

The  new  Continental  motor,  intro- 
duced by  Jordan,  eliminates  vibration, 
accentuates  speed,  increases  power 
and  affords  a  degree  of  economy  and 
smoothness  that  is  far  in  advance  of 
the  times.  The  aluminum  body  is  fifty 
pounds  lighter,  free  from  rumbles, 
ripples  and  rust  and  takes  the  beautiful 
velvety  finish. 

Three  optional  colors,  Briarcliff 
green,  Liberty  blue  and  Ascot  maroon. 


Upholstered  in  special  hand  buffed, 
genuine  leather,  with  velvet  tonneau 
rug.  Rim  wind  sport  clock.  Ton- 
neau light.  Empanelled  in  Honduras 
mahogany. 

Because  of  its  completeness,  its  ultra 
comfort,  its  smartness,  the  Sport  Marine 
is  essentially  a  woman's  car. 

It  is  fashionably  low  with  five  32  x  4 
wire  wheels  and  five  Silvertown  Cord 
Tires,  special  speed  gear  ratio,  sport 
windshield,  tailored  top,  traffic  bumper, 
motometer,  Macbeth  green  visor  lenses 
and  Lin-Rhubber  on  running  boards 
as  standard  equipment.  Curtains  that 
open  with  the  doors. 


JORDAN    MOTOR  CAR    COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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From 

Safe  Investment 

for  One,  Two  or 

Three  Years 

Denominations  of 
$100,  $500  and  $1,000 

Abundant  security  and 
ample  future  earnings 
assured  by  long-time 
contracts. 

Company's  product  is 
of  utmost  importance 
in  both  peace  and  war 
times. 

Ownership  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  West. 

Valuable  conversion 
privilege  already  made, 
assuring  prompt  pay- 
ment at  maturity. 

Write  for 
Circular  No.  1012-R 

Peabody, 
Houglitcling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 


Chicago 
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g%  Farm  Mor  tgages 

^*  Financing  Agriculture 

TO  win  the  war  we  must  finance  agriculture.  Our  Farm  Mort- 
gages and  Real  Estate  Bonds  are  from  the  most  substantial 
agricultural  section  in  the  U.  S.  Safe,  profitable,  patriotic  in- 
vestments.   Send  for  pamphlet  "A"  and  offerings. 

Denomination*  tlOO  and  up 
E.  J.  LANDER  *  00.  Grand  Forbi 

Capital   and   Surpluf  $500,000  North   Dakota 


First  Mortgage  Bonds 

DENOMINATIONS.  J1U0;  $500; 
MJ  $1000.  Every  detail  efficiently 
managed.  Safety  assured.  Free 
Booklet  'MILLER  SERVICE" 
explains. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 

1019  Hint/  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM   MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

A-G-Danforth-cvCb 


HANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  AH    18S8 
ILLINOIS 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


COSTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  MONEY,  PROP- 
ERTY, LIVES,  AND  MORALE 

WITH  the  end  on  July  31  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war,  R.  E.  Whittlesey, 
the  chief  statistician  of  the  bond  depart- 
ment of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  un- 
dertakes to  set  forth  in  some  detail  the  costs 
of  the  war,  not  only  in  money  actually 
expended,  but  in  property  destroyed,  lives 
lost,  health  impaired,  and  reduced  morale. 
Such  an  effort  was  seriously  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  important  data,  particularly 
those  pertaining  to  the  Central  Powers,  had 
been  withheld  under  the  censorship,  while 
as  to  smaller  nations  information  was 
almost  entirely  lacking.  Scarcely  more 
was  here  attempted  by  Mr.  Whittlesey 
than  to  give  "a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
effects,  both  negative  and  positive,  brought 
about  by  the  war,  basing  such  a  view  on 
figures  and  information  from  the  best 
available  sources."  Following  are  striking 
points  from  his  summary: 

"Out  of  the  total  area  over  which  the 
flag  of  war  is  flying  and  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  about 
96  per  cent,  is  under  the  dominance  of  the 
Allies  and  only  4  per  cent,  belongs  to  the 
Central  Powers.  The  number  of  nations 
actively  engaged  in  the  war  is  22,  with  a 
total  of  31,357,383  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  1,349,561,000. .  Of  these,  30,- 
163,783  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,207,870,000,  belong  to  the  Allies,  and  only 
1,203,800  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  143,721,000,  belong  to  the  Central  Powers. 

"In  national  wealth,  the  five  main  Allies 
possest  before  the  war  $406,000,000,000, 
a  sum  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the 
national  wealth  of  the  two  Central  Powers, 
the  latter  being  $105,000,000,000.  In 
considering  this  preponderance  of  national 
wealth  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  effectiveness  for  war-purposes,  the 
character  of  the  wealth  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  its  quantity.  The  de- 
veloped wealth  of  Russia  was  mainly  agri- 
cultural, and,  due  to  her  isolated  position, 
it  was  difficult  to  get  adequate  munition- 
supplies  to  her  armies  in  order  to  equip 
them  fully.  As  the  national  economist  has 
pointed  out,  diversity  of  wealth  and  industry 
approaching  self-sufficiency  gives  the  real 
material  basis  upon  which  the  staying 
powers  of  a  nation  are  determined  when 
engaged  in  a  life  -  struggle.  The  Allies 
within  themselves  have  that  diversity  of 
wealth,  but  it  is  scattered  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation  hinder  its  complete 
mobilizationjwhen  needed  for  war-purposes. 
When  full  allowances  are  made  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  so  far  as  effectiveness  for  war- 
purposes  is  concerned  the  Central  Powers 
outweighed  the  Allies  up  to  the  present 
period  of  the  war.  In  order  to  correct  this 
fully,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  ship-build- 
ing program  of  this  country  to  be  carried  to 
fruition.  As  to  man-power,  the  Allies  could 
command  on  the  battle-field  88,000,000  ef- 
fectives as  against  26,000,000  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  a  proportion  of  about  3  to  1. 

"The  money  expended  by  the  seven  lead- 
ing belligerents  for  purely  war-purposes 
during  the  lour  years  has  been  estimated 
at  about  $134,000,000,000.  The  enormous 
magnitude  of  this  sum  is  beyond  all  com- 
prehension and  can  be  grasped  only  in 
terms  of  comparison  with  other  wars.  It 
lias  been  said  thai  this  sum  is  greater  than 
all  combined  money  expenditures  for  all 
other  wars  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  wars 
fought  since  the  American  Revolution,  the 
aggregate  lighting  period  covering  sixty 
years,  was  only  $2;UMX).(X)0,<HX),  making 
the    expenditures    of    the    present    war    for 


only  four  years  six  times  greater.  It  is 
about  one-third  of  the  total  national 
wealth  of  the  chief  belligerents.  The 
combined  average  daily  war-cost,  com- 
puted on  a  four-year  basis,  is  about  $107,- 
500,000,  or  $4,479,000  each  hour  of  the  day. 

"These  astounding  expenditures  have 
already  entailed  a  debt  for  these  nations 
six  times  greater  than  was  their  total  debt 
prior  to  the  war,  representing  the  enormous 
sum  of  $129,000,000,000.  It  took  the  bellig- 
erent nations  a  hundred  years  to  accumu- 
late a  debt  of  $23,560,000,000,  which  only 
four  years  of  war  have  multiplied  by  six. 

"Taking  an  average  of  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, this  debt  involves  an  interest  charge 
obligation  of  the  chief  belligerents  of  about 
$6,500,000,000  annually.  Assuming  that 
this  war  will  last  another  year,  the  total 
debt  at  the  present  rate  of  borrowing  wall 
amount  to  about  $190,000,000,000  and 
interest  charges  at  the  above  rate  to  about 
$9,500,000,000. 

"Besides  these  staggering  costs,  there 
have  been  appalling  military  destructions 
in  the  invaded  areas,  from  which  it  will 
require  enormous  efforts  of  human  energy 
to  recuperate,  and  some  of  which  are  irre- 
parable. The  total  area  of  the  war-zone 
is  174,000  square  miles,  of  which  the 
Western  theater  of  the  war,  in  France  and 
Belgium,  stretches  over  an  area  of  19,500 
square  miles,  and  it  contains  over  3,000 
cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  great  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  districts,  of 
which  some  have  been  totally  annihilated 
and  some  heavily  affected.  The  estimate 
by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of 
the  war-losses,  which  unfortunately  does 
not  go  beyond  1916,  is  as  follows: 

" '  Destruction  of  buildings  and  industrial 
machinery  in  Belgium,  $1,000,000,000,  and 
in  France  $700,000,000.  The  destruction 
of  agricultural  buildings  and  implements,  of 
raw  materials,  of  crops  and  five  stock,  has 
been  estimated  at  a  sum  of  $780,000,000 
in  Belgium  and  $680,000,000  in  France. 
Roads  were  destroyed  frequently  by  the 
retiring  troops  and  have  been  seriously 
damaged  by  heavy  gun-fire  and  excessive 
use.  The  losses  from  destruction  of  rail- 
way bridges,  etc.,  have  been  estimated  in 
Belgium  at  $275,000,000  and  in  France  at 
$300,000,000. 

'"In  the  Eastern  theater  of  the  war 
Germany  has  been  invaded  only  in  eastern 
Prussia,  where  the  agricultural  population 
has  been  seriously  impaired.  Heavy  dam- 
age was  inflicted  upon  bridges,  roads,  and 
governmental  property,  including  railroads. 
The  direct  cost  to  Germany  through  the 
loss  of  agricultural  products,  of  manufac- 
turing products,  as  well  as  in  interest  on 
investments  abroad,  of  earnings  from  ship- 
ping and  banking  houses,  and  profits  of 
insurance  and  mercantile  houses  engaged  in 
business  abroad  has  been  enormous. 

"'In  the  movements  of  Russian,  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  and  Italian  armies,  havoc 
has  been  worked  over  a  widely  extended 
area.  In  the  large  parts  of  Austria- 
Hungary  that  have  been  occupied  by 
Russia  are  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  and 
zinc,  which  suffered  heavily.  Villages  were 
leveled;  agricultural  property  and  ma- 
chinery, oil-fields,  mines,  railways,  rolling 
stock,  etc.,  were  destroyed,  hut  no  official 
estimate  has  been   made  oi  these  10SS68. 

"  'The  losses  sustained  in  Russian  Poland 
and  the  occupied  Russian  provinces  of 
Courland,  Kovno,  Yilna,  and  Grodno, 
covering  approximately  an  area  of  98,000 
square  miles,  consist  of  private  dwellings, 
agricultural  buildings  and  machinery,  indus- 
trial buildings  and  machinery,  industrial 
raw  material  and  stock,  railroads,  govern- 
ment  and  public  property,  and  are  esti- 
mated  at    SS7;».(HM1.(HH). 

"'The  area  of  destructi.  '  in  the  Balkan 
States  runs  through  Serbia  Montenegro, 
and  Albania.      It  18  mostly  ..  i  agricultural 
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INTERNAL   GEAR 

TRUCK 


To  Motor  Truck  Engineers:  — 

Here  you  see  clearly  the  basic  design  of 
Torbensen  Drive.  It  is  elementally  like  this  in 
all  sizes,  though,  of  course,  individual  parts  in 
each  size  are  designed  specifically  for  the  work 
they  are  intended  to  do. 

Look  particularly  at  the  design  of  the  I-Beam 
—  the  patented  construction  that  has  given 
Torbensen  Drive  its  leadership.  See  the  very 
small  gear  reduction  at  the  differential,  and  the 
very  large  one  where  the  jack-shaft  pinions 
mesh  with  the  internal  gears.  This  accounts  in 
part  for  the  light  weight  of  Torbensen  Drive. 

Close  examination  of  this  rear  axle  shows 
how  carefully  excess  weight  has  been  elimi- 
nated without  in  any  way  affecting  strength. 

There    are    many   things    about    Torbensen 
Drive  that  are  extremely  interest- 
ing   from    an    engineering    stand- 
point. 

We  will  gladly  supply  blue- 
prints of  any  size  axle  from  24 -ton 
to  five  tons,  free  and  without  obli- 
gation. Kindly  request  them  on 
your  letterhead. 


TORBENSEN  Drive  is  made 
to  last.  Every  owner  gets  a 
GOLD  BOND  GUARANTEE 
that  the  I-Beam  axle  and 
spindles  will  last  as  long  as 
the  truck,  and  the  internal 
gears    at    least    two    years. 


To  Motor  Truck  Users:  — 

The  drawing  below  is  an  intimate  view  of 
Torbensen  Drive.  Engineers  can  see  from  it 
instantly  why  Torbensen  Drive  has  become  the 
undisputed  leader  in  the  truck  rear-axle  field. 

Its  mechanical  features  give  Torbensen 
Drive  45  per  cent  greater  road  clearance  — 
which  makes  the  truck  less  likely  to  stall  on 
bad  roads  and  in  snow. 

The  patented  I-Beam — particularly — makes 
this  Drive  very  strong — at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing it  much  lighter  in  weight  than  other  types  of 
equal  capacity.  This  light  weight  increases  rear- 
tire  mileage  about  20  per  cent,  saves  gas  and  oil, 
and  cuts  repair  costs  to  the  minimum. 

In  every  way,  Torbensen  Drive  has  proved 

itself  the  essence  of  economy  and  reliability — and 

the  evidence  lies  in  its  very  extensive 

use.    There  are  now  fifty  thousand 

Torbensen  Drive  axles  in  Service. 


The  iron-clad  Torbensen  Gold 
Bond  Guarantee  makes  unfailing 
rear-axle  service  certain.  Torbensen 
Drive  is  the  only  rear-axle  drive 
that  is  definitely  guaranteed. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Largest  Builder  in  the  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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— "and  put  in  a  quart  of  oil" 


H 


OW  many  times  have  you  driven  up  and  said  to 
the  dealer — "and  put  in  a  quart  of  oil"? 

When  your  motor  begins  to  knock  who  is  to  blame? 
At  one  place  you  may  get  good  oil,  at  the  next,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent;  the  mixture  is  bound  to  get  worse 
rather  than  better. 

"It  makes  a  difference"  if  you  always  say  and  always  get 
Havoline;  it  is  always  the  same. 

The  sealed  can  with  the  blue  label  is  a  positive  guarantee  of 
uniform  quality,  no  waste,  no  impurities  and  all  Havoline. 

Clean  out  your  crankcase.  Fill  it  up  again  with  Havoline 
and  the  next  time  you  go  for  supplies  say 


— "and  a  quart  of  Havoline 


>» 


3fntaian  Kcfininff  Company 

Incorporates 


Producers  and  Refiners 
of  Petroleum 


New  York 


JJAVOLINE  GREASES  arc 

compounded  of  Havoline  Oil 

and  pure  sweet  tallow.     Clean 

to  handle  and  correct  in  body. 


section  and  the  losses  sustained  there  are 
estimated  at  about  $200,000,000.' 

"One  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
loss  in  the  present  war  is  shipping,  of  which 
more  or  less  accurate  figures  are  obtainable. 
The  total  losses  in  shipping  to  the  Allies  and 
neutrals  up  to  August  1,  1918,  are  esti- 
mated at  15,000,000  tons.  This  is  about 
one-third  of  the  world's  48,500,000  tons  of 
prewar  shipping.  The  cost  of  the  lost 
tonnage  at  prewar  value  is  estimated 
at  $1,050,000,000." 

"But  the  greatest  and  most  irreparable 
loss  entailed  by  the  war  is,  of  course, 
the  loss  of  human  life.  It  is  the  greatest 
because  life  is  a  priceless  thing,  and  no 
value  can  be  set  upon  it.  Still  in  econom- 
ics, as  in  all  other  sciences,  in  treating 
of  man,  emotional  considerations  are 
set  aside,  and  a  purely  economic  value, 
in  terms  of  money,  has  been  placed  upon 
the  individual,  based  upon  his  potential 
productive  power.  Thus  Mr.  M.  Barriol, 
the  celebrated  actuary,  gives  the  follow- 
ing figures  as  the  capital  value  of  man: 
in  the  United  States,  $4,100;  in  Great 
Britain,  $4,140;  in  Germany,  $3,380; 
in  France,  $2,900;  in  Russia,  $2,020;  in 
Austria-Hungary,  $2,020,  or  an  average 
capital  value  for  the  five  foreign  nations 
of  $2,892. 

"The  number  of  men  already  lost  is 
8,509,000  killed  and  7,175,000*  perma- 
nently wounded,  or  a  total  of  15,684,000. 
Thus  society  has  been  impoverished 
through  the  death  and  permanent  dis- 
ability of  a  part  of  its  productive  man- 
power to  the  extent  of  $45,000,000,000. 

"The  loss  of  men,  measured  in  terms 
of  the  capital  value  of  the  workers  with- 
drawn from  industry,  is  offset  in  some 
degree  by  the  enhancement  of  the  capital 
value  of  the  remaining  producers.  .  .  . 
This  loss  of  man-power  is  also  partly 
offset  by  the  large  contingents  of  women 
drawn  into  industries.  In  England,  out 
of  a  female  population  of  23,000,000,  about 
6,000,000  were  engaged  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  gainful  occupations. 
Since  the  war  broke  out  no  less  than 
1,500,000  women  have  been  added  to  the 
ranks  of  wage-earners,  an  increase,  of  fully 
25  per  cent.  Moreover,  about  400,000 
women  have  shifted  from  non-essential 
occupations  to  men's  work.  In  the  United 
States,  approximately  1,266,000  women 
are  now  engaged  in  industrial  work,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  war. 

"When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  the  war, 
the  moral  strain  to  which  the  nations 
have  been  subjected,  the  'shell-shock' 
which  has  reacted  upon  the  population 
at  home  as  well  as  upon  the  soldiers  on 
the  battle-field,  the  undernourishment 
and  starvation  of  children  as  well  as  adults, 
have  resulted  in  a  lowered  vitality,  the 
ill  effects  of  which,  especially  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Central  Powers,  are  already 
seen  in  an  increase  of  the  death-rate,  in  a 
spread  of  epidemics  and  diseases  that  have 
taxed  the  medical  resources  of  all  countries. 
'The  lowered  vitality  of  the  race,  which 
is  still  further  aggravated  by  the  millions 
of  incapacitated  soldiers  and  the  pre- 
mature and  excessive  employment  of 
children  and  women  in  the  industries, 
will  eventually  make  for  a  lower  standard 
of  efficiency  in  all  human  activities,  or  a 
retardation  of  human  progress.  Authori- 
tative statements  are  to  the  effect  that 
in  Belgium,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
war,  the  deaths  of  women  and  children  far 
outnumbered  those  of  men.  Annual  deaths 
among  the  German  civilian  population  have 
increased  by  a  million  above  the  normal. 

"Besides  the  loss  in  actual  population 
there  is  a  loss  of  potential  population. 
Carefully  compiled  figures  show  that  by 
1919  the  population  of  Germany  will  be 
7,500,000  less  than  it  would  have  been 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  peo- 
ple in  Austria  in  1919  will  be  8  per  cent, 
less  in  numbers  than  in  the  year  before 
the  war.  Hungary  will  be  still  worse 
off;  it  will  have  a  population  of  9  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  prewar  days." 


RATE  INCRFASES  ALLOWED   ON 
MANY  CITY  RAILWAYS 

Statistics  collected  by  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  giving  the 
financial  transactions  of  electric  railways 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1918,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1917,  show  that 
operating  revenues  increased  2.54  per 
cent.,  and  operating  expenses  11.17  per 
cent.,  while  net  incomes  decreased  13.79 
per  cent.  The  operating  ratio  for  the 
country  increased  from  65.68  per  cent,  of 
gross  in  1917  to  71.20  per  cent,  of  gross  in 
1918.  Under  pressure  from  these  condi- 
tions, it  appears  from  data  presented  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  that  cities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Second  District, 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
are  fast  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
higher  fares.  Twelve  communities  have 
agreed  to  waive  franchise  rights,  should  the 
Public  Service  Commission  declare  the 
need.  Two  others  are  making  examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  their  street-railways, 
with  an  idea  of  granting  increases,  should 
examination  prove  the  need. 

Out  of  seventy-six  cities  in  the  United 
States  having  more  than  100,000  popula- 
tion, a  six-cent  fare  is  already  -in  effect  in 
thirteen,  while  three  have  increased  fares 
through  the  zone  system,  four  have 
abolished  reduced-rate  tickets,  four  have 
asked  for  a  seven-cent  fare  with  addi- 
tional charges  for  transfers,  twelve  have 
asked  for  a  six-cent  fare,  two  for  permission 
to  charge  for  transfers,  and  thirteen  for 
relief  in  other  forms.  Other  items  bearing 
on  this  subject  are  presented  in  The  Post: 

"The  War  Finance  Corporation  has 
announced  that  it  will  refuse  loans  to 
public  utilities,  unless  their  rates  are 
sufficient  to  insure  the  integrity  of  their 
securities. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Administration  that  fares  on  inter- 
urban  roads  be  increased  to  three  cents 
a  'mile  to  put  them  on  a  parity  with 
those  of  the  steam  roads,  and  the  inter- 
urbaus  will  receive  assistance  in  their 
application  for  such  an  increase. 

"A  seven-cent  fare  has  been  authorized 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  is  the  first 
city  in  the  country  of  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants  to  permit  the  two-cent  addition. 

"By  a  referendum  vote,  the  people  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  have  authorized  the 
local  company  to  charge  a  six-cent  fare. 

"The  city  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  with- 
out street-car  service,  the  local  railway 
having  refused  to  continue  operation  at  a 
loss  and  unless  it  was  guaranteed  a  6  per 
cent,  return  on  invested  capital. 

"There  are  sixty-seven  cities  in  the 
United  States  having  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more.  In  fifty-seven  of  them 
street-car  fares  have  either  been  increased, 
or  applications  for  increases  are  pending. 

"Thirteen  among  the  sixty-seven  are 
either  charging  or  have  been  authorized 
to  charge  six-cent  fares.  In  three  the 
zone  system,  whereby  the  length  of  ride 
for  a  single  fare  has  been  decreased,  is  in 
effect. 

"In  Cleveland,  often  called  the  'low- 
fare  city,'  the  highest  rate  permitted  under 
the  present  agreement  with  the  city  is  in 
effect,  and  steps  are  contemplated  to 
amend  the  agreement  to  permit  of  higher 
fares.  In  four  other  cities  revenue  has 
been  increased  by  the  abolition  of  reduced- 
rate  tickets.  In  thirty-two  cities  fare 
increases  in  one  form  or  another  are  pend- 
ing; in  four  an  increase  to  a  seven-cent 
fare  with  a  charge  of  two  cents  for  the  first 
transfer  issued  and  one  cent  additional  if  a 
second  transfer  is  issued;  in  thirteen 
cities  a  six-cent  fare  has  been  asked  for, 
while  in  two  cities  such  an  application  is  in 
immediate  prospect.  Two  other  cities 
are  asking  for  permission  to  impose  an 
extra  charge  when  a  transfer  is  issued  and 
thirteen  cities  are  asking  for  increased 
revenue  in  other  forms." 
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Municipal  Bonds 

=  in  = 

War  Times 


During  the  war  period  only 
such  new  financing  will  be  per- 
mitted as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Government  is  necessary. 

Municipal  expenditures  are, 
therefore,  not  being  made  ex- 
cept for  essential  community 
needs. 

This  is  resulting  in  a  growing  scar- 
city of  Municipal  Bonds. 

Our  current  list  contains  offerings 
of  leading  cities  at  attractive  prices. 

Send  for  list  L-8  of  issues  yield- 
ing from  4}^%  to  6%  and  exempt 
from  all  Federal  Income  Taxes. 

William  ft,(ompton(b. 

Government   and   Municipal  Bonds 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  This  Business" 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS 

14  Wall  Street  408  Olive  Street 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 

105  So.  La  Salle  St.  305  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH:   Farmers  Bank  Building. 

JACKSON,  MISSISSIPPI 


r: 


LEARN  TO  SELL  SECURITIES.  We  Teach  You. 
'  Become  our  permanent  district  manager  in  your  local- 
ity. Have  others  work  for  you  instead  of  working  for  others. 
Part  time  if  desired  until  you  develop.  Liberal  Commission. 
Salary  and  commission  when  you  become  district  manager. 
High  grade  investments  only.  Must  have  references  with 
reply.  I.  D.  NOLL  &  CO.,  44  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
Branches  and  correspondents  in  leading  cities. 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing;  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possi  ble  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.     Cloth,  $1.08  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 

Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 

Use    TYLER'S    MACERATED    WHEAT 

Tt  A  blend  of  Cereals.  Fruit,  Cocoanut,  etc.e 
/*  Rich  in   Vitamin*  -  Iron,   phosphate*  and  , 
f       other  mineral  salts.   Tastes   good  as  con-  1 
lection— satisfying  and    strengthening  —  cor- 
rects and  invigo-ates    the    duiestive    ortrans 
and  cures  constipation.  Used  and  recommened  j 
by  Doctors  of  all  Schools.    Order  today  and  be  { 
healthier  that  much  sooner.    Sample   3-lb.  can 
postpaid,  $1.00    Raw  Food  Book  15  cents. 
BYRON  TYLER,  (Estab.  1899) 
1 0  Gibraltar  Bldg..        Kansas  City.  Mo.  U.S.*. 
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|  Analysis  of 

|   Liberty  Bond  Issues 

We  have  prepared  for  the  use  of 

|   investors  a  concise  comparison  of 

|   the  several  issues  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  table  shows  the  yields  and 
|  essential  details  of  the  six  issues 
|   outstanding. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  uponlrequest 
|  for  D-86. 

The  National  City 
[  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
I    Correspondent  Offices  in  ,31  Cities 
Bonds       Short  Term  Notes       Acceptances 
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Rochester  Patriotic  and  Community  Fund,  Inc. 

Permanent  Headquarters,  Third  Floor  Alliance  Bank  Building 

Stone  .  S6S—  Main  7086 

Campaign  Headquarters,  May  20-27,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Banquet  HaU 

H-rry  f  Wu/thslm,  C«mp*lfn  lbO>(<r 

Juty   18,   1918. 


Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg  Company 
Boctaaater  N  T 

Gentlemen: 

There   la  no  doubt   that  the  preliminary  study 
and   investigation  made  by  your  System  Service  repre- 
sentatives were  of  immense  value  to  ua   in  our  prepa- 
ration of  the  record  aysteras  used  in  our  War  Cheat 
Campaign. 

The  Rochester  War  Cheat  was  a  success  beyond 
our  highest  expectations.  Some  of  this  success  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  perfect  arrangements  made  In 
advance  of  the  oampalgn.  Tour  ideas  for  the  system 
of  pledge  cards,  ledger  cards,  indexing  methods, 
filing  arrangements   and  other  features, were   splendid. 

Any  city  contemplating  a  ffar  Chest  would  do  well 
lo  carefully  consider  the  filing  systems  used  by  ua   in 
our  campaign. 

Tours  ■vary-  truly, 


Campaign  Manager.  '      ""~~ 


The 

WAR    CHEST 

an  example  of  the 
use  of  "YandE" 

System  Service 

When   the    Manager 
of  the    Rochester  War 
Chest  ran  into  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  take  care 
of   his    records,  he  did 
not   hesitate  to  ask   for 
assistance    where    he 
thought    he    could 
get     it  —  from     the  pj] 
"Y  and  E"   System- 
planning  Service.     Read 
his     acknowledgment     of 
what  we  did  for  him. 

There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  what 
we  will  undertake  for  business- 
men who  want  help  in  improving 
their  methods  of  record-keeping. 

Folders,  Guides,  Metal  Index  Tabs 
Shannon  Arch-File  Systems 
"Super-Wood"  Filing  Cabinets 

"How  to  Run  a  War  Chest" — a  new  folder  telling  how  to  plan  the  organization,  the  offices,  pros- 
pect lists,  publicity,  campaign  work,  pledges  and  collections,  etc.,  sent  free  upon  request.  With 
"V  and  E"  Systems  the  Rochester  War  Chest  handles  over  100,000  accounts  with  a 
small  office  force — accounts  of  pledges  ranging  from  50c  to  $500,000. 

VAWMANandFRBE  M  FG.(p. 

8SU   St.  Paid  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.      Representatives  Everywhere.      Makers  of 
"YandE"  Filing  Equipment  and  Office  Systems.      In  Canada:  The 

Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ontario.  _  I 

Systems    and    Cabinets 


Designed 

•and 

Installed 


Vertical  Filing  Systems 
Card  Index  Systems 
Card  Record  Forms 


There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service.  Neither 
is  any  obligation  incur- 
red to  use  "Y  and  E" 
filing  cabinets  or  sys- 
tem supplies.  This  is  a 
genuine  service. 

Have  our  local  "Y  and  E" 
men  come  into  your  offices 
and  see  what  they  can  offer 
in  the   way  of  ideas  for  mak- 
ing the  record  end  of  your  busi- 
ness    simpler,     speedier,     neater, 
more   accurate,    or  more  econom- 
ical to  operate. 

Our  branch  offices,  agents  and  traveling 
representatives  cover  the  country.  Write  us 
for  further  information  about  our  System 
Service  or  equipment: 

"Safe  Files"  for  Blue-Prints 
Record  Filing  Safes 
Transfer  Cases,  etc. 


"Fire-Wall"  Steel  Filing  Cabinets 
Machine  Accounting  Equipment 
Efficiency  Desks 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR  SALE 


Money-Making  Farm,  $1950 
Borders  Sparkling  Lake 

70  acres,  1000  feet  frontage  on  one  of  pret- 
tiest lakes  in  state;  boating,  bathing,  fishing; 
profits  from  loamy  fields;  brook-watered 
pastures,  20  acres  wood,  timber;  much  fruit. 
8-room  house,  50ft.  barn,  carriage  house, 
poultry  house,  on  good  road,  near  station; 
owner's  sacrifice  $1950,  easy  terms.  Details 
page  5  Strout'a  Catalogue  of  this  special  mid- 
summer bargain  and  others,  many  with  stock, 
tools,  crops;  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY.  Dept.  U.  150  Nassau 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted  Men  and  Women  Sales  Agentsevery* 

where,  to  Sell  on  commission   to  wholesalers, 

retailers  tend  consumers  Horst's  perfected 
Dried    California    Vegetables. 

1'.  very  body  buys  am  I  repeats  orders.  Wonder- 
ful opportunity  fori  Ive  sales  agents.  Address, 
E.  Clemens  Horst  Co., Dept.  O.SanF  rancisco. 


"MODERN"   DUPLICATOR       A   BUSI- 

GE1  i  i-.k.    Si  up.    50  t<>   75  copies 

from  peril  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  86,000  firms  use  it.  80  Days  Trial. 
Yfu  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durldn 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority 

quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


CLASSIFIED 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  Victor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.    Advice  and 
books  free.      Highest    references.      Best  re- 
sults.   Send   sketch  or  model  for  search. 
Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  FOR 
IDEASI  Hundreds  now  wanted!  Patent 
yours  and  profit!  Write  today  for  free 
books — tell  how  to  protect  yourself,  how 
to  invent,  ideas  wanted,  how  we  help  you 
sell,  etc.  -'11  Patent  Dept..  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES,    Inc.,    Washington;  D.    C. 

Y<  UK  IDEA  WAN  1  id.  P  V  1  ENT  YOUR 
INVENTION.  I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 
foi  I  free  books,  list  of  patent  buyers,  hundreds 
of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  Advice  free.  Patenufcd 
i  tree.  RICHARD  B.OWEN.  Patent 
Lawyer,  48  Owen  Bids.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

DON'T  LOSE   YOl  R  RIGHTS    n>  PAT 
ENT    PROTECTION.     Sign    and    witness 

form  "Evidence  Of  Conception."  This  form, 
book  and  suggestions  scut  free.  LsnCSStel  & 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  W.  A.,"  Seattle,  Wash. — "Is  not  Paul  Du 
Chailiu  the  author  of  the  poem,  'The  Bedouin 
Love-Song,'  commencing:  'I  love  thee,  with  a 
love  which  shall  never  die'?" 

Bayard  Taylor  wrote  the  "Bedouin  Love- 
Song,"  see  the  "Golden  Treasury  of  American 
Songs  and  Lyrics,"  by  F.  L.  Knowles,  published 
by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  for  $1.50. 

"S.  E.,"  Plains,  Mont. — "  (1)  Which  is  our 
national  anthem,  'America'  or  'The  Star-Spangled 
Banner'?  (2)  Should  an  audience  rise  if  seated 
when  either  of  these  songs  is  sung  or  played? 
(3) i  If  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  ranks  as  a 
national  anthem,  when  was  such  a  recognition 
made  of  it?" 

The  Adjutant-General  of  the  War  Department 
has  issued  the  following:  "No  anthem,  hymn,  or 
musical  air  has  been  recognized  by  any  Federal 
law  as  the  national  anthem,  hymn,  or  air,  but 
Army  and  Navy  regulations  provide  that  the 
musical  composition  familiarly  known  as  the 
'Star-Spangled  Banner'  shall  be  designated  as 
the  national  air  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  shoidd  be  stated,  however,  that  these  regula- 
tions are  binding  only  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
military  and  naval  service.  Whenever  the  na- 
tional air  is  played  at  any  place  where  persons  be- 
longing to  the  military  or  naval  service  are  present, 
all  officers  and  enlisted  men  not  in  formation  are 
required  to  stand  at  attention,  facing  toward  the 
music,  excepting  when  the  flag  is  being  lowered 
at  sunset,  on  which  occasion  they  are  required  to 
face  toward  the  flag.  If  in  civilian  dress  and 
uncovered,  they  are  required  to  stand  and  salute 
at  the  first  note  of  the  air,  retaining  the  position 
of  salute  until  the  last  note  of  the  air  is  played. 
If  in  civilian  dress  and  covered,  they  are  required 
to  stand  and  uncover  at  the  first  note  of  the  air, 
holding  the  head-dress  opposite  the  left  shoulder 
until  the  last  note  is  played,  excepting  in  in- 
clement weather,  when  the  head-dress  may  be 
held  slightly  raised.  The  custom  of  rising  and 
remaining  standing  and  uncovered  while  the 
'Star-Spangled  Banner'  is  being  played  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  among  civilians."  And  the  Lexi- 
cographer hopes  it  will  be  encouraged. 

"P.  T.  C."  Westfield,  Mass. — "Is  the  use  of 
'none'  with  a  plural  verb  ever  correct?  In  a 
recent  book  from  a  noted  writer  the  following 
sentence  occurs:  'None  of  man's  ways  throw 
light  on  Nature's  ways.'" 

The  New  Standard  Dictionary  says:  "None 
is  construed  In  the  singular  or  plural  as  the  sense, 
or  the  best  expression  of  the  meaning  intended. 
may  require.  '  Did  you  buy  melons? '  '  There 
were  none  in  market.'  'Have  you  brought  me  a 
letter?'  'There  was  none  in  your  letter-box.' 
When  the  singular  or  plural  equally  well  expresses 
the  sense,  the  plural  is  commonly  used.  'None 
of  these  words  are  now  current.'  " 

"F.  J.  A.,"  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Years  ago  it 
was  the  custom  of  writers  and  speakers  to  use  the 
term  'people'  where  now  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered indispensable  to  use  persons.'  as  '  Many 
persons  do  this,'  etc.     Please  explain." 

In  general  practise  people  is  used  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  and  persons  is  used  of  a  few 
people.  Dr.  Yizetelly  in  his  "Desk-Book  of 
Errors  in  English"  says:  "People:  Where 
individual  persons,  or  a  number  of  such,  are 
intended,  this  word  Should  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  persons;  as,  'most  persons  are  of  thus  opinion 
People  means  persons  collectively;  as,  'People 
say.'  " 

"E.  H.  D.,"  Oarrington.  N.  Dak.— "  Kindh 
give  me  your  opinion  on  the  usage  of  the  word 
forwardance  In  the  following  sentence  'We 
'thank    you   for   the   early    forwardance   of  these 

instruments.'  " 

The  correct  verbal  substantive  for  the  action 
Of   the    verb    forward    is  forwarding   and    not 

wardance.    There  is  no  such  word  as  forwardance 

"  We  thank  you  for  the  earl]  forwarding  Of  these 

Instruments." 

"J.  E.  B.."  Beaumont,  Texas  "Is  it  ever 
considered  good  Bngllsh  to  use  the  term  'gram- 
matical error''     If  so.  in  what  ease''' 

"  \n   error  in   grammar,"    is  to  be   preferred   as 

avoiding  what   is  sometimes  considered  •  viols 

lion  of  grammatical  precision. 
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THE   RACE   FOR   THE   HINDENBURG   LINE 


THERE  ARE  TWO  HINDENBURG  LINES.  One  is  a 
great  system  of  trenches  and  dugouts  and  gun-emplace- 
ments and  observation-posts  stretching  across  northern 
France,  from  Arras  to  Reims,  before  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin 
and  Laon.  To  the  German  Army  it  means  security,  a  sure 
defense,  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  new  offensives.  The 
other  is  a  spiritual  line — the  confidence  of  Germany  in  its  mili- 
tary prowess,  in  the  ability  of  its  military  leaders,  in  its  capacity 
for  outfighting  and  outlasting  all  adversaries.  In  the  race  for 
the  Hindenburg  line  in  France  our  editors  see  the  Allied  generals 
gaining  on  the  Teutonic  retreat  specialists,  and  they  wonder  how 
much  of  his  Army  Ludendorff  will  be  able  to  take  back  with  him 
to  the  old  line  of  March  21,  and  how  long  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
it  there.  The  German  General's  most  serious  problem,  as  the 
Jersey  City  Journal  now  sees  it,  is  "how  to  get  his  Germans  back 
there  alive."  This  daily  is  convinced  that  the  race  "will  not 
stop  at  the  Hindenburg  line,"  for  constant  Allied  pressure  will 
prevent  the  German  leaders  from  executing  such  a  strategical 
retreat  as  that  of  last  year.  Retreat,  we  are  told,  is  for  the 
Germans  "the  only  way  to  escape  disaster,"  while  at  the  same 
time  conditions  are  such  that  "no  great  retreat  is  possible  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  a  disaster."  At  the  northern  "switch" 
of  the  Hindenburg  line  a  British  Army  has  stept  across  and 
has  even  penetrated  the  next  system  of  German  defenses.  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Simonds,  the  cautious  military  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  hears  that  there  is  in  Paris  "a  very  general  belief  that 
the  Hindenburg  line  will  be  in  Allied  hands  by  October  1." 
It  all  depends,  according  to  this  authority,  on  these  two 
things:  "the  extent  to  which  the  center  can  be  harried  and 
demoralized  before  it  gets  to  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  the  ability 
of  Foch  to  strike  on  the  flanks  and  thus  abolish  the  German  line 
in  France  from  Lille  to  Verdun."  Even  if  the  Germans  can  hold 
the  Hindenburg  defenses  for  some  time,  it  will  mean  that  they 
have  definitely  passed  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive.  It 
will  mean,  as  the  St.  Louis  Republic  puts  it,  "the  surrender  of  all 
that  was  gained  in  the  big  spring  offensive,"  which  "was  to  bring 
defeat  to  the  Allies  and  end  the  war."  In  the  same  way  the 
falling  back  to  the  psychological  Hindenburg  line  is  shown  by  the 
German  declarations  that  the  people  "can  hold  out"  against  a 
world  in  arms,  in  the  substitution  of  an  ideal  of  "negotiated 
peace"  for  that  of  "world  conquest."  Instead  of  the  predictions 
of  victory  this  year,  it  is  now,  according  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
"the  general  opinion  in  Germany  that  the  war  will  last  another 
two  or  three  years."  And  the  Westphalian  newspaper  writer 
who  tells  the  people  that  "the  German  Army  and  nation  now 
face  dark  hours"  seems  to  reveal  an  apprehensiveness  that 
Germany's  great  line  of  defense,  economic  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
military,' may  be  turned  or  broken. 

What  Ludendorff  wants,  writes  General  Malleterre  in  one  of 
his  Paris  dispatches  to  the  New  York  World,  is  to  check  at  the 
right  time  and  place  "the  fierce  attacks  of  the  Allies  and  fix  him- 


self in  positions  which  will  guarantee  his  safety  fov  the  winter." 
The  military  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  expects  to  see  the 
Germans  return  to  the  trenches  from  which  the./  emerged  in 
March  and  try  to  settle  down  for  the  remainder  of  the  fighting 
season.  If  the  Germans  succeed  in  retiring  to  the  Hindenburg 
line  and  can  hold  it,  it  will,  observes  Mr.  Simonds  in  The  Tribune, 
"be  a  maneuver  not  without  grave  consequences  for  our  Allies." 
And  Mr.  Simonds  goes  on  to  show  how  it  may  greatly  lengthen 
our  road  to  Berlin: 

"It  will  probably  adjourn  a  decisive  battle  until  next  year; 
it  will  probably  balk  Foch's  plans  for  an  upward  thrust  between 
Arras  and  Soissons,  indeed,  between  Ypres  and  Reims,  for  the 
present  year,  but  it  will  be  a  final  surrender  of  the  offensive  and 
an  ultimate  confession  that  military  victory  is  no  longer  possible 
for  the  German,  and  that  his  sole  hope  is  to  hold  out  until  ex- 
haustion brings  peace,  and  a  peace  which  leaves  him  some  part 
of  his  stealings. 

"It  is  worth  recognizing,  too,  that  next  year  the  German  can, 
if  he  chooses,  repeat  the  Hindenburg  retirement  in  France  and 
in  Belgium,  withdrawing,  for  example,  to  the  line  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Meuse.  But  this  will  be  of  less  advantage  next  year, 
when  a  vast  American  Army  will  be  able  to  try  the  offensive 
between  Verdun  and  the  Vosges.  The  Lorraine  offensive  is 
little  understood  in  this  country.  It  is  impossible  for  our  Allies 
as  long  as  the  mass  of  the  German  troops  are  in  northern  France 
and  the  Allies  are  unable  to  do  more  than  match  these  German 
numbers.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Germans.  But  when 
we  arrive  with  our  great  army  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  under- 
take the  same  maneuver  Castelnau  and  Pau  undertook  in 
August,  1914,  and  there  will  be  no  chance  of  a  German  counter- 
blow in  front  of  Paris  as  in  the  earlier  time 

"When  America  is  ready  the  German  will  have  to  abandon 
his  Paris  menace,  because  he  will  himself  be  threatened  in  his 
home  territory.  But  for  the  present  year  the  threat  will  hardly 
be  grave.  He  can,  if  he  chooses,  refuse  battle  and  retreat  to 
the  old  Hindenburg  line,  from  which  he  can  maneuver,  not  with 
his  troops  but  with  his  statesmen,  seeking  not  a  German  peace, 
but  a  peace  which  will  leave  the  military  leadership  in  Germany 
with  a  chance  to  claim  that  the  present  war  of  aggression  has 
added  provinces,  as  has  each  Prussian  war,  with  few  exceptions, 
since  Frederick  the  Great  tore  up  that  other  scrap  of  paper, 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  stole  Silesia  from  Maria  Theresa, 
a  century  and  a  half  ago." 

The  existence  of  such  lines  as  the  Hindenburg,  that  of  the 
Meuse,  and  others  render  impossible,  in  Mr.  Simonds's  opinion, 
any  such  rapid  advance  to  the  Rhine  as  some  more  enthusiastic 
Americans  look  for.  He  thinks  that  the  possibility  of  great 
captures  of  armies  or  a  return  to  the  old  Napoleonic  warfare  is 
very  slight.     As  he  says: 

"If  the  German  is  driven  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  he  will 
presently  be  found  standing  on  the  fine  of  the  Scheldt.  If  he  is 
driven  from  Champagne  he  will  be  found  in  position  behind  the 
Meuse.  The  whole  country  behind  him  is  cut  and  seamed  wath 
switch-lines  and  cross-lines,  constituting  alternative  positions. 
No  single  blow  that  one  can  now  forecast  can  be  more  than  a 
thrust  which  compels  the  evacuation  of  one  line  for  another. 
There  will  be  a  flight  and  a  pursuit  b?tween  the  two,  with  the 
capture  of  prisoners  and  material,  but  in  each  case  the  victor  will 
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presently  encounter  the  vanquished  in  a  new  position  and  have 
to  begin  all  over  again 

"There  is  to  be  no  sudden  transition,  no  sudden  sweep  to  the 
Rhine  and  beyond  the  Rhine;  we  have  got  to  batter  the  German 
out  of  one  position  after  another! — out  of  the  Hindenburg  line, 
the  line  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  the  line  of  the  Ardennes, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Vosges-^before  we  approach  the  line  of  the 
Rhine,  which  is  strongest  of  all,  and  behind  that  we  may  expect 
other  lines,  while  between  each  series  of  positions  there  will  be 
intermediate  defensive  positions. 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  German  defense  will  endure  through  suc- 
cessive defeats.     Obviously  the  morale  will  break  down,  and  in 
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— Rehse  in  the  New  York  World. 

the  presence  of  inevitable  defeat  on  the  military  side  the  states- 
men will  endeavor,  even  at  a  huge  price,  to  avoid  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  invasion  and  ravage.  But  it  is  essential  now  to 
recognize  that  we  are  only  putting  our  feet  on  the  first  stretch 
of  the  road  to  Berlin." 

But  the  "superiority  in  man-power  and  war-making  ma- 
chinery and  in  war-spirit, "  which  is  now  with  the  Allies,  seems 
to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to  far  outweigh  Germany's 
advantages  in  defensive  positions  and  better  communications. 
The  increasing  Allied  superiority  over  the  Germans  is  emphasized 
not  only  by  the  swelling  of  the  American  forces  in  France  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  a  month,  but  by  the  fact  that  in  the  two  months 
of  July  and  August  the  Germans  lost  112,000  men  in  prisoners 
alone  and  at  the  same  time  had  to  abandon  on  the  field  1,300 
pieces  of  artillery.  But  the  main  fact  militating  against  a 
successful  German  defense  at  the  Hindenburg  line  is,  as  the 
Newark  News  sees  it,  that 

"Haig  is  on  the  Hindenburg  line  at  a  point  where  he  has  a 
good  jumping-off  place  for  an  effort  to  turn  it  and  make  it  useless 
as  a  stopping  place  for  Ludendorff  to  rest  and  reorganize  his 
armies.  The  retreating  German  troops  are  executing  a  difficult, 
disorganizing,  and  confusing  movement;  consequently  the  time 
is  opportune  for  outflanking  the  line  to  which  they  are  retreating, 
which/if  it  can  be  done,  might  necessitate  a  retreat  to  the  line 
of  the  Meuse  before  Ludendorff  oould  find  a  safe  place  to  halt. 

"It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  German  High  Command  is 
in  a  more  serious  plight  than  it  has  been  in  since  the  first  battle 
of  the  Marne,  and  that  the  Entente  armies  are  approaching 


the  time  when,  at  the  Hindenburg  line,  they  will  have  their 
renascent  prowess  put  to  its  hardest  test.  That  they  will  force 
Ludendorff  behind  the  Hindenburg  line  is  a  foregone  conclusion; 
but  will  they  let  him  winter  there?  And  if  he  can  not  hold  it, 
can  he  execute  a  safe  retreat  to  the  Meuse?" 

While  the  spade  work  is  reported  to  be  "progressing  apace  on 
the  Hindenburg  and  Siegfried  lines,"  Mr.  Walter  Duranty,  a  war- 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  calls  attention  to  four 
new  factors  which  he  thinks  will  prevent  the  enemy  from  again 
checking  our  advance  by  a  reversion  to  trench  warfare: 

"First,  the  Germans,  instead  of  retreating  comfortably,  ac- 
cording to  a  long-prepared  plan,  to  positions  minutely  organized 
beforehand,  will  be  closely  pursued  by  the  Allies'  dash — 'at  the 
sword's  point,'  as  the  French  say — and  are  bound  to  suffer  from 
the  disorganization  of  defeated  units. 

"Secondly,  German  morale  has  been  weakened  by  a  series  of 
disasters  unparalleled  in  this  war's  history.  Captured  letters 
grow  ever  more  despondent  in  tone,  prisoners  ever  more  despair- 
ing, and  official  orders  that  fall  into  French  hands  are  ever  more 
insistent  on  incidents  of  indiscipline 

"Th^  third  factor  is  the  change  in  offensive  tactics  that  has 
resulted  from  Hutier's  maneuver.  Smoke,  gas,  and  short  but 
violent  bombardment  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  locally 
superior  assailant  to  smash  even  the  strongest  land  defenses  by 
a  sudden  stroke.  The  Allies  have  learned  the  lesson,  as  the  events 
of  the  last  month  prove  beyond  question. 

"Fourthly,  there  are  the  Americans.  That  our  participation 
for  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  comparatively  unimportant  in 
nowise  means  that  the  enemy  has  no  further  cause  to  dread  it. 
The  Germans  themselves  know  well  that  the  fourth  factor  is 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all." 

Marshal  Foch's  aim,  declares  the  optimistic  editor  of  the 
Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record,  is  not  "the  driving  back  of  the 
Germans  to  another  line  of  defense,  but  the  crushing  of  their 
power  to  hold  any  line  of  defense."  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  true 
explanation  of  much  that  seems  inexplicable  in  recent  Allied 
strategy.  Instead  of  "singling  out  a  German  center  as  an  ob- 
jection and  reaching  it  at  any  cost,"  the  Commander-in-Chief 
"strikes  first  here  and  then  there;  he  drives  his  blow  at  one  point 
until  the  enemy  resistance  stiffens  so  that  further  pressure  be- 
comes expensive,  when  he  strikes  elsewhere."  This,  we  are  told, 
is  why  for  a  time  such  "little  progress  seems  to  be  made" — 

"Towns  almost  within  his  grasp  seem  to  continue  to  elude  him. 
When  he  has  wrought  his  purpose,  however,  they  will  all  go  at 
once  and  a  demoralized  foe  will  be  in  a  disastrous  rout.  It  will 
not  be  'victoriously  retreating,'  as  they  so  like  to  boast  of  their 
retirements,  and  Clemenceau  intimates  that  such  a  time  is  near 
at  hand. 

"Never  before  have  the  blows  which  the  Germans  have  had 
to  parry  been  so  diversified  that  they  have  been  confused  in 
finding  a  way  to  meet  them.  Never  before  have  they  been 
kept  at  such  a  disadvantage  through  one  blow  following  another 
so  quickly  that  it  overlaps.  Never  before  have  they  failed  to 
have  a  chance  between  drives  to  rest  and  reform  their  torn 
divisions. 

"Every  day  comes  news  of  new  places  on  which  the  German 
hold  is  gone  or  loosening ;  of  more  thousands  of  prisoners ;  of  more 
big  guns  captured;  of  new  surprizes  with  which  they  are  less 
able  to  contend.  Sooner  or  later  the  slipping  will  become 
sliding.  When  sliding  starts  it  doesn't  take  much  pushing  to 
accelerate  the  movement,  while  stopping  becomes  doubly  hard, 
and  finally  impossible." 

When  the  next  great  Allied  offensive  comes  it  will  not  be 
along  the  Meuse,  the  New  York  Globe  predicts,  "but  elsewhere — 
in  Champagne,  if  it  comes  this  fall,  and  probably  on  the  Lor- 
raine front  if  deferred  until  spring."  And,  asks  The  Globe, 
"of  what  use  will  the  Meuse  be,  or  even  the  Rhine,  if  the  Allies, 
following  the  historic  route  into  Germany,  reach  the  levels  of 
industrial  Westphalia,  where  Germany's  war-industries  are 
centered?" 

Our  hopes  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  German  armies 
before  New-year's  day,  1920,  the  New  York  Etching  Sun 
holds  to  be  fully  justified.  Such  a  result,  it  observes,  may 
come  by  means  of  German  collapse,  or  a  great  Cerman  military 
blunder  or  disaster  or  by  "the  steady  progression  of  the  Allied 
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</■  between  July  18  and  Aug.  28,  1918 
Probable  Line  of  Enforced  German 
Retirement  (Meuse  Line) 

Scale  of  Miles 
0      S     10  20  30  40 

GENERAL  DRAFTING  CO  INC  NEW  YORK 


THE  WESTERN  FRONT  AT  THE  END   OF  AUGUST. 

American  troops  hold  the  line  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  along  the  Vesle,  and  are  assisting  the  French  and  British  at  other  points.    The  British 

crossed  the  northern  end  of  the  Hindenburg  line  between  Arras  and  Douai. 


armies  made  feasible  by  their  present  adequate  single  direction 
under  Foch  and  by  the  American  reenforcements."  It  is  held 
that  we  may  count  to  some  extent  on  German  collapse.  The 
surrender  of  groups  of  soldiers  betrays  a  weakened  morale. 
There  is  lack  of  war-materials,  war-laborers,  recruits  for  the 
Army,  and  food  for  soldiers  and  civilians.  "All  these  and  a 
thousand  other  difficulties  of  the  enemy,  nearing  physical  and 
moral  exhaustion,  must  go  on  increasing,"  continues  The  Evening 
Sun,  and  "may  drive  him  to  surrender."  This  war  has  produced 
no  Waterloo  or  Sedan,  "but  the  risk  of  such  accidents  for  Ger- 
many increases."     But,  we  read  in  conclusion, 

"The  one  chief  and  undeniable  way  to  win  is  by  sound,  shrewd, 


energetic  generalship,  operating  with  abundant  forces.  Can 
victory  be  secured  by  that  means  alone  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
months?  On  a  very  rough  computation  let  us  suppose  that  the 
military  advance  from  Verdun  to  Berlin  via  Strassburg,  the 
Palatinate,  Mainz,  the  Ruhr  industrial  basin,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
up  the  Elbe  River  to  Magdeburg,  and  thence  via  Brandenburg 
and  Potsdam  to  the  destination,  might  be  carried  out  under  ideal 
conditions  in  fourteen  months  of  operation.  As  the  year  offers 
but  seven  months  suitable  for  military  operations  in  the  German 
climate,  the  process  would  take  two  years.  This  leaves  no  lee- 
way for  the  unforeseen  setbacks  on  which  the  constructors  of 
viable  projects  always  reckon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to 
reckon  on  the  increasing  enfeeblement  of  Germany  that  such 
progress  would  bring  about." 
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OUR   GASLESS   SUNDAYS 

THOUSANDS  OF  OWNERS  OF  MOTOR-CARS  who 
have  been  cranking  up  for  relatives  and  friends  during 
the  summer  will  welcome  the  Fuel  Administration's 
order  that  no  motor-driven  vehicles  be  used  for  pleasure  on 
Sundays  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  order  to  conserve  the  national 
gasoline  supply.  A  series  of  gasless  Sundays  will  provide  them 
with  a  needful  rest  period,  certain  editors  think,  to  get  ready 
for  tending  the  furnace  during  the  winter,  but  others  object 
that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  the  poor  man  who  owns  a  car  has 
profit  of  its  use,  and  they  tell  us  some  such  owners  believe  the 
Government  might  have  chosen  another  day  of  the  week  or  more 
than  one  Avhen  the  rich  owners  of  cars  can  take  a  day  off.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  feeling  is  that  no  privation  must  be 
evaded  if  it  strengthens  our  war-arm.  The  official  statement  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  makes  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
exercise  rigid  economy  in  the  consumption  of  gasoline  during  a 
few  weeks  "as  a  necessary  -  and  practical  act  of  patriotism," 
for  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  gasoline  for  war-purposes 
and  the  paramount  obligation  of  meeting  promptly  and  fully 
all  overseas  requirements.     We  read  then: 

"War-necessities  are  being  and  will  continue  to  be  promptly 
and  fully  met,  but  this  is  the  period  when  consumption  of  gaso- 
line is  at  its  highest,  and  the  increased  domestic  demands, 
together  with  the  extensive  military  operations  in  France,  have 
rendered  necessary  for  a  limited  period  the  adoption  of  safe- 
guards against  possible  shortage. 

"In  view  of  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility  of  differenti- 
ating between  the  various  uses  to  which  automobiles  are  applied, 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  believes  that  the 
greatest  measure  of  economy  can  be  effected  with  the  least 
interference  with  the  business  of  the  country  through  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  classes  of  our  motor-vehicles,  motor-boats, 
and  motor-cycles  on  Sundays." 

Motor-vehicles  to  which  the  Sunday  restriction  does  not  apply 
are  listed  in  the  Fuel  Administration's  statement  as  follows: 

"  1.  Tractors  and  motor-trucks  employed  in  actual  transporta- 
tion of  freight. 

"2.  Vehicles  of  physicians  used  in  performance  of  professional 
duties. 

"3.  Ambulances,  fire  apparatus,  police  patrol  wagons,  under- 
takers' wagons,  and  conveyances  used  for  funerals. 

"4.  Railway  equipment  using  gasoline. 

"5.  Repair  outfits  employed  by  telephone  and  public-service 
companies. 

"6.  Motor- vehicles  on  errands  of  necessity  in  rural  com- 
munities where  transportation  by  steam  or  electricity  is  not 
available." 

Altho  the  Fuel  Administration  "appeals"  to  the  patriotic 
men  and  women  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  undertake 
voluntary  conservation  in  the  operation  of  their  automobiles, 
if  the  request  to  save  gasoline  through  a  series  of  gasless  Sundays 
is  not  effective,  we  are  informed  by  the  press,  a  mandatory 
order  will  be  issued.  A  statement  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Petroleum  War-Service  Com- 
mittee, records  the  production  of  gasoline  as  substantially 
increased  in  the  last  year  by  concerted  effort.  Appeals  for 
conservation  had  been  heeded  and  it  was  hoped  unusual  methods 
would  not  be  necessary,  but,  Mr.  Bedford  continues,  it  has  so 
happened  that — 

"A  tremendously  increased  demand  for  gasoline  incident  to 
1  he  increased  and  enlarged  war-activities  on  the  part  of  our  Army 
and  our  Allies  in  Europe  has  come  at  the  height  of  the  season  of 
l  be  greatest  demand  by  owners  of  motor- vehicles  in  this  country. 
The  situation  has  been  intensified  by  unusually  favorable  weather 
conditions. 

"The  specific  scheme  of  conservation  for  the  moment  applies 
only  east  of  the  Mississippi  Ki\  er.  Producers  and  refiners  in  t  he 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  making  a  careful  survey  of 


the  whole  situation,  and  unless  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  them 
a  sufficient  supply  of  gasoline  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  scheme  of  conservation  throughout  the  country. 

"The  situation  is  similar  to  that  now  prevailing  with  reference 
to  sugar  and  wheat;  we  have  enough  for  our  own  uses,  but  not 
for  ourselves  and  our  Allies  too.  It  is  the  part,  therefore,  of 
every  citizen  to  get  behind  this  program  as  a  definite  step  in 
winning  the  war." 

The  New  York  Sun  cites  Mr.  Edward  S.  Davis,  chief  of  the' 
Federal  Bureau  of  Oil  Conservation,  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  immense  tho  the  American  production  of  oil  is,  it  has 
been  less  than  consumption  in  the  last  two  years  by  20,000,000 
barrels  annually,  and  America  is  now  short  5.5  per  cent,  of  its 
own  needs.  America  produced  last  year  341,000,000  barrels  of 
petroleum,  wnich  is  two-thirds  of  the  world's  output,  yet  this 
is  not  sufficient.     Mr.  Davis  is  quoted  further  as  saying: 

"There  are  vast  resources  of  crude  oil  in  Mexico,  but  un- 
fortunately these  are  not  available  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  This  country  consumed  last  year 
165,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  41,000,000  barrels  was  wasted.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Oil  Conservation  Bureau  that  the  annual  losses  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  natural  gas  now  approximate  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

"Our  ships  require  fuel  oil,  and  three  hundred  5,000-ton  vessels 
burning  fuel  oil  will  carry  the  same  number  of  troops,  ammuni- 
tion, and  supplies  in  the  same  time  as  will  four  hundred  5.000- 
ton  vessels  burning  coal.  Approximately  six  and  one-half 
gallons  of  oil  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  three-inch  shell. 
One  barrel  of  fuel  oil  will  transport  a  soldier  and  his  necessary 
supplies  for  one  year  to  France." 

Irrespective  of  the  Sunday  saving,  there  is  much  that  can  1  e 
done  by  automobile-users  during  the  week,  we  learn  from  a 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eve  nine)  Post,  who 
writes : 

"One  official  of  the  Fuel  Administration  volunteered  the 
opinion  that  if  people  avoided  waste  during  the  week  ther'^ 
would  be  no  need  for  motorless  Sundays.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,500,000  gallons  a  day,  or  10,500,000  gallons  a  week,  could  be 
saved  if  the  following  dont'e  were  observed  by  everybody: 

"Don't  spill  any  gasoline. 

"Don't  permit  leaks. 

"Don't  use  any  for  washing. 

"Don't  leave  tanks  or  cans  open. 

"Don't  waste  lubricating  oil. 

"More  than  67,000  gallons- of  gasoline  are  lost  by  tank-wagon-, 
daily  through  carelessness.  About  108,000  gallons  are  wasted 
at  garages.  Motors  running  idle  use  about  150,000  gallon*. 
Leaky  and  poorly  adjusted  carbureters  mean  a  loss  of  271,400 
gallons.  All  this,  together  with  897,400  gallons  in  the  needless 
xise  of  cars,  makes  the  total  of  1,500,000  gallons  of  daily  waste. 
This  is  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  production. 

"But  why  should  the  request  for  conservation  on  Sunday 
apply  only  to  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi?  The  answer 
given  by  the  Fuel  Administration  is  that  the  difficulty  is  chiefly 
one  of  transportation,  and  that,  with  our  big  oil-fields  in  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Kansas,  and  California,  the  West  need  not  cul 
down  its  consumption  on  Sunday.  For  when  the  above  figures 
of  conservation  are  given,  it  is  not  merely  the  saving  of  gasoline 
that  is  intended,  but  the  saving  of  space  on  the  railroads.  Thai 
is  why  the  East  has  been  asked  to  conserve  on  Sundays,  but  the 
whole  country  is  asked  to  stop  waste  on  week-days." 

While  it  is  only  a  request  that  the  Fuel  Administration  puts 
forth  to  stop  Sunday  motoring  for  pleasure,  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  it  will  go  hard  with  those  who  refuse  to  comply 
with  it,  and  in  case  of  general  refusal  more  drastic  regulations 
may  be  expected.     This  journal  addsi 

"It  is  plain  th.it  the  restriction  will  bear  hard  on  those  who 
work  all  we.  k-and  have  been  accustomed  to  Sunday  recreations. 
But  it  looks  very  much  as  if  all  mere  pleasure-travel  would  soon 
come  to  an  end  for  the  war-period,  as  it  has  in  Great  Britain. 
Practically  no  new  pleasure-cars  will  be  built  next  year,  all  kinds 
of  cars  will  be  heavily  taxed,  and  gasoline  must  yield  its  share 
to  the  Government. 

"The  Government  desires  to  store  a  reserve  stock  of  gasoline 
to  guard  against  all  emergencies,' and  the  public  must  help." 
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The  New  York  Evening  Sun  points  out  that  no  public  or 
private  necessity  is  forbidden  or  restricted  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration's request,  and  the  limitation  is  placed  only  on  a  popular 
sport.      Yet  it  admits  that — 

"Undoubted  actual  hardship  will  fall  upon  those  persons  whose 
business  is  providing  gasoline-driven  vehicles  for  public  use. 
Thus,  the  small  taxicab  owners  may  have  to  suspend  their  busi- 
ness temporarily;  the  larger  companies  can  stand  the  strain. 
But  the  saving  must  be  made;  this  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
we  hope  for  general  voluntary  compliance  with  the  ruling,  and 
cheerful  compliance  at  that." 

Of  course  the  wayside  inns  are  going  to  suffer  from  this  ruling, 
the  New  York  Times  notes,  and  some  of  them  will  probably  be 
ruined  when  what  has  been  their  best  day  is  made  their  worst. 
But  they  will  not  be  lonely  sufferers  from  war's  interference 
with  business,  and  "can  charge  their  losses  up  to  the  Germans, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and,  also  like  the  rest  of  us,  get  what  present 
consolation  they  can  from  the  knowledge  that  their  lot  is  still 
a  happy  one  compared  with  the  lot!  of  untold  millions  in  Europe." 


WHICH   WAY  DOES   SPAIN'S   NEUTRALITY 

LEAN? 

SPAIN'S  EXACTION  of  the  toll  of  a  German  ship  for 
every  Spanish  ship  torpedoed  by  {/-boats  comes  very  late 
iu  the  day,  according  to  some  editorial  observers,  while 
others  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  that  Spain  is  preparing  to  aline 
herself  with  the  Allies.  From  an  official  statement  of  the 
Spanish  Cabinet  we  learn  that  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  Spanish  merchant  marine  has  been  sunk,  more  than  one 
hundred  Spanish  sailors  have  perished,  a  considerable  number 
have  been  wounded,  and  many  shipwrecked  and  abandoned. 
These  ships,  torpedoed  without  pretext,  were  needed  exclu- 
sively for  Spanish  use,  and  consequently  the  Government 
declares  that: 

"Owing  to  the  reduction  of  tonnage  to  its  extreme  limit,  it 
will  be  obliged  in  the  case  of  new  sinkings  to  substitute  therefor 
German  vessels  interned  in  Spanish  ports.  This  measure  does 
not  imply  the  confiscation  of  the  ships  under  definite  title. 
It  would  be  only  a  temporary  solution  until  the  establishment  of 
peace,  when  Spanish  claims  also  will  be  liquidated. 

"Our  Ambassador  at  Berlin  has  received  instructions  to  bring 
this  decision  to  the  notice  of  the  German  Government.  The 
Spanish  Government  does  not  doubt  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  appreciate  the  circumstances  determining  this  resolu- 
tion and  will  recognize  that  Spain,  in  holding  to  the  neutrality 
she  has  practised  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  sacrificed 
many  of  her  rights  and  legitimate  conveniences  when  it  has 
been  possible  without  affecting  the  dignity  of  Spain  and  her 
national  life. 

"The  decision  of  the  Government  to  assure  for  itself  suf- 
ficient tonnage,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  existence,  does  not 
affect  its  firm  resolve  to  maintain  strict  neutrality." 

As  German  submarine  practises  have  I  ^n  long  continued  and 
are  by  no  means  a  new  development,  the  Washington  Star  con- 
siders Spain's  action  "singularly  belated,"  and  believes  it 
might  just  as  well  have  been  taken  a  year  or  two  ago.  Spain 
has  suffered  enough  from  Germany  to  have  caused  her  to  go  to 
war  long  since,  we  read,  yet — 

"Spain  has  been  so  good  to  Germany,  has,  as  a  neutral, 
rendered  so  many  valuable  services,  has  been  so  particularly 
considerate  of  German  interests,  that  it  is  distressing  now  to 
find  Germany  so  indifferent  and  harsh.  Unquestionably  Spain 
has  been  good  to  Germany — just  how  good  the  unofficial  world 
does  not  fully  appreciate.  But  Spain  has  protested  before  and 
Germany  has  promised  to  be  good  and  has  promptly  broken  her 
promises,  as  she  has  broken  every  other  promise  she  has  made. 
Probably  Germany  wall  promise  again  and  later  another  Spanish 
ship  will  be  sunk.  Then  we  will  see  whether  Spain  means 
business  or  not." 


The  New  York  Times  wonders  why  interned  German  ships 
should  bo  taken  only  for  Spanish  vessels  torpedoed  and  sunk 
after  Spain's  threat  to  exact  the  toll  of  a  ship  for  a  ship.  If 
justice  and  the  nation's  needs  required  such  compensation  for 
future  losses,  why  should  not  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  eighty-one 
ships  already  destroyed  be  replaced  by  taking  the  ninety  idle 
ships  lying  in  Spanish  harbors?      The  Times  proceeds: 

"Germany  is  fortunate  in  being  held  accountable  only  for 
offenses  which,  after  this  warning,  can  easily  be  prevented  by 
new  orders  to  the  submarine  pirates.  'New  sinkings,'  with 
continued  German  reverses  on  the  Western  battle-front,  might 
lead  Spain  to  replace  the  entire  20  per  cent,  which  has  been  cut 
from  her  merchant  marine.  Her  neutrality  will  be  more  com- 
mendable if  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  troops  is  not  interrupted 
and  German  spies  are  driven  from  her  coast." 

A  different  view  is  taken  by  some  journals,  and  among  them 
is  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  thinks  the  Spanish  note 
and  the  announcement  of  the  recent  commercial  loan  effected 
in  Spain  by  the  United  States  "indicate  a  decided  drift  toward 
the  Allies,"  and  we  are  told  that — 

"Spain  can  not  get  along  without  American  oil,  American  coal, 
American  cotton,  American  raw  materials  and  manufactures. 
President  Wilson  has  been  willing  to  release  these  goods,  but  has 
insisted  that  Spain  should  furnish  the  necessary  tonnage  and 
that  she  should  permit  the  shipment  from  and  through  Spain 
of  foodstuffs  for  Pershing's  Army.  Negotiations  along  these 
lines  have,  been  in  progress  for  months,  and  it  now  appears  that 
an  agreement  has  been  reached.  The  extension  of  credits  of 
from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  to  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  exports  of  food  to  the  American  Army 
are  to  be  upon  an  important  scale.  The  agreement  will  be  a 
profitable  one  for  Spain,  for  it  will  bring  new  stimulus  to  her 
agriculture  and  supply  her  with  materials  without  which  her 
industries  would  have  to  close  down." 

But  The  Evening  Sun  reminds  us  that  between  August,  1915, 
and  June,  1917,  alone,  41  Spanish  vessels,  totaling  92,508  tons, 
were  sent  to  the  bottom,  and  the  moral  drawn  is  that  Spain 
comes  into  more  friendly  relation  with  the  Allies  "not  only  from 
the  increasing  consciousness  that  her  interests  lie  with  them, 
but  because  of  Germany's  continued  acts  of  lawlessness."  Of 
the  protest  the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes: 

"After  all  kinds  of  injuries  suffered  in  silence  or  with  merely 
formal  protests,  Spain  has  screwed  her  courage,  apparently,  to 
this  very  mild  sticking-point.  Exposure  of  German  spy  work- 
throughout  the  peninsula,  aid  given  [/-boats,  sabotage,  bribing 
agitators  to  bring  about  revolts  in  the  already  discontented  sec- 
tion of  Catalonia,  have  strengthened  the  Government's  hands. 
The  fear  hitherto  entertained  that  any  answer  to  Germany  which 
would  make  a  call  upon  the  country's  patriotism  would  at  the 
same  time  cause  a  revolution  has  now,  by  timely  publicity,  been 
removed.  The  pro-Germans  and  the  agitators  stand  revealed 
as  Germany's  mercenaries.  And  this  will  largely  account  for 
the  more  drastic  action  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Ministry." 

It  can  be  said  of  Spain  without  the  slightest  criticism,  for  a 
country's  particular  problems  are  its  own  and  its  manner  of 
meeting  them  its  own  affair,  that  Spain  has  bided  her  time  until 
an  opportune  moment.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Newark  News, 
which  goes  on  to  say : 

"Rapidly  developing  unity  of  action  among  the  Allies,  empha- 
sized by  successes  in  the  field,  could  not  have  failed  in  their 
effect  on  sentiment  in  every  neutral  country.  America's  partici- 
pation in  the  war,  with  all  its  promise,  could  not  be  other  than 
a  mighty  factor  in  this  connection.  As  to  the  submarines,  they 
have  succeeded  only  in  giving  exhibits  of  terrorism  without 
gaining  the  results  hoped  for  by  the  I'-boat  plotters,  and  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  to  Spain,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
nation  still  neutral,  that  the  Allies  must  be  looked  to  rather  than 
Germany  for  real  assistance,  not  only  during  the  war,  but  after 
the  coming  of  peace. 

"But  all  these  reasons  aside,  even  tho  their  importance  is  to 
be  recognized,  Spain,  if  she  finally  has  outlined  a  self-respecting 
and  broad-visioned  policy  toward  German  wrong-doing,  has  her 
face  turned  toward  the  company  where  she  belongs." 
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FOOD   FOR  THE   WAR-WINTER 

AS  AMERICAN  PIONEERS  were  wont  to  take  stock  of 
/-\  their  provisions  when  chill  autumn  winds  reminded 
-*•  -^-  them  of  winter's  approach,  the  whole  nation  to-day 
counts  the  supplies  needed  to  carry  us  through  the  war-winter. 
But  the  national  larder  is  shared  by  our  cobelligerents,  so  that 
we  do  not  think  of  our  own  needs  without  equal  consideration  of 
theirs,  and  we  are  all  taking  orders,  as  the  Leadville  Herald- 
Democrat  says,  from  Supreme  Quartermaster  Hoover,  whose 
orders  must  be  obeyed  with 
the  same  spirit  that  animates 
the  soldier  in  the  field.  The 
frequent  changes  in  these  or- 
ders may  irritate  some  sen- 
sitive souls,  this  journal  admits, 
but  the  changes  are  inevitable 
because  neither  Mr.  Hoover 
nor  anybody  else  can  tell 
from  month  to  month  what 
conditions  are  likely  to  be. 
To  gain  first-hand  knowledge 
of  them,  Mr.  Hoover  spent 
four  weeks  of  conferences  with 
the  food  -  controllers  of  the 
principal  Allied  nations,  to 
whom  he  gave  assurance,  as 
we  learn  from  the  press,"  that 
we  will  provide  their  enlarged 
demands  for  next  year  and 
with  them  "eat  at  a  common 
table  in  a  common  cause." 
The  total  food  that  must  be 
imported  by  the  Allies  for 
human  consumption  is  given 
in  round  numbers  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  public  statement  as 
follows: 

"Cereals  for  human  con- 
sumption, 500,000,000  bushels; 
fats  (pork  products,  vege- 
table oils),  4,000,000,000 
pounds;  sugar,  1,500,000  tons; 
beef  products  for  civilian  con- 
sumption, 900,000,000  pounds; 
in  addition  to  this  beef  must 
be  imported  for  army  needs 
and  oats  for  army  horses. 

"If  this  program  is  ful- 
filled there  will  be  no  need  for 
drastic  rationing  of  their  food 
as  during  last  year,  except  in 
beef  and  sugar.  The  world 
shortage  in  these  two  com- 
modities makes  it  hopeless  to 
satisfy  their  whole  need.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  program  provides  an  ample  supply  of  bread 
and  fats,  without  the  rationing  of  either,  and,  together  with  their 
own  production,  gives  sufficient  supplies. 

"The  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  pork  products  in 
Allied  countries  have  already  been  removed,  and  bread  will  be 
in  full  supply  by  September  1,  and  of  better  quality  than  last 
year — and  it  has  been  pretty  bad  in  France  the  last  few  months." 

Despite  the  drain  of  man-power  to  the  Front,  we  read  further, 
the  harvests  in  France,  England,  and  Italy  are  better  than  one 
could  expect,  and  credit  for  these  harvests  is  given  to  the  women 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  who  tells  us  "there  is  no  sight  in  the  world  that 
would  so  appeal  to  the  American  heart  as  that  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  women  doing  all  the  work  of  getting  in  the  harvests 
while  the  men  are  at  work  in  the  shops  and  driving  back  the 
Germans."  The  burden  of  food-supply  falls  upon  North 
America,  Mr.  Hoover  adds,  for —  ' 
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THEY  ARE  MAKING  FOOD  WIN  THE  WAR. 

Herbert  Hoover  (at  the  reader's  left),  our  own  Pood  Administrator, 

and  John  Robert  Clynes,  British  Food  Controller,  as  they  appeared 

at  the  recent  London  food-control  conference. 


"While  Canada  can  export  100,000,000  bushels  of  grain  this 
year,  the  major  part  of  the  Allied  program  for  next  year  falls 
upon  us.  We  have  also  to  feed  our  own  enormous  Army.  It  is 
the  largest  call  for  food-exports  we  have  ever  undertaken.  We 
can  do  it  if  we  simply  have  the  will  to  live  with  every  economy 
and  to  waste  nothing,  and  it  will  put  us  to  no  hardship. 

"By  the  great  effort  of  our  farmers  our  United  States  harvests 
are  better  this  year,  but  in  order  that  we  may  build  up  a  surplus 
of  wheat  this  year  as  against  possible  crop  failures  as  we  had  last 
year,  we  have  decided  to  mix  twenty  per  cent,  of  other  grains 
with  wheat  flour  in  all  the  countries  fighting  Germany.  We 
can  not  ask  for  better  bread  than  France,  and  we  propose  the 

American  people  should  main- 
tain a  common  standard  of 
bread  with  them. 

"Under  these  arrangements, 
however,  the  bread  situation 
in  the  United  States  will  be 
much  easier  than  last  year, 
and  in  Allied  countries  an 
enormous  improvement.  Bread 
to  them  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, as  it  comprises  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  food  intake. 
By  supplying  them  with  bread 
and  fats  in  such  amounts  as 
will  not  necessitate  rationing 
on  their  side  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  their  courage  and 
strength  in  the  war  will  re- 
main high  during  next  winter. 
"It  will  be  a  bad  winter 
in  Europe,  because  coal  will 
be  much  shorter  there  than 
even  last  winter,  and  the 
health  of  their  populations 
can  not  be  maintained  if  they, 
in  addition,  are  to  be  also 
restricted  in  their  allowance 
of  bread  and  fats.  Our  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  our  last 
year's  promises  in  food  and 
our  assurances  to  furnish  even 
larger  supplies  this  next  year 
have  removed  from  them  the 
least  fear  of  hunger." 

In  Mr.  Hoover's  pledge  to 
our  Allies  that  we  will  share 
our  food  with  them  he  spoke 
not  for  himself  alone  nor  for 
the  Administration  solely,  re- 
marks the  Philadelphia  Press, 
but  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States. 
The  sentiment  of  this  daily 
that  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation  we  must  fulfil  his  pledge 
is  widely  echoed  by  others,  and 
the  Brooldyn  Citizen  points 
out  that  we  can  continue  to 
feed  our  Allies  without  mak- 
ing any  real  sacrifices  ourselves,  and  their  gratitude  is  boundless. 
Apropos  of  the  Food  Administration's  announcement  that  after 
September  1  we  may  eat  bread  made  of  eighty  per  cent,  wheat 
flour  until  further  notice,  come  various  editorial  opinions  on  the 
crop  which,  as  noted  by  the  New  York  Times,  will  exceed  last 
year's  by  at  least  225,000,000  bushels,  owing  to  an  acreage  in- 
crease of  twenty-eight  per  cent.  From  Canada  and  this  coun- 
try The  Times  estimates  that  350,000,000  bushels  can  be  sent  to 
our  war-partners  in  Em-ope.  Their  own  crops  exceed  those  of 
1917,  we  are  told,  for  in  Franco  there  is  a  gain  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  a  large  addition  to  British  acreage,  while  a  groat 
accumulated  surplus  in  Australia  will  be  available  when  ships 
to  carry  can  be  spared.  On  the  subject  of  the  British  crop,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  observes: 

"It  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  been  the  theory  of 
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TIMK   TO   SHOOT. 


Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


English  statesmen  that  England  never  could  and  never  again 
would  feed  herself.  Yet,  after  three  short  years — for  very  little 
was  done  in  this  line  during  the  first  year  of  the  war — the  United 
Kingdom  is  producing  enough  wheat  to  see  her  through  forty  of 
the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  coming  year.  And  in  many  other 
crops  .a  corresponding  improvement  has  been  shown." 

In  contrast  to  the  roseate  Allied  food  outlook  the  Baltimore 
American  notes  that  while  reports  from  Austria,  the  German 
provinces,  and  the  Russian  provinces  that  are  now  under  control 
of  Germany,  are  not  definite  enough  to  be  regarded  as  dependable, 
yet  throughout  these  areas  farm  industries  have  been  greatly 
demoralized  and  for  months  we  have  been  hearing  of  famine 
conditions  in  Hungary,  Ukraine,  and  in  several  of  the  Ger- 
man provinces. 


WANTED:    A   MILLION   WAR-WORKERS 

A  MILLION  WORKERS  in  war-industries  are  called  for 
earnestly  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  appeals 
L  to  then-  patriotism  and  simultaneously  makes  the 
announcement  that  as  a  practical  measure  to  meet  the  labor 
shortage  which  threatens  the  progress  of  the  war,  drastic  action 
will  cut  out  non-essential  industries.  In  a'ddition  to  the  one 
million  unskilled  laborers  there  must  be  reckoned  a  tremendous 
additional  shortage,  as  the  new  draft  expansion  increases  the 
need  for  supplies.  The  skilled-labor  situation  is  equally  perilous. 
As  an  instance  of  the  scarcity  of  men  we  hear  that  Georgia  has 
been  notified  that  unless  the  State  can  furnish  the  $8,000,000  picric- 
acid  plant  at  Brunswick  with  five  thousand  laborers  at  once, 
the  entire  construction  force  will  be  laid  off  and  the  plant  moved 
out  of  Georgia.     The  Department  of  Labor  notifies  us  further: 

"The  Federal  Employment  Service  has  sent  various  States 
their  quotas  of  men  needed,  some  for  work  at  home,  others  to  be 
sent.  away.  These  demands  for  men  must  be  met  no  matter 
what  happens  to  private  business,  but  the  men  can  not  be  taken 
from  other  war-industries — farms,  railroads,  or  mines.  The 
shortage  must  be  met  or  our  new  Army  will  be  faced  by' addi- 
tional cases  of  lack  of  equipment,  such  as  were  apparent  last 
winter.  The  shortage  of  labor  became  apparent  when  the 
Federal  Employment  Service  stopt  the  practise  of  stealing  labor 
from  one  plant  by  another.  Previously,  if  a  pla tit  was  short  it 
went  out  and  stole  men  from  some  other  plant,  and  shortage 
throughout  the  country  was  not  superficially  apparent." 

Business  as  usual  is  no  longer  possible,  according  to  Assistant  - 
Director  Nathan  A.  Smythe,  of  the  Federal  Employment  Sen  ice, 
who  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that — 

"If  we  are  to  end  the  war  quickly  the  production  of  luxuries 
and  non-essentials  in  this  countrv  must  come  to  an  end.    It  is 


a  question  of  winning  the  war  quickly  or  having  it  dragged  on 
indefinitely. 

"Manufacturers  must  give  up  the  creation  of  needless  goods, 
workers  must  be  willing  to  change  from  non-essential  to  war- 
production,  even  at  a  hardship  to  themselves,  the  public  at  large 
must  stop  buying  luxuries,  and  thereby  make  the  problem  of 
curtailing  non-essentials  easier." 

Washington  dispatches  relate  that  the  Community  Labor 
Hoard  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  first  body  to  announce 
a  list  of  non-essential  employments.  Employers  are  called  upon 
to  release  their  unskilled  labor  for  war-work,  and  community 
boards  are  being  organized  throughout  the  country  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  work  in  cooperation  with  local  draft 
boards.  The  industries  stamped  non-essential  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  are  listed  as  follows: 

"Automobile  industry,  accessories,  drivers  of  pleasure  cars, 
cleaning,  repairing,  and  delivery  of  pleasure  cars,  sight-seeing 
cars,  automobile  trucks  other  than  those  hauling  fuel  or  doing 
government  work,  teaming  other  than  delivery  of  products  for 
war-work,  bath  and  barber-shop  attendants,  bowling,  billiard. 
and  pool-rooms,  bottlers  and  bottle  supplies,  candy-manufac- 
turers, cigars  and  tobacco,  cleaners  and  dyers,  clothing,  confec- 
tioners, and  delicatessen  establishments,'builders  and  contractors 
not  engaged  in  erection  of  structures  for  war-work,  dancing 
academies,  mercantile  stores,  florists,  fruit  stands,  junk-dealers, 
livery  and  sales  stables,  pawnbrokers, ,  peanut- venders,  shoe- 
shining  shops,  Avindow-cleaners,  soft-drink  establishments,  soda- 
fountain  supplies." 

The  New  York  Tribune  tells  us  that  out  of  a  total  of  not  less 
than  40,000,000  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  one-half 
probably  is  engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  food 
and  fuel.  That  leaves  20,000,000  to  be  accounted  for  in  other 
manufacturing  and  distributing  functions  of  the  nation  and  in 
professions.      The  Tribune  adds: 

"We  can  not  imagine  that  more  than  five  million  men  are 
engaged  directly  in  the  war's  activities-  the  building  of  ships, 
the  making  of  ammunitions,  guns,  trucks,  and  all  the  rest.  Five 
millions  is  probably  far  above  the  reality.  This  would  mean. 
then,  that  there  are  probably  fifteen  million  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States  not  now  engaged  in  any  kind  of  war-activity." 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  means  that  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  non-war  commodities  are  extravagant,  that  we  ai. 
not  fighting  with 'all  our  strength,  "that  we  have  not  stripl 
for  war."  Altho  the  favorite  catchword  of  the  unthinking, 
"business  as  usual."  ceased  to  l)e  heard  long  ago,  remarks  the 
St.  Louis  Re-public,  the  country  is  still  giving  it  more  weight 
than  it  deserves,  and  this  daily  suggests  the  cutting  off  of  indus- 
tries laudable  in  themselves,  but  not  contributing  to  victory. 
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WHO  PAYS  FOR  THE  LUSITANIA 

GERMANY'S  MORAL  GUILT  in  sinking  the  Lusitania 
has  been  questioned  only  by  Germans  and  by  pro- 
Germans.  Now  her  legal  responsibility  for  the  "most 
monstrous  crime  committed  on  the  high  seas  in  the  history  of  the 
world,"  our  editors  note,  is  established  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  on  the  petition  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  ( 'ompany,  Ltd.,  as 
owner  of  the  ship  for  limitation  of  its  liability.  The  verdict,  we 
learn  from  the  press,  dismisses  without  cost  sixty-seven  suits  for 
damages,  aggregating  about  $6,000,000,  which  were  brought 
against  the  company  by  relatives  of  passengers  who  lost  their 
lives  and  by  persons  who  lost  property  on  the  torpedoed  ship. 
The  court  holds  that  the  company  took  every  requisite  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  the  ship  and  in  the  opinion, 
written  by  Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer,  we  read  that  "the  proof  is 
absolute  that  she  was  not  and  never  had  been  armed,  nor  did 
she  carry  any  explosives."  It  is  admitted  that  the  Lusitania 
did  carry  some  18  fuse-cases  and  125  shrapnel-cases,  consisting 
merely  of  empty  shells  without  any  powder  charge.  Also  then- 
were  in  the  cargo  4,200  cases  ol  safety  cartridges  and  198  cases  of 
infantry  equipment,  such  as  leather  fittings,  pouches,  and  the  like. 
While  all  these  items  were  for  delivery  abroad,  "none  of  these 
munitions  could  be  exploded  by  setting  them  on  fire  in  mass  or 
in  bulk  nor  by  subjecting  them  to  impact."  The  court  finds  that 
the  fault  "must  be  laid  upon  these  who  are  responsible  for  the 
sinking  of  the  vessel,  in  the  legal  as  well  as  moral  sense,"  and 
"while. in  this  lawsuit  there  may  be  no  recovery,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  United  States  of  America  and  her  Allies  will 
well  remember  the  rights  of  those  affected  by  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  and,  when  the  time  shall  come,  will  see  to  it  that  rep- 
aration shall  be  made  for  one  of  the  most  indefensible  acts  of 
modern  times."     On  this  point  the  Boston  Transcript  observes: 


"This  puts  it  up  to  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  the  German 
Government,  in  the  settling  of  the  peace  terms,  at  least  a  suf- 
ficient money  indemnity  to  compensate  the  sufferers  by  the 
Lusitania  outrage  and  all  other  similar  acts  of  destruction  by  the 
/7-boats. 

"It  will  be  a  pretty  large  bill,  all  told.  The  claim  will  pre- 
sumably rest  as  a  first  mortgage  on  the  German-owned  propertv 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  our  Government  under  the  alien 
enemy  property  law,  and  which  amounts  to  $700,000,000,  as 
against  only  $14,000,000  of  American-owned  property  which  the 
Germans  have  been  able  to  find  in  their  country. 

'I  It  is  probable  that  $700,000,000  would  not' pay  the  damage 
which  the  Americans  have  suffered  from  the  submarine  cam- 
paign, but  it  will  at  least  go  some  distance  toward  it.  In  all 
likelihood  the  Germans  will  consider  that  they  have  got  off 
easily  if  they  are  not  made  to  pay  us  a  much  larger  sum  than 
that." 

The  greatest  significance  of  this  decision,  remarks  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  not  the  establishment  of  any  new 
principle,  but  the  "application  of  one  long  accepted  to  the  new 
device  for  evading  it."  With  reference  to  the  court's  assumption 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  nations  will  no  doubt 
remember  the  rights  of  those  affected  l>.\  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  this  financial  daily  adds  that  it  "maj  also  be  assumed 
that  it  will  result  in  reestablishing  a  fundamental  principle  of 
modern  civilization  with  guaranties  that  will  make  it  unassail- 
able in  the  future."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  Germany  will  have  to  pay  in  full  for  the  crimes 
of  her  submarines,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  fcho 
"she  can  wipe  off  the  money  debt,  she  can  never  wipe  off  the 
stain  on  her  name." 

The  New  York  Sun  considers  Judge  Mayor's  decision  a 
document  that  possesses  an  interest  far  beyond  that  created 
by  its  legal  effect.  It  contains  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
extracts  from  which  will  be  found  on  page  64. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


A  (iEK.MAN  general  staff  seems  a  weak  thing  to  lean  on.  and  begins  to 
look  like  a  crutch. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  these  times  a  fashion  expert  is  any  woman  who  can  get  two  or  more 
seasons'  wear  out  of  one  gown. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  real  honest  truth  of  it  is  that  every  one  is  in  the  draft.  The  Govern- 
ment merely  hasn't  called  for  men  of  some  ages  yet. — Emporia  Gazette. 

Revelations  of  profiteering  in  uniforms  sold  army  officers  suggest  the 
desirability  of  establishing  uniform  prices. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Personally  we  are  in  favor  of  taxing  heavily  every  newspaper  that  has 
an  excess  of  war-prophets. — Dallas  News. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  got 
over  the  idea  that  it  could  lick  the 
world  single-handed  before  the  world 
decided  to  let  us  try.  —  Emporia 
Gazette. 

Lbs  Angeles  decided  not  to  post 
i  lie  Ten  Commandants  in  public  build- 
ings, as  requested  bj  the  W.  <\  T.  I  .. 
because  of  "Thou  shaft  not  kill," 
which  is  thought  not  to  be  in  order  just 
now.  — Newark  News. 


Owing  bo  the  scarcity  of  cloth,  it 
is  announced,  women  next  year  will 
wear  their  skirts  shorter  Mere  man. 
for  the  same  reason,  will  continue  in 
wear  his   last-year  suit    a  little  longer. 

-Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

That    European    conflagration    has 

about  reached  the  stage  now  where 
i  he  chief  t'ecis  justified  iii  belling  the 
reporters  that  the  Are  Is  under  con- 
trol,   alt.ho    all     the    apparatus    will    1, 

needed  for  some  time  yet.  Syracuse 
Herald. 

Now  that  we  an-  launched  into  the 
Siberian  campaign,  an  attractive  prize 
should  bo  offered  to  the  genius  who 
can  devise  some  short,  snappj  pro- 
nounceable nickname  for  our  new 
Allies,   the  Czecho-Slovaks.      NashvilU 

Southern  Lumberman 


The  Germans,  to  make  the  Russians  allies,  are  willing  to  offer  them  anj 
thing — except  Russia. — Ncic  York  Evening  Sun. 

We  have  just  begun  to  fight  and  Germany  has  just  begun  to  retreat — it 
may  be  a  mere  coincidence. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

If  we  do  not  win  the  war  in  1919,  one  gathers  from  General  March,  it 
will  be  because  we  shall  win  it  in  1918. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Our  victorious  arms*'  is  a  pet  phrase  of  the  Kaiser's,  but  it's  really 
their  victorious  legs  that  deserve  credit. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

The  great   German   offensive   began  in   March   and  ended   in   Halt. — 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Germany  wants  her  colonies    back. 
.  nnounces    Dr.    W.    s.    solf.    German 
Colonial  Secretary.      Well,  why  didn't 
she  keep  them   when  she   had   them' 
New   York  Evening  Mail. 


THE  report  that  a  (-boat  officii  -a  v\ 
a  Broadwaj  show  and  then  went  out 
and  sank  a  United  States  ship  is  tin1 
clearest  justification  for  German  sulv 
marine  warfare  put  out  up  to  date. 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


I'ltl-    in  \IV\I.  oi     v   Russian    INDUSTOT 

Manny  m  the  si    Joseph  News-1 


"THE   armies  attacked  and  damaged 
in    the   past    six    wicks    have  been  thosi 

of  Generals  von    ESinem,   van   Mudra 

von  Boehm.  von  Kbcn.  \on  Sutler 
and  von  dei-  Marwit/."  Von  bj  von 
\e  soon  git   'em  all        Newark  Neus. 

"The   President    beats  his  wife  in  a 

golf   game"  will     be    translated    b\    t  he 

German     press    in    a    manner    wide' 
will    show     the  cruelty    of  the   Indian 
Chief    who    is     the    head    Of  the     \  nu  i  . 
can    Government.     Louisville   Count 
Journal. 

There's  nothing  to  equal  the  N  anker 

sense   of   humor.      One    of    the    boys  In 

the  trenches,  who  has  c\idcnll\  luvn 
greatlj  troubled  In  cooties  s.,s>  )i, 
knows    now     w  h\     the    pictures    of    V 

poleon  always  show  him  with  his  hand 
inside  his  shirt      Detroit  Fret   P 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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From  "L' Illustration,"  Paris. 


FRANCE  GREETS  OUR  BOYS  AS  THEY  GO  TO  THE  FRONT. 


BRITAIN  APPRECIATES  OUR  EFFORTS 


i  i 


E 


TTLE  SHORT  OF  A  MIRACLE"  is  the  way 
America's  endeavors  are  described  by  the  editor  of 
the  London  Daily  News,  who  pays  us  a  generous 
tribute  for  what  we  have  done  so  far.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  due 
to  America  alone  that  Britain  did  not'  starve  last  winter.  He 
chuckles  over  the  way  that  the  Kaiser  was  deceived  with  regard 
to  the  German-Americans  and  says  that  he  made  two  funda- 
mental mistakes  in  his  policy  toward  this  country: 

"The  Kaiser  made  two  cardinal  miscalculations.  In  the  first 
phase,  he  believed  that  he  could  neutralize  America  from  within 
and  bully  her  from  without;  in  the  second,  he  believed  that  he 
could  anticipate  her  action  and  end  the  war  before  her  weight  in 
the  scale  could  be  decisively  felt.  He  now  knows  that  he  mis- 
calculated in  the  second  case  as  disastrously  as  in  the  first.  The 
impressive  fact  of  this  summer  is  that  America  is  a  realized  asset, 
and  the  result  is  represented  by  the  momentous  change  that  has 
come  over  the  face  of  the  war  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

"The  change  has  two  main  aspects — the  one  military,  the 
other  economic.  It  is  not  too  soon  now  to  assume  that  the  peril 
of  the  German  offensive  is  over.  There  may  still  be  a  blow  in  the 
north,  tho  the  break  in  the  weather,  with  its  customary  effect  of 
churning  up  the  Flanders  mud,  seriously  interferes  with  such 
an  intention.  But  it  is  not  conceivable,  after  the  complete  and 
costly  failure  to  get  through  to  Paris,  that  the  enemy  will  have 
either  the  material  or  the  moral  weight  for  another  blow  which 
can  not  be  countered.  If  anything  may  be  safely  predicated 
in  war,  it  is  that  the  Channel  ports  are  safe,  that  Pans  is  safe, 
that  the  initiative  has  passed  from  the  enemy  to  the  Allies, 
and  that  Germany  is  once  more,  and  this  time  finally,  on  the 
defensive  on  The  Western  Front."  * 

In  England,  it  seems,  there  is  a  whole-hearted  appreciation  of 
our  soldiers.     The  Daily  News  says: 


"In  the  four  months  that  have  followed  the  black  days  of 
March,  over  a  million  men  have  been  transported  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  probable  that  nearer 
a  million  and  a  half  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  American 
soldiers  are  in  France.  During  last  month  the  total  brough t 
over  exceeded  the  enormous  figure  of  300,000.  At  the  present 
rate  there  will  be  over  two  millions  immediately  available  by 
the  autumn,  and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  there  will  be  not  fewer 
than  three  millions  by  next  spring. 

"And  it  is  not  numbers  alone  which  make  this  mighty  army 
formidable.  Unlike  the  material  of  the  nations  which  have  been 
pouring  out  their  best  blood  for  four  years,  it  is  the  cream  of  a 
great  nation,  the  picked  men  between  21  and  30,  physically  equal 
to  any  race  on  the  earth,  intellectually  of  a  higher  general 
standard,  perhaps,  than  any  race,  and  charged  with  that  moral 
enthusiasm  which  every  great  soldier  from  Cromwell  down- 
ward has  reckoned  to  be  the  most  important  weapon  in  war. 
Against  this  enormous  realized  fact  Germany  can  present  no 
equivalent.  The  Kaiser  has  lost  in  his  race  with  the  President. 
His  moment  has  gone  and  it  can  not  return.  He  may  sustain  a 
defensive  war  for  months,  even  for  years,  but  he  can  never  re- 
cover the  offensive." 

While  Britain  is  glad  of  the  military  assistance  we  are  afford- 
ing to  our  Allies,  she  is  more  than  grateful  for  what  this  nation, 
led  by  Mr.  Hoover,  did  in  the  dark  days  of  last  winter,  when  the 
grim  specter  of  famine  stalked  very  near  the  British  Isles: 

"But  it  is  not  in  the  military  field  only  that  America  unade 
effective,  be  it  remembered,  by  the  British  command  of  the 
sea),  has  turned  the  tide  of  the  war  finally.  She  has  struck  down 
another  weapon  whose  shadow  was  over  us  last  winter  and  spring. 
We  are  able  to  speak  about  that  weapon  freely  now,  for  the  peril 
is  over.  There  is  plenty  of  food  in  the  land  and  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  harvest.     It  is  morallv  certain  that  to  the  end  of  the 
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war,  whenever  it  may  come,  there  will  be  no  return  of  the  specter 
of  starvation.  Only  those  in  the  inner  councils  of  the  Ministry  of 
Food  know  how  that  specter  haunted  us  last  winter,  how  peril- 
ously near  we  were  to  disaster,  how  our  fate  and  the  fate  of  our 
Allies  hung  upon  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  feed  us. 

"There  was  one  dark  period  when  it  seemed  that  it  could  not 
be  done.  The  harvest  of  last  year  in  the  United  States  was 
nine  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  the  normal  export  of  food 
from  the  United  States  is  only  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction.    That  is  to  say,  the  harvest  was  two  per  cent,  below 


1776-1918. 

John  Bull — "  '  Doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  amends?'  " 
UNCLE  Sam — "  Kiire!"  — Punch  (London i. 

t  he  country's  normal  home  consumption.  But  something  little 
short  of  a  miracle  was  performed.  The  United  States  poured 
into  the  countries  of  the  Allies  ten  million  tons  of  food,  and  saved 
them  in  the  economic  field  as  her  soldiers  have  helped  to  save 
them  on  the  battle-field.  In  all  the  achievements  of  the  war 
there  has  been  nothing  more  remarkable  than  this,  and  in  any 
true  estimate  of  the  personal  triumphs  of  the  war  there  is  none 
that  would  rank  above  that  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  this  country  and  the  Allies  generally  to  arrange  what  the 
President  calls  the  'common  table.' 

"But  Mr.  Hoover  would  himself  be  the  first  to  disclaim  the 
credit  for  the  miracle.  It  belongs  to  the  American  people,  who, 
at  his  inspiration,  voluntarily  gave  up  the  use  of  wheaten  flour 
in  order  thai  the  Allied  armies  and  peoples  might  he  tided  over 
i  he  critical  months  of  spring  and  early  summer.  There  is  no 
precqdenl  for  a  self-denying  ordinance  imposed  on  such  a  scale." 


UNEMPLOYED  PRINCES  BUSY  All  the  little  German 
princelets  see  a  golden  opportunity  to  become  kings,  and  there  is 
ili.  prettiest  little  squabble  going  on  in  the  Fatherland  as  to 
who  is  to  be  Uiny  in  all  the  new  countries  Germany  is  goin^  to 
carve  out  of  Russia  that  is  to  say,  if  we  let  her.  The  Basel 
National  Zeitung  says: 

"There  is  at  present  feverish  activity  at  all  the  German 
Courts,  a  golden  age  is  dawning  for  unemployed  Princes:  Cour- 
land,    Livonia,    Lithuania,    Finland,    Roumania     at    all    these 

places  little  Courts  can  he  established,  there  are  crowns  to  be 
given  away,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  conditions  like  a  new 
Congress  of  \  ienna.  The  Courts  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Stuttgart. 
and  Schwerin  have  each  their  candidate  and  party,  the  Duke  of 
I'rach   and   the   perennial    Prince  Of  W'ied    put    in   an  appearance 

.  .  .  and  in  t  aeej  es  of  this  singular  group  of  serene  war-profiteers 

the   meaning   Of    the    world-war   seems    to    resolve   itself   into   an 

opportunity  of  creating  new  dynasties  ami  new  subjects." 


GERMANY  PROPOSES   A  UNITED  STATES 

OF   EUROPE 

/fcN    UNPLEASANT  UNCERTAINTY  exists  in  the  Ger- 

I— \      man  mind  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  of  the 

•*-     -^-  world  will  look  upon  the  Fatherland  when  the  war  is 

over.     From  a  study  of  the  German  press  it  is  evident  that  two 

* 

ideas,  widely  urged  in  the  lands  of  the  Entente,  inspire  the 
Germans  with  something  like  dread.  One  of  these  is  the  League 
of  Nations — from  which  the  Huns,  not  unnaturally,  expect  to 
be  excluded — and  the  other  is  the  Economic  Boycott  of  the 
Teutons  which  they  realize  means  irretrievable  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Consequently  the  inspired  press  are  forever  throwing  up 
straws  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  latest  of 
these  appears  in  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Walt  her  Lot/,  the  professor  of  economics  in 
the  University  of  Munich.  He  bids  us  drop  the  idea  of  a  League 
of  Nations — it  won't  work,  he  tells  us — and  direct  our  efforts  to 
the  forming  a  United  States  of  Europe.  He  tells  us  that  reduc- 
tions of  armaments — which  are,  of  course,  indispensable  in  a 
League  of  Nations — are  almost  impossible  to  obtain.     He  writes 

"Agreements  in  the  reduction  of  armaments  might  be  reached 
by- 

"  (1)  A  settlement  fixing  the  maximum  strength  of  armies  and 
navies.     This  is  chiefly  a  problem  for  military  experts; 

"  (2)  An  agreement  binding  each  country  to  a  certain  sum  for 
expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  problem  has  to  be 
solved  mainly  by  the  finance  politician,  who  would  have  to  work 
in  concert  with  military  and  naval  experts  and  the  Foreign 
Office 

"The  history  of  Prussia  furnishes  an  example  that  an  inde- 
pendent state  can  not  always  be  successfully  prevented  from 
increasing  its  Army,  even  when  controlled  by  another  strong 
military  Power.  Napoleon  I.  forced  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of 
September  8,  1808,  to  reduce  the  standing  army  to  42,000.  He 
possest  both  knowledge  and  power  to  control  the  fulfilment  of 
this  treaty.  Yet  Scharnhorst  proved  superior  to  him.  In  all 
secrecy,  and  even  after  Scharnhorst  had  been  obliged  to  resign 
his  office,  Prussia  reenforced  her  army  to  the  extent  that  toward 
the  end  of  1811  it  attained  a  strength  of  120.000. 

"This  was  attained  by  means  of  the  so-called  'Krumper' 
system.  The  Prussian  military  authorities  trained  special 
recruits  in  the  fortresses  for  a  short  time,  as  a  rule  not  more  than 
a  month.  They  were  immediately  replaced  by  others.  Their 
name  'Krumpers'  was  really  the  name  for  the  horses,  which  were 
furnished  voluntarily  above  the  military  estimates.  Certainly 
this  manner  of  training  was  far  from  satisfactory,  but  it  was 
better  than  nothing,  as  the  greater  number  of  able-bodied  men 
in  the  country  received  a  certain  amount  of  military  instruction." 

He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  two  other  difficulties — which,  he 
argues,  render  a  League  of  Nations  impossible: 

"It  has  also  been  proposed  to  enforce  the  observance  of  dis- 
armament treaties  through  deposits  of  securities  in  gold  or  other- 
liquid  values,  which  would  be  forfeited  in  case  of  non-compliance. 
Altho  this  is  a  satisfactory  means  in  civil  life,  it  would  not  Q< 
sarily  act  in  the  life  of  nations.  A  strong  warlike  party  in  a 
country  with  an  excitable  population  would  easily  carry  public 
opinion  away  and  inspire  the  belief  in  a  favorable  issue  of  the 
war.  How  many  milliards  of  securities  would  have  been  re- 
quired in  1914  to  prevent  the  French  from  joining  Russia  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  Alsace-Lorraine  with  the  help  of  ot  her  great 
Powers? 

"It  is  clear  that  an  obligatory  tribunal  is  an  impossibility 
without  guaranties  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  and  that 
these  guaranties  are  extremely  difficult  to  settle  by  international 
treaties.  But.  even  should  it  be 'possible  to  arrive  at  such  an 
agreement    satisfactory    to  all    parties,   it    would   not    be  sufficient 

to  limit  the  reduction  of  armaments  to  European  states.  The 
interests  of  the  (Ireat  Powers  are  no  longer  confined  within  the 
borders  of  Europe.     There  are  collective  interests  of  all  Europe 

againsl  eastern  Asia,  against  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  which  can  not  be  sustained  without  inililar\  and  ua\al 
power. 

"This    aspect  ^-revealed    by     the    world-war     namely,    thai 

Europe  has  enormous  collective  interests  demanding  the  upkeep 

of  greal   military    and   naval  forces,   has  not   been   sufficient!  \ 
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appreciated  hitherto.  Europe  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  the 
preeminence  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  which  she  has 
gradually  built  up  for  centuries. 

Having  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  a  League  of 
Nations  would  not  work,  Professor  Lot/,  pleads  for  a  United 
States  of  Europe  —  which  would  be  acceptable  to  Germany, 
provided  that  Berlin  were  the  Federal  capital,     lie  asks: 

"What  is  the  upshot   of  these  reflections'.' 

"  Are  they  right,  then,  who  denounce  every  step  toward  a 
League  of  Nations  as  pernicious?  If  they  can  supply  the 
Central  Powers  with  an  indemnity  which  will  release  them  from 
their  financial  burden  for  decades  to  come,  well  and  good. 
Otherwise  there  is  only  one  way  of  escape  which  would  be  even 
less  sympathetic  to  the  majority  than  an  international  league, 
namely,  a  political  organization  of  those  whose  interests  are 
collectively  at  stake,  let-  us  call  it  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

"We  have  many  examples  of  industrial  competitors  who  foughl 
each  other  to  the  knife,  but  entered  into  a  coalition  when  the\ 
realized  that  neither  of  them  was  strong  enough  to  beat  the 
other  and  outside  influences  threatened  to  annihilate  both. 
The  result  of  a  similar  coalition  would  be  a  universal  disarma- 
ment of  European  nations  as  against  each  other,  with  retention  of 
a  powerful  united  Army  and  Navy,  eventually  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  small  neutral  state,  as  the  hegemony  of  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  would  lead  to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  others. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  time  has  come  for  the  ripening  of 
such  a  project,  or  is  likely  to  come  soon;  possibly  it  is  nearer  than 
we  think. 

"If  we  had  succeeded  in  keeping  America  out  of  the  war,  the 
common  interests  of  Europe  threatened  by  a  strong  neutral 
America  might  have  led  sooner  to  a  European  coalition.  Now  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  America  will  not  suffer  in  the  future 
quite  as  much  as  we  ourselves.  It  is  hardly  the  time  yet  to 
think  out  the  details  of  a  future  defensive  coalition  of  the  warring 
parties,  but  it  woidd  be  equally  unwise  to  reject  the  thought 

completelv." 

• 

While  one  section  of  the  German  press  enjoys  itself  by  sending 
out  these  "  trial  balloons,"  another  section  sees  quite  clearly 
that  there  is  nothing  in  all  these  fine  schemes.  The  Berlin 
Vossische  Zeitung  says: 

"  'The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions,'  says  an  old 
proverb.  Of  good  intentions  we  have  shown  no  lack.  But  the 
road  that  we  are  treading  leads  to  the  permanent  division  of 


war,  but,  to  a  war  of  arms,  new  wars  in  which  our  children  will 
have  to  defend  what  we  have  just  extorted  from  the  conquered 
East  an  1  what  we  propose  to  extort  from  the  conquered  West 
The  road  that  we  an;  treading  leads  not  to  a  new  order  of  the 
Universe,  which  a  few  months  ago  we  so  temptingly  displayed 


CAGED. 


-Passing  Show  (London) . 


THE  CLIMBERS 

Panting  Gekmania — "Look  hern,    William,    if  we  haven't  got  to  the 
top  this  time,  I  shall  collapse!" 

— Cassell's  Saturday  Journal    London). 

before  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  world  as  our  goal,  but  to  a  peace 
that  will  be  hell." 

"Homo,"  the  well-informed  Swiss  correspondent  of  the  Socialist 
Paris  Humanite  tells  us  which  particular  "road  to  hell"  Germany 
has  chosen.  "Homo"  makes  it  clear  that  the  Hun  has  not  yet 
learned  his  lesson.     He  writes: 

"The  German  authorities  have  just  issued  a  confidential  cir- 
cular which  denotes  the  true  state  of  mind  of  the  rulers,  tho  they 
are  still  striving,  as  last  year,  to  hoodwink  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  by  informing  the  Pope  that  disarmament,  the  Society 
of  Nations,  etc.,  are  to  be  foand  in  their  program.  Indeed, 
preparations  are  already  being  made  for  the  next  war. 

"The  official  circular,  which  is  sent  out  from  the  Imperial 
offices,  is  addrest  to  the  men  and  women  'who  have  voluntarily 
and  gratuitously  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  charitable 
services  since  and  during  this  war.'  Each  circular  is  accompanied 
by  a  question  form  which  must  be  returned  to  the  authorities. 
The  principal  question  is:  'Are  you  prepared  to  engage  yourself 
from  now  for  the  same  service  for  the  next  war?" 


Europe  into  two  systems  of  alliance,  armed  to  the*teeth,  directed 
against  each  other,  and  waiting  to  spring  upon  each  other;  it 
leads  to  increased  rivalry  of  armaments  between  the  system  of  the 
Central  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  system  of  the  Western 
Powers  on  the  other;  and  it  leads  also,  not  only  to  economic 


WHAT  GERMANY  FIGHTS  FOR  -Germany  is  not  fighting 
for  world  dominion,  not  because  she  was  "attacked" — as  we 
have  so  often  been  assured — but  she  is  fighting  for  a  philosophi- 
cal principle.  The  Kaiser  tells  us  that  the  war  is  "a  struggle 
between  two  different  views  of  life" — the  Kaiser's  word  for  it  is 
Weltanschauung — the  Teutonic  versus  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  not  grateful  to  the  Kaiser  for 
making  the  issue  clear.     It  writes: 

"The  German  people  were  not  told  on  August  4,  1914,  thai 
they  were  going  out  to  fight  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  view  of  life 
until  it  had  been  unconditionally  conquered.  If  this  had  been 
stated,  even  in  the  most  veiled  form,  the  unity  of  will  of  the 
German  nation  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  very  first 
day.  Further,  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  something  very  re- 
volting in  attributing  German  views  of  life  to  two  whole  nations. 
We  dispute  that  the  people  should  be  expected  to  interpret  the 
limitless  misery  of  this  war  in  such  a  manner. 

"It  is  astounding,  also,  that  the  Emperor  should  pick  out  the 
English  from  all  his  enemies  as  specially  despicable  in  their  views 
of  life.  He  has  been  often  enough  to  England,  and  has  not 
seldom  given  free  expressfen  to  his  sympathies  with  English 
life.  It  is  not  for  such  ideas  that  the. German  nation  is  willing 
to  bleed,  and  its  leaders  must  not  allow  it  to  do  so." 
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IN   BERLIN   TO-DAY 

THE  GAY  AND  FESTIVE  BERLINER  is  not  finding 
life  in  the  Prussian  capital  to-day  the  bed  of  roses  that 
it  was  before  the  war.  The  beautiful  blossoms  have 
vanished  and  all  that  remains  is  an  uncomfortable  collection 
of  thorny  stalks.  Our  hearts  are  touched  by  the  disconsolate 
description      the      Berlin 


ALWAYS  GALLANT! 

Gallant  Berliner — "Alas,  noble  lady,  the  bow  to  which  you  are  entitled  I  can- 
not perform,  my  linoleum  trousers  not  permitting."  • 

[People  in  the  towns  are  having  to  resort  to  garments  made  of  window-shades,  cur- 
tains, etc.    Such  is  the  shortage  of  clothing  material  in  Germany. —  Vide  Daily  Press.] 

— Punch  (London). 


Lokal  Anzeiger  publishes 
under  the  heading,  "Our 
Internal  Anxieties,"  but 
we  are  perhaps  unchris- 
tian enough  to  feel  that, 
after  all,  the  Berliner  is 
getting  just  what  he  de- 
serves, and,  remembering 
Belgium,  the  wells  of  our 
sympathy  dry  up.  The 
Lokal  Anzeiger  writes: 

"The  spirit  of  our  time 
has  so  many  aspects  that 
it  is  not  easily  described. 
Unscrupulous  profiteering 
and  utmost  patriotic 
economy,  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  and  brutal  egoism 
run  side  by  side.  At  the 
front,  where  the  efforts 
and  privations  demanded 
are  greatest  and  death's 
orgies  the  most  appalling, 
we  find  the  most  cheorful 
and  also  the  most  disci- 
plined of  spirits.  We  at 
home  have  our  beds,  and 
live  in  security  on  slender 
but  sufficient  rations,  yet 
— what  dissatisfaction, 

what  peculiar  moods,  crystallizing  into  opinions,  we  meet  with! 
Why  is  this? 

'"The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  numberless  rules  and  regula- 
tions, fines,  and  punishments,  which  put  unbearable  pressure 
upon  us  and  suffocate  our  sense  of  personal  liberty  and  personal 
possession.  So  many  foolish  things  are  forced  upon  us  that  we 
feel  deprest  from  sheer  defenselessness,  and  this  depression  spreads 
and  shows  itself  where  greater  national  questions  are  at  stake." 

Shoes  and  clothes,  we  learn,  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain, 
and  we  can  imagine  how  chic  the  graceful  German  Hamfrau  looks 
to-day  attired  in  a  charming  creation  made  from  the  parlor 
curtains : 

"There  is,  first  of  all,  the  famous  clothes-regulation,  which  will 
probably  end  in  wardrobe-requisition,  altho  we  have  been  assured 
I  hat  we  shall  not  come  to  that.  But  so  far,  whenever  we  have 
had  these  assurances,  the  opposite  has  happened!  We  were 
told  that  whoever  gave  a  suit  voluntarily  would  be  exempt  from 
wardrobe-requisition.  We  gave  our  suits,  and  received  in  re- 
t  urn  a  printed  notice  that  the  suit  would  count  in  our  favor  in 
ease  of  wardrobe-requisition.  In  ordinary  life  these  methods  are 
••ailed  by  their  proper  name;  they  do  not  serve  to  strengthen 
our  confidence  in  officials  who  are  allowed  to  invent  and  carry 
them  out. 

"Another  heavy  infringement  of  private  life  would  be  the 
further  extension  of  the  commandeering  of  metal.  Who  will 
give  compensation  for  the  original  value  of  decorative  and  art- 
metal  articles?  These,  like  suits  of  clothes,  have  ten  times  their 
original  value  to-day.  It  amounts  to  a  pure  confiscation  of 
private  property,  which  will  be  resented  all  the  more  as  metal, 
paid  for  by  public  money,  is  lying  about  abundantly  in  the 
(reels  ainl  public  places  in  the  shape  of  monuments  and  decora- 
tions of  public  buildings.  These  might  with  advantage  be  used 
ill)  first." 

While  i  he  Berliner  is  long  on  patriotic  gush  about  "our  heroes 
at  the  Front,  '  he  seems,  according  to  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  to  be 
mighty  shorl  on  welcome  when  one  of  these  "heroes"  is  sent  to 
him  as  a  guesl : 


"Compulsory  billeting  is  further  an  ingenious  method  of 
solving  the  housing  difficulty.  Unfortunately  there  will  presently 
not  be  as  many  people  to  be  housed  as  before  the  war;  in  addition 
to  our  fallen  heroes  we  must  take  into  account  that  in  the  coun- 
try the  mortality  has  also  increased.  Dwellings  have  not  de- 
creased, as  we  have  not  had  the  enemy  in  our  country;  the  sole 
exception,  the  wound  in  East  Prussia,  is  rapidly  being  closed. 
It  is  therefore  merely  a  question  of  overcrowding  in  certain  places. 

Is  compulsory  billeting  to 
last  until  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, iron,  and  cement  can 
be  used  again  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  building 
purposes;  that  means  five 
or  ten  years.  The  better 
organization  of  this  stream 
of  people  and  government 
barracks  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  big  towns  would  be 
a  more  suitable  means." 


Add  to  all  this  the 
scarcity  of  food,  and  life  in 
Berlin  certainly  does  pre- 
sent a  dreary  picture: 


"Then,  again,  take  the 
maximum  prices;  we  are 
once  more  witnessing  the 
beneficial  influence  of  these 
on  vegetables.  Vegetables 
have  disappeared.  Ordi- 
nary mortals  knew  this 
beforehand,  but  the  au- 
thorities have  not  yet  seen 
through  this  little  joke, 
altho  we  have  had  four 
years  of  war.  Perhaps 
they  might  try,  for  a 
change,  not  to  fix  maxi- 
mum prices,  and  see  what 
happens.  If  the  harvest 
is  good,  the  markets  will  be  overstocked,  and  prices  will  regulate 
themselves. 

"Talking  of  food,  we  will  not  leave  unrecorded  the  edifying 
acuteness  of  a  certain  lawyer.  Profiteering  is  notoriously  for- 
bidden and  punished.  This  hypermoral  man  has  had  the  happy 
idea  that  not  only  the  tradesman,  but  also  the  customer,  who 
buys  too  dearly  should  be  punished.  He  argues  that  if  no  one 
wrould  pay  excessive  prices  for  fear  of  punishment,  profiteering 
would  stop.  It  is  not  a  bad  argument,  only  it  is  not  sound,  be- 
cause there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  punishment.  We  do  not  fear 
the  whole  world  in  arms  against  us;  why  should  we  fear  a  law 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  greatest  of  all  human  need-.' 
Necessity  knows  nc  law!" 


LABOR  RESTLESS  IN  AUSTRIA  —  Prom  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  we  learn  that  labor  in  Austria  is  out  of  hand,  and  the 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  organ  warns  the  Austrian 
Government  to  tread  warily.     He  writes: 

"While  the  Government  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing the  outburst  of  national  passion  in  the  north  and  south,  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  German  Social  Democratic  Workers  of 
Austria  deliberated  for  two  days  on  the  situation  and  the  feeling 
among  the  working  classes.  The  result  of  the  deliberation  is 
contained  in  an  appeal  to  German  workers  in  Austria,  which  has 
now  been  issued. 

"The  conference,  the  appeal  says,  confirms  the  view  (hat  the 
workers  are  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  it  warns 
the  Government  against  the  effects  which  would  inevitably  be 
produced  by  the  excited  feeling  of  the  masses  unless  the  workers 
are  convinced  that  the  Central  Powers  would  not  prolong  the 
war  for  any  Imperialistic  aims,  unless  everything  is  done  to 
collect  and  equalK  to  distribute  foodstuffs,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment forthwith  summons  Parliament  and  takes  all  steps  in  ac- 
cordance witlfits  solemn  promise  to  settle  labor  conditions  in  war- 
industries  on  the  basis  of  civil  law,  and  unless  the  Government 
meets  the  social  and  political  demands  of  the  workers. 

"The  conference  exhorts  the  workers  not  to  strike,  but  to 
hold  themselves  reads  for  a  more  favorable  hour." 


SHALL   WE   WEAR   COTTON? 


THE  RECENT  DISCUSSION  regarding  the  propriety 
of  using  wool-yarn  for  knitting,  some  phases  of  which 
have  been  se1  forth  in  The  Literary  Digest,  has 
Familiarized  readers  with  the  possibility  of  a  wool  famine.  That 
such  a  famine  approaches  closely,  and  that  what  he  calls  "the 
end  of  the  wool  era"  is  at  hand,  is  asserted 
by  G.  C.  Burroughs,  author  of  "T\\ent\ 
Centuries  of  Fashion  Evolution,"  in  The 
Clothing  Designer  and  Manufacturer  (New 
York,  July  and  August).  He  also  demon- 
strates, at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
no  cotton  famine  is  either  probable  'or  pos- 
sible, and  he  states  his  belief  that  this,  or 
some  other  substitute,  must  soon  take  the 
place  of  wool  in  most  of  our  clothing.  We 
are  entering,  he  says,  on  "a  new  period  of 
evolution  in  the  use  of  garment  materials." 
Among  other  possible  textile  materials  than 
cotton  Mr.  Burroughs  mentions  paper, 
nettle-fiber,  and  shoddy,  but  he  concludes 
that  the  use  of  high-grade  cotton  offers  at 
present  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
forced  upon  us  by  the  wool  shortage  that 
he  believes  to  be  imminent.     He  writes: 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  in  what 
respects  cotton  can  be  made,  either  in  whole 
or  part,  either  as  the  basic  fabric  of  garment- 
making  material  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  wool  or  other  textiles,  to  supply  the 
want  which  the  admitted  shortage  of  wool 
has  occasioned. 

"Cotton  and  wool  differ  chiefly,  and  of 
course  materially,  in  the  fact  that  one  is  a 
vegetable,  the  other  an  animal,  fiber.  Cotton 
does  not  possess  the  heat-retaining  property 
of  wool;  it  is  practically  non-elastic — that  is, 
it  can  not  be  stretched  or  shrunk  by  the 
application  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  property 
which  gives  wool  one  of  its  most  valuable  specific  virtues.  It  is 
highly  inflammable,  tho  it  can  be  rendered  practically  non- 
inflammable  by  chemical  treatment;  while  wool  simply  smolders 
or  burns  to  a  cinder  without  noticeable  flame,  the  principal 
evidence  of  ignition  being  an  unpleasant  odor  not  unlike  burning 
bone — a  simple  means,  by  the  way,  to  tell  whether  the  cloth  is 
composed  of  cotton  or  wool  being  thus  afforded.  Cotton  also 
has  poorer  wear-resisting  qualities,  it  is  less  durable  and  fat 
more  easily  torn   than   wool. 

"Herein,  to  mention  no  other  differences,  would  seem  to  be 
serious,  if  not. fatal,  objections  to  the  general  adoption  of  cotton 
cloth  as  a  substitute  for  woolens  in  the  tailoring  industry. 

"But.  it  has  to  be  remembered  first  of  all  that  modern  con- 
ditions have  changed  many  old-time  institutions  and  ideals,  in 
no  direction  probably  more  than  in  regard  to  what  were  formerly 
considered  necessities  and  luxuries — and  clothing  has  a  definite 
relation  to  both.  Living  and  working  in  steam-heated  apart- 
ments and  offices;  traveling  in  artificially  heated  conveyances; 
these  and  numerous  other  present-day  means  of  escaping  or 
mollifying  the  bite  of  the  wintry  blast  or  the  nip  of  the  frost 
have  made  ultra-warm  clothing  even  in  winter-time  often  more 
an  encumbrance  than  a  necessity;  certainly  much  less  a  neces- 
sity than  it  was  in  the  more  natural  tho  harsher  conditions  under 
which  previous  generations  lived. 

"It  may  also  be  said  that   the  non-elasticity  of  cotton  is  not 

.necessarily   a   disqualification,    the   difference  between  old-time 

methods  and  new  ones  of  cutting  and  making  garments  having 

modified   in   large  measure   the   importance  of  stretching  and 


MR.  G.  C.  BURROUGHS, 

VVhi)  believes  that  "  the  end  of  the 
wool  era  "  is  at  hand,  and  that  cotton 
will  have  to  play  a  larser  part  than 
ever  before  in  the  clothing  problem. 


altho  the  cot lon-fil>er  may  not  be  stretchable  nor  shrinkable,  the 
fabric  made  from  it  may  be  so  woven  as  to  possess  all  the  elas- 
ticity and  resilience  likely  to  be  found  really  necessary.  Besides, 
and  here  we  come  to  one  of  the  key-note  factors  of  the  problem 
cotton  and  its  more  flexible  rival-textile  can  be  so  blended  and 
worked  in  combination  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
in  this  respect  from  the  all-wool  piece;  of 
cloth,  provided  the  stretching  is  only  tested 
in  one  direction,  length  or  width  according 
to  whether  it  is  cotton  warp  and  woolen 
weft — or  vice  versa.  A  piece  of  cloth  so  made 
may  he  shrunk  an  inch  in  half  a  yard  in 
length  while  retaining  absolutely  its  original 
width.  It  is  when  cot  ton  and  wool  are  mixed 
in  the  making  in  both  war])  and  weft — or 
in  warp  or  weft — that  the  tailor's  bite  noire, 
cockling,  occurs." 

We  are  also  reminded  that  what  the  author 
calls  "super-cotton,"  that  is,  cotton  of  so 
high  a  grade  that  its  durability  approxi- 
mates that  of  wool,  not  only  is  possible 
but  actually  exists.  Fabrics  of  cotton  made 
in  special  ways  and  bearing  trade-names 
such  as  "gabardine."  "cravenette,"  and 
"palm  beach"  are  already  in  wide  use  for 
outer  garments,  and  the  possibility  of  other 
combinations  of  the  sort,  adaptable  to  other 
conditions  of  wear,  can  hardly  be  denied. 
Special  conditions,  in  fact,  may  serve  to 
bring  out  unsuspected  qualities  of  excellence. 
Says  the  writer: 

"The  present  war  has  brought  into  vogue 
a  considerable  number  of  new  and  more 
or  less  expressive  words,  'cooties'  being  one 
of  the  most  frequently  quoted  as  an  example 
of  trench  vernacular.  At  first  thought  there 
would  seem  to  be  little,  if  any.  connection 
between  'cooties'  and  clothing,  still  less  be- 
tween the  relative  clothing  value  of  cotton 
and  wool.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  when 
the  gallant  but  ill-fated  Captain  Scott  was  personally  super- 
vising the  outfit  of  his  antarctic  expedition,  he  insisted  that 
no  wool  should  be  used  in  the  making  of  the  garments  or 
sleeping-bags  to  be  used  by  the  members  of  his  party.  Previ- 
ous experience  with  Shackleton's  expedition  had  taught  him 
that  woolen  clothing  worn  under  conditions  in  some  respects 
not  unlike  those  of  the  trenches  acted  as  an  incubator  for  what 
are  now  known  as  'cooties' — then  called  by  a  shorter  and  less 
affectionate  name.  Whether  this  fact  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Sartorial  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  or 
not  I  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  the  incident  is  worthy 
of  passing  mention  in  this  connection. 

"The  clothing  outfit  of  the  Scott  expedition — and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  the  clothing  proved  in  every 
way  satisfactory — was  made  of  the  very  finest  cotton,  sea-island 
yarn  for  both  warp  and  weft,  spun  and  woven  as  tightly  and  closely 
as  possible,  the  result  being  a  fabric  that  was  wonderfully  durable, 
water-proof,  shrinkless,  and — most  important  of  all  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended — thoroughly  wind-proof." 

Mr.  Burroughs's  final  conclusion  is  that  altho  the  wool  the 
world  is  likely  to  produce  in  future  years  will  be  welcomed  and 
treated  as  the  aristocrat  of  the  textile  family  and  used  with  the 
same  appreciation  as  formerly,  yet  continued  development 
in  the  garment-making  industry  will  make  it  inevitable  that 
animal  textiles  must  be  supplemented  to  a  continually  increas- 
ing extent  by  materials  of  vegetable  origin.     He  goes  on: 


shrinking  tin    cloth  to  any  desired  shape  or  form.     Then,  too,  '  At  the  present  time  cotton,  either  alone  or  used  in  combination 
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with  wool,  offers  not  only  ample  sources  of  supply,  but  also 
possesses  properties  of  its  own  which  to  a  large  extent  com- 
pensate for  those  it  lacks  in  comparison  with  wool,  and  which 
make  it  possible  under  proper  scientific  treatment  for  it  to  be 
used  successfully  as  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

"The  general  conclusion  will  be  that  we  are  entering  upon 
a  new  period  of  evolution  in  the  use  of  garment-making  materials 
rather  than  about  to  witness  any  abrupt  or  radical  change.  The 
clothing  manufacturer,  having  come  into  his  kingdom,  will  see 
to  it  that,  straw  or  no  straw,  the  bricks  will  be  made,  even  tho 
at-present-unthought-of  substitutes  have  to  be  found.  In  the 
old, days,  when  all  tailoring  was  individual  tailoring,  this  would 
probably  have  been  impossible." 


SAVING   THE  ,w  U  "-BOAT'S   VICTIMS 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO  RECOVER  any  considerable  number 
of  the  vessels  and  cargoes  that  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom 
by  the  Kaiser's  submarines?  The  fact  that  a  special 
department  of  the  British  Admiralty  has  been  established  and 
equipped  for  this  purpose  makes  an  affirmative  answer  easy. 
During  the  last  three  years  over  400  ships  have  been  recovered 
by  this  Salvage  Department,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  these  have 
been  sunk  in  less  than  twenty  fathoms.  Salvage  operations,  the 
writer  tells  us,  can  hardly  be  carried  on  in  deeper  water  than 
this,  and  hence  the  hopes  of  raising  such  vessels  as  the  Lusitania, 
sunk  in  deep  water,  are  futile,  despite  the  persistence  with  which 
they  have  been  held  out  by  some  writers  in  the  lay  press.  Our 
quotations  from  the  Times  article  are  from  extracts  printed  in 
the  New  York  Tribuve  (July  21).     We  read: 

"Until  the  autumn  of  the  year  1915  the  work  of  salvage  was 
mainly  confined  to  war-ships,  but  the  magnitude  of  losses  of 
merchant  ships  from  submarine  attacks  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Admiralty  to  extend  its  salvage  operations  to  merchant  ships. 
The  process  of  expansion  is  still  going  on.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  salvage  vessels  at  work  in  home  waters,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  other  trade-routes  where  vessels  are 
liable  to  submarine  attacks,  while  a  policy  of  coordination  of 
salvage  operations  has  been  carried  out  with  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments and  a  Joint  Salvage  Council  called  into  existence. 

"It  can  be  readily  understood  that  a  great  deal  of  salvage  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  extremely  hazardous  conditions;  yet 
operations  that  would  not  have  been  attempted  jn  prewar  days 
have  been  undertaken,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  carried  out 
successfully  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  loss.  Sea  conditions 
are  a  constant  enemy  of  the  Salvage  Department.  Work  which 
has  taken  many  days  to  carry  out  may  sometimes  be  swept  away 
by  a  single  heavy  sea.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has,  how- 
ever, arisen  from  the  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  holds  of  sunken 
vessels  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  Men  engaged  in  the  work  have  sometimes  lost  their 
lives.  In  one  particular  case  four  men  were  overcome  by  gas. 
Special  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  gas  given  off  by  grain,  which 
develops  sulfureted  hydrogen,  causing  partial  blindness  and 
violent  sickness.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  a  discovery  which 
has  been  made  during  the  war  has  the  effect  of  rendering  these 
gases  innocuous,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  carry  on  the  work 
freely  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  gases  has  been  detected  and 
the  rotting  cargoes  sprayed  with  the  special  preparation  of  which 
the  antidote  consists. 

"The  extent  of  the  work  done  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  from  October,  1915,  down  to  the  end  of  May, 
1918,  a  total  of  107  ships,  most  of  them  of  considerable  tonnage, 
have  been  salved  by  the  Admiralty  Department.  During  the 
present  year  nearly  150  ships  have  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  department,  an  achievement  which  is  a  testimony  of  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the.  work  arising  from  the  exploitation  of 
new  methods,  the  larger  number  of  men  employed,  and  as  the 
outcome  of  experience — not,  as  might  perhaps  be  imagined, 
from  any  increased  success  of  the  enemy  in  I  he  war  on  merchant 
shipping.  The  figures  mentioned  refer,  it  should  be  added. 
entirely  to  home  waters,  ami  tab  qo  account  of  the  exoellenl 
results  which  have  attended  salvage  operations  in  other  sea 

"One  or  two  examples  ma\  be  quoted  Of  the  kind  of  work  which 

has  been  undertaken  l>\  the  salvage  department  in  the  lifting  of 

aels  <>r  sizes  and  weights  which  until  now   would  have  been 

led  impossible.     It  waa  formerly  considered  that  thi   limit 


in  weight  for  lifting  from  depth  was  1,600  tons,  but  this  figure 
has  been  considerably  exceeded  with  the  use  of  wire  ropes 
during  the  last  three  years.  A  case  in  point  was  that  of  a  large 
government  collier,  partly  filled,  which  was  sunk  by  collision  in 
twelve  fathoms  of  water,  blocking  a  most  important  channel  and 
anchorage 

"The  weight  of  the  ship,  including  the  mud  which  had  accu- 
mulated, was  calculated  at  3,500  tons,  but  it  was  found  possible 
to  reduce  this  weight  to  about  2,800  tons  by  emptying  the  ballast 
tanks  and  forepeak.  An  inspection  by  divers  showed  that  the 
vessel  had  sunk  into  the  mud  past  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  and 
the  prospects  were  not  at  the  outset  encouraging.  They  were 
further  diminished  by  the  fact  that  another  vessel  of  deep  draft 
coming  up  the  channel  had  grounded  on  the  upper  works  of  the 
collier,  crushing  down  all  deck  erections  flush  with  the  deck. 
After  considerable  difficulty  sixteen  9-inch  wire  ropes,  having  a 
guaranteed  breaking  strain  of  250  tons,  were  got  under  the  collier 
and  attached  to  the  hf ting  craft. 

"When  everything  had  been  prepared  the  water  was  emptied 
from  the  ballast  tanks  and  the  forepeak  by  comprest  air  and  the 
first  lift  successfully  accomplished.  Calculations  showed  that 
the  load  lifted  was  2,750  tons,  and  the  four  lifting  vessels  engaged 
in  the  work  carried  the  ship  a  distance  of  over  one  mile  inshore, 
clear  of  the  anchorage.  As  a  result  of  further  lifting  operations 
the  vessel  was  gradually  moved  until  ner  decks  were  almost  dry 
at  low  water.  The  final  stage  of  the  work  was  to  send  divers 
down  to  patch  the  damage  roughly  and  to  pump  out  the  water 
and  float  the  vessel." 

Another  vessel  recovered  had  been  torpedoed  while  carrying  a 
cargo,  mainly  of  foodstuffs,  valued  at  £3,000,000.  An  attempt 
to  beach  her  was  only  partly  successful,  and  at  low  water  the 
shelter  deck  was  just  awash.  It  was  decided  to  use  submersible 
motor-pumps,  which  can  be  lowered  from  the  decks  of  the 
salvage  steamer  to  any  position  under  water  and  worked  by 
electricity.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  damage  in  this  particular  instance  was  of  somewhat 
extensive  character,  the  plating  having  been  destroyed  over  an 
area  forty  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  feet  deep.  Measures  were 
taken  to  drain  off  the  water  from  some  of  the  holds  into  the 
stoke-hold  and  engine-room,  and  the  forward  'tween-deck  hatches 
having  been  closed  up  and  made  watertight,  the  motor-pumps 
were  placed  in  the  stoke-hold  and  set  to  work. 

"  It  was  then  possible  to  pump  out  the  stoke-hold,  engine-room, 
and  some  of  the  after-holds.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cargo 
was  next  discharged  and  pumping  operations  were  put  in  hand 
in  the  forward  shelter-deck.  This  still  left  the  lower  holds  full 
of  water,  but  the  ship  had  been  lightened  to  an  extent  which 
enabled  her  to  be  put  into  a  better  position  on  the  beach,  and 
some  thousands  of  tons  of  cargo  having  been  discharged,  she 
was  floated  off  and  put  into  dry-dock. 

"The  Admiralty  Salvage  Department  is  not  only  responsible 
for  war-salvage,  but  controls  the  operations  of  all  private  com- 
panies, and,  in  association  with  shipping  insurance  interests  and 
Lloyd's,  undertakes  the  work  arising  out  of  marine  casualties  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Ship-salvage  methods  may  not  have  been 
revolutionized,  but  they  have  been  developed  to  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  than  was  considered  possible  even  by  those  engaged 
in  the  business." 


FIRE-PROOF  WIRE  LATH— A  novel  fire-proof  lathing  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York,  August  15). 
It  consists  of  a  rectangular  mesh  of  light  wires  with  a  terra-cot ta 
covering  baked  on,  and  is  said  to  have  found  extensive  applica- 
tion in  New  York  City.     We  read: 

"The  cross-shaped  terra-cotta  tablets  which  are  baked  on  to 
the  wires  at  their  junction  are  not  continuous,  so  that  the  lath 
can  be  put  up  in  rolls  for  shipment,  the  wires  bending  at  the 
junctions  of  the  terra-cotta  tablets.  The  terra-cotta,  however', 
does  stiffen  the  wire  very  much,  and  makes  it  easy  to  form  a 
flat  surface  for  plastering.  The  porous  terra-cotta  forms  a  bom! 
with  mortar,  obviating  the  necessity  for  forcing  th<  mortar 
through,  to  form  a  key  at  the  back;  another  advantage  i>  that 
no  furring  strip-  are  required.  The  stiffness  of  the  lath  is  such 
i hat  in  some  office-buildings  in  New  Fork  City  it  was  stretched 
tight  from  ceiling  to  floor  and  plastering  was  applied  directlj 
to  both  sides,  forming  a  two-inch  solid  partition,  and  the  0OB> 
struct  ion  was  approved  1»\  the  New  York  Building  Depart- 
ment after  Ore  test-  Another  use  of  tin-  material  i>  to  form  a 
plastering  surface  OU  which   a   finishing  coat   max   be  applied   t" 
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concrete  walls.  By  placing  the 
wire  lath  against  the  inside  of 
the  forms  before  the  concrete  is 
poured,  the  lath  is  left  embedded 
in  and  firmly  attached  to  the  con- 
crete, and  furnishes  a  rough  terra- 
cotta surface  of  sufficient  bond 
for  plastering.  This  lath  has 
been  used  extensively  in  this  way 
in  the  stations  of  the  new  sub- 
ways in  New  York  City.  It  is 
also  being  used  iu  the  construc- 
tion of  »the  new  Pennsylvania 
1 1  otel:  Another  use  to  which 
this  material  has  been  put  is  the 
tire-proofing  of  large  electric 
Daisies'.  A  layer  of  the  lath  is 
wrapt  around -the  cable,  wired 
in  place,  and  plastered." 


* 


UNDERSEA   PIPE- 
LINES  FOR  OIL 

TANK -STEAMERS  are 
loaded  with  oil  on  the 
Mexican  coast  by  means 
of  undersea  pipe-lines,  sometimes 
oyer  a  mile  long.  The  record  is 
broken  by  two  lines  each  two 
and  one-half  miles  long,  recently 
installed  about  seventy  miles 
south  of  Tampico.  This  method 
of  loading  is  made  necessary  by 
the  character  of  the  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  oil-fields.  There 
are  no  harbors  deep  enough  to 
accommodate  tank-vessels,  and 
the  water  alongshore  is  shallow 
for  a  mile  or  more  out  to  sea. 
The  oil-pipes  lie  on  the  sea-bot- 
tom and  connection  is  made  with 
the  tank-ship  at  the  outer  end  by 

means  of  flexible  metal  hose.  The  line  is  fully  connected  on 
shore  and  is  then  towed  out  to  sea  by  a  tug.  The  method  of 
accomplishing  this  is  described  by  a  writer  in  The  Oil  Trade 
Journal  (New  York,  July),  in  an  article  on  the  exceptionally 
long  lines  just  laid  below  Tampico,  as  noted  above.     We  read: 

"On  May  24  the  Texas  Company  of  Mexico  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  two  eight-inch  undersea  pipe-lines,  each  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  long,  for  loading  vessels  at  its  Agua  Dulce  ter- 
minal, which  is  located 
on    the    Gulf   Coast  of 
Mexico,   directly   oppo- 
site  Lobos   Island    and 
about     seventy      miles 
south  of  Tampico.  Agua 
Dulce  is  the  terminus  of 
the   Texas     Company's 
ten-inch  pipe-line  from 
the  Tepetate  field,  which 
is   about   twenty   miles 
inland. 

"As  shown  by  the 
accompanying  photo- 
graph, each  line  of  pipe 
was  connected  up  on 
shore  and  placed  on 
small  trucks  which  oper- 
ated on  a  carefully  alined 
track.  The  tank-steamer 
Herbert  L.  Pratt  (which, 
on  her  return  to  the 
United  States,  struck  a 
mine  set  afloat  by  a 
Hun  murder-boat)  was 
chartered   to  assist  the 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Oil  Trade  Journal,"  Now  York. 

READY  TO   GO  TO  SEA. 

This  photograph  shows  a  pipe-line  at  Agua  Dulce,  Mexico,  laid 
on  trucks  and  rails  preparatory  to  being  dragged  out  to  sea  by 
tugs.     The  picture  below  shows  the  next  stage  in  the  process. 
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THE   PIPE-LINE   BEING    TOWED    INTO    POSITION.  ' 
riiis  eight-inch  line  now  delivers  oil  to  tankers  lying  two  and  one-half  miles  offshore. 


Texas  Company's  tug  Pan- 
American  in  the  pulling  opera- 
tion. The  weather  being  favor- 
able, both  vessels  were  able  to 
approach  within  about  one  mile 
of  the  beach,  and  a  small  line 
was  taken  ashore  by  means  of 
a  motor-driven  life-boat.  Th« 
hawser,  twelve  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, was  then  pulled 
ashore  by  means  of  a  steam- 
winch  mounted  on  the  beach. 

' '  Beacons  on  the  shore  guided 
the  vessels  in  taking  their  posi-  , 
tions  and  pulling  the  lines  in 
the  direction  desired,  and  a 
simple  signaling  system,  operat- 
ed at  the  shore  end  of  the  line, 
controlled  the  starting,  stopping, 
and  speed  of  the  vessels. 

"The  time  consumed  in  the 
actual  pulling  of  one  of  the  two- 
and  -  one  -  half  -  mile  strings  of 
eight  -  inch  -  pipe  was  exactly 
twenty-six  minutes.  While  pull- 
ling  the  other  line  the  hawser 
became  fouled  and  parted  in 
what  seemed  to  be  some  kind 
of  old  wreckage  beneath  the 
water-level  and  some  distance 
outside  the  surf.  A  new  hawser 
was  attached  and  the  line  finally 
landed  in  the  berth  desired  on 
the  bed  of  the  Gulf. 

"None  of  the  half  dozen 
subsea  lines  previously  installed 
along  the  east  coast  of  Mexico 
by  other  oil  companies  extend 
further  than  6,000  feet  from 
shore,  and  some  of  those  who 
had  had  experience  in  pulling 
them  exprest  the  opinion  that,  ' 
due  to  the  exceptional  length  of  .' 
the  Texas  Company's  lines,  it 
might  be  found  impossible  to 
P'dl  them,  or  even  to  set  them. 

in  motion. 

"The  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company,  Limited,  was  the  first 
company  to  adopt  the  system  of  loading  tank- vessels  off  the  • 
Mexican  coast  >  by  ■  means  of  sea  pipe-lines.  There :  are  no 
harbors  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  accommodate  tank- 
steamers  along  the  coast  south  of  Tampico  and  east  of  the  oil- 
fields known  as  the  southern  districts.  ...  As  a  consequence 
the  plan  was  devised  by  laAdng  pipe-lines  on  the  bed  of  the 
Gulf  and  using  flexible  metallic  hose  at  the  sea  end  for  loading 
vessels  at  anchor  in  deep  water  offshore.  The  lines  of  the 
Mexican  Eagle  and  Penn  Mex' Fuel    companies    extend    from 

,  points  near. the  mouth 
of  the  Tuxpam  River. 

"The  Island  Oil  and 
Transport  Company  has 
a  sea-line  from  its  Palo 
Blanco  terminal.  .  .  . 
The  Cortez  Oil  Corpora- 
tion is  also  installing 
a '  sea-line  in  the  same  " 
locality. 

"Immediately  after 
assisting  in  the  work  of 
pulling  the  Texas  Com- 
pany's fines  out  to  sea, 
the  tanker  Herbert  L. 
Pratt  loaded  a  cargo  of 
oil  off  Tuxpam  and 
while  en  route  to  Phila- 
delphia was  disabled  by 
a  mine,  set  afloat  by 
one  of  the  Kaiser's  pirate 
submarines  off  the  Dela- 
ware Capes  on  June  3. 
The  vessel  was  salved 
and  proceeded  to  port 
under  her  own  steam." 


■"'—  'iir. 
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REPLANTING  THE   WAR-FORESTS 

ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND  are  preparing  to  replant 
forests  which  have  been  cut  to  provide  war-supplies. 
They  are  not  waiting  until  the  war  is  over,  but  are  doing 
it  now.  Never  before,  says  a  writer  in  The  Hardwood  Record 
(Chicago,  August  10),  have  those  countries  been  so  bare  of 
timber.  Hunting-ranges  and  sporting-grounds  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  supply  munition-factories  at  home  and  armies  abroad. 
These  forests  were  neither  large  nor  many,  but  thej'  were  suffi- 
cient to  tide  over  the  time  of  peril.  The  replanting  will  in- 
volve certain  changes.     Says  the  paper  just  named: 

"The  cutting  is  not  yet  all  done,  but  plans  for  planting  new 
forests  are  under  way.  The  old  forests  were  primarily  ornamen- 
tal and  incidentally  useful,  but  those  which  are  now  being  de- 
liberately provided  for  will  be  primarily  useful  and  •  incidentally 
ornamental.  This  will  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
after  the  war.  Forests  will  no  longer  be  planted  and  protected 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  hunters  and  gentlemen  of  leisure,  but 
will  be  made  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

"In  the  United  States  we  are  not  in  so  much  need  of  tree-plant- 
ing as  they  are  in  the  British  Isles.  We  have  so  much  timber  left 
that  in  most  cases  we  can  not  miss  what  the  war  has  taken.  We 
could  fight  on  for  twenty  years  and  still  have  plenty  of  most 
lands. 

"But  there  are  two  kinds  of  timber  which  the  war-de- 
mand has  greatly  depleted,  and  they  are  kinds  of  much  im- 
portance, locust  and  black  walnut. 

"These  were  not  abundant  when  the  war  began,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  extraordinarily  heavy.  The  supply  is  now 
smaller  than  it  ever  was  in  the  past.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
policy  to  do  as  they  are  now  doing  across  the  sea,  take  im- 
mediate measures  for  planting  walnut  and  black  locust?  If  these 
woods  shall  never  again  be  needed  in  war,  as  we  all  hope  they 
shall  not  be,  they  can  be  used  in  the  industries  of  peace. 

"The  Government  owns  lands  where  locust  and  walnut  will 
grow  to  perfection.  The  Forest  Service  has  charge  of  such  areas 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  elsewhere.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  business 
proposition  for  the  Forest  Service  to  plant  these  lands  in  walnut 
and  locust,  not  experimented  lots  and  plots  here  and  there,  but 
by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres?  Experiments  are 
not  necessary.  The  land  lies  in  the  natural  range  of  these  trees, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  they  will  grow.  Even  if  there  is 
never  another  war  the  investment  would  be  a  good  one.  Wal- 
nut and  locust  logs  and  lumber  will  always  sell  for  good  prices. 
The  Government  has  the  land,  it  has  the  men  in  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice who  can  do  it,  they  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
guarantee  success,  and  the  only  thing  needed  is  the  money  and 
the  order  to  go  ahead.  The  expense  would  be  moderate  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  now  being  paid  for  lumber  for  war- work." 


BIRDS  AS  PLANT-  AND  TREE-PRESERVERS— It  is  asserted 
by  L.  W.  Brownell  in  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn., 
August)  that  were  it  not  for  the  birds  this  world  would  very 
shortly  be  entirely  bereft  of  its  vegetation.  It  is  almost  certain, 
he  says,  that  man  alone  without  the  aid  of  the  birds  could  not 
wage  a  winning  war  against  the  immense  armies  of  vegetation- 
destroying  insects.  This  enthusiastic  champion  of  man's  allies 
of  the  air  goes  on  to  say: 

"Even  with  the  aid  of  the  birds  the  insects  frequently  gain 
the  upper  hand  and  cause  tremendous  loss  to  the  agriculturist, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  Dr.  Marlatt,  of  the  United 
states  Deyartment  of  Agriculture.  In  1904  he  made  extensive 
and  most  careful  investigation  and  estimated  that  the  loss  to 
agriculturists,   and   consequently   to  the  world,   lor   that   year 

from  insect  depredations  reached  the  grand  total  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  millions  of  dollars.  This  seems  almost 
incredible,  but  it  was  thought  to  he  a  conservative  estimate  and 
the  losses  have  increased  rather  than  decreased  since  then. 
Many  of  my  readers  may  think  that  by  my  statement  I  am  ex- 
aggerating the  importance  of  the  birds  as  to  their  value  to  man- 
kind, but,  now  let  us  see  what  the  birds  actually  accomplish  as 
insed-destroyer-.  The  young  of  the  majority  of  our  birds  are 
fed  upon  insects  and  nothing  else  for  the  firsl  few  weeks  alter 
they    are    hatched    and    many    are    insect-eaters   all    their    lives. 


The  young  are  voracious  eaters  and  are  fed  by  their  parents 
on  an  average  of  every  five  or  six  minutes  during  the  day,  and 
their  day  begins  at  daylight  and  does  not  end  until  dark.  At 
each  visit  of  the  old  birds  they  bring  from  one  to  a  dozen  insects 
and  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  those  that  they  eat 
in  the  meantime.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  single  family  of 
birds  will  consume  several  hundred  insects  in  a  day.  In  fact, 
it  has  been  estimated  by  careful  observation  that  a  family  of 
young  birds  will  destroy  from  five  to  twelve  hundred  insects 
daily. 

"Besides  the  actual  insects  themselves,  many  birds  destroy 
great  masses  of  insect  eggs,  often  reaching  into  the  thou- 
sands in  a  day.  When  we  think  of  the  really  great  army  of 
birds  that  are  being  reared,  and  incidentally  fed,  at  the  same 
time  throughout  the  country  we  can  gain  some  idea  of  the 
stupendous  number  of  insects  that  are  daily  destroyed  by 
them.  These  facts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  concerning 
the  destruction  done  by  the  insects  in  spite  of  the  birds,  will 
serve  to  show  us-  what  would  inevitably  happen  if  we  did  nol 
have  the  birds  to  hold  the  insects  in  check.  To  offset  the  good 
that  they  do,  a  few  birds  on  the  farm  may  eat  a  few  cherries  or 
berries,  but  can  we  not  well  afford  to  pay" this  small  price  for  the 
inestimable  services  which  they  perform  for  us?" 


THE  ELECTRICAL  FAR  WEST 

THAT  THE  REGION  west  of  the  Rockies,  having  but 
one-sixteenth  the  population  of  the  United  States,  has 
already  developed  one-third  its  total  hydroelectric 
power,  is  the  assertion  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
Electricity  (San  Francisco).  Moreover,  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  of  Chicago  has  been  tumbled  from  its  proud 
eminence  of  the  greatest  electric-power  generator  by  the  ( Vn- 
tral  California  system,  which,  we  are  assured  by  the  same 
authority,  now  holds  the  record  in  this  respect.  Most  of  the 
far  West's  electric  power,  we  are  reminded,  conies  from  in- 
destructible water-powers  in  the  mountains,  and  is  not  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  mine-proprietors  or  operators,  or  e\  en  on  the 
continuance  of  the  coal-supply  itself.  So  long  as  rain  descends 
and  water  runs  downward,  these  great  hydroelectric  sources  of 
power  will  remain  available.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  view  of  the  giant  interconnections  that  have  been  taking 
place  during  recent  months,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
West  has  again  established  a  world's  record  in  power  sen  ice. 
Hitherto  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago  has 
surpassed  any  other  system  of  power  distribution  when  steam- 
generated  power  in  addition  to  hydroelectric  power  was  taken 
into  consideration.  To-day,  however,  the  combined  system  in 
central  California,  under  one  management,  now  overtops  all 
other  systems  in  the  world. 

"Thus  the  combined  output  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric- 
Company,  the  Great  Western  Power  Company,  and  the  Sierra 
and  San  Francisco  Power  Company,  now  under  one  management, 
shows  a  total  during  1917  of  1  ,o00,408,76o  kilowatt-hours,  while 
the  total  output  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
amounted  to  but  1,488,080,000  kilowatt-hours. 

"To  have  reached  the  vast  total  of  a  billion  and  one-half  in 
kilowatt-hour  consumption  is  indeed  a  record  to  be  proud  of, 
when  we  contemplate  the  vast  industrial  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivity that  is  as  a  consequence  brought  to  life  in  one  giant  net- 
work of  interconnection.  And  finally,  when  we  consider  that  the 
major  portion  of  this  work  is  derived  from  indestructible  water- 
powers  in  the  mountains,  once  again  the  potential  possibilities 
of  the  West  when  fully  developed,  representing  ten  times  the 
present  development,  are  seen  to  be  so  great  as  almost  to  Stagger 
the  imagination. 

"While  this  vast  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  but 
one-sixteenth  the  population  of  the  United  States,  already  within 
its  confines  there  has  been  developed  one-third  of  the  total  hydro- 
electric power  now  in  operation  in  the  United  states.  Nearly 
a  billion  dollars  is  represented  in  in\  ested  capital.  Its  people  are 
trained  in  the  uses  of  the  method  electrical  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  Other  district  in  the  world.  Indeed,  the  avenge  per 
capita  consumption  of  electrical  energy  is  live  times  that  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  country. 

"(ireat  optimism  is  felt  in  the  future  power  possibilities  of  tin- 
West,  tor  within  its  confines  are  located  over  seventj  per  cent. 
of  the  possible  water-power  of  the  nation." 
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SAVING   FOOD   BY  KILLING   ANIMALS 

A  GOOD  DEAL  of  our  moat  and  grain  goes  into  the  sys- 
tems of  "evil  beasts,"  as  Scripture  calls  them — wolves, 
^-  bears,  and  wildcats  of  all  sorts,  not  to  mention  such 
small  fry  as  woodchucks,  gophers,  rabbits,  and  rats.  By  killing 
off  these  we  are  increasing  the  food-production  of  the  country 
— not  that  most  of  them  are  edible,  but  because  we  no  longer 
have  to  keep  them  alive  in  idleness  by  feeding  them  things  that 
ought  to  be  nourishing  human  beings.  The  author  of  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (Washington)  tells  us  that  in  States  where 
the  raising  of  live  stock  is  an  important  industry,  hunters  are 
now  being  employed,  under  the  advice  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department,  to  seek  out  and  kill  noxious  animals  and  so 
conserve  the  food-supply  for  those  who  should  get  it.  We  read 
in  The  Neivs  Letter: 

"One  cold  day  last  March  a  hunter  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  traveling  the  rugged 
country  of  Arizona,  picked  up  the  trail  of  a  mountain-Hon.  He 
got  his  gun  ready  and  spurred  his  horse,  but  nightfall  found  him 
still  on  the  hunt.  He  followed  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  his  pursuit  he  had  found  proof  of  how  much 
damage  a  mountain-lion  can  do.  Nine  head  of  cattle,  freshly 
killed,  and  evidently  the  work  of  the  mountain-lion,  were  scat- 
tered along  the  trail.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
hunter  caught  up  with  the  lion,  and  one  more  of  the  predatory 
animals  that,  along  with  injurious  rodents,  annually  take  more 
than  $300,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  from  Uncle  Sam,  bit  the 
dust.  . 

"This  was  one  of  many  instances  in  a  fight  that  goes  on 
throughout  the  year  between  Uncle  Sam's  forces  and  predatory 
animals  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  the  States  west  to  the  Pacific  coast.  On  an  average  three 
hundred  hunters,  including  State  cooperative  workers,  are  engaged 
constantly.  Not  onty  does  the  killing  of  predatory  animals  mean 
food  saved,  but  it  means  money  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  present  fiscal  year  more  than  $79,000  has  been 
realized  by  the  Government  from  sales  of  furs  of  animals  killed 
by  the  Federal  hunters.  This  sum,  compared  with  $8,614.08 
received  in  1916  from  this  source,  shows  the  progress  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  work. 

"The  annual  estimated  loss  of  $300,000,000  in  meat,  grain, 
and  other  foodstuffs  and  wool  comes,  not  alone  from  wolves, 
coyotes,  mountain-lions,  bobcats,  and  stock-killing  bears,  but 
from  such  noxious  rodents  as  ground  squirrels,  prairie-dogs, 
pocket-gophers,  jack-rabbits,  mice,  and  rats.  Against  the  bigger 
animals  traps  and  guns  are  used.  Poisoning  is  the  principal 
weapon  against  the  rodents.  It  is  believed  that  before  many 
years  the  losses  will  be  largely  eliminated. 

"It  is  estimated  that  on  the  average  each  wolf  in  a  year  de- 
stroys $1,000  worth  of  live  stock,  each  coyote  $50,  each  moun- 
tain-lion $500,  and  each  bobcat  $50  worth.  After  personal  inves- 
tigation the  president  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College 
reported  that  predatory  animals  annually  destroy  three  per  cent, 
of  the  cattle  in  Mexico,  the  loss  being  about  34,350  head,  and  kill 
also  about  165,000  head  of  sheep.  A  wolf  recently  killed  at 
Nutt,  New  Mexico,  by  a  department  hunter  was  reported  by 
stock-owners  of  that  vicinity  to  have  killed  in  the  preceding  six 
months  150  head  of  cattle  worth  not  less  than  $5,000.  The 
danger  and  destructiveness  of  such  animals  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  prevalence  of  rabies  among  them  in  several 
States. 

"Because  of  the  results  secured  in  protecting  and  saving  live 
stock,  State  live-stock  associations  and  individual  ranchmen  are 
cooperating  with  the  bureau  by  providing  increasing^  large 
sums  of  money  to  employ  hunters  to  work  under  direction  of  the 
inspector  in  immediate  charge. 

"Whole  fields  of  wheat  are  frequently  destroyed  by  ground- 
squirrels  and  prairie-dogs,  and  the  cuttings  of  these  animals 
along  the  borders  of  fields  greatly  reduce  the  grain  harvest. 
Many  millions  of  acres  of  rich  farming  land  are  infested  by 
these  pests,  which  have  found  grain-raising  operations  favor- 
able to  their  increase.  Systematic  poisoning  campaigns  for 
their  destruction  have  been  organized  and  already  they  have 
had  great  results.  Against  the  rats  and  mice  a  nation-wide 
educational  campaign,  which  tells  of  their  destructiveness, 
their  disease-carrying  habits,  and  methods  of  destroying  them, 
has  been  launched." 


NEW   WORDS   FOR   NEW   THINGS 

THINGS  MUST  HAVE  NAMES;  and  when  new  devices, 
methods,  compounds,  and  creations  appear  at  the  rate 
of  thousands  a  year,  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  our 
dictionaries  are  becoming  stuffed  to  repletion.  The  art  of 
naming  all  these  new  things  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  we  are 
reminded  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  August  3).  Neither  is  it  carried  on  with  any  system. 
One  person  has  a  liking  for  Greek  names;  another  for  Latin;  a 
third  links  together  long  compounds  in  the  vernacular,  German- 
fashion.  Others  again  use  their  imaginations,  and  evolve 
names  merely  by  striking  together  letters.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
the  writer  thinks,  that  not  one  technical  man  in  a  thousand 
feels  any  special  responsibility  toward  the  terminology  of  his 
science  or  art.  New  terms  are  introduced  every  day  with  no 
regard  to  the  analogies  of  the  language  and  no  thought  of  the 
confusion  of  ideas  to  which  they  will  ine/itably  lead.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  attempts  of  terminologists  to  interfere 
arbitrarily  with  the  normal  development  of  the  vocabulary. 
He  goes  on: 

"It  is  not  long  since  the  United  States  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  (unless  misquoted  in  the  daily  press) 
was  telling  us  that  we  must  on  no  account  call  a  female  aviator 
an  'aviatrix,'  on  the  ground  that  the  term  'aviator'  is  applicable 
to  both  sexes.  If  this  pronouncement  was  really  uttered  by  the 
committee  it  was  an  amazing  piece  of  fatuity.  Everybody 
who  uses  English  with  discretion  knows,  without  being  told  so 
by  an  official  committee,  that  it  is  quite  proper  to  call  a  woman 
an  aviator,  or  a  singer,  or  a  traitor,  or  what-not,  unless  you  wish 
especially  to  indicate  her  sex,  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
you  call  her  an  aviatrix,  or  a  songstress,  or  a  traitress. 

"The  art  of  terminizing  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  author  of  a 
recent  American  medical  dictionary  explains  in  his  preface  that 
he  has  spelled  the  Greek  words  in  his  etymologies  in  English 
characters  because  a  deplorably  large  number  of  medical  men  in 
this  country  are  unable  to  read  Greek.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  undoubtedly,  as  the  author  points  out,  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  many  barbarous  technical  terms,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story.  The  only  reason  for  using  Greek  in  manufac- 
turing scientific  terms  is  that  Greek  derivatives  are  generally 
well  adapted  for  international  use.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
language  of  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  twentieth-century  science.  The  most  accom- 
plished terminologist  is  often  at  his  wits'  end  to  find  a  Greek 
word  bearing  at  least  some  distant  relation  to  the  idea  which 
he  wishes  to  express  in  the  coinage  of  a  new  term,  while  the 
careless  or  ignorant  terminologist  produces  pretentious  Greek 
derivatives  that  are  inconsistent  -with  both  the  classical  tongue 
and  the  analogies  of  the  modern  scientific  vocabulary.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  highly  felicitous  scientific  terms  have  been 
coined  without  recourse  to  Greek.  The  word  'gas'  is  a  famous 
example. 

"The  most  expert  makers  of  Greek  derivatives  are  probably 
to  be  found  among  the  French,  but  the  Gallic  temperament 
sometimes  leads  to  terminological  extravagances.  The  growth 
of  the  technical  vocabulary  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge.  Some  years  ago  an  enterprising  French- 
man undertook  to  supply  the  science  of  medicine  with  a  complete 
list  of  the  'phobias,'  most  of  which  had  previously  led  an  anony- 
mous existence.     Here  are  some  fragments: 

"  Aichmophobia,  a  fear  of  sharp  points.  Agoraphobia,  a  fear 
of  open  places.  Claustrophobia,  a  fear  of  enclosed  spaces. 
Monophobia,  a  fear  of  being  left  alone.  Zoophobia,  a  fear  of 
animals  (with  a  separate  'phobia'  for  each  kind  of  animal). 
Pathophobia,  a  fear  of  disease,  and  so  on  ad  lib. 

"Of  course  there  is  no  conceivable  end  to  this  list.  The 
author  triumphantly  caps  the  climax  with  phobophebia,  a  fear 
of  having  a  fear,  and  we  are  thankful  that  he  stops  there.  He 
might  have  gone  on  to  phobophobophobia,  a  fear  of  being 
afflicted  with  phobophobia;  phobosiderodromophobia,  a  fear  of 
having  a  fear  of  railways — in  fact,  the  vistas  that  disclose 
themselves  are  infinity  raised  to  the  ?<th  power. 

"The  amazing  sequel  to  this  story  is  that  all  the  words  coined 
by  our  French  benefactor  are  now  duly  incorporated  in  American 
medical  dictionaries — a  fact  calculated  to  produce  violent 
symptoms  of  'iatricolexicophobia'  [fear  of  medical  dictionaries] 
on  the  part  ©f  the  average  mortal." 


JOYCE   KILMER 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOYCE  KILMER,  "  the  first  of  our 
well-known  poets  to  fall  since  America  entered  the  war," 
as  the  New  York  Sun  remarks,  "brings  lis  up  sharply 
again  to  a  realization  of  the  price  that  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  paying."  The  price  as  well  as  the  pride  is  peculiarly  felt 
by  The  Literary  Digest,  since  our  department  of  Current 
Poetry  was  under  his  direction 
for  a  number  of  years  previous 
to  his  departure  for  France. 
Our  readers  who  have  taken 
pleasure  in  his  work,  tho,  from 
the  anonymity  employed  on 
this  journal  they  have  been  un- 
aware of  his  identity,  will,  feel 
with  us  "the  price"  as  one  of 
our  own  household.  We  glad- 
ly share  with  them  the  grate- 
ful thanks  for  the  kind  words 
written  of  him.  Fallen  on 
the  Western  Front,  this  "poet, 
enthusiast,  warrior,  patriot," 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "has 
met  the  fate  he  went  half-way 
to  face."  "The  Gael's  warm 
blood  ran  in  his  veins,  the 
Gael's  vivid  imagination 
thrilled  him,  yet  in  what  he 
wrote  and  what  he  did  there 
was  the  evidence  of  Saxon 
restraint,  sanity,  almost  cold- 
ness of  purpose."  His  poem 
on  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
was  read  and  quoted  on  many 
sides;  but,  as  continues  The 
Eagle,  "stirring  lines  of  his 
should  never  move  other  men 
to  do  what  he  shrank  from." 
This  truth  is  also  witnessed  by 
the  Newark  News,  which  claims 
him  in  patriotic  fellowship: 

No  worthier  grave 
To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
Than  this  place  of  pain  ana  pride 
Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly 
died. 

"  So  Kilmer  spake,  and  speaks  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for 
every  one  of  his  companions  in  America's  vast  army  of  crusaders 
who  is  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  war  for 
liberty.  This  native  Jerseyman,  born  in  New  Brunswick 
thirty-two  years  ago  next  December,  was,  as  his  poem  of  grim 
indictment  written  on  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  shows, 
among  the  first  Americans  to  be  moved  to  the  depths  of  their 
being  by  Germany's  challenge  to  humanity  and  to  civilization. 
Giving  up  his  journalistic  and  literary  career  in  New  York,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  seventeen  days  after  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States  on  Germany,  and  accompanied  the  Rain- 
bow Division  in  one  of  the  earliest  American  contingents  sailing 
for  France.  His  promotion  to  a  sergeantry  indicated  his 
aptitude  for  the  new  field  that  he  entered.  Reports  have  told 
that  he  was  m  the  thick  of  the  Manic  lighting  from  the  day  thai 
the  Allied  offensive  began  till  August  1,  when  he  received  his 
mortal  wound. 

"  Kilmer  left  wife  and  children  at  the  imperative  call  of  duty 
for  the  privilege  of  translating  into  action  his  firm  convictions 
as  to  right  and  wrong.     American  letters,  the  loser  by  his  death 


because  now  there  is  one  less  exponent  of  the  best  in  thought 
that  can  be  given  at  this  time,  is,  however,  the  gainer  because 
another  light  has  come  to  shine  fixedly  in  its  firmament.  With 
the  English  poet,  Rupert  Brooke,  who  met  his  end  at  Gallipoli, 
and  that  other  American  poet,  Alan  Seeger,  who,  like  Kilmer, 
gave  up  his  life  on  the  soil  of  France,  Kilmer's  memory  will 
remain  an  inspiration  in  the  consecration  of  talent  to  the  highest 
service  no  matter  what  sacrifice  may  be  involved." 


SERGEANT   KILMER. 

:  Fallen  on  the  Western  Front,  this  poet,  enthusiast,  warrior,  patriot 
has  met  the  fate  he  went  half-way  to  face." 


An  appreciative  tribute  from 
a  friend,  Mr.  Christopher  Mor- 
ley, appears  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Ledger.  Mr. 
Morley  surmises  that  no  two 
lines  would  have  given  Joyce 
Kilmer  "more  honest"  pride 
than  the  two,  could  he  ha  v. 
seen  them,  that  appeared  in  a 
double-column  front-page  of 
the  Sunday  Ledger: 

JOYCE  KILMER,  POET 
IS  KILLED  IN  ACTION 

He    died    as  he  lived,   says 
Mr.  Morley — "in  action." 

"He  found  life  intensely 
amusing,  unspeakably  inter- 
esting; his  energy  was  un- 
limited, his  courage  stout.  He 
attacked  life  at  all  points, 
rapidly  gathered  its  complexi- 
ties about  him,  and  the  more 
intricate  it  became  the  more 
zestful  he  found  it.  Nothing 
bewildered  him,  nothing  ter- 
rified. By  the  time  he  was 
thirty  he  had  attained  an  al- 
most unique  position  in  liter- 
ary circles.  He  lectured  on 
poetry,  he  interviewed  famous 
men  of  letters,  he  was  poet, 
editor,  essayist,  critic,  an- 
thologist. He  was  endlessh 
active,  full  of  delightful  mirth 
and  a  thousand  schemes  for 
outwitting  the  devil  of  neces- 
sity that  hunts  all  brain- 
workers.  Nothing  could 
quench  him. 

"He  could  turn  out  'copy '  in 

any  emergency.     When  he  was 

run  down  by  a  train  in  New  Jersey,  he  continued  dictating  from 

his  bed  in  the  hospital,  and  his  weekly  article  for  the  New   York 

Times  reached  the  printer  on  schedule. 

"But  beneath  this  whirling  activity  which  amused  and 
amazed  his  friends  tkore  lay  a  deeper  and  quieter  vein  which  war 
rich  in  its  own  passion.  It  is  not  becoming  to  prate  of  what 
lies  in  other  men's  souls;  we  all  have  our  secrecies  and  sanctuar- 
ies, rarely  acknowledged  even  to  ourselves.  lint  no  one  can" 
read  Joyce  Kilmer's  poems  without  grasping  his  vigorous  ideal- 
ism, his  keen  sense  of  beauty,  his  devout  am!  simple  religion,  his 
clutch  on  the  preeiousness  of  common  things.  lie  loved  tin 
precarious  bustle  on  Grub  Street;  hi'  was  of  that  adventurous, 
buoyant  stuff  that  rejects  humdrum  security  and  a  pelted  and 
padded  life.  He  always  insisted  that  America  is  tin  \  cr\ 
shrine  and  fountain  of  poetry,  and  this  country  (which  is  indeed 
pathetically  eager  to  take  poets  to  its  bosom  i  stirred  his  vivid 
imagination.  The  romance  of  the  commuter's  train  and  the 
suburban  street,  of  the  delicatessen  shop,  and  the  circus,  ami  the 
snowman  in  the  yard-  these  were  the  familiar  themes  where  h« 
was   rich   and   felicitous.       Main  a  commuter  will  remember  hi- 
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beautiful  poem  'The  12:45,'  bespeaking  the  thrill  we  have  all 
felt  in  the  shabby  midnight  train  that  takes  us  home,  yearning 
and  weary,  to  the  well-beloved  hearth: 

What  love  commands,  the  train  fulfils. 

And  beautiful  upon  the  hills 

Are  these  our  feet  of  burnished  steel. 

Subtly  and  certainly,   I   feel 

That  Glen  Hock  welcomes  us  to  her. 

And  silent  "Rldgewood  seems  to  stir 

And  smile,   because  she  knows  the  train 

Has  brought  her  children  back  again. 

We  carry  people  home — and  so 

Gpd  speeds  us,  whercsoe'er  we  no. 

The  midnight  train  is  slow   and  old, 

But  of  it  let  this  thing  he  told, 

To  its  high  honor  be  it  said, 

It  carries  weary  folk  to  bed. 

'To  a  man  such  as  this,  whose  whole  fervent,  and  busy  ad- 
venture was  lit  within  by  the  Lamplight  and  firelight  of  domestic 
passion,  the  war,  with  its  broken  homes  and  defiled  sanctities, 
oame  as  a  personal  affront.  Both  to  his  hunger  for  the  glamour  of 
such  a  eolossal  drama  and  to  his  sense  of  what  was  most  wor- 
shipful in  human  life  the  call  was  irresistible.  Counsels  of 
prudence  and  comfort  were  as  nothing;  the  heart-shaking  poetry 
of  this  nation's  entry  into  an  utterly  unselfish  war  burned  away 
all  barriers.  His  life  had  been  a  fury  of  writing,  but  those  who 
thought  he  had  entered  the  war  merely  to  make  journalism 
about  it  were  mistaken.     Only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  wrote: 

'To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  not  interested  in  writing  nowadays, 
except  in  so  far  as  writing  is  the  expression  of  something  beau- 
tiful. And  I  see  daily  and  nightly  the  expression  of  beauty  in 
action  instead  of  words,  and  I  find  it  more  satisfactory.  I  am  a 
sergeant  in  the  regimental  intelligence  section — the  most 
fascinating  work  possible — more  thrills  in  it  than  in  any  other 
branch,  except,  possibly,  aviation.  Wonderful  life!  But  I 
don't  know  what  I'll  be  able  to  do  in  civilian  life — unless  I  be- 
come a  fireman!'" 

Mr.  Morley  also  sees  him  as  saved  from  too  serious  a  self- 
estimate  by  his  sense  of  humor.  Loving  life  and  not  death,  yet 
withal  loving  the  honor  of  mankind  more: 

"As  journalist  and  lecturer  Kilmer  was  copious  and  enthusias- 
tic rather  than  deep.  He  found — a  good  deal  to  his  own  secret 
mirth — women's  clubs  and  poetry  societies  sitting  earnestly  at 
his  feet,  expectant  to  hear  ultimate  truth  on  deep  matters.  His 
humor  prompted  him  to  give  them  the  ultimate  truth  they  craved. 
If  his  critical  judgments  were  not  always  heavily  documented 
or  long  pondered,  they  were  entertaining  and  pleasantly  put. 
The  earnest  world  of  literary  societies  and  blue-hosed  salons  lay 
about  his  feet;  he  flashed  in  it  merrily,  chuckling  inwardly  as  he 
found  hundreds  of  worthy  people  hanging  breathless  on  his 
words.  A  kind  of  Kilmer  cult  grew  apace;  he  had  his  followers 
and  his  devotees.  I  mention  these  things  because  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  chuckle  over  them.  1  do  not  think  he  would 
want  to  be  remembered  as;  having  taken  all  thai  sort  of  thing  too 
seriously.  It  was  all  a  delicious  game — part  of  the  grand  joke 
of  living.  Sometimes,  among  his  friends,  he  would  begin  to 
pontificate  in  his  platform  manner.  Then  he  would  recall 
himself,  and  his  characteristic  grin  would  flood  his  face. 

"As  a  journalist,  I  say,  he  was  copious;  but  as  a  poet  his  song 
was  always  prompted  by  a  genuine  gush  of  emotion.  'A  poet  is 
only  a  glorified  reporter,'  he  used  to  say;  he  took  as  his  favorite 
assignment  the  happier  precincts  of  the  human  heart.  As  he 
said  of  Belloc,  a  true  poet  will  never  write  to  order — not  even 
to  his  own  order.  He  sang  because  he  heard  life  singing  all 
about  him.  His  three  little  books  of  poems  have  always  been 
dear  to  lovers  of  honest  simplicity.  And  now  their  words  will 
be  lit  henceforward  by  an  inner  and  tender  brightness — the 
memory  of  a  gallant  boy  who  flung  himself  finely  against  the 
walls  of  life.  Where  they  breached  he  broke  through  and  waved 
his  sword  laughing.  Where  they  hurled  him  back  he  turned 
away,  laughing  still. 

"Let  xis  spare  his  memory  the  glib  and  customary  dishonest y 
that  says  'He  died  as  he  would  have  wished  to.'  No  man  wishes 
to  die — at  least,  no  poet  does.  To  part  with  the  exhilarating 
bustle  and  tumult,  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  the  sunlight  that 
tingles  on  well-known  street  corners,  the  plumber's  bills  and  the 
editor's  checks,  the  mirths  of  fellowship  and  the  joys  of  home- 
coming when  lamps  are  lit — all  this  is  too  close  a  fiber  to  be  stript 
easily  from  the  naked  heart.  But  the  poet  must  go  where 
the  greatest  songs  are  singing.  Perhaps  he  finds,  after  all,  that 
life  and  death  are  part  of  the  same  rime." 

Alexander  Woolcott's  tribute  in  the  New  York  Times,  written 
from  France,  will  be  found  on  page  12. 


ORDERING   A   GERMAN   NATIONAL   HYMN 

7~\IIK  SONGS  WHICH  GERMAN Y  so  freely  sang  in 
1914  have  given  little  satisfaction  of  late;  certainly  noth- 
ing satisfies  Germany  as  a  national  anthem,  least  of  all 
the  song  she  took  from  England  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Government,  it  seems,  has  issuer!  orders  for  anew  national 
anthem,  and,  according  to  the  London  Times,  "has  detailed  an 
army,  or,  at  any  rale,  three  battalions  of  rimsters  and  tone- 
s. 'Iters  to  work  up  the  material.  But  the  experts  have  up  to  the 
present  condemned  the  products  as  unsuitable.  However  the 
Kaiser  may  see  the  future,  it  ean'l  be  expected  that  tho  he 
may  make  his  poets  march,  he  could  make  them  sing.  Thi 
Times  finds  Germany's  plight  rather  amusing  and  intimates 
that  while  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  she  can  not  be 
blamed  for  discarding  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the  King,"  it  i- 
really  a  judgment  upon  her,  for  she  needn't  have  stolen  it  to 
begin  with.  But  Germany  seems  to  have  had  a  long  career  of 
stealing,  even  her  patriotic  songs. 

"One  would  have  thought  the  most  musical  country  in  the 
world  would  have  disdained  to  steal  from  one  they  called  '  Das 
Land  ohne  Musik,'  or  that  the  most  omniscient  would  have  known 
that  there  are  some  things  you  can  not  steal.  For  national 
anthems  are  not  as  other  songs.  They  are  verse  and  tone  as 
they  stand,  after  the  personal  enthusiasm  that  created  them  has 
been  enriched  by  the  aspirations  and  ennobled  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  multitude.     Things  like  these  say  to  us: 

Be  you  the  men  you've  been, 
Get  you  the  sons  your  fathers  got, 
And  God  will  save  the  Queen. 

"The  theft  was  committed  in  1793.  The  rulers  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  other  states,  in  need  of  a  rallying  cry  against  the 
ideas  of  the  Revolution,  hurriedly  adopted  our  tune  for  'Heil  dir 
im  Sieger  tram.'  The  words  of  this  were  also  stolen,  having 
been  written  by  a  native  of  Flensburg  in  honor  of  Christian  VII. 
of  Denmark.  The  best  verse  is  the  second — to  the  effect  that 
'nor  horse  nor  trooper  can  safeguard  the  steep  heights  when1 
princes  dwell;  their  throne  is  based  on  their  subjects'  love,  whence, 
like  a  cliff,  it  fronts  the  storm.'  But  this  is  no  match  for  our 
second  verse,  whose  economy  and  deadliness  of  aim  were  not 
reached  at  a  first  attempt,  and  which  we  have  stoutly  resisted 
all  proposals  to  alter.  Three  3rears  later  Haydn,  moved  thereto 
partly  by  his  visits  to  England,  partly  no  doubt  by  the  Prussian 
example,  wrote  the  'Emperor's  Hymn,'  which  became  the 
Austrian  anthem.  Half  a  century  later  the  Germans  stole  this 
too,  for  '  Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  Alles,'  the  words  of  which 
by  V.  Fallersleben  are .  considerably  superior  to  those  of  'Gotl 
rrhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser.'  In  these  two  the  Austrian  ideals  of 
'  kindliness,  honesty,  and  candor'  contrast  with  the  Prussian 
of  'unity,  right,  and  freedom.' 

"The  Germans  have  never  had  war-poets  to  equal  Uhland, 
Korner,  and  Arndt.  Uhland  is  still  a  revered  name,  tho  he 
had  much  to  say  of  honor  and  the  plighted  word,  of  the  sanctity 
of  treaties  and  the  moderation  of  desire.  The  battle-songs  of 
Korner,  the  'clean  fighter,  have  lived  partly  by  Weber's  tunes. 
Arndt,  the  most  prolific  in  this  kind,  is  famous  for  his  'Was  ist 
das  Deulschen  Valerland?'  and  his  answer  to  this  question — 
'wherever  the  German  tongue  is  heard,  and  wo  Gott  im  Himmel 
Lieder  singV  [where  God  in  heaven  sings  songs]  (presumably 
German  ones). 

"There  are  about  a  hundred  of  such  songs,  and  they  are  needed; 
for  the  fact  is  the  Germans  have  been  using  up  their  patriotic 
songs  rather  quickly  of  late  years.  ' Schleswig-H  olstein  Mecrum- 
schlungen,'  an  old  favorite,  has  dropt  out  since  the  events  of  '48 
and  '64  have  put  a  new  complexion  on  matters.  lIch  bin  ein 
Preusse, '  with  the  assertion,  to  Neithardt's  truculent  tune,  'Come 
rain,  come  shine,  I  am  and  mean  to  be  a  Prussian,'  has  been 
somewhat  in  abeyance  since  it  became  unnecessary  to  accentuate 
causes  of  friction.  ' Die  Wacht  am  Rhein'  was  the  national  song 
of  1870,  but,  when  the  point  was  no  longer  in  dispute,  was  rele- 
gated to  the  secondary  position  of  'Rule,  Britannia.'  On  the 
•whole,  Arndt's  song,  edited,  say,  in  Hamburg  and  set  by  the 
composer  of  the  first  phrase  of  'Ein  H eldenleben ,'  seems  to  offer 
as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  meeting  present  requirements. 

"Since  1914  patriotic  poetry  occupied  itself  at  first  in  finding 
rimes  to  'hate';  but  after  a  year  or  so  it  tired  of  this,  and 
declined  upon  the  less  exciting  but  more  necessary  task  of 
reconciling  war  and  religion.     In  this  task  it  divided  naturally 
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into  Catholic  and  Lutheran,  and  therewith  roughly  into  poetical 
and  philosophical.  In  1916  the  Socialists  began  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  were  in  full  blast  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  As  to  the  tunes,  there  is  a  complaint  that  the  schools 
have  ceased  and  the  munition-workers  have  not  yet  begun  to 
sing,  and  a  hope  has  been  exprest  that  the  men's  voice  choirs 
will  not  be  permanently  ousted  by  the  Tingeltangels. " 


THE   ECLIPSE   OF   "PUCK" 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  WAR-SONG  which  bids  us  "Smile, 
Smile,  Smile,"  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  professional  agencies 
of  the  smile  has  ceased  to  function.  But  then  it  is  being 
said  that  Puck  had  practically  done  so  long  ago,  and  if  it  had  a 
mission  it  was  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  barber-shop.  "It 
had  so  long  been  fading  from  view,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 


colors  on  his  every  page.  Gillam's  cartoon  of  Blaine  as  'The 
Tattooed  Man,'  in  1884,  remains  unsurpassed  in  political  satire 
for  its  biting  force. 

"Puck  had  no  real  rival  in  its  best  days.  Falling  from  its 
fine  estate,  it  left  no  successor.  America,  despite  its  keen  sense 
of  fun  and  its  plenitude  of  fun-makers  in  word  and  drawing, 
seems  strangely  unable  to  place  its  humor  in  an  enduring  and 
separate  periodical  form — in  form  to  match  the  English  Punch 
or  any  of  the  great  satiric  papers  of  the  Continent." 

The  Evening  Post  avers  that  Keppler's  power  was  due  to 
Bunner,  "who  continually  suggested  subjects  for  Keppler's 
cartoons,"  and  whose  work  "at  once  went  off  sadly  after  Bunner's 
death."  The  Post  takes  up  the  matter  of  the  "moralizing  on  the 
ups  and  downs  of  humor  in  this  country,  and  in  other  lands, 
the  changes  in  taste,  in  the  matter  of  jokes  and  funny  pictures, 
with  the  lapse  of  years,"  and  dwells  on  our  lack  of  "organiza- 
tion" in  comparison  with  other 
countries : 


IN  PUCK'S  EARLY  DAYS. 

Figures  of  the  New  York  newspaper  world — Bennett,  Sr.,  of  The  Herald 
Dana,  of  The  Sun;  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  The  Telegram;  Reid,  of  The  Tribune; 
Nast,  of  Harper's  Weekly,  paying  New  Year's  tribute  to  Puck. 


;  Raymond ,  of  The  Times; 
Wood,  of  The  Daily  News; 

— Keppler  in  Puck. 


Post,  "that  the  news  of  its  death  will  cause  to  many  surprize 
that  it  had  not  already  ceased  to  exist."  The  Evening  Sun 
recalls  a  time  "when  its  passing  would  have  left  a  large  vacancy, 
but  its  fatal  illness  has  been  a  process  of  slow  dissolution  since 
the  death  of  the  man  who  once  made  it  a  power  and  a  delight." 
This,  of  course,  was  H.  C.  Bunner,  who  became  its  editor  in  the 
late  seventies  and  continued  so  for  twenty  years.  After  Bunner's 
death,  says  The  Evening  Sun,  "  the  paper  had  occasional  periods 
of  revivification  and  now  and  then  flashed  into  brilliancy,  but  it 
never  regained  the  place  it  held  in  the  80's  and  the  early  90's." 
The  New  York  World  calls  the  roll  of  the  names  who  guided 
Puck  in  the  earlier  day  or  gave  it  distinction: 

"Perhaps  few  persons  remember  that  Puck  was  started  in  St. 
Louis  and  in  the  German  language.  Its  shift  to  New  York 
and  into  English  came  in  1877.  Sidney  Rosenfeld,  afterward 
distinguished  as  playwright  and  librettist,  led  the  list  of  its 
editors  here.  After  him  came  H.  C.  Bunner,  whose  'Short 
Sixes'  and  other  tales  survive  as  American  classics.  Harvey 
Leon  Wilson  succeeded  Mr.  Bunner.  Among  the  contributors 
to  the  paper  in  its  heyday  were  Brander  Matthews,  R.  K. 
Munkit  trick,  Bill  Nye,  Eugene  Field,  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
and  other  gentlemen  whoso  pens  spelled  popularity  and  bright 
humor. 

"Joseph  Keppler,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  prin- 
cipal cartoonist  of  Puck,  left  the  impress  of  power  as  well  as  vivid 


"No  one  could  have  read  the 
Fliegende  Blatter,  in  its  best  days  be- 
fore the  war,  without  seeing  that  it 
was  representative  of  German  hu- 
mor because  it  drew  upon  all  Ger- 
many for  its  artists  and  wits.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
Punch.  Its  management  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  a  close  corporation,  but 
its  range  of  contributors  is  wide.  It 
keeps  its  door  open  for  talent.  More- 
over, it  must  all  the  while  be  reach- 
ing out  for  the  best  matter  available 
for  its  purposes.  Take  one  item. 
Punch  has  a  weakness  for  pouncing 
upon  misprints.  It  is  not  a  very 
high  order  of  wit  to  make  merry 
over  accidents  of  the  types,  tho  some 
of  them  are  undeniably  amusing. 
The  humor  of  blunder  sometimes 
surpasses  the  humor  of  set  purpose. 
Punch,  as  we  say,  makes  a  specialty 
of  these  typographical  errors,  but  the 
point  is  that  they  are  furnished  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  where 
English  is  misprinted.  You  will  find 
one  from  Melbourne  cheek  by  jowl 
with  one  from  Kalamazoo.  This 
argues  a  sort  of  drag-net  organiza- 
tion such  as  we  doubt  if  any  Ameri- 
can periodical  of  the  same  order  has 
ever  attempted. 

"There* is  no  accounting  for  taste 
in  humor.  It  varies  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  varies  even  in  a  single  individual. 
Where  are  the  jokes  of  his  youth?  To  think  that  he  once 
laughed  at  them  now  almost  makes  him  writhe.  But,  then, 
there  are  his  children.  He  has  the  consolation  of  seeing 
them  explode  at  the  old  jests  which  have  come  to  seem  to 
him  abjectly  feeble  and  empty.  He  discovers  that,  to  his 
innocent  prattlers,  he  himself  appears  a  mighty  humorist  in 
his  table-talk!  It  is  a  quiet  lesson  to  him  in  the  way  times 
change,  and  we  change  with  them.  The  child  is  not  the  father 
of  the  man  in  the  matter  of  humorous  appreciation.  At 
least,  if  he  is,  it  is  a  reflection  on  the  man  for  not  putting 
away  childish  things. 

"Endless  are  the  definitions  of  humor,  its  shading  off  from 
wit,  the  nature  of  its  appeal.  But  none  of  them  really  satisfy. 
No  nice  little  formulas  or  prescriptions  will  guarantee  a  jest's 
success.  It  is  as  vain  to  furnish  humor  unless  there  be  a  sense 
to  perceive  it  as  it  is  to  supply  a  reason  when  there  is  no  under- 
standing to  give  it  due  weight.  Nothing  is  more  precarious- 
more  dangerous — than  to  recommend  a  new  book  of  humor. 
When  you  expect  a  laugh  you  may  tret  only  an  ama/ed  stare. 
A  lady  once  suggested  'Alice  in  Wonderland'  to  a  steady-going 
matron.  The  volume  was  soon  returned  with  thanks  and  with 
the  explanation  that  what  was  wanted  was  something  "light." 
not  all  those  puzzles.  Unquestionably,  there  are  fashions  in 
humor.  The  true  reason  for  Puck's  demise  is  that  it  went  out 
of  fashion.  How  to  keep  in  it  and  up  with  it — that  is  the  ques- 
tion which  the  humorists  themselves  are  not  able  to  answer. 
They  only  know  that  they  oome  and  go."j 
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A   PARSON'S   LONELY   DAUGHTER 

NOTHING  COULD  BE  MUCH  FURTHER  from  a  seal 
of  war  Mian  the  parsonage  at  Haworth;  but  it  sheltered 
a  group  <>f  souls  who  found  life  itself  a  good  deal  of  a 
battle.  The  centenary  of  one  of  them,  Emily  Bronte,  falling 
on  August  20,  tempts  readers  to  reflect  that  even  now  the  dramas 
of  civil  life  must  not  go  unregarded.  Tho  but  one  novel  and 
,i  few  poems  stand  to  her  credit,  she 
has  earned  by  them  Clement  Short- 
er'* tribute  as  "the  most  striking 
genius  nineteenth-century  woman- 
hood has  furnished  us."  The  general 
public  and  the  critics  are  two  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable  quantities  and 
gives  Mr.  Roy  Temple  House  the 
chance  to  say  in  The  Nation  (New 
York)  that  "for  all  the  enthusiasm 
she  has  excited  among  critics  and 
poets,  her  solitary  novel,  'Wuthering 
Heights, '  is  nearly  forgotten  by  the 
general  public,  while  the  'Jane  Eyre' 
of  her  sister  Charlotte  is  still,  on  the 
whole,  widely  read."  If  "Wuthering 
Heights"  isn't  so  good  a  story  as 
"Jane  Eyre,"  Mr.  House  thinks  it, 
at  least,  a  "titanic  and  extraordi- 
narily gripping  thing  that  would 
repay  even  the  frankly  hedonistic 
seeker  after  thrills."  Perhaps  the 
Haworth  parsonage  itself  is  as  grip- 
ping as  a  story  as  any  of  the  novels 
that  came  out  of  it,  and  the  an- 
niversary gives  Mr.  House  an  excuse 
to  revert  to  it: 


shillalah,  benl  on  the  demolition  of  the  critic  who  had  traduce 
a  novel  of  Charlotte's;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  'Wuthering 
Heights'  is  as  near  spontaneous  generation  as  anything  in  litera- 
ture. Emily  Bronte  disliked  French  soberness,  and  is  known  to 
have  read  the  German  romanticists  with  pleasure;  she  had  no 
experimental  knowledge  of  life,  and  is  described  as  of  a  mystic 
temperament;  yet  her  book  bristles  with  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  realism,  not  to  say  naturalism.  Thoroughly  typical 
and    characteristic,   is    the    passage   where    the    neglected    brat 


PUCK  AS  A  SATIRIST  OF  FASHION. 
From  a  cartoon  of  the  early  days..  .   . 


"Of  the  remarkable  Bronte  trio, 
modest  country  parson's  daughters  with  Bohemian  and  fear- 
less talents,  Emily  was  by  all  odds  the  most  audacious 
and  unexpected.  Of  literary  ambition  of  the  ordinary  sort 
she  must  have  had  little.  From  an  early  age  she  wrote 
poems  for  her  own  private  satisfaction;  her  elder  sister,  Char- 
lotte, found  some  of  them  by  accident,  and  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  her  to  publish  them  in  a  volume  which  contained 
contributions  from  the  other  two.  Critics  of  to-day  are 
unanimous  in  according  high  merit  to  Emily's  verses,  while 
those  of  Charlotte  and  Anne  are  forgotten.  Then,  a  little  later, 
if  we  are  to  accept  Chariot te's  account.,  Emily  set  about  her 
novel,  largely  because  her  sisters  were  at  the  same  work.  The 
completed  manuscript,  went  the  weary  rounds  of  the  publishers 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  but  was  finally  accepted  by  the  notorious 
Xewby,  who  brought  it  out  in  a  three-volume  edition  with 
Anne's  mediocre  'Agnes  Gray,'  and  also  took  advantage  of  the 
success  of  Charlotte's  'Jane  Eyre,'  which  had  appeared  two  or 
three  months  before,  to  deceive  the  public  into  believing  that  the 
three  Brontes  were  one.  The  reception  of  'Wuthering  Heights' 
was  not  cordial. 

"A  critic  writing  in  The  North  American  Rewiew  conceived 
of  the  author  as  'a  man  of  uncommon  talents,  but  dogged, 
brutal,  and  morose';  and  when  it  became  known  that  the 
author  was  not  a.  man,  but  a  clergyman's  young  daughter, 
the  situation  was  not  notably  improved,  for  the  story  was  not  a 
decorous  piece  of  work  to  come  from  a  pious  young  Anglican  maid. 
But  Emily  was  by  this  time  so  absorbed  in  the  care  of  her  dis- 
sipated dying  brother  and  in  Charlotte's  plans  for  her  new 
novel,  'Shirley,'  that  she  had  practically  stopt  writing. 
Nothing  except  a  short  poem  or  two  seems  to  have  been  composed 
after  'Wuthering  Heights.'  The  best-known  of  all  her  verses, 
the  frequently  quoted  'Last  Lines,'  was  found  in  her  desk  by  her 
sister  after  her  death. 

"The  three  novel- writing  sisters  had  a  scapegrace  drug-fiend 
of  a  brother,  whose  misdeeds  probably  formed  the  clue  on  which 
Emily  wound  the  skein  of  this  amazing  story;  it  has  enough 
kinship  with  the  old  Irish  romances  to  recall  the  starting-point 
of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  Emily's  father,  and  the  legend  of  the 
wild  Irish  cousin  who  landed  on  the  larger  island  armed  with  a 


Hareton  Earnshaw  insists  on  drinking  his  share  of  milk  from  the 
common  vessel: 

"  '  T  expostulated,  and  desired  that  he  should  have  his  in  a  mug; 
affirming  that  I  could  not  taste  the  liquid  treated  so  dirtily.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  the  infant  ruffian  continued  sucking;  and  glowered 
at  me  defyingly,  as  he  slavered  into  the  jug " 

A  kinship  with  Zola  or  with  the  Hauptmann  of  "The  Weavers" 
is  what  Mr.  House  finds  in  her,  tho  her  nearer  contemporaries, 
Tieck  and  Hoffmann,  might  have  been  expected  to  influence  her. 
But  their  "sloppy  chaos"  was  none  of  hers. 

"Her  work  is  free  from  the  coarse  frankness  of  modern  scien- 
tific fiction  because  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergy- 
man. It  lacks  documentation,  because  she  was  very  young 
and  a  recluse;  but  the  spirit  of  the  student  and  of  the  observer 
is  here.  Note  these  striking  examples:  'A  sky  too  dappled 
and  hazy  to  threaten  rain';  'he  breathed  as  fast  as  a  cat';  'I 
have  to  remind  myself  to  breathe — almost  to  remind  my  heart 
to  beat';  'a  lusty  damsel.'  having  just  subdued  a  brace  of  savage 
dogs,  stood  'heaving  like  a  sea  after  a  high  wind';  'are  you 
acquainted  with  the  mood  of  mind  in  which,  if  you  were  seated 
alone,  and  the  cat  licking  its  kitten  on  the  rug  before  you,  you 
would  watch  the  operation  so  intently  that  puss's  neglect  of  one 
ear  would  put  you  seriously  out  of  temper?'  And  the  half- 
crazed  father  striving  in  exquisite  anguish  to  force  his  son's 
love:  'Kiss  me,  Hareton!  Damn  thee,  kiss  me!  By  God, 
as  if  I  could  rear  such  a  monster! '  Madame  Duclaux  thinks 
that  the  book  is  a  study  of  heredity.  Ma3*  Sinclair  successfully 
disproves  this  assertion,  but  fails  to  remark  that  it  is  a  valuable 
treatise  on  environment. 

"But  withal,  here  is  a  soul  absohitely  virgin.  Miss  Sinclair 
indignantly  denies  that  Emily  Bronte  ever  had  a  sweetheart, 
and  her  poem  about  the  angel-lover  who  visits  her  at  night  is 
scarcely  even  presumptive  evidence.  Emily  had  no  friends 
but  her  sister  Anne,  and  Charlotte  records  that  she  refused  to 
mingle  with  the  country  people  of  the  neighborhood,  conversing 
about  them  but  never  with  them.  How,  under  these  circum- 
stances, she  knew  all  the  things  she  did  is  one  of  the  mysteries." 
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HOW  LONDON  MEETS  THE  WAR  ON  HER  CHILDREN. 

Miss  Margaret  McMillan,  C.  B.  E.,  is  here  conducting  a  drill  for  the  toddling  children,  who  are  led  to  a  "  smugglers'  cave,"  which  is  protected 
by  sand-bags.     "  Military  advantage  "  is  claimed  by  the  Germans  when  a  raid  numbers  such  as  these  among  its  victims. 


GERMANY'S   WAR   ON   THE   CHILDREN 


MANY  OF  US  MAY  HAVE  THOUGHT  that  we 
could  learn  no  new  horror  of  the  Hun.  His  ruthless- 
ness  in  the  path  of  his  military  purposes  has  become 
proverbial;  but  when  we  read  that  the  Allied  soldiers  now  pushing 
back  the  invader  find  in  the  towns  where  the  Germans  have 
been  that  "the  children  are  in  a  state  of  terror,"  we  have  a 
new  light  in  which  to  view  prospective  peace  appeals.  Last 
week  this  department  reproduced  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Atherton 
'  warning  us  that  we  should  encounter  "the  German  woman's 
voice  among  us  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  'poor  little  children 
of  suffering  Germany,'  saying,  'Listen,  all  you  mothers,  to  the 
wails  of  those  starving  little  ones,  dying  by  inches,  when  peace 
with  a  conquered  country  could  save  millions  of  them ! ' "  Another 
woman  begs  us  listen  to  the  wails  that  have  been  ringing  for  four 
years,  and  all  because  the  German  has  seen  only  a  future  for  his 
own  little  children.  The  little  children  of  the  recovered  terri- 
tory are  "too  young  to  realize  that  the  French  are  their  deliverers; 
a  uniform  to  them  is  merely  a  symbol  of  cruelty.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
it  takes  weeks  to  disabuse  them  of  the  idea  that  all  soldiers  must 
be  alike."  These  are  words  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith, 
wife  of  the  mural  painter  and  daughter  of  Major  George  Haven 
Putnam,  publisher  and  author.  Mrs.  Smith  is  representing  the 
Franco-American  Committee  for  the  Care  of  Children  from  the 
Front,  and  she  tells  in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  "cynical 
treatment"  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  fall  into  German 
hands,  more  particularly  the  children: 

"Go  through  village  after  village  and  you  find  them  looking 
us  if  giant,  feet  had  trampled  them  down,  as  if  huge  scissors  had 
ripped  open  the  tields.  The  faces  of  the  people  you  meet  look 
empty.  It  is  as  if  their  souls  had  been  trampled  down  with  their 
homes.     The   devastation   is   everywhere;   it    almost    begins    to 


seem  like  the  normal  state,  it  is  so  general.  Come  back  to 
America  and  motor  through  our  peaceful  villages,  and  you  find 
yourself  marveling  not  to  see  them  in  ruins 

"One  of  the  devastated  towns  I  visited  was  Chauny,  a  town 
of  11,000  inhabitants  before  the  war.  It  was  a  glass-manu- 
facturing place.  No  fighting  took  place  there,  but  the  retreating 
enemy  mined  the  town.  There  was  a  roar,  a  rumble,  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  Chauny  was  no  more.  Of  the  inhabitants  the  Ger- 
mans carried  off  with  them  8,000 — man  power,  slaves!  I 
walked  through  the  debris  that  had  been  Chauny.  In  one 
wrecked  home  I  saw  a  child's  crib  hanging  in  space.  I  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  the  baby  that  had  been  in  that  crib.  In 
another  wrecked  home  I  saw  an  opened  prayer-book  on  a  little 
shelf  beside  a  window.  Was  some  girl  reading  it  perchance 
when  dragged  away  into  captivity? 

"I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  do  not  fully"  realize  the 
extent  of  the  need  to  relieve — of  which  our  society  necessarily 
can  do  only  a  comparatively  small  part.  It  can  not  be  thoroughly 
realized  without  being  on  the  ground.  The  number  of  children 
needing  assistance,  a  number  constantly  on  the  increase,  has 
now  reached  the  stupendous  total  of  600,000.  That  is  a  conser- 
vative estimate.  Of  these  the  French  Government  is  caring  for 
about  400,000.     The  rest  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  Americans. 

"France  is  dotted  with  a  multitude  of  homes  in  which  the 
mother,  with  the  head  of  the  family  at  the  front,  perhaps  dead, 
is  struggling  to  care  for  her  children  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  These  mothers  toil  early  and  late.  Some  of  them  have 
little  patches  of  ground  which  they  make  shift  to  cultivate. 
Poverty  lurks  side  by  side  with  them  constantly.  They  try  to 
keep  the  family  together — to  keep  their  children  with  them.  Only 
under  dire  necessity  will  they  consent  to  part  with  them 

"The  first  thing  we  do  when  we  take  charge  Of  a  refugee 
child  is  to  give  it  a  tag,  a  tag  which  the  child  mus1  constantly 
wear,  just  as  a  soldier  must  always  wear  his  identification  medal. 
The  tag  bears  the  child's  name  and  the  Dame  of  the  place  from 
which  the  child  last  cam.-.  Sometimes  in  t ho  confusion  it  is 
difficult  to  get  everything  just  right,  but  so  thoroughly  have  the 
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civilian  and  military  authorities  cooperated  to  assisl  in  identify- 
ing these  little  waifs  that  our  committee,  which  lias  taken  over 
the  care  of  2,800  such  children  since  the  war  began,  lias  been 
able  to  identify  all  but  forty  of  them,  and  these  were  from 
villages  in  which   the  enemy   deliberately  destroyed   the  civilian 

records,  apparently  with  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  French 
families  from  being  reunited." 

The  society  which  looks  after  this  class  of  French  children 
arose  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  lawyer,  Mr.  Frederic 
R.  Coudert,  who,  happening  to  be  in  Paris  in  1914,  hastened  to 
the  districts  into  which  the  terrified  people  were  flowing  to  be  of 
such  assistance  as  he  could.     We  read: 

"He  found  a  condition  of  utter,  dire  confusion — families  torn 
from  their  hearthstones  with  inconceivable  suddenness  and 
forced  into  flight  without  a  chance  for  planning  or  preparation. 
The  father  might  be  here,  the  mother  there,  the  children  widely 
scattered.     The  countryside  was  thronged  with  frantic  refugees. 

"The  plight  of  the  terrified  children  appealed  with  particular 
force  to  Mr.  Coudert.  He  gathered  them  together  as  they  came 
along  in  the  crush,  one  here,  another  there;  washed  them,  fed 
them,  housed  them,  and  eventually  carried  them  off  to  Paris, 
where  permanent  plans  could  be  made  for  their  welfare. 

'That  was  the  genesis  of  a  work  that  has  grown  into  large 
proportions,  the  caring  for  the  refugee  waifs  from  the  stricken 
region  of  France.  It  is  a  work  in  which  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions are  engaged,  but  perhaps  none  more  intensively  than  that 
which,  to  translate  its  French  title  with  more  or  less  freedom  into 
English,  is  known  as  the  Franeo-American  Committee  for  the 
Care  of  Children  from  the  Front.  This  organization  is  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  that  early  pilgrimage  made  by  Mr.  Coudert." 

Nothing  has  stiffened  the  backs  of  our  American  soldiers  at 
the  front  like  the  evidence  their  own  eyes  have  furnished  of  the 
sufferings  of  little  children: 

"  I  could  tell  you  hundreds  of  stories  of  children  being  separated 
from  their  parents.  For  instance,  there  is  the  case  of  two  little 
boys  who  with  their  mother  were  visiting  an  aunt  on  the  Belgian 
border  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  mother  went  back  home 
to  see  what  had  happened  to  the  remaining  five  children  of  her 
family.  Neither  she  nor  the  five  children  were  ever  heard  of 
again.  The  aunt  disappeared  during  a  bombardment,  and  these 
boys,  left  alone  in  the  world,  came  to  our  societj-.  They  have 
never  received  any  information  from  their  relatives. 

"The  children  from  the  devastated  districts  of  Belgium  and 
France  come  to  us  in  a  condition  which  the  word  pitiable  does  not 
begin  to  describe.  The  cruelty  to  the  children  has  most  affected 
our  American  soldiers  over  there.  I  have  talked  with  American 
soldiers  who  could  not  restrain  their  tears  as  they  looked  at  little 
children  in  our  charge  and  saw  what  the  Germans  had  done  to 
them.  And  they  did  not  try  to  restrain  their  tears.  Their 
emotion  was  too  deep. 

"Oh,'  cried  one  of  our  boys  with  whom  I  talked,  a  boy  from 
a  Western  farm,  'you'd  think  they'd  take  some  one  of  their  size!' 

"The  wrongs  done  to  the  children  have  steeled  the  hearts  of 
the  Americans,  with  their  Allies,  for  vengeance — or,  rather, 
retribution.     There  is  a  day  of  reckoning  ahead? 

"Everywhere  the  American  soldiers  ai*e  stationed  they  make 
friends  with  the  children  immediately.  And  the  children,  the 
ice  once  broken,  are  not  backward.  They  see  in  these  soldiers 
then.'  friends,  their  deliverers.  Most  of  the  Belgian  boys  who 
have  come  to  us  lived  in  the  trenches  with  the  British  Tommies 
for  months.  They  had  to  live  in  the  trenches  to  be  safe  from 
the  shells  that  fell  in  an  almost  incessant  shower  upon  the 
countryside.  They  have  picked  up  a  lot  of  English  and  sing 
what  they  consider  the  British  national  anthem.  What  they  sing 
is  'Tipperary.' 

"While  on  a  visit  to  a  colony  of  Belgian  girls  I  was  told  that 
they  had  learned  a  song  to  sing  in  honor  of  my  coming.  'The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,'  of  course,  I  concluded.  Altho  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  more  than  perhaps  a  few 
words  of  what  I  might  say,  I  made  them  a  little  speech,  in  which 
I  told  them  how  glad  I  would  be  to  hear  the  national  anthem  of 
America  sung  so  far  from  home.  The  song  thev  sang  was 
'Jack  and  Jill.' 

"One  little  five-year-old  boy  who,  hidden  away  in  a  cellar,  had 
endured  months  of  the  nerve-shattering  bombardment  of  Reims 
came  to  us  a  wreck.  But  after  six  months  or  so  he  seemed  to  be 
normal  again.  One  day  the  colony  at  which  he  was  being  cared 
for  happened  to  be  within  the  area  of  a  German  air-raid.  Bombs 
fell  all  around  the  place.     Our  little  chap  did  not  seem  frightened, 


only  indignant,  intensely  indignant,  so  indignant  that  ho  burst 
into  :i   passion  of  tears. 

'Little  citizen  of  France,'  said  one  of  the  nurses,  'why  do 
you  cry'." 

"  I'm  afraid  I'll  be  changed  again,  now,'  he  wailed,  'and  then 
(lod   will  lose  track  of  me.' 

"Another  little  lad  was  indignant  from  another  point  of  view — 
indignant  and  grieved. 

"1   didn't  think  the  Germans    would    dare    come  where  the 
Americans  were!'  he  cried.   .'.... 

"In  one  of  our  colonies  were  fifty  Belgian  boys  so  crusht  by 
suffering  that  they  were  always  silent,  like  aged,  broken  men. 
They  never  indulged  in  any  boyish  play,  they  never  talked,  they 
never  made  any  noise  at  all.  They  were  so  silent  that  a  French- 
woman who  lived  next  door  came  over  one  day  to  see  what  was 
wrong — she  couldn't  belie ve  there  were  fifty  boys  in  the  place, 
for  she  never  heard  any  noise!  It  was  incredible,  said  ma/lame. 
That  was  not  tin-  way  of  boys.  Within  three  months  she  made 
another  visit,  this  time  to  protest  that  the, boys  made  such  an 
infernal  noise  that  it  was  not  within  human  endurance  to  stand 
it!     So  much  for  what  degree  of  restoration  can  be  effected. 

"Often  for  weeks  after  children  have  arrived  at  a  colony  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  have  an  open  fire.  The  sight  is  too 
heartrending  to  the  newcomers.  It  recalls  to  them  with  all  the 
vividness  of  recent  experience  their  burning  home  or  their 
burning  church.     But  soon  they  forget.     Youth  is  resilient. 

"We  had  one  little  girl  who  for  six  weeks  after  coming  to  us 
did  not  speak  a  word.  The  doctor  who  examined  her  said  she 
was  normal,  but  was  suffering  from  fright  because  of  the  horrors 
she  had  been  obliged  to  witness.  He  predicted  a  recovery — 
and  it  came.  One  day  she  reached  out  timidly,  seized  the  hand 
of  the  nurse,  and  murmured:  'You  cannot  be  a  German!  You 
are  kind!' 

' '  We  have  records  of  boys  of  fourteen  or  over  who  have  sat  for 
weeks  twirling  their  thumbs,  inert  from  horror,  speechless,  yet 
in  two  months  they  will  have  so  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  start 
to  learn  a  trade.  We  have  had  about  sixty  arrive  in  this  abnor- 
mal condition,  yet  only  two  have  had  to  be  given  over  to  the 
care  of  alienists  as  permanently  abnormal." 


THE   FUTURE   THEOLOGICAL   STUDENT 

WHEN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES  open  in 
the  fall  they  will  be  almost  empty  of  students. 
This  prospect  was  the  most  startling  one  confronting 
the  delegates  from  American  and  Canadian  seminaries  who  met 
at  Cambridge  during  mid- August  to  consider  problems  arising 
from  the  war.  It  was  also  the  most  immediate,  but  it  only  led 
on  to  a  view  of  conditions  which  it  is  felt  must  follow  upon  the 
ending  of  hostilities.  To  meet  the  first  of  these  it  was  proposed 
to  make  "a  more  concerted  and  definite  endeavor  to  recruit 
men  for  the  ministry,  not  only  in  the  colleges  but  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  especially  now  in  the  camps  at  home  and 
abroad."  Another  proposal  was  to  "cooperate  with  the  plans 
of  the  General  War-time  Commission  of  the  Churches  in  the 
matter  of  providing  theological  instruction  for  men  in  camps 
and  at  the  Front,  enabling  fhem  in  unoccupied  hours  to  continue 
their  studies  and  thus  to  complete  their  preparation  after  the 
war  without  great  loss  of  time."  Some  of  the  teachers  at  the 
conference  exprest  their  willingness  to  be  sent  on  such  an  errand. 
The  motive  behind  the  assembling  of  this  conference  was  elab- 
orated in  the  opening  address  by  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard, 
whose  words  are  reported  by  Dean  Hodges  for  The  Churchman 
(New  York) : 

"Every  great  war  gives  rise  to  serious  moral  and  religious 
conditions.  Along  with  that  spiritual  exaltation  which  appears 
in  so  many  letters  from  the  Front,  and  which  promises  so  much 
for  the  future,  there  will  be  inevitable  counterbalancing  dif- 
ficulties. This  is  the  warning  of  history,  which  reminds  us  that 
the  Napoleonic  wars  were  followed  by  an  ambition  to  get  rich, 
one  of  whose  ugly  manifestations  was  the  factory  system,  and 
that  our  Civil  War,  which  brought  forward  so  many  men  who 
were  willing  to  die  for  their  country,  brought  forward  also  a  dis- 
couraging number  of  men  who  proposed  to  make  as  much  out 
of  their  country  as  they  could,  and  who  went  into  polities  for  that 
purpose.     This  present  war  will  have  two  perilous  consequences. 
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It  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of  material  occupation,  in  which 
the  people  of  all  the  belligerent  lands  will  employ  their  energies 
chiefly  in  building  up  that  which  has  been  broken  down;  and 
by  a  period  of  emotional  reaction,  a  descent  from  the  heights 
of  our  moral  enthusiasm,  in  which  our  swept  and  garnished 
chamber  may  be  invaded  by  seven  devils  worse  than  the  first. 
These  are  consequences  which  must  be  met  by  the  endeavors  of 
religion.  They  are  moral  and  spiritual  evils  which  need  moral 
and  spiritual  remedies.  These  remedies  must  be  prescribed  in 
the  classrooms  of  theological  scho"ols,  and  administered  by  the 
men  who  have  been  thus  instructed." 

The  conference,  according  to  Dean  Hodges,  writing  also   in 
The  Christian   Register   (Boston),  was  "modest  in  its  estimate 
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TEXT  OF  MARSHAL  FOCH'S   LETTER. 
A  translation  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  "  Turning  to  the  Bible." 

of  its  own  importance,  and  seemed  hardly  to  realize  that  it  was 
writing  a  new  paragraph  in  the  history  of  religion" — 

"It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  no  such  meeting  has  been  held 
before  in  any  land  or  time.  The  convening  of  such  a  company, 
and  the  happy  accomplishment  of  a  three-days'  session  with  no 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  is  a  significant  event.  The  brethren 
represented  differences  which  their  forebears  held  to  be  profane 
and  intolerable.  The  conscience  of  a  former  generation  re- 
strained a  Presbyterian  from  sitting  in  the  same  assembly  with  a 
Unitarian,  and  forbade  an  Episcopalian  to  say  his  prayers  beside 
a  Baptist,  but  on  the  last  day  of  the  conference  they  all  joined 
devoutly  and  fraternally  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

"Nothing  in  the  meeting  was  more  remarkable,  admirable, 
and  prophetic  than  this  brotherly  spirit.  And  there  is  probably 
no  contribution  of  the  conference  to  the  present  situation  so 
useful  and  valuable  as  this.  For  difference  became  division  in 
iln  former  time,  not  so  much  on  account  of  lack  of  agreement  as 
on  account  of  lack  of  courtesy  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other; 
what  was  missing  was  friendliness  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. Where  these  are  present,  as  in  this  conference,  all  things 
are  possible." 

The  "new  thing"  about  this  conference  to  President  W.  D. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  is  that 
"most  of  the  men  attended  with  the  approval,  and  many  by 
appointment,  of  their  respective  faculties;  and  that  they  met- with 
the  desire  not   to  talk  so  much  as  to  do  something": 

''Thai  'something'  was,  no  doubt,  vague  and  undefined  when 
they  met;  but  was  found  early  in  the  course  of  the  conference. 
'I'll.'  members  present  lound  that  they  could  unite,  and  felt 
that  their  constituencies  would  support  them  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  those  soldier-,  of  all  denominations  who  are  looking,  or 
may  soon  be  looking,  toward  the  Christian  ministry  as  their  life- 
work.  Here  was  something  which  at  once  appealed  to  all. 
They  felt  that,  whether  the  way  is  clear  at  present  or  not,  a  way 
must    be  found    to  give   to   these   men    the  same  help  which   the 


Government  has  decided  to  offer  through  certain  agencies  to 
those  who  are  looking  toward  other  vocations.  The  Continua- 
tion Committee,  which  was  appointed  (a  la  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference) to  investigate  and  act  upon  this  matter,  has  authority 
also  to  call  the  conference  together  again  when  it  sees  the  fit 
occasion.  In  view  of  this  great  decision,  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference felt  that  once  more  the  Spirit  of  God  was  bringing  good 
out  of  evil,  a  great  blessing  to  the  churches  of  North  America 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  war." 

The  findings  of  the  conference  included  one  warning  against 
a  possible  let-down  of  the  qualifications  of  future  candidates 
for  the  ministry.     This  section  embraces  the  following: 

"The  conference  recognizes  that  after  the  war  there  will 
be  many  men  looking  to  the  ministry  whose  experience  in  the 
national  service  will  have  given  them  great  advantages  of  train- 
ing and  character. 

"It  recommends  that  the  theological  schools  take  special 
measures  to  meet  special  cases,  but  desires  to  impress  both  on 
them  and  on  those  responsible  for  the  acceptances  of  candidates 
that  in  the  interests  of  an  effective  ministry  in  the  generation 
after  the  war  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  ministry." 

A  good  deal  of  sympathetic  applause,  it  is  said,  followed  the 
assertion  of  Dean  Fenn  that  the  fundamental  need  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  particular  occupation, 
is  theological,  for, 

"The  difficulties  which  the  minister  will  meet,  the  questions 
which  he  must  answer,  are-  at  bottom  questions  and  difficulties 
whose  solution  is  in  a  right  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  practical  work  of  the  student  while  in  the  school  is  an  in- 
trusion and  a  distraction  unless  it  is  a  revelation  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  Christian  wav  to  deal  with  it." 


TURNING   TO   THE   BIBLE 

THE  "BEST  PREPARATION  that  you  can  give  to  an 
American  soldier  going  into  battle  to  sustain  his  magnif- 
icent ideal  and  his  faith  "  is  "certainly  the  Bible."  This 
message  the  American  Bible  Society  receives  from  Marshal 
Foch  in  appreciation  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures. distributed  among  soldiers  abroad.  Besides  these,  the 
Society  is  supplying  thousands  of  copies  every  week  to  men  in 
the  embarkation-camps  just  before  they  sail  for  the  other  side. 
The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  sees  the  war  as  having  brought 
about  a  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  the  Bible: 

"This  would  be  true  if  we  take  into  account  only  those  who 
are  studying  the  Bible  to  find  in  its  prophecies  something  about 
the  war.  Compared  with  the  study  being  done  week  by  week 
by  thousands  of  young  men  training  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
narrow  study  of  prophecy  is  a  negligible  matter.  The  call  for 
the  Bible  since  we  entered  the  wrar  has  taxed  the  resources  of  our 
printers.  The  American  Bible  Society  granted  last  summer  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  soldiers  a  million  Testaments.  It  had 
no  stock  at  hand  for  this  grant,  which  required  ninety  tons  of 
paper.  A  New  England  firm  furnished  the  needed  amount;  a 
New  York  printery  worked  night  and  day  for  months  on  the  job, 
and  the  Testaments  were  ready  for  distribution  the  middle  of 
May.  The  British  Bible  Society  issued  nearly  10,000,000  Bibles 
in  1917-18,  and  sent  3.000,000  of  them  to  China.  This  Society 
is  now  114  years  of  age  and  is  still  in  its  youth,  and  in  spite  of  the 
war  keeps  up  its  work  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  cities  of  the 
Central  Powers.  It  is  reported  that  when  the  British  entered 
Jerusalem  a  few  months  ago  they  found  the  depot  of  the  Society 
safe,  with  30,000  Bibles  on  hand.  Typical  of  the  Bible  classes 
for  our  men  in  the  service  are  those  held  at  the  Greal  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station  north  of  Chicago.  Ministers  and  lay- 
men in  large  numbers  have  taken  great  interest  in  this  work. 
On  a  recent  Sunday  there  were  over  seventy  classes,  taught 
mostly  by  laymen,  and  double  this  number  could  have  been 
formed  if  there  had  been  teachers.  The  work  is  going  forward 
with  so  much  interest  that  it  is  expected  that  20,000 Jaekies will 
be  in  Hie  classes  at  the  station  by  September  l.  The  Laymen  are 
rising  nobly  to  this  opportunity  and  are  themselves  receiving 
great  good  from  the  servioe.  One  of  them  said  recently,  'We 
are  learning  more  than  the  boys.'" 
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OUR   firing-line  is  at  your 
furnace  door.   Every  house- 
holder must  be  the  master 
of  his  own  house-heating  furnace 
this  winter  if  the  nation's  supply 
of  coal  is  to  be  stretched  to  cover 
the  enormous  war-demand  for  fuel. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  patri- 
otic miners  in  the  dark  depths  of  the 
earth  are  struggling  with  the  stub- 
born rock  to  bring  forth  the  coal 
which  must  build  ships  and  move 
them,  make  steel,  shells,  guns,  and 
all  the  myriad  materials  which  are 
vitally  needed  by  our  soldiers  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  Allied  nations. 
A  stream  of  coal  is   coming  from 
the  mines  which  exceeds  all  expecta- 
tions. But  fast  as  the  coal  production 
grows,  the  capacity  of  the  ravening 
maw  of  war-activities  grows  faster. 
War -industries   which   in    April  were  allotted  coal  in  great 
quantities  are  now  calling  for  additional  millions  of  tons.     The 
miner  is  doing  his  part.     You  must  do  yours. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PERSONAL  ATTENTION— Is  your 
home  heated  with  a  warm-air  furnace?  If  it  is,  study  this 
article.  Then  study  your  furnace.  Do  not  leave  it  to  a  servant 
or  an  itinerant  odd-job  man.  No  more  pressing  patriotic  duty 
confronts  3-ou  than  to  brave  the  terrors  of  your  cellar,  and  to  put 
your  own  intelligence  to  work  saving  coal  in  the  operation  of 
your  furnace.  Remember  if  you  save  only  eighty  pounds  of 
coal  you  have  saved  enough  to  make  another  three-inch  shell 
to  carry  the  message  of  democracy  to  the  arrogant  hosts  of 
Prussianism. 

//  you  have  a  steam  or  hot-water  heating  plant,  watch  this  page. 
Here  will  be  presented  instructions  to  cover  your  particular  case. 
Your  first  duty  is  to  find  oixt  why  you  are  not  getting  the 
proper  heat  from  your  furnace.  You  may  think  ycm  are  get- 
ting a  high  efficiency,  but  investigate  anyway.  You  will  be 
astonished.  Do  not  blame  the  coal  nor  the  landlord,  nor  the 
type  of  furnace  nor  the  fireman  until  you  have  actually  de- 
termined which  of  these  is  at  fault. 

PARTICULAR  ITEMS  FOR  ATTENTION  —  The  first  item 
to  consider  is  the  smoke-pipe.  It  should  fit  snugly  into  the 
chimney  and  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  have  no  holes 
that  will  leak  air.  When  the  smoke-pipes  from  more  than  one 
heater  enter  the  same  chimney,  each  should  have  a  separate 
chimney-Hue.  If  your  draft  seems  to  be  poor,  remember  that 
the  chimney  must  extend  above  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  of 
your  house  and  higher  than  any  other  adjoining  building  within 
a  radius  of  seventy-five  feet. 

Heater  flues  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  soot.  In 
many  eases  the  furnace  or  the  coal  is  blamed  for  poor  heat  when 
the  fault  is  directly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  householder  in 
failing  to  clean  his  heater  flues. 

With  the  chimney,  smoke-pipe,  and  heater  flue  in  good  order, 
the  next  thing  to  be  examined  is  the  heater  itself.  In  many 
cases  the  consumer  supposes  that  poor  results  are  due  to  an  under- 
sized heater  too  small  for  the  house  it  is  to  heat.  While  in  some 
cases  this  is  a  legitimate  reason,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  most 
heaters  are  installed  large  enough  for  their  work,  provided  they 
are  properly  fired.  With  the  average  heater  the  trouble  is 
usually  local. 

You  should  examine  the  heating  circulation  through  the  pipes. 
Be  sure  there  are  no  obstructions  which  would  prevent  a  full 


flow  of  warm  air  to  carry  the  heat  from  the  plant  to  the  rooms 
above  it.  One  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  warm- 
air  furnace  is  the  cold-air  register.  This  should  he  so  located 
on  the  living-room  floor  that  it  will  receive  the  air  from  all  the 
rooms  to  be  heated.  Frequently  the  cold-air  register  is  found  in 
some  hall  or  vestibule  that  is  usually  closed  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  house.  Opening  of  all  doors  will  increase  circulation  and 
help- the  even  distribution  of  heal   throughout   the  house. 

WATCH  THE  COLD-AIR  FLUES— The  important  point  of 
proper  circulation  should  he  carefully  studied  by  each  consumer 
in  connection  witli  his  own  warm-air  furnace.  To  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  amount  of  cold  air  entering  the  furnace  i>  of 
sufficient  volume  to  provide  all  the  warm  air  required  for  tho 
house,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  tape-measure  and  about  fifteen 
minutes'  work.  Measure  the  area  of  all  the  warm-air  pipes 
leaving  the  furnace,  then  measure  the  area  of  the  cold-air  duct 
entering  the  furnace.      Tfic  cold-air  duct  should  in  every  case  be 

equal  to  at  least  ant -half  of  the  total  ana  of  all  the  u-arm-air  pipes 
that  leave  tin  to/i  of  the  furnace.  In  other  words,  when  tin-  cold 
air  enters  the  furnace  and  is  heated,  it  will  expand  sufficiently 
to  double  its  volume  when  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  for 
comfort  in  the  house.  If  you  have  not  sufficient  volume  in  jour 
cold-air  duct  to  get  the  proper  amount  of  cold  air,  have  the  cold- 
air  duct  increased  in  size.  This  duct  should  enter  the  base  of 
tlie  furnace  so  that  its  top  edge  is  below  the  bottom  of  the  grates. 
It  must  be  below  the  grates,  because  otherwise  the  heat  from  the 
firepot  will  be  a  direct  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  cold  air. 

Be  sure  that  your  cold-air  duct  is  equipped  with  a  proper 
damper.  In  severe  weather  this  damper  can  be  closed  or  par- 
tially closed,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  coal-saving.  Most 
consumers  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  question  of  how 
the  supply  of  air  which  is  heated  is  obtained.  In  many  cases 
the  cold  air  ducts  are  found  full  of  dirt  and  bricks  and  cellar 
refuse.     Have  them  cleaned  and  put   into  proper  condition. 

The  registers  opening  into  the  rooms  should  not  have  rugs  or 
pieces  of  furniture  placed  over  them  which  will  obstruct  the 
flow  of  air.  Give  the  registers  an  opportunity  to  heat  your 
house  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice,  somewhat,  the  harmony 
of  arrangement  of  rugs  and  furniture.  The  hot-air  pipes  leading 
away  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  should  have  as  much  upward 
pitch  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  They  should  have  as  few 
bends  as  possible.  In  other  words,  they  must  reach  the  rooms 
by  the  shortest  route.  It  is  always  well  to  have  all  such  pipes 
thoroughly  wrapt  with  two-ply  asbestos.  Place  your  hand 
on  the  outside  casing  of  your  heater.  This  casing  should  always 
be  sufficiently  cool  so  that  you  can  place  your  hand  on  it  at  all 
times.  If  it  is  hot,  there  is  poor  heating  circulation,  which  must 
be  corrected. 

Briefly  summarized,  then,  these  are  matters  of  importance  in 
operating  the  hot-air  furnace: 

1.  Examine  the  smoke-pipe. 

2.  Clean  the  heater  flue. 

3.  Examine  the  heating  circulation  and  make  sure  there  are 
no  obstructions. 

4.  Measure  the  area  of  the  hot-air  pipes  leaving  the  top  of 
the  furnace,  then  measure  the  cold-air  duct,  and  be  sure  that  the 
area  of  the  cold-air  duct  is  at  least  one-half  the  area  of  the  hot- 
air  pipes.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  get  sufficient  heat  in 
your  house  unless  you  are  supplying  air  to  the  furnace  to  be 
heated. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  asks  each  house- 
holder having  a  warm-air  furnace  installed  in  his  home  to  go 
down  into  the  cellar  and  ascertain  through  his  own  investigation 
exactly  the  condition  of  his  heating  plant.  Then  try  these  few 
simple  remedies. 
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Go  Over  the  Top  with, 
Mlnther  4  iVheel  Drive 
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rpHESE  photographs  were  taken 
-*      in  a   lest  by  our  advert 
agents,  ",f  Charles  II.  Fuller  Com- 
i  „f  Chicago,   without  any  of 
,,,ir  repri  being  pr, 

'Hi,  grade  <>f  this  hill  was  67  per 
cent  the  "Road"  a  mere  truck  up 
the  vide  of  a  ravine. 
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T  TODAY  we  introduce  to  you  the 
new   series   of   Winther  Four 
Wheel  Drive  units,  a  complete 
line  from  one  and  one-half  to  seven  tons. 

It  is  fitting  that  it  has  been  left  to 
Martin  Winther  to  combine  the  time 
proven  standard  principles  of  Winther 
construction  with  the  four  wheel  drive 
idea  in  a  truck  which  will,  we  believe, 
out-pull  and  out-perform  any  motor 
truck  heretofore  produced.  No  en- 
gineer in  America  has  done  more  to 
develop  the  Four  Wheel  Drive  idea — 
the  culmination  of  his  years  of  experi- 
ence— in  this  new  series  of  Winther 
Trucks  for  commercial  use. 

There  are  no  adequate  terms  to  describe 
the  performance  of  Winther  Four  Wheel 
Drive.  Winther,  driving  on  all  four  nvheels, 
with  interlocking  differentials,  nvill  take  its 
load  where  motor  trucks  ha<ve  never  before  gone. 
We  know  of  no  service  which  a  motortruck 
might  he  called  upon  to  render  which  Winther 
Four  Wheel  Drive  will  not  meet  successfully. 

The  Rural  Express 

For  the  first  time  also  Four  Wheel  Drive 
Motor  Trucks  are  available  for  farm  use.  The 
1 ' .  -ton  Winther  Trucks  have  been  produced 
with  the  especial  thought  of  giving  the  Amer- 
ican  farmer  a   motor  truck  —  a   real    utility 

wagon of  unheard-of  efficiency  at  a  price  he 

can  afford  to  pay.  The  same  spirit  and  con- 
fidence which  has  prompted  every  farmer  to 
purchase  a  binder  and  other  modern  equip- 
ment calls  him  now  to  motorize  his  hauling. 
We  believe  every  farmer  in  America  will  be 
interested  in  a  motor  truck  which  will,  with 
economy,  go  anywhere  a  team  can  pull  a 
wagon.  No  longer  need  you  fit  your  needs  to 
the  truck— there  Is  a  Winther  Four  Wheel 
Drive  to  fit  every  need. 


To  Distributors  of  Motor  Cars 
Motor  Trucks  and  Tractors 

We  have  a  proposition  pertain- 
ing to  distribution  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  your  immediate  consider- 
ation with  a  complete  line  of  heavy- 
duty  trucks  in  both  four  wheel 
drive  and  rear  driven.  Every  need 
of  both  city  and  country  can  be 
met  with  a  W7inther. 

To  the  farmer,  Winther  means  that 
he  gets  his  produce  to  market  at  top 
prices,  it  means  a  saving  in  time  and 
money  and  the  man  power  needed 
"over  there."  To  the  city  user  and 
the  manufacturer  with  the  long  haul 
problem  Winther  means  new  economy 
and  new  efficiency  in  motor  truck  use. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  tell  both  user  and  seller 
about  Winther  Trucks,  to  send  vou  at  once 
full  details  of  Winther  Four  Wheel  Drive. 

Winther  Four  Wheel  Drive 

Modi  I  ;.1S,  1  !  •_.  tons  rapacity 
Model  ;;>',  g  tons  capacity 

Model  168,  3  ions  capacity 

Model  ;.v.v,   |  Ion*  capacity 

Model  1408,  ■'•  tons  capacity 
Model  U  88,  C,  tons  capacity 

Modi  I  Uif>,  7  tons  capacity 

Winther  Rear  Drive  Trucks 

Model  .IS,  1  '  .  tons  capacity 
Mode!  i8,  -'  tons  capacity 
Model  as.  ,i  tons  capacity 

Mod,  I  88,    I   i  »».•-•  capacity 

Model  i  os,  6  tons  capacity 

Model  188,  0  tons  capacity 

Model  l^s,  7  tons  capacity 


Winther.  Motor.  Trvck  Co. 

DEPT.  J.   •••  W1NTRROP    HARBOR  .  ILL. 
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FROM  the  London  New  Age  we  take 
.some  interesting  examples  of  Japanese 
poetry.  Mr.  R.  B.  Marriott  Watson  has 
done  the  translations  and  Mr.  Clifford 
Bax  has  done  the  versification.  As  Mr. 
Watson  puts  it,  "I  have  torn  the  souls 
of  the  poems  from  their  Eastern  bodies  and 
thrown  them  to  Mr.  Bax  to  clothe  in 
English."  Of  Japanese  poetry  Mr.  Wat- 
son writes: 

"Japanese  poetry,  like  all  Japanese  art, 
is  built  on  suggestion.  The  language  it- 
self, subtle,  ambiguous,  lends  itself  to  fine 
nuanees  of  meaning.  If  a  poem  in 
Japanese  says  all  that  is  to  be  said — de- 
scribes a  thing  fully — gives  a  detailed  de- 
scription or  account  of  anything,  then  the 
poem  is  not  'Japanese.'  This,  of  course 
renders  it  difficult  of  translation. 

"There  are  various  forms  of  Japanese 
poetry,  all  purely  metrical,  rime  being 
unknown.  One  of  the  commonest  forms, 
and  the  most  attractive,  is  the  Hokku,  the 
short  poem  of  three  lines  only,  the  first  of 
five  syllables,  the  second  of  seven,  and  the 
third  of  five  again.     Thus: 

Furu  ike  ya 
Kawasu  tobi  komu 
Mizu  no  oto. 

"A  little  picture  poem  of  a  hot  summer 
day  roughly  rendered  into  English  as: 

An  old  pond 
A  frog  jumps  in 

The  sound  of  water. 

"The  following  poems  are  of  all  periods 
— some  from  the  Hyakunin  Zsshin,  that 
famous  old  anthology  of  Japanese  poetry, 
and  some,  as  will  be  seen,  quite  modern. 
They  are  also  of  all  types,  or  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  types,  at  any  rate,  to  be  fairly 
representative." 

Turning  to  the  poems,  we  are  given 
eighteen  examples,  and  Mr.  Watson  adds 
an  illuminating  word  or  two  of  comment 
here  and  there. 

l 

The  first  fall  of  snow  .  .  . 
The  footprint  of  dogs  .  .  . 
The  flower  of  the  plum. 

"  (A  'picture'  poem  of  the  Hokku  form. 
The  next  is  also  of  the  same  variety.) 


The  first  fall  of  snow 
The  barrel-collector 
There  in  Ms  rags — 
He  too  is  a  man. 


The  tortoise,  holding  back  his  head. 

Who  neither  sees  nor  hears 
Nor  covets  aught  within  the  world  outside. 

Lives  for  ten  thousand  years. 


The  Waters  of  the  Mountain  that  shall  mingle 

with  the  Sea's 
Must  for  a  little  while  endure  the  Shadows  of  the 

Trees. 

5 

The  moor-hens  on  the  water 
Seem  without  any  labor  to  float  by. 
Their  travail  is  beneath  the  placid  water. 

Like  the  moor- hens  am  I. 

"  (Composed  by  a  celebrated  Daimio  to 
indicate  to  his  friends  the  numerous 
troubles  of  statecraft  which  he  endured 
despite  his  outward  calm.) 


6 

In  Spring  before  the  leaves  unclose 
All  the  young  plants  are  green. 
It  is  the  later  Autumn  shows 
How  multi-colored  were  the  flowers  within. 

"  (A  philosophical  poem  pointing  out  the 
compensations  of  age.) 

7 
The  little  sparrow  that  hops  and  flutters, 
Picking  up  food  in  the  garden,  knows  not — 
How  should  it  know? — of  the  eagle's  eyry. 

"  (This  is  a  very  well-known  philosophical 
simile,  of  which  there  are  many  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  expressing  the  same 
thought:  'As  well  talk  to  a  grasshopper 
of  winter  as  to  a  pedagog  of  Tao,  for 
what  should  it  know,  the  creature  of  but  a 
season,  of  the  ice  and  snow?'  (Chang 
Tzu)  and  'What  does  the  well-frog  (i.e., 
the  frog  that  lives  in  a  well)  know  of  the 
boundless    ocean?') 

8 
See,  how  across  the  plain 
The  oxen  go, 
Unheeding,  imperturbable,  and  slow, 
Through  the  sharp  summer  rain! 

9 

On  Kamakura  hill 
An  ancient  pine-tree  standing  very  still.  .   .  . 

No  noise,  but  here  and  there 
A  thin  and  sultry  humming  of  cicadas  in  the  air. 

10 
Full  moon:  and  in  the  house 

The  koto  sweetly  played  .   .   . 
Ah,  that  I  could  but  peep  at  her, 

The  music-making  maid. 

11 
At  hoary,  many-historied  Oitcho 
The  small  cicadas,  chattering  as  they  go, 
Still  tell  the  hero-stories  which  they  told 
There  in  the  times  of  old. 

'(The  following  poem  was  written  on 
visiting  an  ancient  famous  battle-field.) 

12 
Of  all  the  noble  dream,  the  lofty  thought, 
For  which  the  Samurai  once  lived  and  fought, 

How  much  remains?     Alas, 

Only  the  summer  grass! 
13 
Tho  strange  are  all  the  faces  here 

In  the  old  village  where  I  spent  my  prime, 
Still  have  the  flowers  at  least  . 

The  perfume  of  that  time. 

"(A  mother  has  lost  her  child,  and  the 
recurring  season  with  its  characteristic 
children's  amusements  stirs  in  her  the 
memory  of  her  lost  boy.) 

14 

Last  year,  too. 
The  children  chased  the  dragon-flies. 
Little,  unforgotten  boy, 

Where  now  are  you? 

15 
What  loveliness  they  make — ■ 

Unlaboring,  unaware — 
The  water- mirrored  moon. 
The  moon-reflecting  lake! 
16 
Stepping  out  of  my  humble  cottage 
Lonely  of  heart,  I  beheld  around  me 
Everywhere  the  autumnal  twilight. 

17 
Wandering  among  the  maple-leaves,  I  hear 
The  cry  of  mountain-deer.   .  .  . 
Ah,    the    sweet    wo    of    autumn,    the    beautiful 
waning  year! 

"(Another  poem  of  the  Hokku  type.) 

18 
Coming  late,  I  found  the  spot 
Where  they  brought  him — dead. 

It  was  a  little  time  ago, 
And  tears  were  shed. 

It  was  a  little  time  ago  .  .  . 
The  weepers  have  forgot. 


"(Written  by  the  son  of  (lie  late  General 
Nogi  on  visiting  the  grave  of  an  old  com- 
rade in  arms  killed  in  tho  Russo-Japanese 

War.) 

Crossing  the  Yellow  Sea,  we  come  from 
Japan  to  China,  which  has  a  wealth  of 
poetical  literature  which  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  be  known  to  the  Western  student. 
Arthur  Waley  has  translated  a  series  of 
characteristic  examples  for  the  Chicago 
Poetry.  The  first  is  by  an  anonymous 
author  of  the  first  century  b.c. 

SHANG  YA 

Shang  Ya! 

I  want  to  be  your  friend 

Forever  and  ever  without  break  or  decay. 

When  the  hills  are  all  flat 

And  the  rivers  are  all  dry. 

When  it  lightnings  and  thunders  in  winter. 

When  it  rains  and  snows  in  summer. 

When  Heaven  and  Earth  mingle — 

Not  till  then  will  I  part  from  you. 

Next  we  have  an  example  from  the  sixth 
century  a.d. from  the  pen  of  T'angSeng-ch'i: 

ON  FINDING  A  HAIRPIN   IN  A   DISUSED 
WELL 

Once  a  girl  was  gathering  flowers, 
Gathering  flowers  at  the  well-side. 
The  flowers  she  plucked  she  put  in  her  hair 
And  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  well-water. 
Long  she  looked  and  couldn't  stop, 
Laughing  and  laughing  at  her  own  beauty, 
Till  one  of  her  golden  pins  fell  out 
And  there  in  the  well  it  lias  lain  ever  since. 
Its  peacock-feathers  are  turned  to  mud, 
But  the  golden  shaft  is  ;is  bright  as  new. 
The  person  who  wore  it  is  dead  and  gone; 
What  was  the  use  of  the  thing  lasting? 

If  the  sentiments  exprest  by  Wang  Chi 
in  this  poem  are  his  own,  then  they  had  a 
very  modern  brand  of  materialist  even  in 
the  seventh  century. 

WHAT  SHOULD  A  MAN   WANT? 

Tell  me  now,  what  should  a  man  want 

But  to  sit  alone  sipping  his  cup  of  wine? 

I   should  like   to   have    visitors   come   to   discuss 

philosophy 
And  not  to  have  tax-collectors  coming  to  collect 

taxes ; 
My  three  sons  married  into  good  families. 
My  five  daughters  provided  with  steady  husbands; 
Then  I  could  jog  through  a  happy  five-score  years. 
Craving  no  Cloud-ascent,  no  Resurrection. 

About  the  same  period  as  Wang  Chi 
lived  Ch'en  Tzti-ang,  who  was  as  confirmed 
a  mystic  as  Wang  Chi  was  a  rationalist. 
Here  is  one  of  his  poems: 

IN  A  JADE  CUP 

Business  men  boast  of  their  skill  and  cunning 
But  in  philosophy  they  are  like  little  children. 
Bragging  to  each  other  of  successful  depredations. 
They  forget  to  consider  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 

body. 
What  should  they  know  of  the  Master  of  Dark 

Truth 
Who  saw  the  wide  world  in  a  jade  cup. 
By  illumined  conception  got  clear  of  Heaven  and 

Earth. 
On  the  chariot  of  Mutation  entered  the  Gate  of 

Immutability? 

We  wait  400  years  for  another  example 
and  Su  Shi  gives  us  this  gem  of  cynicism: 

ON  THE  BIRTH   OF  A  SON 

Families  when  a  child  is  born 
Hope  it  will  turn  out  intelligent. 
I,  through  intelligence 
Having  wrecked  my  whole  life. 
Only  hope  that  the  baby  will  prove 
Ignorant  and  stupid. 
Then  he'll  be  happy  all  his  days 
And  grow  into  a  Cabinet  Minister. 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 
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HOW  JOYCE  KILMER  DIED,  AND 
WHERE  HE  LIES   IN  FRANCE 


SERGT.-MAJOR  LEMIST  ESLER, 
who  served  side  by  side  with  Joyce 
Kilmer  in  the  Marne  advance,  and  found 
Kilmer's  body,  tells  in  the  New  York 
Times  how  the  poet  met  his  death .  The 
end,  as  Sergeant  Esler  reveals  it,  was 
worthy  of  the  life,  and  of  the  first  American 
man  of  letters  killed  under  the  American 
flag  in  the  war  against  Germany. 
We  quote  from  The  Times: 

"Joyce  Kilmer  met  his  end  in  the  heroic 
performance  of  his  duty,"  said  Sergeant 
Esler.  "During  the  Marne  advance  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  old  09th  Regiment, 
to  which  we  were  both  attached,  pene- 
trated a  village  which  the  Germans  had 
evacuated.  The  night  before  Joyce  Kil- 
mer was  killed  we  were  in  full  occupation 
of  the  town,  and  early  next  morning  our 
battalion  was  directed  to  go  on  and  pick 
up  contact  with  the  enemy  again. 

"Being  attached  to  the  Intelligence 
Department,  it  was  the  duty  of  Kilmer  to 
precede  the  battalion  and  discover  the 
possible  location  of  enemy  guns  and  enemy 
units.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive  was 
on  that  morning,  after  he  had  crept  forth 
alone  into  No  Man's  Land,  and  had  come 
back  on  a  briefc-errand  into  the  village.  He 
was  full  of  entliusiasm  and  eager  to  rush 
back  into  the  woods,  where  he.  and  others 
had  suddenly  discovered  enemy  maeMne 
guns.  . 

"A  party  of  v-j,  aoved  out  with  him — 
the  battalion  slowly  following.  Then  the 
commander  sent  forth  a  patrol  with  Kilmer 
in  the  lead  to  establish  the  exact  location 
of  the  machine  guns  which  were  bunched 
in  the  woods.  1  lost  sight  of  Kilmer,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  later  the  battalion  ad- 
vanced into  the  woods  to  clear  the  spot 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  this 
advance;  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Kilmer 
lying  on  his  stomach  on  a  bit  of  sloping 
ground,  his  eyes  just  peering  over  the  top 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  natural  trench. 
Several  of  us  ran  toward  him,  thinking  he 
was  alive  and  merely  lying  there  with  his 
attention  fixt  on  the  enemy. 

"We  called  to  him,  but  received  no 
answer.  Then  I  ran  up  and  turned  him 
on  his  back,  only  to  find  that  he  was  dead 
with  a  bullet  through  his  brain.  What 
had  happened  was  obvious.  He  had 
crawled  ahead  of  his  patrol  to  scent  out 
the  guns  and  had  readied  this  ridge  of 
ground  behind  which  he  held  himself  con- 
cealed from  the  German  gunners  until,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  temptation,  he 
stuck  his  head  oa  er  the  ridge  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  enemy.  In  that  position  the 
bullet  found  him. 

"It  is  not  a  pule  to  bury  enlisted  men 
with  officers.  But  Kilmer  had  won  so 
much  admiration  and  respect,  not  only 
from  the  enlisted  men  in  his  company  but 
also  from  the  officers,  that  the  commander 

of  the  regiment  authorized  that  his  grave 
be  dug  on  the  spot  and  that  he  he  buried 
next  to  the  grave  of  a  heroic  lieutenant 
who    had    just    lost    his    life.      Thus    was   a 

tribute  paid  to  him,  altho  Kilmer  himself, 

in  the  great  love  that  he  bore  for  his  fellow 
enlisted  men,  undoubtedly  would  ha\  e  con- 
sidered   it    as  greal    an    honor   to   lie  at    the 


side  of  a  buck  private  as  at  the  side  of  an 
officer. 

"Joyce  Kilmer  left  an  impression  upon 
his  comrades,"  Sergeant  Esler  said,  "which 
can  never  be  erased.  On  our  arrival  in 
France,  he  was  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  something  to  do.  The  Front  was  his 
goal,  and  one  could  see  that  he  would  never- 
be  happy  until  he  was  right  on  the  firing- 
line  doing  his  duty  with  the  men  who  were 
in  the  thick  of  it.  At  first  he  was  attached 
to  the  Regimental  Adjutant's  Office,  doing 
statistical  Avork.  But  he  fretted  under  the 
task. 

"He  bent  all  his  efforts  toward  being 
transferred,  and  he  finally  had  himself 
moved  to  the  Intelligence  Department. 
It  was  in  that  department  that  he  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  I  was 
supply  sergeant  at  the  time,  and  Joyce 
Kilmer  was  a  perfect  trial  to  me.  He 
woidd  always  be  doing  more  than  his  orders 
called  for — that  is,  getting  much  nearer  to 
the  enemy's  positions  than  any  officer 
would  ever  be  inclined  to  send  him.  Night 
after  night  he  would  lie  out  in  No  Man's 
Land,  crawling  through  barbed  wires,  in 
an  effort  to  locate  enemy  positions  and 
enemy  guns,  and  tearing  his  clothes  to 
shreds.  On  the  following  day  he  would 
come  to  me  for  a  new  uniform." 

Alexander  Woollcott,  formerly  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  now  a 
sergeant  attached  to  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  newspaper  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  writes  to  a  member  of  the 
Times'  staff  of  Kilmer's  burial,  and  last 
resting-place  beside  the  river  Ourcq  in 
France : 

"I  want  to  report  to  you  and  to  other 
friends  of  his  on  the  ninth  floor  that,  three 
days  after  the  tide  of  battle  had  moved  on 
toward  the  Vesle,  I  made  my  way  across 
the  sloping  meadow  just  above  the  Ourcq 
and,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us  of  The  Times 
family,  placed  a  spray  of  cypress  on  Joyce 
Kilmer's  grave.  Grantland  Rice  and  I 
searched  till  we  found  it.  He  lies  buried 
beside  Lieut.  Oliver  Ames  at  the  edge  of  a 
little  copse  that  is  known  as  the  Wood  of 
the  Burned  Bridge,  so  close  to  the  purling 
Ourcq  that,  standing  by  the  graveside, 
you  could  throw  a  pebble  into  its  waters. 
Straight  to  the  north,  perhaps  ten  minutes' 
walk  up  the  unforgetable  hill,  lies  what  is 
left  of  Scringes,  the  tragic,  half-obliterated 
village  that  Yankee  troops  captured  the 
night  before  Kilmer  was  killed. 

"  He  was  killed  at  the  height  of  the  great 
battle,  killed  in  the  climax  of  what  I  sup- 
pose was  the  mightiest  week  his  regiment 
had  ever  known.  Two  days  before,  at  the 
daw  u  of  a  misty  Sunday,  they  had  made  a 
most  gallant  and  irresistible  charge  across 
the  river  and  up  the  hill,  charging  in  the 
lace  of  machine-gun  fire  that  was  withering, 
charging  to  all  the  wild  battle-cries  ih<\ 
knew,  from  '(bits  and  bayonets,  boys!'  to 
'Heaven,  lb  II,  or  Hoboken  before  Christ- 
inas!' Then  followed  the  five-day  light 
lor  the  mastery  of  the  heights,  and  it  was 
in   that    fight    that    Kilmer  fell. 

'"lie  was  at  the  very  front  and  he  was 
there  not  because  he  had  to  be  but  because 
he  wanted  to  be.  He  had  been  working  as 
a  sergeant  in  the  regimental  intelligence 
section,  working  under  the  regimental  in- 
telligence officer,  who  thought   the  world  of 


him.  It  was  work  that  gave  his  excellent 
mind  plenty  to  do  and  he  loved  it.  He 
had  relished  so  much  the  chance  for  service 
it  gave  him  during  the  first  days  of  the 
offensive  in  Champagne  that,  later,  when 
his  regiment  was  crouching  for  the  attack 
across  the  Ourcq  and  he  found  his  own 
battalion  would  not  be  in  the  lead,  he 
asked  and  received  permission  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  battalion  that  would  be  in 
the  lead. 

"So  it  happened  that  he  was  close  to  the 
Major's  elbow  when  the  battalion-adjutant 
was  killed  and,  in  the  emergency  of  the 
battle,  without  commission  or  appoint- 
ment, he  was  serving  as  a  sort  of  aid  to  the 
battalion  commander,  when  a  machine- 
gun  bullet  dropt  him.  That  commander  is 
one  of  those  who  feel  that  there  are  times 
when  the  temper  of  the  line  and  the  pitch 
of  the  battle  call  for  the  major's  presence 
at  the  very  front;  that,  no  matter  what  the 
books  and  the  orthodox  tacticians  may  say, 
there  are  times  when  the  old  man  must  be 
seen  in  front  of  his  troops.  Where  the 
Major  went,  Kilmer  went  too,  and  it  was 
thus  he  was  killed. 

"I  wish  I  could  find  Avords  adequate  to 
tell  you  hoAV  deep  and  genuine  Avas  the 
regiment's  sense  of  loss  in  his  death.  I 
was  with  them  in  the  woods  the  day  they 
came  out  of  the  line  to  catch  their  breaths, 
and  the  neAvs  of  Kilmer's  death  greeted  me 
at  every  turn.  The  captain  under  Avhom 
he  had  been  serA'ing  for  seA'eral  months, 
the  major  at  whose  side  he  fell,  stray  cooks, 
doughboys,  runners — all  shook  their  heads 
sorrowfully  and  talked  among  themseh'es 
of  what  a  good  soldier  he  had  been  and 
what  an  infinite  pity  it  Avas  that  the  bullet 
had  had  to  single  him  out.  And  in  such 
days  as  these  there  are  no  platitudes  of 
polite  regret.  When  men,  good  men  and 
close  pals,  are  falling  about  you  by  hun- 
dreds, Avhen  every  man  in  the  regiment  has 
come  out  of  the  fight  the  poorer  for  the  loss 
of  not  one  but  many  friends,  there  is  no 
time  to  say  pretty  things  about  a  man  just 
because  he  exists  no  longer.  Death  rs  too 
common  to  distinguish  any  one.  So  the 
gloAving  praise  and  admiration  I  heard  for 
Joyce  Avas  real — every  Avord  of  it.  I  should 
be  proud  if  any  one  eAer  talked  of  me  as  1 
heard  dozens  talk  of  him. 

"I  gathered  that  his  stock  among  nun 
of  all  ranks  had  been  climbing  steadily  from 
the  first  days  when  many  of  them,  including 
myself,  felt  that  he  Avas  out  of  his  own  ele- 
ment in  a  rip-roaring  regiment.  As  the 
regiment's  laureate,  they  all  knew  him  and 
they  knew,  too,  that  he  was  at  work  on  a 
history  of  the  regiment.  He  had  become 
quite  an  institution,  with  his  arms  always 
full  of  maps  as  they  used  to  be  full  of 
minor  poetry,  and  his  mouth  always  full  of 
that  imperishable  pipe, 

"They  all  knew  his  verse.  1  never  gel 
Over  my  surprize  at  finding  that  all  soldiers 
read  \  erse,  and  most  of  them  write  it. 
Most  of  them  carry  a  little  notebook  in 
which  they  set  down  their  own  couplets  ami 
also  copy  oft'  any  poem  that  has  touched  or 
amused   them. 

"I  found  any  number  of  men  who  hail 
onlj  to  fish  about  iii  their  tattered  blouses 
to  bring  out  the  copy  of  a  poem  Kilmer 
wrote  in  memory  of  some  of  their  number 
who  were  killed  1>\  a  shell  in  March.  I 
made  my  own  OOpj  from  tin  grimy  pau'e- 
of  one  proffered  diary,  and  1  put  it  in  for 
you  to  see,  (ho  it  occurs  to  me  i(  may  have 
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Concrete  pavement  on  Janeszille  Road,  Milwaukee  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

In  Milwaukee,  milk  costs  1 1  cents  a  quart.  In  most  cities  it  is  13  cents 
or  more.  This  means  a  saving  in  the  annual  milk  bill  of  a  city  of 
450,000  people,  consuming  185,000  quarts  a  day,  of  over  $1,000,000. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  n  cent  milk  in  Milwaukee: 

(i)   Well  organized  distribution;  (2)  Ample  milk  supply;  (3)  LOW  COST  Of  HAULING. 

All  three  are  a  natural  sequence  of  an  excellent  system  ol  •  29  miles  of  concrete  highways 

leading  to  the  city.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  milk  supply  comes  in  b™  rail.  Most  of  it  is 
hauled  over  concrete  roads.  Not  only  have  these  roads  materially  lowered  \.u.c  cost  of  haul- 
ing milk,  to  market,  but  they  have  also  materially  extended  the  source  of  supply.  Plenty  of 
milk  is  made  available  at  a  low  price  to  the  consumer. 

Read  this  statement  recently  made  by  G.  R.  Rice,  Genl.  Mgr.  Milwaukee  Milk  Producers'  Assn.: 


'  There  was  a  time  when  15  cans  of  milk  made  a  good 
load  for  a  team  of  horses,  and  it  was  impossible  to  run  trucks. 
Now  milk  is  being  hauled  by  truck,  and  the  load  runs  from 
50  to  100  cans.  It  comes  in  daily  without  trouble  after  once 
getting  on  the  concrete  roads. 


The  output  of  milk  may  not  have  been  affected  by  the 
cement  roads,  but  the  cost  of  getting  it  in  is  much  less  and 
the  time  of  delivery  is  shortened;  consequently  the  milk  ar- 
rives in  much  better  condition,  and  the  loss  from  souring  is 
much  less." 


Also  this  by  John  Le  Feber,  Pres.  Gridley  Dairy  Co.,  the  largest  milk  concern  in  Milwaukee: 


Formerly  milk  was  drawn  in  by  horse  and  wagon.  Now 
it  comes  by  motor  truck,  which  would  be  impossible  over  the 
old  dirt  roads. 

I  can  not  say  exactly  how  much  less  per  can  the  price  is 
than  in  former  years.  Considering  the  enormous  increase  in 
all  hauling  costs,  it  is  at  least  25  per  cent.  Milk  hauled  by 
team  used  to  get  in  from  two  to  three  hours  later  than  it  does 
now  by  truck,  on  a  20-mile  haul.  This  in  itself  is  an  enor- 
mous saving.  In  hot  summer  months  and  in  cold  winter 
weather,  it  is  much  better  preserved  by  quick  delivery. 


Where  one  man  formerly  with  two  horses  (which  had  to 
be  changed  every  other  day)  hauled  about  40  cans  a  day, 
now  a  two-ton  truck  will  haul  about  100  eight-gallon  cans, 
making  two  trips  instead  of  one. 

Concrete  roads  have  encouraged  the  farmer  to  produce 
more  milk;  it  is  easier  for  him  to  haul  his  feed,  of  which  he 
usually  has  to  buy  a  lot  outside. 

I  can  not  see  a  larger  benefit  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
than  in  continuing  the  wonderful  work  it  has  already  done 
in  concreting  its  roads." 


HOW  MUCH  OF  YOUR  MILK  BILL  IS  FOR  BAD  ROADS?  itlwFr 

Our  Nezv  Bulletin,  61,  ivill  interest  you.    M^rite  our  nearest  District  Office  for  your  copy. 
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Welding  parts  of  airplane  mag- 
neto with  Lincoln  Are  Welder 
instead  of  riveting.  Faster  and 
gives  more  efficient  magneto. 
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Correcting  defects  in  cast  steel  army 
truck  wheels.  Lincoln  Arc  Welder*  in- 
creased output  20  per  cent. 
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Faster  Work  with  Iron  and  Steel 

The  safety  of  America — the  fate  of  the  world — depend 
on  more  work  and  faster  work  with  iron  and  steel.  At 
every  vital  point  in  America's  war  program,  this  work  is 
being  speeded  by  the  use  of  electric  arc  welding. 

Steel  output  is  being  increased  by  rapid  and  effective 
reoairs  to  the  rolling  mills  made  with  the  Lincoln  Arc  Welder. 

Ships  are  being  launched  faster  because  arc  welding  is 
replacing  slow,  awkward  and  expensive  riveting.  Railroads 
are  carrying  more  supplies  and  troops  because  Lincoln  Arc 
Welders  perform  in  one  day  locomotive  repairs  that  used  to 
take  a  week  or  more. 

Motor  trucks,  airplanes,  cannon,  shells,  are  all  being 
turned  out  in  mounting  numbers  because  the  Lincoln  Arc 
Welder  corrects  the  slightly  defective  castings  and  forgings 
that  would  otherwise  be  scrapped  and  made  over. 

At  the  very  battle-front,  a  battery  of  fifty-three  Lincoln 
Arc  Welders  will  soon  be  in  use  for  making  immediate 
repairs  to  damaged  equipment. 

If  you  do  any  work  where  iron  and  steel  pieces  must  be 
joined  or  where  breakage,  defects  or  wear  must  be  repaired, 
it  is  your  duty  to  the  nation  to  get  the  facts  about  electric 
arc  welding. 

Write  on  your  business  letterhead  and  we  will  send  you 
72-page  illustrated  data  book  on  Arc  Welding. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

New  York  City  Cleveland,      Ohio  Minneapolis 

Buffalo  Philadelphia 

Syracuse  Detroit  Charlotte,  N.C. 

Boston  Columbus  Toronto 

Chicago  Pittsburgh  Montreal 

Agencies  in  Other  Principal  Cities 
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been  published  in  the  States  long  since. 
You  will  see  that  there  is  a  refrain  which 
calls  for  bugle  notes,  and  I  am  told  that  at 
the  funeral  services,  where  the  lines  were 
first  read,  the  desperately  sad  notes  of 
'Taps'  sounded  faintly  from  a  distant 
grove  when  the  refrain  invoked  them. 
The  lines  were  read  by  Joyce's  own  be- 
loved Father  Duffy,  and  those  who  were 
there  told  me  the  tears  streamed  down  the 
face  of  every  boy  in  the  regiment.  They 
just  blubbered. 

"I  have  put  aside  among  my  papers  a 
detailed,  small-scale  map  which  shows  the 
Ourcq  battle-field  and  has  Kilmer's  grave 
marked  on  it.  Some  day,  when  I  may 
forward  such  a  document,  I  will  send  it  to 
you  and  you  can  send  it  to  Mrs.  Kilmer,  if 
you  think  it  would  please  her  to  have  it. 

"I  wish  I  could  reconstruct  for  you  that 
rain-swept  battle-field  as  I  saw  it.  After 
we  had  turned  our  backs  on  the  pitiful 
ruins  of  Seringes,  there  was  nothing  to 
remind  us  of  war  save  the  boom  of  the 
cannon  heard  faintly  from  the  direction 
of  the  Vesle  and  there  on  the  horizon  the 
sentinel  balloons  swaying  ever  so  slightly 
in  the  wind.  You  must  remember  that  all 
this  countryside  had  been  quite  outside  the 
blasting  path  of  the  armies  only  ten  weeks 
before,  so  that  only  its  villages  and  the 
forests  that  have  received  a  concentration 
from  the  big  guns  are  really  deeply  scarred. 
This  is  not  the  bleak,  blasted  heath  of 
such  a  veteran  front  as  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  but  rather  such  a  fair,  rolling 
country  as  our  own  BerKshires,  with  fields 
still  golden  with  unharvested  wheat.  For 
Kilmer's  grave  I  might  have  gathered 
poppies  from  the  field  or  an  armful  of  Queen 
Anne's  lace,  but  as  I  picked  my  way  ■ 
through  the  unspeakably  foul  and  battered 
streets  of  Seringes,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
crawl  over  the  shell-wrecked  churchyard 
wall  and  get  a  branch  from  the  cypress 
there. 

"Then,  when  I  found  the  grave,  I  say  I 
need  not  have  brought  anything,  so  elo- 
quent was  the  grave  itself  of  affection  in 
the  making  of  it.  The  sod  was  so  trim, 
the  green  cross  of  sod  across  its  surface 
shaped  and  patted  with  such  painstaking 
care.  It  was  marked,  of  course,  by  a 
wooden  cross,  and  on  this  was  written 
'Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer.'  Then,  after  his 
company  and  regiment  were  inscribed, 
there  was  just  the  line,  'Killed  in  Action — 
July  30,  1918.' 

"That's  all  there  is  to  my  story,  and  I 
have  sat  up  late  to  write  it  because,  while 
1  myself  did  not  know  Kilmer  well,  1  know 
there  were  many  in  the  shop  who  knew 
him  well  and  that  they  will  want  toknow." 

The  poem  by  Kilmer  mentioned  by  Air. 
Woollcott  is  in  the  September  number  of 
Scribner'8  Magazine,  and  is  as  follows: 

ROUGE  BOUQUET 

In  a  wood  they  call  the  Rouge  Bouquet 
There  is  a  new-made  grave  to-day, 
Built  by  never  a  spade  nor  pick 
Yet  covered  with  earth  ten  meters  thick. 
There  lie  many  fighting  men. 

Dead  in  l  heir  youthful  prime, 
Never  to  laugh  nor  Love  again 

Nor  taste  the  Summertime. 
For  Death  came  flying  through  the  air 
And  BtOpt  his  flight  at   the  dugout  stair. 
Touched  liis  prej   anil  left   them  there, 

( !laj  to  claj  . 

1 1,    bid  I  heir  bodies  stealthily 

In  the  soil  of  the  land  they  fOUghl   to  free 

And  lied  awaj . 
Now  over  the  grave,  abrupt  and  clear 

Three  \  olleys  ring; 
And  perhaps  their  hra\e  joung  spirits  hear 
The  bugle  sinn: 

"<  Jo  to  sleep  I 
( Jo  to  sleep] 


Slumber  well  where  the  shell  screamed  and  fell. 

Let  your  rifles  rest  on  the  muddy  floor. 

You  will  not  need  them  any  more. 

Danger's  past; 

Now  at  last, 

Go  to  sleep!" 

There  is  on  earth  no  worthier  grave 
To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
Than  this  place  of  pain  and  pride 
Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died. 
Never  fear  but  in  the  skies 

Saints  and  angels  stand 
Smiling  with  their  holy  eyes 

On  this  new-come  band. 
St.  Michael's  sword  darts  through  the  air 
And  touches  the  aureole  on  Ms  hair 
As  he  sees  them  stand  saluting  there, 

His  stalwart  sons; 
And  Patrick,  Brigid,  Columkill 
Rejoice  that  in  veins  of  warriors  still 

The  Gael's  blood  runs. 
And  up  to  Heaven's  doorway  floats, 

From  the  wood  called  Rouge  Bouquet, 
A  delicate  cloud  of  bugle  notes 

That  softly  say: 
"Farewell! 
Farewell ! 

Comrades  true,  born  anew,  peace  to  you! 
Your  souls  shall  be  where  the  heroes  are 
And  your  memory  shine  like  the  morning  star. 
Brave  and  dear, 
Shield  us  here. 
Farewell!" 


THE  WILD  ADVENTURE  OF  THE 

CZECHO-SLOVAK  RETREAT 

THROUGH  RUSSIA 


or    actively    hostile 
one    of    the    seven 


ROMANCE,  which  consists  mainly  in 
the  accomplishment  of  impossible 
things,  has  seldom  been  better  served  than 
in  the  retreat  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
through  Russia.  Before  the  Allies  finally 
decided  to  come  to  their  assistance,  the 
fantastic  army  of  former  prisoners  of  war 
had  pretty  well  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a 
retreat  as  difficult  as  that  historic  with- 
drawal from  Moscow,  which  is  ranked  as 
the  outstanding  failure  of  Napoleon.  How 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  in  rebellion  against 
their  own  tyrannical  Government  no  less 
than  against  the  Germanized  Bolsheviki, 
managed  to  get  arms  and  supplies,  how  they 
managed  to  march  thousands  of  miles 
through  a  passively 
country,  constitutes 
wonders  of  the  war. 

Captain  Vladimir  S.  Hurban,  an  officer 
in  that  part  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  force 
which  managed  to  reach  Vladivostok, 
lately  arrived  in  Washington  to  make  a 
report  to  Professor  Marsaryk,  eoinmander- 
iit-ehicf  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  and 
President  of  the  National  Council.  His 
story  of  the  retreat  is  published  by  the 
New  York  Globe.  It  begins  with  the 
formation  of  the  army,  surely  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  armies  in  history.  Cap- 
tain II  urban  says: 

"Our  army  in  Russia  was  organized  from 
Czeoho  and  Slovak  prisoners  of  war  under 
almost    insurmountable     difficulties.     We 

were  cooperating  with  the  Russian  Army, 
and  since  the  summer  of  1917  were  prac- 
tically the  only  army  on  the  Russian  front 
capable  of  any  military  action  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  In  July,  1017,  during 
the  first  revolutionary  offensive  under 
Kerensky  it  was  only  our  army  that  tvalh 
attacked  and  advanced. 

"When   the    Bolshevik   Soviet    Govern- 


ment signed  the  peace  treaty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  our  army,  about  50,000 
men,  was  in  the  Ukraine,  near  Kief.  The 
former  Ukrainian  Government,  to  escape 
the  Bolsheviki,  threw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  Germans  and  called  for  German 
help.  When  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies  began  their-advance  into  the  Ukraine 
the  position  of  dur  armjr  was  almost  des- 
perate. We  were  in  a  state  which  had 
concluded  peace,  into  which,  however,  the 
Germans  were  advancing  anu  occupying 
large  territories  without  resistance.  The 
Red  Guards  of  the  Soviets  did  not  represent 
any  real  military  power. 

"The  Germans  advanced  against  us  in 
overwhelming  numbers  and  there  was 
danger  that  we  would  be  surrounded. 
Emperor  Charles  sent  us  a  special  envoy 
with  the  promise  that  if  Ave  would  disarm 
we  would  be  amnestied  and  our  lands  would 
receive  autonomy.  We  answered  that  we 
would  not  negotiate  with  the  Austrian 
Emperor. 

"As  we  could  not  hold  a  front,  we  began 
a  retreat  to  the  east.  Already  then  in 
agreement  with  the  Allies  (our  army  had 
been  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Army  on  the  Western  Front,  and 
thus  allied  with  the  French  Army)  it  Avas 
decided  to  transport  our  army  oa  er  Siberia 
and  America  to  France.  We  began  the 
difficult  retreat  from  Kief.  The  Germans 
in  overAvhelming  force  were  trying  to 
preA^ent  our  escape.  About  a  hunched 
miles  behind  us  they  seized  the  important 
railroad  junction  at  Bachmac,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  pass  in  our  trains  on  our 
retreat  to  the  east. 

"When  we  arriA^ed  at  Bachmac  the  Ger- 
mans were  waiting  for  us.  There  began  a 
battle  lasting  four  days,  in  Avhich  they  Avere 
badly  defeated,  and  which  enabled  us  to 
get  our  trains  through.  The  commander  of 
the  "German  detachment  offered  us  a  forty- 
eight  hours'  truce,  A\rhich  we  accepted, 
for  our  duty  was  to  leaAe  the  Ukraine; 
but  the  truce  was  canceled  by  the  German 
chief  commander,  Linsingen,  but  too  late; 
our  trains  had  already  got  awajr.  We  lost 
altogether  about  600  men,  Avhile  Ave  buried 
2,000  Germans  in  one  day." 

But  this  successful  parting  encounter 
Avith  the  Germans,  Avhich  assured  their  es- 
cape from  the  Ukraine,  was  the  beginning 
rather  than  the  end  of  their  troubles. 
Trouble  soon  developed  Avith  the  Bolshe- 
viki, concerning  Avhom  Captain  Hurban 
remarks : 

"We  refrained  from  meddling  with 
Russian  internal  affairs,  and  we  tried  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Bolshevik 
Government  with  respect  to  our  depar- 
ture or  passage  through  Russia.  But  al- 
ready signs  were  visible  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki—either  under  German  influence 
or  because  we  then  represented  the  only 
real  power  in  Russia  would  try  to  put 
obstacles  in  our  way.  It  would  have 
sufficed  to  order  one  of  our  regiments  (our 
army  was  then  in  March,  near  Moscow) 
to  take  Moscow,  and  in  half  a  day  there 
would  have  been  no  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment. Altho  we  could  not  sympathize 
with  the  Bolshevik  Government,  we.  as 
quests,  refrained  from  all  action  against  it, 
and  remained  absolutely  loyal  to  it. 

"To  prove  indisputably  our  loyalty  we 
turned  over  to  the  Bolsheviki  everything, 
all  our  arms,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rifles,  which  we  kept  for  our,  so  to  say, 
persona]  safety  (ten  rifles  for  each  loo  men 
The  equipment  we  turned  over  to  the 
Bolsheviki,    including   arms,    horses,   auto- 
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Pef  lection  of  the  supporting 
JDar  is  the  chief  cause  of  I 
£lass  breakage  in  skylights 

.Aspromet  Qldzini  Cbnslradioii 

^■3*  (Formerly  Waugh  Glazing) 

carries  practical  assurance  against  glass  breakage 
because  the  Aspromet  Bar  cannot  deflect.  Its  rolled 
steel  beam  is. designed  to  safely  carry  the  total  live  and 
dead  loads. 

To  make  Aspromet  Glazing  per manen t  and  eliminate 
upkeep  cost,  APM  rust-proof  protection  is  applied  to 
this  supporting  bar  as  well  as  all  other  metal  parts.  They 
do  not  even  require  painting,  for  APM  protects  them 
completely  from  the  weather,  corrosive  vapors  and  chem- 
ical fumes  that  would  quickly  destroy  unprotected  steel. 

Booklet  112  describes  Aspromet  Glazing  and  its  applica- 
tion to  industrial  plants  and  public  institutions  through- 
out the  country.     Write  for  a  copy. 

Aspiomel0W)fioinpaaw 

V/pitbibur&iN^Li^(sii  w..j  a.)Xu.SA. J 

Established  1905.     Formerly  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co. 


Laying  the  Asphaltic  Cushion  upon  which  glass 
rests.  This  forms' a  permanent,  resilient  bed 
which  also  prevents  glass  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  metal. 


Applying  the  corrosion-proof  Asbestos  Protected 
Metal  Cap  and  Asphaltic  Cap  Filler  which  adhere 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  absolutely  pre- 
vents leakage. 
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mobiles,  airplanes,  etc.,  was  worth  more 
than  1,000,000,000  rubles,  and  it  was 
legally  in  our  possession,  for  we  took  it 
away  from  the  Germans,  to  whom  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  fleeing  Bolsheviki. 
This  transfer  of  the  equipment  was,  of 
course,  preceded  by  an  agreement  made 
between  us  and  the  Moscow  Government, 
b3r  which  we  were  guaranteed  unmolested 
passage  through  Siberia,  to  which  the 
Government  pledged  to  give  its  uncondi- 
tional support. 

"The  Germans  were  uneasy  about  our 
movement.  To-day  we  have  documen- 
tary evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  March  the 
Germans  considered  our  progress  as  a  naive 
adventure,  which  soon  would  end  in  failure. 
When  they  saw,  however,  that  the  'impos- 
sibility,' as  they  called  it,  was  becoming  a 
reality,  they  began  to  do  their  best  to 
frustrate  our  efforts,  and  organized  an  army 
against  us.  As  I  had  said,  the  Bolsheviki, 
tho  not  exceptionally  friendly  to  us, 
restrained  so  far  from  all  direct  action 
against  us.  Their  only  desire  in  that 
respect,  to  which  they  devoted  much 
money,  was  to  persuade  our  volunteers  to 
join  their  Red  Guard.  We  did  practically 
nothing  to  oppose  it,  but  we  knew  our  men. 
Our  people  are  too  well  educated  politically 
in  every  other  way  to  be  carried  away  by 
methods  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

"More  dangerous  was  the  work  of  Ger- 
man agents  who,  under  the  mask  of  inter- 
nationalism, found  their  way  into  the 
Soviets.  "In  every  Soviet  there  was  a 
German  who  exercized  a  great  influence 
over  all  its  members. 

"Soon  there  came  the  news  that  the 
German  and  Magyar  prisoners  of  war  were 
organizing  in  Siberia  and  were  being  armed 
by  the  Bolsheviki  under  the  pretense  that 
they  were  going  to  fight  against  'world 
imperialism.'  We  have  proved  now  that 
the  Germans  were  planning  to  provoke  our 
conflict  with  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  destro3r 
us  piecemeal  with  the  aid  of  the  armed 
prisoners  of  Avar. 

"Under  such  circumstances  we  began  our 
pilgrimage  east.  I  was  in  the  first  train 
(there  were  then  eighty  trains  of  us),  which 
was  to  prepare  the  way.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  kept  our  word,  that  we 
surrendered  all  arms  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  necessary,  our  progress  was  hin- 
dered, and  unending  negotiations  had  to 
be  repeated  in  every  seat  of  a  local  Soviet. 
After  fifty-seven  daj's  of  such  tiresome 
travel  our  first  train  arrived  in  Vladivostok, 
where  we  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  Allied  units  stationed  there." 

Then  began  a  series  of  interferences  on 
the  part  of  the  Bolsheviki,  evidently  under 
pressure  by  German  influences.  The  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences  to  which  the  re- 
treating troops  were  subjected  can  no 
longer  be  laid  to  accident  or  ignorance, 
declares  Captain  1 1  urban,  lie  makes 
specific  accusations: 

"The  trains  were  stopt  at  different  sta- 
tions so  that  they  finally  were  separated  by 
a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles  from  one 
another.  Provoking  incidents  of  all  kinds 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  arming  of 
the  German  and  Magyar  prisoners  was 
begun  on  a  large  scale.  One  of  the  orders 
of  Tchitcherin,  the  Bolshevik  Foreign 
Minister,  reads:  'Dispatch  all  German 
and  Magyar  prisoners  out  of  Siberia; 
stop  the  Czecho-Slovaks.'  Three  members 
of  our  National  Council  who  were  sent  to 
Moscow  for  an  explanation  of  the  stopping 
of  our  trains  were  arrested.  At  the  same 
time  our  trains  were  attacked  in  different 


stations  by  the  Soviet  troops,  formed 
mostly  of  German  and  Magyar  prisoner. 

"I  will  recall  the  Irkutsk  incident.  Our 
train — about  400  men,  armed  with  ten 
rifles  and  twenty  hand-grenades — was  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  thousand  Red  Guards 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  cannon. 
Their  commander  gave  our  men  ten  min- 
utes to  surrender  their  arms  or  be  shot. 
According  to  their  habit,  ours  began  nego- 
tiations. Suddenly  there  was  heard  the 
German  command  '  ScJdcssen!'  and  the  Red 
Guards  began  firing  at  the  train.  Our 
men  jumped  off  the  train  and  in  five 
minutes  all  the  machine  guns  were  in  their 
possession,  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  dis- 
armed, and  all  the  Germans  and  Magyars 
done  away  with. 

The  Siberian  Government,  which  resides 
in  Irkutsk  and  which,  as  it  appeared  later, 
ordered  this  attack,  can  thank  only  the 
intervention  of  the  American  and  French 
consuls  that  it  was  not  destroyed  by  our 
rightly  embittered  volunteers. 

' '  To  what  extremes  our  loyalty  was  carried 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  altho  prefidi- 
ously  attacked,  and  altho  we  disarmed  the 
Red  Guard  in  Irkutsk,  we  still  began  new 
negotiations,  with  the  result  that  we  sur- 
rendered all  our  arms  on  the  condition  that 
all  German  and  Magyar  prisoners  would  be 
disarmed  and  disbanded  and  that  we  would 
be  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested.  The 
Siberian  Government  guaranteed  us  unmo- 
lested passage,  and,  taught  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  it  was  dangerous  to  attack 
even  unarmed  Czecho-Slovaks,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  Vladivostok.  True,  this  concerned 
only  the  trains  in  the  vicinity  of  Irkutsk; 
the  trains  west  of  Irkutsk  were,  under  the 
orders  of  Moscow,  attacked  in  the  same 
manner,  but  always  with  the  same  result; 
everywhere  the  Bolsheviki  were  disarmed. 

"The  arrest  of  the  members  of  our 
National  Council  took  place  immediately 
before  these  treacherous  attacks.  Then 
thousands  of  armed  Germans  and  Magyars 
in  the  vicinity  of  Omsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  and 
Chita  forced  our  army  between  Volga  and 
Irkutsk  to  take  the  Siberian  administration 
into  their  hands  (toward  the  end  of  June). 
But  even  at  this  stage  we  were  trying  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Moscow.  But 
Moscow— -4.e.,  Lenine  and  Trotzky — pro- 
claimed us  murderers  and  began  mobiliza- 
tion against  us.  Under  these  circum- 
stances our  troops  were  forced  to  take 
possession  of  the  bridges  over  the  Volga. 

"I  must  mention  the  fact  that  our  de- 
fense which,  as  said,  was  necessitated  by 
treacherous  attacks  and  everywhere  re- 
sulted in  the  disarmament  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki, was  joyfully  greeted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Russian  population.  Anti-Bolshe- 
viki  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
overthrew  the  Sonets.  We  did  not  inter- 
fere with  their  internal  affairs,  even  after 
the  open  conflict.  We  only  disarmed  those 
who  attacked  us,  to  make  repetition  of 
at  lacks  impossible. 

"The  Germans  were  trying  to  spread 
rumors  that  our  volunteers  committed 
brutalities  during  these  battles.  That  is 
not  true.  The  facts  are  Russian  Bolshe- 
viki, taken  by  our  troops,  were  disarmed 
and  sent  home,  but  the  Magyars  and  Ger- 
man prisoners,  taken  with  arms  in  hand, 
were  killed.  That  was  made  known  to 
I  hem  beforehand.     The  Austrians  hanged 

all  our  wounded  whom  I  hey  captured  on  t  he 
Italian  front,  and  they  attacked  one  of  our 
trains  of  wounded  in  Siberia.  Four  years 
of  a  struggle  for  life  have  taught  us  to  be 
on  guard. 

"We  did  no  harm  to  German  or  Magyar 
prisoners  who  did  not  oppose  us,  altho 
they  were  our  enemies;  we  could  ha\e  killed 


thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  but  we 
allowed  them  to  leave  Siberia  in  peace,  if 
they  desired  to  go  home.  When,  however, 
they  treacherously  attacked  us,  they  were 
of  necessity  made  harmless.  We  made  an 
official  announcement  that  every  German 
and  Magyar  caught  by  us  with  arms  in 
hand  would  be  given  no  quarter.  On  the 
contrary,  we  could  cite  many  instances  of 
unprecedented  brutalities  committed  on 
our  wounded  by  the  German,  and  especially 
Magyar,  prisoners. 

"In  Siberia  there  are  to-day  some  hun- 
dred thousand  German  and  Magyar 
prisoners,  a  great  number  of  whom  are 
armed.  It  is  these  men  who  offer  con- 
siderable resistance  to  our  army — the 
Russian  Bolsheviki  surrender  after  the 
first  shot. 

"The  Allies,  knowing  the  psychology  of 
Russia  to-day,  and  knowing  the  real 
strength  of  Russia,  will  extend  their  help  in 
the  proper  manner.  I  think  that  our  army 
can  be  of  great  assistance  in  this  task;  all 
of  our  boys  have  learned  Russian  in  the 
four  years  of  war,  and  know  how  to  treat 
the  people.  They  know  the  Russian 
people  and  Russian  situation,  and  they 
desire  only  the  good  of  Russia.  It  was  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  who  were  always  accused  of 
exaggerated  Russophilism  by  the  Germans 
and  Magyars,  and  it  is  the  irony  of  fate 
that  we  had  to  suffer  so  much  in  Russia. 
We  hope  and  desire  that  our  sacrifices 
be  not  offered  in  vain." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


A  BLOOD  -  AND  -  THUNDER  novelist 
might  have  told  the  following  story 
with  more  frills  and  thrills,  but  he  could 
hardly  have  made  it  more  real.  The 
incident  has  figured  in  cable  reports, 
which  told  briefly  how  two  colored  boys 
from  Albany,  New  York,  had  held  an 
American  outpost  position  against  a 
small  German  army,  accounting  for  some 
dozens  of  the  enemy,  and  receiving  there- 
for French  and  American  decorations. 

Corp.  J.  Rush  Norwood,  of  Sylvia, 
Kansas,  met  the  hero  of  that  incident, 
Corp.  Henry  Johnson,  and  wrote  home 
Johnson's  account  of  the  fight,  in  the 
colored  soldier's  own  words. 

Corporal  Norwood's  letter  appears  in 
the  Hutchinson  (Kansas)  News,  from 
which  we  quote: 

Corp.  Henry  Johnson  himself,  who  is 
convalescing  at  a  near-by  base  hospital, 
rather  unexpectedly  dropt  in  at  the 
Field  Headquarters  of  the  Pres-  Section 
here  and  very  willingly  gave  a  vivid  and 
awesome  story  of  the  event.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  offer  it  to  you  as  I  heard  it. 
Quite  contrary  to  the  well-known  news- 
paper phrase,  "told  his  story  blushing  and 
stammering  as  a  schoolgirl,"  Johnson  gave 
a  rapid  and  vivid  story,  inserting  all 
gestures  of  the  fray. 

"Yessah,  ma  name's  Johnson.  Dis  is 
Johnson,  what's  left  of  'im. 

"Yah  must  a  read  all  about  Johnson 
and  Robinson,  shurei  yau  did,  it  was  in 
all  de  papers, 

"Dere's  a  silver  plate  right  dere  (point- 
ing to  his  left  foot  i,  yessir,  right  dere,  they 
pushed  a  haynet  through  ma  laig  an'  shot 
me  in  de  right  arm.  Da>  waul  to  send 
me  home  but  Ah  ain't  goin'  home.  Ah 
gonna    stay    here    till    ma    company    got  - 
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DRIVEN  PULLEY 
HORIZONTAL 


Regrinder  Drive 

CARDIFF  GYPSUM  PLASTER  CO. 

FT  DODGE.  IA. 


OUTLINE  OF  REGRINDER  DRIVE 

Max. H.Peach  regrinder  35  H. P. 
Speed  2550  F.P.M. 
Pulley  face  l2/2"wide 

Specified- BLUE  STREAK 

8"- 6  ply 


Copyright  1918,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


That  Regrinder  Drive — and  the  G.T.  M. 


The  basic  industries,  those  converting  essential  raw 
materials  for  commercial  uses,  find  belts  of  all  sorts 
a  heavy  item  in  costs.  Whether  they  work  with  metal 
ores  or  wood,  with  wool  or  clay,  with  sugar  cane  or 
stone,  their  transmission  cost  is  high — and  there  is 
always  some  one  drive  that  fairly  devours  belts.  The 
crushed  stone  industries — ■  cement,  crushed  rock, 
brick  and  gypsum  —  have  the  belt-eating  regrinder 
drive.  The  conditions  surrounding  it  vary  with  the 
plant,  but  they  are  always  destructive  enough  to 
jump  production  costs. 

Out  in  Iowa  the  Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster  Company 
tried  on  it  every  kind  of  belt  they  could  buy.  None 
lasted  long;  all  stretched,  slipped,  and  required  re- 
pairs that  wasted  the  time  of  men  and  machines. 
One  day  a  G.T.  M.  —  Goodyear  Technical  Man  — 
called  on  them.  They  asked  him  the  price  per  foot 
of  a  Goodyear  Belt  for  the  regrinder.  The  G.  T.  M. 
— our  Mr.  Russel — -told  them  that  no  G.T.  M.  sold 
belts  that  way — that  if  Goodyear  Technical  Men 
were  only  talking  price  lists,  it  would  be  better  to 
send  out  monthly  phonograph  records  to  reel  off 
quotations.  Then  he  told  them  about  the  Goodyear 
plan  of  Plant  Analysis,  of  analyzing  the  conditions 
surrounding  each  drive  and  prescribing  the  proper 
Goodyear  Belt  to  fit.  They  were  interested  —  and 
took  him  to  the  regrinder  drive. 


The  G.  T.  M.  noted  that  a  60-inch  vertical  pulley  drove 
a  horizontal  one  of  27  inches — that  the  pulley  faces 
were  \2/4  inches  wide — that  the  distance  between 
centers  was  25  feet  3  inches — that  there  was  a  20-inch 
idler — that  the  maximum  horsepower  was  35 —  the 
belt  speed  2550  feet  per  minute  —  and  the  load  ex- 
tremely variable.  He  prescribed  the  Goodyear  Belt 
made  for  just  such  service — an  8-inch  6-ply  Blue  Streak. 

The  belt  arrived  soon  and  was  put  to  work.  It  was 
amazingly  successful.  Aftertwoandahalfyearsof  serv- 
ice it  was  still  running,  and  had  never  stretched,  slip- 
ped or  required  attention  of  any  sort.  Other  belts  had 
given  out  in  a  fewmonths.  As  soon  as  it  had  run  longer 
than  any  other  belt,  the  G.T.  M.  was  asked  to  analyze 
every  drive  in  the  plant  and  prescribe  the  proper  belt. 

He  did  it  and  his  prescriptions  are  being  followed. 
All  of  them  show  a  real  saving  over  former  installa- 
tions. The  experience  of  the  Cardiff  Gypsum  Plaster 
Company  with  Goodyear  Belts  and  the  G.  T.  M.  is 
similar  to  that  of  thousands  of  others  in  every 
national  industry.  If  you  have  a  troublesome  belt 
devourer  in  your  mill,  factory  or  mine,  send  for  a 
G.  T.  M.  His  service  is  free  —  for  our  reward  comes 
in  the  increasing  orders  for  the  belts  he  prescribes. 

THE  GOODYEARTlRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


BELTING   «    PACKING 


HOSE • VALVES 


AKRON 
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FERTILIZER 

Two  big  factors  in  modern  warfare  are  food 
and  munitions.  The  same  material  that  helps 
enrich  the  soil  of  the  wheat-fields  of  America 
also  goes  into  the  making  of  the  powder  that 
explodes  a  shell  on  the  battle-fields  of  Flanders. 
This  material  is  Sulphuric  Acid — a  chemical  of 
such  far-reaching  importance  that  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  would  seriously  affect  practically 
every  industry  in  the  land. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  been 
making  Sulphuric  Acid  for  many  years.  The 
same  experience,  equipment  and  manufactur- 
ing skill  that  govern  the  manufacture  of  its 
other  products  are  behind  this  activity  also. 
The  Company's  sources  of  supply,  its  facilities 
and  its  organization  are  such  that  it  is  able  to 
supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  products 
of  recognized  worth. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company.  1111  Marquette  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone, 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates, 

Zinc  Dust  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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home.     I'm  a  good  a  man  as  any  of  'em. 
Dose  Germans  can't  fight. 

"'Twas  a  cloudy  an  rainy  night  and 
me  and  ma  pardner  was  at  this  here 
outpost.  Bout  two  in  da  mornin'  we 
sees  a  bunch  a  Germans  comin'  at  us. 
Ah  figured  maself  as  good  a  man  as  any  of 
em  an  Ah  says  to  ma  pardner,  We's  going 
to  stick  right  here."  He  says,  "  I'm  with 
yah  to  de  end."  So  stead  of  treating: to 
our  lines  we  cut  loose  grenades  and  fired 
way  all  our  ammunishion.  Robinson  was 
wounded  in  da  laig  at  de  start  and  fell  to 
de  ground  still  throwing  de  grenades  at  de 
Huns.  Two  of  'em  tried  to  carry  way  ma 
pardner  on  a  stretcher.  Ah  took  ma  rifle, 
a  French  gun,  just  like  dis,  and  hit  a  Dude 
right  on  de  haid  and  broke  the  rifle  right 
here. 

"Ah  went  after  de  Dudes  carryin'  way 
ma  pardner.  Ah  reached  for  ma  bowie 
(trench  knife),  and  hit  one  feller  right  in  de 
haid.  I  pulled  it  out  and  bout  faced  all 
round  and  give  it  to  nudder  in  the  guts. 

I  took  my  pardner  way  from  'em  and 
brought  'em  back  to  de  post.  Den  one  of 
de  Dudes  comes  at  ma  hollering  "  Kumrad." 
Kumrad,  you  say,  I'm  Kumrad  all  right. 
Ah'll  show  ye  Kumrad.  Yessah,  and  den 
de  Germans,  what  was  lef  of  em,  beat  it. 
I  bandaged  ma  pardner  with  me  first-aid 
kit. 

"Den    de    lootenant    comes   runnin'    in 
an  says,  'Johnson,  what's  happened." 
"I  says,  'It's  all  over,  lootenant.' 
"Ah    had    sixteen    automatics    and    mo 
stuff  piled  in  front  of  ma. 

"I  says,  'Go  out  dere  an  count  dose 
Dudes." 

"The  lootenant   takes  his  pocket   light 
an'  looks  over  the  ground  and  comes  back. 
"For    heaven's    sake,    Johnson,    there's 
twenty-four  of  'em!" 

"Yessah,  and  if   dey  hadn't  a  got   ma 
pardner  here,  dey  would  a  been  a  lot  mo. 
"The  lootenant  says,  'Johnson,  are  you 
hurt?' 

"Ah  says,  'no.  sah.' 

"'Yes,  you  is,'  he  says,  'look,  youse  all 
bloody.' 

"Oh,  I  says,  dat's  from  de  Dudes. 
"Yessah,  I  figured  maself  as  good  a  man 
as  any  of  dem  and  if  dey  hadn't  got  ma 
pardner  we'd  a  cleaned  up." 

At  this  point  one  of  the  listeners  in- 
quired: 

"Johnson,  where  are  you  from?" 
"I'm  from  Albany,  sah." 
"I'm  from  Albany,  too,"  was  the  reply. 
"Yah  ought    to  know  me.     I'm  Henry 
Johnson,    the    bey   who   used    to   drive   a 

horse  for  Hartman's  on      Stre<  fc." 

This  ended  the  dramatic  offering  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  warmly  congratulated 
by  his  attentive  audience. 

Daily  as  Corporal  Johnson  strolls  the 
streets  of  the  village  on  his  convalescent 
limp  he  is  stopt  by  both  French  and 
Americans  who  congratulate  him  and  in- 
quire as  to  his  heroic  deed.  He  is  becom- 
ing a  popular  character  about  the  place 
and  many  await  the  appearance  of  his 
partner,  Robinson,  to  see  the  pair  which 
scored  such  an  extraordinary  win  against 
heavy  German  odds. 


»  Some  of  the  experiences  of  a  Ued-Cross 
worker  near  tin-  tiring-lines  appear  in  tho 
following  Letter  from  Mrs.  Laura  Forest, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  published  in  tho 
Cincinnati  Times-Star.  Further  evidence 
is  offered  of  the  cold-blooded  bombing  of 
hospitals  by  German  airplani 

Mrs.    Forest    writes   .>t'    her   arrival   at 
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Epernay,  in  response  to  ;t  hurry  call  for 

workers: 

"  We  bad  no  idea  w  bere  Red-(  Jrosa  bead- 
quarters  could  be,  where  we  were  expected 
to  go,  or  u  hat  we  were  expected  to  do,  and 
we  decided  to  go  to  the  Hdpital  d'Evacua- 

linii,  as  probably  the  most  unhappy  place 
anywhere  near.  It  was,  and  there  we 
found  the  Red-Cross  men  hard  at  work 
and,  with  hardly  an  exchange  of  words,  we 
joined  them. 

"An  evacuation  hospital  is  a  collection 
of  portable  houses  that  can  be  moved,  if 
accessary,  on  short  notice  and  is  supposed 
to  operate  and  dress  wounds  so  that 
men  may  be  moved  to  hospitals  farther 
back  and  out  of  danger  of  being  shelled. 
This  particular  offensive,  as  you  have 
read,  came  as  a  surprize  and  found  the 
hospital  without  a  working  force  of  doctors 
or  nurses.  That  night  four  thousand  men 
were  brought  in  for  first  attention.  There 
were  men  shrieking  with  pain  and  men  who 
shut  lips  tight  and  made  not  a  sound. 
There  were  legless  men  and  armless  men 
and  men  whose  abdomens  had  been  shot 
away,  and  men  with  hardly  a  feature  of 
their  faces  left — every  kind  of  a  wound 
that  warfare  can  produce.  Every  inch  of 
space  had  its  stretcher — outside  as  well  as 
inside  of  the  building.  There  were  men 
crying  for  water  and  many  of  these  might 
not  have  it,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
wounds.  There  were  boys  who  cried  for 
their  mothers  and  boys  who  died  while 
you  tried  to  comfort  them.  And  always 
there  was  a. long,  long  line  of  ambulances 
waiting  to  be  unloaded.  I  will  never 
forget  what  I  saw  during  those  nights,  but 
1  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  about  it  now — - 
not  even  of  the  Boche  wounded  who  were 
brought  in  and  Avhom  we  had  to  serve  with 
the  rest.  During  the  day  we  took  three 
hours'  sleep  and  were  back  again  for  another 
twenty  hours;  for,  while  these  men  had 
been  sent  on,  there  were  just  as  many 
more,  and  that  has  been  going  on  until 
to-day. 

"Xow,  because  of  the  German  ad- 
vance, the  hospital  is  evacuated  and 
one  is  established  farther  back.  Miss 
Farwell,  one  of  the  girls,  has  gone  on  to 
that,  while  Miss  Hooker  and  I,  with  the 
Red-Cross  men,  are  still  in  Epernay,  for 
there  are  refugees  from  Reims  and 
Dormans  and  other  places  near  the  line 
that  must  be  brought  into  safety  and  cared 
for. 

"You  have  heard  and  read  of  the  bom- 
barding of  Paris  by  long-range  guns,  and 
of  the  air-raids  by  planes  at  night  and  I 
was  there  during  many  attempts  to  ter- 
rorize the  city.  This  past  week  I  have 
seen  real  air-raids  and  real  bombardments, 
and  all  that  I  have  known  of  the  war 
until  now  dwindles  to  a  piu-point  of 
unimportance.  After  two  nights  at  the 
hospital  I  had  just  gone  to  bed  about 
1  o'clock,  when  there  came  the  purring  of 
German  planes,  and,  immediately,  the 
answering  thunder  of  French  cannons. 
The  hills  about  Epernay  are  crowned  with 
these  cannons,  always  ready  for  action. 
Boom!  and  the  bed  under  me  shook! 
and  boom,  boom  on  all  sides  at  once,  with 
the  different  sound  of  bursting  bombs 
from  the  planes.  They  were  searching, 
those  products  of  German  efficiency,  for 
the  stretchers  where  boys  lay  quivering 
with  pain,  suffering  for  water,  and  think- 
ing a  lot  about  their  mothers  at  home. 
The  rest  of  the  night  1  spent  between  my 
bedroom  and  the  hotel  abri,  as  there  were 
fiveattacks  before  morning.  Several  houses 
were  hit  by  the  bombs  and  slid  their 
stone>  and  contents  over  the  walks  and 
into  the  streets  and  twenty-seven  people, 


Where  science  found  the  way 
to  heal  tender,  spongy  gums 


Soft,  spongy  or  receding  gums 
that  are  tender  and  bleed  easily 
are  the  symptoms  which  indicate 
pyorrhea — one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal mouth  ailments. 

Pyorrhea  (Riggs  Disease)  de- 
stroys the  gum  tissues  and  at- 
tacks the  bony  sockets  which 
hold  the  teeth.  They  loosen  and 
eventually  fall  out.  The  pus- 
producing  bacteria  from  pyor- 
rhea-affected  gums  often  under- 
mine the  general  health. 

In  1908  the  Pyorrhocide 
Clinic — the  first  and  only  insti- 
tution devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  pyorrhea — was  estab- 
lished. Dental  specialists  and 
scientific  investigators,  associated 
with  the  clinic,  devoted  their 
energies  solely  to  studying  the 
causes  and  effects'of  pyorrhea,  to 
develop  a  scientific  treatment, 
and  to  find  means  of  prevention. 

Years  of  research  and  clinical 
tests  demonstrated  that  one  of 
the   most  effective   mediums  for 


home  use  in  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  pyorrhea  is  Pyor- 
rhocide Powder.  As  a  result  of 
the  Clinic' sdiscoveries  and  meth- 
ods which  have  been  given  to 
the  entire  dental  profession, 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  today  is 
prescribed  by  thousands  of  lead- 
ing dentists  for  preventing,  as  well 
as  for  correcting,  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  gums. 

Unlike  dentifrices  which  are 
simply  the  product  of  a  chemist's 
laboratory,  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
was  scientifically  developed  and 
tested.  It  is  not  merely  a  cleanser 
and  polisher  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency— it  is  a  repairer  of  broken 
down  and  diseased  gum  tissues. 
It  tends  to  make  soft,  spongy 
gums  firm  and  hard;  it  checks 
receding  and  heals  bleeding 
gums;  retards  tartar  formation 
— the  principal  cause  of  painful 
gums  and  pyorrhea. 

If  you  have  any  symptoms  of 
pyorrhea,  do  not  delay  the  use  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder. 


Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  quick  and  certain  in  its  action.  We  would 
like  to  send  you,  without  charge,  a  sample  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
to  try.  Use  it.  Note  how  cool  and  soothed  your  gums  feel — ■ 
and  how  long  that  feeling  lasts.  This  sample  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  the  regular  use  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder  will  accomplish. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a  dollar 
package  contains  six  months'  supply.  For  sale  by 
all    good    drug    stores    and    dental    supply    houses. 

THE  DENTINOL  &  PYORRHOCIDE  COM  PAN  V,   Inc. 
1476    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Sold  for  years  exclu- 
sively upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  dental 
profession.  Effective  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of 
pyorrhea  but  also  in  its 
prevention,  when  used 
regularly  as  a  dentifrice. 


Y0RRHOC1DF 

POWDER        ^ 

(ANTISEPTIC) 
MEDiCATED  DENTIFRICC 

N  AHO  fRC*  I 

PYORRHEA 

SOFT-BLEEDING-SPONGY 
RECEDING  GUMS 


rOB  PROMOTION  AMO  MAINTENA     C 

TOOTH  GUM  MM  MOUTH  HEALTH 
Price  One  Dollar 

Tp£.  DENtINq, 
8.  PYORRHOCIDE  CO 


Send  for  Free  Sample 
and   Booklet 

Upon  request  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  of 
Pyorrhocide  Powder,  to- 
gether with  our  educa- 
tional booklet  on  the 
causes,  effects,  treat- 
ment and  prevention 
of  pyorrhea. 
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iij~he  next  sJep  in  the  interior  finishing  was  the  fitting  in  of  mouldings 
baseboard  and  doorframes.  Q-All  of  this  material  is  of 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

(House  Beautiful  for  June,  page  21) 

In  the  selection  of  this  time -tried  interior  trim  for  the 
Houst'BeauiiJul  house  juft  completed  at  We&  Newton, Mass., 
the  builders  anticipated  three  major  home-building  require- 
ments— moderate  cost — unlimited  choice  in  Gained  or  enameled 
treatment — permanent  satisfaction. 

\bu,  Mr.  Homebuilder,  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  study  the 
why  and  how  of  this  choice,  which  is  fully  explained  in  our  new 
folio  of  attractive  homes.  A  copy,  together  with  finished  samples, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  Trade  Marked  and  Sold  by  Dealers  Eaft  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

921  'Boyle  Building 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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A\o<tutiful 


birch 


"Beautiful  Birch 
for  Beautiful  Woodwork' 


This  IS  home! 

"Home"  is  not  just  a  house.    It  is  your 
state  of  mind  when  surrounded  by  your 

lovod  ones  amid  the  results  of  your 
own  good  taste  and  good  Judgment. 

Good  taste  desires  "Beautiful  birch 
for  the  big"  things— wood  work, doors, 
floors  and  furniture.   Good  judgment 
insists  on  having  birch  because  it  ma) 

t>e  finished  in  any  st  \  le.  is  very  hard  and 
durahleand  reasonable  indeed  in  price. 

You  would  not  think  (note,  would  you?) 
of  biiilditifi   without  the.  /•><•«  birch  hi>oh. 

NORTHERN    HEMLOCK    AND    HARDWOOD 

M  AN!  FACTU  RERS'    ASSOC  I ATION 

212  F.  R.  A.  Buil<li.i« 


we  were  told,  were  killed.  The  Germans 
did  not  find  the  hospital  and  most  of  the 
people  were  hidden  in  caves  and  abris. 
There  were  only  two  nights  while  we  were 
in  Epernay  when  there  were  no  raids  by 
airplanes. 

"We  had  seen  all  of  this  and  were  to 
see  more — the  bringing  down  of  a  German 
plane.  It  was  just  after  breakfast  on 
Sunday  when  the  guns  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  plane  and  we  crowded 
around  the  big  doors  of  our  hotel  and 
watched  what  we  thought  was  a  successful 
carrying  out  of  a  dangerous  move,  the 
sudden  dropping  down  of  the  plane 
through  the  area  of  bursting  shells  and 
out  of  reach  of  the  guns.  Right  over  the 
buildings  he  came,  raking  the  streets  with 
machine-gun  fire — and  then  came  a  burst 
of  joy  from  the  throats  of  our  people,  such 
as  is  seldom  heard:  lIl  est  tombe,  il  est 
tombe'  (he  is  falling)!  When  I  found  my- 
self I  was  running  with  the  men  and  women 
and.  children  of  Epernay,  and  with  them 
I  kept  on  running  until  the  fallen  plane  was 
in  sight.  Wounded  as  the  aviator  was,  he  • 
turned  his  machine  gun  on  the  crowd  and 
fired,  killing  a  woman  and  a  child.  And 
still  the  people  ran  on  and  found  him  and 
only  the  arrival  of  a  motor  with  the  police 
let  him  live  as  long  as  he  did.  He  died 
within  a  few  hours.  The  second  man  was 
buried  under  the  machine  and  the  crowd 
was  Avell  dispersed  before  he  was  brought 
out,  badly  wounded,  and  carried  away. 
1  never  heard  whether  he  lived  or  died. 

' '  Two  or  three  days  later  it  was  thought 
best  to  evacuate  the  town  and  we  came 
on  to  Chalons-sur-Marne — a  town  that 
was  badly  shelled  about  six  weeks  ago  but 
at  present  is  quite  tranquil.  For  the  time 
being  there  is  little  to  do.  We  sleep,  all 
of  us,  more  than  is  natural  and  wonder 
why  we  feel  so  absolutely  good  for  nothing. 
But,  like  war-horses,  at  the  sound  of  a  gun 
we  prick  up  our  ears  and  are  ready  for 
action." 


In  the  face  of  reports  of  the  brutalizing 
effects  of  war  on  the  souls,  no  less  than  on 
the  bodies,  of  young  soldiers,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  by  Frank  V.  Lamson, 
of  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  one  of  the 
Armed  Guard  on  The  Sylvan  Arrow,  is 
important  in  proportion  as  it  may  be  typi- 
cal rather  than  exceptional.  To  one  who 
has  read  many  letters  from  soldiers,  it  seems 
that  Vernon  Lamson  may  well  speak, 
as  he  says,  for  "thousands  of  other  boys." 
He  concludes  his  farewell  letter  to  his 
mother: 

When  the  United  States  Marines  get 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  has  to 
roll  his  own  pill  1  will  come  back,  and  if  I 
do  not  come  back  the  man  you  would  like 
to  see  I  am  badly  mistaken. 

The  past  six  months  has  made  home  and 
mother  very  dear  and  sacred  to  me  and 
to  thousands  of  other  boys.  God  helping 
me,  I  will  commit  no  sin  that  by  His  help 
1  can  avoid.  God  bless  and  help  you 
folks. 

Do  not  worn  aboul  me  morally  or 
physically.  If  1  should  meel  .hath  1  will 
die  like  a  man  for  the  mosl  sacred  cause 
our  country  or  any  other  country  baa  ever 
called  upon  mothers  to  give  their  sous  to, 
but  1  am  certain  that  1  am  coming  back, 
and  coming  hack  a  man.  1  am  sure  you 
will  never  regrel  that  you  signed  your 
name  to  my  enlistmenl  paper-  last  April. 
( k>d  bless  you,  mother. 

\  our  lo\  ing  Bon, 

Vernon. 
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Easy 


Get 


If  you  will  merely  mail  the 
coupon  to  us,  an  Oliver  will  be 
shipped  immediately  to  you  for 
FREE  TRIAL. 

You  need  not  send  a  cent. 

Keep  the  Oliver  for  five 
days.  Use  it  as  if  it  were  your 
own.  Note  how  easy  it  is 
to  type. 

Note  that  it  is  a  brand  new 
Oliver,  never  used.  It  is  not 
second-hand,  not  rebuilt.  It  is 
our  latest  and  best  model,  the 
Oliver  No.  9.  If  any  typewriter 
is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  splendid 
model. 

And  you  get  it  for  half  the  former 
price.   And  on  easy  terms,  if  you  wish. 

This  is  the  identical  model  used 
by  the  foremost  concerns,  such  as 
The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  The  Diamond 
Match  Company,  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Boston  Elevated  Rail- 
ways, Columbia  Graphophone  Com- 
pany, Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  and  a 
score  of  others  of  equal  rank. 

We  no  longer  have  an  expensive 
sales  force  traveling  all  over  the 
country.  Think  what  that  saves  in 
these  times!  You  do  not  pay  for 
high-priced  executives,  nor  salaried 
salesmen,  nor  costly  branches  in  all 
the  chief  cities. 

You  now  save  the  $51  it  used  to 
cost  to  sell  you  an  Oliver.  $49  is  a 
from-the-factory-to-you  price. 

The  machine  has  not  been  changed 
in  the  slightest.  You  get  the  exact 
$100  Oliver  for  $49  solely  because  of 
our  new  plan  of  selling  direct. 

A  free-trial  Oliver  does  not  obli- 
gate you  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  want 
to  keep  it,  send  it  back.  We  even 
refund  the  transportation  charges. 

At  all  times  during  the  trial,  you 
are  the  sole  judge.  No  one  need 
influence  you. 

Keep  the  Oliver  at  this  great 
saving  and  these  easy  terms — or 
return  it.     You  decide. 

Mail  the   coupon    now.     It  is 
your  great    opportunity    to 
own  a  typewriter. 


Anyone  can  learn  to  operate 
the  Oliver.  It  is  simple.  One 
picks  it  up  easily. 

One  may  learn  the  natural" 
method  or  the  "touch  system." 

We  have  published  an  in- 
struction book  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  the  touch  sys- 
tem, as  taught  in  the  better 
business  colleges. 

This  we  furnish  free  to 
Oliver  buyers  who  ask  for  it 
when  ordering. 

It  is  called  'The  Van  Sant 
System  of  Touch  Typewriting. 
It  is  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  C. 
Van  Sant,  known  for  years  as 
the  father  of  improved  touch 
typewriting. 

Ordinarily,  it  would  cost  you  $40 
or  more,  plus  the  difficulty  of  attend- 
ance, to  take  this  course  at  a  business 
college. 

You  can  learn  it  at  home  through 
our  charts  and  instructions.  By  prac- 
tice you  may  rival  the  speediest 
operators. 

So  whether  you  learn  by  yourself 
the  "natural"  way,  which  is  fast 
enough  for  the  average  individual,  or 
the  "touch  system"  which  is  the 
fastest  of  all,  be  assured  that  you  will 
find  typing  easy. 

Thousands  of  people  like  yourself 
have  learned.  Thousands  of  school 
children  are  learning. 

The  Oliver  is  particularly  easy  to 
operate  because  of  its  fundamental 
excellencies. 

The  Oliver  was  first  to  introduce 
"visible"  writing.    And  ever  since 
the  Oliver  has  been  a  leader  in 
improvements. 

The  touch  is  light,  the 
action  largely  automatic. 
The  workmanship  is  of 
the  best. 

A  free-trial  Oliver 
will  prove  how  simple 
it  is  to  learn.  Get  it  and 
see.     Mail  the  coupon. 


Easy 

to 

Own 


At   $49  everyone   can*  afford 
an  Oliver. 

To  big  concerns  using  many 
machines    the    saving    is    enor- 
mous.    And    to    the    individual, 
the  Oliver  is  the  only  hundred-, 
dollar  typewriter  for  $49.      . 

There  is  no  need  to  pay  more. 
More  cannot  buy;  a;  finer 
machine.  '  In  addition*  to  the 
no-money-down,  free-trial,  half- 
price  advantages,  we  offer  the 
Oliver  at  $3  per  month. 

How  extravagant  to  buy  a  second- 
hand, rebuilt  typewriter  or  even  to 
rent,  when  you  can  own  a  brand 
new  Oliver  so  easily. 

And  you  can  use  it  while  you 
are  pnying. 

What  offer  could  be  more  liberal  ? 
We  feel  that  we  have  gone  the  limit 
in  self-selling. 

We  hope  to  continue  this  offer  for 
it  has  brought  satisfaction  to  thou- 
sands of  purchasers. 

Possibly*  the  price  will  have  ;o  be 
raised.  We  hope  not.  But  to  obtain 
an  Oliver  at  the  existing  price  of  $49, 
do  not  wait. 

We  urge  you  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer  now.  Your  good  judgment  shows 
you  that  it  is  remarkable.    Act  today. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  EITHER  the 
free-trial  Oliver  or  further  information. 
If  you  use  many  typewriters  in  your 
business,  mention  it  in  sending  coupon. 

Canadian  Price  $62. 65 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

103-C  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.        (795) 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

103-C  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

□  Ship  me  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days'  free  in- 
spection. If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  $49  Lt  the  rate  of 
$3  per  month.  The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully 
paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy 
If  I  i  hoose  to  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at 
ycur  fxpense  at  the  end  of  five  days. 

□  Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  Mail  me 
ycur  book — "The  Hig  Cost  of  Typewriters— The 
Rea-on  and  the  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog  and 
further  information. 


Name 


Street  Address | 

City State 
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Highways  Feed  Railways 


Mark  X  before  subiect  that  interests  you 
and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemouks  6-  Co. 

ADVERTISING    DIVISION 
WILMINGTON  L    D  DELAWARE 


Industrial  Dynamites 

Auto  Lnan.el 

Blasting  Powder 

Rayntite  Top  Mateial 

Farm  Explosives 

Motor  Fat  rikoid 

Hunting  &  Tr.  pshooling 

Craftsman  Fibrikcid 

Challenge  Collars 

Fairfield  Rubber  Cloth 

Py-ra-li:t  Toi'el  Goods 

Anesthesia  Ether 

Transpirenl  Sheeting 

Metal  Lacquers 

Py-ra-lh  Rods  &  Tubes 

Pyroxylin  Solvents 

Sanitary  Will  Finish 

Py-ra-lii  TnaT-cl 

Town  &  Country  Paint 

Commercial  Acids 

Vitrolac  Varnish 

A  '-irrs 

Flowkote  Enamel 

rigtr.enl  Ea;tj 

Antoxide  Iron  Ptinl 

Tar  Distillates 

Bridgeport  Finishes 

Bronze  Powder 

NAME 

ADDRE'S 

CITY                                  ST/ 

\\i 

BUSINESS 

Never  before  have  our  roads  been  so  important. 
The  tremendous  tonnage  of  freight  and  express  re- 
quired for  national  work  has  turned  all  main  roads 
into  freight  lines  and  side  roads  into  feeders.  Heavy 
motor  truck  traffic  demands  better  roads.  Don't  let 
them  deteriorate. 


Red  Cross  Dynamite 

is  a  powerful  first  aid  in  road  construction,  improve- 
ment and  maintenance.  It  replaces  much  labor  of 
men,  teams  and  machinery  and  reduces  cost  in  cutting 
grades,  eliminating  projecting  hillsides,  straightening 
streams,  and  cleaning  right  of  way. 

Check  Industrial  Explosives  in  the  coupon  and  write 
in  the  margin  "Road  Work."  We  will  send  full  in- 
formation including  our  big  illustrated  book  on  road 
construction  and  maintenance  by  all  modern  methods. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

established    1802 

Wilmington  Delaware 


lliniiiiMMiiniiMiuiiimiiihiUiudumuillw 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
1105   Boardwalk,    Atlantic  City,    N.  J. 


THE  DU  PONT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  ARE 

E    I    du  Pont  de  Nemours  &■  Company.  Wilmington.  Delaware  Explosive! 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company.  Wilmington.  Delaware  Leather  Substitutes 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works.  Equitable  Bldg..  New  York    .      Pyroxylin  6-  Coal  Tar  Chemicals 
The  Arlington  Works.  725  Broadway.  New  York  Ivory  Py-ra  lin  (r  Cleanable  Collars 

Harrison  Works.  Philadelphia.  Pa  Paints.  Pigments.  Acids  and  Chemicals 

Du  Pom  Dye  Works,  Wilmington.  Delaware  Coal  Tar  Dvestuffs 
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Fred  Hill  and  Roy  Chase  aro  two 
Chicago  boys — present  address,  Some- 
where in  France — who  worked  for  the  same 
firm,  and,  until  a  year  go,  "were  never 
known  to  use  anything  moro  deadly  than 
a  fountain  pen."  They  joined  difforent 
units  of  the  marines.  Not  long  since 
they  found  themselves  lined  up  shoulder 
to  shoulder  to  receive  decorations  for 
conspicuous  bravery  from  the  hand  of 
General  Pershing. 

Corp.  Fred  Hill  describes  some  recent 
battle-field  doings,  including  front-line 
cookery,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  which 
we  quote  from  The  Advance  Club  News: 

The  war  came  home  to  me  more  this 
time  than  it  ever  has  before,  one  rea- 
son being  that  I  saw  my  first  line  of 
refugees  coming  up  here,  and  it  is  an  im- 
pressive sight.  As  the  German  advance 
continued  these  people  were  forced  to 
leave  their  villages  and  most  of  their 
belongings  and  flee,  many  of  them  on 
foot,  but  the  majority  had  a  two-wheeled 
French  wagon  drawn  by  one  horse.  On 
this  they  piled  all  of  their  needed  and 
desired  articles  and  left.  There  was  an 
unbroken  line  of  them  for  several  miles, 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  driving 
herds  of  cows  and  flocks  of  sheep  ahead 
of  them  rather  than  to  allow  these  to 
fall  into  German  hands.  This  line  of 
march  is  one  that  I  will  never  forget,  but 
the  people  themselves  seemed  to  bear  up 
bravely  under  it.  The  other  reason  is 
that  there  are  new  faces  in  the  ranks 
where  many  of  our  best  friends  used  to 
be.  The  long  marches  are  over  for  Les 
Runkie,  while  Walter  Capps  and  William 
Garrioch  are  now  in  hospitals.  The  lat- 
ter two,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  are  not 
wounded  seriously  and  were  well  taken 
care  of.  My  old  pal,  Jack  Drake,  also 
was  wounded,  and  many  other  friends  I 
had  in  the  outfit.  No  one  realizes  better 
than  I  do  how  fortunate  I  have  been,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  a  surprize  to  me,  for 
which  I  am  very  thankful. 

We  always  had  food  during  our  stay, 
and  the  fellows  found  a  dandy  way  to 
warm  it.  A  candle  is  cut  up  and  put  in 
a  can:and  a  rope  put  in  for  a  wick.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  burn  twigs,  as  the 
least  sign  of  smoke  would  disclose  our 
position  and  be  followed  by  a  load  of 
German  "scrap  iron."  This  candle-fire 
burns  low  and  clean  and  we  were  able 
to  fry  bacon  and  warm  beans  and  coffee 
even  in  the  very  front-line  positions. 
One  of  the  stunts  was  to  fry  a  piece  of 
bread  in  the  bacon  grease  and  then  sugar 
it.  Sounds  funny,  but  I  swear  I  never 
ate  anything  that  I  enjoyed  more  than 
our  "trench  doughnuts."  As  far  as  I 
know,  our  brigade  has  been  cited  twice 
for  their  work,  and  one  by  General  Pershing 
that  I  saw  stated  that  we  were  the  only 
one  who  held  the  Germans  and  did  not 
give  way  an  inch.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  I  saw  Roy  Chase  and  he  was  0.  K. 
Just  had  a  chance  to  say  "Hello"  to  him 
and  had  to  go  on.  I  wish  I  could  de- 
scribe a  battle-field  over  which  an  advance 
or  retreat  has  been  made.  The  shell-holes, 
equipment,  ammunition,  arms,  and  soldiers 
whose  fighting  is  over  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  me. 

One  instance  that  bears  mention  is  the 
fact  that  in  our  advance  we  captured 
several  Boche  machine  guns  and  in  a 
short  time  had  them  turned  around  to- 
ward Germany  and  were  picking  off 
Huns  with  them.  Humorous  crowd — 
what?     Shooting  up   the   Boche  with  his 


own    gUns    and    ammunition.     This    was 
by   far   the  most  open   game   of   warfare 
that  we  have  been  in  yet,  and  it  seemed 
much     better     than     the     trenches.     For 
several  days  and  nights  our  quarters  were 
an  abandoned  creek  bed  or  ravine.     Dur- 
ing   a   lull   in    battle   we   would    curl    up 
around   a  nice   soft  rock  and  get  a  few 
winks  of  sleep   to   keep   us   going  for  an 
all-night  vigil.     Practically  our  only  cov- 
ering was  the  sky,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if    I    were    to    get   lonesome    on   walking 
down  an  asphalt  street  in  the  city  to  see 
all  of   that  perfectly  good   lodging   space 
going    to   waste.     I    never   knew   what   a 
relief   it   was    to   be   able    to   remove   my 
shoes    and    sleep.     Also   wash   and   brush 
my  teeth.     It  sure  is  a  grand  and  glorious 
feeling.     There    are    so    many    little    inci- 
dents  which    I    desire    to   relate   that   it 
would    take    a    week    to    do    so.     One   of 
importance   is    that  during  the  whole  en- 
counter   the    marines     never    seemed    to 
forget    their   purpose   here,    and    I    know 
personally     of     several     instances     where 
they  allowed   the   Boche  hospital  men  to 
appear  in   the   very  open   and   carry   on 
their  work  and  never  fired  a  shot.     Like- 
wise a  fellow  returned  to  our  lines  with 
a   Hun   bandage   on   him.     He   fell   close 
to  the  enemy's   lines   and   they   drest   his 
wound    and    turned     him    loose.     I    had 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  pick  up  souve- 
nirs, but  the  idea  sort  of  goes  against  the 
grain  with  me,  and  there  is  nothing  be- 
longing  to   a   German  which   I   desire   to 
remind  me  of  what  I  have  been  through. 
One  form   of  wound  which   I   can  un- 
derstand   now    is     shell-shock.      It    seems 
to  be  an  advanced  stage  of  nervous  break- 
down and  is  caused  by  a  "boiler"  burst- 
ing very  near  to  a  man.     In  many  cases 
he  is  not  injured,  but  the  suspense  before 
bursting  and  the  immense  concussion  are 
too  much  for  him  and  he  breaks  down. 
June  2  was  my  anniversary  in  the  marines, 
and  it  was  a  memorable  one.     We  came 
in  for  a  great  "panning"  from  the  Boche 
artillery  for  several  hours  and   some  were 
too  close  for  comfort.     Akers  and  I  had 
several  come  so  close  over  us  that  we  could 
feel  the  ground   "bounce"  when  they  hit. 
A  few  very  close  ones  were  "duds"  and  did 
not    explode.     One    ripped    up    the    road 
about  twenty  feet  from  us  and  about  six 
feet  from  Major   Sibley,   and  then  failed 
to   burst.     If    there   ever   was   a   miracle 
this  was  it. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
letter  by  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Chapman, 
of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  first  member  of  a 
United  States  flying  squadron  killed  in 
battle.  The  letter  was  written  at  a  time 
when,  as  he  concludes,  the  war  seemed  "a 
permanent  institution."  We  quote  these 
vivid  bits  of  description  from  Curtis 
Service: 

You  asked  me  to  tell  something  about 
the  sensations  of  flying.  As  a  source  of 
sensations  I  think  it  is  a  fizzle — nothing 
to  compare  with  a  close  game  of  golf  or 
chess.  I  have  found  myself  at  times  on 
the  point  of  drowsiness  when  some  few 
thousand  meters  in  the  air  and  have 
wished  fervently  I  could  go  down.  As 
for  feeling  thrilled  because  of  height,  it  is 
surprizing  how  safe  you  feel  strapped  in 
a  15-meter  Nieuport  and  so  high  that  you 
look  like  a  speck  from  the  ground.  The 
highest  I  have  been  is  5,000  meters  (16,- 
000  feet),  and  I  got  no  particular  sensation 
of  height  at  all.  The  greatest  sensation  of 
height  I  ever  got  was  the  first  time  I  took 
a   machine    ten    meters    off    the    ground. 


"Here's  Where  We 
Got  Our  Start" 

"Look,  Nell — this  coupon  !  Remember 
the  night  you  urged  me  to  send  it  in  to 
Scranton?  Then  how  happy  we  were 
when  I  came  home  with  the  news  of  my 
first  promotion  ?  We  owe  it  all,  Nell,  my 
place  as  Manager,  our  home,  our  com- 
forts—to  this  coupon." 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  now 
know  the  joy  or  happy,  prosperous  homes 
because  they  let  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  prepare  them  in  their 
spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find 
them  in  city,  town  and  country — in.office, 
factory,  shop,  store,  mine  and  mill,  on 
farms  and  on  railroads.     • 

There  are  clerks  who  became  Advertising  Man- 
agers, Salesmen  and  Executives;  carpenters  who 
became  Architects  and  Contractors;  mechanics 
who  became  Engineers  and  Electrical  Experts ; 
men  and  boys  who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to 
splendid  responsible  positions. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in  the  last  26 
years  have  advanced  themselves  in  position  and 
salarythroughl.C.S.  help.  Over  100,000  are  study- 
ing right  now.  You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line 
for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way  is  to 
choose  your  career  from  this  list  and  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4898,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


3  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

B  Electric  Lighting  and  lira. 
Electric  Wiring 
B Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
J  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
_  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
^Surveying   and  Mapping 
JMINE  FOREMAN  or  ENG'K 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
13  Contractor  and  Builder 
^Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
_  PLOWING  AND  HEATING 
D  Sheet  Metal  Wprker 
D  Textile  Overseer  or  Snpt. 
^CHEMIST 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

S  ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 
QSign  Paint»r 

□  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common  School  Sableeta 
Mathematics 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AUTOMOniI.E  OPERATING 

□  Anto  Repairing; 

□  Navigation        ■□Spanish 

□  AGItlCCLTCRE  lUKrench 

□  Ponltry  Raising  iQltallan 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


City_ 


.State. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority     quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


lOrm Letters  Manufacturers,    merchants,   pro- 

Rllled  Forms  fessional  men,  you  can  print  from 

Bll     ,  •  20  to   iooo  copies   of  any  hand- 

UllGtinS  written,  typewritten  or  ruled 

Price  Lists  form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

Illustrated      DOTOSPEED 
Notices  J    r\STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Prints  on  any  size,  weight  or 
kind  of  paper  from  a  3  x  5 
inch   ruled    index    card    to 
a  &Vi  x  16  inch  sheet. 
Sent    on    free    trial    with 
complete  equipment   for 
hand-written,     type- 
written   and   ruled 
work. 

Write    for 

fa  c  t  o  r  y 

price  and 

free  trial  offer. 

OflC  Model  '"BV   The  Rotospeed  Co. 

Low  Factory  Price  6K2ft^ 
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The  non-eonductivitr  bf  Redwood 
flank  roof  prevent  s  spoilage  of  manu- 
factured product  $  from  the  dripping 
of  condensed  moisture  from  roof- 
even  in  winter.^it  Paper  Mill  of  1 
Parker -Toung   Co.,  Lincoln,  N.  H. 


- 
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Thii  balcony  in  the  largest  machine  shop  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  its  companion 

balcony  are  paved  with  j-inch  Redwood  blocks,  The  main  floor  is  paved 

with  t)-inch  Redwood  blocks,  JJ,000  square  feet  altogether* 

Industrial  Supremacy 

The  many  unusual  qualities  of  California  Red- 
wood make  it  better  adapted  to  a  wide  variety 
of  industrial  uses  than  any  other  lumber. 


Because  of  its  remarkable  resist- 
ance to  fire,  Redwood  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  all  general  construc- 
tion, in  industrial  housing,  factory 
and  similar  building.  Redwood 
ranks  first  for  cores  of  fire  doors, 
fire  shutters,  fire  walls  and  elevator 
shafts. 

The  natural  rot  resistance  of  Redwood 
(no  artificial  preservative  required) 
makes  it  supreme  where  long  life  is  a 
factor — for  all  exterior  uses,  mudsills, 
siding,  sheathing,  roofs. 
Tanks,  pipes  and  flumes  made  of  Red- 
wood resist  the  action  of  water,  acids 


and  alkalis;  and  since  seasoned  Red- 
wood resists  rot  and  does  not  warp, 
shrink  or  crack,  leakage  and  repairs 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Redwood  block  paving  costs  less  to 
lay,  has  longer  life.  Stands  the  heaviest 
traffic.  No  creosote  or  other  preserva- 
tive required.  Resists  wet  and  dry  rot. 
Permanent  in  shape.  Maintenance 
costs  practically  nothing. 

Many  other  important  uses  of  Red- 
wood are  explained  in  our  free  book- 
lets, "Redwood  for  the  Engineer," 
"Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood"  and 
"Redwood  Block  Paving  and  Floor- 
ing." Write  fdr  them  and  stained 
samples  of  Redwood  today. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 
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California  Redwo 

Resists  rot  and  fire 


Tl_I  17  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  IMTHF 

**  *-*  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  shows  Hi  1  HE. 

rj|0|lr[' how  to  command  it.    Contains  8,000  DI/"'I^,^, 

tvlvJll  1  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  Klvifll 
nrAnn  4.ooo    Antonyms.      (loth,    724    pp. 

WllKIl*1  -Sonet;  postage,  12c.     Funk  &  Wag-  PI    Al    I" 

**  *»»»■'  nails  1 i .  3.<4-G0  Fourth  Ave..  H.  Y.  *  *->***'»•• 


A  Working  Grammar 

by  .Limes  0.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    English  grammar  pre-  q(    the 

sented  so  concisely,   simply,  accessibly,  that  it  is  _       _. 

of  constant,  value  to  everyone  who  needs  practical  English 

information.     Cloth,  $1.50  :  bv  mail,  $1,62.  * 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept,  74,  New  York  Language 


The  Only  Man 

Who  Can  Do  This  From  Memory 


—  Give  the  population  of  any  place  in  America  of  over  5,000 

—  Give  every  important  date  in  world-history. 

—  He  has   300,000   Facts  and   Figures  stored  away  in  his  brain 

William  Berol  is  not  a  mental  freak,  but  a  su- 
preme living  example  of  what  !his  simple,  easily 
learned  System  of  Memory  Training  will  do  for  any 
average  man  or  woman.  It  is  the'  only  memory  sys- 
tem, the  practical  value  of  which  is  publicly  demon- 
strated by  the  teacher  and  advanced  pupils.    No  mat- 


ter what   your  occupation, 

or  where  you  are  located, 

William  Berol  can  teach  his 

fascinating  System  to  you  by  mail,  just  as  practically 

as  it  is  being  taught  in  leading  educational  institutions 

in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


"I  Forgot!"  Explains— But  It  Does  Not  Excuse 


You  can  not  succeed  in  life  if  you  have  a  weak 
memory.  It  is  always  a  handicap.  If  your  memory 
is  poor,  let  this  man  strengthen  it.     He  can  —  he  v.  ill. 

Among  other  definite  benefits,  the  Berol  System 
of  Memory  Training  will    enable   you   to  remember 

VitU  particular*  nftti 
envtlop.    *Uk  for  then 


names,  faces,  dates,  prices,  telephone  numbers  ;  it 
will  correct  mind-wandering;  you  will  be  able  to  re- 
member the  facts  and  plots  of  books  and  plays;  you 
need  never  depend  upon  notes.  A  few  spare 
moments  daily  at  home  is  all  the  time  required. 


mnv'n  icnnderful  memory  ond  our  special  offer  t<<  vov  mailed  Pre*  in  tealcd 
11  i/.,, i  ham  a  friend  mho  need*  thi*  training,  (m  ■/»./<  hi*  name,  too 


FUNK   €/    WAGNALLS   COMPANY 


Dept.  212, 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


When  I  felt  myself  pass  into  space  and 
looked  down  at  the  ground,  it  looked  as 
far  from  me  as  the  earth  must  look  to  the 
angels. 

However,  there  are  some  thrills,  es- 
pecially for  a  new  pilot.  The  first  time 
1  did  acrobatics  I  had  such  a  series  of 
thrills  that  J  experienced  the  sensation 
which  comes  to  many  oceangoers,  and,  to 
paraphrase  a  nautical  term,  I  fed  the  birds. 
The  incident  happened  at  Pau,  down  in 
the  Pyrenees,  where  I  was  learning  how  to 
do  stunts  that  would  win  me  a  fortune  at 
the  Cedar  Valley  fair.  I  was  feeling  so 
cocky  before  I  went  up  that  I  told  the 
monitor  I  would  like  to  do  all  my  acro- 
batics in  one  trip.  Some  one  had  told 
me  this  was  the  way  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression, and  as  his  recommendation 
would  help  me  to  get  a  Spad  I  thought 
it  worth  while.  So  I  went  up  1,500 
meters  and  started.  First  I  did  two 
"Vrelles" — this  sends  your  nose  down  and 
whirls  you  around  on  your  longitudinal 
axis,  meanwhile  dropping  faster  than  the 
Singer  Building  elevator.  After  that  I 
did  what  I  was  told  to  do,  but  didn't  have 
the  least  idea  just  what  I  was  doing. 

There  are  some  other  thrills.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  can  imagine  a  view  from 
three  or  four  thousand  meters  of  a  plain 
cut  into  small  cultivated  patches  that 
make  it  look  like  a  patch  quilt  with 
small  villages  scattered  here  and  there, 
with  Avinding  rivers  cutting  the  plain, 
with  mountains  topped  with  snow  in  the 
distance — if  you  can  imagine  all  this 
with  the  sun  on  it  making  the  white  vil- 
lages stand  out  against  the  gray  ground, 
making  the  rivers  glisten  so  that  you  can 
see  them  for  miles,  so  far,  in  fact,  that  they 
seem  to  flow  right  up  to  heaven  and 
give  the  snow-capped  mountains  an  incom- 
parable splendor;  if  you  can  imagine  this 
you  can  see  what  1  used  to  see  while  fly- 
ing at  Pau  every  day.  Sometimes  you 
will  get  some  very  striking  views  while 
flying  above  the  clouds — you  may  have 
seen  such  an  effect  while  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. But  for  real  thrills,  the  way  to  get 
them  is  to  fly  near  the  ground.  There  you 
get  some  idea  of  your  speed,  which  you 
lose  at  any  height.  While  at  Pau  I  used 
to  sail  up  the  mountain  valleys  and  come 
down  low  over  each  village  and  have  a 
great  time  watching  the  people  run  out 
of  their  houses  to  see  what  was  making  all 
the  racket  up  above. 

Things  look  rather  bad  now,  but  altho 
our  newly  made  officers  may  cost  us  200,- 
000  men,  we  will  learn,  and  when  we  learn 
we  will  be  better  than  the  Canadian  troops, 
which  have  the  "rep"  of  being  the  best 
on  the  English  front. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  sorrow  in  the 
United  States  before  this  is  over.  Every- 
one here  is  in  black.  But  1  must  say  the 
people  keep  their  sorrow  well  hidden. 
The  people  at  home  will  have  a  harder 
time,  as  we  are  too  far  away  to  have  a 
chance  to  come  home  on  a  furlough.  I 
met  a  Canadian  officer  who  came  here  two 
years  ago — -thought  be  was  ^ettinjj  in  on 
the  last  days  of  the  war.  lie  has  never 
been  back  nor  can  he  go  hack  until  the  end. 
yon  can  tell  some  of  the  soldiers  who  are 
in  a  hurry  to  come  across  lo  lake  their 
time  as  the  war  looks  like  a  permanent 
institution. 


Lieut.   Geo.    E.   Wynn.   of   Marquette, 

Kan.,  writes  of  the  main  husiness  on 
Ins  part  of  the  front.  We  are  told,  from 
time  to  time,  that  the  hoys  at  the  front  do 
not  reel  so  bitterly  about  the  Germans  as 
do    many    "Parlor    Militarists,"    hut    most 
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For  Meeting  Emergencies: 

The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Truck 


0  i 


/"YWNERS  find  Pierce-Arrows  always 
^S  equal  to  emergencies.  A  recent  instance 
illustrates  this  strikingly.  Failure  of  a  pump 
threatened  to  shut  down  a  Norristown  electric- 
light  plant.  A  new  pump  could  Ul-  obtained  only 
from  theWestinghouse  plant  at  Pittsburg.  An 
embargo  prevented  freight  movements  from 
Pittsburg  east.     But  the  pump  must  be  moVed. 

John  Battenfield  agreed  to  deliver  it  in  3  days. 

His  5-ton  Pierce-Arrow  truck  started  at  noon 
Saturday,  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and  reached  Norristown,  309  miles,  before 
noon  Tuesday.  With  another  5-ton  load,  he 
started  from  Norristown  Wednesday  and  on 
Friday  night  reached  Pittsburg. 

The  six-day  round  trip,  with  full  loads  meant 
90  hours  actual  running  time,  and  an  average 
speed  of  7  miles  an  hour  over  mountain  roads. 
The  operating  cost  was  exceptionally  low,  but 
the  service,  avoiding  the  shut-down  of  a  public 
utility,  was  worth  any  price.  This  truck  has 
served  Battenfield  since  November,  1916.  It 
usually  carries  builders'  supplies,  hauls  20  to 
30  tons  daily  and  has  run  over  25,000  miles. 
It  has  been  out  of  service  2  days  in  2  years. 

Many  Pierce-Arrows  in  many  businesses 
render  equally  notable  service. 


Pierce-Arrow  reputation  is  due  to  this: 

It  delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job ; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 

0 

Superior  speed  saves  many  hours  and 
enables  Pierce-Arrows  to  deliver  more 
work,  lowers  operating  costs  and 
multiplies  earning  capacity. 

Sound  design,  the   best   materials 
and  workmanship  keep  Pierce-Arrows 


out  of  the  repair  shop,  saves  time  and 
reduces  maintenance  costs.  Regular 
inspection  contributes  to  this  end. 

No  one  can  say  how  long  Pierce- 
Arrows  will  last.  None  has  worn 
out.  After  7  years  the  first  50  Pierce- 
Arrows  are  good  for  many  more 
years.  Each  has  run  75,000  miles, 
some  double  that.  This  accounts  for 
their  small  depreciation  and  the  high 
resale  prices  they  command. 


PIERCE-ARROW 

The  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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plays  all  records 

THE  Step:er  is  justly  called  the  finest  reproducing  phonograph. 
It  gives  you  the  voice  of  your  favorite  artist  or  the  music 
of  any  instrument  with  fidelity.  The  patented  Steger  tone 
arm,  which  affords  the  exact  pressure  required  to  play  all  disc 
records  correctZy— without  changing  any  parts,  together  with 
the  wonderful  tone  chamber,  provides  the  exact  reproduction 
of  every  tone  and  shade  of  sound.  Hear  and  play  it  your- 
self at    your   Steger  dealer's.     Style   book  sent  on  request. 

OT"Gr,'C'D     9j    C/^XTC    piano  MFG.  COMPANY 

OlIZAjfLYix     (5     OvJiNO     Steger  Building,  Chicago,  M. 


Factories.  Steger.  Illinois 


The  Unconscious  Mind 


by  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  treats  in  an  authoritative 
manner  of  the  development  of  the  unconscious  mind  in 
man,  and  traces  some  of  its  powers  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  are  exhibited.  He  shows  that  the  mind  is 
the  seat  of  character  and  conscience  and  the  source  of  instinct  and 
of  conduct,  and  of  enormous  importance  in  our  entire  economy  and 
explains  how  it  can  be  used  in  therapeutics,  the  control  of  habits, 
etc.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
mind  and  its  workings.    8vo,  cloth.  1,51  pp.,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,        354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING 


Fifteen  essays  by  practical  teachers  of  wide  experience, 
covering  the  most  successful  methods  of  instruction, 
with  an  Introduction  by  James  M.  Greenwood,  ex-Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Inspiring  chap- 
ters on  Personality  in  Teaching,  Its  Psychology,  The 
Development  of  Character,  Memory  Work,  Control  of 
Children,  etc.  Indispensable  to  all  progressive  teachers. 
i2tno,  cloth,  $l.oo;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


"In  the  compilation  of  this  volume,  Dr.  Vizetelly  set  himself  a  great  task,  and  °y 
finishing  it  so  admirably  he  has  rendered  a  valuable  service." — The  Sun,  New  York- 

A  Desk-Book  of 

Twenty-five  Thousand  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Indicates  the  correct  pronunciation  of  English  words,  foreign  terms, 
LitiD.  LLD    K'hle  names,  personal  names,  geographical  names,  and  proper  names 

of  all  kinds  current  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  words  that  are  likely  to  prove  stumbling-blocks  to  the  non-English  speaking  set- 
tler in  America  are  included.    In  so  far  as  the  last  feature  is  concerned,  this  work  is  unique. 

Each  term  needing  explanation  is  concisely  defined,  and  wherever  necessary  notes,  or 
quotations  illustrating  usage,  are  appended.  The  preferences  of  all  the  principal  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  are  placed  on  record,  and  national  peculiarities  explained. 

"A  work  of  great  value  to   educators  and 

writers,  and   to  all   who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  literary  tasks." 

—  Chronicle  Teltgraph,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"A  remarkably  trustworthy  and  complete 
consensus.  From  numerous  severe  tests  it 
has  emerged  with  flying  colors." 

— Scientific  American,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


12mo,  Cloth,  942  pages,  $1.75  net;  by  mail  $1.87;  Limp  Morocco,  indexed,  $3.00;  by  mail  $3. 12 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  City 


letters  from  the  front  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  feeling  here  and  there  is  much  the 
same. 

We  quote  from  Lieutenant  Wynn's 
letter  in  the  McPherson  (Kansas)  Re- 
publican: 

Killing  "square  heads"  is  all  we  think 
about  over  here.  We  all  have  the  fever. 
That  is  now  the  one  aim  of  the  war.  It 
is  not  to  win  battles  or  gain  ground  so 
much  as  it  is  to  kill  Germans.  We  are 
taught  to  take  no  prisoners  unless  they 
can  give  us  information  of  some  kind. 
It  gets  to  be  fascinating,  like  hunting  ducks. 
Open  season  all  the  year  round. 

I  suppose  you  people  at  Marquette 
keep  one  thought  uppermost  in  mind, 
namely,  "When  will  it  end?"  This  war 
will  end  when  the  Huns  of  Germany  get 
the  supreme  hell  licked  out  of  them  and 
beg  for  mercy,  if  it  takes  twenty  years. 
The  vicious  brutes  are  not  fit  to  live  in  a 
peaceful  world,  let  alone  dominate  it. 
If  I  could  write  down  all  the  infernal, 
wanton,  and  beastly  crimes  they  are  guilty 
of  I  would  have  to  write  a  book.  Then  to 
think  they  got  the  guts  to  claim  to  be 
supermen  and  say  God  wants  them  to 
force  their  Kultur  on  the  whole  world! 
Don't  anybody  back  home  pity  them. 

We  are  in  the  biggest  business  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  killing  a  few  Huns 
is  worth  more  than  making  a  million 
dollars.  We  want  five  million  good  Amer- 
icans to  back  up  the  French,  Italians,  and 
British,  and  this  blessed  job  will  soon  be 
over  with  no  Huns  left  to  tell  the  tale. 


PERSHING'S  "JINX"  BIRTHDAY,  AND 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  HIS  BOYHOOD 


T^RIDAY,  September  13,  is  the  fifty- 
■*■  eighth  birthday  of  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing.  Persons  given  to  the  common 
superstition  about  a  date  like  that  may 
immediately  say,  "  Absit  omen"  or  "Knock 
on  wood,"  according  to  their  notions  of  the 
best  method  for  stopping  a  "jinx";  but, 
remarks  the  Omaha  World-Herald  in  a 
most  reasonable  manner,  the  "jinx"  in 
connection  with  that  date  is  directed  at  the 
Kaiser.  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  Septem- 
ber, is  a  date  likely  to  be  so  unlucky  for  the 
Hohenzollerns  that  the  "jinx"  constitutes 
an  additional  reason  for  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  our  army  leader  in  France. 

Nebraska,  which  considers  itself  par- 
ticularly a  Pershing  State  by  virtue  of 
Pershing's  early  residence  there,  is  pre- 
paring to  celebrate  his  birthday  with  a 
State-wide  celebration  centering  at  Omaha. 
The  World-Herald  calls  for  a  general  cel- 
ebration of  the  day: 

A  birthday-party  for  Pershing!  What, 
at  this  time,  could  be  more  appropriate  and 
fitting?  How  could  we  more  effect  ively 
pay  tribute  to  the  genius,  devotion,  and 
patriotism  of  the  loved  and  trusted  com- 
mander of  our  expeditionary  forces'.'  How 
better  honor  the  hosts  of  American  man- 
hood who  are  battling  with  him  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy ? 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  the  movement  for 
such  a  celebration  should  have  its  incep- 
tion in  Nebraska.  Mebraskana  like  to 
think  of  John  J.  Pershing  as  a  Nebraska 
man.  For  four  years,  from  1SD1  to  1895, 
General  1'crshing.  then  a  tirst  lieutenant  of 
the  Army,  was  commandant  of  the  cadet 
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battalion  and  military  instructor  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  made  his 
home  in  Lincoln.  It  was  at  the  State 
university  he  gained  his  degree  as  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  11  is  Lincoln  that,  more  than  any 
other  city,  may  to-day  be  regarded  as  his 
home.  Not  only  the  university,  not  only 
Lincoln,  but  all  Nebraska  came  to  honor 
and  esteem  John  J.  Pershing  during  his 
residence  in  this  State,  and  his  friends, 
throughout  its  confines,  arc  numbered  by 
the  thousand.  His  progress  since  he  left 
us  has  been  followed  with  affectionate 
pride.  Nebraska  uttered  a  fervent  and 
confident  '"Amen"  when  he  was  chosen 
by  President  Wilson  for  the  high  honor  of 
commanding  this  Republic's  fighting  forces 
in  the  greatest  war  of  all  history. 

Let  us  show  General  Pershing,  on  Friday, 
September  13,  how  much  Nebraska  thinks 
of  him!  Let  us  show  it  to  his  soldiers,  and 
to  the  world! 

There  never  was  a  soldier  more  deserv- 
ing of  honor  than  he.  lie  is  not  only  ;i 
great  military  leader;  he  is  a  great  man. 
Brave,  devoted,  wise,  modest,  unsellish. 
firm,  he  is  the  soul  of  honor — a  fine,  clean 
American  gentleman.  Like  Lincoln,  he 
is  sprung  from  the  plain  people,  having  been 
born  on  a  humble  Missouri  farm.  In 
Indian  warfare,  in  the  Philippines,  and  on 
the  Mexican  border  he  has  proved  his 
mettle.  His  record,  since  landing  in 
France,  has  won  universal  admiration. 
The  tremendous  and  unprecedented  tasks 
of  preparation  and  organization  that  were 
imposed  upon  him  have  been  performed 
with  marvelous  skill  and  unflagging  indus- 
try. He  has  inspired  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  his  country  with  the  confidence 
that  their  sons  are  in  the  keeping  of  a 
superb  leader  who  loves  them  even  as  he 
loves  the  cause  for  which  they  fight.  And 
t  heir  adoration  for  him  is  attested  in  every 
report  that  comes  from  the  fighting  front. 

It  is  to  Pershing  that  we  look,  in  the 
hard  months  that  lie  ahead,  to  carry  our 
Hag  and  lead  our  armies,  birr  ideals,  to 
glorious  victory. 

The  World- Herald  calls  on  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Nebraska  to  lend  their  active 
cooperation  to  making  of  Pershing's 
birthday -party  a  day  that  will  never  be 
forgotten.  And  it  hopes  the  communities 
of  other  States,  far  and  near,  will  join  in 
the  patriotic  celebration. 

Omaha  has  made  preparations,  includ- 
ing one  real  and  one  huge  "property" 
birthday-cake.    Says   The   World-Herald: 

Omaha's  celebration  will  take  the  form 
of  a  military  parade,  including  a  gigantic 
"Pershing  birthday-cake"  to  be  built 
by  Ak-Sar-Ben  and  mounted  as  a  float. 
It  will  bear  fifty-eight  red,  white,  and  blue 
candles,  and  will  be  gorgeously  illuminated. 

After  the  pageant  there  will  be  a  pro- 
gram, probably  at  the  court-house  square, 
at  which  time  the  Omaha  lodge  of  Elks,  No. 
39,  will  present  a  real  birthday-cake,  to  be 
baked  by  the  best  cooks  in  Omaha.  A 
choice  cut  will  be  carved  out  of  this  con- 
fection and  dispatched  to  General  Pershing, 
after  which  the  rest  of  the  cake  will  be 
divided  into  bits  and  auctioned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Salvation  Army's  War 
Fund,  whose  campaign  will  be  in  full  blast 
at  that  time.  Exalted  Ruler  Charles  R. 
Docherty,  of  the  local  Elks,  has  this  part 
of  the  feature  in  charge. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  telegrams 
sent  by  The  World- Herald  to  other  cities  and 
towns,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Pershing 
birthday  celebration  is  likely  to  become  a 
wide-spread  affair. 

Kansas    City,   Mo.,   wires   that   a   War 


HTHIS  little  house,  -where  Heinz 
•*  began  nearly  fifty  \ears  ago, 
is  now  surrounded  I,  huge  Htm,: 
buildingt,  iptaking  eloquently  0/ 
the  American  housewife-  appre- 
ciation of  right  principle k  in  pre- 
paring foods,  reiislui  and  condi- 
ments for  her  table. 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED 


BEA 


Foods  are  high  in  price. 

A  dollar  doesn't  go  as  far  as  it  used  to,  but 
the  family  must  have  food  that  satisfies  the 
appetite  and  nourishes  the  body. 

Everybody  likes  Heinz  Baked  Beans — one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  57  Varieties— 
because  they  look  good,  taste  good  and  art 
good.  It  was  the  ''baking"  that  made  baked 
beans  a  national  dish.  Heinz  Beans  are 
baked — baked  in  ovens— baked  through  and 
through. 

That  accounts  for  part  of  their  superior 
flavor.  They  are  baked  in  four  ways  to  suit 
every  taste,  to  please  every  whim  or  fancy. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce. 
Hsinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  without  Tomato  Sauce  (Boston  style) 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  without  Meat  (Vegetarian) 
Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 

All  Heinz,  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Below  is  typical  of  the 
thousands  of  miles  of 
bad  highways  restrict- 
ing national  haulage 
today. 


Ikd 


Good  Roads  Will  Triple 
Truck  Value  to  Nation ! 

Trucks — more  trucks — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  motor  trucks  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  the  nation  in  this  great  struggle. 

Every  train  that  moves  —  every  ship  that  sails  — 
every  factory  that  works  depends  on  trucks  for 
hurry-up  haulage.  585,000  trucks  will  be  in  service 
this  year — capacity  to  handle  5,585,000  tons  daily. 

An  invaluable  service — almost  incomputible — 
yet  seemingly  impossible  when  you  consider  the 
horrible  roads  over  which  these  trucks  are  many 
times  compelled  to  travel. 

No  one  can  help  but  realize  the  terrible  economic 
waste!  The  inefficiency!  The  awful  handicap  of 
this  weak  link  in  America's  haulage  system.  The 
value  of  motor  trucks  to  the  nation  —  to  American 
Industry — could  easily  be  doubled,  probably  tripled, 
if  good  highways  were  provided. 

Federal  made  a  test.  A  truck,  heavily  loaded, 
going  over  various  types  of  roads.  The  results  are 
startling!     Here  are  the  mileages  recorded : 


Dirt  Roads 
Gravel  Roads  - 
Concrete  Roads 


4.6  miles  per  hour 

9.5  miles  per  hour 

16.4  miles  per  hour 


The  answer  must  be  better  highways!  And 
they  should  be  built  immediately!  You  and  I 
must  be  interested;  therefore  every  citizen  should 
lend  his  voice  to  the  cause,  now! 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 


Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


One  to 
Seven  Ton 
Capacities 


Return  Loads 

Will  Cut 

Your  Cosfs 
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Savings  Stamp  Drive,  participated  in  by 
both  political  parties  and  their  complete 
organizations,  will  be  used  by  that  metropo- 
lis to  celebrate  the  "  Friday-the-Thirteenth" 
birthday.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  drive, 
The  World- Herald  is  assured,  General 
Pershing  will  be  cabled  the  result  with  the 
addition  that  this  has  been  in  his  honor. 

Missouri,  it  appears,  has  at  least  an  equal 
claim  on  the  American  General,  even  tho 
Nebraska  has  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  celebrating  his  birthday.  Persh- 
ing was  born  near  Laclede,  Missouri,  and 
spent  his  boyhood  there.  In  a  timely 
article,  the  New  York  Sun  tells  something 
about  his  parentage,  birth,  and  early  life. 
Neither  pull,  nor  politics,  nor  the  qualities 
commonly  summed  up  as  "genius"  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  American  forces  in 
France,  says  the  writer  in  The  Sun,  and 
continues : 

Advantages  he  had — outdoor  life,  farm 
work,  plain  living,  good  parents,  and  a 
Christian  home.  Even  yet  his  old  home 
town  carries  the  flavor  of  the  open  coun- 
try. Laclede  is  scarcely  larger  to-day  and 
no  less  wholesome  than  it  was  forty  years 
ago  when  its  three  nurseries  made  it  at 
once  the  most  important  and  the  most 
agricultural  town  in  the  county. 

To  this  thriving  town  of  the  '50's  came 
the  General's  father,  John  F.  Pershing, 
from  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  where  his 
family  had  been  honored  citizens  since 
1749,  the  year  chosen  by  John  and  Fred- 
erick Pershing  for  their  pilgrimage  from 
France  to  the  new  home  of  freedom  in  the 
New  World.  The  ambitious  young  Penn- 
sylvanian  of  the  fourth  generation  from 
these  early  patriots  came  to  Missouri  in 
1855  to  take  a  subcontract  in  the  building 
of  the  old  Missouri  Northern  Railroad,  from 
St.  Louis  to  Macon.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  he  had  little  of  material  value  to 
show  for  his  work;  but  at  Montgomery 
City  he  had  won  a  bride — Ann  Thompson, 
a  fair-haired  Missouri  girl  with  brave, 
sweet  mouth,  honest  blue  eyes,  and  a  heart 
of  gold. 

Coming  westward  from  Macon  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  railroad  building,  the 
young  contractor  stopt  at  Laclede  to 
accept  the  first  honest  work  that  was 
offered,  the  foremanship  of  the  west  of  La- 
clede section  of  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad.  The  Pershings  started 
housekeeping  in  a  little  shanty  two  miles 
west  of  Laclede.  It  was  there  that  their 
first  baby,  John  Joseph,  was  born,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1860. 

"It  was  just  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861,"  relates  Henry  C. 
Lomax,  now  Laclede's  pioneer  banker, 
"that  the  Pershing  family  came  to  town  to 
live  and  John  F.  Pershing  opened  a  general 
store  here. 

"Their  family  and  ours  lived  together 
for  several  months,  as  my  father  had  gone 
to  war  and  there  was  not  an  empty  house 
in  town  for  the  newcomers.  Later  they 
moved  into  the  little  house  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  the  one  popularly  spoken 
of  as  the  General's  birthplace.  A  baby 
boy  was  born  there  soon  after  the  Pershings 
moved  into  the  house,  but  it  was  Jim,  the 
second  little  boy,  that  being  in  Januarv, 
1862." 

When  the  Pershing  store  was  opened,  the 
narrator  served  as  a  clerk,  and  remembers 
Johnny  Pershing  as  a  quiet,  well-behaved 
little  boy.  The  elder  Pershing  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,    and    saw    that    the    boys 


worked  on  the  160-aere  farm,  a  mile  from 
Laclede,  that  was  included  in  the  Pershing 
family  possessions  by  the  time  the  future 
soldier  reached  his  teens. 
To  quote  another  neighbor: 

"The  traits  distinguishing  him  from 
many  other  boys,  were  those  that  char- 
acterized him  as  a  tireless  worker,  in- 
domitable in  his  purpos<   to  perform  every 

task  set  before  him.  And  he  never  was 
tough;  he  never  considered  it  necessary  to 
seek  questionable  companions  or  places  in 
order  to  have  a  good  time.  In  the  whole- 
souled  fashion  of  a  healthy  country  boy 
he  enjoyed  our  neighborhood  parties,  our 
taffy-pullings,  our  Baseball,  fishing,  and 
swimming,  but  he  never  resorted  to  row- 
dyism." 

Tho  never  quarrelsome,  Pershing  was 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
His  old  associates  proudly  tell  of  the  first 
term  of  school  he  taught,  when  he  was 
eighteen. 

It  was  at  Prairie  Mound,  in  Chariton 
County.  It  became  his  duty  in  the  course 
of  the  term  to  thrash  a  big  boy,  and  he 
addrest  himself  to  this  responsibility  in 
his  usual  direct  and  vigorous  fashion. 
The  discipline  had  the  desired  effect  on  the 
boy,  but  brought  the  boy's  father  rampant 
to  humiliate  the  young  teacher. 

"John  was  then  only  a  boy  himself,  a  big, 
strong,  broad-shouldered  boy,  but  only  a 
boy,"  says  Captain  Henley,  with  whom  the 
young  teacher  boarded  at  Prairie  Mound, 
"while  his  assailant,  old  man  Card,  was  a 
burly  giant,  fully  six  feet  four,  and  wildly 
determined  to  lick  the  young  teacher. 

"He  made  it  plain  that  nothing  else 
would  appease  him.  John  tried  to  present 
a  reasonable  view  of  the  situation,  but  Card 
only  grew  more  insolent  in  word  and 
gesture. 

"Then  it  was,  as  my  children  recounted 
at  the  time,  that  John's  usually  ruddy  lips 
whitened  and  his  big  blue  eyes  narrowed 
to  steel-gray  points.  He  stept  toward  the 
big  man  and  hjs  words  had  a  cold  precision 
that  was  truly  ominous. 

4  You  get  out  of  this  house  and  off  these 
grounds  and  stay  off  as  long  as  I'm  teacher 
—or  I'll  kill  you.' 

"With  mumbled  apologies,  old  man  Card 
hastily  backed  out  of  the  schoolhouse," 
concludes  Captain  Henley,  "and  he  did 
not  trouble  the  young  teacher  again." 

From  other  sources  there  is  additional 
evidence  of  the  sturdy  fiber  of  John 
Pershing's  courage  and  power  of  will. 

"John  was  no  sissy,  even  if  he  was  clean 
and  well  behaved,"  asserts  Charles  R. 
Spurgeon,  who  was  Pershing's  boyhood 
chum  and  his  college  roommate.  "He  was 
:.  manly,  upstanding  boy.  In  his  classes 
he  had  his  lessons,  and  when  asked  to  work 
a  problem  he  would  step  promptly  to  the 
blackboard  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  proved 
his  heart  was  in  the  work. 

"It  was  the  same  at  college.  At  Kirks- 
ville  Normal,  where  we  were  classmates, 
John  was  a  hard-working  student.  He  al- 
ways was  thoroughly  interested  in  his  class 
work  and  was  always  looking  forward  to 
the  succeeding  years  in  the  course  and  the 
finish. 

"When  we  came  home  at  the  end  of  our 
first  term  I  was  offered  a  position  in  a  store, 
took  it  and,  by  heck,  I'm  clerking  yet. 
John  had  a  similar  offer,  but  turned  it 
down. 

"I'm  going  back  to  Kirksville,  anyway,' 
he  said.  "1  don't  know  what  I'll  finally 
do — probably  be  a  lawyer,  but  just  now 
I'm  going  to  stick  to  the  school.' 

"The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  when 
he  came  home  the  time  the  Laclede  post- 


Copyrlght  1318,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Don't  Let  That 

Tread -Cut 
Ruin  Your  Tire 

Fill  it  ivith  Goodyear  Tire  Putty 

THE  neglected  tread-cut  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent 
sources  of  tire  ruin.  Small  at  the 
start,  it  grows  swiftly  if  left  un- 
cared  for,  allows  dirt  and  water 
to  reach  the  carcass,  greatly 
shortening  the  tire's  life.  Good- 
year Tire  Putty  is  a  soft,  pliable 
gum  especially  designed  for  the 
effective  repair  of  tread-cuts  and 
similar  tire  injuries.  It  dries 
quickly  when  applied,  it  is  ex- 
tremely resilient  and  elastic;  it 
keeps  foreign  matter  out  of  the 
tire  and  mileage  in.  Always 
have  a  can  of  Goodyear  Tire 
Putty  handy  to  use  when  your 
tires  need  it.  It  costs  little  and 
saves  much.  Remember  the  last 
thousand  miles  are  the  cheapest. 

The  GouJ j ear  Tire-Saucer  Kit  is 
an  as,sortment  of  the  most  needed 
tire  accessories  handily  arranged 
in  a  compact  package.  Your  car 
should  carry  one. 
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MEN  who  carry  on' 
while  the  boys  are 
"over  there"  need 
footwear  that  adds  to  their 
efficiency — shoes  that  per- 
mit feet  and  brain  to  do 
their  duty.  The  comfort  of 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  will 
keep  your  feet  off  your  mind. 

Nine  Dollars  and  up 

Florsheim  quality  is  economy. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  "Styles 
of  the  Times." 


The 
Reliance — 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fcrnald,  L.H.D. 
A  handy  book  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  tnnil,  03  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


COMFY 
SLIPPERS 

"They  contribute  without  measure 

To  the  home  life's  peace  and  calm ; 
They're  a  comfort  and  a  blessing, 
They're  a  solace  and  a  balm.' 

—  Wall  Mason. 

Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 
Ill  East  13th  St.,  New  Ycrk 

"Bob  and  Boo,"  a  wonder- 
ful  story  book  (or  children, 
aenl  on  request. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


^S&? 


On  Sale 

Everywhere 


MM    Herbert    A 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokin&Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Folk  Tobacco  Co.  1790  Bro.uh-,n  NewYork. 


office  was  robbed.  His  father  was  post- 
master then,  and  of  course  the  loss  fell 
upon  him  personally.  John  came  home 
from  college  and  turned  over  the  remain- 
der of  his  savings  to  his  father — gave  up 
his  college  course  to  help  the  folk  at  home. 

"It  was  just  then  that  Congressman 
Burrows,  of  the  old  Tenth  District,  an- 
nounced the  first  competitive  examination 
for  the  appointment  of  a  cadet  to  West 
Point.  John  heard  of  it,  saw  his  chance, 
went  to  Trenton,  and  won  the  appoint- 
ment fairly  and  squarely  by  the  sheer 
merit  of  his  work. 

"After  John  went  to  West  Point  1  saw 
very  little  of  him.  When  he  had  been 
away  two  years  he  was  given  a  furlough 
and  came  home  for  a  visit.  With  my 
team  we  drove  out  to  the  river  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  where  we  had  gone  Ashing 
and  swimming  in  our  boyhood  days. 

"'Well,  John,'  I  said,  'how  do  you  like 
it  by  this  time?' 

"'The  training  is  a  good  thing.'  he  an- 
swered, 'but  as  for  following  it  as  a  life- 
work — why,  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be 
another  gun  fired  in  a  hundred  years.  I 
shall  go  on  and  finish,  tho,  just  to  get  the 
education.'  " 


Pershing's 


And  this  continued  to  be 
main  idea  at  West  Point,  says  the  nar-* 
rator — to  get  a  good  general  education. 
An  incident  of  his  'entrance  into  school 
life,  having  to  do  with  hazing,  is  related  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon: 

"At  that  time,  you  know,  hazing  was 
much  in  vogue  at  West  Point.  The  hazers 
even  inflicted  serious  physical  injury  on 
several  of  their  victims  and  throughout 
this  part  of  the  country  there  was  wide- 
spread condemnation  of  the  practise.  But 
they  didn't  haze  John  Pershing,  altho 
they  attempted  to  do  it.  That  much  he 
confided  to  me  during  our  quiet  visit  that 
day  in  the  woods.  I  have  never  told  it 
either,  until  to-day,"  added  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

"Naturally,  John  was  on.  the  alert  in 
this  matter  of  hazing,  for  he  suspected 
that  he  would  be  chosen  sooner  or  later  to 
undergo  some  sort  of  initiation  at  the 
hands  of  the  hoodlums.  One  night  three 
men  entered  his  room.  By  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  he  was  convinced  that  they  came 
on  no  honest  errand  and  he  instantly 
chose  a  course  of  action  that  proved  his 
generalship. 

"Without  giving  his  uninvited  guests 
time  to  say  a  word,  he  just  naturally 
knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  all  three  of 
them.  That  was  the  first  and  last  at- 
tempt the  West- Pointers  made  to  haze 
John  Pershing." 

"I  knew  him  simply  as  a  quiet,  studious 
young  man,"  says  another  of  his  old-time 
friends,  E:  B.  Allen,  now  Mayor  of  La- 
clede. "I  never  heard  of  any  petty  tricks 
done  by  John  Pershing. 

"The  impression  lie  made  here  was  that 
John  Pershing  would  make  liis  mark  in 
the  world  as  a  professional  or  business 
man.  His  mother  and  father  were  strict 
church    people-    lie   grew    up   a,    Methodist. 

I  have  known  hini  rather  intimately  in 
all  the  years  that  have  followed  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  has  never  forgotten  his 
home  training.      Head  this." 

Mr.  Allen  opened  a  drawer  of  his  desk 
ami  drew  out  a,  black-bordered  note  from 
General  Pershing  himself.  The  little  mis- 
sive   was    dated    at     Fori     Bliss,    Texas, 

October  20,  1915  a  brief  tvph  to  letters 
of  sympathy  sent   b\    his  Laclede  friends  at 

the  time  Mrs.  Pershing  and  the  three  little 

•  drls  were  burned  to  death  at    i  he  I'residio. 


"Dear  Ed. — It  was  fine  of  you  and  other 

Laclede  friends  to  remember  me  at  a  time 

when  it  takes  more  than  mortal  courage 

to   continue.      I    want   to   bring   my   little 

boy  down  to  Missouri  some  time  soon. 

'Much   love, 

John. 

"More  than  mortal  courage  to  con- 
tinue— '"  repeated  Mr.  Allen  soberly.  "It 
must  have  taken  that.  You  know  he  had 
a  new  home,  just  finished  at  Fort  Bliss, 
all  ready  for  his  family.  He  had  planned 
to  go  up  to  California  after  them  the  very 
next  week — then  ihe  terrible  news  came. 
It  is  just  such  tests  that  reveal  a  man's 
character  and  prove  his  faith. 

"Pershing  came  back  to  Laclede  unex- 
pectedly one  day  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago,"  continued  Mr.  Allen.  "It  was 
after  he  had  been  away  a  score  of  years 
and  had  won  largely  of  fame,  yet  he  had 
not  changed  toward  his  old  friends. 

"He  insisted  on  going  from  house  to 
house  to  visit  every  one  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances that  remained  here.  He  even 
visited  the  negro  men  that  had  worked 
with  him  on  the  old  farm  and  the  old 
'aunties'  that  had  been  employed  in  his 
mother's  kitchen;  went  into  their  shan- 
ties and  talked  with  them  of  old  times." 

Among  the  dearest  of  the  old  friends 
visited  by  the  General  on  that  occasion, 
as  I  learned  at  Laclede,  was  Mrs.  Susan 
Hewett,  an  alert,  little  gentlewoman  of 
the  old  South,  who  had  come  with  her 
soldier  husband  from  the  valley  of  the 
Potomac  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to 
start  anew  in  a  land  that  should  hold  no 
reminders  of  the  conflict  that  had  swepi 
away  their  home  and  every  earthly  pos- 
session. At  Laclede  in  the  late  '60s 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Hewett  had  established 
the  old  Missouri  House,  and  had  soon  be- 
come well -loved  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  close  friends  of  the  Pershing 
family. 

"Oh,  yes,"  laughs  Mrs.  Hewett,  refer- 
ring to  her  fame  as  a  pie-maker,  "I  helped 
in  the.  kitchen  at  times  and  frequently 
gave  Johnny  Pershing  pieces  of  pie.  He 
was  a  clean,  well-behaved  boy,  always  polite 
and  straightforward. 

"'Hello,  Mrs.  Hewett,'  he'd  say. 

"'Hello,  Johnny.' 

"'Say,  Mrs.  Hewett,  can  I  have  a  piece 
of  pie  to-day?' 

' ' '  You  bet  you  can,  Johnny. ' 

"And  that's  the  way  it  was.  1  used  to 
make  these  turnover  pies.  I'd  stew  dried 
apples,  mash  them  fine,  season  them  with 
several  kinds  of  spices,  put  them  in  turn- 
over covers,  and  fry  them  in  half  lard  and 
half  butter.  Johnny  thought  they  were 
mighty  good — and  they  were,  when  made 
right. 

"And  he  came  back  to  see  me  fourteen 
years  ago  October  24,"  continued  .Mrs. 
Hewett.  "Captain  Hewett  had  passed 
away  live  years  before  that.  1  had  -riven 
up  the  old  Missouri  House  and  built  tlii- 
little  cottage.  1  had  come  to  be  'Aim! 
Susan'  to  this  town,  for  if  I  have  a  living 
relative  I  don't  know   it. 

"One  day  1  was  busying  myself  here  in 
the  back  yard  ranking  up  some  wood 
that  was  in  billets.  Uncle  Henry  Loinax 
came  and  said  there  was  somebody  to  see 
me.  I  hurried  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  but  nobody  was  in  sight. 

'"Maybe  he  went  'round  to  look  tor 
vim,'  -aid  Uncle  Henry.  1  slept  around 
there  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  ami 
there  was  Johnnj  Pershing  hiding  among 
the  vines.  He  just  held  out  hi-  arm-  and 
I  ran  to  him.  We  embraced  each  other. 
and  I   think  I  cried  a  little. 

It    does   m.\    heart    good,    Aunt    Su>an. 
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Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machines  used  in  the  offices 
of  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfu    Co. 


"We  Looked  at  the  Principle" 

'We  knew  we  were  applying  the  right  principle/1  says  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  makers  of  Standard 
Plumbing  Fixtures, "but  we  didn't  know  how  far  it  would 
carry  us. 

"We  thought  we  were  simply  straightening  out  the  troubles 
we'  d  been  having  with  trial  balance  and  statements.  Not 
that  we  didn't  get  those  things  right,  or  finished  on  time; 
but  we  always  had  to  double  the  bookkeeping  force  at  the 
month-end,  and  we  always  had  difficulties — until  we  put  in 
our  first  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine. 


WHATEVER  your  busi- 
ness, and  whatever  its 
size.'thereisa  Burroughs 
Machine  among  the  more  than 
100  models  of  the  line  that  will 
give  you  benefits  comparable  to 
those  the  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co.  is  getting.  Consult 
your  banker  or  telephone  book 
for  the  address  of  the  nearest 
Burroughs  office — of  which  there 
are  201  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  others  in  all  the 
principal  cities  abroad. 


"When  We  Find  a  Right  Principle 
We  Make  It  Standard*' 

"The  immediate  result  of  the  new 
method  was  so  noticeable  that  we  got 
two  more  Burroughs  Machines  just  as 
quickly  as  we  could — and  since  then  we 
haven't  done  any  worrying  about  ac- 
counting department  detail. 

"It  Was  Good  Foresight" 

"That  right  principle  went  still 
further.  We  didn't  know  until  later 
that  we'd  made  ourselves  ready  with  the 
answer  to  an  unforeseen  situation.  Just 
a  few  months  ago  the  man-shortage 
began  to  be  serious:  and  we  turned 
our  bookkeeping  over   to  three  young 


women  and  these  Burroughs  Machines. 
The  girls  weren't  bookkeepers,  and 
weren't  trained;  but  they  became  pro- 
ficient in  almost  no  time,  and  they're 
posting  ledgers  and  making  statements 
in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

"The  New  Way  Means  More  Than 
a  Saving  of  Money" 

"It  just  goes  to  show  that  good  busi- 
ness methods  bring  benefits  in  unex- 
pected ways.  We  appreciate  those 
Burroughs  Machines  now  more  than  we 
did  when  they  were  merely  saving  some 
money  for  us  and  giving  us  better, 
prompter  bookkeeping  results." 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LOW  AS  *125 
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Sit  Where  You  Always  Sat 
On  the  Seat  of  the  Implement 


YOU  wouldn't  think  of 
riding  on  the  back  of 
one  of  your  horses  in 
order  to  guide  your  team. 
If  you  did  you  would  have 
to  have  another  person  to 
operate  the  implement, 
because  you  know  most 
farm  implements  require 
constant  attention. 

Then  why  attempt  to 
operate  a  tractor  in  p  man- 
ner which  your  experience 
has  proven  impractical?  It 
is  just  as  illogical  to  ride  on 
your  tractor  in  front  of  the 
implement,  and  expect  to 
operate  the  implement 
from  that  position,  as  it  is 
to  operate  the  implement 
from  the  back  of  your 
horse. 


With  the  Moline-Univer- 
sal  Tractor  you  sit  on  the 
seat  of  the  implement  and 
have  perfect  control  of 
both  tractor  and  imple- 
ment. You  are  in  the  best 
position  to  observe  the 
work,  make  adjustments 
and  manipulate  both  trac- 
tor and  implement.  This 
holds  true  regardless  of 
the  work  being  done — 
plowing,  discing,  planting, 
cultivating,  mowing,  har- 
vesting, etc.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this, 
we  simply  apply  a  princi- 
ple which  millions  of  farm- 
ers have  demonstrated  to 
be  sound.  The  Moline- 
Universal  gives  one  man 
control    of    greater   power 


than  is  possible  with 
horses,  with  the  same 
method  of  handling  and 
as  much  versatility. 

The  One-Man  feature  of 
the  Moline -Universal  is 
just  one  of  many  advan- 
tages the  Moline-Universal 
has  over  other  tractors.  It 
is  the  only  tractor  regular- 
ly equipped  with  Remy 
self-starter  and  electric 
lights.  No  detail  has  been 
overlooked  which  will  give 
the  Moline-Universal  Trac- 
tor positive  reliability. 

Send  for  catalog  which  tells 
how  to  operate  your  farm  with 
less  help  and  expense. 

Address  Department  63. 

Moline  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


KEEP 


WELL 


ine,  practii 

simply  written  book    . 

Hirschpeld,  M.D.,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
in  sickness  and  health,  and  points  out  the  way  to  pre- 
vent and  care  for  disorders  of  the  circulation  by  right 
living  and  careful  eating,  how  to  avoid  breakdowns, 
eliminate  "nerves"  and  reach  a  healthy  old  age.  Get  it 
TO-DAY.  umo.  Cloth.  $1. -'5;  by  mail,  $1.37. 
Funk  &  WagnallB  Company,  Dept.  981,  New  York  City 


HUMOROUS    HITS 

and  "How  to  Hold  an  Audience'* 


A  bookful  of  modern 
recitations  —  short  —suc- 
cessful "  HITS"  — per- 
sonally gathered  and 
tested  in  itse  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  Director  of 
the  Public  Speaking 
Club  of  America. 


Special  feature  :  Ex- 
pert advice  on  use  of  the 
voice,  breath,  mudulation, 
pause,  intensity,  gesture, 
impersonation,  memoriz- 
!i)'_'.  elf.  Price $1*25; post- 
paid 91. 40. 

Funk  &  W  agnails  Company 
New  York 


Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life  ? 

THIS  is  a  supremely  important  question  for  every  one  of  us,  but  how  many  can  answer 
it  intelligently?  You,  for  instance,  may  be  unconsciously  shortening  your  days  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowledge,  the  product  of  modem  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  and  practically  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live,  " 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.      Invest  in  it  to-day.      It  will  cost  you  $1.00 5   by  mail,  £1.12. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
on  Your  System? 

Do  you  realize  what  effective 
measures  the  excessive  smoker  or 
drinker  is  taking  to  cut  down  his 
period  of  usefulness,  how  he  lowers 
his  vitality  and  undermines  his 
powers' of  resisting  disease?  Have 
you  read  the  life  insurance  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject.'  They  are 
illuminating.       This    hook   > 

you    the    '  old    farts,    niaki^ 

the  probable  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulgence, and  leaves  you  to  deride 
for  yourself. 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  from  tins  point  of 
view.'  Do  you  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful? An-  .on  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  your  sys- 
tem needs?  This  hook  will  show 
you  how  10  .it  real  vital  value  out 
ut  every  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoning  your 

11  by  impropei  feeding. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
lation of  Right  Breathing  and 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  ever  learned  to 
breathe  properly,  sons  to  energize 
and  refresh  your  whole  body?  Do 
you  take  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
sort  that  meets  your  particular 
requirements?  Are  you  helping 
your  body  to  eliminate  waste 
products  ?  In  this  book  you  will 
find  recommendations  that  will 
make  \  on  over  physii  all  v.  If  prop- 
erly followed.  It  will  ko  far 
towards  making  and  keeping  you 
young. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


said  he,  'to  greet  my  mother's  dear 
friends.' 

"We  had  a  good  visit;  then  he  went  on 
out  to  Gash  Welch's  and  several  others  of 
the  old  friends.  That  afternoon  he  came 
again  and  told  me  that  they  were  going 
to  have  a  reception  for  him  that  night  at 
Pete  Phelps's  and  that  he  wanted  me  to 
go  with  him.  He  said  he  would  come 
after  me  with  Uncle  Henry  Lomax's  horse 
and  buggy.     And  1  went  with  him. 

"The  house  was  full  of  folks.  He  made 
a  speech  in  the  front  room  and  finally 
told  them  that  they  would  have  to  excuse 
him  now  as  President  Roosevelt  had  sent 
for  him  and  that  he  would  have  to  leave 
on  the  train  that  was  due  in  an  hour  and 
that  first  he  was  going  to  take  Aunt  Susan 
Hewett  home. 

"He  couldn't  have  been  kinder  to  me  if 
I'd  been  the  mother  he  had  loved  so  dearly 
and  lost.  John  always  was  good  to  his 
mother." 


THE  TRAGEDY   OE  THE  LUSITAN1A 

AS  RECORDED   IN  A  COURT 

DECISION 


COURT  decisions  are  rarely  fascinating 
reading  except  to  persons  of  the  legal 
profession,  but  the  story  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  as  told  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Julius  M.  Mayer,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  will  be  read  eagerly  by 
even  the  most  inveterate  devotee  of  thriller 
narratives.  The  decision  was  rendered  in 
the  matter  of  the  petition  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company,  Limited,  as  the  owner 
of  the  ship  for  limitation  of  its  liability,  and 
editorial  comment  on  the  case  will  be 
found  on  page  22  of  this  issue  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  With  somewhat  of  the 
bare  realism  of  Defoe,  Judge  Mayer  sets 
forth  first  that  on  May  1,  1915,  the  Lusi- 
tania sailed  from  New  York  for  Liverpool 
with  1,257  passengers  and  a  crew  of  702, 
making  a  total  of  1,959  souls  on  board, 
men,  women,  and  children.  At  approx- 
imately 2:10  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7, 
1915,  weather  clear  and  sea  smooth,  with- 
out warning,  the  vessel  was  torpedoed  and 
went  down  by  the  head  in  about  .eighteen 
minutes,  with  an  ultimate  tragic  los-  of 
life  of  1,195.  So  far  as  equipment  went, 
the  vessel  was  seaworthy  in  the  highesl 
sense,  according  to  the  court,  whose 
decision  reads  further: 

Her  carrying  capacity  was  2.19S  pas- 
sengers and  a  crew  of  about  850,  or  about 
3,000  persons  in  all.  She  had  22  open 
life-boats  capable  of  accommodating  1,322 
persons,  2t>  collapsible  boats  with  a  capacity 
for  1,283,  making  a  total  of  48  boats  with  a 
capacity  for  2,605  in  all,  or  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  her  last 

VOyage.  Her  total  Of  life-belts  was  :>.1^7. 
or  1,959  more  than  the  total  number  of 
passengers,  and.  in  addition,  she  carried 
20  life-buoys,  she  was  classed  1(X)  A I  at 
Lloyd's,  being  787  feel  Long  over  all,  with  a 
tonnage  of  30,395  gross  and    12,611    net. 

She  had  1  turbine  engines,  25  boiler-.  I 
boiler-rooms,  12  transverse  bulkheads, 
dividing  her  into  13  compartments,  with 
a  longitudinal  bulkhead  on  either  side  of 
the  ship  for  125  feet,  covering  all  \  ital  part-. 
The  proof  i-  absolute  thai  she  was  not 
and    never    had    been    armed    nor    did    she 
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carry  auy  explosives.  She  did  carry  some 
eighteen  fuse-<ases  and  125  shrapnel-cases, 
consist iuy  merely  Of  empty  shells  without 
.■my  powder  charge,  4,200  cases  or  safety 
cartridges,  and  L89  cases  of  infantry  equip- 
ment, such  as  leather  fittings,  pouches,  and 
the  like.  All  these  were  for  delivers 
abroad  but  none  of  these  munitions  could 
be  exploded  by  setting  them  on  fire  in  mass 
or  in  hulk  nor  by  subjecting  them  to  im- 
pact, she  had  been  duly  inspected  on 
March  17.  April  15,  16,  and  17,  all  in  1915, 
and  before  slie  left  New  York  the  boat 
1,'ear  and  boats  were  examined,  overhauled, 
checked  up,  and  defective  articles  properlj 
replaced. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  part 
of  her  equipment  was  in  excellent  order 
when  she  left  New  York.  The  vessel  was 
,  under  the  command  of  a  long-service  and 
experienced  captain  and  officered  by  com- 
petent and  experienced  men.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  war  prevented  the  company 
from  gathering  together  a  crew  fully  reach- 
ing a  standard  as  high  as  in  normal  times 
(many  of  the  younger  British  sailors  having 
been  called  to  the  colors),  but,  all  told, 
the  crew  was  good  and,  in  many  instances, 
highly  intelligent  and  capable.  Due  pre- 
caution was  taken  in  respect  of  boat  drills 
while  in  port,  and  the  testimony  shows  that 
those  drills  were  both  sufficient  and  effi- 
cient. Some  passengers  did  not  see  any 
boat  drills  on  the  voyage,  while  others 
characterized  the  drills,  in  effect,  as  for- 
mally superficial.  Any  one  familiar  with 
ocean  traveling  knows  that  it  is  not  strange 
that  boat  drills  may  take  place  unobserved 
by  some  of  the  passengers  who,  tho  on 
deck,  may  be  otherwise  occupied  or  who 
may  be  in  another  part  of  the  ship,  and 
such  negative  testimony  must  give  way  to 
the  positive  testimony  that  there  were 
daily  boat  drills,  the  object  of  which 
mainly  was  to  enable  the  men  competently 
and  quickly  to  lower  the  boats. 

Each  man  had  a  badge  showing  the 
number  of  the  boat  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed, and  a  boat  list  was  posted  in  three 
different  places  in  the  ship.  Each  day  of 
the  voyage  a  drill  was  held  with  the 
emergency  boat,  which  was  a  fixt  boat, 
cither  No.  13  on  the  starboard  side  or  No. 
14  on  the  port  side,  according  to  the 
weather,  the  idea,  tioubtless,  being  to  ac- 
custom the  men  quickly  to  reach  the 
station  on  either  side  of  the  ship.  The 
siren  wras  blown  and  a  picked  crew  from 
the  watch  assembled  at  the  boat,  put  on 
life-belts,  jumped  into  the  boat,  took  their 
places,  and  jumped  out  again. 

Throughout  this  ease  il  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  disaster  occurred  in 
May,  1915,  and  the  whole  subject  must  be 
approached  with  the  knowledge  and  mental 
attitude  of  that  lime.  Il  may  be  that 
more  elaborate  and  effective  methods  and 
precautions  have  been  adopted  since  then, 
but  there  is  no  testimony  which  shows  that 
these  boat  drills,  as  practised  on  the  voy- 
age, were  not  fully  up  to  the  then  existing 
standards  and  practises.  There  can  be 
no  criticism  of  the  bulkhead-door  drills, 
tor  there  was  one  each  day. 

In  November,  1014,  the  directors  of  the 
<  'unard  Company,  in  view  of  the  falling  off 
of  the  passenger  traffic,  decided  to  with- 
draw the  Lusitama's  sister  ship,  Mauri- 
tania, and  to  run  the  Lusitania  at  three- 
fourths  boiler-power,  winch  involved  a 
reduction  of  speed  from  an  average  of 
about  twenty-four  knots  to  an  average  of 
about  twenty-one  knots.  The  ship  was 
operated  under  this  reduced  boiler-power 
and  reduced  rate  of  speed  for  six  round 
trips  until  and  including  the  fatal  voyage, 
altho  at   the   reduced   rate   she  was  con- 


John  MeCullough,  New  Bedford,  Mass.    Truck  delivered  1916.    Photograph  taken  1918. 
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THIS  BOOK   IN   EVERY   SOLDIER'S   KIT 


This  volume  is  the  authorized  and  most  popular  dictionary  on  the 
Western  front  in  France,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Canadian,  Australian  and  British  soldiers. 
Contains    8,000    more   words   than    any  other  similar   dictionary. 


A  LREADY  many  individuals,  fraternal  organizations,  church  societies,  etc.,  are  presenting  their  local 
/\  soldier  boys  with  this  handy  book.  If  you  know  a  soldier,  give  him  one.  It  will  help  him  out  of  many 
J_  V.  trymS  difficulties.  If  you  are  a  member  of  an  organization,  tell  them  in  meeting  that  here  is  a  glorious 
way  for  those  who  can't  go  to  "do  their  bit.''  Every  man  in  the  Army.  Navy,  or  any  other  branch  01 
the  war  service,  should  have  a  French  vocabulary.  He  will  need  it  constantly  when  lie  is  actually  engau 
the  war  and  comes  into  daily  contact  with  the  French  people.  It  will  help  him  to  understand 
his  allies  better  and  it  will  add  immensely  to  his  personal  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure 
while  lie  is  in  France.      There  is  no  better  book  on  the  murket  for  this  purpose  than  the 

FRENGH-EngliSh— Pocket-Sized  Dictionary— EngliSh-FRENCH 

This  handy  little  volume  weighs  only 
a  few  ounces  and  yet  it  contains 
28.000  words  defined,  the  French 
translations  of  over  14.000  English 
words  and  the  English  meanings  of 
the  same  number  of  French  words. 
Contains  also  table*  of  weights  and  meas- 


ures, menu  terms,  money  values  in  French, 
English  and  American  currency  and  a  wealth 
•f  other  Information  needed  by  the  American 
in  France.  This  is  just  the  book  to  help  you 
in  conversation  with  your  French  comrades. 
Handy  pocket  size  for  odd-moment  study  or 
quick  reference.     576  pages. 

Bound  b  Flexible  Red  Leather,  postpaid  for  $1.00.      Bound  in  Sobstantial  Cloth,  64c  postpaid 

Double  Thumb-Notch  Index,  35c  extra 
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GED 


SO  OLD  HOMER  called  them  long-  ago,  the 
sparkling  phrases  that  pack  a  world  of  thought 
into  a  few  trenchant  syllables;  such  immortal  sen- 
tences as  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  or 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

These  are  what  we  are  all  seeking  but  that,  alas, 
rarely  come  to  us.  The  gift  of  turning  them  is 
unique,  but  the  want,  the  need  of  them,  is  univer- 
sal.    For  this  reason. 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

A  magical  treasury  of  witty  and  appropriate  expres- 
sions covering  all  possible  occasions — just  tlie  kind  you 
would  like  to  employ  but  can  never  think  of  at  the  right 
moment — will  be  received  with  the  welcome  it  deserves 
by  you  and  by  thousands  of  others. 

What  This  Book  Will  Do  For  You 

It  provides  you  with  an  extremely  wide  choice  of  short, 
pithy  sentences  that  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  verbally, 
so  tliat  you  need  rack  your  brains  no  longer  for  words 
to  fit  your  wants.  There  is  not  a  situation  in  which  you 
can  find  yourself  that  will  not  I  e  mot  and  made  into  a 
victory  for  you  by  one  of  these  handy  little  aids  to 
fluency.    For  instance. 

WHEN  YOU 

ARE  INTRODUCED  TO  A  GROUP  OF  PEOPLE 

You  do  not  have  to  stammer  "Pleased  to  meet  you" 
over  and  over  to  each  new  acquaintance,  but  command 
a  choice  of  a  number  of  polite  yet  di'fimilar  expressions 
that  will  at  once  mark  you  a>  a  social  success. 

CONDOLE  WITH  or  CONGRATULATE  a  FRIEND 

You  will  have  at  your  disposal  ■  wealth  of  felicitous 
phrases  from  which  you  can  construct  a  letter  or  a 
speech  that  will  express  just  the  right  degree  of  joy  or 
sorrow  in  the  most  convincing  way. 

MAKE  A  SPEECH  IN  PUBLIC  OR  REPLY  TO  ONE 

You  will  be  able  to  draw  upon  a  1  ost  of  telling  similes, 
of  polished  periods,  pointed  illustrations,  and  freshly 
expressed  ideas  to  make  what  you  say  carry  weight  and 
hold  your  auditors'  interest. 

ACCEPT  OR  REFUSE  AN  INVITATION 

This  frequently  difficult. and  delicate  task  will  be  made 
so  smooth  for  you  that  you  will  produce  without  effort 
an  epistolary  gem  that  you  could  never  have  dreamed 
of  writing  unaided. 

COMPOSE  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 

You  will  have  before  you  to  choose  from  a  number  of 
compact,  snappy,  and  up-to-date  introductory  and  clos- 
ing sentences,  as  well  as  many  strong  and  clean-cut  ex- 
amples of  commercial  English  for  use  in  the  body  of 
your  letter. 

HAVE  TO  MAKE  CONVERSATION 

You  will  be  supplied  with  just  that  quality  of  small 
talk,  those  useful  and  stimulating  remarks  from  which 
come  openings  for  interesting  exchanges  of  ideas  that 
lead  on  to  comfortable  chats  and  make  impossible  those 
horrible  periods  of  painful  silence. 

DISCUSS  OR  ARGUE  UPON  ANY  SUBJECT 

The  stores  of  imagery,  the  hundreds  of  luminous  meta- 
phors and  striking  comparisons,  the  terse  phrases  of 
assent  or  dissent,  and  the  general  stock  of  clever  re- 
joinders and  trenchant  retorts  to  be  found  here  will 
prove  an  invaluable  ail 

PREACH  A  SERMON 

The  real  eloquence  of  many  of  the  short  passages  and 
their  rich  and  varied  presentation  of  life  will  enable  you 
to  incorporate  into  your  homilies  a  new  note  of  *ital 
interest  and  broad  human  appeal  that  can  not  fail  to 
stir  all  hearts. 

APPLY  FOR  A  POSITION 

Yon  will  find  here  the  restrained  yet  expressive  wording 
and  the  happy  choice  of  epithets  that  go  far  towards 
making  your  request  one  that  witl  obtain  the  attention 
for  which  you  hope. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  systematic  study  of  these 
pages  would  ureatly  improve  a  deficient  vocabulary." 
,  — The  Outlook. 

"A  book  of 'practical  usefulness  for  the  student,  the 
writer,  and  the  public  speaker." — Catholic  World. 

"  It  will  be  a  useful  supplement  to  tlie  dictionary  and 
regular  book  of  synonyms  " 

— Knickerbocker  1'rcss,  Albany.  N.  Y, 


A  Useful  Book  Bound  to  Help  You 

Money  Back  If  You  Are  Not  Satisfied 


Sign  and  send  tiii.  coupon  today  with  $  1.7a,  and  this 
splendid  writers'  and  speakers'  aid  <>t  1  ,  ,  pages  will  be 
shipped  t<»  you  postpaid  by  return  mail  II  it  does 
not  please  you,  return  it  and  your  monej  will  be  refunded 
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siderably  faster  than  any  passenger-ship 
crossing  the  Atlantic  at  that  time.  This 
reduction  was  in  part  for  financial  reasons 
and  in  part  "a  question  of  economy  of  coal 
and  labor  in  time  of  war."  No  profit  was 
expected  and  none  was  made,  but  the  com- 
pany continued  to  operate  the  ship  as  a 
public  service.  The  reduction  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-one  knots  is,  however,  quite 
immaterial  to  the  controversy 

We  are  reminded  then  that  on  May  1, 
1915,  the  advertised  sailing  date  of  the 
Lusitania,  an  advertisement  was  published 
in  various  New  York  papers,  close  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Cunard  Line,  warning 
intending  travelers  across  the  Atlantic  that 
vessels  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  or 
any  of  her  Allies  were  liable  to  destruction 
in  the  water  zone  of  war.  The  court  holds 
that  the  master  of  the  Lusitania  was 
perfectly  justified  in  sailing  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  from  a  neutral  port  with  many 
neutral  and  non-combatant  passengers, 
unless  he  and  his  company  were  willing  to 
yield  to  the  attempt  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  terrify  British  shipping,  and 
we  read : 

No  one  familiar  with  the  British  charac- 
ter would  expect  that  such  a  threat  would 
accomplish  more  than  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  taking  every  precaution  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  which  the  exercise 
of  judgment  would  invite. 

And  so,  as  scheduled,  the  Lusitania 
sailed,  undisguised,  with  her  four  funnels 
and  a  figure  so  familiar  as  to  be  readily 
discernible  not  only  by  naval  officers  and 
mariners,  but  by  the  ocean-going  public 
generally. 

The  voyage  was  uneventful  until  May  6. 
On  approaching  the  Irish  coast  on  May  6 
the  Captain  ordered  all  the  boats 'hanging 
on  the  davits  to  be  swung  out  and  lowered 
to  the  promenade  deck-rail,  and  this  order 
was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Staff  Captain  Anderson,  who  later  went 
down  with  the  ship.  All  bulkhead  doors 
which  were  not  necessary  for  the  working  of 
the  ship  were  closed,  and  it  was  reported  to 
Captain  Turner  that  this  had  been  done. 
Lookouts  were  doubled,  and  two  extra  were 
put  forward  and  one  on  either  side  of  the 
bridge;  that  is,  there  were  two  lookouts  in 
the  crow's-nest,  two  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship, 
two  officers  on  the  bridge,  and  a  quarter- 
master on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 

Directions  were  given  to  the  engine-room 
to  keep  the  highest  steam  they  could  pos- 
sibly get  on  the  boilers,  and  in  case  the 
bridge  rang  for  full  speed  to  give  as  much 
as  they  possibly  could.  Orders  were  also 
given  that  ports  should  be  kept  closed. 

At  7:50  p.m.  on  May  6  the  Lusitania 
received  the  following  wireless  message 
from  the  Admiral  at  Queenstown:  "Sub- 
marines active  off  south  coast  of  Ireland," 
and  at  7 :56  the  vessel  asked  for  and  reeeh  ed 
a  repetition  of  his  message.  The  ship  was 
then  going  at  a  rate  of  twenty-one  knots 
per  hour. 

At  8:30  p.m.  of  the  same  day  the  follow  ing 
message  was  received  from  the  British 
Admiralty: 

"To  AH   British  Ships  0005: 

"Take  Liverpool  pilot  at  bar  and  avoid 
headlands.  Pass  harbors  al  full  speed; 
steer  mid-channel  course.  Submarines  off 
Fastnet." 

At  8:32  the  Admiralty  received  a  com- 
munication to  show  thai  this  message  had 
been  received  by  the  Lusitania,  and  the 
same  message   was  offered  to  the  vessel 


seven  times  between  midnight  of  May  6 
and  10  a.m.  of  May  7. 

At  about  8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  May  7, 
on  approaching  the  Irish  coast,  the  vessel 
encountered  an  intermittent  fog,  or  Scotch 
mist,  called  "banks"  in  seafaring  language, 
and  the  speed  was  reduced  to  fifteen  knots. 
Previously  the  speed,  according  to  Captain 
Turner's  recollection,  had  been  reduced  to 
eighteen  knots.  This  adjustment  of  speed 
was  due  to  the  fact  t±-  it  Captain  Turner 
wished  to  run  the  last  150  miles  of  the  voy- 
age in  the  dark,  so  as  to  make  Liverpool 
early  on  the  morning  of  May  8,  at  the 
earliest  time  when  he  could  cross  the  bar 
without  a  pilot. 

Judging  from  the  location  of  previous 
submarine  attacks,  the  most  dangerous 
waters  in  the  Lusitania' s  course  were  from 
the  entrance-  to  St.  George's  Channel  to 
Liverpool  Bar.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to 
the  proposition  that  a  vessel  darkened  is 
much  safer  from  submarine  attack  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime,  and  Captain  Turner 
exercised  proper  and  good  judgment  in 
planning  accordingly  as  he  approached 
dangerous  waters.  It  is  futile  to  con- 
jecture as  to  what  would  or  would  not  have 
happened  had  the  speed  been  higher  prior 
to  the  approach  to  the  Irish  coast,  because, 
obviously,  until  then  the  Captain  could  not 
figure  out  his  situation,  not  knowing  how 
he  might  be  impeded  by  fog  or  other 
unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

On  the  morning  of  May  7,  1917,  the  ship 
passed  about  25  or  26,  and,  in  any  event, 
at  least  18 H  miles  south  of  Fastnet,  which 
was  not  in  sight.  The  course  was  then 
held  up  slightly  to  bring  the  ship  closer  to 
land,  and  a  little  before  noon  land  was 
sighted,  and  what  was  thought  to  be  Brow 
Head  was  made  out. 

Meanwhile,  between  11  a.m.  and  noon, 
the  fog  disappeared,  the  weather  became 
cle"ar,  and  the  speed  was  increased  to 
eighteen  knots.  The  course  of  the  vessel 
was  S.  87  E.  Mag.  At  11:25  a.m.  Captain 
Turner  received  the  following  message: 

"Submarines  active  in  southern  part  of 
Irish  Channel,  last  heard  of  twenty  miles 
south  of  Coningbeg.  Light-vessel  make 
certain  Lusitania  gets  this." 

At  12:40  p.m.  the  following  additional 
wireless  message  from  the  Admiralty  was 
received :  • 

Submarines  five  miles  south  of  Cape 
Clear,  proceeding  west  when  sighted  at 
10  a.m. 

After  picking  up  Brow  Head  and  at 
about  12:40  p.m.,  the  course  was  altered 
inshore  by  about  30  degrees  to  about  N. 
63  or  67  E.  Mag.,  Captain  Turner  did  noi 
recall  which.  Land  was  sighted  which 
the  Captain  thought  was  Galley  Head, 
but  he  was  not  sure  and,  therefore,  held  in 
shore.  This  last  course  was  continued  for 
an  hour  at  a  speed  of  eighteen  knots 
until  1:40  p.m.,  when  the  Old  Mead  of 
Kinsale  was  sighted  and  the  course  was 
then  changed  back  to  the  original  course 
of  S.  87  E.  Mag. 

At  1:50  p.m.  the  Captain  started  to 
take  a  four-point  hearing  on  the  Old 
Head  of  Kinsale  and  while  thus  engaged 
and    at    about    2:10    p.m.,    as    heretofore 

stated,  the  ship  was  torpedoed  on  the  star- 
hoard  side.  Whether  one.  two.  or  time 
torpedoes  were  tired  at  the  vessel  can  not  he 

determined    with   certainty.     Two  of   the 

-hip's  civu  were  conlident  that  a  third 
torpedo    was    tired    and     missed     the    ship. 

While  not  doubting  the  good  faith  of  these 
witnesses,  the  evidence  is  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory   to  he  convincing. 

There  wa-,  however,  an  interesting  and 

remarkable   oonfliol    *>\'   testimony 
whether  the  ship  was  struck  h>  one  oi 
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Be  guided  by  that   cool, 

clean  Klenzo  feeling 

■ 

IX  is  a  proof 'of 'cleanness  —  thorough  cleanness.     It's  the 
testimony   of   innumerable  little   taste-nerves,  saying, 
Klenzo  has  freed  us  of  the  stale  mouth  secretions  which 
caused  that  hot,  sticky  sensation." 

That's  the  reason  breakfast  tastes  so  much  better  after 
you  use  Klenzo.  The  reason,  too,  that  children  and  grown- 
ups alike  forget  their  natural  disinclination  to  use  a  tooth 
brush  and  actually  look  forward  to  teeth-cleaning  time 


Klenzo  aims  to  protect  the  teeth  in  the  natural  way — 
by  keeping  the  mouth  free  of  the  substances  that  foster 
germs,  acids  and  decay. 

Get  a  tube  of  snow-white,  creamy  Klenzo  at  the 
nearest  Rexall  Store,  and  start  to  enjoy  the  Cool,  Clean 
Klenzo  Feeling  and  the  wonderful  cleansing  effect  today. 


The   &OOO   ft&XaJHL   Stores 


throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain  have  the  exclusive 
selling  rights  to  Klenzo  Dental  Creme.  They  are  the  finest  drug  stores  in  their 
touns  and  the  largest  distributors  of  toilet  reauisitefin  the  world.    Associates  of 
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They  Outsell  Any  Other  Tube 

Goodyear  Tubes  are  built  to  be  a  fit  team-mate  for  the 
famous  Goodyear  casing.  They  have  behind  them  the 
resources,  experience  and  reputation  of  the  world's 
largest  maker  of  automobile  tires.  More  motorists  use 
Goodyear  Tubes  than  use  any  other  kind.  Quality  is 
increasing  this  margin  of  leadership  every  day. 

Be  sure  YOU  say,  "GOODYEJR  Tubes.  " 
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THE  greatest  book  on  earth  for  the  dog-days.  Makes 
you  free  of  the  old  swimming  hole  and  assures  you 
many  happy  hours  in  the  surf  or  the  mountain  lake. 
The  authors  are  expert  teachers  and  their  instructions 
are  clear,  concise,  and  practical.  Get 
the  book  to-day  and  learn  to  swim  before 
the  summer  is  over.  U  S.  Soldiers,  Sail- 
ors, Marines— your  lives  may  depend  on 
knowing  how. 

New  Rt  vised  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  Jllus- 

tnited,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.85. 
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What  Shall  We  Believe—and  Why?! 
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"W/1TH  such  historic  fanes  of 
the  old  Christianity  as 
Rheims  tottering  into  ruin  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  new  gospel 
of  force  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves what  the  church  is  to  do 
in  the  luture  to  maintain  her 
hold  upon  mankind.  In  the 
thought-provoking  book 

The  Church,  The  People, 
and  The  Age 


Edited  by  Robert  Scott  and  George  William 
Gilmore,  105  of  the  world's  leading  thinkers  along  religious  lines 
give  their  views  as  to  what  must  be  done  to  reestablish  the 
church  upon  a  sure  foundation.  An  intensely  readable  book  on  a 
most  vital  subject.    8vo,  cloth,  573  paaes     $3.00:  by  mail,  $3.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer,  Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A   Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 
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A   Dictionary   of  Simplified 

Spelling 

Mon-  than  12,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  75  cents;    By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

third  Revised  Edition 

A  record  in  concise  and  interestine:  style 
of  the  Origin.  Growth.  Development,  ami 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treat's  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  or 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  individu- 
alit  >  in  \\  rmrii;;  also  oi  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.63. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 

the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  mannei  ol  pro- 
paring  copy,  correcting  1 its,  subml  cripts, 

copyright  taws,  etc,    Clothf  J net;  by  mail,  £  1 .08. 
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A  Desk-Book    of    Twenty-five   Thou- 
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bracing  English,    Foreign,  Bible,   and 
Geographical     rerms   and   Proper  Names 
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torpedoes,  and  witnesses,  both  passengers 
and  crew,  differed  on  this  point,  con- 
scientiously and  emphatically,  some  wit- 
nesses for  claimants  and  some  for  peti- 
tioner holding  one  view  and  others  called 
by  each  side  holding  the  opposite  -view. 
The  witnesses  were  all  highly  intelligent, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  testified  to 
the  best  of  their  recollection,  knowledge,  or 
impression,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
honest  conviction.  The  weight  of  the 
testimony  (too  voluminous  to  analyze; 
is  in  favor  of  the  '"two-torpedo"  conten- 
tion, not  only  because  of  some  convincing 
direct  testimony  (as,  for  instance,  Adams, 
Lehman,  Morton),  but  also  because  of  the 
unquestioned  surrounding  circumstances. 
The  deliberate  character  of  the  attack  upon 
a  vessel  whose  identity  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, made  easy  on  a  bright  day,  and  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  had  no  means  of 
defending  herself  would  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  submarine  commander 
would  make  sure  of  her  destruction. 
Further,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  there  was  a  second  explosion.  The 
witnesses  differ  as  to  the  impression  which 
the  sound  of  this  explosion  made  upon 
them — a  natural  difference  due  to  the  fact, 
known  by  common  experience,  that  per- 
sons who  hear  the  same  explosion  eAren 
at  the  same  time  will  not  only  describe 
the  sound  differently,  but  will  not  agree 
as  to  the  number  of  detonations.  As 
there  were  no  explosives  on  board,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  second  ex- 
plosion, except  on  the  theor3T  that  it  was 
caused  by  a  second  torpedo.  Whether 
the  number  of  torpedoes  was  one  or  two  is 
relevant,  in  this  case,  only  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  what  effect,  if  any,  open  ports  had 
in  accelerating  the  sinking  of  the  ship. 

While  there  were  much  testimony  and 
some  variance  as  to  the  places  where 
the  torpedoes  struck,  judged  by  the  sound 
or  shock  of  the  explosions,  certain  physical 
effects,  especially  as  to  smoke  and  blown- 
up  debris,  tend  to  locate  the  areas  of 
impact  with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 

From  all  the  testimony  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably concluded  that  one  torpedo  struek 
on  the  starboard  side  somewhere  abreast 
of  No.  2  boiler-room  and  the  other,  on  the 
same  side,  either  abreast  of  No.  3  boiler- 
room  or  between  No.  3  and  No.  4.  From 
knowledge  of  the  torpedoes  then  used  by 
the  German  submarines,  it  is  thought  that 
they  would  effect  a  rupture  of  the  outer 
hull  thirty  to  forty  feet  long  and  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  vertically.  * 

Cockburn,  senior  second  engineer,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  explosion  had  done 
a  great  deal  of  internal  damage.  Althc 
the  lights  were  out,  Cockburn  could  hear 
the  water  coming  into  the  engine-room. 
Water  at  once  entered  No.  1  and  No.  2 
boiler-rooms,  a  result  necessarily  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  one  or  both  of  the 
coal-bunkers  were  also  blown  open.  Thus, 
one  torpedo  Hooded  sonic  or  all  of  thecoal- 
bunkers  on  the  starboard  side  of  Nos.  1 
and  _'  boiler-rooms,  and  apparently  Hooded 
both  boiler-rooms. 

The  effect  of  the  other  torpedo  is  not 
entirely  clear.  If  it  struck  midway  be- 
tween two  bulkheads,  it  is  quite  likeh 
to  have  done  serious  bulkhead  injury. 
Tlie  Lusitania  was  built  so  as  to  float 
with  two  compartments  open  to  the  -.  a 
and    with  "mere   compartments   open   she 

could    not    stay    afloat.      A-    the    Bide   coal- 

bunkers   are    regarded   as   compartments, 

the  ship  could    not    floal    with    two   boiler- 
rooms    tlooded    ami    also    any    adjacent 
bunker,  and,  therefore,  the  damage  done  by 
one  torpedo  was  enough  to  sink  the  ah 
To  add   to   the  difficulties,  all   the   -l. 
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had  gone  as  the  result  of  the  explosions, 
and  the  ship  could  not  bo  controlled  by  her 
engines. 

Little,  senior  third  engineer,  testified 
that  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  explosion, 
the  steam-pressure  foil  from  190  to  50 
pounds,  his  explanation  being  that  the 
main  steam-pipes  or  boilers  had  been 
carried  away. 

The  loss  of  control  of  and  by  the  en- 
gines resulted  in  disability  to  stop  the 
engines,  with  the  result  that  the  ship 
kept  her  headway  until  she  sank.  That 
the  ship  commenced  to  list  to  starboard 
immediately  is  abundantly  established  by 
many  witnesses. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  (Lauriat  and 
Adams,  passengers;  Duncan,  Bestic,  and 
Johnson,  officers)  testified  that  the  ship 
stopt  listing  to  starboard  and  started  to 
recover  and  then  listed  again  to  starboard 
until  she  went  over. 

This  action,  which  is  quite  likely,  must 
have  resulted  from  the  inrush  of  water 
on  the  port  side.  There  can  be  no  other 
adequate  explanation  consistent  with  ele- 
mentary scientific  knowledge;  for,  if  the 
ship  temporarily  righted  herself,  it  must 
have  been  because  the  weight  of  water  on 
the  two  sides  was  equal  or  nearly  so.  The 
entry  of  water  into  the  port  side  must,  of 
course,  have  been  due  to  some  rupture  on 
that  side.  Such  a  result  was  entirely 
possible,  and,  indeed,  probable. 

The  explosive  force  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  blow  debris  far  above  the 
radio  wires — i.e.,  more  than  160  feet 
above  the  water.  The  boiler-rooms  were 
not  over  sixty  feet  wide,  and  so  strong 
a  force  could  readily  have  weakened  the 
longitudinal  bulkheads  on  the  port  side 
in  addition  to  such  injury;  as  flying  metal 
may  have  done.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
therefore,  how  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
water  rushing  in  from  the  starboard  side 
against  the  weakened  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads on  the  port  side  would  cause  them 
to  give  way  and  thus  open  up  some  aper- 
tures on  the  port  side  for  the  entry  of  water. 
Later,  when  the  water  continued  to  rush 
in  on  the  starboard  side,  the  list  to  star- 
board naturally  again  occurred,  increased, 
and  continued  to  the  end.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  degree  of  list  to  starboard 
is  variously  described,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  steep  and  substantial. 

The  conduct  of  the  passengers  constitutes 
an  enduring  record  of  calm  heroism  with 
many  individual  instances  of  sacrifice  and 
in  general  a  marked  consideration  for  women 
and  children.  There  was  no  panic,  we  are 
advised,  but  naturally  there  was  a  consider- 
able amount  of  excitement  and  rush  and 
much  confusion,  and  as  the  increasing  list 
rendered  ineffective  the  lowering  of  the 
boats  on  the  port  side,  the  passengers,  as  is 
readily  understandable,  crowded  over  on 
the  starboard  side.  The  problem  presented 
to  the  officers  of  the  ship  was  one  of  exceed- 
ing difficulty,  occasioned  largely  because 
of  the  serious  list  and  the  impossibility  of 
stopping  the  ship  or  reducing  her  headway — 

The  precaution  of  extra  lookouts  re- 
sulted in  a  prompt  report  to  the  Captain, 
via  the  bridge,  of  the  sighting  of  the 
torpedo.  Second  Officer  Heppert,  who 
was  on  the  bridge,  immediately  closed 
all  water-tight  doors  worked  from  the 
bridge,  and  the  testimony  satisfactorily 
shows  that  all  water-tight  doors  worked 
by  hand  were  promptly  closed.  Imme- 
diately   after    Captain    Turner    saw    the 


At  5:08  in  the  Morning  You 
Are  to  Launch  Your  Attack 


In  the  damp  muggy  huts — perhaps  not 
more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  No  Man's 
Land — the  typewriters  click  out  the  orders 
which  send  our  brave  lads  cheering  and 
charging  into  the  ranks  of  the  Hun. 

In  an  atmosphere  which"would  quickly 
rust  into  ordinary  metal  the  Underwood 
and  Remington  operate  perfectly  day 
after  day — with  scarcely  any  attention 
save  an  occasional  application  of  oil. 

A  trip  into  the  war  zona  reveals  hun- 
dreds of  iron  and  steel  products  which 
withstand  the  drenching  rains  of  France 
without  a  sign  of  rust — because  they  are 
protected  from  the  elements  by  the  Parker 
Process. 

This  endorsement  by  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments merely  confirms  the  experience 
of  the  leading  American  manufacturers 
who  have  been  rustproofing  their  products 
by  the  Parker   Process  for  several  years. 


Among  the  everyday  metal  articles  which 
are  rustproofed  by  the  Parker  Process 
are:  Building  Sun  plies,  Automobiles, 
Motor  Trucks,  Motor  Accessories  Elec- 
trical Equipment,  Typewriters,  Farm 
Implements,  Stoves,  Steel  Furniture, 
Sporting  Goods,  Phonographs,  Dental 
Supplies,  Railway  Supplies,  Telephone 
Equipment,  Arms  and  Ammunition. 

A  Practical  Book  On 
Rustproofing  for  You 

Manutacturers  and  industrial  executives 
who  use  steel  or  iron  in  their  products 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  Parker 
Process  book.  This  not  only  explains 
what  the  Parker  Process  Is — and  how  It 
does  its  work,  but  also  tells  who  the  con- 
cerns that  are  using  it  are — and  how  easily 
you  can  adopt  it  for  your  own  product 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  your 
present  production  plans.     Address 
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SELF-CONTROL,  and  How  to  Secure  It 
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Earn  Fifteen  to  Twenty- 
five  Dollars  Daily 

By  Selling  Our  New  Liberty  Map  of  the 
War  Zone,  Just  Ready. 

Endorsed  by  the  Chief  of  Division  of  Maps,  Li- 
brary of  Congress ;  Inspector-General  of  the  Army; 
Secretary  of  United  States  Geographic  Board;  Sec- 
retary Lansing;  General  Crowder,  etc.,  etc.  Most 
complete  single-sheet  map  made;  scale  eight  miles 
to  the  inch.  Locating  I  i.ooo  towns,  also  highways, 
steam  and  electric  railways,  fortresses,  hills,  places 
of  military  importance,  canals,  rivers,  etc..  etc.  The 
detail  map  every  relative  needs  to  follow  the  boy  at 
the  front.  A  place  awaiting  it  on  every  office  and 
schoolroom  wall.  Sells  wherever  a  service  flag  is 
shown.    Liberal  terms,  quick  sales.    Address 

Mr.  HADLEY,  c.o.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companr,  354  Fourth  A«.,  N.  Y. 
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Inflamed  gums —a  cause 
of  loose  teeth 


BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH  i 
WITH  IT 


NEW  YORK 


SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE.MS8W 

PREPARED  FOR  t;H6 
PBESCRIPTiON  OF  THE 

DEMTA1    PROFESSION 


PYORRHEA  is 
undoubtedly    a 
vital   danger  to 
both  gums  and  teeth. 
Tender  gums  indicate 
it,  and   with  if  come 
loosening  teeth.    Im- 
perceptibly at  first,  the 
gums  recede  from  the 
normal  gum   line. 
They  inflame.    They 
present  many  tiny 
openings   for  millions 
of  bacteria  to  attack 
the  unenameled  tooth 
base.  Tooth-base  de- 
cay  quickly  follows. 
Even  if  the  cavity  be 
filled  and   the  tooth 
saved,  the  gums  con- 
tinue to  recede.     Re- 
member, too,  that  in- 
flamed and   bleeding 
gums  act  as  so  many 
doorways  for  disease 
germs  to  enter  the  sys- 
tem—  infecting  joints 
or  tonsils — or  causing 
other  ailments. 

Against  this  Pyor- 
rhea IRiggs'  Disease) 
ordinary  tooth-pastes 
are  powerless.    Yet 
Pyorrhea  attacks  four 
out  of  five   people 
who  are  over  forty, 
and  many  under  this 
age.     But   Forhan's 
— if  used  in  time  and 
used   consistently — 
positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea.       It  is  a 
scientific      tooth 
cleanser  as  well. 
Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.     See  how 
promptly  bleeding  or 
gum     tenderness 
ceases  and  how 
your  teeth  are  kept 
white,    clean    and 
free  from  tartar. 

If  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  faOc  tubes 
All  Druggist; 
FORHAN  CO. 

1966thAve.,N.Y. 

Send  for  Trial 
Tube  Free 
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wake  of  the  torpedo  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion and  then  Turner  went  to  the 
navigation  bridge  and  took  the  obvious 
course,  i.e.,  had  the  ship's  head  turned 
to  the  land.  He  signaled  the  engine- 
room  for  full  speed  astern,  hoping,  there- 
by, to  take  the  way  off  the  ship,  and 
then  ordered  the  boats  lowered  down  to 
the  rail  and  directed  that  women  and 
children  should  be  first  provided  for  in 
the  boats.  As  the  engine-room  failed  to 
respond  to  the  order  to  go  full  speed 
astern,  and  as  the  ship  was  continuing 
under  way,  Turner  ordered  that  the  boats 
should  not  be  lowered  until  the  vessel 
should  lose  her  headway,  and  he  told 
Anderson,  the  Staff  Captain,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  port  boats,  to  lower  the  boats 
when  he  thought  the  way  was  sufficiently 
off  to  allow  that  operation.  Anderson's 
fidelity  to  duty  is  sufficiently  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  he  went  down  with  the 
ship. 

Jones,  first  officer,  and  Lewis,  acting 
third  officer,  were  in  charge  of  the  boats 
on  the  starboard  side  and  personally 
superintended  their  handling  and  launch- 
ing. Too  much  can  not  be  said  both  for 
their  courage  and  skill,  but,  difficult  as 
was  their  task,  they  were  not  confronted 
with  some  of  the  problems  which  the  port 
side  presented.  There,  in  addition  to 
Anderson,  were  Bestic,  junior  third 
officer,  and  another  officer,  presumably  the 
second  officer.  These  men  were  ap- 
parently doing  the  best  they  could  and 
standing  valiantly  to  their  duty.  Ander- 
son's fate  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
Bestic,  altho  surviving,  stuck  to  his  post 
until  the  ship  went  down  under  him. 
The  situation  can  readily  be  pictured  even 
by  a  novice. 

With  the  ship  listed  to  starboard,  the 
port  boats,  of  course,  swung  inboard. 
If  enough  man-power  were  applied,  the 
boats  could  be  put  over  the  rail,  but 
then  a  real  danger  would  follow.  Rob- 
ertson, the  ship's  carpenter,  aptly  de- 
scribed that  danger  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  lower  the 
open  boats  on  the  port  side.     He  said: 

"No.  To  lower  the  port  boats  would 
just  be  like  drawing  a  crate  of  unpacked 
china  along  a  dock  road.  What  I  mean  is 
that  if  you  started  to  lower  the  boats  you 
would  be  dragging  them  down  the  rough 
side  of  the  ship  on  rivets,  which  are  what  we 
call  'snap-headed  rivets' — they  stand  up 
about  an  inch  from  the  shell  of  the  ship, 
so  you  would  be  dragging  the  whole  side  of 
the  boat  away  if  you  tried  to  lower  the  boats 
with  a  fifteen-degree  list." 

That  some  boats  were  and  others  would 
have  been  seriously  damaged  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  two  port  boats  were  low- 
ered to  the  water  and  got  away  (tho  one 
afterward  filled)  and  not  one  boat  reached 
Queenstown. 

Each  boat  has  its  own  history  (except 
possibly  boats  2  and  4)  altho  it  is  naturally 
difficult,  in  each  case,  to  allocate  all  the 
testimony  to  a  particular  boat. 

There  is  some  testimony,  given  in  un- 
doubted good  faith,  that  painted  or  rusted 
davits  stuck  out,  but  the  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony is  to  the  contrary.  There  were  some 
lamentable  occurrences  on  the  port  side, 
which  resulted  in  spilling  passengers,  some 
of  whom  thus  thrown  out  or  injured  went  to 
their  death.  These  unfortunate  accidents, 
however,  were  due  eit  her  to  lack  of  strength 
of  the  seaman  who  was  lowering  or  possibly, 
at  worst,  to  an  occasional  instance  of  in- 
competency due  to  ilu-  personal  equation  so 
often  illustrated  where  one  man  of  many 
may  not  he  equal  to  the  emergency.     Hut 

I  he    problem    was    of    the    most    \e\atious 


character.  In  addition  to  the  crowding  of 
passengers  in  some  instances  was  this 
extremely  hazardous  feat  of  lowering  boats 
swung  inboard  from  a  tilted  height,  heavily 
weighted  by  human  beings,  with  the  ship 
still  under  way.  It  can  not  be  said  that  it 
was  negligent  to  attempt  this  because, 
obviously,  all  the  passengers  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  the  starboard  boats. 

On  the  starboard  side  the  problem  in 
some  respects  was  not  so  difficult  while,  in 
others,  troublesome  conditions  existed 
quite  different  from  those  occurring  on  the 
port  side.  Here  the  boats  swung  so  far  out 
as  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  passengers 
getting  in  them,  a  difficulty  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  many  more  passengers  went 
to  the  starboard  side  than  to  the  port  side 
and,  also,  that  the  ship  maintained  her  way. 
Six  boats  successfully  got  away.  In  the 
case  of  the  remaining  boats,  some  were 
successfully  lowered  but  later  met  with 
some  unavoidable  accident,  and  some  were 
not  successfully  launched  (such  as  Nos.  1, 
5,  and  17)  for  entirely  explainable  reasons 
which  should  not  be  charged  to  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  or  crew. 

The  collapsible  boats  were  on  the  deck 
Under  the  open  life-boats,  and  were  in- 
tended to  be  lifted  and  lowered  by  the  same 
davits  which  lowered  the  open  boats  after 
the  open  boats  had  gotten  clear  of  the 
ship.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  officers  to  get 
the  open  boats  away  before  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  collapsible  boats,  and  that  was  a 
question  of  time.  These  boats  are  de- 
signed and  arranged  to  float  free  if  the  ship 
should  sink  before  they  can  be  hoisted 
over.  They  were  cut  loose  and  some 
people  were  saved  on  these  boats. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  those  passengers 
who  lost  members  of  their  family  or 
friends,  and  who  saw  some  of  the  unfortu- 
nate accidents,  should  feel  strongly  and 
entertain  the  impression  that  inefficiency 
or  individual  negligence  was  wide-spread 
among  the  crew.  Such  an  impression, 
however,  does  an  inadvertent  injustice  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  crew,  who  acted 
with  that  matter  of  fact  courage  and  fidelity 
to  duty  which  are  traditional  with  men  of 
the  sea.  Such  of  these  men,  presumably 
fairly  typical  of  all,  as  testified  in  this  court 
were  impressive,  not  only  because  of  in- 
herent bravery,  but  because  of  intelligence 
and  clear-headedness,  and  they  possest 
that  remarkable  gift  of  simplicity  so 
characteristic  of  truly  fearless  men  who 
can  not  quite  understand  why  an  ado  is 
made  of  acts  which  seem  to  them  merely 
as,  of  course,  in  the  day's  work. 

Mr.  Grab,  one  of  the  claimants  and  an 
experienced  transatlantic  traveler,  con- 
cisely summed  up  the  situation  when  he 
said: 

"They  were  doing  the  best  they  could — 
they  were  very  brave  and  working  as  hard 
as  they  could  without  any  fear;  they 
didn't  care  about  themselves.  It  was  very 
admirably  done.  While  there  was  great 
confusion,  they  did  the  best  they  could." .  .  . 

Thus,  when  the  Lusitania  sailed  from 
New  York,  her  owner  and  master  were 
justified  in  believing  that,  whatever  else 
had  theretofore  happened,  this  simple, 
humane,  and  universally  accepted  principle 
Would  not  be  violated.  Few,  at  that  time, 
would  be  likely  to  construe  the  warning 
advertisement  as  calling  attention  to  more 
than    the   perils  to  be  expected  from  quick 

disembarkation  and  the  possible  rigors  of 

the  sea  after  tlie  proper  safeguarding  of  the 

lives  of  passengers  by  at  least  full  oppor- 
tunity  to  take  to   the  boats. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  now  in  the  lighl  of 
many  later  events,  added  lo  preceding  acts, 
to  look  back  ami  say  that  the  Tunard  Line 
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'AMERICA'S  ANSWER" 

Second  U.  S.    Official  War  Feature 

See  our  boys  go  over  the  top  at  Cantigny! 


GENERAL  PERSHING 
himself  sent  to  this  country 
the    material    included    in 
"America's  Answer" — the  second 
Official  Government  War  Film. 

See  our  boys  building  a  3-mile 
pier  in  a  French  port;  assembling 
American  locomotives,  baking 
bread  —  each  loaf  stamped  with 
the  company's  trade-mark. 

See  huge  heaps  of  Yankee  shoes 
being  salvaged — quantities  of 
worn-out  underwear  being  put  in 
shape  for  our  boys  by  motherly 
French  women;  American  motor 
trucks  swung  off  ships  and  freed 
from  their  crates  by  Austrian 
prisoners. 

See  American  soldiers  going  over 
the  top  at  Cantigny — the  French 
tanks  and  flame-throwers  in  action 
— the  capture  of  German  prisoners. 

This  stirring  war  film  is  a  fitting 
sequel  to  "Pershing's  Crusaders," 
which  is  now  appearing  in  thou- 
sands of  motion-picture  theaters 
throughout   the    country.    If  it 


hasn't  been  shown  in  your  town, 
ask  your  theater  manager  to  get  it. 


Another  feature-picture  every 
American  will  surely  want  to  see 
is  "The  Bridge  of  Ships" — a 
two-reel  film  telling  a  graphic 
picture-story  of  the  ship-building 
achievements  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. 


Also  look  for  the  Official  War 
Review,  a  digest  of  current  activ- 
ities of  the  American,  French, 
British  and  Italian  troops  on  the 
Western  Front.  Shown  each  week 
at  your  favorite  theater. 


Is  your  boy  over  there?  Or  per- 
haps your  brother  or  husband?  Do 
you  want  to  see  how  he  is  living 
— -what  he  is  doing  and  how  he  is 
doing  it?  His  life  in  the  new 
environment  is  vividly  portrayed 
in  these  impressive  war  films  pre- 
pared by  Uncle  Sam  for  the  folks 
who  have  to  stay  at  home. 


"Thrilling"— 
"Colossal"— 
"Wildly  Enthusiastic" 

New  York  Sun 

"Beside  real  films  of  this  sort, 
efforts  of  cinema  directors,  how- 
ever thoughtfully  conceived,  pale 
into  comparative  insignificance." 

New  Vork  Times 

"The  music,  the  tableau  and 
almost  every  scene  of  the  film 
brought  forth  cheers." 

New  York  Herald 

"One  watching  that  picture  feels 
that  he  is  actually  in  the  battle." 

New  York  Telegraph 

"There  is  a  thrill  in  every  foot 
of  film." 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
"Given  before  an  audience  which 
was  wildly  enthusiastic." 

New  York  Commercial 

"Portrays  as  no  other  medium 
has  yet  depicted  the  colossal 
magnitude  of  our  war  prepara- 
tions. Many  questions  are  at 
once  made  clear  in  the  thrilling 
picturization." 

New  York  American 

"Really  this  is  a  representative 
picture  in  which  the  fathers, 
mothers,  families  and  friends  of 
American  soldiers  may   rejoice." 


The  exposition  of  Captured  War  Trophies  will  be  held  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States.    Watch  for  announcements. 

Presented  by 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION,  George  Creel,  Chairman 

Through  the  Division  of  Films,  Charles  S.  Hart,  Director,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SO,    BOSS,"   YOUNO 

DOUGLAS     COuA     BE 

'  HEARD     CALLING 

BEFORE     DAYBREAK 

COLD   WINTER 

MORNINGS 


r*  5.00M 


W.L.DOUGLAS    BEGAN 

THE    DAY    MILKING 

THE    COW  AND    ENDED 

IT  WITH    CARRYING 

WOOD    FOR    THE 

FIRES 


MANUFACTURING 


W  UJiOUGLAS 


'THE  SHQ'l 


jimr  holds  its  shape  " 

$3.50  $400  $450^J.OO  $£00  $Y£0    &  $Q.OO 


BOYS 
SHOES 
Best  in 
the  World 
$3.00 
S3. 50 


Vou'II  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price  ?  "  when  the  shoe  sales- 
man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  letail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton,Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated.  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sals  by  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W .  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  b»  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L  Douglas  by  mall.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
how  to  order  shoes  through  the  mall,  postage  free. 


/$Q^v-vv^&« 


President  W.   L.    DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY, 

161     SPARK    STREET, 

BROCKTON     •     ■     MASS. 


A  System  of  Surgery 

Edited  by  C.  C.  CHOYCE,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  J.  MARTIN  BEATTIE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

The  most  modern  authority  for  all  who  need  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
present-day  surgery.  Written  by  surgeons  and  pathologists  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  practise,  every  one  of  the  50  contributors  being  an  acknowledged  specialist 
in  the  subject  he  treats.  ; 

It  indicates  the  lines  of  operative  procedure,  but  in  place  of  detailed  descriptions  of  various 
operations,  it  gives  much  valuable  pathological,  symptomatological  and  diagnostic  data. 


For  the  Family  Physician         For  the  Specialist 


■who  may  do  no  operating  him- 
self, but  who  usually  sees  and 
cares  for  the  case  in  its  early 
stages  and  who  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  possess  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject. 


who  must  keep  fully  informed 
on  the  modern  developments 
in  surgery,  but  who  has  no  time 
for  any  reading  which  will  not 
prove  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefit  in  his  work. 


For  the  Student 

to  whom  the  wealth  of  modern, 
authoritative  data,  included  in 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  subject, 
following  each  chapter,  repre- 
sent a  guide  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient study- 


Three  volumes  with  3.000  text  panes  which  contain  64  chapters  describing  the  patholosy,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
treatment  and  after-treatment  of  the  Burglca]  conditions  and  diseases  met  with  in  general  practise  anil  in  special 
surgery.  Every  monograph  is  vital  and  contains  no  deadwood.  Over  1,000  illustrations,  practically  all  originals, 
including  many  color  plates. 

FREE   DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE   ON   REQUEST 

Investigate  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  such  authorities  as 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia.    This  is  a  work  you  need. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


and  its  Captain  should  have  known  that 
the  German  Government  would  authorize 
or  permit  so  shocking  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law  and  so  foul  an  offense,  not 
only  against  an  enemy,  but  as  well  against 
peaceful  citizens  of  a  then  friendly  nation. 

But  the  unexpected  character  of  the  act 
was  best  evidenced  by  the  horror  which  it 
excited  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
American  people. 

The  fault,  therefore,  must  be  laid  upon 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  sinking 
of  the  vessel,  in  the  legal  as  well  as  moral 
sense.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  Cunard 
Line,  petitioner,  which  must  be  held  liable 
for  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  The 
cause  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was 
the  illegal  act  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  acting  through  its  instrument, 
the  submarine  commander,  and  violating  a 
cherished  and  humane  rule  observed,  until 
this  war,  by  even  the  bitterest  antagonists. 
As  Lord  Mersey  said,  "The  whole  blame 
for  the  cruel  destruction  of  life  in  this 
catastrophe  must  rest  solely  with  those  who 
plotted  and  with  those  who  committed  the 
crime." 

But,  while  in  this  lawsuit  there  may  be 
no  recovery,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  United  States  of  America  and  her  Allies 
will  well  remember  the  rights  of  those 
affected  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
and,  when  the  time  shall  come,  will  see  to 
it  that  reparation  shall  be  made  for  one  of 
the  most  indefensible  acts  of  modern  times. 


THE  TANK  COMES  BACK,  OPENING 
A  ROAD  TO  VICTORY 


TANKS  are  again  very  much  in  vogue 
in  military  circles. 

After  their  sensational  first  appearance 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  tanks,  for  a 
while,  did  not  seem  to  measure  up  to  the 
expectations  either  of  their  friends  or 
enemies.  They  stuck  in  muddy  places, 
offered  good  targets  for  field-artillery,  and 
generally  started  things  that  thej*  couldn't 
finish. 

The  Germans  tried  to  improve  on  the 
original  British  design,  with  unfortunate 
results — for  the  Germans.  In  the  mean- 
time, both  the  French  and  English  were 
busy,  with  results  that  bulk  large  in  the 
daily  reports  of  Foch's  advance.  Now 
newspaper  poets  write  odes,  lullabies,  and 
ballads  to  the  victorious  tank,  and  hard- 
headed  military  men  predict  a  dazzling 
future  for  it. 

A  while  ago  it  was  airplanes  that  were 
going  to  win  the  war,  says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  but  now  it  is  tanks. 
He  continues: 

M  en  from  every  other  arm  of  the  military 
service  are  turning  now  to  the  tanks. 
Majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants  are  gh  ing 
up  their  commissions  in  other  sen  ices  in 
order  to  enlist  as  privates  in  the  "tanks." 

Word  has  come  back  through  the  army 
channels  of  what  one  officer  says  and  writes 
lo  another  that  tanks  will  win  this  war  as 
artillery  won  Napoleon's  wars  and  as  the 
British  longbows  won  in  the  Hundred 
Fears'  War. 

Tlir  w  ord  runs  that  neither  gas,  airplanes. 
nor   massed    artillery    will    be   counted    the 
epochal    innovation   of   this   war,    but    tha' 
the     honor     will     lie     reserved     for     tan' 
Even  the  haughty  airmen  are  beginnin 
think    that    the    tortoiselike    machine 
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keeps  close  to  mother  earth  is  the  coming 
conquering  instrument  of  warfare. 

These  may  be  but  dreams  of  the  enthu- 
siasts who  do  and  get  things  done,  but 
they  are  very  interesting  and  stimulating. 
Officers  of  the  tank  service  are  already 
imagining  countless  squadrons  of  the  new 
armored  cavalry,  or  "charging  artillery," 
as  the  French  are  beginning  to  designate 
them,  as  sweeping  steadily  and  relentlessly 
on  toward  Berlin,  followed  by  hosts  of  well- 
protected  infantry,  pausing  now  and  then 
for  the  great  guns  to  come  up  and  blast  the 
Germans  out  of  some  particularly  well- 
defended  stronghold  and  then  resuming 
the  irresistible  march. 

They  believe  that  if  there  were  a  hundred 
thousand  tanks  on  the  front  now,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies  to  the  heart  of  Germany 
would  be  almost  a  continuous  procession. 

The  tank  meets  two  great  requirements 
of  successful  warfare.  It  destroys .  the 
enemy  and  conserves  its  own  side's  man- 
power. The  smaller  tanks,  or  "whippets," 
as  the  British  call  them,  are  practically 
armored  cavalry,  only  the  steed  is  mechani- 
cal and  the  driver  sits  inside  instead  of 
atop.  The  larger  tanks  are  practically 
moving  fortresses — land  battle-ships.  Be- 
tween the  two  the  eager  visionists  foresee  a 
return  in  principle  to  the  warfare  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  days  of  feudalism 
and  knight-errantry,  when  the  effective 
fighting  men  of  armies  were  practically 
confined  to  the  mounted  knights  in  armor. 

They  believe  that  if  Germany  does  not 
collapse  in  the  near  future  the  time  will 
come  when  practically  all  the  essential 
fighting  in  the  nature  of  close  contact  with 
the  enemy  will  be  done  by  a  number  of 
tanks,  large  absolutely,  but  relatively  small 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  armies 
that  will  come  behind  them  to  consolidate 
and  organize  what  the  tanks  have  won  and 
make  way  for  their  further  advance. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  limitations  on 
the  number  of  airplanes  that  can  actually 
be  used  in  fighting  are  much  greater  than 
on  those  of  tanks.  So  far  as  the  manu- 
facturing capacity  and  transportation  will 
permit  it  is  possible  to  mass  tanks  at  the 
front  as  fast  as  men  can  be  trained  to 
operate  them,  and  in  time  this  number 
may  come  practically  to  represent  all  the 
infantry — so  that  it  will  be  the  only  kind 
of  actual  fighting,  and  men  will  no  longer 
expose  their  unprotected  bodies  to  the 
chance  of  certain  death  or  injury  from  a 
bullet  or  a  piece  of  shrapnel  coming  their 
way. 

The  knights  of  old  expected  to  be  hit 
by  sword  and  arrow,  but  they  expected 
their  armor  to  save  them  in  most  cases. 
The  tank  men  expect  their  tanks  to  be  hit, 
but,  except  for  the  chance  of  a  heavy  pro- 
jectile hitting  them,  they  do  not  expect  a 
hit  to  mean  death  or  wounds.  The 
modern  infantryman  trusts  for  life  to 
chance  and  casual  protection  of  fixt 
barriers,  such  as  trenches,  earthworks,  and 
the  like.     If  he  is  hit  he  is  a  casualty. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  new  phase  of  modern  warfare;  and 
also,  it  goes  equally  without  saying,  the 
actual  preparations  are  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. No  other  arm  of  the  service  is  so 
secretive  as  that  of  the  tanks.  The  reason 
for  this,  says  The  Tribune,  is  that  the  Allies 
are  away  ahead  of  the  Germans  in  the 
development  and  use  of  tanks,  and  that  the 
new  ideas  that  are  being  introduced  into 
them  are  a  large  part  of  their  effectiveness. 
To  quote  further: 


^  All  in 

the 
Cellar 


Here  is  a  heater  that  keeps 
the  whole  house  warm  through  one 
pipe  and  one  register.  That  means  no 
cutting  of  walls,  no  ugly  cumbersome  radiators,  no  expense  for  an 
elaborate  installation.  Just  a  simple,  compact  heating  plant, 
installed  in  a  few  hours  and  everything  in  the  cellar.    An 

InTERn/rnon/iL 
Omepipe  He/tter 

has  been  found  in  many  cases  to  be  more  satisfactory  and  to  use 
less  fuel,  than  far  more  expensive   heating    systems.    The  rapid 

circulation  sends  moist  healthful  heat  evenly 
all  over  the  house  and  it  is  always  fresh  heat 
for  it  is  kept  constantly  in  motion.  So  built  as 
to  keep  the  cellar  as  cool  as  ever. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  in  thousands  of  homes,  stores 
and  churches.  When  you  buy  an  International  Onepipe 
Heater,  you  have  a  6o-day  trial  in  cold  weather.  Your 
money  refunded,  if  in  any  way  unsatisfactory.  Guaran- 
teed for  five  years  and  built  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Learn  whether  it  is  suited  for  your  home.  We  send  Chart 
and  Question  Blank  with  Catalog.  When  you  return  the 
chart,  we  will  freely  and  frankly  advise  you.  As  we  are 
makers  of  all  styles  of  heating  apparatus — steam  and 
hot  water  boilers,  you  get  our  unbiased  advice  on  your 
heating  requirements.    Write  at  once. 

InTERn/rnon/iL  He/tter  Coop/iny 

4-24  Lincoln  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

7  convenient  distributing  points  to  insure  prompt  delivery: 

New  York  Chicago         Utica,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Baltimore,  Met.  Nashua,  N.  H. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    Useful 

for  HAY  FEVER,  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

SI  postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO..    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING..,. 


Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  covering  the  subject  of 
teaching  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
way.  12m o,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


For  Diabetes 


Absence  of  starch  content  makes  Hepco 
Flour  the  ideal  ration  for  diabetic  suffer- 
ers.   Makes  delightfully  palatable,  strength- 
ening and   health-giving   muffins,  gems  and 
other  breads.     The    original  soy-bean   meal 
prepared    by    Hydro     Process,    scientifically 
treated  in  our  sanitary  food  laboratories. 
Recommended  by  leading  medical  authorities. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE 

Send  ioc  for  sample  of  Hepco  Flour  and  Book- 
let containing  diet  list. 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CO. 

45  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


New  Fourth  Edition 

Just  Revised  and  Amplified  to  Date  J 


Immigration 
Problem 


By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  W.  Jett  Lauck,  A.B..  formerly  Asst.  Prof, 
of  Economics  in  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Both 
were  members  of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Commission. 

Nearly  250  pages  were  added  in  this  edition,  making 
640  in  all.  Such  vitally  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects are  explained  as  The  California  Alien  Land  Act. 
The  White-Slave  Traffic  Act,  The  Immigration  Act  of 
1017.  etc.  A  fine  big  three-colored  chart  showing  the 
immigration  into  the  United  States  from  all  countries 
during  the' past  07  years  is  inserted  in  a  pocket  in 
the  book. 

Is  immigration  raising  or  lowering  the  standards  of 
American  life? 

Shall  immigration  be  further  restricted? 

If  so,  who  shall  be  excluded? 

What  is  the  general  adaptability,  desirability,  and 
value  of  the  types  of  prospective  citizens  from  the 
various  nations  throughout  the  list  of  countries  from 
which  immigrants  come? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  are  answered 
in  this  new  edition. 

Cloth.  Octavo.  640  Pages,    fi.75  net:  by  Mail  $1.90 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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Oldsmobile 

Engineers 

Choose 

Harrison 

Radiators 


/ 

What  the  Harrison 
Hexagon  Means  to  You 

W hen  you  see  a  radiator,  the  core  of  which  is 
made  up  or  hundreds  or  hexagon  cells,  you 
know  that  the  radiator  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties essential  to  perfect  cooling. 

You  will  recognize  it  as  a  Harrison  Radiator. 

1  he  name  Harrison  assures  you  a  radiator 
combining  strength,  durability,  unrestricted 
water  circulation,  greater  fuel  economy, higher 
motor  efficiency. 

This  is  why  you  find  Harrison  Radiators  on 
cars  which  have  a  reputation  for  consistent, 
economical  motor  performance. 

HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon  Cellular 

Radiators 


Harrison 
Radiator 
Corporation 

Lockport 
New  York 


/ 


/ 
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The  German  lives  in  daily  dread  of  a 
new  tank  surprize,  and  it  is  important  to 
satisfy  this  dread.  The  Germans  have 
testified  that  if  the  British  had  had  a  thou- 
sand tanks  on  hand  when  they  first  sprang 
them  the  war  would  have  ended  then  and 
there  in  a  chaotic  German  defeat.  So 
now  the  Germans  are  kept  in  the  dark  both 
as  to  the  numbers  and  varieties  of  the  tanks 
that  the  Allies  are  bringing  up  against 
them. 

Nothing  of  a  definite  nature  is,  therefore, 
officially  permitted  to  get  out,  and  it  would 
be  most  unwise  and  unpatriotic  to  publish 
what  is  known,  outside  of  what  becomes 
public  property  through  the  revelations  of 
the  battle-fields.  Even  the  recent  phe- 
nomenal success  of  the  French  and  British 
tanks,  which  in  respect  to  the  performance 
of  the  former  brought  out  special  acknowl- 
edgment from  General  Petain  and  Premier 
Clemenceau  of  the  pivotal  character  of 
their  achievements,  has  not  exhausted 
Allied  power  and  inventiveness. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  about 
on  how  large  a  scale  the  United  States  is 
building  tanks  and  training  the  personnel 
to  go  with  them.  Some  of  the  enthusiasts 
recommend  the  enlargement  of  the  tank 
service  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  which,  when  it"  still  included  the 
army  air  service,  numbered  more  than 
125,000  men.  They  also  insist  on  the 
immediate  building  of  not  less  than  100,000 
of  the  small  tanks  for  two  men  and  possibly 
one-man  tanks. 

No  announcement  has  ever  been  made  of 
what  is  actually  being  done  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  tanks  being  built  or  planned 
or  the  numbers  of  the  men  that  are  to  use 
them.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
High  Command  is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
mense potentialities  of  tanks  and  firmly 
committed  to  their  use  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  held  that  the  utilization  of  tanks  in  im- 
mense numbers  at  an  early  date  is  much 
more  feasible  than  that  of  a  large  number  of 
airplanes,  because  their  manufacture  is  not 
so  novel  a  thing  to  American  automobile- 
and  truck-manufacturers. 

The  production  of  the  tanks  is  a  function 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  in  which  a 
special  division  is  charged  with  the  task. 
The  service  corps  in  the  United  States  is 
directed  by  Colonel  I.  C.  Welborn,  who  is  a 
medal-of-honor  man  of  the  regular  Army, 
with  service  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  Boxer  expedi- 
tion. He  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  great 
force  and  executive  ability.  His  assistant 
is  Captain  Phil  D.  Poston.  Brigadier- 
General  S.  D.  Rockenbach  is  commander 
of  the  tank  service  in  France.  It  has  been 
officially  admitted  that  there  is  one  bat- 
talion of  the  American  tank  service  at  the 
Front,  but  whether  these  machines  are 
American  or  foreign-made  is  not  known. 

Thus  far  two  tank -camps  have  been 
established.  The  camp  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  is  a  concentration  and  preliminary 
training-camp  and  is  in  charge  of  Major 
D.  D.  Eisenhower.  The  advanced  train- 
ing-camp is  at  Tobyhanna,  Pa.  Colonel 
W.  H.  Clopton  is  in  command  there.  He 
has  recently  returned  from  France  with 
twenty-five  assistant  officers,  who,  after  a 
thorough  practical  experience  with  tanks  in 
England  and  France,  will  act  as  instructors 
for  the  men  and  officers  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Tank  Corps.  No  information  is 
available  as  to  the  numbers  of  men  and  the 
amount  of  equipment  now  at  these  camps. 

The  present  effectiveness  of  the  tank 
service  has  given  that  branch  a  wide  appeal 
among  men  who  want  to  "Treat  'em 
rough,"  as  the  motto  of  the  United  States 


Tank  Corps  intimates  that  the  tank-fight- 
ers intend  to  do.  The  advertising  cam- 
paign undertaken  to  collect  picked  men 
for  the  tanks  has  been  taken  over  by  reports 
from  the  Front.     Says  The  Tribune: 

The  tank  idea  has  taken  the  country  by 
storm,  and  such  is  the  eagerness  of  strong 
men,  natural  fighters,  and  mechanics  and 
engineers  to  enter  the  service  that  it  has 
become  easy  to  make  it  a  corps  d' elite,  rank- 
ing in  the  excellence  of  the  personnel  with 
the  marines  and  the  air  service.  Every 
man,  whether  for  the  fighting  section  or  the 
mechanical  side,  is  hand-picked.  Every 
officer  is  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enlisted  men.  No  man  can  secure  a  com- 
mission without  first  becoming  a  buck 
private. 

Privates  who  have  the  natural  equip- 
ment of  officers  are  put  through  an  officers' 
training-school  and  on  graduation  are  com- 
missioned as  second  lieutenants.  When 
commissioned  they  are  assigned  to  duty, 
according  to  their  special  qualifications, 
which  depend  largely  on  what  they  did  in 
civil  life  and  their  fighting  or  mechanical 
qualities.  The  fighters — the  machine-gun 
men,  artillerists,  and  drivers  —  will  be 
drawn,  whether  officers  or  privates,  chiefly 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  not  me- 
chanically skilled.  Mechanics  and  me- 
chanical engineers  will  naturally  drift  to 
the  maintenance  work. 

A  well-known  business  man  about  forty 
years  of  age  has  just  given  up  a  salary  of 
$100,000  a  year  to  enlist  as  a  private,  with 
the  hope  of  being  an  officer  of  the  iron 
cavalry  that  is  to  charge  on  to  Berlin.  A 
film-service  manager  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  given  .up  $25,000  to  do  likewise.  Hun- 
dreds of  prosperous  and  successful  leaders 
in  civil  life  are  swarming  to  the  fighting 
colors  of  the  tanks  and  are  striving  to 
emulate  in  their  pugnacious  aggressiveness 
the  snarling  wildcat  that  has  been  chosen 
as  the  emblem  of  the  tank  service.  Take 
them  all  in  all,  physically,  mentally,  and 
culturally,  the  tank  men  are  declared  to  be 
the  flower  of  the  Army. 


Just  So. — "  There  is  a  feller  here  who 
owns  a  queer  animal,"  said  the  landlord  of 
the  Petunia  tavern.  "  It  has  a  head  like 
a  turtle  and  a  body  like  a  colt.  There  is  a 
fin  along  its  spine.  It  has  feathers  on  its 
body,  fur  on  its  legs,  and  a  spike  or  sticker 
on  the  end  of  its  tail.  It  whistles  up  to 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  brays 
till  noon.  Afterward — "  "  Nonsense  !" 
said  the  guest,  whose  countenance  was 
shaped  considerably  like  that  of  a  rare  old 
fiddle.  "  Ycm  don't  expect  me  to  be- 
lieve a  fantastic  tale  like  that,  do  you?" 
"  Well,  I  heard  you  saying  a  little  while 
ago  that  you  feared  we  could  never  whip 
the  Huns  and  might  eventually  be  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a  German  peace.  Of 
course,  if  you  believe  that  you  will  believe 
anything." — New   York  Globe. 


Footwork. — Brown — "  What  made  you 
start  clapping  when  that  woman  stept  on 
your  foot  in  the  car?" 

Barlow — "  I  was  dozing.  I  thought 
mother  and  the  girls  were  having  a  musicale 
at  home  and  one  of  them  was  signaling 
that  it  was  time  to  applaud." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Work  for  the  "  Wacht."— Incidentally, 
the  "Wacht  am  Rhein"  would  better  keep 
its  eyes  open.  It  may  have  some  work  cut 
out  for  it  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future. 
— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE   FISHING    BOATS  TO  YOU 
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FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught. 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO   YOUR   HOME. 

We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our 
fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we  want 
YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  -use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come'  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like 
that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,   TUNNY  for   salad,    SANDWICH   FILLINGS 

and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC-    ...••'" 
IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.  Write 
for  it.    Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of     ...•■' 
fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price  Frank  E. 

so  you  can  choose  just  what  you      ...-•'"  Davis  Co. 

will     enjov     most.      Send    the      ..•••''        ,    _         .  _„ 
coupon    for    it    now.  ..•■''    „      39  Le«tral  Wharf 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

nMcLE'       ••••"""    Please  send  me  >'our 

DAVIS   CO.  ...-•••  u&  latest  Fish  Price  List. 

39  Central  / 

Wharf  .,--'    Name 

Gloucester 

Mats.      ..-'''    Street 

y 

y     City State 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  Forall 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 


Just  drop  blade  in ,  turn  handle. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  or.!er.  Ma- 
chine gives    'heel  and  toe  action," 

just    like    a   barber    strops    a 

razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for    booklet.      State    make    of 

razor, 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Oept.  262,  Dayton,  O. 
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Sent  oh  Trial 


THIS  superb,  triple  silver-plated  Lyric  cornet 
sent  to  you  on  free  trial.  Play  it  a  week 
before  you  decide.  Prove  for  yourself  in  your 
own  home  its  tone  and  playing  quality. 

Tarmc  Faeu  Handsome  carrying  case  In. 
■  crillS*  t«"J  eluded  free  with  special  ofler. 
You  can  pay  In  small  monthly  sums. 

fXTfito  Tnrlov  f°r  °ur  big,  176-page  book  of  all 
V»*aMS    1UU4J   musical  instruments.    Sold  direct 
from  maker  at  rock-bottom  price.    Write  today  —  now. 
THE  RUDOLPH  WURLIT7ER  COMPANY  -Dept.2406 
East  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  III. 
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*We  invite  you 
to  ride  in  a 
Hasslerized 
Ford 


THE    Hassler 
Shock     Ab- 
sorber   makes    a 
marvelous  change 
in  the  riding  qual- 
ities of  a  Ford.     It  will  give  your  car  the  smooth,  easy,  restful 
glide  you  associate  only  with  high  priced  limousines. 
Prove  our  claims.     Ride  in  a  Ford  equipped  with  the 


For 
FORD 

Cart 


ffSSBl 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


Ql 


We  will  apply  a  set  for  ten  days'  free  trial.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  will 
remove  the  set  without  a  question  and  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  you,  if  you  say 
the  word. 

There's  no  obligation  to  buy  tied  onto  this  offer.  If  you've  never  ridden 
on  Hasslers,  have  a  set  put  on,  even  though  now  you  don't  think  you  want 
them.  We  will  take  the  risk  because  we  know  what  Hasslers  do  to  a  Ford. 

Don't  take  some  other  fellow's  word  for  this.  Try 
Hasslers  yourself.  You  will  "try  anything  once," — there 
is  no  risk  or  trouble  in  this  offer  for  you. 

Besides  making  your  Ford  ride  like  a  $2,000  car, 
Hasslers  save  tires,  gasoline,  reduce  up-keep  one-third, 
and  increase  the  resale  value  of  your  car.  Nearly  a 
million  of  the  Patented  Hasslers  now  in  use. 

Write  today — now — for  Free  Trial 
Blank  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Robert  H.    Hassler,   Inc.,     1834  Spruce  St.,   Indianapolis,  Ind 
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THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


LITTLE  TRAINING  COURSES 

IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study  —  mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical English. 

Story  Writing  and  Journalism 

A  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  how  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

How  and  What  to  Read  SffiZ 


75< 

EACH 
HAND 

DEPENDABLE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDES  TO 

GOOD 
ENGLISH 


erature— what  constitutes  a  good  Poem?  Essay  ?  Novel? 

Modern  Literature.  Ho.v  To  Read  the  Best 

Poetry— How  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 

Romantic    Novelists,    Scott.  Hugo,  Dumas 

— The    Realistic  Novelists, 

Dickens,  Thackeray.  Balzac — 

The  Short  Story,   Poe.    Haw 

thorne.  Maupassant.    < 

for  young  people,  etc.     ("loth, 

130  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

Grammar  7«Ka 

intensely    interesting.      He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  book.    Cloth,  127  pages,    75  cents  postpaid. 

U//Mi<f  C#fi#/i/  — Tlle     Study   of  Spelling  — 

mora  of  fiery  Letterg  and  sounds -wor<i- 

Building  Ruli  s  and  Applications  — Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.    Cloth,  128    pages,  75c  postpaid. 

f*nnt nncifinn  —  A  wonderfully  conipre- 
UOmnOSIUOn  hendve  little  course  in 
writing.  Takes  up  the  method  of  the  masters — dic- 
tion, figures  of  speech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Reserve. 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  description 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style,  simplicity.  Har- 
mony Of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  75    cents  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Errors  "^JfcfcSg 

eni  eand  help  m  nutters  of  punctuation,  i  apitalizauon, 
pronunciation  and  Bnuninar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  social  letter  writing,  krrors  in 
the  use  Ol  void     ,  |,       Cloth,  136  pases.  75c  postpaid. 

Funk  &  W»f  nalli  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MINI>  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    60cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


"Give  Me 


15 
Minutes 
a  Day!" 


GrenvilleKleiser(famous  Speech 
Specialist)    "and  I'll  teach   you 
HOW  TO 


Make  Speeches 
Propose  Toasts 
Address  Board  Meetings 
Sell  More  Goods 
Strengthen  Memory 


says 


Develop  Strong  Per- 
sonality 
Converse  Winningly 
Acquire  Poise   and 
Distinction" 


Thousands  of  business  and  professional 
men  have  become  convincing  speakers  in 
public  and  in  business  by  following  this 
Mail  Course  in  their  spare  time  at  home 
or  in  their  office.  It  has  increased  their 
power  and  influence — put  them  on  the 
straight  road  to  BIG  SUCCESS. 

"WORTH  MORE  THAN  IT  COSTS" 

"  If  I  were  never  to  use  an  iota  of  this  teaching 
and  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  public  speaking, 
still  it  is  worth  more  than  it  costs,  and  is  immensely 
valuable  for  the  correction  of  an  imperfect  educa- 
tion— for  the  assistance  it-gives  me  in  writing  let- 
ters, in  stating  difficult  business  propositions,  in  the 
use  of  correct  language.  In  addition,  it  broadens 
one's  knowledge  of  literature,  full  import  of  state- 
ment, etc.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased." — W.  T. 
Wilson  (W.  T.  Wilson  Grain  Co.),  Nacogdoches, 
Texas. 

Without committing yourself  >"  •""  w 
send  a  fostitcard  reoiiest  nt  lull 

particulars   and  proof  of    the   mine    of 

the   Kieiser    Course   in    Publii     \fe,iiiti£. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  213,  New  York 


WAR-TIME    PARODIES 


Lullaby  for  a  Baby  Tank 

(Apologies  to  Lord  Tennyson.) 

Squat  and  low,  squat  and  low, 
Tank  of  the  Western  Front, 

Feared  by  foe,  brave  Gouraud 
Welcomes  thy  features  blunt. 

Over  the  rugged  trenches  go, 

Crawling  from  Soissons  or  Belleau, 
Trundle  foreshortened  runt. 

Creep,  my  little  one,  over  each  brittle 
Hun,  creep. 

Creep  and  rest,  creep  and  rest, 

Rest  on  the  Teuton's  toes; 
Sleep,  sleep,  on  the  France  we'll  keep, 

Victory  bring  thee  repose. 
Lie  in  thy  cradle — a  crater  deprest 
Deep  as  German  hopes  in  the  west, 

Sunk  in  their  August  woes. 
Sleep,  my  gritty  one,  wee,  unpretty  one, 

sleep. 

-H.    T.    Craven    in    the    Philadelphia 

Public  Ledger. 


If 

If  you  can  hold  your  head  up  while  the 
others 
Are  drooping  theirs  from  marches  and 
fatigue; 
If  you  can  drill  in  dust  that  clouds  and 
smothers, 
And  still  be  fit  to  hike  another  league; 
If  you  can  stand  the  greasy#food  and  dishes, 
The  long  black  nights,  the  lonesome  road, 
the  blues; 
If  you  can  choke  back  all  the  gloomy  wishes 
For  home  that  seem  to  spring  right  from 
your  shoes; 
If  you  can  laugh  at  sick  call  and  the  pill 
boys, 
When  all  the  other  lads  are  checking  in; 
If  you  can  kid  and  jolly  all  the  killjoys, 
Whose  faces  long  ago  forgot  to  grin; 
If  at  parade  you  stand  fast  at  attention, 
When  every  muscle  shrieks  aloud  with 
pain; 
If  you  can  grin  and  snicker  at  the  mention 
Of  some  bone  play  connected  with  your 
name; 
If  you  succeed  to  keep  your  knees  from 
knocking, 
At  thoughts  of  all  the  bullets  you  may 
stop; 
If  you  can  do  these  things  and  really  like 
'em, 
You'll  be  a  reg'lar  soldier  yet,  old  top. 

— D.  H.  W.,  in  The  Trouble  Buster  (TJ.  S. 
General  Hospital  No.  2,  Fort  McHenry.) 


The  Charge  of  the  Tank  Brigade 

(Shade  of  T>  nnyson,  forgive!) 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward. 
Move  like  the  scythe  of  Death, 

Tanks,  by  the  hundred. 
Boche  bullets  harmless  glide 
Down  from  their  metal  hide, 
While  from  that  steely  Hell 
Showers  of  shot  and  shell 
Volley'd  and  thunder'd. 

Was  there  a  Bocht  that  stayed 
To  see  how  they  were  made? 
Not  when  each  Frit/.ie  felt 
His  hours  were  number'd. 

Theirs  not  to  peek  and  pry, 
Theirs  not  to  wonder  why. 
Theirs  hut  to  sprint,  or  die. 
Straight  to  Berlin  the\   ll>  . 
Huns  hv  the  hundred. 
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Tanks  to  the  right  of  them, 
Tanks  to  tho  left  of  them, 
Tanks  back  anil  trout,  surround 

[fritz,  Hans,  and  Herman. 
Rolling  the  wires  straight, 
Onward  they  navigate, 
Crushing  each  creature  that 

Smells  like  a  German. 

What  is  that  yellow  streak 
In  the  dim  distance?     Speak  ! 
Is  it  a  circus  freak? 

Has  Nature  blundered? 
Hush  !     'Tis  the  Kaiser's  kin, 
Trying  to  follow  in 
Vain  his  retreating  chin. 

Small  blame  you  wondered. 

Honor  the  Tank  Brigade  ! 
Honor  the  fleet  that  made 
Every  last  Boche  afraid 

Prussia  was  sunder'd. 
End  all  this  sin  with  them, 
Help  us  to  win  with  them, 
On  to  Berlin  with  them  ! 

War- Lord,  who  blunder'd! 

-Vilda  Sauvage  Owens  in  the  New  York 
Times. 


Abou  Ben  Bad  Man 

(With    Apologies    to    Abou    Ben    Adhem!) 

A  War-Profiteer  (may  his  tribe  decrease!) 
Awoke  ono  night  from  a  nightmare  of  peace, 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  fire  in  bloom, 
The  Devil,  writing  on  asbestos  foil, 
The  names  of  those  paid  for  unrighteous 

toil. 
Exceeding  wealth  had  made  Ben  Bad  Man 

bold 
And  wishing  to  know  what  the  book  did 

hold, 
The  Profiteer  quick  to  the  Devil  said: 
"  What  writest  thou?"     Old  Satan  raised 

his  head, 
And  spake,  "  The  names  of  those  who  cheat 

the  poor, 
And  politicians  with  the  dollars  lure, 
Then  to  keep  the  public  from  getting  wise, 
They  poison  the  people  with  bluffing  lies, 
Eorgers,   robbers,    thugs   who   murder   for 

gold, 
Who  rob  the  grave  and  burn  the  orphan 

fold." 
"  And  is  mine  one?"  asked  Abou.     "  Nay, 

not  so," 
Replied  the  Devil.     Bad  Man  spake  more 

low, 
And   said,    "  Oh,    thou   from   storm-swept 

Hades  sent, 
Write  me  as  one  who  cheats  his  govern- 
ment." 
The  Devil  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next 

night  from  Hell 
He  came  again,  and  with  a  great  awakening 

smell, 
And    showed    the    names    whom    hate    of 

God  had  curst — 
A.nd  lo,  the  Profiteer's  name  was  the  very 

first! 

— Carl  Andreas  Hansen  in  the  St.  Paul 
News. 


His  Repose.—"  I  see  ye  have  a  new 
hired  man,  Ezry.     How  is  he  doing?" 

"  Resting  considerable  easier  than  the 
other  one  did,  thank  ye  !"  a  trifle  grimly 
replied  honest  Farmer  Hornbeak.— Kansas 
City  Star. 


Deferred    Classification. — "  Did   Angela 

reject  Sammy  when  he  proposed?" 

"  Not  exactly,  but  she  put  him  in  Class 
o,  only  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort." — Life. 


America's  Premier  Gloves 

GRINNELL  GLOVES  are  first  choice  of  par- 
ticular people,  who  demand  the  very  best. 
There's  extra  value  in  leather  and  looks— in 
workmanship,  style,  comfort,  fit  and  wear. 

The  superlative  quality  that  for  sixty  years  and  more  has  dis- 
tinguished these  famous  gloves  is  found  in  every  one  of  the 
many  Grinnell  styles. 

There  are  gloves  for  men,  women  and  children;  for  work, 
street,  dress,  motoring,  army  and  aviation  and  every  con- 
ceivable purpose. 

Glove  Style  Book  Free    Write  for  our  new  Style  Book.  Ask 

— — — — — ^— ^— — ^— —  your  dealer  to  showyou  the"Rist- 
Fit."  If  he  does  not  have  it  in  stock,  send  us  his  name,  stating 
size  glove  you  wear  and  we  will  send  a  pair  for  your  inspection. 

MORRISON-RICKER  MFG.  CO. 

154  Broad  Street  ( Established US6>  Grinnell,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Grinnell 

Gloves 

'Best  for  every  purpose" 


FAMOUS    PAINTINGS 


Renroduced  in  Beautiful  Colors 


VOLUMES,  CONTAINING 


Some     ^fl 

of  the      V 

Painters  W 

Included  ^| 

Archer 

Bnmpanl      ' 

Botticelli      W 

Bnuveret         M 

Brett                ■ 

Brown 

Cazin                 ' 

Chaplin 

Clark 

Hunt 

Constable 

Israels 

Corot 

Land  seer 

Correggio 

Latour 

Crome 

Lawrence 

Da  Vinci 

Li  Brim 

Detaille 

Legros 

Duverger 

Leighton 

Fragonard 

Lucas 

Furse 

Mauve 

Gainsborough 

Meissonier 

Gore 

Millet 

Greuze 

Morland 

Guthrie 

Murillo 

Hall 

Peacock 

Henner 

Rembrandt 

Holbein 

Reni 

Holiday 

Reynold! 

Hook 

Rmere 

Romney 

Rossetti 

Rubens 

Sadler 

Sargent 

Stanley 

Steen 

Stone 

Swan 

Titian 

Troyon 

Tuke 

Turner 

Velasquez 

Walker 

Waller 

Watts 

Webster 

Whistler 

Zorn 


It  places  a  gallery  of  the  world's  most  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  paintings  right  in  your  own 
home  for  casual  perusal  or  ready  reference.  They 
are  beautifully  printed  in  the  colors  of  the  original 
on  canvas  surface  paper  specially  selected  because  of  its  power  to 
convey  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  original,  and  mounted  on  heavy,  white 
art  board.  , 

A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 

The  separate  text  pages  of  " 

historical  and  explanatory 
notes  accompanying  each 
picture  and  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each 
painter  make  She  work  par- 
ticularly unique,  valuable, 
and  desirable.  See  our 
special  "  On-Approval" 
offer  outlined  in  coupon 
herewith.  $7.50  per  vol- 
ume, tis.ooper  set, payable 
in  easy  instalments. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  To-day 
FUNK  *  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Send  me.  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the 
two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose 
$1.00.  If  satisfactory,  I  will  retain  the  work  and 
send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  $15.00 
in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase. 
If  I  do  not  want  the  books,  Iwill  return  themwith- 
in  ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will  refund  the 
money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

Die.  9-7-18 


Two  magnifi- 
cent volumes 
issued   in   co- 


operation 
with  Cassell  & 
Company,  the 

famous  fine  art  publishers  of  London,  containing  large  and 
1  leautif  ul  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  and 
European  Galleries.  Introduction  and  descriptive  notes 
by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  An  elaborate  work  for  homes  of 
tone  and  refinement.   This  is  not  a  cheap  collection  of 
loose  pictures,  but  areal  LIBRARY  of  ART!  The  pub- 
lishers have  chosen  only  such  recognized  pictures  as 
have  not  formerly  been  available  in  popular  format. 

two  large,  handsome    Beautiful  Reproductions  in  Color-Mounted 


Name. 


Address . 
City 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


"Good  Sense" 

Is  Still  Good  Sense 

It's  been  over  a  half-century  since 
the  first  Coward  "Good  Sense" 
Shoe  was  made.  Human  feet 
haven't  changed  in  shape  during 
that  time.  So  "Good  Sense"  then 
is  "Good  Sense"  now  with  the 
added  refinements  that  mod- 
ern shoemaking  has  brought. 
It  is  a  shoe  of  dignity  and 
comfort — foot-shaped, 
friendly,  conforming. 
It  clasps  the  heel  and 
instep  gently,  giving 
each  toe  its  needed 
space.  Made  in  most 
agreeable  leather! 
men,  women  and 
children.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  F 
for  descrip- 
tions. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

(Near  Warren  8t.)  Sold  Nowhere  Elba 


Coward 


EDWARDS 


LOCKERS 


We  furnish  Edwards  complete  lock- 
er equipments  for  factories,  stores, 
schools,  colleges,  clubs,  gymnas- 
iums, offices,  etc.  The  Edwards 
Steel  Lockers  are  complete  with  hat 
shelves, hooks, locking  devices, locks 
and  number  plates.  They  are  adjust- 
able, economize  space  and,  have  no 
complicated  parts.  Each  locker  ct  m- 
prises  only  six  units— interchange- 
able and  standardized,  making  the 
Edwards  Steel  Lockers  cheapest  and 
pest.  Every  locker  guaranteed.  All 
beautifully  finished  in  baked  enam- 
el. Send  for  catalog  and  estimates. 
Responsible  representativeswith  es- 
tablished offices  wanted  for  unoccu- 
pied territory*     Write    for   terms. 

The  Edward*  Mfg.,  Co.     337-38?  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Makers  also  of  Edwards  Adjustable  All-Steel  Shelving  for  PoBtomceB, 
Factories,  Dept.  Stores  and  all  places  where  wood  shelving  is  used. 


Parts 

Interchangeable 
Standardized 


Soothe  Your  Skin 

With  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  60,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


A    LITTLE    TREASURE     FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


How  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.     i2mo,  cloth,  73  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY       -  NEW  YORK 

IDEAS  WANTED  &§&& .W!S?3 

postal  for  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  0. 


The  Only 


Original 


Crib,  Play-Pen,  Bassinet, 
for  cost  of  Crib  alone 


Mattress   and    Springs  fold   within 
the  screened  sides  to  carry  any  v. 
indoors  or  out.   Other  exclusive 
tures  warn  you  against  substii  I 

Write  for  folder  and  10-day  trial 
offer.  Please  send  dealer's  name. 

E.  M.  Trimble  Mfg.  Co. 

IB  Ambrose  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Lea-Trimble  Mfg  Co.,  Toronto.  Canada 


THE  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

August  21. — Continuing  their  attacks 
northwest  of  Soissons,  the  French  take 
Lassigny  and  advance  over  a  front  of 
15  miles,  piercing  the  German  lines  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  five  miles. 

The  British  attack  on  a  ten-mile  front 
between  the  Ancre  and  Moyenneville. 
Capture  of  the  villages  of  Beaucourt, 
Bucquoy,  Ablainzeville,  Moyenneville, 
Achiet-le-Petit,  and  Courcelles,  with 
many  prisoners,  is  announced. 

The  German  report  states  that  practically 
all  Allied  assaults  have  been  repulsed. 

August  22. — French  forces  advance  seven 
miles  between  the  Aisne  and  the  region 
north  of  Soissons.  More  than  200  cap- 
tured cannon  have  been  counted  since 
August  20,  says  the  official  report. 

Albert  is  captured  by  British  troops,  to- 
gether with  1,400  Germans  and  a  num- 
ber of  cannon.  In  the  past  two  days 
British  report  the  capture  of  over 
5,000  prisoners.  An  advance  of  two 
miles  on  a  front  of  more  than  six  miles  is 
recorded    between    Bray    and    Albert. 

August  23. — The  British  take  nine  towns 
on  a  front  of  more  than  thirty  miles. 
Several  thousand  prisoners  are  taken, 
and  heavy  casualties  inflicted  on  the 
enemy. 

French  progress  continues  between  the 
Matz  River  and  the  area  north  of  Sois- 
sons. Troops  cross  the  Oise  River,  eight 
miles  east  of  Noyon,  and  reach  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Noyon  station  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Oise. 

Violent  local  attacks,  launched  against  the 
American  line  along  the  Vesle,  are 
driven  back  without  material  change 
in  the  front  line. 

The  German  report  states  that  prisoners 
have  been  taken  by  counter-attacks. 
The  American  line  of  post  between 
Bazoches  and  Fismes  is  said  to  have 
been  prest  back. 

•August  24. — Bray,  Thiepval,  and  four 
other  villages  are  captured  by  the 
British  in  an  advance  extending  along 
their  whole  front  between  the  Somme 
and  Arras. 

American  troops  west  of  the  Fismes  sector 
advance  as  far  as  the  Reims-Soissons 
Road,  and  hold  a  front  there  of  about 
half  a  mile. 

August  25. — Against  fresh  German  troops, 
British  .  forces  continue  to  advance 
north  and  south  of  Bapaume.  The 
capture  of  fourteen  villages,  including 
Contalmaison,  Martinpuich,  Le  Sars, 
and  Mametz,  is  announced.  An  official 
report  of  the  German  prisoners  passed 
through  British  collecting  stations  since 
August  21  places  the  number  at  17,000. 

Between  the  Ailette  and  the  Aisne  the 
French  make  a  small  gain  east  of 
Bagneux,  and  capture  400  prisoners. 

The  German  report  announces  the  re- 
pulse of  French  attacks  near  Chauvigny 
with  particularly  heavy  losses. 

The  presence  of  Austro-Hungarian  soldiers 
is  announced  both  on  the  British 
front  and  in  the  Woevre. 

August  26. — British  troops  advance  on  a 
thirty-mile  line  from  the  River  Soarpe 
to  south  of  the  Somme.  Wancourt  and 
Monchy,  on  the  Hindenburg  Lint1, 
Montauban  and  Cappy  are  captured. 
Heavy  guns,  machine  guns,  and  pris- 
oners are  reported  taken. 
French  forces  take  Fresnoy  and  St. 
Mard,  two  of  the  strongest  defenses  of 
Roye,  with  600  prisoners.  The  Ger- 
man report  admits  the  loss  of  Cappy 
and  Fontaine-les-Cappy. 


August  27. — French  troops  capture  Roye 
and  advance  two  miles  beyond. 

British  forces,  in  an  advance  extending 
from  Chaulnes  to  north  of  Arras,  cross 
the  Hindenburg  Line  near  Arras,  threat- 
en Peronne,  and  capture  twelve  villages. 
Prisoners  taken  since  the  morning  of 
August  21  exceed  21,000. 

In  the  region  east  of  Bagneux  the  French 
advance  half  a  mile. 

American  troops  attack  in  the  region  of 
Bazoches,  three  miles  west  of  Fismes, 
repulsing  a  simultaneous  German  at- 
tack at  Fismette. 

A  dispatch  from  British  headquarters  in 
France  states  that  the  German  com- 
mand has  been  forced  to  use  at  least 
seventy  divisions  on  the  Western  Front 
since  August  8. 

RUSSIA    AND    THE    FAR    EAST 

August  21. — A  dispatch  from  Vladivostok 
states  that  the  head  of  the  American  for- 
ces recently  landed  here  is  dispatching 
a  limited  number  of  troops  along  the 
railroad  between  this  city  and  Nikolsk, 
the  junction  point  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  with  the  fine  running  to 
Khalarovsk. 

Czecho-Slovak  forces  are  completely  in 
control  of  the  railway  from  Baku  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,  says  a  report  from 
Harbin,  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  are 
going  from  Vladivostok  to  the  Ussuri 
front,  where  they  are  replacing  Czecho- 
slovak forces. 

The  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger  asserts  that  it 
learns  on  good  authority  that  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Russia  has  formally  de- 
clared its  "disinterestedness"  in  the 
former  Russian  Baltic  provinces. 

The  State  Department  is  advised  through 
the  Swedish  Foreign  office  that  no 
objection  will  be  raised  by  the  Finnish 
Government  to  the  passing  through 
Finland  of  Americans  seeking  escape 
from  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  replies  to  Pope 
Benedict  that  it  is  unable  to  comply  with 
the  Pontiff's  request  that  the  family  of 
the  former  Emperor  Nicholas  be  trans- 
ferred to  Spain. 

August  22.  —A  dispatch  to  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  states  that  the  demands  of  the 
Poles  submitted  at  the  recent  con- 
ference at  German  headquarters  call 
for  access  to  the  Baltic  and  the  end  of 
divided  rule. 

Secretary  Baker  announces  the  arrival  of 
a  second  United  States  regiment  at 
Vladivostok,  the  31st  Regular  Infantry. 

Stockholm  reports  that  Bolshevik  troops, 
advancing  along  the  Onega  River,  where 
Allied  forces  are  operating,  have  cap- 
tured the  village  of  Purgasovo. 

Japanese  reports,  received  in  London 
under  date  of  August  19,  say  the  Bol- 
sheviki  are  receiving  substantial  re- 
enforcements  on  the  Ussuri  front,  north 
of  Vladivostok,  and  that  the  Allied 
right  wing  is  retiring. 

August  23. — London  reports  that  the 
Czecho-Slovak  forces  in  Transbaikalia 
have  captured  the  town  of  Transchani- 
eudinsck,  south  of  Lake  Baku,  and 
have  achieved  a  decided  victory  against 
the  Bolshevik  forces. 

August  24. — A  dispatch  from  Stockholm 
states  that  the  Bolshevik  Government 
has  issued  a  reply  to  the  Japanese- 
American  message  to  the  American 
people  asking  that  the  Governments 
more  exactly  state  their  wishes  in  the 
matter  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  detach- 
ments now  in  Russia. 
Hunger,  typhus,  and  cholera  are  raging 
in  the  northern  Russian  provinces,  says 
a  Petrograd  dispatch  to  the  M'<*<r 
Zeitung,  of  Bremen. 

August  25. — Archangel  reports  an  official 
announcement  by   the   Entente    Allied 
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Pains,  Callouses  or  Cramps  There? 

Are  Your  Feet  Tired  and  Painful  at  Night? 

Heed  the  first  danger  signals !  Do  not  let  your  foot 
troubles  develop  and  multiply  until  your  bodily  com- 
fort and  daily  efficiency  are  greatly  impaired. 

The  finger  points  out   the   location  of   the  Anterior 
Transverse    Arch — a   very    important  part  of  the  foot 
structure  providing  flexibility,  toe  action  and  grace- 
fulness of  carriage. 

When  this  arch  weakens  and  one  or  more  of 
the  tiny  bones  are  depressed,  uneven  pressure  is 
produced,  the  weight  is  unevenly  distributed, 
causing    a    burning    sensation,    callouses, 
tender  spots,  contracted  toes,  and  a  cramp- 
like   pain   known    as    Morton's  Toe   or 
Metatarsalgia  develops  which  frequent- 
ly extends  into  the   limbs.     The  foot 
widens    and    spreads    over    the    shoe, 
the  small  and  great  toe  joints  become 
inflamed  and  enlarged — bodily  fatigue 
and  nervousness  result. 

For  this  condition  Dr.  Scholl's  An- 
terior Metatarsal  Arch  Supports  are 
especially  designed  to  reach  the  vital 
spot — to  support  the  weakened  parts, 
remove  the  abnormal  pressure  and 
assist  nature  in  effecting  a  permanent 


correction. 


DrSchoWs 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 


Tradi  Marl;  Reg. 


are  scientifically  constructed  to  bring  quick  relief  and  assist 
in  correcting  the  cause  of  tired,  aching  feet  and  many  forms 
of  foot  trouble.  There  is  a  specially  designed  device  for  bun- 
ions, weak  ankles,  aching  feet,  broken-down  arches,  flat  foot, 
over-lapping  toes,  enlarged  toe  joints,  corns,  callouses,  etc. 
Over  two  million  people,  including  British,  Canadian 
and  American  soldiers  in  service,  are  enjoying  comfortable, 
efficient  feet  through  their  use. 

An  Expert  Will  Fit  You 

Progressive   shoe   dealers   and   department   stores    every- 


where have  installed  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances 
and  Remedies  and  adopted  his  method  of  giving  foot 
comfort.  These  dealers  have  been  instructed  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  foot  and  Practipedics — the  science  of 
giving  foot  comfort.  They  are  rendering  a  distinct  service 
to  your  community  in  giving  shoe  and  foot  comfort  and 
deserve  your  patronage. 

A  valuable  booklet,  "The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  by 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl,  recognized  foot  authority,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 


The  Scholl  Mfg.  Company,  219-R  Schiller  Street,  Chicago 

Largest  Makers  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the    World 
New  York  Toronto  London 


■  \\\\\\\w 
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IT  tells  how 
to  save  coai 


THECONTINI 


A  real  helpsenti 
Plant  Owners  &  Oi 


WHAT  question  could 
be  more  pressing  to  those 
interested  in  power  plant  or  factory  than 
that  of  next  winter's  coal  supply?    Particularly 
now,  when  the  Government  has  added  further  empha- 
sis to  the  situation  by  its  move  to  cut  fuel  waste  through  a  plant 
questionnaire. 

The  booklet  offered  above — "Fuel  Waste  in  the  Power  Plant," 
is  designed]  to  be  of  help  in  assuring  coal  supply — by  suggesting, 
as  it  does,  many  simple  and  effective  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  preventable  waste,  in  the  burning  of  coal  and  in  the 
use  of  steam  for  power,  heating  or  processing. 

For  sixty  years  we  have  been  developing  and  advocating  the  use  of  coal  and 
power  saving  materials  and  feel  that  we  can  serve  the  common  good  by 
sharing  our  experience  with  plant  executives  and  engineers — particularly 
now  when  coal  and  power  saving  mean  so  much  to  everyone. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  "Fuel  Waste  in  the  Power  Plant." 
H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Service  to  fuel  users 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  30  cents;  blue  moroccoette,  50 
cents;  red  leather,  75  cents;  each  edition  has  thumb-notch 
index.  Postage  2  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


Save — To  Help  Your 
Country  and  Yourself 

It  is  as  essential  right  now  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  build  up  capital  as  it  is  to  mobilize  our  military 
and  industrial  resources.  Government  loans  will  come  thick 
and  fast  and  the  American  public  should  be  prepared  to 
take  them  up  as  a  patriotic  service. 

Rut.  you  ask,  how  is  anyone  going  to  save  while  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  high  ?  It  can  be  done  because  it  is  being  done. 
If  you  would  learn  how  to  save  successfully  in  these  times 
secure  a  copy  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacGregor 

This  big  new  book  is  helping  thousands  to  find  themselves 
financially.  It  will  help  YOU.  It  does  not  contain  the 
ideas  of  one  man  alone,  hut  is  a  composite  of  the  experi- 
ences of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  succeeded 
by  their  own  efforts.  It  is  at  once  an  Inspiration,  and  a 
practical  help  to  every  saver  and  investor,  a  sale  and  sure 
guide  book  of  the  road  to  financial  Independence,  It  teaches 
a  lesson  very  valuable  at  any  time,  but  Indispensable  now 
as  we  face  a  future  of  unknown  possibilities  Waste  is  un- 
pardonable to-day.  Read  "The  Hook  of  Tliritt"  anil  learn 
how  to  avoid  it  and  save  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  personal 
privilege.     12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  %  1.00 net;  by  mail  11.12. 

Funk  &  Wicn.lb  Comp.nT.  3S4- J60  Fo.rtli  A**..  N.w  York 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  Suy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Does  He  Receive 
—Your  Letters? 


Thousands  of  letters  to  soldiers 
ro  astray  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  P.  O.  Department.  The 
causes  are  illegible,  incom- 
plete addresses,  and  the  fact 
that  no  soldier  has  a  fixed 
address.     The  remedy  i*- 

LECKTS  CORRECTLY 
ADDRESSED  WAR  ENVELOPES 

For  writing  soldiers  and  sailors 

Printed    for   each    Cantonment. 

Training  ramp,  the   Navy,  and 

tor   Expeditionary  Forces.   You 

fill  in  the  blank  spares  and  the 

letter   follows    him,      Usefulness 

apparent  on  sight. 

Package    30  envelopes  with  s  gummed 

labels  for  packages  sent  postpaid  for  3SC. 

In  ordering  give  your  boy's  address  and  branch  of  service. 

ROBERT  LECKY.  Jr..  Box  915,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

Soldiers  are  sending  them  to  their  home-folks.  Wanted 
more  distributors  among  stationers,  drug,  cigar  and  de- 
partment stores. 


Governments  denying  the  statement  re- 
cently made  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
that  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  are  enemies  of  Russia. 
The  Allied  military  action,  the  an- 
nouncement adds,  is  aimed  at  the 
expulsion  of  Germans  from  Russian 
territory,  and  at  the  suppression  by 
arms  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 

Official  representatives  of  the  Esthonian 
Diet  and  Government,  dissolved  by  the 
Germans,  present  a  declaration  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  bellig- 
erent and  neutral  countries,  declaring 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Esthonia 
that  the  treaty  between  Germany  and 
the  Russian  Bolshevik  Government, 
regarding  the  political  status  of 
Esthonia,  was  made  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Esthonian  people  and  it  is 
considered  by  them  as  being  non-exis- 
tent. 

Leon  Trotzky,  Bolshevik  Minister  of 
War  and  Marines,  in  a  proclamation 
published  in  the  Krasnya  Gazetta  of 
August  23,  characterizes  the  statement 
that  the  Allied  troops  were  landed  in 
Siberia  to  protect  the  trans-Siberian 
Railway  as  a  lie,  supported  by  the 
American  Government. 

August  26. — Peking  reports  that  General 
Semenoff,  in  command  of  a  force  of 
Czecho  -  Slovaks  numbering  several 
thousand,  has  captured  the  town  of 
Motsievskaia,  Siberia,  with  many  pris- 
oners. 

August  27. — General  Pleshkoff,  chief  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia, announces  a  delayed  dispatch 
from  Vladivostok,  acting  on  behalf  of 
General  Horvath,  the  anti-Bolshevik 
leader,  has  assumed  control  of  all  the 
Russian  military  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

A  delayed  dispatch  dated  August  20  from 
Archangel  states  that  Nicholas  Tchai- 
kovsky, President  of  the.  Provisional 
Government,  has  issued  a  statement, 
declaring  that  America's  declared  policy 
exactly  meets  Russian  wishes. 

THE    WAR    IN   THE    AIR 

August  21. — Two  bombing  flights  are 
carried  out  by  American  aviators  on  the 
towns  of  Longuyon  and  Audun-le- 
Roman,  northeast  of  Verdun.  Bombs 
are  successfully  dropt  on  railroads  and 
roundhouses. 

In  a  clash  between  an  American  recon- 
naissance formation  and  six  Rum-pier 
monoplanes  near  Toincourt,  one  Ger- 
man machine  is  brought  down. 

Lieutenant  Blair  Thaw,  of  Pittsburg, 
a  member  of  the  American  Action 
Service,  is  killed  by  accident  due  to 
motor  stoppage,  while  flying  near  Paris. 

London  reports  21  German  machines 
destroyed  and  eight  others  driven  down 
out  of  control,  25  3^  tons  of  bombs  dropt . 
and  one  German  balloon  shot  down 
in  flames  on  August  20  and  21.  Eight 
British  machines  are  missing. 

Lieut.  David  E.  Putnam,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  of  the  American  flying  forces, 
scores  his  eleventh  official  victory  by 
bringing  down  a  Rum  pier  biplane 
inside  the  American  line. 

Several  enemy  airplanes  make  an  early 
morning  raid  on  Paris,  but  are  driven 
off  after  reaching  no  further  than  the 
suburbs. 

Austrian  planes  drop  bombs  at  Venice 
:uul  at  several  localities  in  the  rear, 
causing  slight  damage  and  some 
wounded. 

August  23. — An  official  announcement  in 
the  Cologne  Gazette  states  that  five 
persons  were  killed,  two  persona  badly 
injured,  and  considerable  damage  done 
to  private  property  from  bombs  dropt 

l>\       Allied     airplanes     early      on      the 
morning  of  August  21. 
The    (iermau    official  report  states  that 
seven     machines    out    of    an    Allied 
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squadron  of  ten  airplanes  which  at- 
tacked near  Karlsruhe  were  destroyed 
by  chasing  planes. 

August  24. — A  dispatch  from  the  American 
front  in  Lorraine  states  that  Lieu- 
tenant I  liaison,  United  States  airman, 
downed  three  German  airplanes  on 
August  1,  a  record  for  an  American 
aviator. 

A  supplemental  official  communication  on 
British  aviation  states  that  328  air- 
planes have  been  downed  by  the  British 
in  the  past  14  days  and  134  more  sent 
down  out  of  control.  The  total  weight 
of  bombs  dropt  during  this  period  was 
594  tons. 

American  aviators  successfully  bomb  the 
railroads  at  Conflans. 

August  25. — British  airplanes,  says  a  tele- 
gram from  Karlsruhe,  bombed  the  city 
on  August  23.  Nine  persons  were 
killed  and  six  injured.  Five  of  the  at- 
tacking airplanes,  according  to  the 
telegram,  were  destroyed. 

Three  aerial  combats  are  reported  from 
the  American  headquarters  on  the 
Lorraine  front,  each  of  which  appar- 
ently resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a 
German  flier. 

August  27. — An  official  statement  issued 
by  the  British  Admiralty  states  that 
Belgian  docks  on  (/-boat  bases  have 
been  bombed  with  good  effect  by  naval 
air  forces  during  the  past  two  days. 

SUBMARINE  OPERATIONS 

August  21. — A  Canadian  Atlantic  port 
reports  that  the  steam  trawler  Triumph, 
manned  by  a  crew  from  a  German  sub- 
marine, has  sunk  four  American  fishing- 
vessels  and  probably  others. 

Official  announcement  is  made  from  Paris 
that  the  French  mail  steamer  Poly- 
nesian, bound  from  Biserta  to  Saloniki, 
was  sunk  by  a  mine  on  the  morning  of 
August  10.  The  French  steamer  Balkan 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  the  night  of 
August  15-16,  near  the  Island  of 
Corsica. 

The  American  steamship  Montanan,  it 
is  announced  from  Washington,  has  been 
torpedoed  and  sunk  in  foreign  waters. 
The  Montanan  was  being  used  as  a  cargo 
carrier  for  the  Government. 

August  22. — A  British  freight  steamship 
arriving  at  an  Atlantic  port  announces 
an  attack  by  submarine  yesterday 
afternoon  when  near  Nantucket.  A 
torpedo  was  fired,  followed  by  shelling 
for  more  than  an  hour,  but  the  freighter 
finally  outdistanced   the  submarine. 

Montreal  announces  that  practically  the 
entire  fleet  of  the  Maritime  Fish  Corpor- 
ation has  been  destroyed  by  the  trawler 
Triumph,  which  was  captured  by  a 
submarine  and  turned  into  a  freighter. 
The  fleet  was  operating  off  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  was  com- 
posed of  boats  of  both  Canadian  and 
American  registry. 

Seven  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
schooner]Sylvania,  sunk  by  the  Triumph, 
are  reported  landed  at  an  "Atlantic 
port." 

August  26. — The  steamer  Eric  of  600  tons, 
says  a  dispatch  from  St.  Pierre,  was 
sunk  on  August  25,  near  Miquelon 
Island.  Five  of  the  crew  were  wounded. 
Seven  fishing-boats  are  reported  sunk 
near  Ymuiden,  Holland,  by  the  same 
German  submarine. 

August  27. — Mistaken  for  a  [/-boat  in  the 
darkness,  the  American  submarine- 
chaser  number  209,  with  26  naval 
officers  and  sailors  aboard,  was  fired 
upon  by  the  merchant  ship  Felix 
Taussig,  fifteen  miles  off  Fire  Island. 
Her  commander,  executive  officer,  and 
fifteen  of  the  crew  are  missing,  accord- 
ing to  Washington. 


The  Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills  at  Columbus,  Georgia, 
one  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  world,  believe 
in  utilizing  every  means  to  protect  the  Health  and 
Efficiency  of  every  member  of  its  great  working  force. 
Every  toilet  is  equipped  with  ONLIWON  HYGIENE, 
the  system  that  guards  health  and  prevents  waste. 


This  great  Plant  is  one  of  hundreds  where  Gov- 
ernment work  or  work  on  war-necessities  is  being  carried 
on — and  whose  toilets  are  equipped  with 


©NLIWON 
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HYGIENE 


ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  combination  of  an  interfolded  package 
of  sanitary  sheets  of  toilet  paper  and  a  handsome  cabinet  which 
protects  each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs,  serves  two  sheets  at  a 
time  and  PREVENTS  WASTE. 

ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper  is  of  fine  quality  but  moderate  in  price- 


made  of  the  highest  grade  material — 1,000  soft,  firm,  full-sized 
sheets,  cut  and  folded  by  machines  in  an  inconceivably  small 
package — reaches  you  untouched  and  uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON    Cabinets    are    handsome    fixtures    that    add    to   the 
attractiveness  of  your  toilet  and  are  so  simple  that  not  a  minute  is 
required  to  insert  the  ONLIWON  package.     They  are  very  dur- 
able— use   cannot  injure    them — no    knobs   to 
turn— nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
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A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

1279  BROADWAY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 

shows  you  the  way  to  happiness  and  success 

rough  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 

ent  of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and  make 

good.    i2mo,  doth,  ti.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 
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FUN  K  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  A»enne,  New  York 


Inspiration  and  Ideals 


HERE  is  a  new  book  with  a 
mission  by  GRENVILLE 
KLEISER,  famous  author  and 
teacher,  who  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  people  to  success.  It 
cannot  fail  to  help  you. 

Your  ability  to  accomplish 
things,  your  power  to  make 
good  on  any  given  day  of  your 
life,  depends  upon  the  way  you 
start  that  day.  This  sturdy 
little  volume  will  show  you  how 
to  start  every  day  right.  It  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  brief  and  pithy  essays,  one 
Crenville  Klelser  for  every  morning  of  the  year. 

They  are  brimful  of  homely  wisdom,  packed  with  the 
logic  of  experience,  and  rich  in  stimulating  sugges- 
tion. To  read  them  will  make  you  better  and  more 
human,  more  worth-while  to  yourself  and  to  the  world. 

A  delightful  gift-book  or  keepeake.    Nattily  bound  in 
purple  cloth  unth  gold  lettering,  tl .25;  by  mail  tl.37 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Av.,  New  York 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published — A  New  Idea  in  Helps  fcr  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
PocketSize,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  .JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage   that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc..  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 

Cloth,  5K  x  3  inches,  45  cents;  Full  Leather,  75  cents. 
Postage  2  cents  additional. 

Funk  &  W»jn»ll»  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Atc,  New  York 
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"She  CONKLIN  is  the  Pioneer 
Self-Filling  Pen  with  20  Years 
of  Leadership  hack  ofii.and 
I  for  Time-fried  Dependability! 
'Simplicity  and   downright 
Comfort  in  hoih  Filling  and 
Wriirnd  it  has  Never  heen  Equal- 
ed-no,  not  even  Approached 


Right  Here! 

is  the  chief  reason  for  the  CONKLIN'S  superiority — 
the  "Crescent-Filler"  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  pen 


\ 


THE  CONKLIN  has  a  self- 
filling  device  that  is  wholly 
different  and  distinctive — that  is 
utterly  unique  in  construction 
and  positive  in 
action. 


Its  operation  is 
instant  and  unfail- 
ing— and  it  is  so 
simple   (has   only 


two  parts)  that  it  can't  get  out 
of  order.  Moreover,  it  prevents 
the  pen  from  rolling  off  the 
desk. 

Sold  by  leading 
stationers,  jewel- 
ers, druggists  and 
department  stores, 
at  #2.50,  $3,  $4, 
$5  and  up. 


cnklittti* 

Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

Non  -Leakable 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Revolution 
in  Russia 


Get  a 
Copy 
of 


Will  It  Strengthen  Russia  and  Help  the  Allies 

How  will  the  people  rule?  Are  they  enlightened  or  otherwise?   How  will  it  affect  Russian 

industries  and  resources?   Will  the  war  be  carried  on  more  effectively?   Have  the  people 

strong  leaders  whose  influence  will  save  Russia?     For  a  better  understanding  of  these 

and  other  questions  read  the  recent  book — 
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RUSSIA 

OF  TO-DAY" 


By  John  Foster  Fraser.  A  remarkably  graphic  recital  of  the  story  of 
Russia  and  its  people,  written  during  a  visit  to  that  country  since  the 
war  began.  It  deals  with  the  education,  social  life  and  customs  of  the 
people;  Prohibition,  Trade  and  Resources,  Russian  Business  Men,  Russian 
Politics,  etc.,  in  a  style  that  reads  like  a  novel. 

i2tno.  Cloth.     Illustrated.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail  $1.62 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE 

WALLED 
CITY 


A  volume  of  intensely  interesting 
revelations  regarding  the  criminal 
insane  in  our  State  Asylums,  by 
Edward  ll.  Williams,  M.l>.  Full  of  facts 
stranger  than  fiction.  12mo,cloth,  Illus- 
trated. *l.ou;  by  mall,  $1.12.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  3544th Av.,  N.Y. 


TYPES  FROMCITYSTRIETS 

'  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  *^sW 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos,  12mo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.55. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  to  Become  a  Master 

of  Shorthand  'Sent  Free 


A  new  Booklet  that  des<  ribes,  in  an  interesting 
way,  the  ROBERT  F.  ROSE  Mail  Course  in 
EXPERT  SHORTHAND.  It  shows  the  big 
money  that  has  been  made  and  is  being  ii 

in  shorthand;   j^ives  pictures  and  experiences 
of  expert  stenographers;   describes  openings 
in  court  reporting,  secretaryships 
it  you  are  going  to  take  up  shorthand 

fession,  you  must  learn  EXPERT  shorthand  if 
you  would  advance  into  the  big, well-paid  posi 
tions.  The  Rose  Course  is  the  easiesl  to  i 
eaisest  to  pay    for,  and    is   the   most    efficient 
shorthand  Instruction  being  taught  to-day, 


We  Cooperate  in  Placing  Gradu 
ates  in  Good  Positions 


Write  to-day  for  the  FREE  Booklet, 
"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  Short- 
hand. "  and  learn  all  about  this  superior 
course  of  instruction.  If  you  are  already, 
a  shorthand  writer,  mention  system 
you  have  studied, when  answering, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  216,  New  York 


CENTRAL    POWERS, 

August  24. — Maximilian  Harden,  in  the 
Zukunfl,  contrasts  the  aristocratic 
German  spirit  with  the  democratic 
American  spirit,  and  says  that  America 
is  a  storehouse  of  idealism  such  as  was 
never  known  before. 

August  25. — A  Budapest  report  to  the 
Jewish  Correspondence  Bureau  states 
that  Jews  in  Galicia  have  been  sys- 
tematically rounded  up  and  robbed, 
under  the  pretense  of  special  taxation, 
and  eyneHed  from  the  country. 

August  2j. — Prisoners  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding American  prisoners,  are  said 
by  a  young  French  corporal,  lately 
escaped  from  Germany,  to  be  badly 
treated  and  poorly  fed.  Starvation 
would  be  general  among  them  but  for 
the  food-parcels  sent  from  America. 

FOREIGN 

August  21. — Copenhagen  reports  that  the 
American  Ambassador  has  applied  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  Aftonblatt  for  an 
article  in  which  President  Wilson  is 
characterized  as  "the  Presbyterian 
war-god  of  the  Democratic  money 
mob,"  and  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
Entente  both  feared  and  despised 
America.  The  Minister  of  Justice  has 
exprest  his  wish  that  the  newspaper  be 
prosecuted. 

August  22. — Washington  announces  that 
after  months  of  negotiations  the  Stock- 
holm Government  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  under  which 
these  Governments  agree  to  the  ration- 
ing of  Sweden  in  return  for  the  obser- 
vance of  certain  conditions,  the  use  of 
400,000  tons  of  Swedish  shipping,  and 
certain  Swedish  products,  including 
rich  Swedish  iron-ores. 

August  23. — Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
his  weekly  interview  says  that  the 
British  Government  has  been  collecting 
and  soon  will  publish  evidence  of 
Germany's  brutality  and  callousness  in 
governing  her  colonies,  after  which  the 
world  will  agree  that  the  colonies  can 
not  be  restored  to  Germany. 

August  25. — According  to  a  tonnage 
agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Swedish  Government,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  10,000  tons  of 
goods,  originally  destined  for  Russia, 
and  now  in  Sweden,  are  released  for 
consumption  there. 
El  Liberal,  of  Aladrid.  announces  a  com- 
mercial loan  of  $75,000,000  by  Spain 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  which  will 
enable  an  increased  amount  of  American 
Army  supplies  to  be  obtained  in  Spam. 

DOMESTIC 

August  21. — Five  officials  of  the  Bayer 
Company,  one  of  the  German-owned 
chemical  firms  taken  over  by  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  are  arrested  by  govern- 
ment agents  after  discovery  of  what  the 
{government  officials  describe  as  a  con- 
spiracy to  divert  a  large  proportion  of 
the  future  profits  of  tile  company  into 
German  hands  and  to  retain  a  strong 
footing  in  the  chemical  industry  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Germany  to  reestablish  her  dye  and 
drug  interests  in  the  United  States  after 
l  he  war. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee on  the  airplane  program  charges 
incompetency,  failure  to  adopt  sueo»  ss- 
ful  European  airplane  types,  huge 
profits  to  the  manufacture,  loose  or- 
ganization, and  practical  control  of  the 
airplane  program  by  automobile  manu- 
factures without  experience  in  air 
work. 

A.UgU8<    23.      Liberty     bonds    of     the    first 
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issue  sell  at  102  >6  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

In  his  maiden  speech  as  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  demands  a  dictated 
peace  won  by  victory. 

It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  an 
increase  of  wages  of  coal-miners  in 
substitute  for  the  bonuses  paid  the 
workers  will  not  be  approved  by  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield. 

Skilled  shipbuilders,  according  to  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch,  have  presented  "friend- 
ly demands"  to  the  Labor  Adjustment 
Board  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  an 
increase  in  wages  to  $1  an  hour,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  Saturday 
half-holidays,  and  a  ten  per  cent. 
bonus  for  all  night  shop-work.  The 
present  pay  is  approximately  75  cents 
an  hour. 

August  25. — A  Federal  district  court  of 
New  York  holds  that  the  Cunarder 
Lusitania,  torpedoed  by  a  German 
submarine  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7, 
1915,  was  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel, 
which  had  no  explosives  of  any  kind  on 
board,  and  that  when  the  German 
Government,  acting  through  its  sub- 
marine commander,  destroyed  the  ship, 
it  committed  "an  inexpressibly  cow- 
ardly attack"  which  was  a  violation  of 
all  laws  governing  civilized  warfare  at 
sea.  The  contention  of  the  British 
owners  that  the  act  was  that  of  a  com- 
mon pirate  was  upheld  by  the  decision. 

August  27. — Henry  Ford,  the  Detroit 
manufacturer,  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  United  States  Senator,  in  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  pri- 
maries in  Michigan,  is  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  but  is  defeated  for 
the  Republican  nomination  by  Com- 
mander Truman  H.  Newberry,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Cole  H.  Blease,  characterized  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  unfriendly  to  the 
Administration,  is  badly  beaten  in  the 
senatorial  primary  in  South  Carolina 
by  Nat  B.  Dial. 

The  Fuel  Administration  calls  upon  the 
public  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  cease  the  use  of  automobiles  (with  a 
few  exceptions),  motor-cycles,  and 
motor-boats  on  Sundays,  until  further 
notice,  as  a  gasoline  -  conservation 
measure. 

A  reorganization  of  the  War  Department 
is  announced  by  Secretary  Baker,  under 
which  Benedict  C.  Crowell,  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  will  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  director  of  muni- 
tions, and  John  D.  Ryan,  formerly  head 
of  the  Aircraft  Board,  will  become 
Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and 
Director  of  Air  Service. 

One  American  officer  and  ten  to  twenty 
men  are  killed  in  clash  between  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  forces  in  the  border 
town  of  Nogales,  Arizona.  It  is 
estimated  that  100  were  killed  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border  by  fire  from 
the  American  side. 

Government  production  of  metals  and 
minerals  is  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Henderson,  of  Nevada,  after 
conferences  with  Secretary  Lane  and 
Chairman  Baruch,  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  It  is  said  to  have  the  approval 
of  President  Wilson. 

Washington  reports  that,  due  to  con- 
tinued ill  health,  Walter  Hines  Page, 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  has  of- 
fered his  resignation  to  President 
Wilson. 

Wheatless  days  and  wheatless  meals  will 
end  eta  September  1,  by  order  of  the 
Federal  Food  Administration.  Flour 
with  substitutes,  but  in  less  proportion 
than  before,  will  continue  to  be  used. 

The  Senate  unanimously  passes  the 
Man- Power  Bill,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  August  24,  by 
a  vote  of  336  to  2. 
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^Wfctosz  advice 

"Would  you, 

tmecL  9 


IT  is  just  as  possible  to  read 
character  and  worth  from 
the  appearance  of  printed  mat' 
ter  as  from  the  bearing  of  the 
man  who  issued  it.  Your  mes' 
sage  on  poorly  selected  paper 
will  have  its  argument  pinched 
in  half. 

It  is  useless  to  claim  quality 
when  your  paper  cries  cheap' 
ness;  to  asseverate  delicacy 
when  your  paper  suggests  rug- 
gedness;  or  to  dilate  upon 
strength  when  your  paper  de' 
notes  femininity. 

Your  printer  or  advertising 
agent  will  find  for  you  the 
Strathmore  Quality  Paper 
which  expresses  the  idea  you 
wish  to  convey. 

Meanwhile,  write  for  "  The 
Language  of  Paper,"  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  expressiveness  of 
texture  and  color  in  paper,  by 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of 
the  N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts. 


STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO 

MlTTINEAGUE,  MASS 

Stratkmore 

Quality  Papers 


75**5 
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asSMAl  l&urUse  of  Coal-i 


Whether  you  heat  a  small  residence,  apartment-house, 
public  building  or  office  building,  you  can  make  coal  go 
farther  if  you  have  positive  control  of  each  radiator  to  be  used. 
Use  your  steam  as  carefully  as  you  do  gas  or  electricity. 

ADSCO  HEATING 

Atmospheric  System  Steam  or  Vapor  Heat 

Besides  saving  20%  to  30% 
fuel  cost,  this  simple  ADSCO 
System  saves  10%  to  15%  on 
pipes,  fittings  and  labor.  No 
noise — no  leaky,  wasteful  valves 
— no  complicated  devices. 

Write  for  Bulletin  133-D 

It  explains  the  ADSCO  System  for  every  type  of  building.  Bulletin  147  tells  how  a  hot- 
water  system  can  be  changed  over  to  a  better  controlled  ADSCO  System.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  heating  a  group  of  buildings,  ask  for  our  bulletin  on  "Central  Station  Heating." 

AMERICAN  DISTRICT  STEAM  COMPANY 

General  Office  and  Works:  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  New  York  Chicago  Seattle 


The  ADSCO  Valve  on  each 
radiator  with  the  ADSCO  Regu- 
lator at  the  source  of  supply,  in- 
sures the  use  of  the  minimum 
of  heat,  because  of  positive  con- 
trol. You  can  open  valves  yi, 
Yi,  K.  and  use  only  that  much 
radiation. 
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Fall  Investment  Prospects 

Babson  Service  keeps  you 
reliably  informed  on  invest- 
ments—enables  you  to  an- 
ticipate what's  ahead — tells 
whether  another  rise  is 
likely  this  fall. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental  sta- 
tistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write    to    Dept.    G-2 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  In  the  World 


Liberty  Bond 
Service 


We  can  serve  you  in  any  matter 
connected  with  Liberty  Bonds — 
subscribing,  buying,  selling,  ex- 
changing, converting,  registering, 
lending,  etc. 

For  full  information  about 
Liberty  Bonds  and  about  our  ser- 
vice, send  for  booklet  H-9 

"YOUR    LIBERTY     BOND" 


.John  Mukr  &  To. 

v  SPECIALISTS  IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Liberal  Yield 
Positive  Safety 

All  of  the  First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  6%  Serial  Gold  Bond  Issues 
we  offer  are  based  upon  new  prop- 
erty that  is  income-producing. 
They  are  non-fluctuating  and 
absolutely  safe.  Write  for  booklet, 
"A  Buyer's  Guide  to  Good 
Investments." 


Federal 


Bond  &  Mortgage  Co, 


Harry  W.  Ford,  Pres. 
90D  Griswold  St. 


(138) 
Detroit 


Por  86  ycnra  W6  liave  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
Is.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  cm\  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
persona]  Investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.$U6Certiflcatesof  Deposltsalsoforsaving  Investors* 


PERKINS  R  CO.  Lawrence. Kanj 


PLAN   YOUR    HOME    NOW 

There  is  no  better 
time  to  prepare 
for  your  new 
home.  Get  the 
latest  ideas  and 
helps. 

KEITH'S   $1  Offer 

lov — A    ipeclal    100-page    number   of   Keith'      Magazine, 
ihowing   pi    "  Beautiful   Monies. 

2nd     Book  '•>   Plan    containing  up-to-dati  for  100 

\l<  nsi MES. 

3rd — A  fom   month  i    to  the  well  Known   and 

leading  authority  for  home  builders,  Keith's  Magazine, 
$2. SO  ;■  year,  25c  a  copy,     New     tand        Ml  three  for  $1. 

KEITH'S.  208  Abbtr  Buildio:.  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AN  UNMISTAKABLE  EVIDENCE  OF 
THRIFT 

IN  spite  of  the  burdens  which  the  war  has 
laid  upon  the  American  people,  and  is 
likely  to  lay  for  some  years  to  come,  they, 
as  a  whole,  have  continued  to  produce, 
save,,  and  invest.  Readjustments  have 
gone  on,  commodity  prices  have  advanced, 
and  speculation  has  been  almost  entirely 
eliminated,  "but  the  people  have  money," 
says  Bradstreet's.  While  one  might  expect 
to  find  the  high  cost  of  living  reducing 
savings  and  the  quantity  of  funds  people 
have  for  investment  in  Liberty  Loans, 
"such  is  not  the  case."  Neither  deposits 
in  savings-banks,  postal-savings  deposits, 
nor  payments  into  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations have  greatly  suffered  from  the 
activities  of  the  Government  in  calling  for 
funds.  Bradstreel' s  cites  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  League  of  Building 
and  Loan  Associations,  which  indicates 
that  "the  assets  of  these  important 
exemplars  of  thrift  continue  to  increase." 
Instead  of  being  hurt  by  the  three  Liberty 
Loans,  officials  of  these  associations  think 
the  thrift  campaign  inaugurated  by  the 
Government  "has  enhanced  the  saving 
habit."  The  first  Liberty  Loan  caused 
some  unsettlement,  but  seemingly  mem- 
bers of  the  associations  "gradually  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  not 
only  bought  Liberty  bonds  and  paid  their 
dues  to  the  associations,  but  also  laid  aside 
a  little  more  during  1917-18  than  was  their 
custom  in  ordinary  I  times."  Bradstreet's 
gives  other  items  in  detail: 

"The  assets  of  the  associations  men- 
tioned during  1917-18  expanded  about 
$170,000,000,  and  they  loaned  out  on 
mortgage  $492,000,000.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  7,269  associations,  with 
aggregate  assets  of  $1,769,142,175  and  a 
total  membership  of  3,838,612.  This  means 
a  gain  of  197  associations,  270,180  members, 
and  $170,514,039  in  assets  over  the  report 
of  the  year  before.  The  increase  in  mem- 
bership was  7.5  per  cent.,  while  that  in 
assets  was  10.6  per  cent.  The  average 
amount  due  each  member  was  $460.37  as 
against  $447.98,  the  amount  shown  in  the 
preceding  year. 

"The  important  building  association 
States  made  substantial  increases  during 
the  year.  In  Ohio  the  increase  in  assets 
was  $51,188,940;  in  Pennsylvania,  $25,- 
438,326;  Massachusetts,  $13,389,130;  New 
Jersey,  $13,088,951;  Illinois,  $8,050,122; 
Nebraska,  $6,627,783;  New  York,  $6,- 
442,948;  Indiana,  $5,818,661;  Michigan, 
$4,279,888;  while  in  Missouri,  California, 
and  Wisconsin  the  increase  was  over  three 
million  dollars  in  each  State. 

"Pennsylvania  reports  that  the  associa- 
tions of  that  State  helped  to  build  or  buy 
27,308  homes  for  their  members  during  the 
year,  which  was  3,500  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

"The  following  table  shows  total  mem- 
bership and  total  assets  for  States  in 
which  accurate  statistics  are  compiled  by 
State  supervisors.  The  data  for  other 
States  are  consolidated  under  the  heading, 
'Other  States,'  and  the  figures  given  are 
estimated: 

■ 1917-18 . 

Members  Assils  Inci 

Pennsylvania 677,911  $324,265,393  $25,1 

Ohio. 767,100  831,741,629  51,188,940 

New  Jersey 329.003  168,215,913  13.0SS.95I 

Massachusetts 247,725  126,695,087  18,889.130 

Illinois 246,800  113,528,526  050.122 

New  York 199,571  86,01  6,44 

Indiana 202,409  78,112,917  5,818,661 

Nebraska 101.929  54,545  7,783 

ornia -12,227  35,928,447  3,131 

Michigan   69,041  4,279,888 

icky 02,846  27,08  1,57 


Members 

Assets 

Increase 

56,116 

$26,770,144 

$3,220,311 

Kansas 

66,442 

26,000,107 

2,440  058 

Louisiana 

47,793 

25,911,928 

1,302,683 

Dist.  of  Columbia. . 

37,075 

22,399,995 

255,115 

50,612 

19,887,308 

3,013,526 

North  Carolina 

37,400 

17,608,000 

1,703,230 

40,318 

14,444,177 

2,366,450 

21,053 

10,583,447 

409,439 

Iowa* 

33,035 

9,038,852 

Minnesota 

22,020 

8,979,642 

626,637 

21,500 

8,119,131 

309,5^ 

10,200 

6,688,983 

Maine 

14,959 

6,671,239 

233,961 

18,142 

6,554,175 

2,354,17:, 

11,499 

5,938,436 

577,906 

14,900 

4,869,748 

010,42:', 

South  Dakota 

5,857 

3,603,836 

89,286 

New  Hampshire. . . 

8,554 

3,336,072 

322,812 

5,166 

3,207,754 

1112.865 

5,785 

2,837,118 

90,308 

Texas 

7,156 

2,314,927 

372,489 

4,239 

1,849,935 

209,906 

3,545 

1,469,276 

•72,660 

749 

287,791 

52.079 

341,875 
3,838,612 

157,319,172 

10,975,756 

Total 

$1,769,142,175 

$170,514,039 

•Reports  issued  biennially;  figures  of  1916  used. 
tDecrease. 

"The  following  table  gives  membership 
and  total  assets  of  building  and  loan 
associations  for  a  fifteen-year  period: 

Membership  Assets 

1902-03 1,530,707  $577,228,014 

1903-04 1,566  700  579,556,112 

1904-05 1,631,046  600,342,586 

1905-06 1,042,127  629,344,257 

1906-07 1,699,714  673,129,198 

1907-08 1,839,119  731,508,446 

1908-09 1,920,257  784,175,753 

1909-10 2,016,651  856,332,719 

1910-11 2,169,893  931,867,175 

1911-12 2,332,829  1,030,687,031 

1912-13 2,518  442  1,136,949,405 

1914-15 3,103,935  1,357,707,900 

1915-10 3,334,899  1,484,205,875 

1910-17 3,508,342  1,696,707,041 

1917-18 3,838,612  1,769,142,175 

"During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  mem- 
bership of  building  and  loan  associations 
has  increased  150  per  cent.,  and  since  the 
war  broke  out  in  1914  the  number  of  mem- 
bers has  expanded  52  per  cent.  Fifteen 
vears  ago  the  assets  of  these  associations 
aggregated  $577,228,014,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1914-15  they  were  $1,357,707,900. 
The  report  for  1917-18  discloses  a  total 
of  $1,769,142,175,  the  gain  over  the  first- 
named  period  being  206  per  cent,  and  over 
the  second  30  per  cent.  As  these  associa- 
tions are  not  patronized  by  capitalists,  but 
almost  wholly  by  wage-earners,  the  fads 
as  to  membership  show  that  the  American 
workingman  continues  to  be  a  worthy 
nest-builder." 

TIN    BECOMING  A  PRECIOUS    METAL 

Quotations  of  a  dollar  a  pound  for  tin 
were  recently  made  in  New  York,  which 
suggests  to  a  writer  for  the  National  City 
Bank  that  "this  highly  necessary  product, 
for  which  the  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  mines  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe,  may  soon  rank  with  the  precious 
metals."  Our  tin  importations  averaged 
12.9  cents  per  pound  in  value  in  1897,  27.2.'; 
cents  in  1900,  30.52  cents  in  1910,  39.97 
cents  in  1917,  59.4  cents  in  April,  1918,  and 
"responded  to  a  recent  jump  of  $50  per  ton 
in  London,  with  quotations  in  the  New 
York  markets  of  $1  per  pound  for  'spol 
Banca."  The  import  prices  above  quoted 
relate  to  the  cost  or  selling  price  of  tin  in 
the  markets  from  which  it  was  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  not  to  price- 
in  the  New  fork  markets.  "Banca"  is 
tin  mined  in  a  little  island  of  that  name 
jusl  off  the  coast  of  Java.  It  lias  been 
reaching  the  United  States  of  late  across 
the  Pacific  instead  of  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  under  normal  condition-. 
This  is  also  true  of  a  part  of  the  tin  coming 
from  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  tin  draw  n  from 
mines  iu  China,  which  are  reported  at   the 
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INSIGNIA  OF  RANK  IN  THE  U.5.5ERVICE 

OFFICERS'  SLEEVE    INSIGNIA     (j.s.navv)     OFFICERS'  SHOULDER  IN  SIC  N  IA 

All  commissioned  line  officers  except  admirals  wear  same  insignia  on  shoulder  and  sleeve 


CAP  DEVICE 
conmssiONEO  mavalofficers 


mill 


ADMIRAL        VICE  REAR        LIEUT.         LIEUT.       ENSIGN 

ADMIRAL     ADMIRAL  JR.  GRADE 


*> 

_ 


'.  I    '-  I 

■ 


■J 


^ 


ADMIRAL 


VICE. 
ADMIRAL 


— . 


rear 

ADMIRAL, 


•OIIIKCIII 


III 


CAPTAIN 


COMMANDER 


U.S.MARIME  CORPS  DEVICE. 


CAP  DEVICE 
COMMISSIONED  ARMY  OFFICERS 

DEVICES  (BROMZE)  OF 
ARnS0FTHE5ERVICE 

US.U.S.R. 


REGULAR 
ARMY 


U.S.  RESERVE 
FORCES 


|fn{    m$ 


NATIONAL 
ARMY 


NATIONAL 
GUARD 


COLLAR 

INSIGNIA 

eniLisreo  men 


I  'HIS  pa&e  is  published  as  a  tribute 
■*■  to  mothers,  wives,  daughters  and 
friends,  in  honor  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brave,  loyal  and  patri- 
otic American  boys  who  comprise 
the  magnificent  American  fi^htin^ 
forces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  believed  that  the  various  insignia  shown  are 
absolutely  correct  and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
pa&e  be  cut  out  for  future  reference. 


It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Parker 
Pens,  which  are  peculi- 
arly suited  to  the  needs 
of  "our  hoys",  are  bein& 
carried  by  men  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 


Note  how  Parker  Clip  is 
securely  held  in  place. 
It  holds  pen  to  level  of 
pocket. 


Parker  Pen  Co.,  janesville,  wis. 

New  York  Retail  Store,  Wool  wort  h  Building 
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Taking  Stock  of  the  Future 


$t 


WE  are  publishing  a  series  of 
papers  describing  the  pre- 
parations now  being  made  for 
after-war  trade  by  various  coun- 
tries, including  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Canada,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Germany. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
these  papers;  also  the  following 
booklets  bearing  on  foreign  trade 
problems: 

Banking  Service  for  Foreign  Trade 

Export  Trade  under  the  Webb  Law 

Acceptances    (in    Domestic    and 
Foreign  Trade) 

Financing  our  Future  Abroad 

A  complete  list  of  our  publica- 
tions now  available  for  distribu- 
tion is  given  in  our  leaflet,  "Pub- 
lications of  Current  Interest." 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Fifth  Ave.    Office  Madison  Ave.    Office        •  London   Office 

Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St.  Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St.  32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $ 50,000,000  Resources  more  than 


Paris     Office 
Rue  des  Italiens,  I  &  3 

1 600,000,000 
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SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus; authorized  translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.'  Julius 
L.  Salinger,     l'imo.  Cloth,  214  pages.     $1.00,  net;  postpaid  $1.10. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 

ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 

SPLENDID  STEAMERS—  Sailings  frequently  from  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu,  Nagasaki  (Yokohama,  Manila, 
Hongkong,  optional) 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.     -     601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Tire  Users 

TF  YOUR  CORD  TIRE  is  not  guaran- 

*■  teed  for  10,000  miles,  or  if  your  tires  are 
poor,  the  probability  is  that  the  manufacturer 
is  using  inferior  cotton.  The  best  cotton  is  Sea 
Island,  grown  near  the  coast  and  on  the  islands 
of  South  Carolina.  Georgia  and  Florida.  This 
cotton  is  no  higher  in  proportion  than  other 
commodities,  and  only  a  small  quantity  is  re- 
quired for  one  tire.  When  your  life  is  at  stake 
the  best  is  none  too  good. 
SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Box  1162,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH. — Send  by  mail  or  express  any  dis- 
carded jewelry,  new  or  broken,  diamonds, 
watches,  old  sold,  silver  or  platinum,  mag- 
neto points,  false  teeth  in  any  shape.  We  send 
cash  at  once  and  hold  your  goods  10  days. 
Your  goods  returned  at  our  expense  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory.   Established  1899. 

LIBERTY  REFINING  CO., 
F  432  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CASH  for  diamonds,  old  gold,  silver,  plati- 
num and  dental  gold.  We  pay  up  to  (35.00 
per  set  for  old  false  teeth.  Don't  matter  it 
broken.  Will  send  cish  by  return  mail  and  will 
hold  gopds  todaya  for  sender's  approval  oi 
out  price.  Mail  to  Mazer's  Tooth  Specialty, 
1  »ept.  1',  2007  s  St!"  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ErJCLOSED  FIND  CHECK  for  amount 
due  you.  Thli  i  the  results  when  sending  our 
Sure  Fire  Sell  Collecting  1  our  old 

and  hard  accounts.  Four 3c  Stamps  brings 
I  nil  Outfit  and  Proof.  vaughan-Gill  I  0., 
22  Home  Bide.  Louisville,  K\. 


"UNCLE   SAM"  want-  thousands   Men 

Women  •    ('.ills  as  1  lelks  .11     V.   ,   IlingtOI 

elsewhere,?  100 month.  Write foi  free instruc- 
t  ions."  How  to  Get  Appointment."  I  1;  \nki  in 
Ins  1  m  11  ,  Dept.  V-117,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SUO  ESSFUL  COCOANTJ  r  PI  \\T\- 
TION  MANAGER  is  open  foi  engage- 
ment, alter  three  months  ni  il 

Address  l'.  0.  Box 

Kl  NORA.  ON  1AKIO 


CLASSIFIED 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  ot- 
tered. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  Victor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTIONS.  I  help 
you  market  them.  Expert  advice  and  The 
Truth  About  Patents  free. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY 
912F  Woodward  Bui'.dins,  Washington.  D.C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  1).  SWIFT  being  sold  to  l>ig  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  lor  free  hook  of  307 
needed  inventions  and  surpassing  references. 
1).  Swift,  329  Seventh  St. .Washington,  D.C. 


YOUR  IDE  \  W  WTKIl,  PATENT  YOUR 
INN  I   N  HON.    I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 

tin  4 1  ice  books,  list  oi  patent  buyers,  hundreds 
of  ideas  wanted,  etc.  .\d\  ice  free.  Patents  ad- 
vertised free.  RICHARD  B.OW  EN,  Patent 
Lawyer,  46 Owen  Bids.,  Washington,  D.C, 
or  2278-V  Woolworth  Hldg.,  New  York. 


PA  It  N  rS  THAT  PRO  I  I  I    I        VI  w, 
hooks    tree        Highest    references        Heat    re 
suits.  1  I       k.-tch   or    model    tor    search 

Watson  1     Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer,  Wa  h 

iitgton.  1).  ('. 


present  time  as  "out  of  the  market  on  ac- 
count of  floods,"  which  prevent  trans- 
portation to  Hongkong  smelters.  The  City 
Bank  writer  says  further  of  tin: 

"Tin  continues  to  be,  despite  this  re- 
markable advance  in  prices  in  recent  years, 
greatly  in  demand  by  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  now  turning  out  over  $100,000,- 
000  worth  annually.  For  this  and  other 
industries  using  tin  the  United  States  is 
dependent  in  large  part  upon  mines  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  tho  con- 
siderable quantities  are  now  being  drawn 
from  our  South-American  neighbor,  Bolivia, 
which  produces  nearly  one-third  of  the 
tin  of  the  world,  but  exports  it  as  'con- 
centrates' owing  to  lack  of  fuel  for  use  in 
smelting. 

"All  efforts  to  successfully  develop  tin 
production  in  the  United  States,  which  now 
uses  about  one-half  of  the  tin  mined  in  the 
world,  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful. 
The  extremely  small  quantities  found  in 
Alaska  and  other  parts  of  the  count ry  have 
been  insufficient  to  supply  even  1  per  cent, 
of  the  steadily  increasing  quantity  re- 
quired by  our  industries.  The  quantity 
of  tin  imported  into  the  United  States  has 
grown  from  35,000,000  pounds  in  1890  to 
70,000,000  pounds  in  1900;  101,000,000 
pounds  in  1910,  and  approximately  140,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1917,  plus  10,000  tons 
of  tin  ore  valued  at  about  $7,000,000. 
This  importation  of  tin  as  ore  is  a  com- 
paratively new  feature  in  our  tin-supply 
tho  the  United  States  has  been,  during  the 
past  two  years,  bringing  tin  ore  for  smelt- 
ing in  this  country  from  Bolivia,  which 
formerly  sent  all  of  her  tin  ore  to  Europe 
for  smelting. 

"The  value  of  the  tin  imported  into  the 
country  since  the  beginning  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  in  1893  has  aggregated  approxi- 
mately $700,000,000,  about  90  per  cent, 
of  it  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate, 
of  which  the  production  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  from  42,000,000  pounds 
in  1892  to  1,000,000,000  in  1903,  2,000.- 
000,000  in  1912,  and  2,760,401,227  pounds 
in  1917.  With  the  large  growth  in  our 
production  of  tin-plate  has  come  an  even 
more  startling  growth  in  the  exportation  of 
that  article.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
domestic  tin-plate  amounted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1898  to  less  than  $1,000,  in  1908 
$1,300,000,  and  in  the  fiscal  vear  1918  over 
$50,000,000.  Of  this  large  exportation  in 
1918  about  $8,000,000  worth  went  to 
Argentina,  $8,000,000  worth  to  Japan. 
$5,000,000  worth  to  Italy,  $6,000,000 
worth  to  Canada,  and  approximately  $2.- 
000,000  worth  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  from  which  we 
drew  most  of  the  tin  used  in  manufacturing 
the  tin-plate. 

"The  growth  in  world  production  of 
aluminum,  which  has  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  tin  in  certain  lines, 
has  been  much  more  rapid  in  recent  years 
than  that  of  tin.  Tin  production  of  the 
world  grew  from  77,200  tons  in  1900  to 
117,500  tons  in  1916,  while  aluminum  pro- 
duction grew  from  7.2(H)  tons  in  1900  to 
135,000  ions  in  1916;  and  what  is  even 
more  important  to  us  of  the  United  States 
is  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
aluminum  is  produced  in  this  country ;  while,- 
as  above  indicated,  we  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  countries  for  tin.*' 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagnalU  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i»  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"S.  W.  8.."  Augusta,  Ga. — "What  is  the  proper 
method  of  spelling  the  word  re-enforce?  It  is 
noticed  that  the  word  is  frequently  spelled 
reinforced  by  newspapers  and  leading  periodicals, 
but  Webster's  dictionary,  published  1!)0<),  and 
practically  all  other  dictionaries  1  have  consulted 
spell  it  re-enforce." 

Both  forms  are  in  good  standing.  The  first 
is  American.  The  New  Standard  Dictionary 
(1913  edition)  spells  the  word  rcenforcc.  In 
England  the  form  reinforce  is  preferred. 

"G.  P.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y  —  "Please  tell 
me  where  to  find  the  poem,  or  address,  from  which 
the  following  is  a  quotation — 

'Why  is  the  Forum  crowded? 
What  means  this  stir  in  Rome? ' " 

The  lines  are  from  a  condensation  of  "  Virginius." 
by  T.  B.  Macaulay — "The  Fate  of  Virginia," 
which  you  will  find  given  in  J.  P.  McCaskey's 
"Lincoln  Literary  Collection,"  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  for  $1. 

"R.  L.  D.,"  Bloomdale,  Ohio. — "How  did 
England  get  the  name  of  John  Bull?  " 

John  Bull  is  a  humorous  personification  of  the 
British  people,  which  originated  with  Dr.  John 
Arbuthnot  in  his  "Law  is  a  Bottomless  Pit." 
He  is  represented  as  a  bluff,  stout,  honest,  red- 
faced,  irascible  rustic,  in  leather  breeches  and 
top-boots,  carrying  a  stout  oaken  cudgel  in  his 
hand  and  with  a  bulldog  at  his  heels.  "That 
pestilent  personage  John  Bull  has  assumed  so 
concrete  a  form  in  our  imaginations,  with  his  top- 
boots  and  his  broad  shoulders  and  vast  circum- 
ference, and  the  emblematic  bulldog  at  his  heels, 
that  for  most  observers  he  completely  liides  the 
Englishman  of  real  fife.  The  ideal  John  Bull  has 
hidden  us  from  ourselves  as  well  as  from  our 
neighbors,  and  the  race  which  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  the  magnificent  wealth  of  its 
imaginative  literature  is  daily  told — and,  what  is 
more,  tells  itself — that  it  is  a  mere  lump  of 
prosaic  flesh  and  blood,  with  scarcely  soul  enough 
to  keep  it  from  stagnation.  If  we  were  sensible 
we  should  burn  that  ridiculous  caricature  of 
ourselves  along  with  Guy  Fawkes;  but  mean- 
while we  can  hardly  complain  if  foreigners  are 
deceived  by  our  own  misrepresentations." — 
Leslie  Stephen. 

"J.  F.,"  Troy,  Ala. — "Is  the  adjective  vast 
permissible  in  the  sense  here  used — '  Vast  despon- 
dency wrapt  him'?" 

No,  use  deep  instead.  Vast  is  flagrantly 
misused.  "Small  of  body  but  mighty  of  soul  its 
limits  are  those  of  a  continent  and  ocean,  the 
universe,  space  itself,"  so  wrote  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books, 
and  the  Lexicographer  indorses  the  sentiment. 

"P.  G.  B.,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.— "Can  you  tell 
me  where  1  can  obtain  the  oration  entitled 
'Spartacus's  Speech  to  the  Roman  Gladiators'?'' 

This  is  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Kellogg,  and  is 
given  in  J.  P.  McCaskey's  "Lincoln  Literary 
Collection,"  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  for  $1. 

"D.  M.  S.,"  Chester,  Pa. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  word  dreadnauaht, 
meaning  a  heavily  armed  battle-ship,  accordiiif,' 
to  the  best  authorities.  The  spelling  1  have 
given  is  that  given  in  Webster's  Dictionary  of 
1915,  but  lately  I  believe  there  has  been  some 
discussion  that  dreadnought  is  the  correct  wav  of 
spelling  this  word." 

The  spelling  naught  is  archaic,  nought  being 
preferred.  Dreadnought  is  the  correct  spelling 
to  designate  one  of  a  type  of  modern  battle-ships 
of  high  speed.  But  the  form  dreadnought  is  still 
used  occasionally  to  designate  a  heavy,- long-piled 
cloth  for  outer  garments:  also,  a  garment  made 
of  such  cloth,  and  from  this  use  the  war-ships  arc 
sometimes  referred  to  as  dreadnoughts. 

"H.  B.  McM.,"  Saull  Ste.  Marie.  Mich. — 
"Which  is  correct.  'In  communication'  or  'Into 
communication,'  as  '  1  will  get  in  or  into  communi- 
cation with  them"*  Please  explain  the  reason 
for  the  use  of  the  correct  form." 

Into  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion.  The 
thought  of  "entering  into  communication"  is 
present  in  the  sentence,  "I  will  get  into  com- 
munication," and  i7iro  is,  therefore,  correct. 


Essential 


TO  BE  100 %  "fit"  during  your  working  hours  you 
must  have  good  rest  when  you  sleep.  Our  "Rest- 
good"  Mattress  gives  you  calm,  quiet,  relaxing,  refresh- 
ing slumber.     Ask  to  see  it  at  your  dealer's.  f 
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Wl  LS  ON'S  A  forty-pound  mattress, 

*  filled  with  sanitary,  re- 
silient    curled     hair 

SANITARY  CURLED  HAIR  MATTRESS       treated  by  Qur  excluslve 

process.  Self- ventilating ;  splendidly  made ;  several 
styles  of  art  coverings. 

Purchasing  a  "Restgood"  Mattress  is  true  thrift — your  investment 
is  permanent  and  your  satisfaction  is  unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 
If  you  do  not  know  who  handles  "Restgood"  Mattresses,  ask 
for  booklet.    Address  Dept.  LD9. 
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WILSON  &    CO 
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CHICAGO 

Makers  of  the  famous  line  of  "Restgood"  Army  and  Camp  Equipment.     Ask  for  booklet 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  splendid  little  book 
of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public- 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece. 75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


OF  ELOCUTION 


Why  Talk  Only  One  Language  ? 


You  Can  Easily  Master  French, 
German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 

A  Little  Spare  Time  Daily  Does  It 

Stop  and  think  a  moment  and  you  will  realize  the 
immense  advantage  possessed  by  a  man  or  woman  who 
can  talk  with  a  stranger  in  his  own  language  when 
traveling  abroad  or  when  meeting  him  here  at  home. 

Consider  how  it  will  smooth  your  way  socially  in  a 
foreign  country  to  be  able  to  converse  fluently  with 
people  whom  you  encounter  in  hotels,  on  trains  or  steam- 
boats, or  in  society. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  been  as  vitally  impor- 
tant in  business  as  it  is  to-day.  Willi  the  opening  up  of 
the  immense  new  trade  channels  in  South  America, 
Spanish  in  particular  is  becoming  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  the  handling  of  big  business  in  this  hemisphere. 

Thousands  of  Americans  believe  they  have  learned 
French  or  German  at  school,  but  are  painfully  surprised 
at  their  absolute  failure  when  they  try  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  practical  use  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  Thisisdue 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  learned  to  think  and  talk 
in  the  language  concerned. 

YOU  CAN  SOON  BECOME  FLUENT 

in  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 

by  studying  these  languages  in 

the  one    really    sensible   way 

The  Rosenthal  Common-Sense  Method 
of  Practical  Linguistry 

You  can  quickly  become  sufficiently  expert  to  con- 
verse comfortably  in  one  or  more  of  these  languages  by 
devoting  ten  minutes  of  your  time  every'  day  to  th -ir 
study  by  means  of  this  wonderful  system,  which  teaches 
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Keep  lour  Liberty  Bonds 


HOLD  to  that  bond.  You  invested  to  help  send  the  boys 
across.  They  are  over  now,  at  grips  with  the  German 
monster.  You  expect  them  to  hold  on— hold  on  till  the  last 
vestige  of  autocracy  is  crushed  out  of  him.  Then  you,  too, 
must  hold  on — must  keep  your  enlisted  dollars  invested  on  the 
fighting  line. 

It  isn't  the  hooray  of  a  campaign  that  wins  a  war.  It's 
the  will  to  hang  on,  to  make  sacrifice  today,  that  tomorrow 
may  bring  victory. 

And  your  investment.  Those  bonds  are  the  safest  investment 
you  ever  made.  Don't  be  lured  into  exchanging  them  for  the 
"securities"  of  some  suave  get-rich-quick  operator.  Big  returns 
may  be  promised,  but  the  bigger  the  promised  returns  the 
bigger  the  risk. 

If  you  have  to  have  money,  take  your  bond  to  any  bank  and  use  it  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan.  There  is  no  security  the  banker  would  rather  have — noth- 
ing on  which  he  will  lend  more  willingly. 

Don't  use  bonds  to  buy  merchandise.  The  average  merchant,  accepting 
your  bonds  in  trade,  sells  them  immediately,  thus  tending  to  lower  their 
market  price  and  taking  away  from  the  buyer  of  your  bonds  the  ability  to 
lend  a  corresponding  amount  of  money  to  his  Government.  Liberty  Bonds 
are  meant  to  help  your  country  at  War;  are  meant  for  investment  and  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  saving  and  a  provision  for  the  rainy  day. 

Hold  fast  to  your  Liberty  Bonds.  Hold  fast  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 
"Over  There."     Hold  fast  because  it  is  good  business. 
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SMALL,  FAST  FRENCH  TANKS  OF  THE  "WHIPPET'    TYPE  GOING  INTO   ACTION 


HOW  MUCH  STRENGTH  HAS  GERMANY  LEFT? 


WE  MUST  BEWARE  OF  BEING  TOO  HAPPY  over 
the  trouncing  Germany  is  getting  on  the  West  Front, 
it  seems.  Victory  is  coming,  but  the  earlier  we  expect 
it,  the  later  it  will  arrive.  In  short,  unwarranted  hopes,  which 
will  later  sink  into  equally  unreasonable  gloom,  are  "the  only 
remaining  danger"  to  the  Allied  cause,  according  to  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds.  King  Albert  of  Belgium  once  said  that  the  thing 
he  had  found  most  dangerous  in  Germany's  methods  was  her 
skill  in  taking  advantage  alike  of  her  foes'  moods  of  excessive 
optimism  and  of  their  inevitable  reactions.  "We  are  on  the 
last  lap  and  close  to  the  winning-post,"  the  correspondents' 
quote  a  French  leader  as  saying.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are 
reminded  that  it  is  in  the  last  part  of  the  race  that  a  runner 
must  make  his  supreme  effort.  As  one  editor  puts  it,  we  must 
remember  that  even  if  Germany  has  already  lost  the  war,  the 
Allies  have  not  yet  won  it.  "  Foch  is  not  yet  by  any  means  at  the 
end  of  his  resources,  and  it  is  legitimate  to  hope  for  still  better 
things  this  year,  but  the  way  to  make  certain  of  them  is  to  allow 
no  slackening  in  our  efforts,"  cables  Major-General  Sir  F.  B. 
Maurice,  in  a  London  dispatch  to  the  NeW  York  Times.  And 
he  adds:  "The  worst  we  have  now  to  prepare  for  is  the  post- 
ponement of  complete  victory,  but  it  certainly  will  be  postponed 
if  we  are  satisfied  with  extravagant  predictions  of  success  and 
do  not  back  the  glorious  deeds  of  our  men  in  the  field  to  the  very 
limit  of  our  power."  "Should  the  German  military  command 
decide  to  have  the  war  carried  into  Germany  and  seek  to  delude 
the  people  into  a  frantic  last  resistance  at  or  beyond  the  Rhine, 
upon  the  plea  that  they  are  actually  fighting  for  the  Fatherland 
and  to  drive  the  invaders  from  the  sacred  soil,"  re'marks  the 
Baltimore  American,  "the  Huns  might  prosecute  the  war  still 
for  a  long  time  to  come."     "The  enemy,  bewildered,  deceived 


himself  as  to  his  own  strength  and  now  is  finding  out  that  he 
underestimated  us,"  said  Premier  Clemenceau  the  other  day; 
and  through  much  of  the  newspaper  rejoicing  over  the  recent 
splendid  succession  of  Allied  victories  runs  a  note  of  warning  to 
us  not  to  fall  into  a  similar  blunder. 

But  before  turning  to  estimates  of  Germany's  present  strength 
in  the  field  it  is  permissible  to  glance  at  the  ever-increasing  evi- 
dence that  the  situation  is  dominated  by  the  genius  of  Marshal 
Foch  and  the  fighting  power  of  the  Allied  armies.  The  un- 
expected crushing  of  the  Droeourt-Queant  line  by  the  British 
"opens  up  alluring  prospects,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe, 
which  adds:  "If  the  Germans  are  compelled  to  take  up  a  new 
and  floundering  retreat  during  the  soggy  weather  of  autumn, 
not  much  will  be  left  of  the  German  armies  by  Christmas." 
"Haig's  own  comment  on  the  Kaiser's  Sedan-day  message  to  his 
people,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "came  in  the 
form  of  a  broken  Wotan  line  and  ten  thousand  German  prison- 
ers." The  significance  of  this  one-day's  achievement,  notes  The 
Evening  Post,  "goes  beyond  tactics  and  strategy,"  for  it  proves 
that  Foch's  method  of  attack  "can  be  practised  against  any 
defensive  system  whatever,  provided  the  assailant  has  in  hand 
the  initiative  and  the  necessary'  numerical  forces."  This 
paper  goes  on  to  say,  in  an  editorial  published  September  3 : 

"A  tactical  victory  is  a  local  victory;  we  measure  it  on  a  large- 
scale  map.  A  strategic  victory  is  one  which  affects  an  entire 
campaign;  we  measure  it  on  a  map  of  the  entire  front.  But  to 
catch  the  significance  of  the  breaking  of  the  Wotan  line,  we  must 
get  beyona*  the  map  to  considerations  which  affect  the  entire 
future  of  the  war.  Speculation  since  the  beginning  of  the  Allied 
offensive  has  set  as  its  usual  limit  the  Hindenburg  line.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  methods  by  which  Foch  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  that  famous  barrier  must  be  changed,  or  at 
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least  elaborated,  before  Allied  progress  was  resumed.  Once 
they  were  face  to  face  with  that  elaborate  network  of  concrete 
trench  systems,  subterranean  concentration  centers,  and  artil- 
lery-proof strong  points,  the  Allies  would  be  put  to  it  for  a  new 
method.  What  yesterday  showed  was  that  the  old  method 
would  do;  that  the  devices  which  broke  the  new  German  lines 
on  the  Marne  and  in  Picardy 
would  serve  against  their  old 
lines  of  basic  defense. 

"The  news  of  the  last  two 
days  is  stirring  enough  as  a  rec- 
ord of  concrete  achievement — 
the  accentuated  drive  for  Cam- 
brai  and  Douai,  the  occupation 
of  Lens,  for  which  so  much  British 
blood  was  spent  last  year,  the 
flattening  out  of  the  Armentieres 
salient  with  a  renewal  of  the 
threat  against  Lille,  and,  what 
the  Germans  can  afford  least,  the 
capture  of  thousands  of  prisoners. 
But  still  more  cheering  is  the 
proof  now  in  hand  that  the 
limits  of  the  Allied  offensive 
are  not  to  be  fixt  by  references 
to  the  map,  or  by  estimating  the 
difference  between  temporary 
lines  and  permanent  lines  of  de- 
fense, but  only  by  the  factor  of 
time.  It  is  not  the  Hinden- 
burg  line  or  any  other  line  which 
may  exist  behind  it  that  will 
bring  Allied  pressure  to  an  end, 
but  winter  only." 

Where  Ilaig's  Canadian,  En- 
glish, and  Scotch  troops  crashed 
through  the  Drocourt-Queant 
switch,  sometimes  called  the 
Wotan  line,  that  supposedly  im- 
pregnable series  of  fortifications 
was  defended  by  more  than  a 
(!  i  vision  of  German  troops  to  every 
mile.  This  line,  writes  Mr.  Frank 
1 1 .  Simonds  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "is  the  ultimate  barrier 
to  British  advance  to  Douai 
and  Cambrai,  and  Douai  and 
Cambrai  are  the  keys  to  all  the 
region  now  occupied  by  the 
Germans  in  northern  France." 
And  this  shattering  of  the 
Wotan  line  is  only  the  culminat- 
ing incident  in  a  continuous 
series  of  Allied  attacks  which  are 
forcing    the    Germans    back    at 

virtually  all  points  from  Reims  to  Ypres.  "The  great  thing," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  "is  the  continuity  of  at- 
tack  and  of  success." 

The  Drocourt-Queant  section,  or  switch  of-  -the  Hindenburg 
line,  is  characterized  by  the  London  Daily  Mail  as  "the  pivot 
of  the  whole  German  front,"  and  its  loss,  aecording  to  this  paper, 
"will  involve  the  evacuation  of  the  French  coal-field,  perhaps 
even  of  the  Flanders  coast."  The  outstanding  fact,  says  a  Paris 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  is  that  the  Hindenburg  line 
lias  been  turned  from  the  north.  In  the  same  dispatch,  which  is 
dated  September  4,  we  read  further: 

"The  wedge  which  Home's  and  Byng's  armies  are  driving 
into  the  heart  of  the  German  defenses  by  their  simultaneous 
advance  on  Cambrai  along  the  roads  from  Arras  and  Bapaume 
is  regarded  here  as  the  first  big  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  German 
invaders  in  Franco.  It  is  universally  believed  that  British  suc- 
cess must  speedily  lead  In  a  general  retreat,  if  not  along  the  whole 
Fnnch  front,  at  least  from  Flanders  to  Laon. 

"Strength  is  given  to  this  viewohiefly  by  reports  this  morning 
of  large  tires  burning  all  the  way  from   the  Armentieres  district 


Furthest  German  Advance,  1914 
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to  within  six  miles  of  Lille,  the  French  Manchester,  as  well 
as  in  the  Bertincourt  region,  between  Bapaume  and  the  Hin- 
denburg line.  It  is  evident  that  the  Germans  are  destroying 
stores  they  are  unable  to  remove,  a  sure  indication  of  imminent 

retreat 

"The  Germans  themselves  confess  Foch's  success  is  a  mystery 

to  them.  Week  after  week  they 
have  seen  the  pillars  of  their 
defensive  line  fall  one  after  the 
other  —  Soissons,  Albert,  Mont- 
didier,  Lassigny,  Roye,  Chaulnes, 
Noyon,  Bapaume,  Croisilles, 
Peronne,  and  now  Queant,  the 
landmark  and  symbol  of  their 
idolized  Hindenburg  line.  After 
this  anything  is  possible. 

"In  French  opinion  the  tacit 
admission  of  the  German  High 
Command  that  it  is  powerless  to 
devise  any  means  to  hold  up 
the  victorious  Allies  marks  the 
grave  of  the  reputations  of  both 
Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff. 
These  specialists  of  the  Eastern 
Front  have  shown  by  practical 
experience  extending  over  many 
weeks  that  on  the  Western  Front, 
where  something  finer  is  required 
than  mere  ability  to  drive  a 
battering-ram,  they  are  hope- 
lessly outclassed  in  brain-power 
by  the  superior  genius  of  Foch. 

"The  more  the  struggle  de- 
velops the  more  opinion  here  is 
convinced  that  the  enemy,  in 
addition  to  having  lost  the  ini- 
tiative, is  now  losing  a  good  deal 
of  the  enormous  benefit  he  de- 
rived from  the  unity  of  command 
he  always  enjoyed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  present 
entire  absence  of  any  apparent 
coordinated  plan  of  the  enemy 
is  regarded  here  as  indicating 
that  Ludendorff  is  no  longer 
personally  directing  the  retreat, 
but  is  leaving  matters  more  and 
more  to  chiefs  of  the  various  in- 
dividual armies.  This  is  possibly 
due  to  the  fact  that  exhaustion 
of  the  general  reserves  has  de- 
prived the  German  command  of 
its  best  reason  for  intervention 
in  the  detailed  conduct  of  the 
struggle. 

"During  the  last  few  days  the 
question  has  been  raised  here  in 
certain  quarters  whether  the 
apparent  helplessness  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Somme  battle- 
front  may  not  be  due  to  some  effort  he  may  be  making  to  form 
a  large  army  to  take  the  offensive  on  another  part  of  the  front. 
The  possibility  of  this,  however,  is  generally  scouted,  and  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  fierceness  of  the 
fighting  at  many  points,  and  particularly  the  frequent  counter- 
attacks, are  evidence  that  the  Germans  are  not  voluntarily  giving 
way,  but  are  being  beaten  fairly  and  squarely  everywhere. 
Further,  the  enemy  is  so  completely  mastered  by  the  Foch  tactics 
that  he  dare  not  reduce  the  number  of  his  troops,  even  in  the 
quiet  sectors,  as  he  is  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  where  the  next 
blow  may  be  struck  or  whether  it  will  come  from  the  French  or 
British.  " 

"It  is  felt  here  that  American  factors  have  already  proved 
much  more  embarrassing  to  the  Germans  than  has  hitherto 
been  realized  by  the  Allies.  The  fact  that  the  British  and  French 
are  sustaining  practically  the  whole  burden  of  the  present  opera- 
tions only  adds  to  the  puzzlement  of  the  enemy,  who  can  not  fail 
to  see  in  this  careful  husbanding  of  so  much  splendid  American 
cnan-power  a  terrible  menace  to  their  whole  future." 

But  as  Marshal  Foch  has  said,  an  armv  is  never  beaten  until 
it  thinks  it  is  beaten,  and  the  German  Army,  it  seems,  still  be- 
lieves that  Germany  will   emerge  undefeated.     In  a  dispatch 
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to  the  New  York  Tribune  from  a  correspondent  with  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  France  we  read: 

"American  officers  interrogate  all  German  prisoners  regarding 
Germany's  present  aims  and  feelings.  The  interrogation  of 
hundreds  by  one  American  unit  alone  elicits  the  information 
that  Germany's  inner  morale  remains  strong  and  that  any  hope 
of  a  German  interior  break-up  so  far  is  with- 
out foundation. 

"The  people  are  constantly  fed  with  the 
cleverest  propaganda  throughout  the  war 
by  the  [Government,  and  remain  sted- 
fastly  loyal  to  the  Kaiser  and  to  Germany's 
'cause.'  Faith  in  an  absolute  German  mili- 
tary victory  has  now  dwindled,  but  the  set 
belief  still  remains  that  Germany  will  be 
victorious. 

"The  latter  belief  was  summed  up  by  the 
prisoner  questioned  in  the  darkness,  who 
spoke  with  conviction: 

"'We  know  that  we  may  have  to  with- 
draw still  farther,  but  we  are  still  on  French 
territory,  and  it  is  a  long  way  before  we 
reach  the  Rhine.  In  these  elastic  with- 
drawals, we  always  inflict  losses  on  our 
enemies.  When  we  reach  the  Rhine,  if  we 
are  forced  to  go  that  far,  you  will  be  ready 
for  peace,  as  will  Germany.  We  will  offer 
an  agreement.' " 

And  the  German  Crown  Prince,  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Budapest  A  z 
Est,  defines  the  present  German  idea  of 
victory  as  an  intention  "to  hold  our  own 
and  not  let  ourselves  be  vanquished,"  and 
predicts  that  the  war  will  end  "through 
the  enemy  perceiving  that  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  winning  of  their  colossal  stake, 
and  that  they  can  not  win  as  much  as  they 
are  bound  to  lose." 

Altho  the  Allied  "will  to  victory"  is 
undiminished  and  the  Allied  strength  is 
steadily  increasing,  we  gain  nothing  by  underestimating 
the  strength  of  the  foe.  Yet  this,  according  to  Me.  Andre 
Cheradame,  is  what  we  have  done  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  We  underestimated,  according  to  this  authority,  the 
man-power  with  which  Germany  entered  the  war,  and  we  have 
increased  the  error  ever  since  by  accepting  400,000  as  his  annual 
contingent  of  new  fighters,  whereas  the  actual  number,  we  are 
told,  is  700,000.  We  learn  further  from  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  that  "four  months  ago  Germany  was 


HE  BECAME  AN  ACE  WHILE  ON  LEAVE, 

And  incidentally  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  and  tho  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  The  story  of  Lieut.  Cham- 
berlain's exploit  is  told  on  page  69. 


recruiting  large  numbers  of  Russians  for  service  in  the  German 
Army";  aid  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  adds 
the  information  that  Germany  counts  on  3,000,000  men  from 
this  source.  German  prisoners,  we  learn  from  a  London  dis- 
patch, speak  of  "a  great  mysterious  reserve  army,  headed  by 
General  Mackensen,  which  is  ready  to  pounce  on  the  Allies,  but 
its  whereabouts  is  unknown."  A  Wash- 
ington estimate  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  gives  Germany  about  4,000,000 
on  the  West  Front  to-day.  According  to 
General  Maurice,  the  Allies  "as  yet  have  no 
material  superiority  in  numbers."  Never- 
theless, argues  the  military  expert  of  the 
New  York  Times,  "on  the  basis  of  present 
man-power  there  is  no  doubt  that  total 
defeat  stares  Germany  in  the  face."     For — 

"The  losses  of  the  Allies  are  being  much 
more  than  made  good  by  the  accretions  in 
strength  from  America.  Day  by  day  the 
numbers  of  Americans  are  increasing,  and 
the  consequent  disparity  in  numbers  con- 
tinues ■  to  grow.  Day  by  day  Germany  is 
growing  not  relatively,  but  actually,  weaker 
through  the  very  heavy  casualties  which 
the  Allies  are  inflicting  upon  her. 

"Through  the  new  tactics  employed  in 
the  recent  offensives,  tactics  based  on 
mechanical  superiority  rather  than  on  man- 
power, the  Allied  losses  have  been  rela- 
tively slight.  Tanks  in  large  numbers, 
preceding  or  accompanying  the  infantry, 
have  done  much  of  the  work  of  clearing 
up  machine-gun  nests  and  of  breaking  down 
entrenched  infantry  resistance  that  was  for- 
merly left  to  the  artillery,  and  have  done  it 
much  more  rapidly  and  more  effectively 
through  being  able  to  introduce  in  its 
highest  form  the  element  of  surprize.  The 
result  has  been  that,  from  all  sides,  official 
and  otherwise,  we  are  assured  that  the 
Allied  losses  have  been  extremely  small  in 
comparison,  not  alone  with  the  results  achieved  but  with  the 
losses  of  the  Germans.  In  some  cases  the  total  Allied  losses 
have  been  actually  less  than  the  number  of  prisoners  taken." 

But  if  Germany  faces  "inevitable  and  total  defeat"  on  the 
Western  Front,  why  do  not  her  able  military  leaders  concede  it 
and  give  up?  The  writer  finds  the  answer  to  this  question  in 
the  German  belief  that  the  Western  Army  can  be  withdrawn 
to  shorter  and  stronger  lines  to  wait  till  forces  can  be  raised  in 
Russia  which  will  make  Allied  victory  impossible. 
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HE     IS 
NOT 
INVINCIBLE 


THAT  AWFUL  REALIZATION 


—Kinder  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
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FORGING  A  JNEW  HAMMER  FOR  FOCH 

NAPOLEON  WON  HIS  VICTORIES  when  his  army  was 
a  "national  uprising"  against  the  partial  mobilizations 
of  his  foes,  said  Marshal  Foch  in  his  lectures  at  the 
French  War  College  years  ago,  and  Napoleon  was  defeated  when 
his  enemies,  in  turn,  rose  en  masse  against  him.     Thus,  too,  our 


WITH  ALL  OUR  MIGHT. 

— Haraing  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagie 

own  "colossal  mobilization,"  which  began  when  a  dozen  million 
Americans  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  and  between 
thirty-one  and  forty-five  registered  for  military  service  this 
week,  comes  at  just  the  right  time,  observe  several  editors. 
To  our  forces  abroad  and  those  of  our  Allies  it  came  as  a  guaranty 
of  unsparing  efforts  to  continue  what  they  have  begun.  To 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  observes, 
"it  comes  to  accelerate  a  rude  awakening."  The  German 
people,  according  to  one  correspondent,  quite  forgot  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  Sedan  on  September  1  according  to  their  wont. 
And  while  our  own  military  authorities  were  calmly  estimating 
that  an  army  of  two  and  a  half  million  men  from  the  new  regis- 
trants would  be  in  France  next  summer,  the  German  High  Com- 
mand was  reported  to  be  dragging  convicts  from  the  jails,  work- 
men from  the  gun-factories,  and  unwilling  troops  from  among 
the  people  bound  to  her  by  alliance  or  conquest.  Captured 
German  officers  complain  that  if  their  generals  had  Foch's 
reserves  the  Kaiser  would  be  in.  Paris  and  England  would  be 
begging  for  peace.  To  this  Prussian  whine  about  their  enemies' 
superior  numbers,  our  editors  would  contrast  these  soul-stirring 
words  of  the  President  in  his  draft-registration  proclamation: 
"  We  solemnly  purpose  a  decisive  victory  of  arms  and  deliberately 
to  devote  the  larger  part  of  the  military  man-power  of  the  nation 
to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose."  These  words,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  declares,  "sound  the  doom  of  Germany."  Here,  as 
I  lie  Boston  ( 'hristian  Science  Monitor  sees  it,  "is  the  final  warning 
to  Germany  that  resistance  is  useless,"  for  "at  a  time  when  Ger- 
many's man-power  is  simply  ebbing  out,  and  when  the  Japanese 
are  launching  a  great  army  into  Siberia  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  Allies,  Mr.  Wilson  calls  on  a  hitherto 
absolutely  untouched  stratum  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Slates  to  furnish  another  huge  army  which  will  place  some 
4,000,000  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies."     Wo  may  not  now 


know  exactly  now  many  soldiers  will  get  to  STance  next  summer, 
but  we  do  know  that  there  will  be  enough  to  beat  Germany,  and 
Germany,  the  New  York  Sun  believes,  will  soon  know  it  if  she 
does  not  know  it  now,  for  "all  the  powers  of  the  Prussian  censor- 
ship can  not  prevent  the  whisper  from  crossing  the  frontier  and 
racing  from  lip  to  lip."  "Never  before  in  the  world's  history," 
remarks  the  Boston  Globe,  "has  any  nation  clenched  such  a 
mighty  fist  as  that  which  America  shakes  in  the  face  of  the 
Kaiser  to-day."     As  The  Globe  notes: 

"Germany  called  to  her  colors  10,900,000  men  in  her  various 
drafts.  Of  these  less  than  5,000,000  remain  available  for  active 
service.  Even  Russia  in  the  days  before  the  revolution  did  not 
claim  more  than  17,000,000.  The  first  registration,  together 
with  those  who  have  come  of  age  since  June  5,  1917,  put  on 
Uncle  Sam's  books  10,500,000.  Very  shortly  13,000,000  will 
register.  We  will  have  23,500.000  from  whom  to  select  the 
army  of  4,500,000  which  can  go  through  the  German  lines  and 
end  the  war.  The  War  Department  plans  to  have  3,600,000 
in  France  by  next  summer." 

If  this  complete  mobilization  of  our  man-power  means  some- 
thing to  Germany,  it  also  means  something  to  us.  The  unani- 
mous vote  for  the  new  Man-Power  Bill  in  the  Senate,  and  its 
passage  by  the  House  with  but  two  opposing  votes,  proves  beyond 
.all  doubt,  first,  as  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  notes,  "that  there  is  no 
longer  any  semblance  of  pacifism  left  in  the  official  circles  of 
the  United  States,"  and  secondly,  in  the  words  of  the  Baltimore 
News,  "that  the  American  people  have  approved  almost  unani- 
mously the  project  of  ending  the  war  next  year  for  good  and  all 
by  placing  in  France  an  army  big  enough  to  end  it."  An  action 
like  this,  the  New  York  Globe  remarks,  is  epochal,  and  its  good 
effects  will  long  be  felt.  It  is  a  national  rededication,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  newspaper,  which  continues: 

"Is  a  democratic  republic  willing  and  able  to  fight  to  the 
uttermost  for  the  preservation  of  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded?  It  is.  Is  it  possible,  in  a  luxury-loving  age,  to  rouse 
masses  of  men  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  an  altruistic  war?  It 
is  so  possible.     Can  the  public  opinion  of  a  country  be  so  in- 


THE  TALLER  THE  SHELL,  THE  8HORTER  THE  WAR. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Times. 

structed  as  to  perceive  that  there  are  no  national  frontiers  bo 
liberty  and  that  an  unjust  attack  on  one  body  of  free  men  is  an 
attack  on  all?  U  is  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  so  educated. 
"America's  rededication  of  herself  to  the  great  ends  for  which 
she  wages  war  means  an  early  peace,  for,  using  language  the 
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STOPPING  THE   LEAKS   IN  THE   DRAFT. 


Some  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  without  re*gistration-cards  for   the  first  draft  who  were  arrested  last  week   in  New  York  and  adjoining 
cities  and  compelled  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.    Several  hundred  found  to  be  actual  draft-evaders  were  at  once  inducted  into  the  Army. 


common  enemy  is  able  to  understand,  it  puts  power  behind 

righteousness 

"Too  proud  not  to  fight,  we  dedicated  ourselves  without 
stint  to  the  great  task  in  front  of  us  and  serve  notice  that  our 
armor  will  never  be  laid  aside  until  there  is  written  a  new  charter 
of  liberty." 

President  Wilson  sums  up  the  feeling  of  many  editorial 
writers  in  the  last  sentences  of  his  proclamation: 

"This  will  be  our  final  demonstration  of  loyalty,  democracy, 
and  the  will  to  win,  our  solemn  notice  to  all  the  world  that  we 
stand  absolutely  together  in  a  common  resolution  and  purpose. 
It  is  the  call  to  duty  to  which  every  true  man  in  the  country 
will  respond  with  pride  and  with  the  consciousness  that  in  doing 
so  he  plays  his  part  in  vindication  of  a  great  cause  at  whose 
summons  every  true  heart  offers  its  supreme  service." 

The  new  Man-1  ower  Law  retains  the  eighteen-year  lower 
limit  asked  by  the  War  Department,  but  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  stated  that  the  boys  of  eighteen  will,  so  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, be  the  last  to  see  active  service.  The  law  provides  for 
college  education  at  government  expense,  as  well  as  military 
training,  for  boys  of  eighteen  while  waiting  a  call  to  arms. 

While  Congress  seemed  most  exercised  over  the  drafting  of 
"children,"  the  press  have  been  more  concerned  over  the  possible 
"upsetting"  of  business  by  the  wholesale  drafting  of  men  above 
thirty-one.     Says  the  Richmond  Times-Dispalch,  for  instance, 

"If  actual  dependency  is  to  be  made  the  sole  ground  for  de- 
ferring the  classification  of  the  men  of  the  older  classes  who  are 
physically  fit,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  who 
can  make  no  just  claim  to  exemption.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  men  who  have  succc-  ded  in  their  particular  line  of  work, 
men  who  have  accumulated  enough  means  to  provide  for  their 
families,  and  it  is  this  class  of  citizens  who  hold  the  positions  of 
greatest  responsibility  in  the  business  world.  Practically  the 
entire  executive  staff  of  a  given  institution  or  industry,  for 
example,  might  be  placed  in  Class  1. 

"There  would  be  good  reason  for  alarm  if  the  Government 
should  call  all  of  such  men  to  the  colors,  thereby  stripping  some 
of  the  most  important  corporations  of  their  entire  executive 
staffs." 

Several  New  York  papers  believe  that  the  new  law  will  hit 
banks  disastrously.  Representatives  of  various  industries  and 
professions  are  likewise  worried,  but  their  fears  are  calmed 
somewhat  by  suggestions  in  the  Washington  dispatches  that 
the  draft  boards  will  be  expected  to  interpret  very  broadly  the 
rules  exempting  men  in  employment  necessary  to  the  general 
well-being  of  the  country.     It  is  also  noted  that  the  War  De- 


partment expects  to  take  into  the  Army  probably  twice  as 
many  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  as  between  thirty- 
one  and  forty-five,  altho  the  total  number  of  registrants  in  the 
latter  class  is,  of  course,  immensely  larger.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  editors,  that  the  gap 
to  be  made  in  the  ranks  of  business  will  not  be  large  enough 
completely  to  demoralize  trade. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  anxiety  of  the  German  General 
Staff  in  these  days  of  constant  pounding  by  apparently  fresh 
and  inexhaustible  French  and  British  armies,  it  might  be  the 
contemplation  of  the  available  man-power  of  the  United  States. 
In  one  of  his  Washington  letters  to  the  New  York  Globe,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Welliver  sets  down  our  fighting  strength  for  the  coming 
year: 

Drafts  of  June  5,  1917  and  1918 2,003,396 

Draft  of  August  24,  1918  (estimated) 76,500 

Draft  of  September  12,  1918  (estimated) 2,:598,845 

Class  coming  eighteen  years  of  age  September  12, 

1919  (estimated) 600.000 

Total 5.078.741 

If  4,000,000  of  these  men  are  in  France  by  next  July  there  will 
still  be  a  million  left  to  make  up  wastage  and  provide  a  reserve 
here.  But  if  the  war  should  go  on  "till  the  middle  of  1920,  as 
President  Wilson  has  just  indicated  is  likely,  whence,"  asks  Mr. 
Welliver,  "will  the  men  be  obtained  to  keep  the  force  in  France 
up  to  the  full  4,000,000  for  the  year  following,  June  30  next?" 
After  the  middle  of  next  year,  he  observes,  expansion  of  the  age- 
limits  will  help  little,  and  by  that  time  the  combing  out  of  the 
older  drafts  will  have  been  pretty  thorough.  General  March 
recently  said  that  by  July  1,  1919,  all  the  Class  1  men  in  all  the 
drafts  will  be  in  the  Army.  If  that  proves  true,  comments 
Mr.  Welliver — 

"There  will  be  three  possible  ways  still  further  to  expand 
man-power: 

"1.  To  raise  the  age-limit  above  forty-five. 

"2.  To  revise*  in  sweeping  fashion,  the  present  classification, 
and  place  in  Class  1  a  great  army  of  men  now  entitled  to  de- 
ferred classification. 

"3.  To  take  the  new  eighteen-year  class  each  year  while  the 
war  lasts. 

"Of  the  three  plans,  the  third  is  easiest  and  generally  most 
satisfactory,  provided  it  will  produce  men  enough.  With  the 
kind  of  war  that  seems  certainly  ahead  for  a  long  time,  this  is 
doubtful. 

"There  must  be  better  work  by  draft  boards,  in  places  where 
they  have  produced  too  low  a  percentage  of  fighting  material." 
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TAXES  THAT  WILL  MAKE  US  SAVE  MONEY 

WE  MUST  SCRAPE  AND  PINCH  and  change  our 
standards  of  living  if  we  are  to  pay  the  Government 
$8,000,000,000  in  taxes  next  year,  observes  the  New 
York  World,  as  it  calculates  that  the  new  Revenue  Bill  imposes 
"a  war-tax  of  $80  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  or  approximately  $400  for  each  family."  We  can  meet 
such  taxes  "only  by  maximum  production  and  maximum 
saving"  and,  it  would  appear,  everybody,  from  the  millionaire 
to  the  humblest  gum-chewer,  from  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  to  the  throngs  that  fill  the  cheap  movie  theaters,  must  go 
without  something.  Next  year  the  man  whose  income  is 
$5,000,000  can  keep  only  $1 ,500,000  of  it  for  himself.  Next  year 
President  Wilson,  out  of  his  $75,000  salary,  will  have  to  turn 


Existing  Law 

Proposed  Bill 
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Income 

Rate 

Rate 

Rate  (f 

er  cent.) 
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(per  cent.) 
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(percent.] 

Unearned  Earned 

[percent.) 

$2,500. 

$10 

.40 

$30 

1.20 

11.25 

8.44 

1.25 

3,000. 

20 

.67 

60 

2.00 

14.84 

11.87 

1.67 

3,500. 

30 

.86 

90 

2.57 

16.24 

12.96 

2.07 

.4,000. 

46 

1.00 

120 

3.00 

18.16 

14.53 

2.44 

4,500. 

60 

1.33 
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3.33 

18.75 

15.00 

2.86 

5,000. 

80 

1.60 
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3.60 

18.75 

15.00 

3.20 

5,500. 
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1.91 

220 

4.00 

22.50 

18.75 

3.48 

6,000. 

130 

2:16 

260 

4.33 

22.50 

18.75 

3.71 

6,500. 

155 

2.38 

330 

5.08 

22.50 

18.75 

3.90 

7,000. 

180 

2.57 

400 

5.71 

22.50 

18.75 

4.07 

7,500. 

205 

2.73 

470 

6.27 

22.50 

18.75 

4.21 

8,000 

235 

2.93 

545 

6.81 

26.25 

22.50 

4.34 

8,500 

265 

3.12 

620 

7.29 

26.25 

22.50 

4.53 

9,000 

295 

3.28 

695 

7.72 

26.25 

22.50 

4.69 

9,500 

325 

3.42 

770 

8.11 

26.25 

22.50 

4.84 

10,000 

355 

3.55 

845 

8.45 

26.25 

22.50 

4.98 

12,500 

530 

4.24 

1,320 

10.56 

30.00 

26.25 

5.53 

15,000. 

730 

4.87 

1,795 

11.97 

32.08 

32.08 

6.07 

20,000. 

1,180 

5.90 

2,895 

14.48 

34.06 

34.06 

6.99 

25,000. 

1,780 

7.12 

4,245 

16.98 

35.75 

35.75 

7.84 

30,000. 

2,380 

7.93 

•5,595 

18.65 

37.29 

37.29 

8.41 

35,000. 

2,980 

8.51 

7,195 

20.56 

38.75 

38.75 

8.99 

40,000 . 

3,580 

8.95 

8,795 

21.99 

39.84 

39.84 

9.43 

45,000 . 

4,380 

9.73 

10,645 

23.66 

40.97 

40.97 

9.77 

50,000 

5,180 

10 .  36 

12,495 

24.99 

41.88 

41.88 

10.05 

55,000. 

5,980 

10.87 

14,695 

26.72 

42.84 

42.84 

10.27 

60,000. 

6,780 

11.30 

16,895 

28.16 

43.65 

43.65 

10.45 

70,000. 

8,880 

12.69 

21,895 

31.26 

44.91 

44.91 

10.75 

80,000. 

10,980 

13.72 

27,295 

34.12 

45.86 

45.86 

10.96 

100,000. 

16,180 

16.18 

39,095 

39.10 

47.19 

47.19 

11.27 

150,000. 

31,680 

21.12 

70,095 

46.73 

48.96 

48.96 

11.68 

200,000. 

49,  ISO 

24.59 

101,095 

50.55 

49.84 

49.84 

11.89 

300,000. 

"92,680 

30.89 

165,095 

55.03 

50.73 

50.73 

12.09 

500,000 . 

192,680 

38.54 

297,095 

59.42 

51.44 

51.44 

12.25 

1,000,000. 

475,180 

47.52 

647,095 

64.71 

51.97 

51.97 

12.38 

5,000,000. 

3,140,180 

62.80  3,527,095 

70.54 

52.39 

52.39 

12.48 

From  the  New  York  "Tribune."  , 

HOW  OUR  NEW  INCOME-TAX  RATE  COMPARES  WITH  THE 
RATES  OF  BRITAIN  AND  PRANCE 

Showing  actual  rate,  allowing  for  deductions,  normal  tax,  and  surtaxes, 
based  on  taxes  on  incomes  of  heads  of  families.  Persons  with  no  depend- 
ents pay  more;  those  with  more  than  one  pay  less.  $2,000  is  exempted 
for  heads  of  families,  $1,000  for  bachelors.  Below  $4,000,  6  per  cent, 
is  the  normal  tax;  above,  12  percent.    Surtaxes  begin  at  $5,000. 

back  $24,595  into  the  United  States  treasury.  The  income-tax 
exemption  remains  at  $1,000  for  the  bachelor  and  $2,000  for  the 
married  man,  but  all  men  with  moderate  salaries  will  find  their 
payments  to  the  Government  approximately  tripled,  which  will 
mean  the  foregoing  of  some  luxury  by  the  one  and  plainer  food 
for  the  other's  family,  lint,  declares  one  Washington  corre- 
spondent, '.'the  section  of  the  hill  that  will  most  interest  persons 
of  small  incomes  who  have  hitherto  practically  escaped  direct 
taxation  will  he  111* ■  consumption  taxes  on  a  considerable  list  of 
articles  of  luxury."  The  ten-cent  ice-cream  soda  will  cost  two 
cents  more,  chewing-gum  will  pay  its  ten  per  cent,  tax,  and  the 
new  law  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  family  phonograph,  imitation 
pearl  necklaces,  the  hoy's  new  baseball  bat,  the  baby's  candy, 
next  summer's  new  bathing-suit,  father's  cigars,  and  the  new 
tires   for   the   "flivver."     Not    only   will   the  n^w  law  enforce 

sa\  iny  by  cutting  down  incomes  and  adding  to  the  price  of  these 
luxuries  and  semiluxuries,  but  the  heavy  tax  on  a  long  list  of 
necessary  articles  when  they  sell  above  a  certain  price  will  keep 
thousands  of  Americans  from  investing  in  any  but  the  cheapest 
shoes,  shirts,  bonnets,  skirts,  purses,  umbrellas,  and  carpets. 

For  the  period  of  the  war  the  American  will  have  no  reason 
to  commiserate  the  tax-ridden  European,  Not  only  will  our 
income-tax  rate  be  greater  than  that  of  Prance,  but  even  En- 


gland's "confiscatory"  tax  on  large  incomes  will  be  greatly  ex- 
ceeded by  the  rates  of  the  bill  before  Congress.  The  ten-thou- 
sand-a-year  man,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying 
table,  will  only  pay  a  third  as  much  as  his  English  brother,  tho 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  Frenchman  of  corresponding  means; 
but  the  multimillionaire,  with  an  income  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  will  be  paying  more  than  the  similarly  fortunate  Brit- 
isher, and  incomes  of  $5,000,000  and  over  will  be  taxed  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  than  in  England. 

But  heavy  as  the  new  burden  of  taxation  will  be,  it  is  not,  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  reminds  us.  equal  to  the  weight 
that  has  ground  down  many  nations  ' '  under  autocratic  rule  even 
in  peace  times."  And  it  feels  confident  that  it  is  speaking  for 
every  American  citizen  when  it  declares  that  each  "will  cheer- 
fully do  his  share  to  furnish  the  means  that  will  free  the  world 
from  such  exactions  in  the  future,"  for  "he  will  feel  that  every 
'dollar  he  pays  will  be  a  dollar  paid  for  insuring  his  own  happi- 
ness, his  liberty,  and  his  opportunity  in  the  world  against  assault 
by  unscrupulous  autocrats." 

Changes  in  the  new  law  may  be  expected  before  the  House 
and  the  Senate  send  the  new  Revenue  Bill  to  the  President  for 
his  signature,  but  its  main  principles  are  expected  to  stand, 
especially  in  the  irfcome  tax,  excise,  and  luxury  sections.  The 
controversy  between  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Congressman 
Kitchin  over  the  taxation  of  war-profits  has  resulted  in  a  com- 
promise and  the  retention  of  both  "excess  profits"  and  "war- 
profits."  This  part  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  be  modified  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Washington  correspondents.  In  general,  as  a 
writer  of  the  New  York*  Times  notes,  the  bill  uses  the  same 
taxation  sources  as  did  the  last  two  revenue  laws,  merely  increas- 
ing the  rates  and  correcting  inequalities,  the  one  really  new  thing 
being  the  "luxury  list."  The  excess-profits  tax  on  individuals 
or  the  "tax  on  brains,"  perhaps  the  most  widely  criticized 
section  of  the  existing  law,  has  been  eliminated.  Over  $8,000,- 
000,000  in  revenue  is  expected,  which  it  is  thought  will  be  derived 
from  the  various  sources  approximately  as  follows: 

Individual  income  tax $1,482,186,000 

Corporation  income  tax 894,000,000 

Excess  and  war-profits 3,200,000,000 

Estate  tax 1 10,000,000 

Transportation 164,550,000 

Telegraph  and  telephone 16,000,000 

Insurance 12,000,000 

Admissions 100,000,000 

Club  dues 9,000,000 

Excise,  luxury,  and  semiluxury 518,305,000 

Beverages 1,137,600,000 

Stamp  taxes — chiefly  documentary 32,000,000 

Tobacco  and  products 341,204,000 

Special  business  and  automobile-user's  taxes.  165,607,000 

Total $8,1S2,452,000 

The  bill  before  Congress  wins  approval  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  from  many  other  papers  for  possessing  "the  merit 
of  brevity  and  clarity."  For  the  most  part  it  supersedes  exist- 
ing revenue  measures  instead  of  supplementing  them.  All  in 
all,  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  to  be 
"a  better  and  more  careful  piece  of  legislation  than  the 
loose  and  botched-up  statute  now  in  effect."  The  New  York 
daily  would  direct  the  attention  of  Congress  most  thoughtfully 
to  "certain  larger  aspects  of  the  legislation": 

"First  and  most   noticeable  is  the  strong  Savor  of  socialism 
about  the  new  bill  and  the  apparent   disposition   to  strike  at 
'wealth.'     What  would  be  considered  in  other  countries  a  high 
margin  of  comparative  exemption  is  granted  in  the  personal  in- 
come tax,  and  immediately  1  hereafter  the  rates  begin  to  incrcast 
with   very  great    severity.      As   the  amount   of  income  increases 
the  burdensome  character  of  the  rates  advances  almost   in  [ 
metrical  progression  ami   have  not  gone  very   far  before   thej 
approach  partial  confiscation.     This  is  in  spite  of  the  tact  that 
all  available  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  clashes  in  the  com- 
munity which  are  not  sa\  ing  are  the   higher-paid  wage-workers 
and  that  those  who  are  already  doing  their  best  tor  the  war  an 
the  recipients  of  medium  and  higher  incomes.      It  will  not  suf 
therefore,  to  try  to  still  criticism  by  saying  that  the  bill  is  needed 
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for  war-purposes  and  that  those  who  want  to  better  it  lack  public 
spirit.  It  is  precisely  because  the  Government  needs  every 
dollar  of  revenue  that  it  can  gel  and  can  not  afford  to  lose 
income  through  the  pursuit  of  unessential  issues  that  the  weak 

points  of  this  measure  should  be  noted 

"The  Government  does  not  depend  solely  upon  taxation.  K"t, 
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BY  COMMON  CONSENT. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

on  the  contrary,  will  seek  to  get  twice  as  much  from  loans  as  from 
taxes  during  the  next  eight  months.  Will  the  provisions  of  the 
act  as  now  framed  contribute  to  the  success  of  these  loans  or 
militate  against  it?  There  is  certainly  some  ground  for  fearing 
that  the  new  measure  goes  so  far  as  to  impair  the  borrowing 
power  of  the  Government  by  cutting  away  the  basis  of  free 
wealth,  which  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  the  Liberty  loans. 
No  man  does  right  in  subscribing  for  bonds  unless  he  has  or  ex- 
pects to  get  a  margin  of  income  out  of  which  he  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  canceling  his  indebtedness.  So  long  as  he  can 
see  such  a  margin  he  is  a  potential  subscriber.  When  his  margin 
is  eliminated  he  ceases  to  be  available.  It  is  well  to  urge  saving 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  free  margin  of  wealth,  but  in  this 
again  Congress  needs  to  be  reminded  that  those  classes  which 
are  already  saving  their  incomes  in  greatest  degree  are  precisely 
those  which  it  now  proposes  to  tax  most  heavily." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Globe  that  the  bill  "is  not  only 
greater  in  extracting  power  than  any  other  ever  drawn,  but  it  is 
artfully  drawn  to  throw  practically  the  whole  of  the  burden  on  the 
rich  and  well-to-do  classes."  Surely,  concludes  The  Globe,  "in 
view  of  the  contents  of  this  tax  bill,  we  shall  no  more  hear  the 
nonsense  that  this  is  a  'capitalistic'  war,  waged  for  the  benefit 
of  men  of  capital.  It  is  a  poor  man's  war,  waged  at  the  expense 
of  capital,  and  one  of  its  collateral  effects  will  be  to  diffuse  wealth." 

We  are  reminded  by  the  Springfield  Republican  that  this  rev- 
enue bill  was  "delayed  because  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Chairman 
Kitchin  could  not  agree  on  important  details  of  the  bill,  es- 
pecially the  rates  of  taxation  in  the  excess-profits  schedule." 
This  delay  was  costly,  declares  The  Republican,  and  it  continues: 

"Hope  has  been  abandoned,  evidently,  that  the  bill  can  "be 
sent  through  both  Houses  and  made  a  law  before  the  28th  of  this 
month,  the  date  fixt  for  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Liberty 
Loan  campaign.  With  the  taxes  for  the  coming  year  still  un- 
determined upon,  people  who  must  face  heavy  taxation  will  be 


Bure  how  much  they  can  subscribe  to  the  government  loan. 
A  man  em  not  fairly  bo  asked,  even  lor  reasons  of  patriotism, 
to  subscribe  heavily  to  bonds  while  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
available  amount  of  his  own  income.  Be  will  not  know  what  his 
own  purchasing  limit  mayprove  to  be.  There  has  been  enougli 
buying  of  Liberty  bonds  already  on  the  hit-or-miss  principle 
may  l>e  inferred  from  the  present  market  prices  of  the  outstand- 
ing issues  which  have  been  deprest  partly  by  sales  of  these  securi- 
ties by  persons  who  had  taken  more  than  they  could  afford  to 
carry." 

The  new  revenue  bill,  as  the  Washington  correspondents  note, 
is  the  largest  ever  presented  to  any  legislative  body.  It  was 
first  taken  up  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  May  28, 
and  was  reported  to  the  House  on  September  3.  This  is 
considered  a  speed  record  in  view  of  (lie  magnitude  of  the 
legislation.  The  scope  of  the  income-tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table.  One  inno- 
vation is  the  taxing  of  the  income  of  the  President  and  oilier 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  Corporations  pay  an  income 
tax  on  incomes  over  $2,000,  subject  to  various  exemptions  and 
deductions,  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid  in  dividends  and 
interest  on  bonds,  and  of  18  per  cent,  on  income  not  so  distributed. 
Income  taxes  may  be  paid  for  the  calendar  or  fiscal  year  and  in 
instalments.  The  tax-payment  dates,  on  the  calendar  year  basis, 
will  be  March  15,  May  15,  and  July  15  of  the  succeeding  year. 

Instead  of  the  old  excess-profits  tax,  corporations  will  pay  a  tax 
upon  either  a  "war-profits"  basis  or  an  " excess- profits "  basis, 
depending  on  which  yields  the  more  revenue.  The  "war-profits" 
tax  is  80  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  a  corporation  after  an  exemp- 
tion of  three  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  its  average  earnings 
for  the  prewar  period,  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  has  been  deducted. 
For  the  "excess-profits"  tax  there  is  an  exemption  of  three  thou- 
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•'A  PROFIT  IS  NOT  WITHOUT  HONOR  SAVE  IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY." 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

sand  dollars,  plus  8  per  cent,  of  the  invested  capital,  and  the 
remaining  profits  are  taxed  on  a  sliding  scale  of  from  35  to  7; J 
per  cent. 

Inheritances  are  taxed  by  a  system  of  surtaxes  equivalent 
to  a  tax-rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  estates  between  $50,000  a::  J 
§150,000,  and  40  per  cent,  on  estates  over  $10,000,000. 


16  I  he  Literary  Digest  for  September  14,   191  o 

The  new  law  continues  taxes  on  freight,  express,  and  passenger  to  industrial  workers  has  substantially  doubled  in  the  four  years 

transportation,    telegraph  and    telephone  communication,   and  ~ an  estimate  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  demand  which  has 

,.  .          m                  „i„~i i;„  u  ,r™.„^o   „™  , ,+i  developed  for  articles  of  general  use  and  by  the  Liberty  Loan 

insurance   policies.     Taxes  on  alcoholic    beverages  are  greatly  ,      \.        ,      .    „            „                               J                      J 

°                ,  and  savings-bank  figures, 
increased,  as  are  also  taxes  on  manufactured  tobacco  products. 

Taxes  on  amusements  are  doubled.     The  list  of  semiluxuries  These  comments  are  evoked  by  a  report  of   the  National 

upon  which  the  tax  is  paid    by  the  manufacturer  or  importer  Industrial  Conference  Board,  of  Boston,  which  bases  its  con- 

(who  will  probably  proportionately  increase   the  price  to  the  elusions  on  independent  investigations   in  various  parts  of  the 

consumer)   includes   a  5   per  cent,   tax   on   motor-trucks   and  country  and  on  the  findings  of  Federal,  State,  and  corporation 

tractors  and  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  other  motor-cars,  motor-cycles,  inquiries.     According  to  this  report,  the  cost  of  living  for  the 

and   motor-accessories.     There  is   also  a   10  per  cent,  tax  on  family  of  the  average  wage-earner  in  the  United  States  during 

pianos,  organs,  and  phonographs  and  records;  on  all  kinds  of  tQe  period  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  July,  1914,  up  to  the 

athletic  equipment;  on  chewing-gum,  photographic  films,  and  middle  of  June,  1918,  showed  an  increase  of  50  to  55  per  cent, 

candy.     There    is    a  •  25    per    cent,    tax    on    pistols    and    re-  The  increases  for  the  different  items  are  given  as  follows : 

volvers  and  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  firearms  and  cartridges.     Any  Food 62  % 

one  who  wants  to  buy  a  dagger  or  a  set  of  brass  knuckles  will  clothing  77 <7 

find  they  are  taxed  100  per  cent.     There  is  a  10  per  cent,  tax  Fuel  and  light  45% 

on   electric    fans,    thermos    bottles,    meerschaum    pipes,    photo-  Average  increase  (depending  on  apportionment  of 

graphs,  bathing-suits,  certain  furs,  yachts,  and  motor-boats,  also  these  respective  items  in  the  family  budget) 
upon  various  automatic  machines,  liveries,  and  riding-habits. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  taxes  at  20  per  cent,  or  its  equivalent  In  explanation  of  these  figures  the  report  goes  on  to  say : 

various  necessities  selling  over  a  minimum  price.     These  include  "In  combining  the  percentages  of  increase  for  the  respective 

such  every-day  articles  as  travel  supplies,  carpets  and  rugs,  urn-  items,  in  order  to  determine  the  average  increase  for  the  budget 

,      „        ,•*  ,  ,•       ^>  +„„  „    f ,„  ,„„,•  +„^„+e,    v,-™^^c.    ™™™~  as  a  whole,  food  was   taken  as  constituting  43  per  cent,  of  the 

brellas,   lighting-fixtures,  fancy  waistcoats,   kimonos,   pajamas,  ,  ,  .      ., '              ...               _,  ,„                    &,   ,,  . ,       ,„ 

7  total  familv  expenditure,  rent  18  per  cent.,  clothing  13  per  cent., 

hats,   caps,   shoes  and  clothes,   silk  stockings;  silk  shirts,  and  fuel  and  light  6  per  cent#>  and  sundries  20  per  cent.     Applying 

neckwear.     The  limit  oilmen's  suits  is  $50,  on  women's  hats  $15.  the  Board's  percentages  of  increase  for  the  respective  items  to 

There  is  a  similar  tax  upon  jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  opera-  and  this  distribution  of  the  budget,  the  average  increase  is  52  per  cent. 

field-glasses.     There  is  a  tax  upon  all  proprietary  drugs  and  The  distribution  of  budget  items  just  given  is  an  average  based 

..  ,                ..                    .  ,  .                 i        j                   •  on  cost  of  living  studies  made  bv  several  Umted  States  Govern- 

toilet  preparations.     Special  taxes  are  levied  upon  various  cor-  ment  Waug  and  other  agencieS)  covering  in  all  12000  families 

porations,  brokers,  proprietors   of  theaters,  circuses,  and  other  "The  proportions  of  these  major  items  of  expenditure  can  be 

exhibitions,  bowling-alleys  and  billiard-rooms,  shooting-galleries,  varied  within   narrow  limits,   but  no  reasonable  arrangement 

riding-academies,  automatic  vending-machines,  and  sightseeing  would  cause  a  wide  change  in  the  increase  in  the  total  cost  of 

automobiles.     Brewers,  distillers,   and  liquor-dealers   operating  ^^-^  ^T\   F+orfins^c%^  \ni\tead  of  +fs  ™»8* 

•       '  distribution  or  the  budget,  lood  be  allocated  as  much  as  4o  per 

against  local  laws  in  dry  territory  must  pay  the  Government  a  eent #>  rent  and  clothing  15  per  cent  each,  fuel  and  fight  5  per  cent., 

tax  of  one  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  other  revenue  taxes.  and  sundries  20  per  cent.,  the  indicated  increase  in  the  total  cost 
Stamp  taxes  are  levied  on  commercial  paper,  playing-cards,  of  living,  using  the  Board's  percentages  of  increase  for  the  re- 
transoceanic  steamship  tickets,  and  parcel-post  packages.  spective  items,  would  be  54  per  cent." 

All  articles  of  food,  we  are  told,  show  a  considerable  increase 

in  price  since  1914,  exceptional  advances  being  recorded  in  the 

WAR-TIME    RISE    IN    LIVING    COSTS  case  of  flour;  lardj  and  COm-meal.     The  item  of  rent,  says  the 

THE  REPORTED  INCREASE  during  the  last  four  years  report,  "showed  such  wide  variation  that  no  general  average 

of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  country  could  be  reached,"  but 

average    wage-earner's    family    in    the    United    States,  the  15  per  cent,  estimate  "is  apparently  ample  to  cover  the 

remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "justifies  very  largely  the  increase   in   wage-earners'  rents  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 

marked  rise  in  wages  which  has  been  forced  in  nearly  all  indus-  delphia,   Boston,   and   St.    Louis,   which  alone  include   several 

tries,  particularly  those  wherein  organized  labor  dominates  the  millions  of  the  country's  industrial   population."     Of  the  in- 

situation."      Much  higher  wages  as  compared  with  four  years  crease  m  clothing  prices  Ave  read: 

ago,  continues  the  same  paper,  have  become  "a  moral  and  eco-  "Information  secured  from  retail  stores  in  cities  well  dis- 

nomic  necessity."  On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  tributed  throughout  the  country  indicates  increases  in  prices 

notes  that  in  many  cases  war-time  conditions  havC  forced  wages  of  the  most  common  articles  of  wearing-apparel,  ranging  from 

up  200  and  300  per  cent.,  and  this  Missouri  paper  ventures  the  50-5  Per  cent„  ^r  women's  dollar  blouses  up  to  161  per  cent,  for 

..'..,.                  ,  men  s   overalls.     Striking   increases   occurred   in   the   prices   of 

opinion  that     the  average  wage-increase  in  certain  hues  must  be  certain  yard  goodSj  where  advauces  in  cost  over    ,<m  prioes 

greater  than  the  advance  in  living  costs."     But,  as  other  papers  amounted,  in  a  number  of  cases,  to  more  than  100  per  cent. 

remind  us,  the  degree  to  which  increases  in  wages  have  offset  "Men's  hosiery,  selling  for  15  cents  in  1914,  cost  in  .June.  1918, 

increased  living  costs  is  not  yet  established.     Thus  the  New  York  usually  not  less  than  25  cents,  and  women's  hosiery,  selling  for 

,.       .       ,,           .   ,            ,,    ,  ,,.,               » i-   •       •  25  cents  four  vears  ago,  brought  45  cents  in  June  of  this  year. 

Evening  I  osi  points  out  that     the  cost  of  living  is  not  a  constant  Kmt  underweaTj  the  reporl  nmls>  had  in(.„,as(,(l  nearh.  100  per 

factor  for  all  grades  of  wage-earners,  but  has  risen  fastest  with  the  eent.     Women's  shoes  of  a  standard  grade  increased  88.5  per 

poorly   paid,   who   have  little  room  for  substitution  and  other  cent.;  men's  69  per  cent.      Women's  kid  gloves  which  in   1914 

economies."     And  in  the  New  York  Globe  we  read:  oost  $1  averaged  more  than  $2  in  June,  1918. 

"The  report  places  the  average  rise-  in   the  total  clothing 

" There  is  greal  variation.     Taking  yearly  wage  income  as  the  budget    since    1914  at    77  per   cent.     Tins    increase  compares 

basis  and  allowing  for  abnormal  continuity  of  employment  and  with  an  increase  of  51.33  per  cent,  between  191 1  and  n> 1 7  for 

extra  compensation  for  overtime,  in  many  industries  wages  have  families  in  the  ship-building  districts  of  Philadelphia  and  an  in- 

increased  faster  than  average  living  expenses.     In  other  occupa-  crease  of  54.21    per  cent,   among  similar  families   in   the  ship- 

tions   wages  are  not  up  .">2  per  cent.      Particularly  hard  hit  are  building  district  of  New   York,  as  reported  by  the  United  St: 

those  of  small  and   more  or  less  rigid  incomes.     Times  are  rel-  Bureau   of   Labor  Statistics.     Tin-  difference   between   these  in- 

atively    harder   on    the   small    capitalists   than    on    producers,  creases  and  the  Board's  figure  of  77  per  cent,  is  largely  explained 

whether  employers  or  employed.     To  use  a   Bolshevism,   the  by  the  difference  in  the  period  of  time  covered;  clothing  prices 

bourgeoisie  axe  the  mosl  severelj   hurt,  and  next  to  them  clerk-  have  continued  to  advance  since  1917.     Further  increases  in  the 

and  the  professional  classes.      In  wages  as  a  whole,  the  figures  of  fall  of  1918  were,  moreover,  clearly  indicated  by  the  statements 

New  fork's  Labor  Bureau  show  that  the  sum  distributed  in  wages  of  retail  dealers." 
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AMERICAN  VETERANS  FROM  THE  MARNE  WELCOMED  TO  PARIS. 

These  doughboys,  who  drove  the  Germans  back  at  Vaux  and  Chateau-Thierry,  are  marching  through  the  Place  d'lena,  past  the  statue  of  George 
.  Washington,  who  is  pointing  with  his  sword  toward  the  Avenue  du  President  Wilson. 


DEFEATISM   GROWING   IN   GERMANY 


THAT  HE  WHO  DIGGETH  A  PIT  shall  fall  into  it  is 
true  of  nations  as  of  individuals.  Germany  has  fostered 
defeatist  propaganda  feverishly  in  neutral  and  Allied 
countries,  and  now  the  German  papers  themselves  are  so  in- 
fected with  it  as  to  create  a  panic  among  the  Pan-German 
jingoes.  The  biter  is  bit,  and  these  militarists  are  to-day  busily 
engaged  in  urging  the  people  to  beware  of  the  dangers  of  defeat- 
ism, which,  they  allege,  is  rearing  its  head  in  the  Fatherland. 
Here  is  the  testimony  of  that  fire-eating  Pan-German,  Gount 
Ernst  zu  Reventlow.  Writing  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  he  confesses: 

"The  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  war  is  for  the  most  pari 
marked  in  the  German  press  by  reflections  showing  an  attitude 
of  deepest  resignation  and  melancholy,  and  even  of  protest 

"The  tearful  defeatism,  which  in  these  days  runs  through 
German  public  life,  has  a  perniciously  laming  effect,  and  the 
more  so  because  in  those  who  are  affected  by  it  an  underlying 
conviction  may  be  perceived  or  even  expressly  stated.  If  we 
\vould»,  it  is,  after  all,  an  easy  thing  to  end  the  war.  We  need 
only  join  the  Wilson-Grey  League  of  Nations." 

Another  great  Pan-German  is  worried.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia — who  has  been  engaged  in  the  favorite  Hohenzollern 
pursuit,  that  of  watching  others  fight — in  a  recent  speech  is 
reported  by  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt  as  saying: 

"It  is  inspiring  to  watch  events  at  the  front  and  see  the  strong 
man  who  knows  what  is  at  stake.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  I 
have  one  anxiety.  It  lies  in  the  homeland,  and  relates  to  the 
faint-hearts  and  defeatists.  The  German  people,  so  great  and 
so  ready  for  sacrifice — wo  to  him  who  dares  poison  its  soul!" 

The  Prince  went  on  to  assure  his  hearers  that  there  was  no 
need   for  depression   and   that    the   apparent  reverses  on   the 


Western  Front  were  really   "preludes  to  a  German  victory." 
This  rouses  the  Socialist  Munchner  Post,  which  remarks: 

"It  is  scandalous  to  see  a  person  like  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
giving  the  German  people  a  picture  of  the  situation  which  in  no 
way  corresponds  to  the  realities. 

"Germans  will  not  let  themselves  bo  scolded  like  children. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  people  are  saying  we  shall  support 
a  fifth  year  of  war  like  the  four  preceding  ones.  It  would  be 
doing  a  wrong  to  the  German  people.  Personages  like  Prince 
Henry  would  do  better  not  to  speak  about  the  sufferings  and 
miseries  of  the  war.  We  were  told  for  a  long  time  that  America's 
entry  into  the  war  was  mere  bluff,  and  we  see  to-day  that  one 
part  of  the  press  and  the  greater  part  of  the  official  speakers  are 
continuing  to  deceive  the  German  public.  They  would  do 
better  to  say  openly  that  Germany  finds  herself  to-day  in  an 
extremely  serious  situation." 

Another  Socialist  paper  "wants  to  know."  The  Berlin 
Vorwdrts  has  a  neat  but  interrogative  reply  to  Count  zu  Revent- 
low.    It  retorts: 

"Count  Reventlow  says  recognition  in  Germany  of  dangers 
threatening  from  the  enemy  is  lacking  to  a  degree  which  can 
only  cause  anxiety.  That  also  is  true.  We  often  read  now  in 
reports  from  the  west  that  our  adversary  is  stronger  in  numbers 
than  we  are.  Who  told  us  a  year  ago  that  France  had  been  bled 
white;  that  Italy  was.exhausted;  that  England  was  nearing  the 
end;  that  our  submarine  war  was  a  success?  Who  greeted 
America's  entry  into  the  war  with  'relief'?  Who  told  us  this 
America  woidd  not  be  able  to  bring  a  man  or  a  ship  to  Europe? 
Who,  by  dazzling  promises,  inoculated  the  nation  with  belief 
in  boundless  conquests?" 

Poor  Vorwdrts  is  in  a  lacrymose  mood.  It  makes  the  astound- 
ing discovery  that  Germanj^  to-day  has  no  friends,  and  laments 
with  a  poignancy  that  is  almost  comic  in  its  distress: 

"Belgium  is  a  little  country  which  alone  would  have  been 
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powerless  against  Germany,  but  which  has  not  agreed  yet  to 
conclude  peace  because  in  her  need  friends  streamed  to  her  side 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  France  was  militarily  inferior  to 
us,  but  has  stood  against  us  for  four  years  and  has  been  able  to 
protect  her  capital  from  hostile  threats  because  she  was  sup- 
ported by  powerful  allies.  England  is  in  herself  a  great  Power, 
but  when  danger  threatened  her  she  found  support  from  the 
whole  English  world,  and  finally  America  sprang  to  her  side. 

"  Why  has  Germany  no  such  friends?  The  natural  inclination 
to  support  the  weak  side,  for  she  is  the  weaker  side  in  this 
Great  War,  has  not  made  itself  felt.     Why?" 

The  Kolnische  Zeiluna  admits  that  "defeatism  is  rearing  its 
head  in  the  Rhine  cities,"  and  urges  a  stiff  upper  lip: 

"Now  more  than  ever  we  must  be  on  the  alert.  This  may  be 
difficult  on  an  empty  stomach,  but  it  must  be  done.     Our  task 


■JjtmanL  Ji1f.i«  _ 


THE   BLOND   BEAST'S   BURDEN. 

German  Citizen — "And  they  toll  me  this  may  go  on  for  years 
and  years  and  years!  "  — Punch  (London). 

is  not  small.  We  have  been  fighting  courageously  for  four  years, 
but  if  we  now  become  faint-hearted  and  flabby  all  that  we  have 
done  will  drop  into  oblivion  and  a  future  generation  will  say  that 
we  were  a  strong-looking  people,  yet  in  reality  we  were  a  pack  of 
weaklings." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  is  struck  by  Count  zu  Reventlow's 
remark  on  the  Wilson-Grey  League  of  nations  and  observes: 

"To  the  Allied  statesmen,  in  proportion  as  they  are  reflecting 
and  responsible  men  like  President  Wilson,  Lord  Grey,  or  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  supreme  object  of  war — the  real  prize  of  victory — 
is  a  world  of  partnership,  as  Mr.  Asquith  well  called  it,  a  world  of 
nations  enjoying  equal  rights,  equal  freedom,  oqual  opportunity, 
equal  security  under  the  egis  of  universal  law. 

"This  is  the  world  which  the  plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 

meant  to  secure.     To  Germany  the  acceptance  of  such  a  world 

is  defeat.      Precisely  so.      That   is  the  sum"  and  substance  of  the 

world's  case  against  Germany.  .  .  .  To  accept  equality,  peace, 
and  the  rule  of  law  is  therefore  for  her  complete  defeat,  entail- 
ing \ast  domestic  reactions,  the  break-up  of  militarism  and 
autocracy    in    a  community  thai    would  need   them  no  more. 

To  all  the  rest  of  US — Austria-Hungary  not  excluded — these 
things  are  the  essentials  that  we  demand  of  victory.  Let  no  one 
on  this  side  any  longer  .that  the  League  of  Nations  with 
the  admission  of  the  <  'entral  Powers  means  defeat  for  us  or  even 
an  indecisive  result.  Wehaveii  on  Count  Reventlow's  authority 
I  lint  for  his  country  it  is  i  quivalent  to  throwing  up  the  sponge." 


OUR   POLICY   TO   BULGARIA 

THE  ANOMALOUS  POSITION  in  which  America 
stands  with  regard  to  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  continues 
to  excite  some  comment  among  our  Allies  in  Europe  who 
do  not  understand  why  we  are  not  at  war  with  Germany's  allies  * 
as  well  as  with  Germany.  In  the  Balkans  especially  no  little 
dissatisfaction  is  cxprest  at  America's  attitude,  says  the  Saloniki 
correspondent  of  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne.     He  writes: 

"It  is  believed  here  that  the  United  States  has  been  misled. 
What  prevents  the  United  States  from  taking  part  on  the 
Saloniki  front? 

"Certain  Americans  are  mistaken  if  they  think  the  absence  of 
Bulgarian  troops  on  the  Western  and  Italian  fronts  is  due  to  any 
delicate  sentiments  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand's  Government,  such 
as  would  not  permit  him  to  oppose  troops  against  the  Americans, 
who  have  not  declared  war.  The  absence  of  Bulgars  on  the 
fronts  is  simply  in  consequence  of  the  fear  of  being  annihilated 
one  of  these  days. 

"If  America  entered  the  war  to  collaborate  in  work  that  is 
highly  idealistic  it  is  impossible  to  treat  Bulgaria  with  any 
special  forbearance." 

The  Balkan  peoples  seem  to  imagine  that  the  English-shak- 
ing allies  are  "hopeless  pro-Bulgars,"  the  English  no  less  than 
the  Americans.  This  is  the  firm  conviction  of  Mr.  A.  Kyrov,  the 
editor  of  the  Athens  Hestia,  who  is  so  wrought  up  over  the  matter 
that  he  cabled  this  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian.     He  says : 

"Those  of  your  compatriots  who  continue  to  be  sympathetic 
with  Bulgaria  seem  to  have  totally  forgotten  so  many  blunders 
committed  in  the  past,  of  which  one  was  the  attempt — proved 
Utopian  in  regard  to  Bulgaria — to  create  a  Balkan  League,  with 
those  generous  concessions  to  Bulgaria  at  the  expense  of  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Greece  and  Servia,  which,  however,  re- 
sulted only  in  contemptuous  refusal  by  Bulgaria  and  in  the  ex- 
ploitation on  the  part  of  the  ex-King  and  his  camarilla  of  those 
concessions  as  a  weapon  against  the  policy,  and  popularity  of 
Venizelos. 

"Everybody  knows  that  Venizelos  himself,  starting  from  wider 
views  and  to  prevent  a  breach  in  the  Balkan  alliance,  offered  be- 
fore the  second  Balkan  War  to  maks  sacrifices  to  Bulgaria,  which, 
however,  were  despised  and  rejected  by  Bulgarian  greediness. 
Alining  his  policy  with  general  European  interests,  he  in  Jan- 
uary, 1915,  reverted  to  the  same  views,  even  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  cooperation 
between  Bulgaria  and  Germany.  But  a  few  days  later  the  con- 
clusion in  Berlin  of  a  Bulgarian  loan  of  half  a  milliard  of  francs 
was  made  known,  and  those  unwilling  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
truth  have  since  formed  the  unshakable  conviction  that  Bulgaria 
was  already  tied  to  Prussian  policy.  Only  certain  sections  in 
England  continued  to  regard  Bulgaria  as  pro-English,  and  in 
justification  of  their  fault  they  tried  subsequently  to  persuade 
the  common  people  that  the  conclusion  of  a  Germano-Bulgarian 
alliance  was  effected  only  at  the  last  moment  in  September,  1915. 

"So  much  with  regard  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  question. 
But  there  is  also  another  aspect — the  moral  one.  Is  it  really 
possible  that  there  should  exist  in  England  even  irresponsible 
politicians,  even  mere  British  citizens,  who,  forgetful  of  tradi- 
tional British  fairness,  should  consider  it  permissible  to  offer 
Bulgaria  the  concession  of  even  one  strip  of  land  belonging  to 
Greece,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Entente,  when  it  is  known 
that  Bulgaria,  under  Germany's  guaranty,  secured  to  Gn 
her  territorial  integrity  under  the  condition  that  Greece  should 
maintain  neutrality? 

'"Allow  me  to  give  expression  to  the  fear  that  there  exist  in 
England  inveterate  Bulgarophils  who,  one  might  say,  are  still 
dreaming  the  blunders  of  the  past  —blunders  which  for  a  couple 
of  years  kept  Greece  from  participation  in  the  war  and  were  i  \- 
ploited  by  the  ex-King's  German  servility  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  quasi -neutral  state  an  agent  and  spy  for  the  Germans." 

Tho  the  news  from  Bulgaria  is  scanty,  yet  there  appears  to  be 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  just  at  this  moment.  The 
Westminster  Gazette  says: 

"What  news  leaks  out  of  Bulgaria  sug^-sts  that   the  position 
there  must  be  a  cause  of  growing  anxiety  to  the  Central  I 
There  has  been  more  than  one  threat  of  revolution,  relations  with 
Turkey   are   strained,   and   while   the    Bulgarian   soldiers  at    the 
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front  have  been  almost  starved,  food  has  been  exported  from  the 
country  in  large  quantities  by  a  syndicate  in  the  profits  of  which 
King  Ferdinand  is  believed  Co  have  had  a  large  share.  Changes 
in  ministers  w  hid i  have  been  ascribed  to  political  motives  have 
in  reality  been  brought  about  by  national  indignation  regarding 
the  manipulation  <>f  the  food-supplies.  Bulgaria  can  at  this 
moment  be  regarded  as  do  better  than  a  passenger  in  the  Central 
Alliance." 

Th.  Manchester  Guardian,  which  some  believe  has  a  slight 
pacifist  tendency,  regards  this  as  the  psychological  moment  to 
speak  softlj  to  Bulgaria  and  wean  her  from  her  evil 
ways.  The  n">lc  of  sinn,  it  says,  is  particularly  suited 
to  America.  For  some  reason  The  Guardian  has  been 
violently  opposed  to  Allied  intervention  in  Russia  and 
it  .assures  us  we  should  have  been  more  profitably 
occupied  in  Bulgaria: 

"Diplomats  would  be  far  more  profitably  engaged 
in  bending  their  minds  upon  Sofia  rather  than  upon 
Vladivostok.  Sofia  is  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Black  Sea  is  the  real  gate  of  Russia,  and 
the  hinge  on  which,  if  ever,  the  Eastern  Front  is  to  bo 
reconstituted.  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  upon  that  solid 
strategical  reality  and  divert  them  from  following 
after  every  will-o'-the-wisp  our  emotions  or  our  preju- 
dices may  present  to  them.  Sofia  is  a  very  realist 
city.  It  went  into  the  war  and  on  the  German  side 
because  it  thought  Germany  would  win. 

"That  calculation  at  the  time  did  not  lack  shrewd- 
ness. It  underestimated  two  factors  of  critical  im- 
portance— the  obstinacy  and  the  staying  power  of  the 
Allies  and  the  reckless  insolence  of  the  German  mili- 
tary mind,  which  ended  by  forcing  America  into  the 
war.  Powerful  elements  in  Bulgaria  were  against  the 
plunge  from  the  first.  As  Bulgaria  is  in  the  war  for 
what  she  can  get  out  of  it,  and  has  no  sentimental  at- 
tachments to  obscure  her  judgment,  she  studies  the  war-situation 
with  the  one  aim  of  making  sure  which  side  is  likely  to  win. 

"If  the  war  ends  with  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  and  with 
Bulgaria  still  tied  to  them,  then  Bulgaria  shares  their  defeat. 
In  that  case  she  is  likely  to  pay  the  double  price  of  defeat  and 
persistence  in  error.  The  'real-politicians'  of  Sofia  must  now 
be  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers 
is  more  probable  than  less  probable  and  that  the  time  has  come 
to  reinsure.  Only  an  arrangement  with  the  Allies  can  give 
them  security.  The  disappointment  over  the  Dobrudja  and  the 
friction  with  Turkey  and  Germany  must  help  to  sharpen  this 
conviction. 

"Perhaps  we  are  stating  the  position  rather  more  emphatically 
than  the  still  fluid  facts  warrant,  but  assuredly  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  skilled  diplomacy,  and  as  America  is  not  at  war  with 
Bulgaria  the  opportunity  is  peculiarly  America's." 


THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  HUN'S  CUPBOARD 

THE  FATEFUL  POSSIBILITY  that  nearly  two  million 
of  our  men  are  m  France  is  clearly  recognized  by  the 
leaders  of  the  German  people,  and  desperate  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  ra&k  and  file  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects  from  knowing 
it  are  being  made.  Ludendorff  recognizes  lull  well  the  decline  in 
morale  that  would  take  place  wen  the  Huns  generally  to  become 
aware  of  the  immensi  significance  that  a  new  enemy  two  mil- 
lions strong  portends      Consequently    the  German  papers  have 


UNPLEASANT  ASPECT   OP  THE  "WESTERN  FRONT   AS   IT   APPEARS 
TO  THE   HOHENZOLLERN   FAMILY. 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


received  strong  hints  to  belittle  America,  and  especially  the* 
American  Army,  and  they  have  taken  up  the  task  with  zest. 
They  would,  however,  accomplish  more  if  they  would  agree  upon 
the  same  lie,  for  at  present  their  mendacities  are  as  varied  as 
they  are  amusing.  Let  us  examine  a  few  examples  from  papers 
that  were  once  reckoned  reliable.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  warns 
its  readers  not  to  be  led  away  b\  tales  of  American  prowess  at 
the  front.     There  is  such  a  simple  explanation : 

"If  the  Americans  at  the  front  are  fighting  well,  that  does  not 
need  to  cause  surprize,  for  it  is  the  fine  flower  of  American  man- 
hood which  is  now  at  the  front,  namely,  the  old  regular  Army, 
plus  about  40,000  of  the  most  sturdy  and  most  adventurous 
elements,  which  all  nations  have,  who  volunteered  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war-." 


THE  SHARE  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY— Considerable  satis- 
faction is  exprest  in  England  with  the  tribute  that  Mr.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  has  paid  to  the  British  Navy.  His  statement  is 
considered  timely  also  because  of  the  tendency  of  some  minds 
to  underrate  Britain's  war-effort  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea. 
The  editor  of  the  London  Truth  remarks: 

"Mr.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  has  rendered  us  a  service  for  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  grateful.  He  has  told  the  world  that  60  per 
cent,  of  the  American  troops  now  in  Europe  have  been  brought 
over  in  British  ships,  escorted  by  British  men-o'-war.  The  facts 
were,  of  course,  known  to  many — even  to  many  journalists; 
but  when  Mr.  Baker,  the  United  States  Secretary  for  War, 
made  his  momentous  statement  regarding  the  crossing  of  the 
first  million,  he  put  the  credit  for  the  safety  of  their  transport 
upon  'the  superbly  efficient  protection  which  the  Navy'— i.e.,  the 
American  Navy — had  afforded.  After  that  one  couldn't  very 
well  start  an  argument  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  credit  was 
due  to  the  United  States  and  how  much  to  others.  I  ventured 
on  July  10  to  hint  that  others  were,  at  any  rate,  entitled  to  some 
of  it,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  now  given  us  the 
facts.  It  is  just  as  well  that  some  one  occasionally  stumps  the 
Germans  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  Great  Britain  is  a  mere 
passenger  in  the  Allies'  war-galley." 


After  this  testimonial*  of  character  it  was  slightly  stupid  of 
the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzcigcr  to  assure  its  readers  that  our  regular 
Army  never  was  any  good  anyway.  It  harks  back  to  the  Boxer 
rebellion  in  China,  and  says: 

"Those  who  saw  the  American  soldiers  during  the  Boxer 
rising  admired  their  thin,  sinewy  figures,  but  recognized  that 
they  were  little  better  than  a  mediocre  militia.  As  the  first 
three  months  only  brought  400,000  volunteers,  the  American 
Army  is  evidently  lacking  in  the  one  essential,  the  will  to  fight. 
And  such  an  army  is  to  replace  ten  million  well-equipped  Russians 
with  a  military  tradition  behind  them.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
case  of  England,  an  army  with  no  inherited  military  instincts 
can  not,  despite  individual  bravery,  produce  real  soldiers.  And 
England,  in  comparison  with  America,  had  at  her  disposal  a 
body  of  well-trained  non-commissioned  officers.  Admitting  that 
the  American  soldier  is  as  good  as  the  English,  then  are  fewer 
capable  men  to  train  him,  and  the  officers  an  even  less  experi- 
enced than  their  English  confreres. 

"In  any  case  the  American  Army  will  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  play  an  important  part  till  1020:  and  then  only 
provided  the  transport  difficulty  is  got  over  and  the  munition- 
industry1  developed  from  its  present  nursery  stage.  Our  sub- 
marines will  see  to  the  transports,  and  America  will  find  it 
impossible  to  create  a  gigantic  industry  and  a  gigantic  army  at 
the  same  time.     Ammunition,  perhaps;  but  guns  can  not  be 
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cast  in   sewing-machine  factories.     At   present   the   American 
soldiers  are  without  either  rifles  or  artillery." 

If  the  German  front-line  soldiers  were  spoon-fed  on  stuff  like 
the  above,  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  captured  by  the  Americans 
they  complain  of  having  been  betrayed.  The  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  of  these  conflicting  reports  to  believe,  so  he  interviewed 
General  von  Arz,  who  proved  to  be  in  best  General-Staff  form. 

"You  ask  me  whether  American  help  could  provide  any  sort 
of  substitute  for  the  loss  of  the  masses  of  Russians,  even  if  it 
reached  the  French  battle-field  in  the  fullest  measure  of  the 
wishes  and  hopes  of  the  Allies — which  must  be  doubted,  if  only 
because  the  activity  of  the  German  submarines  is  bound  to 
produce  disturbance  and  confusion  in  the  transport  dispositions 
of  the  American  Army.  Not  I  regard  it  as  impossible.  One 
must  not  forget  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  against 
our  fronts  from  seven  to  eight  millions  of  Russian  soldiers,  for 
the  most  part  men  with  years  of  training;  in  any  case  capable 
fighters,  and  simply  perfect  in  the  modesty  of  their  require- 
ments. In  comparison  with  that,  what  are  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  Americans,  unaccustomed  to  war,  with  short 
training  and  no  experiencej  and  with  their  elevated  ideas  of 
living  and  total  want  of  appreciation  of  the  hardships  of  war?" 

Occasionally  the  truth  slips  out.  For  example,  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  was  indiscreet  enough  to  remark:  "It  is  a  mistake  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  the  American  infantry.  To  do  this 
would  be  to  invite  surprize  for  us."  Similarly  the  Berlin  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung,  while  pleading  for  an  "instant  decision,"  said: 

"It  can  not  be  to  our  interest  to  allow  the  war  to  drag  on  into 
the  years  1919  and  1920,  as  the  British  above  all  desire,  because 
they  hope  by  then  that  American  millions  will  have  reached 
Europe  and  that  Americans  by  force  of  numbers  will  be  able  to 
achieve  a  break  through. 

1  "An  American  danger  is  facing  us,  but  at  the  decisive  moment 
an  attack  by  our  reserves  will  bring  victory." 


"La  Revue  Internationale  belongs  to  Wilhelm  Vogel,  a  German 
who  has  lived  a  long  time  in  Brussels. 

"The  press  is  a  powerful  weappn,  but  it  needs  much  tact, 
subtlety,  and  psychology  in  its  use.  All  of  these  qualities  the 
Germans  lack.  The  news  of  Le  Bruxellois  and  La  Belgique  leaves 
the  people  cold  and  indifferent;  three  years  of  German  adminis- 
tration have  not  spoiled  their  confidence.  The  public  buys 
Le  Bruxellois  and  La  Belgique  in  order  to  read  the  communique  , 
and  scoffs  at  the  lies  contained  in  the  leading  articles." 


THE  PRESS   OF  BRUSSELS 

OUR  SYMPATHY  FOR  BELGIUM  often  leads  us  to 
accept  statements  made  in  the  press  of  the  Belgian 
capital  as  authentic.  The  Belgian  Official  Information 
Bureau  issues  a  timely  statement  warning  us  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  famous  Libre  Belgique — which  is  published  in 
spite  of  the  Germans — not  a  single  paper  published  in  Belgium 
can  be  believed.     The  official  statement  runs: 

"All  the  Belgian  papers  stopt  publication  in  August,  1914. 
The  press  is  now  represented  by  a  number  of  dailies  under 
German  control:  Le  Bruxellois,  La  Belgique,  Le  Messager  de 
Bruxelles,  and  some  technical  and  financial  weekliss,  La  Revue 
Internationale  des  Questions  Financieres,  La  Chronique  des 
Travaux  Publics.  Le  Bruxellois  and  La  Belgique  support  the 
Germans;  the  first  openly,  the  second  hypocritically.  Le 
Bruxellois  is  said  to  belong  to  a  Herr  Rosenfeld,  of  the  German 
civil  administration.  It  appears  morning  and  evening.  For  a 
long  time  it  cost  one  cent.  Now  it  is  two  cents.  This  gives  the 
latest  German,  French,  and  English  communiques,  topical  articles, 
news  from  German  papers,  and  somotimes,  when  they  serve  its 
purpose,  distorted  articles  from  Belgian  and  French  papers. 
Quarrels  between  Belgians,  attacks  on  tho  Belgian  Government 
at  Havre,  tho  activist  campaign  in  Holland,  and  the  complaints 
of  refugees,  are  noted  with  care. 

'"  La  Belgique,  a  two-cent  daily,  raised  to  three  cents  since 
1917,  is  written  in  the  same  style.  It  belongs  to  two  business 
meu  who  have;  been  convicted  several  times  of  fraudulent 
practises.  They  act  with  more  cleverness  and  hypocrisy. 
They  deck  themselves  out  with  patriotic  sentiments.  The 
news  is  cleverly  tampered  with.  Tho  daily  review  of  the  situa- 
tion, under  the  guise  of  impartiality,  is  drawn  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster  doubt  and  discouragement.  Those  two 
papers  have  the  largest  circulation  and  are  distributed  through 
all  the  territory  of  the  general  government.  La  Belgique  has 
several  pages  of  advertising,  and  has  even  legal  announcements. 
Mr.  Poelaert,  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Brussels  notaries, 
adjured  his  colleagues  to  desist  from  this  practise.  This  infuri- 
1  La  Belgique,  who  sued  Mr.  Poelaert  beforo  the  courts  for 
$20,000  damages.     The  case   is  adjourned. 


THE   MOSLEM  VIEW   OF  HOME  RULE 
FOR   INDIA 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CONGLOMERATE  of  di- 
verse races  and  religions  which  we  call  India  has  now 
been  promised  Home  Rule  by  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  the  Cabinet  Minister  responsible  for  its  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  London  Observer,  only  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  330,000,000  who  inhabit  that  land  are  literate,  and  "the 
educated  minority  fit  for  political  life  in  our  sense  do  not  number 
one  in  a  hundred."  From  one  of  the  Bengali  papers  published 
in  Calcutta,  the  Mohammadi,  an  organ  of  the  Calcutta  Moslems, 
we  learn  that  this  one  per  cent,  is  by  no  means  unanimous  as 
to  the  desirability  of  Home  Rule  for  India.  The  Mohammadi, 
which  is  itself  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  self- 
government  for  India,  remarks  with  a  show  of  well-simulated 
surprize : 

"We  are  coming  to  know  of  the  existence  of  men  in  India  who 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  future  freedom  of  our  beloved  mother- 
land. Of  comse  their  number  is  negligible,  3-et  however  small  it 
may  be,  they  too  call  this  their  motherland,  and  it  wo;ild  not  Ik 
right  for  us  contemptuously  to  flout  their  opinion  as  worthless." 

The  opposition  to  Home  Rule  seems  to  come  from  two  well- 
defined  sections  of  Indian  opinion — first  the  Moslems  and  then 
the  Hindus  of  the  lower  castes,  and  both  fear  that  under  a 
system  of  self-government  India  would  be  cursed  with  a  theoc- 
racy under  the  sway  of  the  Brahmans.     Mohammadi  proceeds: 

"A  few  of  our  Mohammedan  brothers  say:  'If  India  gets  self- 
government,  then  we  shall  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  Hindus. 
We  may  be  crusht  to  the  dust  under  their  pressure,  and  ulti- 
mately we  may  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  India.' 

"When  we  ask  why,  the  invariable  reply  is,  'The  Hindus  are 
more  numerous  than  we  are,  they  are  better  educated,  and 
they  are  certainly  more  prosperous  financially.  Left  to  our- 
selves, the  weak  would  not  be  able  to  survive  in  the  struggle 
with  the  strong.  The  reason  that  we  are  still  in  existence  is 
because  the  British  are  ruling  over  us  all,  tho  even  to-day  the 
Hindus  miss  no  opportunity  of  embarrassing  us  whenever  they 
can.  We  must  never  forget  that  these  people  are  the  same 
Hindus  that  banished  the  Buddhists  from  India,  and  those 
Buddhists  were  their  own  kith  and  kin.  The  first  chance  they 
get  they  will  do  exactly  the  same  with  us,  for  they  bear  a  grudge 
against  us,  as  we  Moslems  ruled  over  them  for  six  centuries.' ' 

We  are  next  presented  with  the  arguments  of  the  lower-caste 
Hindus,  which  are  summarized  thus: 

"The  Pariahs  of  Madras  assembled  in  convocation  say:  'The 
Brahmans,  who  have  kept  us — the  Untouchables — mercilessly 
under  their  heel  for  ages,  are  not  likely  to  be  less  tyrannical  if 
the  Hindus  come  into  power.  That  we  certainly  do  not  want. 
and  so  we  prefer  British  rule  for  generations  to  come.' " 

Mohammadi  admits  that  these  objections  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration, but  avers  that  all  apprehensions  are  without  founda- 
tion.    In  a  somewhat  naive  argument,  the  Moslem  journal  b) 
its  faith  in  Home  Rule  on  the  strong  arm  of  the  British,  and  says: 

"Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  he  particularly 
dangerous  to  any  one  creed  or  community  to  gain  the  control 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  for  the  controller  of  the 
military  is  usually  the  power  that  can  do  anything  it  desires. 
The  British  would  control  that  department  altogether,  ami  the 

British  will  remain  thfi  paramount  power  in  India,  and  it  is  they 
who  will  supervise  the  workings  of  the  different  branches  of 
our  autonomous  administration.  And  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  in  this." 
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HAY-FEVER   RESORTS 

THE  SUFFERER  FROM  HAY-FEVER,  who  is  treated 
by  the  average  newspaper  paragrapher  as  a  cross  between 
a  myth  and  a  joke,  but  who  is  in  reality  the  victim  of  a 
disease  whose  worst  feature  is  that  it  tortures  and  does  not  kill, 
is  accustomed  to  flee  for  relief  to  one  spot  or  another  advertised 
to  be  "immune."  Sometimes  he  finds  what  he  seeks;  sometimes 
it  eludes  him.  This,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Wm.  Scheppegrell,  of  N  <  R 
Orleans,  president  of  the  Hay-Fever  Prevention  Association,  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  resorts  have  ignorantly  en- 
couraged pollen-producing  plants  and  so  destroyed  their  own 
usefulness,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  not  all  victims  are  irritate  d 
by  the  same  kinds  of  pollen.  The  establishment  of  a  "resort  " 
where  hay-fever  will  be  eliminated  is  simply  a  question,  we  are 
told,  of  abolishing  all  wind-pollened  plants  from  certain  areas. 
This  may  be  expensive,  but,  like  Isaac  of  York  in  "Ivanhoe," 
the  hay-fever  victim  will  pay  high  to  escape  torture;  so  a  real 
"  resort"  can  afford  to  be  thorough.  Says  this  writer  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  August  17) : 

"The  history  of  hay-fever  resorts,  before  pollen  was  discovered 
to  be  the  cause,  forms  an  interesting  example  of  the  unreliability 
of  health  measures  wrhen  not  based  on  scientific  principles.  A 
sufferer  from  hay-fever,  in  his  efforts  to  find  a  location  in  which 
he  will  find  relief,  reaches  a  location  many  miles  from  human 
habitations  and  cultivated  fields,  perhaps  in  a  virgin  forest, 
and  his  attacks  disappear.  He  pitches  his  tent,  passes  his  tune 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  returns  home  convinced  that  he  has 
at  last  found  the  Mekka  of  hay-fever  sufferers.  The  place  is 
advertised,  cottages  are  built,  and  perhaps  even  a  hotel,  and  the 
first  year  the  reputation  is  sustained — no  one  has  hay-fever. 

"The  next  year  the  plans  are  extended.  The  timber  is  cut 
and  the  land  is  planted  in  corn  and  oats  for  the  stock  and 
vegetables  for  the  guests.  Immediately  the  seeds  of  the  weeds, 
the  parasites  of  agriculture,  are  brought  in  by  the  stock,  the  hay, 
oats,  and  seeds,  and  the  weeds  appear  with  their  millions  of 
noxious  wind-borne  pollen. 

"The  guests  now  begin  to  suspect  that  the  location  is  not 
entirely  free  of  hay -fever.  The  following  year  the  weeds  have 
increased  in  number  and  activity,  and  the  pollen  abounds  in  the 
air.  Hay-fever  is  common,  the  guests  leave  in  disgust,  and  the 
place  is  abandoned.  This  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  hay- 
fever  resorts  has  repeated  itself  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country. 

"The  recently  established  resorts,  however,  being  scien- 
tifically based  on  the  exclusion  of  all  weeds,  have  maintained 
their  reputation  and  increased  in  popularity.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  however,  when  every  summer  resort  will  be 
compelled,  in  its  own  interest,  to  take  similar  steps  for  the 
comfort  of  hay-fever  sufferers.  The  elimination  of  hay-fever  in 
towns  and  cities  generally  is  simply  a  question  of  time,  this 
result  depending  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  weeds  are 
destroyed. 

"  It  is  popularly  believed  that  hay-fever  is  gradually  increasing, 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  statistics  which  we  have  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  cause,  however,  is  not  the 
increase  of  susceptibility,  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  of  exposure, 
h  is  well  known  that  Imy-fever  is  less  frequent  in  the  heart  of 
crowded  cities,  and  many  living  in  the  suburbs  find  relief  at 
their  places  of  business.  The  reason  is  that  these  congested 
parts  of  the  cities  are  beyond  the  potential  radius  of  the  hay- 
li\ei-  weeds  and  grasses  of  the  suburbs  and  siuTounding  country. 

"The  true  reason  is,  therefore,  that  the  ease  of  transportation 
has  enabled  thousands  to  live  in  the  suburbs  and  surrounding 
country  of  all  large  cities.  Most  of  these  locabties  are  sparsely 
settled  and  are  surrounded  by  vacant  lots  and  fields.  The 
latter  too  frequently  are  abandoned  to  ragweed  and  other  hay- 
fever  weeds,  even  in  cases  in  which  a  crop  has  been  cultivated  at 
some  portion  of  the  year.  The  air  in  these  places  is  therefore 
infested  with  hay-fever  pollens,  which  find  their  victims  in  sub- 
jects with  low  immunity  to  their  protein. 

"There  are  a  number  of  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


in  which  the  meteorological  or  topographic  condition  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  plants  that  cause  hay-fever,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  termed  natural  hay-fever  resorts.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  hay-fever,  however,  and  accordingly  there 
are  some  localities  in  which  one  class  of  hay-fever  sufferers  find 
relief,  but  in  which  others  are  not  benefited.  A  patient  from 
Illinois,  sensitive  to  the  common  ragweed  hay-fever  only,  would 
find  relief  in  California,  where  this  is  not  found,  and  a  subject  in 
( lalifornia,  sensitive  to  the  sage-brush  only,  would  be  relieved  in 
Illinois.  This  explains  the  apparent  contradiction  in  regard  to 
many  popular  hay-fever  resorts. 

"There  are  some  localities,  however,  in  which  the  natural 
flora  of  all  hay-fever  weeds  is  extremely  low,  so  that  they  offer 
relief  to  the  great  majority  of  hay-fever  cases  of  all  forms 

"Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  altitude  is  no  protection 
against  hay-fever  unless  this  exceeds  6,000  feet.  Up  to  4,000 
feel  the  common  ragweed  is  as  common  as  on  the  plains.  At 
an  altitude  over  0,000  feet,  however,  the  ragweed  does  not  thrive, 
and  such  localities  afford  relief  to  those  sensitive  to  this  pollen. 
Some  of  the  wormwoods,  however,  are  found  at  this  altitude, 
but  these1  are  practically  confined  to  the  Pacific  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States. 

"An  island  that  is  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  has  no  land  nearer 
than  five  miles,  is  practically  free  of  hay-fever  pollen,  and  is 
therefore  without  hay-fever.  Even  one  or  two  miles  is  ordinarily 
a  sufficient  water  protection,  as  the  lightest  pollen  of  the  hay- 
fever  weeds  (ragweeds,  fifteen  microns  in  diameter)  does  not 
traverse  more  than  this  distance  except  in  winds  of  high  veloci- 
ties (twenty  or  more  miles  an  hour). 

'  "The  apparently  erratic  benefits  of  coast  resorts  is  simply 
a  question  of  wind  direction.  If  this  is  from  the  water,  the 
air  is  free  of  pollen,  and  hay-fever  subjects  find  relief.  If  the 
wind  is  from  the  land,  however,  and  this  is  infected  with  hay- 
fever  weeds,  which  is  usually  the  case,  the  proximity  of  the 
water  affords  no  relief." 


SPANISH   INFLUENZA 

BEFORE  the  so-called  "Spanish  influenza"  strikes 
us — and  authorities  agree  that  we  shall  not  escape  it — 
a  few  facts  about  what  it  is  and  what  it  does  ought  to  be 
acceptable.  According  to  a  leading  editorial  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  August  24),  the 
name  was  bestowed  in  the  belief  that  the  disease  started  in 
Spain,  but  there  is  apparently  no  authority  for  this.  No  part 
of  Europe,  civilized  or  barbarian,  has  been  exempt.  Fortunately 
the  outbreak  in  England  and  among  the  Allied  troops  on  the 
Continent  is  now  on  the  wane.  Thus  far  most  of  the  articles 
and  notes  regarding  the  disease  have  been  ephemeral;  the  more 
elaborate  and  finished  studies  will  doubtless  come  later.  Says 
The  Journal: 

"The  symptoms  are  described  practically  always  in  about  the 
same  terms:  sudden  onset  with  chills,  severe  headache,  pains  in 
the  back  and  elsewhere,  general  malaise,  flushed  face,  some 
soreness  of  the  throat,  and  fever  of  from  101°  to  1(H°  P.,  with  a 
rather  slow  pulse.  Usually  crisis  has  occurred  after  two  or  three 
days,  with  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  In  many  cases  there 
has  been  a  harsh  COUgh  with  a  scanty  sputum;  occasionally  more 
severe  bronchitis  and  even  bronchopneumonia  have  developed; 
but  among  the  young  and  healthy  there  seem  to  have  been  no 
serious  consequences,  and  no  definite  statements  are  made  as 
to  the  death-rate,  which  in  any  event  thus  far  has  been  very 
low.     Gastro-intestinal  disturbances  have  not  been  observed.  .  .  . 

"The  observers  on  whose  authority  these  statements  are 
ventured  do  not  agree  as  to  the  bacteriology  of  the  disease.  .  .  . 
Blood  cultures  have  not  yielded  any  definite  results,  and  so  far 
no  immunologic  tests  seem  to  have  been  made.  In 'editorial 
comment.  The  British  Medical  Journal  states  that  the  influenza 
bacillus  has  been  found  in  many  different  plact  s.  especial!;,  in 
cases  with  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  and  that  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  pandemic  is  due  to  the  bacillus. 
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This  opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimous,  however,  and  the  bae- 
teriologic  and  other  evidence  at  hand  certainly  does  not  warrant 
its  acceptance.  Much  further  work  is  required  before  we  can 
leel  sure  that  we  understand  the  true  nature  and  cause  of  this 
and  similar  pandemics. 

"The  treatment  remains  symptomatic — rest  in  bed,  free  move- 
ments of  the  bowels,  and  light  diet  are  the  most  important  mea- 
sures. 

"No  doubt  the  spread  of  the  infection,  whatever  it  is,  would 
be  limited  considerably  if  the  dangers  of  droplet  infection  were 
recognized  more  widely  and  guarded  against." 


OUR   WASTE    OF    FUEL 

IF  A  CHILD  ate  only  a  tenth  of  the  food  on  his  plate  and 
threw  the  rest  away,  he  would  doubtless  be  adjudged 
wasteful  by  the  parental  court.  Yet  this  is  about  what  our 
best  engineers  do  when  they  burn  coal  to  get  electrical  energy. 
The  rest  of  the  energy  is  available  as  heat,  but  it  is  usually 
thrown  away.  If  we  could  use  all  the  heat  that  is  produced 
by  coal-combustion,  and  if  we  could  save  and  use  the  possible 
10  to  20  per  cent,  of  available  mechanical  energy  whenever  we 
burn  eoal,  we  should  be  doing  much  better  than  at  present. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  expert  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
says  that  it  is  "an  economic  crime"  to  burn  coal  for  mere  heating 
without  first  taking  out  as  much  "high-grade"  energy  as  it  will 
yield.  If  we  could  do  this,  Mr.  Steinmetz  estimates,  we  might 
save  something  like  160  million  tons  of  eoal  annually,  assuming 
that  our  total  annual  consumption  is  400  millions.  Writes 
Mr.  Steinmetz  in  The  General  Electric  Review,  as  abstracted 
in   The  Scientific  American  Supplement   (New  York,  August  24):. 

"We  realize  that  our  present  method  of  using  our  coal  resources 
is  terribly  inefficient.  We  know  that  in  the  conversion  of  the 
chemical  energy  of  coal  into  mechanical  or  electrical  energy, 
we  have  to  pass  through  heat  energy  and  thereby  submit  to  the 
excessively  low  efficiency  of  transformation  from  the  low-grade 
heat  energy  to  the  high-grade  electrical  energy.  We  get  at  best 
10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  coal  as  electrical 
energy;  the  remaining  80  to  90  per  cent,  we  throw  away  as  heat 
in  the  condensing  water,  or,  worse  still,  have  to  pay  for  getting 
rid  of  it. 

"  At  the  same  time  we  burn  many  millions  of  tons  of  eoal 
to  produce  heat  energy,  and  by  degrading  the  chemical  energy 
into  heat,  waste  the  potential  high-grade  energy  with  which 
those  millions  of  tons  of  coal  could  supply  us. 

"  It  is  an  economic  crime  to  burn  coal  for  mere  heating  without 
tlrst  taking  out  as  much  high-grade  energy,  mechanical  or 
electrical,  as  is  economically  feasible.  It  is  this  feature,  of 
using  the  available  high-grade  energy  of  the  coal  before  using 
it  for  heating,  which  makes  the  isolated  station  successful,  tho 
it  has  every  other  feature  against  it. 

"Assume  we  use  200  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  for  power, 
at  an  average  total  efficiency  of  12  per  cent.,  giving  us  24  million 
kilowatts  (referred  to  24-hour  service),  and  use  200  million  tons 
of  coal  for  heating  purposes,  wasting  its  potential  power. 

"  If,  then,  we  could  utilize  the  waste  heat  of  the  coal  used  for 
power  generation,  even  if  thereby  the  average  total  efficiency 
were  reduced  to  10  per  cent.,  we  would  require  only  240  million 
tons  of  coal  for  producing  the  power,  and  would  have  left  a 
heating  equivalent  of  210  million  tons  of  coal,  or  more  than 
required  for  heating.  That  is,  the  coal  consumption  would  be 
reduced  from  400  million  to  240  million  of  tons,  a  saving  of  160 
million  tons  of  coal  annually. 

"Or,  if  from  the  200  million  tons  of  coal  which  we  degrade 
by  burning  for  fuel  we  could  first  abstract  the  available  hsgh- 
grade  power,  assuming  even  only  5  per  cent,  efficiency,  this 
would  give  us  10  million  kilowatts  (2-1-hour  rate),  at  an  addi- 
tional <-oal  consumption  of  10  million  tons,  while  the  production 
of  i he  10  million  kilowatts  now  requires  100  millon  tons  of  coal, 

more  or  less,  thus  getting  a  .saving  of  90  million  tons  of  coal;  or, 

pulling  it  the  other  way,  a  gain  of  9  million  kilowatts — 12 
million  horse-power  24-hour  Bervice,  or  36  million  horse-power 
for  an  eight-hour  working  day. 

"It  is  obvious  that  \se  never  could  completely  accomplish 
this;  but  even  if  we  recover  onlj  one  quarter,  or  even  only  one- 
tenth  of  this  waste,  it  would  be  a  vast  increase  in  our  national 
efficiency." 


"SEA-TANKS"   AT  POLA 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  "TANK"  idea  to  marine 
warfare  seems  to  have  been  successfully  carried  out  by 
the  Italians  in  their  recent  raid  at  Pola,  where  they 
destroyed  by  this  means  a  large  Austrian  war-ship.  Just  what 
these  "sea-tanks"  are  is  not  yet  known  in  detail,  but  enough  is 
understood  and  inferred  to  furnish  material  for  a  descriptive 
article  of  considerable  length,  contributed  by  H.  Winfield  Secor 
to  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (New  York,  September).  The 
sea- tanks,  Mr.  Secor  tells  us,  measure  about  forty  feet  by  six, 
and  are  propelled  by  electricity.  They  are  provided  with  an 
endless  rotary  chain,  running  lengthwise  around  the  vessel,  and 
fitted  with  sharp  steel  barbs  or  knives  Avhich  can  cut  their  way 
through  nets  and  other  obstacles  just  like  their  prototypes,  the 
land-tanks,  first  used  so  effectively  by  the  British.     He  goes  on: 

"This  underwater  demon  is  provided  with  several  torpedo 
tubes  at  the  bow,  and  from  all  accounts  it  seems  that  the  de\  ice 
was  crewless,  and  operated  by  means  of  electrical  control  currents 
sent  through  a  flexible  insulated  cable  connecting  with  a  war- 
vessel,  which  latter  nosed  its  way  up  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  steel  nets  guarding  the  harbor  of  Pola. 

"The  account  of  the  attack  on  Pola  by  the  Italian  sea -tanks 
states  that  they  bored  their  way  through  the  heavy  steel  nets 
spanning  the  navigable  approaches  to  the  port,  within  which 
there  lay  at  anchor  Austria's  fighting  fleet,  and  that  a  mighty 
Austrian  battle-ship  of  the  Vir  bus  Unitis  type  of  about  twenty 
thousand  tons'  displacement  was  torpedoed. 

"The  detail  illustration  herewith  shows  the  probable  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  of  the  Italian  underwater  tank,  also  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  steel  belts  carrying  the  net-cutting 
knives  or  barbs  are  driven  by  powerful  electric  motors,  which 
obtain  current  from  a  storage  battery  carried  in  the  undersea 
craft,  or  from  electric  energy  supplied  through  the  cable  con- 
nected with  it 

"It  is  entirely  feasible  for  a  device  of  this  kind  to  be  controlled 
by  a  war-ship  of  the  destroyer  class  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
or  even  eight  to  ten  miles  or  more.  With  ingenuity  and  the 
proper  design  of  the  device  of  the  type  here  under  discussion,  and 
also  in  consideration  of  the  undoubted  and  proved  cleverness  of 
the  Italian  engineers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  such  a  device 
could  be  sent  out  and  steered  so  as  to  be  submerged  when  it 
neared  the  steel  nets  and  to  bore  its  way  through  them,  and  then 
to  rise  again;  also  at  this  juncture  the  observation  officer  on 
the  war-vessel,  looking  through  his  night  glasses,  could  press  the 
proper  electric  control  button  and  cause  one  or  more  torpedoes 
to  be  discharged  at  an  enemy  war-vessel  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  report  from  Home,  and  which  now  forms  a  part  of 
Italian  naval  history." 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Secor  concludes,  the  sea-tank  would  ap- 
pear to  be  invulnerable  against  harbor  nets  and  the  like,  and 
when  designed  to  carry  a  crew  and  equipped  with  underwater 
search-lights,  should  prove  effective  in  clearing  out  mine-tields. 
particularly  such  mine-infested  waters  as  those  leading  up  to  tin 
great  German  naval  base  at  Helgoland.      He  goes  on: 

"This  maneuver  by  the  Italian  sea-tanks  in  their  attack  on 
Pola  may  seem  all  the  more  practical  and  possible  to  the  layman 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  entire  Gulf  of  Venice  is  very 
shallow — about  120  feet  at  greatest  depth — and  such  an  under- 
water lighting  monster  might  crawl  even  along  the  bed  of  the 
Gulf  of  Venice  and  tackle  the  steel  nets  and  mines  protecting 
Pola,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  gigantic  turtle  would 
crawl  along  the  bed  of  a  lake.  In  fact,  some  engineers  venture 
the  opinion  that  with  the  proper  design  of  the  moving  cater- 
pillar belts  and  barbs  the  tank  could  be  made  self-propelling 
in  the  same  manner  as  just  mentioned. 

"It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  Italian  sea-tank  a- 
now  used  is  litted  with  powerful  propellers  the  same  as  the 
submarine,  and  also  that  it  has  a  suitable  rudder  for  t In  purpOft 
of  steering  it.  To  prevent  the  cable  from  becoming  fouled  in 
the  propeller  blades,  the  latter  are  encased  insubstantial  steel 
cages.  The  pilot  light  or  lights  are  provided  with  shields  at  the 
front,  so  as  to  throw  intermittent  signal  Bashes  stcrnward.  and 
by  arranging  this  on  a  belesoopic  mast  the  officer  in  charge  can. 
by  simply  pressing  the  proper  button,  cause  them  to  rise  ten  to 
fifteen  feel  above  the  back  of  the  sea-tank  while  it  is  progressing 
through    the    water    near    its   objective.       When    the    tanL    had 
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progressed  sufficiently  near  the  net  or  other  obstruction  it  is  to 
burrow  through,  the  proper  electrical  impulses  are  sent  over  the 
electrical  control  cable,  which  starts  up  the  water-ballast  tank 
motor,  and  by  filling  the  tanks  the  craft  is  caused  to  submerge. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  and  one  which  has  been  used  heretofore 
to  provide  a  suitable  electrical  position-indicating  arrangement, 
whereby  it  becomes  possible  to  know  at  any  instant  the  direc- 
tion and  location  of  the  sea-tank  while  it  is  submerged.  By 
means  of  a  sensitive  microphone  installed  in  the  vessel,  it  would 
be  possible  to  ascertain  when  the  tank  had  chewed  its  way 
through  the  enemy  nets,  and  it  could  then  be  caused  to  approach 
the  surface  again  if  so  desired.  It  is  not.  however,  imperative 
that  the  vessel  be  made  to  come  to  the  surface  so  as  to  show 
the  signal  light,  for  by  means  of  the  position-indicating  apparatus 
just  described  its  exact  position  at  any  moment  could  be  known 
and  torpedoes  discharged  from  it  at  an  enemy  war-vessel  swinging 
at  anchor  within  the  netted  area." 


FLARE  FOR  AVIATORS— An  airplane  flare  with  a  brilliancy 
equaling  that  of  400,000  candles  is  reported  by  a  writer  in  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York,  August  22).     Says  this  paper: 

"When  hanging  from  its  parachute  over  a  German  munition- 
plant  it  lights  up  an  area  so  brightly  that  an  airman  thousands 
of  feet  in  the  air  can  select  any  building  he  is  directed  to  make 
a  target  for  his  aerial  bomb.  Having  reached  the  particular 
district  sought;  he  must  locale  the  particular  object  of  his  at- 
tack from  his  position,  which  may  be  5,000  or  10,000  feet  or 
even  higher,  above  the  earth.  Equipped  with  the  airplane  Hare, 
the  aviator  pulls  a  fever  and  releases  it.  As  it  drops  the  resis- 
tance offered  by  the  air  sets  the  fuse  mechanism  in  operation. 
The  result  is  the  emission  of  a  powerful  light  of  from  300,000  to 
400,000  candle-power,  -which  completely  illuminates  the  terrane 
below.  The  amount  of  light  given  is  equal  to  that  of  a  battery 
of  from  150  to  17")  street  arc  lamps  or  of  from  15,000  to  17,500 
ordinary  incandescent-lamp  bulbs  such  as  are  used  in  the  home. 
As  soon  as  the  flare  sets  into  operation  a  huge  parachute  made  of 
thi  best  quality  of  silk  opens  and  holds  the  brilliant  light  in 
suspension  in  the  air  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  aviator 


to  select  his  objective  or  target.  Having  located  the  factory, 
railroad  depot,  ammunition-dump,  hangar,  munition-plant,  or 
whatever  the  target  may  be,  the  aviator  drops  the  bomb  and 
proceeds  on  his  way.  An  idea  o!  the  effective  light  thrown  on 
the  ground  by  this  flare  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  when 
suspended  at  a  height  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  it  will  clearly 
light  a  circular  area  one  and  one-half  miles  in  diameter.-' 


THE   COW  IN   THE   CUPBOARD 

THIS  EXPRESSIVE  PHRASE  is  coined  by  the  French 
as  a  popular  name  for  dried  milk — a  product  not  yet 
popular  in  this  countr\\  That  it  offers  us  a  present 
solution  of  one  phase  of  the  food  problem,  and  also  an  "oppor- 
tunity to  stabilize  the  milk  industry,"  is  the  editorial  opinion 
of  American  Medicine  (New  York).  The  medical  profession, 
this  paper  thinks,  has  already  accomplished  a  great  task 
in  creating  the  "certified-milk"  industry.  But  there  is  not 
enough,  and  can  never  be  enough,  certified  milk  to  supply 
everybody,  and  it  is  beyond  the. means  of  those  who  need  it 
most.  Shall  these  be  obliged  to  use  an  unsanitary  product/ 
Dried  milk  is  the  solution,  the  writer  is  sure — the  production  of 
milk-powders  "from  skimmed  or  whole  milk,  that,  to  begin  with, 
was  fresh  and  clean."  Dried  milk  of  this  kind  is,  he  says, 
"potable,  cheap,  palatable,  bacterially  pure,  easily  transported, 
and  without   decreased  digestibility."     He  goes  on: 

"Recognition  of  the  inherent  advantages  of  milk  in  the  dietary 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  safeguarding  it  in  every  way  so 
that  milk  and  milk  products,  butter  and  cheese,  may  not  suffer 
a  marked  decrease  lest  the  nutrition  of  the  growing  generation 
be  handicapped.  The  growing  need  for  exportation  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  dairy  busini 

"For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  vitality  and  resistance  of 
children,  through  raising  the  nutrition  of  their  bodies,  the  most 
significant  food-factor  is  found  in  the  milk-contained  vitaminea. 
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Butter,  cheese,  whey,  skim-milk,  buttermilk,  milk-powders, 
evaporated  milk,  condensed-milks,  probably  present  the  most 
serious  food  problem  this  nation  faces  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  health. 

"It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  conditions  in  Russia,  where 
there  is  practically  no  milk  available  for  children  over  three 
years  of  age.  Americans  can  not  grasp  the  fatal  results  that 
have  attended  the  slaughter  of  milch  cows  in  Belgium,  France, 
and  other  warring  countries  for  the  sake  of  securing  meat  for 
military  purposes.  If,  however,  the  United  States  is  to  avoid 
recognized  dangers  to  juvenile  health,  and  the  race  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded from  physical  deterioration,  the  milk  problem  must 
receive  far  more  consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it  up  to 
the  present  time. 

"Every  community  is  in  a  sense  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  its  own  youth.  Some  measures  are  required  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  country  to  enable  families  with  children  to  secure 
a  l  least  a  quart  of  milk  per  day  per  child  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  a  pint  of  milk  per  day  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  six  years.  The  daily  per  capita  consumption  of  milk, 
according  to  United  States  Food  Administration,  is  only  0.65 
pint,  and  this  proportion  is  steadily  decreasing  as  the  price  of 
milk  rises. 

"  A  program  that  will  check  this  developing  evil  is  impera- 
tive. The  use  of  milk  in  a  community  is  an  index  of  its  knowl- 
edge of  nutritive  values.  The  general  health  and  welfare  of 
a  nation  may  be  roughly "  judged  by  its  daily  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk. 

"The  influence  of  the  medical  profession  has  been  thrown  on 
the  side  of  safe  milk  as  represented  by  certified  milk.  The 
entire  certified  milk  movement,  originating  through  the  enthu- 
siastic efforts  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Coit,  has  been  responsible  for  fostering 
milk  sanitation.  Certified  milk,  however,  is  not  produced  in 
large  quantities,  nor  is  its  price  adjusted  to  the  financial  ability 
of  those  whose  children  need  it  most.  The  National  Committee 
on  Milk  Standards,  composed  mainly  of  physicians,  health 
officers,  and  sanitarians,  has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  reasonable  chemical  and  bacteriologic  standards, 
without  stressing  the  positive  health-values  of  milk  consumption. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  profession  must  give  the  weight 
of  its  authority  to  the  nutritive  qualities  of  milk,  while  at  the 
same  time  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  its  sanitary  condi- 
tion. Physicians  should  be  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to 
conserve  the  milk-supply  of  the  nation,  as  they  are  best  able  to 
attest  its  health-giving  qualities,  and  the  dangers  which  must 
accrue  to  the  general  public  if  children  are  to  be  deprived  of  their 
one  complete  and  indispensable  food — milk." 


HANDLING   SHIPS   ON   TRAIN   SCHEDULES 

THE  REMARKABLE  SPEED  and  efficiency  with  which 
marine  transportation  is  now  being  handled  is  described 
in  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore,  Md.,  August 
15)  by  a  special  correspondent.  The  dispatch  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  France  and  the  speedy  trips  of  our  vessels  bearing 
articles  of  commerce  to  and  from  foreign  countries  justify  us  in 
saying,  he  asserts,  that  shipping  is  now  being  managed  with  a 
grade  of  precision  hitherto  attached  only  to  the  movements  of 
railroad  trains.  Requirements  now  call  for  the  landing  in 
France  daily  of  six  to  seven  million  pounds  of  supplies,  and  this 
daily  transport  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  a  few  months. 
The  features  that  are  contributing  to  this  result  are,  according 
to  the  correspondent,  the  efficient  and  businesslike  management 
of  our  fleel  of  ships  and  the  improvements  in  dock  and  railroad 
facilities  which  American  engineers  have  effected  at  the  French 
ports.  Owing  to  these,  and  despite  the  necessity  of  convoying 
ships,  trips  are  now  being  made  by  the  vessels  under  the  Shipping 
Hoard  and  the  War  Department  which  would  have  been  deemed 
impossible  in  times  of  peace:     We  read: 

'"It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  almost  two  months  were  con- 
uiiied  by  ships  making  the  round  trip  to  France.  At  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  there  were  delays  in  obtaining  the  cargoes, 
and  on  the  other  side  even  longer  periods  were  spent  waiting  for 
the  freight  to  be  removed  and  disbursed  along  the  heavilv  bur- 
dened railroad-lines. 

"Under  the  system  now  operating  some  of  the  larger  ships  are 
back  in  their  hiune  porta  for  a  new  load  within  three  weeks  of  the 
lime    they    Left    tor   overseas.      It   is  ships  such  as   the  Jueticia 


that  are  accomplishing  these  record  feats,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
German  submarines  to  sink  them  are  well  founded  upon  the 
realization  that  they  serve  as  weapons  in  the  battle  against 
Prussianism  whose  effectiveness  is  comparable  to  the  greatesl 
battle-ships 

"Production  in  the  shipyards  has  been  speeded  up  until  during 
July  123  ships  were  launched  in  the  American  shipyards,  a  total 
greater  than  during  any  single  year  in  the  past,  and  the  operation 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  on  South- American 
routes,  is  given  a  new  impetus.  Two  ships  are  now  doing  the 
work  of  three  under  the  rapid  'turn-around'  which  has  been 
found  so  effective  in  the  transatlantic,  traffic. 

"In  prewar  days  the  ships  in  the  coal-carrying  trade  from 
Norfolk  or  Baltimore  to  Boston  usually  made  two  round  trips 
per  month.  With  the  urgent  need  for  coal  being  transported  to 
New  England  a  new  pace  of  four  trips  each  month  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  one  vessel  has  established  a  record  of  five  and  one- 
half  days  for  the  journey. 

"In  the  oil  trade  from  Tampico  to  Galveston  tankers  are  now 
making  the  round  trip  in  eleven  days,  sometimes  even  a  week.  To 
Yucatan  for  cargoes  of  sisal  the  average  is  only  two  weeks,  while 
the  fruit  steamers  between  the  Gulf  ports  and  Central  America 
now  take  three  weeks,  where  formerly  six  were  consumed. 

"The  Shipping  Board  has  made  especial  endeavors  to  provide 
sufficient  ships  to  the  nitrate-carrying  trade.  .  .  .  The  conveyance 
of  Chilean  nitrates,  which  are  now  almost  wholly  being  delivered 
to  the  United  States,  is  being  expedited  by  the  board,  which  has 
placed  two  of  the  largest  merchantmen  recently  delivered  by 
the  Cramp  yard  as  the  nucleus  of  the  nitrate  trade.  On  her 
maiden  voyage  last  month  one  of  these  ships  established  a  record 
of  eighteen  days  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso,  while  her  sister 
ship  is  making  the  round  trip  in  fifty-seven  days.  Another  ship 
in  the  nitrate  trade  performed  the  same  voyage  in  forty-four 
days,  even  transporting  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Norfolk  to  the  Canal 
Zone  on  her  outward-bound  trip.  And  yet  before  efficiency  was 
brought  into  the  management  of  shipping  a  vessel  making  four 
voyages  a  year  between  New  York  and  Chile  was  considered  as 
rendering  good  service. 

"Manganese  from  Brazil,  wool  from  Argentina,  sugar  from 
Cuba,  and  all  the  other  essentials  that  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  war-program  are  being  brought  into  the  United  States 
with  unprecedented  swiftness,  while  the  speed  has  now  extended 
to  the  ships  engaged  in  the  transpacific  trade,  where  the  long 
voyages  are  being  materially  cut  down  in  time." 

This  increased  efficiency  will  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  after 
the  war,  we  are  assured.  Last  year  American  exports  amounted 
to  more  than  $6,000,000,000  and  imports  to  :>'_\6:>9,000,00(J. 
The  character  of  the  goods  may  change,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  wall  be  any  falling  off  in  quantity.  Instead, 
there  will  be  a  world-wide  revival  of  trade,  carried  in  the  main 
by  our  Meet  of  ships,  with  business  methods  of  operating  them  so 
that  the  benefit  of  the  full  tonnage  capacity  will  be  obtained. 
We  read  in  conclusion: 

"Exclusive  of  the  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
there  are  now  more  than  1,500  ships  under  the  control  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  operated  with  the  precision  of  railroad-cars 
under  the  direction  of  the  train-dispatcher.  Through  this 
agency,  which  not  only  sees  that  ships  are  built,  but  overlooks 
them  after  they  are  on  the  sea,  there  is  kept  a  close  account  of 
all  tonnage  needs  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  clearing-house  through 
which  all  ocean  traffic  is  allocated,  and  in  order  that  the  board 
may  be  constantly  advised  as  to  the  facilities  at  its  command, 
a  system  of  tracing  ships  has  been  evolved  which  keeps  officials 
advised  of  every  movement  of  its  vessels.  With  the  boats  und<  r 
its  control  and  the  various  others  scattered  around  the  globe 
in  trade  with  the  Allies  or  their  colonies,  the  Shipping  Hoard  i^ 
now  keeping  in  touch  with  approximately  7, (KM)  ships,  or  aboul 
one-quarter  of  all  the  merchant  ships  in  the  world.  Charts  arc 
maintained  on  ships  showing  the  w  ork  to  w  hich  t  hey  are  adapted, 
(he  manner  in  which  they  are  performing  their  task,  and  their 
whereabouts,  so  that  plans  for  the  future  use  of  the  fleet  can  !>,• 
made  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Other  charts  show  the 
records  of  individual  ports,  of  the  use  of  ships  in  the  essential 
trades,  and  other  figures  necessary  in  the  wide-spread  supervision 

of  the  Shipping  Hoard  over  the  merchant   fleets. 

"Through  the  commodity  charts  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  record 
before  the  Shipping  Board  of  the  supplies  imported,  and  as  fast 
as  a  surplus  of  any  article  is  obtained  ships  can  be  withdrawn  from 
that   trade  and  turned  bo  transporting  commodities  which  are 

short." 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,*1  [few   7ork. 

HOW   THE  GERMANS    HIDE   TROOP  MOVEMENTS.      A    SWARMING    ROAD   CAMOUFLAGED   TO   LOOK   DESERTED. 


CAMOUFLAGED   ROADS 

THE  ART  OP"  CAMOUFLAGE  usually  strives  to  make 
some  familiar  object  resemble  something  else,  trans- 
forming a  machine-gun  nest  into  a  harmless  clump  of 
bushes  or  a  row  of  barracks  into  a  rocky  ridge.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  road  the  same  goal  may  be  reached  by  contriving  that  it 
-•hall  still  look  like  a  road — but  like  a  deserted  one,  whereas  it 
may  be  really  swarming  with  troops.  This  is  brought  about  by 
covering  the  road  with  painted  canvas  like  a  tent,  under  whose 
cover  the  operations  of  Avar  go  on  unseen  by  the  enemy.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that  concealment  on  such  a  huge  scale 
could  be  successful;  yet  we  are  assured  by  the  writer  of  a  leading 
article  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  August  17)  that 
it  has  actually  been  done.  Surprize,  he  notes,  is  still  a  pre- 
dominant weapon  of  war,  as  it  has  always  been,  and  conceal- 
ment is  its  most  necessary  element. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  surprize  in  modern 
military  operations  is  the  bringing  up  of  large  masses  of  troops 
and  guns  and  supplies  without  the  knowdedge  of  the  enemy. 
Von  Hutier  .  .  .  lays  great  stress  on  secrecy.  He  places  his 
principal  armies  as  far  as  sixty  miles  behind  tin-  front  lines 
until  the  very  eve  of  the  battle,  when  they  are  brought  up  by 
forced  marches  at  night.  During  the  day  the  troops  are  con- 
cealed in  villages  and  in  woods;  in  fact,  wherever  ample  cover- 
ing can  be  found  for  the  purpose.  Enemy  airmen  flying  far 
into  German-held  hind  discover  no  signs  of  extensive  troop 
movements.  When  the  battle  opens  the  enemy,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  British  during  March  and  the  French  during  May. 
are  taken  by  surprize,  not  so  much  as  regards  the  date  set  for 
the  battle,  but    largely  with   respect  to   tin?   numbers  of  troops 

involved. 

"Rumors  have  come  back  from  France  telling  of  the  mar- 
velous camouflaged  roads  employed  by  the  Germans  during 
their  last  ill-fated  offensive  in  the  Marne  salient.  These  roads, 
|1  is  said,  are  important,  but  not  necessarily  the  mam,  arteries  of 
travel  for  troops  and  supplies,  and  are  covered  over  with  mile 
after  mile  of  canvas  painted  to  represent  the  original  road. 
Thus  to  an  airman  flying  at  thousands  of  feel  altitude  such  as 
lie  must  do  in  order  to  keep  a  respectable  distance  between  him- 
self and  the  enemy  anti-aircraft  guns,  the  camouflaged  road 
appears  absolutely  deserted,  while  all  the  while  thousands  of 
troops,  batteries  of  artillery,  and  supply  camions  may  be  moving 
along  steadily  toward  the  battle-front.  The  road  can  be  readily 
•  .nnouflaged  in   this  manner,  albeit    the  amount  of  canvas  re- 


quired is  considerable  and  the  work  of  erection  quite  extensive. 
Still,  the  value  of  a  camouflaged  road  can  not  be  overestimated, 
and  it  is  obvious  thai  no  commander  would  hesitate  to  employ 
his  camouflage  corps  in  such  a  way. 

"It  is  said  of  the  British  camoufleurs  that  during  the  prep- 
arations for  the  great  battle  of  the  Somme,  in  1916,  they  con- 
structed a  similar  road.  The  occasional  German  airman  over 
the  Brilish  back  areas  perceived  little  activity  on  the  ground. 
The  most  important  road,  to  be  sure,  was  deserted  except  for 
an  occasional  cart,  a  few  soldiers,  and  a  fake  gun  or  two.  But 
all  the  while  Brilish  Tommies  were  pouring  to  the  battle-front, 
with  their  guns  and  supplies,  under  the  camouflage  canvas. 
So  taut  and  so  well  supported  was  the  canvas  thai  il  was  possible 
to  send  light  traffic  along  the  camouflage  canvas,  thus  leading  th^ 
Germans  to  believe  that  the  road  was  genuine,  so  the  rumors  go. 

"Camouflage  appears  to  be  without  limit  in  this  war.  V 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
entire  armies  will  move  forward  without  a  single  man,  gun,  or 
supply-truck  in  sight." 


OUR  MUNITIONS  OUTPUT— While  most  of  us  are  beginning 
to  realize,  says  the  Washington  editor  of  The  American  Machinu 
(New  York,  August  <S),  that  we  are  at  war,  there  are  a  few  not 
closely  in  touch  with  the  production  of  munitions  of  variou" 
kinds  who  do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  this  work  is  hpinc 
earned  on.      lie  goes  on: 

"In  many  ways  it  is  little  less  than  marvelous  to  note;  th> 
progress  we  have  made  during  the  past  year.  At  the  present 
time  our  daily  average  output  of  cartridges  for  rifles,  machine 
guns,  pistols,  and  revolvers  is  about  1  .">,(HM).(M_)0,  altho  nearh 
double  this  number  has  been  inspected  and  accepted  in  a  single 
day.  Rifle  production  is  averaging  something  over  54,000  a 
week,  with  pistols  at  8,700  and  revolvers  at  6,100.  Machine- 
gun  production  for  the  same  time  was  a  little  over  2,000  light 
Brownings  and  almost  l.l(M)  heavy  Brownings.  The  total 
production  of  rifles  of  all  types  is  given  at  1,886,759,  which  doe^ 
not  include  600,000  Springfields  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Neither  does  it  include  thousands  of  complete  rifles  rep- 
resented by  spare  parts.  All  previous  records  for  inspection 
and  acceptance  of  rifles  were  broken  recently  when  at  one  plant 
in  a  single  day  7,000  rifles  were  turned  oxer  to  the  Government. 
These  numbers  are  beginning  to  be  very  encouraging,  and  it  i- 
also  interesting  to  note  that  great  secrecy  seems  to  have  given 
way  to  an  intelligent  dissemination  of  the  general  facts  in  w*""u 
we  are  all  interested." 


SEEING   THE   WAR   HUMOROUSLY 


BAIRNSFATHER  IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  WORD  on  two 
continents.  We  know  his  "Old  Bill"  and  "Alf,"  after 
watching  them  in  countless  predicaments.  It  is  star- 
tling, perhaps,  to  read  that  Bairnsfather's  French  brother  in 
art  is  Poulbot,  whose  children  continually  play  at  war  and 
sometimes    outdo   the   exploits   of   their   elders.     Other   artists 


POULBOT, 

Historian  and  poet  of  the  "burrowing  child-humanity  of  the 
faubourys,  who  veils  the  background  of  tragedy." 


"-rasping  the  full  horror-of  this  overwhelming  world-calamity." 
have  "delineated  the  facts  with  pitiless  realism"  and  have  added 
"a  vast  store  to  I  lie  colossal  mass  of  evidence  that  brands,  and 
will  forever  brand,  the  Huns  for  the  monsters  they  are."  But, 
says  Warren  YVilmer  Brown,  it  has  "remained  for  Bairnsfather 
and  Poulbot  to  bring  by  means  of  their  drawings  a  burst  of  real 
sunshine  to  a  world  darkened  by  the  ominous  clotids  of  sorrow 
and  despair."  Mr.  Brown,  of  course,  disclaims  seeing  any  real 
basis  of  comparison  between  "works  that  are  as  utterly  dissimilar 
in  method  and  in  subject  as  the  productions  of  these  two  men." 
What,  writing  in  The  International  Studio,he  claims  to  see  is  a 
•remote  spiritual  kinship  between  them  by  virtue  of  their  irre- 
sistible sense  of  humor  and  their  gift-  of  light,  witty  expression." 
As  we  showed  lasl  week  by  specific  instances  in  an  article  in  the 
department  of  Religion  and  Social  Service — 

"It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  speculate  upon  the  fate  of  the  little 
children  of  those  sections  of  the  war-zone  that  for  four  years  ha\  e 
endured  the  brunt  of  the  titanic  conflict.  It  takes  nO  unusually 
active  imagination  to  realize  the  boundless  extent  of  their  suf- 
fering, to  picture  them  being  driven  from  their  homes  or  forced 
to  witness  the  murder  of  (heir  parents,  ruthlessly  slain  before 
their  very  eyes.  No  rare  gifl  of  fancy  is  needed  to  see  them 
fleeing  !>..    hundreds,  no,   by  thousands,  they  know  not  whither, 


neglected,  tortured,  starved.  The  vision  of  this  woful  legion 
sweeps  on  endlessly,  and  as  it  passes  there  arises  an  appalling 
unison  of  sobs  and  moans,  broken  by  shrieks  that  tell  of  the 
bayonet's  thrust  or  of  those  more  awful  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
cruciflers  of  innocence.  We  know  by  incontrovertible  testi- 
mony that  these  things  are.  And  yet,  mercifully,  we  know,  too, 
that  despite  all  the  pain  and  grief  that  may  be  laden  upon  the 
heart  of  childhood,  its  buoyancy,  its  blessed  forgetfulness,  its 
merriment,  must  inevitably  flash  out  again  and  again. 

"It  is  just  this  flash  that  illumines  Poulbot's  drawings.  He 
has  disregarded  the  dreadftil  horrors  the  war  has  made  so  cus- 
tomary to  the  children  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  has  infused 
into  his  work  a  degree  of  light-heartedness  and  fun  that  gives 
it  enduring  charm.  Does  not  the  civilized  world  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  this?  It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  those  who 
look  back  of  surface  manifestations,  there  is  a  sinister  suggestion 
in  these  drawings,  as  there  must  be  in  every  effective  comment 
on  the  war,  for  the  background  of  tragedy  may  only  be  veiled, 
not  hidden.  But  that  is  purely  an  inferential  quality  and  one, 
moreover,  that  is  devoid  of  the  slightest  morbidity.  The  fact 
that  it  is  present,  indeed,  really  makes  the  humor  the  braver,  the 
more  trenchant." 

Poulbot's  work,  like  all  good  art,  so  we  are  reminded,  is  signif- 
icant of  many  things  other  than  that  for  which  it  stands. 

"It  is  extremely  sophisticated  and  at  the  same  time  naive, 
and  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  portrays  juvenile 
type  and  its  characteristics  give  it  immediate  appeal. 

"Only  a  man  possessing  abundant  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
childhood,  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  its  instincts — and  a 
Frenchman  at  that — could  handle  these  subjects  the  way  Poul- 
bot does.  Every  one  of  his  works  discloses  this  understanding, 
this  insight,  and  for  that  reason  they  take  on  new  interest  from 
a  psychological  standpoint. 

"The  characterizations  in  all  of  the  drawings  are  masterfully 
portrayed,  and  they  are  all  the  more  effective  because  of  the 
simplicity,  the  directness  of  the  process.  The  same  childish 
types  appear  frequently  under  different  circumstances  and  in 
different  surroundings,  yet  nevertheless  they  have  plenteous 
variety.  In  no  more  conclusive  manner  does  the  artist  demon- 
strate his  comprehensive  powers  than  in  emphasizing  the  imita- 
tive faculty  that  is  so  strongly  developed  in  all  children.  In 
practically  every  one  of  these  cartoons,  the  youngsters  are  seen 
devoting  themselves  to  games  that  reflect  the  fearful  business  t  ha  t 
has  been  Avaged  about  them  for  so  long.  Here,  a  group  of  tots 
are  posing  as  invaders  or  are  about  to  engage  in  battle.  There, 
a  dozen  or  so  are  assuming  the  roles  of  surgeons  and  nurses  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  are  pretending  to  dispose  of  the  fate  of  prisoner^. 

"It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  some  of  the  drawings  which  is  the 
more  impressive  factor — humor  or  pathos.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  one  with  the  caption,  'II  aura  bouffi  du  Boche.1  The  idea 
itself  is  delightfully  funny,  but  note  the  expression  of  the  two 
tiny  girls,  the  pitiful  devastation  of  the  landscape!  .  .  .  Sheer 
comedy  is  frequently  encountered,  two  notable  examples  being 
the  cartoon  showing  the  Boche  regimenl  that  has  surrendered  to 
two  urchins  manning  a  formidable  stove-pipe  mounted  to  look 
like  a  cannon,  and  that  masterpiece  of  sly  hunor  which  any  one 
else  would  have  made1  essentially  vulgar,  'Sale  Belgique! 
.  .  .  Voila  encore  qu'il  plait.'  A  German  sentinel  stands  inside 
his  box  cursing  the  rains  of  Flanders  and  extending  his  hand  to 
see  if  the  rain  has  ceased.  Apparently  it  has,  but  the  deception 
is  maintained  by  an  urchin  who  has  climbed  on  to  the  roof  and  is 
spitting  into  the  open  hand  with  every  show  of  delight  and 
efficiency. 

"Returning  again  to  the  serious  import  of  these  works,  il  is 
possible  to  invest  them  with  inspiring  symbolic  attributes. 

"Is  not  the  indomitable  spirit  that  vitalizes  them,  the  persis- 
tent optimism,  the  sublime  determination  to  make  the  best  of 
conditions- is  it  not  this  spirit  that  apotheosizes  France,  puts 
her  uppermost  in  our  love  and  veneration,  which  makes  her 
national  morale  blaze  like  a  steady,  unquenchable  beacon  for  our 
own  beloved  country  and  for  her  other  Alii. 

Turning  to  a   French  source,  we  see  that   with  his  habitual 
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dexterous  phrase,  Henri  Lavedan,  of  tho  French  Academy ,  relates 
in  Lex  A  Uriahs  (Paris)  how  Poulbot  came  to  people  the  garden 
of  his  dreams  with  the  tatterdemalions  of  the  Butte  of  Monl- 
martre.     He  calls  it  Poulbot's  "vocation." 

"There  is  ao  n 1  for  me  to  tell  you  of  this  exquisite  artist, 

whose  work  you  know  so  well.  Even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
France  the  simple  and  witty  spirit  of  his  pencil  has  come  into 
high  favor,  while  here  at  home  we  have  for  years  idolized,  with  a 
tender  and  happy  kind  of  indulgence,  the  hoys  and  girls  of 
Montmartre,  adopted  by  him  heart  and  soul.  They  are  famous 
on  the  printed  page  and  made  actually  his  own  by  the  humorous 
and  kindly  magic  of  his  talent. 

"  You  know  them  well,  always  with  a,  button  undone  some- 
where, leaving  part  of  their  little  frames  exposed  to  whatever 
wind  may  he,  their  hair  combed  as  with  a  rake,  their  stockings 
half  falling  down,  and  their  knickerbockers  held  up  as  often  as 
not  by  hits  of  string.  Wi^r^  and  there  they  wander  up  hill  and 
down  in  Montmartre  as  so  many  marmosets  of  stairways  and 
alleyways,  playing  their  games  according  to  the  season 

"In  art  they  belonged  to  nobody  and  nobody  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  them  until  one  day  somewhere  in  twilight -land  of  day- 
dreams Poulbot  heard  voices.  At  once  he  recognized  the  tones 
of  Bastien-Lepage  and  of  Marie  Rashkirtcheff,  who  spoke  to 
him  thus:  'Why  don't  you  get  hold  of  these  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  gutter?  Make  haste  or  some  one  will  choose 
them  before  you  do.  We  came  very  near  taking  them  when  we 
used  to  wander  and  dream  in  silence  along  the  street  walls.  .  .  . 
You  have  no  idea  how  charming  they  are  and  how  much  they 
offer  as  subjects.' 

"Poulbot  understood  at  once,  nor  did  he  ask  them  to  repeat 
their  words,  because  he  knows  that  the  dead  do  not  like  to  say 
the  same  thing  twice.  The  result  is  that  he  has  assured  for  him- 
self the  brilliant  post  of  historian  and  poet  of  the  burrowing 
child-humanity  of  the  faubourgs." 
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FRANCE    AND   GERMANY  IN    LITTLE. 

A  design  made  by  Poulbot  for  a  dramatic  sketch   which  be  wrote 
along  with  Paul  Gsell  and  published  in  Les  Annates. 


The  mental  tension  created  by  the  war  is  making  itself  fell 
far  beyond  the  regions  of  battle,  and  ihe  happy  play  of  a  humor- 
ous spirit  over  situations  of  tragic  significance  is  something  for 
which  to  he  deeply  thankful.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 
"Aside  from  the  wit  and  pertinence  of  Poulbot's  message,  his 
use  of  black  on  a  white  page  is  in  the  highest  degree  adroit  and 
effective.  So  much  assimilated  knowledge  has  gone  to  the 
making  of  those  apparently  simple  and  spontaneous  drawings 
that,  they  would  serve  as  models  of  design." 


CHESTERTON   ON   THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

INHERE  IS  A  FALLAC1  about  the  Fourth  of  July  that 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  aims  to  banish  from  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.  And  that  is  thai  England  was  our 
teacher  in  the  matter  of  democracy.  Mr.  Churchill  in  his 
Fourth  of  July  speech  seems  to  have  said  thai  the  Declaration  of 
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Courtesy  ->f  Lieutenant  K.   A.  Shaw,  Canadian  Army. 

,  PATHOS   AND    HUMOR. 

■■  //  aura  bouffe  <lu  Boche  "  ("Ho  must  have  eaten  a  Boche  "  .  <>'  8?rves 
one  mite,  noting  the  dead  crow. 

Independence  harks  back  to  Magna  Carta,  and  that  "American 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  express  their  attach- 
ment to  the  British  Constitution."  To  this  Mr.  Chesterton 
retorts  that  English  politicians  "repeat  the  word  Democracy 
when  they  might  just  as  well  say  Deuteronomy  or  Demonology." 
The  Democracy  of  Burke  and  Hampden,  of  English  Whigs  and 
Magna  Carta  barons,  may  have  found  some  echo  in  Washington; 
but  the  brand  displayed  by  .Jefferson  is  founded  on  the  Contra' 
Social.  Mr.  Chesterton,  writing  in  his  own  paper,  The  Nev 
Witness  (London),  is  not  tender  on  this  particular  mental  ph:)-- 
of  English  politicians,  asking, 

"But  what  do  our  politicians  know  about  the  Con/rot  Social1 
What  do  they  know,  for  thai  matter,  about  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:'  The  words,  even  if  they  have  read  them. 
probably  convey  about  as  Touch  to  the  politicians  who  ruk5 
England  as  they  would  to  the  politicians  who  lost  America. 
They  would  have  been  almosl  as  likely  to  inspire  King  George 
as  Mr.  George;  and  would  have  been  rather  clearer  to  Lord 
North  than  to  Lord  Northcliffe. 

"Now  all  this  is  very  unfortunate:  because  it  spoils  the  real 
good  in  an  alliance  between  two  great  nations.  The  true  ad- 
vantage would  lie  in  their  learning  from  each  other's  difference:?; 
not  in  their  professing  to  be  precisely  the  same.  This  method 
simply  amounts  to  our  telling  the  American  he  is  a  very  fine 
fellow  because  he  is  really  an  Englishman.  His  institutions  are 
only  good  because  they  are  our  institutions;  and  our  institutions, 
therefore,  have  not  much  to  learn  from  his.  This  is  exactly  as 
if  an  American  only  admired  Lincoln  Cathedral  because,  if  it 
were  a  little  taller,  il  might  do  for  a  sky-scraper  in  New  York. 
He  would  hardly  learn  much  about  Gothic  architecture;  and  wp 
shall  not  learn  much  about  Jeffersonian  democracy.  The  whole 
plain  point  of  Jefferson  was  that  he  did  exactly  what  Burke. 
equally  plainly,  refused  to  do.  He  went  hack  to  first  prin- 
ciples, and  founded  his  politics  on  the  nature  of  man  and,  for 
that  matter,  on  the  nature  of  God.  The  latter  point  is  far  foo 
little  noted  in  connection  with  the  republican  theorists  of  fhe 

eighteenth  century.      The  existence  of  God   was  :i-  necessary  to 
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Robespierre  as  his  non-existence  was  necessary  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  Now  this  abstract  idealism  may  have  been  excessive  in 
America  as  in  France.  But  it  most  certainly  was  never  excessive 
in  England;  and  it  most,  certainly  did  not  come  from  England. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  it  was,  on  the  whole,  true  will  naturally 
desire  it  to  come  to  England;  where  there  has  never  been  enough 
of  it.  The  present  alliance  with  America,  like  the  present 
alliance  with  France,  is  a  very  real  opportunity  for  permitting 
it  to  come  to  England;  but  speeches  like  Mr.  Churchill's  do  not 
permit  it  to  come.  So  long  as  we  go  on  pretending  that  we 
taught  democracy  to  the  Americans,  we  can  not  be  expected  to 
learn  it  from  them." 

Mr.  Chesterton  sees  indeed  that  there  really  are  things  that 
America  might  learn  from  England;  such  things  as  he  sym- 
bolizes under  the  figure  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.     He  goes  on: 

"There  is  even  a  certain  historic  type  of  liberty  to  be  thus 
learned.  But  if  we  simply  use  the  word  'democracy'  as  a  dead 
sign   for  two    different   things,   we   create   mere  cross-purposes. 


SOMETIMES  AS  EASY  AS  THIS. 

lis  nous  prcnnent  pour  dcs  artilleurs."    "They  take  us  for  the  artillerymen,"  say  the  urchins 

One  of  Poulbot's  mischievous  caricatures. 


The-  Englishman  and  the  American  are  quite  as  much  at  cross- 
purposes  as  if  they  were  both  talking  about  'Lincoln,'  and  the 
Englishman  meant  the  great  cathedral  while  the  American 
meant  the  great  President.  By  the  time  that  one  of  them  was 
trying  to  imagine  a  man  with  a  west  front  and  the  other  was 
trying  to  imagine  a  church  with  a  chin-beard,'' they  would  have 
reached  something  like  the  world  of  wild  chimeras,  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  imagine  Edmund  Burke  as  a  democrat. 
And  the  fact  that  some  of  us,  including  myself,  happen  to  have 
a  great  admiration  for  Lincoln  in  both  senses  would  hardly 
lighten  the  tension  of  so  tangled  an  interview.  Unless  we  wish 
the  relations  of  tin;  two  Allies  to  remain  similarly  tangled,  we 
must  straighten  them  out  by  a  somewhat  clearer  comprehension 
of  what  was  really  the  contribution  of  America  and  what  the 
contribution  of  England.  No  one  disputes  that  England  did 
make  a  contribution  to  America;  nor  have  I  here  disputed  that 
she  may  well  make  further  contributions.  The  point  for  the 
moment  is  that  what  England  certainly  did  not  contribute  and 
what  America  certainly  did  contribute  was  the  creed  or  abstract 
dogma  of  democracy.  Hampden  and  the  men  who  invoked 
Magna  Carta  did  not  stand  for  this,  and  Would  have  been  very 
much  surprized  to  be  told  that  they  did.  They  stood,  broadly 
speaking,  for  the  very  tenable  tradition  that  a  squire  is  a  more 
natural  representative  of  the  nation  than,  a  king.  To  suggest 
that  Jefferson  meant  no  more  than  this  is  really  to  suggest  that 
Jefferson  meant  nothing;  certainly  nothing  worthy  of  the  greal 
schism  that  he  defended  and  defined.  For  this  sham  assimilation 
is  specially  unsuitable  to  the  very  nature  of  that  violent' breach 
which  our  orators  have  accepted  as  ultimately  beneficent.  They 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  penitent  pupils  who  are  really 
•.Had  thai  they  were  beaten.  But  what  is  the  use  of  their  being 
beaten  if  they  are  not  taught?  What  is  the  use  of  their  Losing  a 
continent  only  to  gain  a  creed  that  they  had  before'.'  The  truth 
is  that  they  did  not  bold  it  before,  and  do  not  hold  il  now,  and  if 
ever  it  enters  this  country  (as  I  hope  it  may)  it  will  enter  aristo- 
cratic England  exactly  as  it  entered  autocratic  France:  fair  as  the 
sun,  clear  as  the  moon,  but  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 


GERMANY   STRAFING   HER   STATUES 

GERMANY  IS  REPORTED  to  be  making  war  on.  her 
bronze  statues.  Everything  is  threatened  with  the 
melting-pot,  even  the  effigies  of  emperors  and  princes. 
One  sacrifice  is  said  to  be  giving  particular  delight,  and  that  is 
the  bronze  statue  of  Baron  Steuben,  the  distinguished  German 
general  of  the  American  Army  in  the  Revolution,  set  up  in  the 
Prussian  city  of  Potsdam.  It  was  the  return  favor  given  to  the 
municipality  in  1911  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
recognition  of  the  gift  by  Wilhelm's  Government  of  his  ancestor, 
Frederick  the  Great.  This  statue  now  struts  within  four  confined 
walls  instead  of  on  a  pedestal  in  front  of  the  War  Office  in 
Washington.  Potsdamers  resent  this  and  are  threatening  to 
strafe  von  Steuben.  "If  they  carry  out  their  destructive  project 
they  will  dishonor  Germany  rather  than  America,"  remarks  the 

New  York  Sun.  "Why  Germany 
should  object  to  a  tribute  to  a  Ger- 
man soldier  is  not  easy  to  perceive." 
The  Sun  makes  another  point: 

"Baron  Steuben  was  a  lover  of 
liberty,  a  fine  soldier,  and  a  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  Nothing  that  the 
Prussians  of  Potsdam  can  do  with  his 
statue  will  detract  one  jot  or  tittle  from 
the  honor  in  which  his  name  will 
always  be  held  in  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Germans  less  filled  with  the  virus 
of  PrussianisTn  take  the  Kaiser's  man- 
date as  a  hardship.     For  example: 

"Cologne  voices  its  remonstrance  in 
a  protest  that  the  experts  are  posse- 1 
'with  a  superstition  that  royal  monu- 
ments are  indispensable.'  It  objects 
to  the  destruction  of  three  statues  of 
Cologne's  local  heroes,  "while  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  bronze  princes  on  foot 
and  horseback  which  the  citiz.' 
would  miss  less  than  these  venerated  heroes.' 

"Cologne  is  the  'Cathedral  City  of  Germany,'  and  once  it 
boasted  of  being  the  center  of  Rhine  valley  art.  But  Cologne 
fails  in  true  sympathy  with  modern  German  sculpttire.  The 
Kaiser,  addressing  the  artists  of  Germany  at  the  completion  of 
Sieges  Allee,  Berlin,  adorned  with  thirty-two  statues  of  his 
Hohenzollern  ancestors,  declared  that  this  work  represented  the 
best  in  German  art  and  was  a  model  for  future  generations  of 
sculptors.  'I  myself,'  he  said,  "directed  the  execution  of  all 
these  masterpieces.'  The  Sieges  Alice,  according  to  impartial 
critics,  has  about  the  same  artistic  rank  as  the  statuary  row  alone 

the  Central  Park  Mall 

"But  is  there  a  German  town  where  statues  of  German  royalty 
do  not  predominate?  At  Cologne's  neighbor,  Coblenz,  Hohen- 
zollern bronzes  have  the  town  to  themselves,  with  statues  of 
princes,  a  bronze  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  and  several  effigi<  - 
the  Kaiser.  Nuremberg,  the  birthplace  of  Durer,  and  of  Hans 
Sachs,  and  of  John  Peter  Vischer  and  Adam  Kraft,  German'  - 
only  two  great  sculptors — they  lived  400  years  ago— has  memo- 
rials to  these  men,  whom  the  world  gladly  remembers.  Over- 
shadowing them,  tho,  are  bronzes,  hideous  as  they  are  massive, 
of  Wittlesbach  and  Hohenzollern  royalty,  whom  the  world  would 
willingly  forget. 

"Cologne's  neighbor  up  the  Rhine,  Dusseldorf,  is  peopled  with 
royal  effigies.  Dusseldorf  in  one  of  its  stages  boasted  of  a 
provincial  academy  of  art.  It  abandoned  art,  however,  for  the 
more  profitable  industry  of  mixing  mustard.  The  one  memorial 
to  the  town's  only  distinguished  citizen  is  a  board  over  the  door- 
way of  a  house  falling  into  decay;  the  board  bears  thi  scarcely 
legible  inscription,  Here  Heinrioh  Heine  was  born.'  The 
bronze  of  the  Elector  John  William,  'erected  according  to  the  in- 
scription by  the  citizens,  but  in  reality  by  the  Elector  himself,' 
is  the  pride  of  the  town  on  account  of  il>  massiveness.  Koyal 
and  Imperial  Germany  has  no  love  for  Heine,  and  with  each 
wave  of  sentiment  for  honoring  him  at  his  birthplace  there  would 
appear  a  new  bronze  of  a  forgotten  elector  or  of  some  Hohen- 
zollern prince." 
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CHATEAU-THIERRY  was  in  a  sense  put  upon  the 
American  map  ""when  Marsha!  Koch  picked  i  he  American 
new  Army  for  the  spear-head  thrust  of  the  great  drive," 

on  July  18.      In  the  secret    recesses  of   more   than   one  American 

family  is  the  feeling  that  some  corner  of  this  Marne  region  is 
forever  American.  But  Chateau-Thierry  was  in  still  another 
sense  long  ago  put  upon  the  American  map  by  Kli/ur  Wright,  a 
citizen  of  Medt'ord,  Mass.,  who,  says  "The  Listener"  in  tho 
Boston  Transcript,  was  the  translator  of  the  accepted  English 
version,  .now  a  classic,  of  La  Fontaine's  fables.  The  birthplace 
of  the  great  fabulist  was  Chateau-Thierry,  and  his  statue  stands, 


BEFORE   THE   HOUSE   OF   LA  FONTAINE   AT   CHATEAU- 
THIERRY. 

"  La  paix  est  fort  bonne  de  soi, 
J'eii  conviens:  tnais  do  tiuoi  sert-elle 
Avec  des  ennemis  sans  foi?  " 

[Peace  is  all    very  well  in   itself,  I   admit,  but  what    use  is  it  with 
enemies  who  are  faithless.]  — Abel  Faivre  In  the  ilcho  de  Paris. 


or  stood,  in  the  public  square.  Perhaps  it  .lauds  there  no  more, 
since  the  blight  of  German  occupation  makes  way  with  such 
tributes  to  civilization.  A  cartoon  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  by  Abel 
Faivre  shows  the  wise  Frenchman  reuttering  his  own  words 
from  "The  Wolves  and  the  Ewe" — the  "very  moth  for  the 
hour,"  says  "The  Listener":  "Peace  is  all  very  well  in  itself,  I 
admit,  but  of  what  use  is  it  with  enemies  who  are  faithless?" 
The  Massachusetts  translator,  we  are  told,  prefixt  a  long  essay  to 
his  La  Fontaine  (over  thirty  pages)  to  the  first  edition: 

"It  shows  the  facility  and  the  patient  industry  at  once  with 
which  the  young  Wright  performed  this  labor  of  love  for  his 
idol  that  he  Speaks  of  this  preface  as  no  worthy  and  adequate 
critique,  but  just  an  introduction  hastily  thrown  off  by  the 
translator  to  round  out  his  work.  There  is  in  this  lime-stained 
and  dog-eared  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  a  notice  preceding  the 
preface,  signed,  'The  Translator,'  and  dated  Dorchester,  March 
3,  1843,  in  which  he  says: 

"  'The  fables  of  La  Fontaine  were  the  delight  of  Fonelon  and 
have  been  in  high  favor  with  the  best  and  wisest  teachers  of 
youth  ever  since.  In  translating  them,  it  was  my  endeavor 
to  follow  the  original  as  closely  as  I  could  and  produce  readable 
English.  The  testimonies  of  my  success  in  respect  are  extremely 
gratifying.  But,  haying  reason  to  suppose,  from  criticisms  both 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  that  ihe  work  might  be  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  parents  and  teachers  in  other  respects,  1  have, 
with  some  care,  revised  it  for  that  purpose,  changing  many 
expressions,  altering  some  fables,  and  entirely  omitting  a  few. 
.  .  .  After  all,  [  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  these  time- 
honored  fables  will  entirely  escape  censure.  In  this  age,  dis- 
tinguished for  almost  everything  more  than  sincerity,  there  are 
some  people  who  seem  too  delicate  and  refined  to  read  their 
Bibles.  They  are  themselves  so  far  removed  from  reality  thai 
the  very  word/aW<  seems  to  disturb  them,  as  the  word  hemp  dins 
a  person  whose  relative  has  been  hanged.     But  the  uusophisti- 


•  I  Lovers  of  nature,  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  French  language,  1  have  no  doubt 
will  thai  k  me  for  interpreting  to  them  these  honest  and  truthful 
fictions  of  the  frank  old  Jean,  and  will  beg  me  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  work  of  expurgation.' 

"Evidently  Elizur  Wrighl  had  the  sympathetic  amount  of 
Gallic  wit  in  his  own  makeup  to  lit  him  for  the  monumental  work 
he  achieved  in  his  La  Fontaine  fables 

A  taste  of  the  translator's  work  is  given  in  these  line-  from 
his  version  of  "The  Animals  Sick  of  the  Plague": 

"H<  places  it  at  the  lop  of  l.a  Fontaine's  achievements,  as  did 

Voltaire.   Madame   de   Scvigne.  and    other   good   judges,   and    it 

may  well  lie  imagined  our  Boston  translator  put   his  very  best 

•  effort  into  its  translation.     To  the  animals  assembled  the  Lion 

says: 

Let  us  our  guiltiest  beast  resign, 
A  sacrifice  to  wrath  divine. 

"Then  begins  the  soul-searching  of  the  respective  representa- 
tive beasts;  the  Lion,  continuing,  remarks: 

For  me,  my  appetite  lias  played  the  glutton 
Too  much  and  often  upon  mutton. 
What  harm  bad  e'er  m>  victims  don 

1  answer,  truly,   Nunc 
Perhaps,  sometimes,  by  hunger  pn 
I've  ate  the  shepherd  with  the  rest. 
I  yield  myself,  if  need  there  be; 
And  yet,  I  think,  in  equitj . 
Each  should  confess  his  sins  with  me. 

"The  next  speaker  is  Reynard,  the  lawyer  fox.  lie  protests 
with  animation  against  calling  eating  stupid  sheep  a  crime: 

It  rather  was  an  act  of  gr. 
V  mark  of  honor  to  their  race 

"Loud  applause  followed  Reynard,  and  neither  Tiger,  Boar, 
nor  Bear  was  asked  to  confess  their  crimes: 

The  fighter,  biters,  scratchers  all, 

From  every  mortal  sin  were  free; 
The  very  dogs,  both  great  and  small. 

Were  saints  as  far  as  dogs  could  be. 

"But  the  Ass,  confessing  in  his  turn,  admitted  in  tones  of 
deep  concern  that  he  had  'browsed  the  bigness  of  my  tongue,' 
on  tender  grass,  while  the  monks,  its  owners,  were  at  ma 

On  this,  a  hue  and  cry  arose 

As  if  the  beasts  were  all  his  foes: 

A  wolf,  haranguing  lawver-wisc, 

Denounced  the  ass  for  sacrifice — 

The  bald-pate,  scabbj ,  ragged  lout. 

By  whom  the  plague  had  come,  no  doubt. 

His  fault  was  judged  a  hanging  crime. 

What !  cat  another's  grass.'      O  shame! 
The  noose  of  rope  and  death  sublime. 
For  that  offense,  were  all  too  tame! 
And  soon  poor  drizzle  felt  the  same. 
Thus  human  courts  acquit  the  strong. 
And  doom  the  weak,  as  therefore  wrong.'' 

Something  in  the  way  of  "currents  set  up  in  the  spiritual 
atmosphere"  between  Medford  and  Chateau-Thierry,  speculates 
"The  Listener."  may  have  "moved  the  countrymen  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Moliere,  and  Voltaire,  through  their  twentieth-century 
genius,  Marshal  Foch,"  to  send  the  Americans  in  at  that  point. 
Of  the   place  itself  we  read: 

"It  was  Charles  Alartel.  A.D.  720,  who  built  the  chateau,  and 
his  glory  was  to  have  saved  Europe  from  the  Saracens.  English 
archers  took  it  in  the  Hundred  Years'  "War.  which  Joan  of  Arc, 
in  w  hose  Lorraine  fields  other  Americans  are  waiting  the  word  on 
the  German  Hank,  entered  in  triumph.  Charles  \\,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  got  as  far  as 
Chateau-Thierry  in  a  march  upon  Paris,  and  half  a  century  later 
i  he  Spaniards  sacked  it  in  the  wars  bet  ween  Cat  holies  and  Hugue- 
nots. Again  in  1814,  it  was  at  Chateau-Thierry  that  N'apoleon 
made  a  stand  with  20. OIK)  young  conscripts  against  .~>0.000 
troops  of  the  allied  rest  of  Europe.  This  was  in  February,  but  in 
March  his  enemies  entered  Paris,  aind  in  a  lew  weeks  Napoleon 
was  on  his  way  to  Elba.  One  who  saw  Chateau-Thierry  early 
in  the  spring  of  this  war  describes  it  as  a  sweet,  old,  fortified 
town  of  7,000  people,  no  larger  than  Wellesley  or  Ipswich,  set 
in  a  fair  and  peaceful  countryside.  In  the  French  Revolution, 
the  story  runs,  one  woman  was  spared  by  th<  mob  simply  and 
expressly  because  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  La  Fontaine." 


THE   KAISER   AND   THE   KAISER'S   CHURCH 


THE  KAISER'S  RELIGION  has  been  so  much  a  matter 
of  controversy  that  some  information  as  to  where  he 
stands,  at  least  technically,  will  he  welcomed.  The 
clearing  up  of  the  matter  will  perhaps  please  none  more  than  the 
Lutherans  of  this  country,  who  groan  under  the  supposed  fellow- 
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THE    KAISER   AS   A    PROTECTOR   OF   CHURCHES. 

The  German  hospice  on   the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  bears  this  reminder  to  the  world  that  however 
many  churches  he  destroys  in  France,  the  Kaiser  has  a  sentiment  in  his  heart  for  German  churches. 


ship  that  they  partake  of  with  him.  Even  American  Lutherans 
suffer  from  "a  dearth  of  information  and  a  deluge  of  confusion," 
according  to  Dr.  Scherer,  the  present  head  of  the  United 
Synod  in  the  South.  He  aims  to  clear  the  Lutherans  of  this 
country  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them,  pointing  out  that 
tho  they  "have  been  in  fcMs country  for  more  than  two  centuries 
and  have  shed  their  blood  in  its  defense,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
Lutherans  in  the  South  do  not  even  understand  German,  tho 
mainly  of  German  extraction,  and  for  the  past  seventy-five  years 
German  has  been  in  use  in  only  aboul  a  half-dozen  churches." 
\ «  t, continues  the  Doctor,  writing  in  The  Lutheran  I  Philadelphia), 
"nofrw  ithstanding  its  thorough  American  character,  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  has  been  linked  with  the  Kaiser  and  his 
Government  in  spite  of  the  fact   that,  like  other  Americans,  most 

Lutherans   hen-   'know   as   much  about  Germany  as   the\    do 

aboul  the  Chinese  Republic.''  lie  complains  that  even  so 
distinguished  a  work  as  the  new  "International  Encyclopedia  " 
betrays  an  almost  inexcusal  Is  lack  of  knowledge  by  speaking 
of  William  II.  as  'Head  of  the  Lut  heran  Church.  "  He  goes  on 
in  establish  the  churchly  stains  of  the  head  of  the  German 
Umpire: 

"In    order   to   cite   only    such    authority   as    must    he   accepted 
a-     being    unbiased    and    (n't-   from    an,\    suspicion   of   a   desire    to 

shield  the  cause  of  the  Lutherans  from  the  odium  now  attaching 

to   the    Dame  of    the    1  loheii/.ollerns,  we    would    adduce   only    llu 
from  the  'Catholic  Encyclopedia,'  published  in  1911:     'In  LGliJ 


John  Sigismund  became  a  Calvinist.'  Now,  John  Nigismumi 
(  U>())S-lbT9)  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 
His  predecessors  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  had 
been  Lutherans,  and  'tho  with  an  oath  he  had  promised  his 
father,  Joachim  Frederick,  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Lutheran 
.Church,  he   broke  faith   in    1613,   when  on  Christmas  day  he 

formally    entered    the    Re- 
formed  Church.' 

"Sigismund's  chief  title 
of  distinction  was  that  of 
Elector  of  Brandenburg;  but 
not  long  before  he  died  he 
became  ruler  also  over  Prus- 
sia, which  at  that  time  was 
nothing  more  than  a  small 
duchy  and  at  one  time  had 
been  under  Poland.  The 
present  Kaiser,  Wilhelm  II., 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  this 
Sigismund;  but  his  Prussia, 
which  in  1701  was  raised 
into  a  kingdom,  has  grown 
to  vastly  larger  dimensions 
and  has  long  been  the  domi- 
nant power  in  Germany. 

"In  another  place  the 
'  ( 'atholic  Enc\  clopedia,' 
speaking  of  religious  con- 
ditions in  Prussia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  says:  'The  House 
of  Hohenzollern  was  Cal- 
vinist; the  majority  of  the 
nation  was  Lutheran.',  The 
House  of  Hohenzollern  is 
still  Calvinist,  or  Reformed, 
as  the  followers  of  Calvin, 
from  about  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  called 
themselves,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Lut  berans.  Yet, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  is  now  not 
quite  correct,  without-  some  discrimination,  to  say  that  the  Kaiser 
is  of  the  Reformed  Churcfi.  In  no  sense  whatever  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  a  Lutheran." 

As  King  of  Prussia,  Wilhelm  is  the  chief  member  and  head  of 
the  Slate  Church  of  Prussia.  What,  then,  is  the  State  Church 
of  Prussia'.' 

"Prior  to  1817,  the  third  centenary  of  the  Reformation, 
there  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  three  distinct  ecclesiastical 
hodies:  there  were  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
Reformed.  In  the  year  just  mentioned  King  Frederick  William 
III.  took  Hie  lead  in  effecting  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  communions  by  issuing  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
them  to  unite.  It  was  not  his  intention,  as  it  appears,  l hat  the 
Lutherans  should  go  over  to  the  Reformed  or  the  Reformed  to  the 
Lutherans;  but  that  'both  should  form  one  renewed  ami  revived 
evangelical  Christian  Church.'  A  general  assent  was  gi\en  to 
the  King's  proposal,  and  it  was  not  long  until  it  was  ordered  that 
in  all  official  documents,  the  names  'Lutheran'  and   'Reformed' 

be  drop  t;  and  designation  '  Protest  ant '  also  ceased  bo  be  employed 

as  being  too  parti/.an.  The  union  formed  in  the  manner  si. 
was  and  is  called  simply  the  K\  angelical  Church;  and  this  is  the 
Church  to  which  the  Kaiser  belongs  and  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
"The  Lutherans  who  were  lo\  al  to  their  faith  and  w  ho  foresaw 
the  consequences  of  the  union  were  from  the  firsl  opposed  to  it, 
because  it  ignored  the  essentia]  value  and  importance  of  dis- 
tinctive   doctrines.       By    it     the    \  er\     doctrines    of    but  heialliMii 

which  the  Reformed  had  rejected,  particularly  that  concerning 
i he  Lord's  Supper,  were  treated  as  unessential.  To  accept  the 
union  was  to  sa\  that  now  in  mis  Dewly  formed  l 'hurch  it  mad. 
no  difference  what  one  believed  111  regard  to  points  which  hitherto 
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had  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  existence 
of  separate  churches.  In  reality  one  might  be  a  good  member  of 
this  new  Church  and  bold  whatever  doctrinal  views  be  might 
be  pleased  to  hold,  if  only  be  would  be  willing  to  regard  them 

as  negligible  for  the  sake  of  the  union. 

"This  union  not  only  ignored  all  doctrinal  differences,  but  in 

effect  il   left  no  place  in    Prussia  for  I  lit     Lutheran  Church,  as  a 

separate  organization  with  the  right  of  free  self-development; 
nor  did  it  leave  it  in  possession  and  control  of  its  own  church 
property.  In  fact,  as  a  Legal  entity  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Prussia  ceased  at  that  time  to  exist,  and  was  swallowed  up 
along  with  the  Reformed,  who  wore  few  in  number,  in  the 
United  Evangelical  Church." 

In  1841  under  Frederick  William  IV.  the  separated  Lutherans 
were  permitted  to  organize  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Prussia,  and  they  gained  the  position  of  a  tolerated  nonconformist 
church  1>\    1845.     Some  further  interesting  facts  are  mentioned: 

"There  is  one  small  but  active  independent  Lutheran  synod 
in  this  country  which  owes  its  origin  directly  to  the  troubles 
growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
1  'russia.  In  1839  a  number  of  Lutheran  congregations  emigrated 
to  America  in  order  to  escape  persecution  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment for  refusing  to  adopt  the  official  liturgy  and  become  members 
of  the  Union  State  Church.  In  1845  they  organized  themselves 
into  a  synod,  which  maintains  a  separate  existence  to  this  day. 

"It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Prussia  whom  Frederick  William  III.  in  1817  brought 
into  the  United  Church  were  Lutherans;  there  were  few  Re- 
formed, and  the  same  ratio  still  obtains  between  the  two  element  - 
in  the  Evangelical  Church,  or  Prussian  Union. 

'"Of  this  Church  William  II.,  as  King  of  Prussia,  not  as  German 
Emperor,  is  the  head.  And  he  is  of  the  Reformed  wing  of  the 
Church,  as  have'been  the  Hohenzollern  princes  for  three  hundred 
years. 

"This  leads  to  the  remark  that  so  far  as  the  Church  is  con- 
cerned, the  Kaiser's  jurisdiction  extends  not  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Prussia.  In  fact,  for  the  German  Empire  taken  as  a  whole 
there  is  no  State  Church.  Each  of  the  four  kingdoms  forming 
parts  of  the  empire  (Prussia,  Wurttemberg,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  I 
is  left  free  to  maintain  its  own  establishment.  So  with  the 
smaller  and  less  important  states  of  the  Empire.  And  a  peculiar 
fact  is  that  the  Court  religion  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same  as  that 
of  the  established  Church.  In  Saxony,  for  instance,  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  are  Lutherans,  the  King,  Frederick 
Augustus  III.,  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  came  about  in  this 
way:  In  1047  Frederick  Augustus  I.  apostatized  from  the 
Lutheran  Church  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  his  suc- 
cessors from  that  day  to  this  have  been  members  of  the  same 
Church.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  the  affairs  of  the  State 
Church,  which  is  Lutheran,  are  administered  by  a  consistory, 
the  members  of  which  are  all  required  to  be  Lutheran. 

"When  the  present  King'  of  Wurttemberg,  who  is  without 
male  issue,  dies,  this  kingdom  also  will  be  ruled,  if  kings  continue. 
by  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  reigning 
family.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  some  years  ago  to 
make  special  provision  for  such  a  situation  when  it  shall  arise." 


proposition  and  I  get  weary  with  the  clamant  iteration  of  Buch 

shibbole   lis  afi  the  One   I    have  here  SOUght    to  expose  whose  whole 

purpose  a  to  deceive  and  mislead  our  people.     They  are  puerile, 

lull  the  sentiment-swept  condition  of  the  public  mind  which 
makes  it  possible  for  such  sophistry  to  train  vogue  i  B  -•  rious 
matter.     We  are  not  at  the  end  of  it." 


DENOMINATIONALISM  DEFENDED  — Ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  profest  Christians  of  the  United  States  are  in  seven  religious 
bodies:  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Disciples,  Luther- 
ans. Episcopalians,  Catholics.  This  fact  leads  Victor  Masters 
in  The  Baptist  Standard  (Dallas,  Texas)  to  champion  denomina- 
lionalism  against  "a  great  patched-up,  conglomerate  body  made 
out  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  Christianity  that  would  be  left  after 
reducing  Christian  faith  to  the  least  common  denominator.*' 
lie  writes: 

"That  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Christian  church 
membership  in  America  should,  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
of  religious  liberty,  be  found  in  only  seven  greal  religious  bodies. 
and  that  the  great  evangelical  bodies  should  all  he  clinging 
so  closely  as  they  are  to  the  vital  teaching  of  salvation  through 
faith  in  the  crucified  Christ,  is  an  abundant  justification  of 
religious  liberty  and  its  concomitant,  denominationalism 

'"For  men,  in  the  interest  of  a  pet  theory  of  religious  senti- 
mentalism.  to  seek  to  discredit  denominationalism  is  to  di- 
et-edit religious  liberty.  It  is  to  seek  to  make  religion  as  weak 
and  helpless  in  America  as  it  has  become  in  European  countries 
with  their  state  churches  to-day.     1  have  no  patience  with  the 


FOR  EXCHANGE  PULPIT  ORATORS 

AM  ACE  DON"  I  AX  CRY  Beems  to  he  raised  in  England, 
asking  for  representative  American  ministers  in  their 
*■  pulpits.  Some  few  of  our  clergy  have  been  there 
already,  but  the  feeling  exprest  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Tinu 
is  that  if  more  would  come  they  would  he  welcomed.  Souk 
fresh  message  is  wanted  to  lift  the  burden  of  depression  caused 
by  over  four  years  of  war.  The  assurance  that  sttch  visitors 
would  be  Buffered  gladly  lies,  as  the  writer  points  out,  in  "-the 
solidarity  of  the  American  and  British  peoples,  which  is  now 
finding  many  forms  of  expression."  P  origin  is  ethical  and  "'its. 
first  expression  was  a   common    moral   repugnance  awakened  by 

the  rape  of  Belgium  by  Germany— followed  up  as  it  was  by  cal- 
culated inhumanity,  scientific  barbarism,  organized  brutality, 
and  the  naked  egotism  of  Hohenzollern-plus-junker  greed." 
We  read  on: 

"Out  of  that  moral  repugnance  came  the  common  affirmation 
that  for  nations  even  nominally  Christian  to  stand  by  with 
folded  hands  while  these  doings  went  on  would  be  to  surrender 
the  hope  of  a  Christian  civilization  for  the  world.  The  world 
which  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy  must  also  remain  possible 
for  Christianity,  for  a  world  without  that  hope  is  what  we  mean 
by  a  lost  world. 

"The  task  of  the  moment  is  to  maintain  at  the  high  level  of  its 
origin  the  moral  solidarity  of  the  Enghsh-speaking  peoples,  and 
in  this  task  a  natural  leadership  falls  to  the  Christian  Churches 
of  Britain  and  America.  It  L  fitting  that  such  religious  leaders 
as  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  should  visit  the  United  States  to  satisfy  the 
American  public  as  to  the  ethical  sincerity  and  religious  idealism 
which  is  the  backbone  of  British  opposition  to  Prussianism. 

"Their  mission  might  well  be  supplemented  by  the  visits  of  men 
who  will  appeal  to  the  unlimited  popular  audiences  in  the  Wesl 
and  Middle  West.  All  the  denominations  of  British  Chris- 
tianity are  reproduced  in  America;  some  of  them  on  a  scale  of 
numbers  and  influence  far  beyond  what  is  known  in  this  country. 
While  denominationalism  means  less  and  is  more  easily  tran- 
scended there  than  here,  it  is  still  true  that  Methodists  rally  most 
readily  to  hear  a  Methodist  and  Presbyterians  respond  most 
promptly  to  the  message  of  a  Presbj  terian.  The  opportunity  of 
vindicating  the  unity  of  the  ethical  standard  as  the  basis  of  a 
Christian  civilization  offers  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  a  religion  which  is  essentially 
supernational.  The  occasion  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  two 
nations,  and  may  rightly  be  used  to  the  full. 
■  "President  Wilson  has  recognized  from  the  time  when  the 
United  States  entered  into  the  war  the  importance  of  the  Churches 
as  molders  of  American  opinion.  At  his  suggestion  a  national 
committee  came  into  existence  for  keeping  the  moral  aims  of  the 
war  before  the  Churches.  This  committee,  on  which  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft  has  an  important  place,  is  now  planning  campaigns 
to  reach  all  sections  of  the  hundred  millions  who  make  up  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  For  these  campaigns  the  ser- 
vices of  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
several  other  well-known  names  have  been  secured." 

Xo  one  who  knows  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain, 
continues  the  writer,  will  doubt  that  ''something  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  done  among  our  own  people  with  the  best  results." 

'The  firmness  of  the  national  will  has  not  wavered,  but  it  is 
accompanied  with  much  depression — questionings,  uncertainties, 
and  moral  perplexities.  It  is  stoical  rather  than  radiant  and  vic- 
torious, and  to  that  mood  American  speakers  coming  in  with  the 
ardor  of  crusaders  have  an  important  mission.  They  might  lift 
us  from  the  mood  of  stubborn  resistance  to  the  confidence  of 
victorious  faith,  from  subdued  irritability  to  the  calm  assurance 
of  a  nation  entrusted  with  a  great  and  invincible  cause  as  trustees 
for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

"Hitherto  President  Wilson,  with  his  customary  severity  Of 
self-restraint  and  high  motive,  has  argued  that,  while  it  is  righl 
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for  British  speakers  to  be  on  American  platforms  because  Britain 
had  done  its  part  so  well  in  the  world  conflict,  America  has  still 
got  its  work  to  do,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  heard  until  it 
has  been  seen.  But  every  week  makes  this  argument  less  valid. 
The  Americans  seem  everywhere  on  the  Western  Front,  and  their 
tonic  presence  is  making  itself  felt  wherever  they  go.  There  is  a 
demand  for  American  speakers  in  English  pulpits  far  beyond 
the  supply,  and  the  time  has  come  when  some  of  the  best  know  n 
American  preachers  would  rind  large  and  sympathetic  audiences. 
We  trust  that  the  occasion  will  be  recognized  as  one  for  mutual 
service.  Our  speakers  have  a  great  story  to  tell  of  four  years 
of  heroic  fortitude,  of  sacrifice,  patience,  and  stedfastness,  of  the 
consolations  of  faith  and  the  joy  of  surrender  in  a  common 
cause.  American  speakers  have  a  cheering  message  of  their 
own  conversion  to  the  divine  call  in  the  world-crisis,  of  the  stir- 
ring of  the  national  conscience  to  grapple  with  the  evils  of  drink 
and  immorality,  so  that  their  crusaders  might  go  abroad  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  of  the  making  of  a  new  nation  in  the 
camps,  and  of  the  rebirth  of  British  idealism  in  America,  as  the 
morning  star  of  an  alliance  of  English-speaking  peoples  for  world- 
wide service. 

"It  is  not  often  that  two  nations  using  the  same  speech  have 
so  much  to  give  and  to  receive,  and  the  sense  of  mutual  service 
is  the  best  guaranty  that  those  who  are  on  this  mission  will  find 
a  welcome  wherever  they  go." 


FUTURE   REWARD    OF   THE   SOLDIER 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FUTURE  REWARDS  and  punish- 
ments has  been  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  events  of  the 
war.  Authority  to  speak  for  the  Judge  of  Mankind  is 
claimed  by  many  on  the  basis  of  their  protest  creed,  while 
others  obey  no  more  than  an  innate  sense  of  the  justice  of  things. 
A  British  recruiting  office  stirred  up  a  controversy  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  by  stating  that  no  matter  what  the  shortcomings 
of  a  man's  life,  his  sacrifice  of  himself  on  the  battle-field  made 
him  sure  of  divine  forgiveness.  In  this  statement  he  was 
perhaps  doing  no  more  than  putting  in  other  words  the  Scripture 
declaration  that  '.'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend."  The  effect  of  the  spontane- 
ous sacrifice  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  soldiers  led  one  chaplain 
in  the  British  service  to  feel  that  in  future  preaching  was  to  him 
impossible,  for  he  could  conceive  or  urge  upon  others  no  sacrifice 
alter  vvliat  he  had  seen  .men  capable  of  and  performing  cheerfully. 
Bui  the  Interdenominational  Association  of  Evangelists,  with 
365  members,  on  the  adjournment  of  their  fiftieth  annual  session 
at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  •'unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  speakers  who  make  death  on  the 
battle-field  a  passport  to  heaven."  They  seem  to  have  been 
impelled  thereto  by  the  reported  fact  that  "none  other  persons 
than  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  Private  Peat  in  their  Chautauqua  work 
at  Winona  Lake  dogmatically  stated  that  every  soldier  dying  in 
battle  was  assured  all  the  blessings  of  heaven."  Hence  their 
demurrer: 

'The  author  of  the  resolution.  Evangelist  II.  P.  Duulop,  of 
Chicago,  attempted  to  specify  Private  Peal,  but  objection  was 
made  tO  any  personal  reference  on  the  ground  that  others  than 
Private  Peat  were  taking  the  position  objected  to.  The  resolu- 
tion, as  adopted,  read: 

'Whereas,  the  statement  has  been  made  from  the  platform 
of  Winona  Bible  conference  and  elsewhere  that  the  soldier  dying 
in  battle  is  assured  at  once  the  blessings  of  heaven;  be  it  resolv  ed, 
that  the  International  Association  of  Evangelists  take  exception 
io  such  a  statement  and  reaffirms  the  plain  Bible  teaching  that 

salvation  depends  on  one's  personal  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ.' 
"Another  resolution  commended  the  work  of  the  National 
Battalion  of  Prayer,  under  the  leadership  of  Evangelist  Eva  B. 
Ludgate,  which  seeks  to  unite  in  a  praying  organization  those 
who  have  members  of  their  families  in  the  Arms    or  Navy." 

The  theme  is  the  subject  of  a  memorial  sermon  for  an  American 
who  died  in  France,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Walter  A.  Smith,  and 
printed  in  The  Christian  Register  (Boston).  In  speaking  of  the 
personal    relation    of   Americans    to    the    people    whose   cause    ha-. 

been  espoused,  he  saj  b: 


"11  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  friends;  it  fea 
far  nobler,  even  a  Godlike  thing,  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  people 
in  distant  lands  and  for  the  stranger  within  our  gates.  The 
people  we  serve  are  few  who  could  call  any  one  of  us  by  name,  and 
all  of  our  honored  dead,  and  those  who  carry  the  all-but-fatal 
scars  of  battle,  will  be  remembered  and  esteemed  as  unnamed 
heroes  who  reasoned  happier  life  beyond — to  give  one's  life 
primarily  for  the  sake  of  something  largely  abstract,  and  only 
secondarily  for  home  and  friends  and  country,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  how  the  struggle  will  terminate,  unreluctantly  exchanging 
the  known  pleasures  and  delights  of  this  present  life  for  the 
wholly  unknown  and  at  best  only  reasoned  happier  life  beyond — 
to  give  one's  life  in  such  a  cause  and  under  such  conditions  is 
indeed  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  than  which 
there  is  no  greater  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  We  only  half  com- 
prehend as  yet  what  true  heroes  these  young  men  are.  It  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  with  our  lips  we  can  not  do  justice  to  those 
who  have  died,  are  dying,  or  are  ready  to  die  in  a  great  and 
chivalrous  cause. 

"What  a  contrast  the  Germans!  As  one  writer  has  pointed 
out:  'Invaders,  dying  on  foreign  soil,  an  outlaw's  death'! 
The  world  has  never  known  such  a  tragedy;  human  beings  like 
ourselves,  prostituting  their  God-given  instincts  and  powers  in 
an  insane  desire  for  the  uppermost  seat  at  the  feast  of  life,  to 
be  greatest  among  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world!  How  utter 
their  shame  shall  b#e,  how  bitter  their  consciousness  of  it,  when 
finally  they  shall  be  brought  to  themselves  and  to  a  realization 
of  the  unprecedented  enormity  and  multiplicity  of  their  crimes! 
It  is  indeed  tragic  that  we  should  lose  so  much  of  the  flower  of  our 
American  manhood,  and  our  Allies  so  much  of  theirs;  but  it  is 
unquestionably  more  tragic  that  so  many  other  young  men, 
equally  endowed  in  potentiality,  should  have  espoused  so  despic- 
able and  unworthy  a  cause.  Let  us  rejoice  that  our  boys  have 
fought  and  are  fighting  in  such  a  cause  that  the  great  Father 
in  heaven  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God." 

The  toll  of  human  life,  carrying  bitter  pangs  to  many  and 
sadness  to  all,  is  now  read  daily  by  mam'  wTho  will  lend  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Smith's  words: 

"Until  now  the  burden  has  rested  most  heavily  upon  those 
who,  for  four  years,  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  fighting 
f  >r  our  freedom  and  security  as  wrell  as  then-  own.  At  last, 
however,  our  share  in  the  expense  of  preserving  democracy  i> 
being  collected.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  and  should  prepare 
<  irselves  for,  what  would  otherwise  be  staggering  casualty- 
li-its  in  the  near  future.  Heretofore  our  Allies  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  battle.  Henceforth  America's  engagement  must  be 
increasingly  predominant,  for  wre  can  not  reasonably  expeel 
that  those  who  have  unfalteringly  during  four  long  years  borne 
1  lie  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  should  be  able  still  to  assume 
the  leadership  in  that  hour  which  their  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments have  already  undoubtedly  marked  the  hour  presaging 
victory. 

"It  is  just,  equitable,  and  right  that  many  of  the  fairest 
homes  in  our  land,  from  humble  cot  to  marble  palace,  be  assessed 
a  son  in  the  full  beauty  and  vigor  of  manhood,  to  pay  the  price 
that  will  secure  for  all  the  world  the  freedom,  the  peace,  and  the 
happiness  which  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man's  son  and 
daughter  under  heaven. 

"These  are  days  of  sorrow  and  anguish.  The  eneiiiv  's  shol 
and  shell  are  striking  home.  We  have  indeed  1  M-o it ii  our  passage 
through  the  valley  of  heaviness.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  a  high- 
way of  despair.  Let  the  experiences  of  these  days  and  nights, 
and  of  such  lonely  years  as  might  not  ol  berwise  have  come  to  us, 
Live  their  purifying  and  ennobling  influence,  that  henceforth 
our  lives  ma.v  be  broadened  and  deepened,  made  richer  and 
more  meaningful  by  larger  perception,  quickened  and  vitalized 
by  readier  understanding, 

"If  the  world  beyond  shall  compensate  our  boys  for  this 
sacrifice,  we  shall  rejoice,  but  it  is  great  I v  to  their  credit  thai 
these  youth  ventured  forth,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
-.in  might  rise  for  them  again  upon  the  farther  side  of  silence. 

"Lei   none  of  us  be  concerned  about  the  future  for  our  soldier 
dead.      From   the   housetops  we   may   proclaim    that    never   were 
human  souls  more  deserv  ing  of  or  more  certain  to  inherit  eternal 
life,  a  future  full  of  radiant  prospect  and  happiest   promise,  than 
i  hose  who  have  espoused  so  righteous  and  noble  a  cause  as  sum- 
moned   these  young   men    from    their   homes,   and    who   give   up 
i  heir  all  to  carry  it  on.      Lei  no  one  question  which  was  Hit 
of  these   heroes,  or  if.  indeed,   i  he.v    were  outside  the  fold  of  tin 
Church.     Salvation    worth    having    is    oulv     such    as    <har;i 
will  bring." 
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"So.Tie  say   it's  a   pity   to(live   in   the  city 
But  here  is  a  farm  of  your  own. 
I  he  red-and-white  label  will  bring  to  your  tabic 
I  he    finest    of   all    that   is   grown." 


"Here  is  your  garden!" 

No  matter  where  you  live 

Your  home  may  be  in  the  busiest,  sultriest,  brick-and- 
mortar-est  town  on  the  map,  yet  you  have  all  the  advantage 
of  fresh  green  fields  and  fertile  gardens  as  truly  as  if  they 
were  your  own  when  it  comes  to  eating 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

You  could   have  nothing  better. 

We  use  selected  tomatoes  grown  from  special  seed  and  matured 
completely  on  the  vine.  We  make  them  into  s.oup  the  day  we  receive 
them  from  the  nearby  farms — solid,  juicy,  red-ripe.  And  the  Campbell 
method  retains  completely  their  appetizing  flavor,  their  natural  color 
and   valuable  tonic  properties. 

We  blend  the  pure  juice  with  fine  herbs,  creamery  butter  and 
other  nourishing  materials.  Simply  by  adding  milk  you  have  as 
tempting  a  Cream  of  Tomato  as  you  ever  tasted. 

And  this  inviting  soup  is  more  economical  for  you  than  if  you 
made  it  at  home. 

You  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  Campbell  farms,  but  of  the 
immaculate  Campbell  kitchens  with  their  skilled  chefs,  their  expert 
soupmakers,  their  modern  labor-saving  equipment.  All  this  means 
high  quality  and  wholesale  economy — combined. 

Good  digestion,  and  healthy  clear-headed  efficiency  are  distinctly 
promoted  by  this  wholesome  soup.  Order  it  by  the  dozen  and 
have  it  handy. 
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"Did  you  put  in  Grape-Nuts,  Harry?* 

Yes,  sir. 

"Plenty  of  it?" 

I  think  so,  sir.  I  remember  your  saying 
how  compact  and  nourishing  it  is,  and 
that  a  small  quantity  is  worth  more  than 
a  great  amount  of  some  bulky  foods." 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 

Grape-Nuts 


BUTTERFLIES 


MOTHS-INSECTS 


VOI'   should    buy   those   two   small 

books  m   which  all  the  Common 

American  and  Euiopean  butterflies 

and    moths    arc    reproduced   in   theil 
natural    colors    with    their  common 
and  scienl  ith    names. 
I.  Common  Butterflies  and  Moths  of 

Europe  aud  America.  Price  27  cts. 

poi  tpai  I 
II.  Common  American  and  European 

Insects.      Price  27  cts.  postpaid. 
Both   books   prepared   under  the 
supervision     ol      William      Beuten- 
111  til  lit .  1  in. dot    c.t   1  he  M  useum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 


FUNK  &  WAGNAL1.S  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Base  andFlooi^ 
one  continuous  \ 
piece. ^i 


,  Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron 


It  t^  a  composition    material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form  g 

over  old  nr  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founds-  ' 

tion— Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come  \ 

loose  from  foundation.  *  , 

It.  presents  a  continuous    fine   trained,    smooth,    non-slip-  • 

per?  surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
<>r  joint  for  the  accumulation   of  urease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is      f 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatisrue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen.   Pantry,  T!:ith  Room.  Laundry,  Porch.  Garatre. 
Restaurant.  Theater,  Hot.!.  Factory,  Office  HuiUlfnir,  Kail-      A 
road   Station,  Hospital    nil  places  nrnere  a  beautiful,  sub-     i 
stnntial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  dc 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.     Full  information      I 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL     FLOOR     COMPANY 

1002  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

Oi;  the  Market  10  y» 

..       ■■ '        -..-■-  ~:— " 


YOUR  SHARE  OF  SUGAR  is  Accurately  Measured  by 


Tf/e /A/O/V/DVAL  SUGABBOWL 

Every  housewife,  every  restaurant  should  use  Paco  —  saves  time,  trouble, 
uncertainty.  A  neat  white  porcelain  container.  Full,  it  holds  2  teaspoons; 
30  Pacos  tothe  lb.  75  cents  a  dozen.  $5  a  hundred,  postpaid.  Write  us  to-day. 
H.  T.  PAISTE  CO.  Philadelphia 


CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  recognition  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
by  the  Allies  lends  an  added  inter- 
est to  Bohemia  at  the  moment,  and  the 
London  Poetry  Review  gives  us  some  char- 
acteristic examples  of  Bohemian  verse 
translated  by  Paul  Selver.  The  Review 
says  of  our  first  example:  "Jaroslav 
Vrchlicky  (1853-191 2)  by  his  enormous 
labors  (his  complete  works  include  seventy 
volumes  of  original  poetry,  thirty-one 
dramas,  four  volumes  of  prose  fiction, 
ten  volumes  of  literary  essays,  twelve 
opera  texts,  fifty  volumes  of  poetry  trans- 
lated from  a  dozen  or  so  languages,  thirty 
translated  plays,  six  translated  novels) 
enriched  the  poetical  style  of  the  Czech 
language  and  so  raised  the  standard  of 
Czech  literature  that  it  can  now  fittingly 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the 
literatures  of  Europe." 

JAROSLAV  VRCHLICKY    (1853-1912) 

Adagio 

Over  the  marble  with  its  great  drab  slicll 
Where  faded  leaves  in  place  of  water  lie, 
The  boughs  of  birches  and  of  maples  fell; 
All  slumbers,  save  the  scudding  clouds  on  high. 
Fain  woiild  I  linger  here  in  wistfid  poring 
And  gaze  at  evening  drawing  near  this  way ; 
And    at    the    hawk's    gloom-covered,    clamorous 

soaring, 
As  o'er  the  wood  lie  watches  for  his  prey; 
Fain  would  T  be  this  statue  wrought  in  stone. 
On  loneliness  in  forest-depths  to  brood, 
Speaking  with  winds  and  echo  all  alone. 
While  on  my  brow  the  night  by  day  is  wooed. 

Nocturne 

Let  all  the  earth  be  sleeping,  but  in  ttry  dreams 
be  sweeping 
The  bird's  vibrating  trill  that  dies  away. 
And  in  thy  spirit  streams: 
This  note  shall  quiver,   ring  and   warble   in    bliy 

dreams, 
in  love  and  longing,  the  whole  night   thronging, 
till  glints  the  light  of  day. 

The  sun  to  rest  shall  go,  but  in  thy  dreams  Ie1 
glow 
lis  golden  luster  as  it  dies  away 
Lit  with  a  hundred  beams. 
This  sheen  shall  rout  the  gloom,  pom-  gold  in  all 

thy  dreams, 
The  whole  night  thronging,  in  love  and  longing, 
till  glints  the  light  of  day. 

Love  too  shall  sleep;  but  swift,  into  thy  dreams 
uplift 
This  kiss  of  nunc  that   fervent  dies  a\\a> 
Yet    echoing   it    seems 
The    whole    night    thronging,    the    whole    night 

thronging,    till   glints   the   light    of  day. 
And  then   thy  mouth  with  yet   a  hundred   others 
teems. 

Walt  Whitm  \y 

Who  art  thou? — But  an  atom,  quick  with  song. 
What  wilt  thou? — Naught. — Where fleest  thou? 

Hack  again 
To  her  in  whom  for  ages  1  had  lain 
Ere  marvel  bore  my  dreaming  soul  along. 

What   seesl    thou."      All.  as  merged  amid  one  lay. 
What    creed    fulliU'sl     thou'.'      Righteousness    and 

toil. 
Thy     comrade? — All! — Whom     incelesl     thou     in 

broil? — 
All  men  are  right,  to  whoinsoe  er  they  pray. 

What  rat'st  thou  highest''     Boundless  liberty  ' 
ThOU  fear'st  not  death."      "Pis  life  in  other guise 

What     reeks    thee    fame."      Less    than    an    in- 

drone. 

Thy   laws."      My   will  can  fashion  them  for  me 
Tin    joy?  -  To  wateli  creations  billow-  rise. 
And  take  its  visions  tor  m\    spirit's  own. 

Mi  i  UtOBPHOSJ  - 

1  see  how  as  the  years  roll  by. 

From  change  to  change  i  ever  go. 

in  happy  rest,  in  battle's  cr\ 
In  tenderness,  in  passion's  glow, 
fate  i-  the  plow     the  tlcld  am  1. 
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In  me  are  buildings  raised  and  wrecked. 
•  iifto  tendered,  taken  back  again: 
A  hundred  worlds  my  soul  protect 
forthwith  a  hundred  others  wane, 
i  am  as  Proteus,  sea-bedecked. 

When  will  the  spell  of  toil  be  o'er? 
Will  death  remain   the  dual  due'' 

(>r  will  it  take  my  crystal  store 
And  fashion  it  in    worlds  anew 

To  rise  and  blpom  and  live  once  more? 

He  as  it  may!     Creation's  plan 

1 1   is  a  joj   to  help  uphold. 

And  nature,  mighty  mother,  can 

All  discords  evenly  remold 

That  linger  on  OUT  life's  brief  span. 

Most  passionate  of  all  the  ( Izech  apostles 
of  liberty  is  -I.  S.  Maehar.  We  have  two 
selections. 

J.  S.  MACHAR  (b.  1864) 
\i  1 1  m\  Sonnet 

We  in   our  sentimental   salad-dajs 

Loved  autumn  and    the   Leafage  drooping  sere. 

And  the  descent   of  misty  grays 

On  gardens  growing   drear. 

But   these  things  now  to  man  are  dear. 
The  mighty  sun  that  on  the  sky-line  sways 
In  glory:  and   the  days  in   warm  career. 
The  glow   of  earth  beneath  his  feet  ablaze 

When  tearful  autumn  roves  across  the  land. 
And  everywhere  a  parlous  mist  is  poured, 
And  every  day  a  purgatory  seems, — 

We  gladly  clutch  the  wine-cup  in  our  hand: 
For  there  the  ardor  of  the  sun  is  stored. 
Heat  of  July  and  bliss  of  summer  dreams. 

OCTOBEH    SONNKT 

Only  an  anguished  melody  still  Hows 

FYom  earth  where  hazes  spread  a  veiling  net.  .  . 

In  every  nook  the  faded  beauty  stows 

Her  faded  blooms,  lest,  springtide  she.  forget. 

But  the  desire,  as  ere  to  gladden,  glows 
Within:  unchiUed  her  inmost  ardor  yet. 
And  gaud>   sashes  round   her  waist  she  throws. 
And  asters  in  her  tresses  she  has  set 

Pain  would  she  laugh  as  in  her  bygone  days. 
But,  'mid  her  wrinkles,  laughter  takes  to  flight 
And  from  them  only  pity,  pity  cries.  .  .  . 

Divining  this,  perchance,   she  has  surmise: 
\  hundred  tears  each  morn  her  garb  displays 
Shed  in  the  anguish  of  her  sleepless  night. 

Autonin  Sova,  another  of  the  band  of 
living  bard.s,  is  considered  the  greatest  of 
the  contemporary  Czech  poets. 

ANTONIN  SOVA  {b.  1861). 

On  the  Hillside 

Here  is  the  sweetest  grass-plot  for  a  bed,- 
In  softest   lethargy   to  close  the  eyes. 
On  naught   to  brood,   nor  yearn,  but    let    the  head 
Droop  in  the  grassy  couch.  .   .  .  Like  wreckage 
flies 

\   huddled   clot    of  clouds   that    yonder  soar 

Behind  the  mountain-ridge Ml  lulls  thee  here — 

insects  adrone,  grass,  plant-stems  bending  o'er, 
The  flight  of  sluggish   moths.   .  .  .  To  thee  appear 
Gleam*  as  from  waters   with   a  radiant    leap. 
And  b\   tin   head  there  stands  a  calm  unknown. 
Thou  feel' St,  'tis  wondrous  with  t  lie  dead  to  sleep. 
For  earth   has  cradle-ditties  of  her  own. 

Fish-ponds 

Our   fish-ponds   are  as   molded    silver  shed 
Like  streaks  of  shadow  under  clouded  skic- 
Amid   green   herbage  of  the   meadow    spread 
Like   to   the   landscape's   gentle,    tender'  eyes. 
Here  pines  i he  snipe  in  rushes  by   the  shores. 
Here  is  the  teal,  whose  greenish  plumage  plays 
In  colors  of  the  rainbow   when  he  soars 
Far  off  amid  the  sun's  bespangled  blaze; 
Cooler  are  meadows  where  the  sweet -flag  grows. 
And  with   the   aftermath    its   fragrance   blends, 
By  wavelets  cooled,  the  air  in  ripples  flows. 
And  something  sighs,  like  grief  that  never  ends. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Utility  and  Quality 

rx  Jewelry,  Silverware 
Watches,  Clocks  and  Stationery 


Intelligent  and  Careffl  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
New  York 


A  Virile  Message  from  the  Arizona  Philosopher 
(Charles  Ferguson)  called  '"The  Afhrmathe Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company.  N.  Y. 


FAKSIFAL,.  lhe  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner - 
great  opera. by  II.  R.  H aw  t  is.  Small  ismo,  cloth.  5* 
phages.  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Scries.)  Funk  &  WagnaHs 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Foil  the  Car  Thief 

It's  always  risky  to  leave  a  car  and  spare  tires  unguarded. 
The  sensible  protection  is  a  Powersteel  Autowlock. 
The  weather-proofed  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  can't  easily 
be  cut — the  sturdy  spring  lock  is  unpickable.  Some  com- 
panies reduce  theft  insurance  10%  where  Autowlocks 
are  used.     At  dealers,  #2.25  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Basline  Autowline,  dso  of  Yellow  Strand  Rope,  is  strong  and  re- 
liable.  Patented  snaffle  hooks  attach  instantly,  safely.  At  dealers, 
#4.95  east  of  the  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Truckline  is  just  what  you  need  for  your  heavy-duty 
power-wagon.  Superstrong— it  stands  the  strain.  Write  for  literature. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis-  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
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OWERSTEEL  AuTOWLOCK 


FUEL -PROBLEMS  -  IN  -WAR-TIME 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION. 


ON  THE  FIRING-LINE  WITH   A  HOT- WATER  HEATER 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Kwing. 
DR.  H.  A.   GARFIELD, 

United   States   Fuel 
Administrator. 
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OAL  is  the  foundation  of 
the  nation's  war -work. 
Every  pound  wasted  is  just 
so  much  weakening  of  that  founda- 
tion. Without  coal  the  wheels  of 
industry  can  not  be  turned.  Coal 
is  power.  It  is  heat  and  light,-  and 
yet,  since  it  has  been  so  easy  to 
obtain,  the  householder  has  not 
realized  the  value  of  nature's  great- 
est gift. 

WAR  TAKES  MEN— Miners 
are  being  taken  from  the  mines  to 
fight  in  France;  war-industries  have 
tripled  their  coal  consumption,  the 
industries  which  operated  eight 
hours  a  day  are  running -twenty- 
four  hours  per  day,  using  three 
times  as  much  coal.  A  record  out- 
put is  coming  from  the  mines,  but 
the  available  supply  which  it  is 
possible  to  mine  and  ship  must 
be  husbanded  so  that  not  a  pound 
is  wasted.  The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  is  bending 
every  effort  to  supply  sufficient  coal  to  keep  every  house- 
holder warm  next  winter. 

THE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  CAN  NOT  DO  IT  ALONE. 
YOU,  MR.  COAL  CONSUMER,  MUST  WORK  WITH  US  — 
There  will  be  sufficient  coal  to  keep  every  household  warm 
only  if  every  consumer  watches  carefully  the  amount  he  is 
using  and  tries  his  best  to  conserve  wherever  possible.  This 
week  it  is  our  intention  to  treat  particularly  the  subject  of  hot- 
water  systems,  and  to  outline  to  householders  having  such  a 
system  installed  in  their  homes  a  few  simple  suggestions  designed 
to  give  them  sufficient  information  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  examine  their  own  individual  heating-plants  and  operate 
them  successfully. 

The  basis  of  hot-water  heating  as  differentiated  from  steam- 
heating  is  that  both  the  heater  itself  and  the  radiators  are  filled 
with  water.  When  heat  is  applied  to  the  water-surfaces,  the 
water  becomes  warm,  it  expands  and  starts  to  circulate  through- 
out the  pipes  and  radiators,  the  cold  water  flowing  back  to  the 
heater,  replacing  the  warm  water,  which  rises  and  circulates 
through  the  radiators.  As  every  one  knows,  water  expands 
when  heated  and  correspondingly  increases  its  volume.  Every 
hot-water  heating  system,  therefore,  is  provided  with  what  is 
known  as  an  expansion-tank.  This  tank  is  located  in  the  house, 
usually  in  the  attic  or  above  the  highest  radiator,  with  an  outlet 
from  the  tank  to  a  drain  or  to  the  roof.  The  -function  of  the 
expansion-tank  is  to  take  care  of  the  additional  volume  of  water, 
as  this  volume  is  increased  when  the  water  is  heated. 

BE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  HOT-WATER  SYSTEM  IS  FILLED 
WITH  WATER  TO  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THIS  EXPANSION- 
TWK — The  tank  is  usually  equipped  with  a  gage-glass  which 
will  show  the  amount  of  water.  This  tank  is  frequently  the 
place  in  the  hot-water  system  when>  trouble  may  be  located, 
particularly  in  case  of  a  freeze-up.  Very  little  loss  of  water 
occurs  in  a  well-installed  hot-water  heating  system,  but  it  can 
always  be  replenished  if  this  occurs  by  connection  with  the 
hot-water  supply  or  by  refilling  the  tank. 

Bach  hot-water  heater  is  equipped  with  what  is  known  as  an 

altitude    gage.      This    altitude    gage,    is    usually  equipped    with 

indicators,    one   enameled    red   and    the   oilier   black.      The 

red  indicator  is  stationary  and  was  set  by  t ho  heating  contractor 

who  installed   1  lit     heater.      The  red   indicator   will   always  show 

the  amount  of  water  that  is  required  for  your  heating  sys- 
tem. The  black  needle,  which  is  movable,  shows  the  amount 
of  wafer  in  the  system;  thus  if  is  always  possible  to  know 
exactly  the  amount  of  water  you  have  and  the  amount  re- 
quired. If  the  black  indicator-needle  drops  below  the  r<  d  one. 
water  must,  be  added  until  both  OCCUPJ  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion on  tin    ga 


Hot-water  heaters  are  equipped  also  with  hot-water  ther- 
mometers. The  function  of  the  hot-water  thermometer  is  to 
show  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  heater.  The  main 
difference  between  the  hot-water  system  and  the  steam  system 
is  this — ^he  hot- water  system  is  more  flexible  and  can  be  much 
more  readily  operated  at  a  low  temperature  in  spring  and  fall. 
Instead  of  opening  and  shutting  radiators  to  govern  room 
temperatures,  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  steam  system, 
you  can  leave  the  radiator  open  all  the  time  and  regulate  the 
heater  itself  according  to  the  weather. 

WITH  A  HOT-WATER  HEATING  SYSTEM  DO  NOT  SHUT 
OFF  A  RADIATOR  TO  COOL  A  ROOM,  BUT  SHUT  OFF  THE 
HEATER — With  hot-water  heating  any  radiator  temperature 
may  be  maintained  from  a  barely  perceptible  warmth  to  about 
170  degrees.  Since  the  hot- water  heating  system  contains  a 
large  body  of  water,  a  change  of  temperature  is  slow.  One  can 
not  get  heat  as  quickly  as  with  warm  air  or  steam,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  system  cools  very  slowly  and  is  well  adapted  to 
maintain  a  more  even  heat  in  the  house  at  night.  The  house- 
holder operating  his  heater  should  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  The 
heater  must  be  open  nearly  an  hour  before  considerable  increase 
in  temperature  in  the  radiator  is  to  be  expected  and  should  be 
checked  a  half-hour  before  the  rooms  are  fully  warmed. 

In  cold  weather  with  a  hot-water  system  it  is  not  advisable 
to  shut  off  the  heat  completely  at  night  or  allow  the  heater 
temperature  to  become  too  low,  since  when  you  allow  the  house 
to  cool  down  to  20  degrees  or  more  during  the  night  you  require 
just  so  much  more  coal  to  heat  it  up  again  in  the  morning.  The 
householder  should  study  his  own  particular  plant  and  try  to 
arrange  his  time  of  firing  accordingly.  Some  hot-water  heaters 
have  been  operated  by  householders  for  two  days  in  ordinary 
weather  on  one  charge  of  coal.  It  is  therefore  very  possible 
for  any  householder  to  operate  his  heater  except  in  the  most 
severe  weather  by  firing  not  oftener  than  every  eight  hours. 
Another  very  important  feature  of  the  hot-water  system  is  the 
danger  of  accumulation  of  air  in  the  radiators.  Each  radiator 
is  equipped  with  what  is  known  as  an  air-vent,  usually  equipped 
with  a  small  kev. 

YOU  SHOULD  OPEN  THE  AIR-VENTS  OF  ALL  RADIA- 
TORS AT  LEAST  ONCE  A  WEEK,  starting  at  the  first  floor 
and  then  going  to  the  floors  above.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  take 
an  ordinary  teacup  and  after  opening  the  vent  hold  it  under  the 
vent  until  water  starts  to  flow.  The  householder  will  probably 
find  there  will  be  a  rush  of  air  escaping  at  first,  then  the  air 
will  apparently  stop,  but  no  water  will  flow.  This  is  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  water  in  the  system  to  force  out  the  addi- 
tional air.  The  householder  should  then  go  to  his  water-supply 
connection  in  the  cellar  and  turn  on  additional  water,  remem- 
bering, however,  that  cold  water  should  never  be  turned  into 
the  system  when  the  temperature  is  above  100  degrees  at  the 
heater,  as  the  sudden  contact  with  the  cold  water  is  liable  to 
crack  a  heater  section.  . 

The  radiator  which  is  half  full  of  air  will  do  only  half  the 
heating  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  In  most  cases  house- 
holders having  a  hot-water  heating  system  who  complain  that 
the  radiator  is  not  large  enough  to  heat  the  room  will  find  that 
if  this  same  radiator  is  thoroughly  relieved  of  air.  it  will  heat 
the  room  easily.  It  is  not  advisable  to  turn  off  a  hot-water 
radiator  even  in  sleeping-rooms  where  the  radiator  is  located 
near  a  window  which  is  usually  open  at  night.  A  felt  radiator 
slip-cover  which  tits  a  radiator  as  an  umbrella-cover  tits  an 
umbrella  can  be  easily  made  or  readily  purchased  to  place 
over  radiators  that  are  not  in  use;  or  it  may  be  used  at  night  in 
sleeping-rooms;  this  will  allow  free  circulation  of  water  by  pre- 
venting contact  of  cold  air  with  the  radiator  and  the  consequent 
cooling  and  loss  of  heat. 

To  summarize,  if  you  have  a  hot-water  heating  system,  you 
must,  remember  the  functions  of  the  expansion-tank,  altitude 
gage,  air-vents,  the  importance  of  keeping  suffioienl  water  in  the 
system,  and  inad\  isability  of  completely  checking  the  tire  at 
night.  If  will  take  jusl  so  much  more  coal  to  luat  up  tin  houw 
again  the  next  morning. 
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Nobby  Cord ' 
for  Trucks 


In  The  Thick  of  It 

"Gasoline  saved  Verdun",  said  Marshal  Joffre,  hero 
of  the  Marne. 

And  good  cars  with  good  tires  have  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Allied  successes  ever  since. 

United  States  Tires  are  good  tires. 


Both  in  the  thick  of  the  fray  over  there, — and  at  the 
important  task  of  speeding  war  work  over  here,  they 
are  showing  the  out-and-out  dependability  that  made 
them  such  marked  favorites  in  times  of  peace. 

There  are  five  separate  treads  for  passenger  cars 
and  light  delivery  work — the  only  complete  line  of 
tires  built  by  any  one  manufacturer. 

There  is  the  famous  'Royal  Cord',  the  'Nobby', 
'Chain',  'Usco'  and  'Plain' — a  type  of  tire  for  every 
driving  need. 

Also  the  'Nobby  Cord',  the  pioneer  heavy-duty 
pneumatic  and,  for  slower,  heavier  work  the  Solid 
Truck  Tire,  leader  in  its  class. 


No  matter  what  car  you  drive  or  what  roads  you 
travel  United  States  Tires  offer  you  a  type  of  tire 
exactly  suited  to  your  own  individual  use. 

We  suggest  a  talk  with  our  nearest  Sales  and  Serv- 
ice Depot  dealer. 

He  will  gladly  help  you  select  the  tires  you  need. 

Also  tires  for  bicycles,  motorcycles  and  airplanes 

United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 


t 
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JJitfe  ^our-days-old 

"T   TOIJ    cannot    begin    too    early"    the    use    of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap.     From  the  very  begin- 
-*-     ning,  baby's  tender  scalp  is  benefited  by  the 
cleansing,  soothing  lather  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

And  as  the  wee  body  gets  bigger,  the  purity  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  recommends  itself  to  other  uses 
than  those  of  hair  and  scalp. 

For  the  delightful  ceremony  of  "baby's  daily  bath," 
indeed,  there's  no  better  preventive  against  the  itching 
and  irritation  caused  by  chafing,  than  the  regular  use 
of  this  dependable,  pine-tar  soap.  The  little  person 
will  surely  delight  in  the  cooling,  soothing  luxury  of 
an  "all-over"  Packer  bath. 

But  "Packer's"  is  for  every  time  of  life.  Many  a 
mother  of  today  owes  her  own  attractive  hair  to 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  and  the  regular  use  of  it  by  her 
far-sighted  mother,  back  in  the  Eighties. 

The  Packer  Shampoo  habit  once  formed  should  last 
through  life.  If  you  have  not  made  a  start  with  your 
young  hopefuls,  make  it  now.  You  cannot  begin  too 
early.     Send  ioc  for  sample  half-cake. 

Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and  Treat- 
ment,"   36    pages    of   practical    information.        Sent    free    on    request. 

PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses  delight- 
fully and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 
Lilieral  sample  bottle-,   10  cents. 

THE  PACKER   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Department    8  4  A  ,    81     Fulton    Street,     New    York    C  i  t  y 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


WANTED:    INFORMATION  ABOUT 
ENEMY-OWNED    PROPERTY 


IN  spite  of  the  imposing  clean-up  of 
enemy-owned  property  in  this  country 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  the 
conviction  of  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian that  many  millions  more  are  hidden 
away  through  the  use  of  "dummies,"  false 
statements,  and  similar  Teutonic  camou- 
flages. If  you  have  any  knowledge,  or  even 
any  well-grounded  suspicion,  as  to  any 
money  or  property  thus  concealed,  you  are 
asked  to  communicate  with  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  Alien  Property  Custodian,  in 
New  YTork  City. 

Every  German  dohV-  taken  over  in  this 
way  is  invested  in  Liberty  bonds,  and  put 
to  work  fighting  for  this  country  instead 
of  against  it.  In  excess  of  five  hundred 
million  dollars  in  money  and  property  have 
already  been  reported,  but  there  is  always 
room  for  a  few  millions  more. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian's  office  gives  this  very  in- 
formative resume  of  the  enemy-property 
situation: 

Y'ears  before  the  war,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, with  its  characteristic  cunning, 
sought  to  dominate  the  principal  industries 
of  America.  Its  agents  acquired  large  in- 
terests in  the  chemical  and  drug  industry, 
the  lumber  industry,  the  dye-stuff  industry, 
the  fur  industry,  the  metal  industry,  the 
shipping  industry,  the  piano  industry,  the 
textile  industry,  the  woolen  industry,  and 
cotton  industry.  In  fact,  no  industry  vital 
to  America  escaped  the  German  agents. 

A  large  number  of  enemy-owned  con- 
cerns engaged  in  these  industries  have 
already  *>een  taken  over  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian.  They  include  the 
Bayer  Chemical  Company,  the  Bauer 
Chemical  Company,  Merck  &  Co.,  the 
Synthetic  Patents  Company,  the  Hayden 
Chemical  Works,  the  International  Ultra- 
marine Works,  and  a  score  of  other  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  chemical  industry 
which  have  been  owned  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  German  interests;  the  large  metal  firms 
of  Beer,  Sondheimer  &  Co.  and  Vogelstein  & 
Co.,  the  Bosch  Magneto  Company,  the  Eise- 
mann  Magneto  Company,  the  American 
Tungsten  Consolidated  Corporation,  the 
Elly  Coal  Company,  the  General  Ceramics 
Company,  Roselle  Mining  Company,  the 
Roechling  Electro-Steel  Company,  the 
■Submarine  Wireless  Company,  the  Anglo- 
American  Cotton  Company,  the  German- 
American  Lumber  Company,  the  New- 
England  Waste  Company,  the  German- 
American  Portland  Cement  Works,  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  Terminal  and 
Navigation  Company,  the  Atlas  Line 
Steamship  Company,  tin  Blake  Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers  of  pianos,  the  Inter- 
national Textile  Company,  manufacturers 
of  laces,  and  the  Botany  Worsted  Mills. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  concerns 
which  have  been  taken  over  and  Ameri- 
canized by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
They  disclose  the  efforts  of  the  agents  of 
the  German  Governmeni  to  sap  the  indus- 
trial life  of  American  industries.  B3  their 
domination  of  these  industries,  in  most 
instances,  the  Germans  were  enabled  to 
Bell  their  products  at  a  lower  price  in 
Germany  than  the  American  consumer  bad 
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to  pay  in  this  country  where  the  articles 
were  manufactured. 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  also 
taken  over  a  large  number  of  enemy-owned 
insurance  companies,  insurance  policies, 
copyrights,  patents,  processes,  formulas, 
-locks,  bonds,  etc.,  in  addition  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  foodst  uffs,  jewelry,  and 
commodities. 

Where  the  enemy  interest  in  a  concern 
is  only  a  minority  interest,  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  appoints  directors  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany. All  concerns  taken  over  by  the 
Mien  ProperU  Custodian,  and  the  enemy 
interest  in  concerns  taken  over  by  him,  will 
be  sold  at  public  auction  and  the  money 
received  therefrom  'invested  in  Liberty 
bonds.  Several  of  these  sales  have  already 
taken  place,  and  many  more  will  soon  be 
held.  The  Alien  Property  Custodian  has 
approximate!}'  one  hundred  and  forty  con- 
cerns, covering  practically  every  industry 
and  representing  the  value  of  approximately 
$250,000,000. 

Because  of  the  cunning  and  secret 
manner  in  which  the  German  Government, 
through  its  agents,  sought  to  dominate 
American  industries,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
100  per  cent.  American  to  keep  his  eyes 
and  ears  open  for  any  clue,  no  matter  how 
slight,  that  may  lead  to  the  detection  of 
money  and  property  of  enemy  character. 
It  is  a  duty  that  is  imperative  and  neces- 
sary. All  of  us  can  not  go  to  the  battle-field, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  to  stay  at  home 
should  join  the  great  army  of  100  per  cent. 
Americans  who  are  now  trying  to  find  the 
hiding-place  of  much  enemy-owned  money 
and  property. 

If  you  hear  of  any  money  or  property 
that  is  enemy-owned,  even  if  it  is  only  a 
rumor  or  gossip,  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian wants  you  to  send  the  information 
immediately  to  Francis  P.  Garvan,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian's  Office.  He 
will  investigate  it  at  once.  The  simplest 
ntmor  may  be  a  lead  to  a  large  amount  of 
enemy-owned  property. 

When  Congress  last  October  passed  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  it  placed  in 
our  hands  an  economic  weapon  scarcely  less 
powerful  than  the  gun  and  bayonet  that  our 
soldiers  wield.  Under  this  Act  all  enemy 
money  and  property  found  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  sequestered  and 
administered  by  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian, who  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  duty  of  locating  and  reporting 
such  property  is  placed  by  law  upon  the 
individual  citizen.  Information  as  to 
enemy-owned  money  and  property  is  the 
great  need  of  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian's office. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  an  enemy  is  any 
person  (American  citizens  included)  now 
resident  in  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  or 
Turkey,  or  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
their  armed  forces.  Registered  aliens  in 
this  country  are  not  classed  as  enemies  at 
present  unless  they  have  been  interned 
under  Presidential  warrant. 

Enemy  property  consists  of  all  property, 
rights  and  claims  of  every  kind,  tangible 
or  intangible,  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  money, 
chattels,  securities,  lands,  indebtedness, 
accounts  receivable,  copyrights,  patents, 
safety-deposit  boxes,  etc.,  which  belong  to 
or  in  which  an  enemy  i-  interested.  Even 
if  the  property  is  held  in  the  name  of  an- 
other— by  a  dummy  or  in  trust,  for  ex- 
ample— the  real  beneficial  interest  is  to  be 
reported.  Executors,  administrators,  trus- 
tees, and  other  fiduciaries  must  report  any 
interest  of  an  enemy,   whether  vested  or 


The  Pellets 
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The  Bubbles 


Tiny  Pellets 

of  Corn  Hearts  are  Steam  Exploded — 

Puffed  to  Bubbles,  Raindrop  Size — 

To  Make  Corn  Puffs 

There  are  toasted  corn  bubbles — called  Corn  Puffs — which 
form  the  finest  of  the  Puffed  Grains,  some  folks  think. 

They  are  airy,  flimsy,  drop-size  globules,  with  a  multiplied 
toasted  corn  flavor. 

Swreet  pellets  of  hominy  are  sealed  in  huge  guns,  then  sub- 
jected to  fearful  heat.     Then  exploded  to  eight  times  former  size. 

The  object  is  to  blast  every  food  cell,  to  make  digestion  easy. 
But  the  result  is  also  a  food  confection — the  most  delightful 
product  ever  made  from  corn. 

For  the  War -Time  Milk  Dish 

Countless  children  nowadays  get  Corn  Puffs  in  rheir  bowls  of  milk. 

They  are  thin,  crisp,  flavory  morsels,  light  as  air.  And  never  was  a  corn 
food  so  fitted  to  digest. 

Between  meals  children  eat  them  dry,  lightly  doused  with  melted  butter. 

Keep  Corn  Puffs  with  your  other  Puffed  Grains.  It's  a  winsome,  wheat- 
conserving  dainty.  And,  like  all  Puffed  Grains,  the  blasted  food  cells  make 
it  hygienic  food. 


Corn 

Puffed           Puffed 

Puffs 

Rice             Wheat 

All   Bubble    Grains 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 

The  Quaker  Oats  G>m  party 
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The  little  lever 
in  the  side  of 
this  Self-Filling 
Waterman's  Ideal 
helps  you  to  refill 
the  pen  instantly. 

"*  This  *■ 
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The  refilling  action 
is  automatic.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  raise 
the  lever  until  at  right 
angles  to  the  barrel; 
insert  the  gold  pen  in 
any  ink  supply,  then 
hold  it  there  until  you 
have  snapped  the 
lever  back  to  the  flush 
locking  position.  The 
reservoir  tube  will 
then  be  filled  to  its 
capacity  which  even 
in  the  smaller  sizes  is 
sufficient  ink  to  write 
thousands  of  words. 

Thousands  of  users,  in- 
cluding soldiers  and  sail- 
ors, teachers,  scholars  and 
writers  in  all  classes,  the 
world  over  have  shown 
great  appreciation  of  this 
added  convenience  to  the 
standard  Waterman's 
Ideal  of  old. 

$2.50,      $4.00 

$5.00  and  up 

Sold  by  best  Dealers 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 

191  Broadwny,  New  York 


contingent,  present  or  future,  divided  or 
undivided. 

In  helping  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
uncover  money  and  property  of  enemy 
character,  the  readers  of  The  Literary 
Digest  will  be  performing  a  patriotic  act. 
They  will  be  helping  in  the  great  battle  to 
make  all  American  industries  100  per  cent. 
American.  They  will  be  helping  to  drive 
out  of  American  industries  the  snakelike 
control  of  the  agents  of  the  German 
Government. 

Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  for  money 
and  property  of  enemy  character;  talk  to 
your  friends  about  it,  and  get  them  to  talk 
to  their  friends  about  the  work  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian's  office.  Don't  let  a 
single  dollar  of  enemy-owned  money  or 
property  get  away.  Help  ferret  it  out,  so 
that  more  ammunition,  more  food,  and 
more  of  the  other  things  so  necessary  for 
the  success  of  American  arms  can  be  sent 
to  the  men  on  the  firing-line. 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION  AS  FOSTERED 
BY  THE  WAR 


AMONG  the  many  changes  affecting 
men  and  things,  due  to  the  Great 
War,  there  is  none  more  significant  than 
the  breaking  down  of  all  kinds  of  barriers. 
On  the  firing-line  barrages  have  come  into 
being;  back  of  the  firing-line  among  the 
nations  there  is  a  great  Lifting  of  gates  and 
downing  of  barriers. 

"Nowhere  is  this  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  breaking  of  the  exclusion  walls 
erected  against  the  Chinese,"  writes  G. 
Charles  Hodges  in  The  Sunset  Magazine, 
and  continues: 

In  London,  one  Wednesday  evening 
twenty-four  months  ago,  there  was  a  mass- 
meeting  held  on  the  corner  of  Piggot 
Street,  Limehouse— to  protest  against  the 
influx  of  John  Chinaman  into  bonny  old 
England. 

Here  in  the  East  End  of  the  world's 
greatest  capital  "yellow-peril"  dodgers 
called  upon  all  true  Britons  to  denounce 
the  yellow  man  in  their  midst.  This 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Robert 
Williams,  of  the  National  Transport 
Workers'  Federation.  The  big  talking- 
point  of  that  Loudon  protest  was  the  fact 
that,  while  there  were  1,000  Chinese, 
according  to  the  Alien  Registration  Act,  in 
the  Poplar  District,  only  150  were  in  lodg- 
ings licensed  by  the  London  County 
Council.  Where — it  was  demanded — was 
the  enforcement  of  the  law?  Why  were 
these  Chinese  allowed  to  live  anywhere  at 
their   heathenly    pleasure? 

The  London  navvies  that  nighl  heard  a 
protest  against  "the  Chinese  invasion"  of 
Britain.  They  knew  that  down  on  the 
London  docks  there  were  two  Chinamen 
to  every  white  man  since  the  coming  of  war. 
They  knew  that  man}  of  lliese  yellow  aliens 
were  married.  They  knew,  too.  that  a  big 
Chinese  restaurant  had  just  opened  down 
the  West    India   Dock    Road. 

The  Sailors'   and    Firemen's   Union      one 

of  the  most  powerful  in  England  -carried 

the  protest  into  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
held  at  Birmingham.  Then,  alarm  was 
voiced  at  the  stead}  increase  iii  the  number 
of  Chinese  hands  on  Britain's  ships.  It 
was  an  increase,  true,  since  the  stress  of 
war-times  had  begun  to  try  Britain,  lint 
what  England's  sons  of  the  Beven  seas 
wanted  to  know  was:  When  is  "this  orien- 
talizing" of  the  British  marine  to  stop? 


In  the  ante-bellum  days  the  Germans — 
who  first  raised  the  cry  of  "yellow  peril," 
remember — were  using  John  Chinaman 
more  and  more  in  the  quiet  expansion  of  the 
Teutonic  marine.  Now  when  the  war  tied 
up  Germany's  ships  overnight,  the  Chinese 
seamen  made  their  way  to  Holland  and 
thence  crossed  the  Channel  to  London,  to 
Liverpool,  to  Cardiff.  They  were  put  on 
British  ships — at  lower  pay  and  harder 
conditions  than  English  seamen  had. 
Now  the  seamen's  unions  were  willing  to 
do  their  bit  for  John  Bull,  but  they  won- 
dered what  was  going  to  happen  after  the 
coming  of  peace.  Would  the  Chinese 
continue  to  man  John  Bull's  ships? 

It  is  just  this  feeling  of  apprehension 
over  the  yellow  man  which  led  to  serious 
disturbance  in  London.  Perhaps  it  is 
cheaper,  the  unions  said,  for  British  sea- 
power  to  lose  yellow  than  English  crews  in 
running  (/-boat  blockades.  But  the  En- 
glish seamen  want  it  to  be  known  that  there 
must  be  no  orientalizing  of  England's 
shipping  after  the  war — to  meet  German 
competition,  or  Japanese  competition,  or 
any  other  maritime  rivalry. 

No  official  answer  has  been  given  to 
these  queries,  like  many  other  questions, 
dealing  with  what  is  to  happen  after  the 
war.  The  answer  is  not  easy  to  find. 
Meanwhile,  says  The  Sunset  Magazine: 

The  Holt  liners,  the  old  P.  &  O.,  and 
other  links  of  empire  east  of  Suez  have 
John  Chinaman  on  the  ship's  roster.  On 
June  2,  1916,  a  Royal  Mail  steamship 
sailed  for  South  America — every  man- 
jack  a  Chinese  sailor.  That  never  hap- 
pened before. 

Such  is  one  manifestation  of  the  decisive 
lifting  of  gates  and  barriers  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  white  world  went  to  war. 

To-day  the  Chinese — for  decades  finding 
a  wall  in  every  white  man's  country — are 
numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousand  in  the 
service  of  the  Allies.  They  have  made 
good.  They  are  a  war-factor.  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Chinese  Labor  Corps  now 
behind  the  battle-line  in  France  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  total  Chinese  population  in 
the  United  States.  The  French  Republic 
has  recruited  a  force  of  similar  dimensions, 
bringing  Chinese  man-power  overseas  for 
non-combatant  and  industrial  work.  Even 
teeming  Russia,  before  its  tragic  collapse, 
had  drawn  upon  thousands  of  Chinese  for 
work  as  far  west  as  the  Ural  mines.  In 
1914  there  were  but  7,000  in  this  rich 
countrv,  but  a  fourfold  increase  brought 
the  total  to  30,000.  All  told,  200,000 
Chinese  are  "carrying  on"  in  the  war-zone, 
laboring  behind  the  lines,  in  munition-works 
and  factories,  manning  ships. 

Tho  the  pages  of  no  White  Book  say  it. 
the  break  between  the  Chinese  Republic 
and  Germany  was  precipitated  largely  bj 
the  Allied  drafting  of  China's  man-power. 
Even  in  its  beginnings,  the  French  and 
British  mobilization  of  Chinese  labor 
caused  a  diplomatic  battle  royal. 

The  Kaiser,  in  the  same  arrogant  spirit 
that  declared,  "  For  the  next  thousand  J  ears 
no  Chinamaa  will  dare  to  face  a  Hun," 
ordered  the  Chinese  Governmenl  to  stop 
John  Chinaman  from  entering  the  service 
of  the  Allies.  In  reply,  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Peking  was  handed  his  pass- 
ports! German  intrigue  and  Admiral 
llint/.e  with  his  gold  could  not  present  the 
Chinaman   taking  a  good  job,   well  paid, 

good  food,  and  a  chance  to  make  what,  to 
him,  was  sudden  wealth.     Bitterest  pill  of 
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NEW  MARKETS 

MACK  Trucks  are  demonstrating  their  great  utility  and  economy 
in  city-to-city  hauling.  They  are  opening  new,  profitable  markets 
outside  the  range  of  railways. 

With  the  entire  freight  service  practically  conscripted,  for  the  Nation's 
use,  MACK  Trucks  are  helping  to  fill  the  deficiency. 

The  rugged  construction  of  MACK  Trucks  guarantees  sustained,  capable 
performance.  They  have  stamina  and  endurance  for  long  hauls — over- 
whelming power  to  carry  capacity  loads.  They  require  few  repairs  and 
little  outlay. 

9000  MACK  Trucks  are  in  varied  use  to-day. 

From  1  to  734  tons  capacity — trailers  to  15  tons.  Special  bodies  are  made  for 
individual  needs.    Write  to  Dept  10  for  catalog  and  complete  information. 

INTERNATIONAL   MOTOR    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

"PERFORMANCE  COUNTS" 
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The  "Powers  That  Prey" 
Never  Sleep 

You  lock  up  your  cash,  you 
insure  your  stock,  you  guard  your 
property  —  and  imagine  you  are 
secure. 

But,  lo!  the  countless  parasites 
that  live  on  the  earnings  of  honest 
business  men  make  a  flank  attack, 
and  you  wake  to  find  they  have 
robbed  you  through  your  bank 
account  by  means  of  your  own 
check. 

This  form  of  fraud  is  modern, 
but  forgers  are  even  now  stealing 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  by 
making  big  checks  out  of  little  $5 
and  $10  ones — "raising"  amounts 
and  shifting  names.  The  only 
checks  they  cannot  alter  success- 
fully are  the  ones   protected  with 


U.  S.  SUBTREASURY 
New  York 


Protectograph 

Check  Writer 
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Check  Protection 

which  includes  if  desired  an  in- 
demnity bond,  insuring  the  user  of 
Protectograph  Check  Writer  and 
PROTOD  Checks,  and  his  bank, 
jointly,  against  check  fraud. 

Firms  using  old-fashioned  check 
methods  are  swindled  every  day. 
Read  the  new  book  "Scratcher 
Sends  a  Warning,"  written  by  a 
famous  forger,  now  in  prison,  who 
tells  about  the  "easy  money" 
in  tampering  with  checks 
which  their  signers 
thought  were  care- 
fully written. 


Todd 
Two-Color  Patents 


Protects  the  full  amount  in  the  body 
of  the  check.  Writes  amount  in  dollars 
and  cents  (words,  not  figures)  exact  to 
the  penny,  in  two  vivid  colors  "shredded" 
through  the  paper.  A  complete  word 
to  each  stroke  of  the  handle.  Quick, 
Legible,  Uniform.  Standard  model  as 
illustrated  $50.  Other  models  in  all  sizes 
and   prices  up  to  $75. 
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TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

FREE 

Send  to  addree*  «iv>'n  on  my  letterhead 
copy  of  Tli'  tier's'   Warning." 

Name 


Pin  this  coupon  to  your 
business  letterhead 


PROTOD  Forgery-Proof  Checks  and 
Drafts  are  printed  or  lithographed  to  order 
for  owners  of  Todd  Machines  only. 

PROTOD  defeats  the  "professional" 
forger.  Chemicals  in  the  fibre  of  the 
paper  prevent  changing  the  name  of 
payee  to  some  other  name  or  to  "cash"  or 
"bearer,"  etc. 

Every  sheet  of  PROTOD  is  checked 
and  safeguarded  like  U.  S.  bank-note 
paper,  so  there  is  no  way  for  a  crook  to 
duplicate  a  genuine  PROTOD  Check. 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Estnlillsh.il    189^ 

1143  Univertity  Avenue  Rochetter,  N.  Y. 

World's  largest  makers  of  checks  and  check 
protecting  den 


all,  detachments   left    the   erstwhile    Ger- 
man base,  Kiaochow. 

But  all  is  not  clear  sailing  for  the  new 
workman.  The  writer  in  The  Sunset 
Magazine  continues: 

What  will  happen  when  peace  comes 
upon  this  red  world — a  world  turned 
topsyturvy  by  the  white  man's  Great 
War,  which  has  taken  John  Chinaman 
from  Shantung,  Chihii,  and  Kwangtung 
to  that  battle-ground  in  France? 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  fit  him 
permanently  into  Europe's  agriculture, 
into  the  social  economy  of  bonny  old 
England  or  France.  John  Chinaman  is 
just  part  of  the  great  Allied  military 
machine.  He  never  was  there  before;  he 
is  only  over  there  to-day  because  there  are 
not  enough  white  men  to  go  around;  and 
he  will  go  home  to  the  East  when  Prus- 
sianism  is  beaten. 

Yes,  John  Chinaman  will  go  back. 
That  makes  this  drafting  of  China's  man- 
power one  of  the  supremely  important 
events  in  the  Great  War.  The  family  of 
nations  is  taking  on  a  new  meaning — John 
Chinaman  overseas  has  a  place  in  it.  As 
Italian  harvest-labor  before  the  war  went 
to  and  from  Argentina  for  a  few  months' 
work,  so  the  Chinese  have  gone  to  Europe 
to  labor  under  contract  and  go  home  again. 
Perhaps  this  action  will  have  a  bearing  on 
the  solution  of  the  far  West's  agricultural 
labor  problem. 

Do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
armies  of  Chinese  in  Europe  will  forget  the 
lessons  taught  them  in  the  West.  When 
these  sons  of  Han  come  home,  the  Great 
War  will  be  found  to  have  given  birth  to  a 
new  East. 

The  West,  too,  is  changing.  Is  this 
greatest  of  wars  to  bring  this  twain  to  a 
better  understanding?  In  the  momentous 
years  coming,  John  Chinaman  will  be  more 
than  interested  in  the  answer  he  is  helping 
to  make. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT 
PROPRIETY  OF  PLAYING  BRIDGE 


BASEBALL  is  doomed,  horse-racing  is 
under  suspicion,  and  now  that  part 
of  the  body  politic,  or  impolitic,  which 
finds  one  of  its  most  strenuous  recreations 
in  bridge  whist  is  beginning  to  search  its 
conscience.  Is  bridge  really  wrong  in 
such  times  as  these?  Should  it  not  be 
sacrificed  along  with  that  extra  lump  of 
sugar  in  one's  tea? 

Mrs.  Wallace  Irwin,  wife  of  the  creator 
of  "  Hashimura  Togo"  and  of  some  mow 
recent  social  fiction,  announces- cuttingly: 

Of  all  the  persons  I  have  known  who 
have  played  bridge  enough  for  it  to  Later- 
fere  with  the  usefulness  of  their  lives  tiler, 
has  been  no  one  whose  time  seemed  suf- 
ficienttj  valuable  for  it  to  matter  what  he 
did  with  it, 

Bui  t  he  acceptance  of  such  a  \  iew  as  i  his 
would  end  the  whole  discussion  al  the  out- 
set, and  it  is  noticeable  that  Mrs.  Irwin 
does  noi  view  the  matter  in  a  way  typical 
of  the  other  authorities  quoted  in  a  reoenl 
symposium  on  the  subject.  This  sym- 
posium  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Th> 
Chronich  .  a  \<  w  5  ork  maxagine  largely  <>i 
by,   and   lor   society,    published   at    >1    tli. 

oopy,  for  subscribers  only.     In  the  sam* 
Dumber  The  Chronicle  presents  a  pledge 
headed, 
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A   SOLEMN    PROTEST   AGAINST   BRIDGE 

and  signed,  in  facsimile,  by  several  re- 
formed bridgo-whistors  of  social  promin- 
ence. Among  the  letters  of  the  accom- 
panying symposium,  we  find  this  frank 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  by  Mrs. 
Henry  W.  Keyes,  wife  of  Governor  Keyes, 
of  New  Hampshire: 

I  was  a  young  girl  visiting  in  Oxford, 
England,  when  bridge  first  supplanted 
"ping-pong"  as  a  fashionable  after-dinner 
pastimo,  and  then  swept  rapidly  over 
Europe  and  America  as  an  increasingly 
absorbing  occupation  for  thousands  of 
intelligent  men  and  women.  I  learned  to 
play  it  then  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
tho  the  combined  facts  that  I  have  lived 
most  of  the  time  in  the  country,  that  I  have 
been  ill  a  great  deal,  and  that  I  have  al\v;i  \  s 
been  too  busy  to  indulge  in  it  constant  h 
or  even  frequently,  have  kept  me  from  be- 
coming a  "bridge-fiend,"  I  have  never 
ceased  to  find  it  an  absorbing  game. 

The  person  who  cares  to  play  bridge 
often  is  very  naturally  the  person  who 
plays  it  well,  and  to  play  bridge  well  cer- 
tain qualities  besides  the  necessary  in- 
born "card-sense"  are  quickly  developed, 
and  remain  indispensable  to  a  successful 
game.  Of  course,  the  ability  to  "put  up  a 
good  bluff"  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
But  accuracy,  rapidity,  and  concentration 
are  far  more  important;  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  is  the  ability  to  keep  your 
temper,  when,  realizing  that  you  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  playing  both  your  hand 
and  your  partner's,  if  he  will  only  lay  down 
his  cards  and  allow  you  to  do  so,  he  persists 
in  keeping  you  absolutely  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  he  holds  himself,  and  in  balking 
your  every  attempt  to  make  the  most  of 
your  own  few  Jacks  and  Queens. 

Just  now  can  there  be  any  question  in 
the  mind  of  any  intelligent  person  that  the 
man  (or  woman)  who  can  concentrate  his 
mind  and  keep  his  temper  can  be  much 
more  profitably  employed  than  in  playing 
cards? 

If  an  occasional  game  of  bridge,  after  the 
day's  work  is  over,  is  a  better  tonic  for  the 
next  day's  work  in  some  cases*  than  a  con- 
test at  golf,  or  a  visit  to  the  theater,  or  a 
quiet  hour  with  a  book,  I  can  personally 
see  no  reason  to  consider  it  either  idle  or 
unpatriotic  to  indulge  in  it.  Nearly  every 
"Comfort  Kit"  that  we  send  to  France 
contains  a  pack  of  cards,  but  we  do  not  for 
one  minute  suppose  that  the  soldier  who 
receives  them  will  wish  to  use  them  in 
working  hours.  We  should  certainly  make 
the  same  rule  for  ourselves.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  we  will  not  play  for 
money  (if  we  have  hitherto  been  doing  so), 
that  parties  shall  be  small  and  informal, 
that  prizes  shall  not  cost  over  fifty  cents, 
and  that  refreshments  shall  be  carefully 
Hooverized.  The  underlying  principle  is 
much  deeper  than  that.  We  should  not 
play  at  all  unless  we  have  found  that  to  us 
individually  it  is  proving  the  means  to 
refresh  us  for  our  "real  job." 

Mrs.  Philip  Hale,  of  Boston,  finding 
bridge,  on  the  whole,  "mentally  narrowing 
rather  than  broadening,"  would  do  away 
with  it,  not  only  for  the  period  of  the"war, 
but  afterward  as  well.  Her  view  is  per- 
haps the  most  iconoclastic  of  all  those  ex- 
prest  in  The  Chronicle.     She  writes: 

I  approve  most  heartily  of  giving  up 
bridge  until  after  the  war,  and  I  hope  that 
through  giving  it  up  for  that  period  many 
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people  will  realize  that  they  have  been 
devoting  entirely  too  much  time  to  this 
game  and  may  then  see  the  wisdom  of 
renouncing  the  habit  for  all  time. 

Much  precious  time  has  been  wasted 
in  this  way  which  might  have  been  given 
to  recreations  and  pursuits  that  would 
have  brought  more  tangible  and  valuable 
results.  The  playing  for  money  by  many 
persons  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for 
condemning  this  game,  as  it  inculcates  a 
spirit  of  gambling  and  is  often  the  cause  of 
losses  that  can  ill  be  borne.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  kind  of  concentration 
gained  by  playing  bridge  is  of  any  practical 
value  in  life.  My  experience  is — that 
bridge  is  mentally  narrowing  rather  than 
broadening. 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  wife  of  the  New 
York  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
approve  of  the  extremes  to  which  some  of 
the  zealots  of  the  new  movement  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led.  She  writes, 
simply  and  pointedly: 

I  think  bridge  should  be  treated  just  as 
any  other  amusement,  such  as  opera,  the 
play,  movies,  concerts,  etc. — in  other 
words,  as  a  rest  and  relaxation  to  the  mind 
and  as  a  change  of  thought. 

Several  other  of  the  authorities  quoted 
emphasize  this  need  of  something  to  give 
them  a  change  of  thought.  The  editor  of 
The  Chronicle,  however,  in  his  brief  intro- 
duction, presents  reasons  for  interdicting 
the  amusement.     He  announces: 

Bridge  is  known  as  the  diversion  of  the 
leisure  classes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
every  community  this  game  has  many 
devotees — or,  rather,  habitues.  To  re- 
nounce bridge  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
in  a  general  and  spontaneous  manner  would 
be  a  telling  reply  to  those  hosts  of  disorder 
who  endeavor  to  incite  class  hatred  and 
to  represent  the  rich  and  influential  as 
parasites  and  idlers.  This  contention, 
altho  unsupported  by  fact,  would  better 
still  be  met  by  the  unhesitating  announce- 
ment that  bridge — the  symbol  of  fashion- 
able levity — be  abandoned  until  Germany 
has  been  beaten  to  her  knees. 

The  pledge  by  which  antibridgites  to 
the  number  of  seventeen  have  already  ex- 
prest  their  determination  to  give  up  the 
habit  has  so  far  been  circulated  chiefly 
among  the  "men  and  women  of  wealth 
and  leisure"  mentioned  in  the  preamble. 
However,  in  case  the  movement  should 
spread,  the  same  pledge  might  be  adap- 
table to  other  classes  by  the  change  of  a 
few  words  and  phrases. 

In  its  present  form  the  pledge  reads: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  condemn  the 
playing  of  bridge  in  times  of  war,  as  a  oon- 
temptible  waste  of  time,  an  evil  example 
to  set,  and  a  form  of  idleness  unworthy  of 
our  place  as  American  citizens. 

We  believe  that  by  playing  bridge,  men 
and  women  of  wealtli  and  leisure  give  to 
the  exponents  of  class-hatred  a  weapon 
to  wield  against  the  units  of  the  United 
Stales  and   its  lonir-cherished    institutions. 

Then  tore,  we  si^n  this  apical  to  players 
of  bridge  who  may  not  have  considered 
the  wide-spread  influence  of  their  apathy 
toward  the  common  weal,  to  forswear  the 
playing  of  bridge  until  the  end  of  the  war 
ami  to  persuade  others  to  cease  ihis  time- 
killing,  useless  pastime. 
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KKITISH   AIRMAN  TFXLS  THE   STORY 
OF   HIS   HARDEST   FIGHT 


IT  was  a  gallanl  lieutenant  is  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  who  told  this  story  of  his 
most  dangerous  air-fight,  expressing  himself 
freely,  ;is  is  hereinafter  sel  down,  in  a  Letter 

to  a  friend,  a  timber-cruiser  of  Sea  ttle.  The 
timber-cruisers  ^et  out  the- spruce,  and  the 
airmen  trust  their  lives  to  the  spruce  made 
up  into  airplanes,  from  which  American 
Forestry  draws  a  moral  to  go  w  it  h  the  yarn 
told  by  the  man  in  the  Royal  Flying  ( 'orps. 
It  is  a  good  yarn,  told  with  skill.  Here 
it  is,  in  the  adventurer's  own  words: 

"The  following  incident  took  place  about 
the  end  of  August,  not  far  from  Lens.  My 
pilot  and  I  were  detailed  to  take  some  two 
dozen  photographs  of  Ilun  positions;  some 
of  them  fifteen  miles  behind  their  lines  and 
over  a  front  of  about  eighteen  miles. 

"War  'photo'  is  not  considered  a  healthy 
job.  It  means  probably  an  hour  for  one 
lonely  machine  over  hostile  territory,  ex- 
posed the  whole  time  to  anti-aircraft  fire 
('Archie'  we  call  it),  and  the  possibility  of 
attack  by  superior  numbers  of  Huns.  One 
or  two  won't  usually  attack  us. 

"This  day  we  left  the  ground  with  a 
camera  fitted  into  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
chine, with  plenty  of  ammunition  (and,  be 
it  said,  a  nasty  feeling  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  for  photos  have  been  taking  a 
heavy  toll  of  late).  This  feeling,  I  must 
tell  you,  commonly  known  as  '  Hund  up, '  is 
purely  anticipatory  and  disappears  when 
the  reality  is  faced. 

"We  climbed  to  8,000  feet  and  then 
headed  east.  I  took  a  last  good  look  at  the 
camera,  then  loaded  and  cocked  my  gun, 
and  as  we  approached  the  lines  fired  a  few 
rounds  to  see  that  it  was  working  well,  and 
then  scanned  the  sky  for  Hun  machines. 
All  was  clear,  which  I  indicated  to  the 
pilot.  Speech  is  impossible  owing  to  the 
roar  of  the  engine.  The  increased  vibra- 
tion told  me  that  the  pilot  had  'opened 
out.'  I  glanced  over  his  shoulder  to  look 
at  his  instruments.  They  told  me  that  our 
240  horse-power  engine  was  turning  over 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  that  we 
were  cutting  the  air  at  ninety-five  miles  an 
hour.  We  had  barely  crossed  the  lines 
when  the  'Archie's'  gunners  let  fly  at  us. 
Six  ominous  black  puffs  appeared  ahead  of 
us,  accompanied  by  that  fear-inspiring 
'Wuff-wuff,'  as  the  high  explosives-shells 
burst  (they  use  four-inch  and  six-inch  sheila 
on  us).  The  pilot  swerved  sharply  and 
opened  the  eugine  out  a  bit  more  and 
'stuffed'  her  nose  down  a  bit  so  that  the 
indicator  climbed  up  to  120  miles  per  hour 
— just  in  time,  too — for  a  dozen  or  so  shells 
burst  just  behind  us.  Thus  we  went  zig- 
zagging hither  and  thither,  now  opening  out 
and  then  throttling  back.  Even  at  that, 
an  occasional  shell  would  burst  close  to  us, 
driving  the  machine  from  the  shell-concus- 
sion up  or  down  or  sideways,  according  to 
where  it  burst,  and  the  hiss  of  the  flying 
shell-fragments  making  me  instinctively 
dodge. 

"Gradually  we  worked  over  our  ob- 
jectives and  one  by  one  got  the  '  snap  shots.' 
We  had  still  a  half-dozen  to  take  when,  to 
my  annoyance,  I  saw  that  the  camera  had 
jammed.  1  wrote  a  note  to  the  pilot  telling 
him  and  saying  that  I'd  try  and  fix  it  up. 
This  was  risky,  as  it  meant  taking  my  eyes 
off  the  sky  and  getting  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  machine,  thus  courting  sur- 
prize, for  the  pilot  has  only  a  limited  field 
of  view.  I  got  down  and  had  just  got  the 
camera  fixt  when  a  heard  a  'Ta-ta-ta-ta ' 
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which  meant  only  one  thing — a  Hun  ma- 
chine gun.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and 
grabbed  my  gun,  and  at  the  same  instant 
saw  a  Hun  Albatross  scout  only  about 
eighty  yards  away  sitting  on  my  'tail'  and 
pumping  lead  at  me  like  a  madman.  It 
was  like  air  to  a  drowning  man  to  me  when 
[  prest  the  trigger  and  saw  the  flame  burst 
from  my  machine  gun.  I  was  conscious  of 
but  three  things :  that  I  was  swearing  like  a 
trooper,  that  I  had  got  to  kill  him  or  he  me, 
and  a  sort  of  wild  wonderment  that  I 
wasn't  being  pumped  full  of  lead  already. 
Only  one  bullet  actually  hit  me.  It  cut 
through  breeches  and  tuuic  but  never  even 
scratched  me. 

"As  I  had  reached  for  my  gun  the  pilot 
had  made  a  vertical  turn  to  the  right  and 
opened  out  with  our  nose  down,  so  that  we 
were  doing  about  150  miles  per  hour.  As 
we  turned  the  Hun  flashed  across  our  tail 
sharply,  fifty  feet  away.  I  distinctly  re- 
member noticing  that  the  pilot  wore  a  black 
mustache.  As  he  passed  I  got  a  short 
burst  of  fire  into  him  which  made  him 
swerve.  I  then  caught  a  glimpse  of 
another  Hun  right  under  our  tail  firing  up 
at  us  and  climbing  like  smoke.  I  gave 
him  a  short  burst  which  turned  him  aside 
for  a  moment,  and  then  realized  that  our 
first  friend  had  made  a  complete  loop  and 
was  again  tearing  down  on  us  and  firing 
like  hell.  He  was  coming  straight  at  me 
and  I  got  about  fifty  rounds  into  him. 
Suddenly  he  swerved  violently  upward 
and  outward  and  went  over  on  to  one  wing- 
tip  and  turned  over  like  a  falling  leaf,  over 
and  over  and  down,  finishing  in  a  spinning 
nose-dive  which  only  stopt  when  he 
reached  the  earth,  7,000  feet  below — a 
mass  of  tangled  wood,  steel,  and  fabric. 

"Evidently  I  had  killed  the  pilot. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  that  he  had 
started  on  his  last  dive  I  became  conscious 
that  we  were  driving  at  a  terrific  rate,  and 
that  our  forward  gun  was  ripping  out  its 
ominous  'Ta-ta-ta.'  I  then,  for  the  first 
time,  realized  that  there  were  two  more 
Huns  in  the  front.  They  had  attacked  us 
upward  and  under  each  wing-tip.  The 
pilot  had  suddenly  turned  and  we  were 
rushing  straight  at  each  other,  both  spitting 
bullets  at  the  rate  of  600  a  minute.  We 
were  barely  twenty  yards  apart  when  he 
suddenly  swerved  aside  and  then  dived  for 
home  at  an  incredible  speed.  He  was 
either  wounded  or  he  had  'conked'  his 
engine.  The  two  remaining  Huns  evi- 
dently thought  we  were  tough  meat,  for 
they  headed  east.  It  was  useless  to  follow 
as  they  had  too  much  speed  for  us,  so  we 
watched  the  other  Hun  glide  down  and  land 
in  a  field,  evidently  badly  lamed.  In  our 
drivo  on  him  we  had  reached  a  speed  of  165 
miles  an  hour — a  speed  beyond  the  strain- 
ing-point of  our  machine. 

"Let  me  here  pay  a  tribute  to  the  British 
design  and  workmanship,  that  she  did  not 
crumble  up  under  the  terrific  pressure, 
especially  in  her  damaged  state,  is  one  of 
the  inexplicable  things  for  which  we  can 
only  thank  God. 

"When  we  came  to  look  at  our  condition, 
I  marveled  to  be  alive.  We  were  riddled; 
our  planes  were  shot  to  pieces,  and  the  fab- 
ric hanging  in  streamers  even  as  1  looked 
the  aileron  controls  gave  with  a  snap  as  we 
went  to  turn.  They  had  just  lasted  the 
s.-rap  (they  give  lateral  control).  The 
pilot's  instrument  hoard,  just  in  front  of  his 
face  was  smashed,  se\eral  flying-wires  were 
cut  and  dangling,  and  two  struts  were  badly 
cut.  My  cockpit  looked  more  like  a 
pepper-shaker  than  anything  else,  and  one 
of  the  longerons  (four  ribs  of  ash  which 
form  the  backbone  of  the  machine  as  it 
we--  out  through. 


' '  The  pilot  throttled  back  to  a  safe  speed 
and  we  took  our  six  remaining  photos 
and  then  limped  thankfully  homeward.  I 
was  never  so  glad  to  be  back  on  terra  firma 
before.  When  we  landed,  we  found  that 
our  radiator  had  been  shot  through  and 
two  of  our  cylinders  thus  had  seized  from 
the  heat.  Thank  God  they  did  not  get  our 
engine. 

"This,  I  might  say,  was  the  'closest 
thing'  I  had  in  France,  or  want  to  have. 
Never  again  did  I  try  to  fix  a  camera  over 
hostile  territory.     If  she  jammed — let  her. 

"I  had  other  fights,  of  course,  but  never 
at  quite  such  close  quarters.  We  were 
attacked  by  six  once,  but  got  one  right  at 
the  start  and  that  discouraged  the  rest. 
I  can  tell  you  the  scrap  in  the  air  is  the 
most  exciting  thing  imaginable — most  too 
much  so." 


A  FORCED  RETREAT  AS  SEEN  FROM 
THE  RETREATING  SIDE 


A  \  TITH  the  German  armies  in  retreat, 
v  and  likely  to  do  little  more  than 
continue  to  retreat,  if  we  can  trust  our 
foremost  military  critics,  for  the  rest  of 
the  war,  the  inner  state,  the  sufferings  of 
an  army  in  retreat,  take  on  a  new  signif- 
icance. What  French,  English,  Belgian 
armies  suffered  earlier  in  the  war  is  being 
repaid,  in  some  measure,  to  the  men  respon- 
sible for  those  agonies.  As  the  Teutons 
weaken,  and  the  Allies,  thanks  to  America, 
grow  in  power,  the  parallel  with  the  early 
days  will  become  more  perfect.  Germany 
may  be  fated,  in  due  time,  to  experience 
some  of  the  horrors  she  inflicted  upon  the 
armies  and  non-combatants  of  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  fall  of  1914,  when  her  military 
preponderance  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Allies  will  soon  become. 

What  the  sufferings  of  those  days  were, 
with  what  hellish  ruthlessness  the  German 
hordes  poured  out  the  blood  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  babies,  is  told  with 
singular  vividness  by  a  Scout  in  the  Black 
Watch  Regiment  in  a  book  soon  to  issue 
from  the  press  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Joe  Cassells,  the  narrator,  is  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  that  "contemptible  little 
army"  that  fought  from  Mons  to  the 
Marne,  a  retreat  called  "  the  bloodiest  trail 
of  sacrifice  in  history."  Now  the  same 
ground  is  being  fought  over,  but  the  former 
conquerors  are  retreating  and  suffering  in 
their  turn. 

We  quote  from  "The  Black  Watch,"  by 
Scout  Joe  Cassells,  this  description  of  an 
army  in  forced  retreat: 

Most  of  the  time  while  we  were  dragging 
our  exhausted,  diminishing  numbers  ahead 
of  the  German  wave  of  shot  and  steel,  1 
was  on  scout  duty.  For  a  while  1  was 
"connecting  file*'  between  the  Black 
Watch  and  the  Minister  Fusileers,  w  ho  were 
in  rear  of  usand  almost  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  eneim  . 

On  one  occasion  the  regiment  had  been 
deployed  to  beat  off  a  (lank  attack.  When 
we  resumed  the  march  I  was  sent  back  to 
gel  in  touch  with  the  Fusileers.  M\  orders 
were  to  go  to  the  rear  until   1   gol   in  touch 

with  them.     1   was  proceeding  cautiously 

along    the   road    when    suddenly    around    a 
curve  something  appeared  before  me.     My 


rifle  was  at  my  shoulder  ready  to  fire. 
Then  I  recognized  what  had  been  a  uniform 
of  the  Fusileers. 

Have  you  ever  read  Kipling's  "Man 
Who  Came  Back"?  If  you  have  you  will 
have  a  better  idea  than  I  can  .give  you  of 
what  this  human  being  looked  like.  His 
face  was  covered  with  blood.  One  arm 
hung  limply.  Just  as  he  made  toward  me, 
he  fell  exhausted  by  the  roadside,  like  a  dog 
that  is  spent.  Literally,  his  tongue  hung 
from  his  mouth.  His  shoes  were  cut  up 
and  his  clothes  dangled  in  ribbons,  beneath 
which  red  gashes  showed  in  his  flesh  where 
he  had  torn  it  in  the  barbed-wire  fences 
he  had  encountered  crossing  fields. 

I  asked  him  what  had  happened.  His 
lips  moved  and  his  breath  came  in  more 
difficult  gasps,  but  no  word  could  he  utter. 
I  wiped  his  face,  and  then  I  recognized  in 
him  an  officer  who  had  been  a  crack  athlete 
when  the  Munsters  were  in  India  and 
against  whom  I  had  competed  more  than 
once.  I  prest  my  water-bottle  to  his  lips. 
After  a  few  moments  he  was  able  to  speak. 

"They  are  gone!"  he  gasped;  "all  of 
them  are  gone!  By  God,  they  died  like 
men;  but — they — died." 

"Let  me  understand  you,  sir,"  I  begged 
him.     "Tell  me  just  what  happened." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  almost 
shouted. 

"I  am  going  back  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Munster  Fusileers,"  I  said. 

"You  can't  make  the  journey,'"  he 
panted.  "You'd  have  to  go  to  heaven — 
or  to  hell.  They  caught  them  in  a  pocket. 
Shrapnel  and  machine-guns.  There  are  no 
Munster  Fusileers  any  more." 

He  was  right,  practically.  The  Germans 
had  caught  them  between  fires  and  the 
regiment  was  cut  to  pieces. 

Upon  reporting  to  his  commanding 
officer  that  he  hadn't  been  able  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  Munster  Fusileers,  Scout 
Cassels  was  ordered  under  arrest;  but  he 
managed  to  get  a  reversal  of  the  order 
before  he  was  everlastingly  disgraced,  and, 
as  he  philosophically  comments,  many  a 
stern  act  was  necessary  during  those  early 
days  in  France.  Throughout  his  narrative 
he  defends  the  frequent  stupidity  of  his 
officers  with  loyalty,  not  always,  it  might 
seem,  deserved  by  them. 

However,  by  the  time  he  had  got  fret 
again,  the  Uhlans  were  attacking.  He 
writes: 

The  men  iucked  through  a  wire  fence 
which  was  at  the  side  of  the  road  and 
sections  of  it  were  torn  to  let  the  combat 
wagons  through. 

As  we  retreated  we  kept  up  a  steady  tire. 
forcing  the  Uhlans  close  to  their  cover,  but 
the  artillery  continually  sprayed  over  the 
field. 

Thus  began  for  us  the  battle  of  the  Oise. 

We  had  little  hope  of  any  support.  We 
knew  we  had  to  fight  it  out  alone,  and 
there  was  little  enough  ammunition.  1 
was  running  and  ducking  for  the  next  bit  of 
cover  from  behind  which  1  could  use  my 
rifle,  when  a  shell  exploded  behind  me.  It 
threw  me  from  my  feet,  but  1  was  unhurt 
and  as  I  jumped  up  1  heard  a  crashing  and 
splintering  a  few  feet  away.  One  of  the 
horses  on  an  ammunition-wagon  had  been 
struck.  He  was  plunging  on  the  ground, 
terrifying  his  team-mate  and  kicking  the 
wagon  to  pieces.  The  transport  officer, 
C.  R.  B.  Henderson,  drew  hi-  revolver 
and  shot  the  animal. 

The    1   hlans    musi     have    had    re.  nforc - 

ments,  for  they  were  getting  bolder.    Th« 
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The  Hudson  Four-Passenger  Coupe 

Inside  and  Out,  this  Latest  Hudson  Body 
is  Well  Worthy  of  its  Super-Six  Chassis 


Hudson  designers  have  always  antici- 
pated the  varying  body  needs  and 
wishes  of  motor  car  buyers. 

Yet  no  Hudson  body  has  been  built 
merely  for  the  sake  of  "something 
different."  Every  Hudson  model  has 
behind  it  a  distinct  utilitarian  purpose. 

This  is  emphatically  true  of  the 
latest  Super-Six — the  Hudson  Four- 
Passenger  Coupe. 

The  Hudson  Coupe  fills  a  definite 
need  for  a  comfortable,  compact,  all- 
weather  car. 

At  the  same  time,  it  affords  the  in- 
creased passenger  capacity  that  is  so 
often  desirable. 

It  is  genuine  four-passenger  capacity 
too.     Room  for  every  occupant  has 

been  figured  generously. 

• 

As  for  appointments,  we  have  only 
one  thing  to  say  beyond  inviting  you 
to  see  the  car  for  yourself. 

There  cannot  be  anything  finer  put 
into  an  automobile  than  goes  into  this 
new  Super -Six  body. 

In  every  detail  from  the  upholstery 
binding  to  the  handle  on  the  door, 
the  best  and  only  the  very  best  of 
material  and  the  very  finest  of  work- 
manship have  been  utilized. 


And  Hudson  Super-Six  "fineness" 
extends  of  course  to  the  engine. 

Since  its  unprecedented  power  and 
endurance  were  first  demonstrated, 
no  road  punishment,  no  race  track 
grind,  no  mountain  grade  has  been 
able  to  develop  the  need  for  a  single 
radical  change  in  the  Super-Six  engine. 

They  have  brought  out,  however, 
opportunities  for  Hudson  engineers  to 
make  a  slight  improvement  here,  a 
little  better  arrangement  there,  until 
the  sum  total  is  a  really  "finer" 
Super-Six. 

There  can  only  be  a  limited  number 
of  Hudson  Four-Passenger  Coupes 
produced.  If  you  want  yours,  make 
sure  of  it  by  placing  your  order  now. 
Anticipate  your  needs  even  if  they 
may  seem  to  be  quite  remote. 

Disappointment  means  much  these 
days  when  your  automobile  plays 
such  a  necessary  role  in  the  conduct 
of  your  daily  work  and  the  patriotic 
activities  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
Hudson  Super-Six,  you  have  a  car 
that  will  "see  you  through"  no  matter 
how  long  the  shortage  in  automobile 
production  continues. 

See  the  Hudson  Four-Passenger 
Coupe  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


Of  the  ten  different  Hud- 
son models,  the  Four-Pas- 
senger Coupe  is  the  new- 
est. The  line  illustration 
below  shows  the  seating 
arrangement  —  an  easy, 
convenient  seat  for  the 
driver,  plenty  of  room  for 
two  in  the  rear  while  a 
comfortable  folding  seat 
provides    for    the    fourth. 


Hudson   Motor   Car   Company 
Detroit,   Michigan 
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Copyright  191S    by 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Wear  Long 
Feel  Easy 

Neolin  Soles  wear 
so  well  they  make 
your  shoe  bills  less. 
And  they  feel  so 
good  they  make 
walking  very  easy. 
Waterproof,  too. 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


I 


Created  by  Science — to  be 
what  soles  ought  to  be.  They 
come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
for  men,  women  and  children, 
and  are  available  everywhere  for 
re-soling  and  half-soling. 
Always  marked :  fleolin 

See  displays  in  shop  tuindou  i 

The  Goodyear  Tire&  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 
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bullets  were  cutting  up  little  spurts  of  dust 
and  turf  all  about  us.  They  were  singing 
overhead  like  a  gale  in  the  ropes  and  spars 
of  a  transport  at  sea.  The  Germans  were 
firing  at  the  ammunition-wagon  in  the  hope 
of  blowing  it  up. 

I  was  just  about  to  run  for  my  cover 
again  when  I  saw  Lietitenanl  Henderson — 
the  one  who  had  shot  the  transport  horse — 
walk  calmly  up  (leading  his  own  animal ; 
and  cut  the  dead  one  from  the  traces.  I 
didn't  care  about  being  killed,  but  I 
couldn't  leave  this  officer,  who  was  standing 
the  re  as  tho  he  were  on  parade,  except  that 
his  hands  were  working  ten  times  as  fast 
as  they  ever  did  at  drill.  Together  we  got 
the  dead  animal  free  and  harnessed  the 
lieutenant's  horse  to  the  wagon.  We  used 
one  of  the  lieutenant's  spiral  puttees  to 
mend  the  cut  and  broken  harness.  The 
driver  of  the  ammunition-wagon  was  hold- 
ing the  head  of  the  ether  horse,  shaking  his 
fist  at  the  Germans,  and  swearing  at  them 
with  a  heavy  Scotch  burr. 

Men  were  running  past  us  like  rabbits. 
Some  of  them  were  tumbling  like  rabbits, 
too,  when  a  steel-nosed  bullet  found  its 
mark.  I  saw  others  stoop,  just  long 
enough  to  get  an  arm  under  the  shoulders  of 
a  comrade  and  then  drag  him  along.  A 
few  lay  still  and  a  single  look  into  their 
faces  showed  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
carry  them.  The  running  men  dropt  be- 
hind stones,  hillocks,  trees — anything  that 
was  likely  to  afford  cover  and  stop  bullets — 
and  their  rifles  snapt  angrily  at  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  fire  was  getting  heavier,  but 
who  still  did  not  dare  an  open  attack. 

At  last  the  harness  was  ready.  The  am- 
munition-driver leapt  to  his  seat  and  the 
wagon  went  careening  toward  the  ravine, 
swaying  crazily,  with  a  storm  of  shots 
tearing  up  the  turf  around  its  wheels.  We 
needed  that  wagon  badly.  In  a  moment 
it  would  be  over  the  crest  of  the  rise  and  we 
would  be  sure  of  that  much  ammunition  to 
fight  with. 

"Get  on  to  the  wagon,  sir,"  I  shouted 
to  the  officer,  as  it  dashed  forward;  but  he 
did  not  heed  me. 

"In  a  second  we  shall  be  where  we  can 
fight  them  off,"  was  all  he  said. 

A  Uhlan's  horse,  with  empty  saddle, 
galloped  tip  to  us.  I  seized  the  dangling 
reins. 

"Mount  him,  sir,"  I  shouted.  He  took 
the  reins  from  my  hand  and  attempted  to 
leap  into  the  saddle.  The  horse  was  cut 
and  bleeding  and  unmanageable  from 
terror.  He  backed  toward  the  ammunition- 
wagon,  which  had  not  yet  made  the  ridge, 
dragging  the  officer  with  him.      I  followed. 

•lust  as  we  thus  neared  the  wagon,  a  shell 
exploded  close  at  hand.  The  wagon 
humped  up  in  the  middle  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  whalebone.  It  rooked  from  side 
to  side,  almost  upsetting.  Then  it  settled 
back  upon  its  wrecked  wheels.  A  high 
explosive  shell  had  struck  directly  under  it. 
The  two  horses  fell,  dead  from  shrapnel  or 
shock,  and  the  driver  toppled  from  his 
seat,  dead,  between  them,  a  red  smear 
across  his  face. 

The  small-arms  ammunition  in  the  wagon 
had  not  been  exploded.  The  doors  of  the 
wagon  were  thrown  open  by  the  concussion 
of  the  shell,  causing  the  bandoleers  of 
eartridges  to  scatter.  The  officer  mo- 
tioned to  me  to  help  distribute  Ihe  ammuni- 
tion to  our  men  as  they  ran  past;  upon 
finishing  this  task  we  joined  the  last  of  our 
party  and  were  very  soon  over  the  crest. 
We  had  only  a  few  machine  guns,  bu1  we 
<:ot  them  in  place.  The  I'hlans  were 
charging  across  the  field. 

A  shrill  whistle  blew  .     The  machine  guns 

began    to    rattle.      Down    went    hor-es    ami 


riders,  plunging  about  where  some  of 
our  own  men  lay.  Our  rifle-fire,  too,  was 
getting  stronger,  better  controlled,  more 
coordinated.  We  were  sheltered;  the 
enemy  was  in  the  open.  His  artillery  was 
useless,  for  we  were  coming  to  grips. 
Line  after  line,  they  broke  into  the  field, 
lances  set.  The  horses  were  stretching  out 
low  over  the  turf-  -over  the  turf  where  a 
moment  later  they  were  to  kick  out  the 
last  of  their  breath,  pinning  under  them 
many  a  ruler  to  whom  we  were  paying  the 
debt  of  the  Minister  Fusileers. 

A  bugle  sounded.  Those  that  were  left 
of  the  Uhlans  galloped  off.  The  little 
machine  guns  had  done  their  work. 

But  the  repulse  of  one  attack  was  fol- 
lowed by  another.  The  retreating  army 
had  little  time  to  eat,  or  sleep,  or  look 
after  its  equipment.  Men  dropt,  mangled 
by  artillery,  struck  down  by  bullets.  There 
was  no  respite: 

We  had  to  trudge  on,  watching  for  the 
next  attack,  planting  one  bleeding  foot 
before  another,  with  nobody  knew  how 
many  days  of  forced  marching  before  us — 
marching  (so  we  thought)  to  let  the  Rus- 
sians get  to  Berlin.  I  don't  think  anything 
else  would  have  induced  us  to  resume  our 
retreat  after  the  brush  with  the  Uhlans. 

At  evening  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
village  of  Oise,  about  six  miles  from  the 
above-mentioned  scene.  As  we  arrived  at 
the  bridge  over  the  River  Oise,  the  en- 
gineers who  were  on  the  other  side,  and  who 
had  fused  the  bridge,  shouted  to  us  to  keep 
back,  but  our  colonel  gave  us  the  order 
to  double.  We  had  cleared  the  bridge  by 
about  only  two  hundred  yards  when  it 
blew  up  into  atoms! 

After  trudging,  mostly  up-hill,  in  a  down- 
pour of  rain,  we  reached  a  place  called 
Guise  at  2  a.m.  Here  we  managed  to  get 
some  food.  I  was  glad  enough  to  throw  my 
water-proof  sheet  over  me  and  fall  asleep. 
On  being  awakened,  I  felt  as  tho  I  had  slept 
for  weeks,  but  found  it  had  only  been  for 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  We  then 
received  some  "gun-fire"  and  our  first 
issue  of  rum.  We  resumed  the  march. 
On  arriving  at  La  Grange,  the  Camerous, 
or  what  was  left  of  them,  joined  us,  taking 
the  place  of  the  annihilated  Fusileers  in  our 
brigade. 

We  were  so  tired  that  night  that  I  could 
have  slept  on  a  bed  of  nails,  points  up,  but 
we  had  not  been  in  our  billets  very  long 
when  we  were  ordered  out,  as  the  outpost 
had  reported  *the  approach  of  Uhlans  in 
considerable  numbers. 

Tn  this  village,  during  a  stay  of  a  few- 
hours.  Scout  Cassells  came  across  two 
eases  of  German  tiendishness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  non-combatants,  one  having  to  do 
with  a  wife  and  mother,  the  other  with  a 
baby.  He  writes,  in  apology  for  describ- 
ing these  and  many  other  horrors  that  came 
under  his  own   personal   observation: 

To    relate    them    may    serve    one    useful 

purpose.  There  are  those  in  America, 
as  there  were  in  England,  who  believed  that 
war  to  repel   invasion   was  justified,   but 

who  were  not  enthusiastic  for  war  abroad. 
America  entered  the  war  after  Iter  patience 
was  absolutely  exhausted,  and  Americans 
should  be  devoutly  thankful  that  thej  can 
fighl    abroad   and    not    ha\e   to  endure   the 

pr  sence  of  a   single   Prussian   soldier  on 

American  soil.      What    we  saw    and  learned 

in  Guise  galvanized  our  wearj  bodies  to 
new    efforts    againsl    the    vandals    whom 
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Buy  Your  Factory -Buildings 
from  this  Austin  Catalog 


CLEVELAND    16115  Euclid  Ave.,  Eddy  4500 
NEW  YORK  217  Broadway.  Barclay  8886 

PHILADELPHIA 

1026  Bulletin  Bldg..  Spruce  1201 
WAST  I  IXC. TON 

1313  H  St.  N.  W..  Franklin  6420 
INDIANAPOLIS 

717  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg..  M.  6428 
PITTSBURGH  493  Union  Arcade.  Grant  5071 
DETROIT.  1430  Penobscot  Bldg.  Cherry  4466 
CHICAGO 

437  Peoples'  Gas  Building,  Harrison  8360 

For  Foreign  Business: 
American  Steel  Export  Company 
Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 


Then  you  will  buy  them  on 
a  definite  basis — with  a  definite 
guaranteed  delivery  date  at  a 
definite  price.  You  will  be 
buying  your  buildings  as  you 
buy  your  equipment. 

For  example,  place  your 
order  today  for  a  No.  3  Standard 
Factory-Building.  All  of  the 
essential  materials  required  for 
such  a  building,  including  pre- 
fabricated steel,  steel  sash,  roof- 
ing materials,  lumber,  etc., 
will  be  placed  on  freight  cars 
at  the  Austin  yard  nearest  your 
property  and  shipped  immedi- 
ately. "Austin-owned"  stocks 
make  this  quick  start  possible. 

Foundations  will   be  started 


without  delay  and  the  various 
building  operations  will  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
A  complete  building,  broom - 
cleaned,  n'itido-ws  cashed,  'will  be 
ready  J vr  useful  occupancy  in  30 
working-days. 

The  New  Austin  Catalog 

This  64-page  book  illustrated  above 
will  be  sent  to  any  business  address  upon 
request.  It  contains  detailed  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  ten  Austin 
Standard  Factory- Buildings  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  Austin  Special 
Construction  and  Equipment  Service. 
Many  successful  examples  of  Austin 
results  are  illustrated  and  described. 

If  you  are  in  urgent  need  for  more 
space  use  the  wires  today.  Austin  En- 
gineers are  ready  to  make  appointments 
to  suit  your  convenience. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


AUSTIN 


(69) 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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we  were  fighting.    With  clenched  teeth  and 
curses  we  turned  to  fight  again. 

The  Uhlans  got  into  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  and  cut  down  a  number  of  our  men, 
but,  inch  by  inch  as  they  drove  toward  the 
center  of  the  village,  our  resistance  became 
stiffer  and  stiffer.  It  was  like  a  nightmare. 
The  charging  horses,  the  gruff  shouts  of  the 
enemy,  the  groans  of  the  men  who  fell  be- 
side me,  were  like  their  counterparts  in  a 
dream.  My  finger  pressed  the  trigger  of 
the  rifle  feverishly.  Even  when  I  saw  the 
men  I  fired  at  topple  from  their  saddles 
and  sprawl  on  the  cobblestones,  I  had  only 
a  dull  sense  that  I  had  scored  a  hit. 

Better  times  came,  later  on,  for  the  few 
who  were  left  after  the  regiment  had  done 
what  it  could,  as  somebody  has  said,  "to 
clog  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  with 
lives  bravely  and  dearly  sold."  But  the 
story  of  that  first  retreat,  which  receives 
perhaps  its  first  adequate  treatment  in 
Scout  Cassells's  narrative,  is  pretty  well 
summed  up  in  the  writer's  comment 
that  most  died  from  artillery-  and  rifle- 
fire  but  some  collapsed  by  the  roadside 
and  died  of  pure  exhaustion. 


THE  NEW  AND   HONORABLE  CORPS 
OF  ARMY    'RAGPICKERS" 


IF  "The  Ragpickers"  becomes  the  ac- 
cepted slang  for  the  newly  formed  Field 
Salvage  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army, 
there  may  be  trouble  ahead,  for  the  spruce 
young  officers  now  going  abroad  to  com- 
mand the  newest  field  -  auxiliary  of  the 
fighting  men  don't  fancy  the  name.  They 
have  gone  through  a  special  course  of 
training  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  they  ex- 
pect to  be  under  fire  about  as  frequently 
as  their  brothers  of  the  first  lin?,  r.nd  they 
have  to  face  special  dangers  incident  to 
their  particular  profession.  Clearing  up 
a  captured  munitions  -  dump  has  excite- 
ments sufficient  to  satisfy  nearly  anybody. 
"Naturally,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Hun 
to  try  to  make  each  ragpicker's  life  so 
miserable  that  he  will  want  to  retire,"  says 
the  San  Antonio  Light,  and  proceeds  to 
give  this  general  view  of  the  Field  Salvage 
Corps'  business: 

A  battle-field  after  a  fierce  engagement 
is  a  veritable  treasure-trove.  To  be  sure 
the  eye  of  a  novice  would  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  such;  but  the  more  discrim- 
inating eye  of  an  Allied  ragpicker  would. 
Therefore,  the  apparent  wastage  of  war  is 
clearly  manifest.  The  wounded  are  re- 
moved before  the  ragpickers   begin  work. 

The  eyes  of  these  men  are  (rained  to  be 
on  the  keen  lookout  for  unexploded  shells, 
guns  which  have  not  been  so  hopelessly 
wrecked  that  they  arc  entirely  beyond 
repair,  pieces  of  Leather  which  are  precious 
indeed,  since  the  demand  for  that  par- 
ticular material  is  constantly  increasing, 
with  little  hope  of  Immediate  supply,  and 

every    kind    of    whole    or    broken     tool    or 

weapon  used  in  modern  warfar  . 

Before  the  onslaught  this  damaged  and 
impaired  equipment  probably  represented 
millions  of  dollars.  The  bighlj  efficient 
ragpioker  will  see  that  eventually  this 
wreckage  reaches  armv 'reclamation  depots, 
where  it  will  be  repaired  again  for  military 
uses  at  as  little  post  as  possible.     The  bulk 


of  all  such  material  is  saved  and  can  be 
utilized,  so  there  is  actually  surprizingly 
little  real  waste. 

All  the  nations  at  war  have  their  trained 
ragpickers.  Those  of  the  United  States 
are  few  as  yet,  but  greater  numbers  are 
being  organized.  There  are  schools  for 
the  training  of  these  men.  Europe  is,  of 
course,  the  only  possible  place  in  which 
to  acquire  the  practical  experience  nec- 
essary for  the  best  and  surest  work. 

The  ragpickers'  work  -  day  begins  at 
dawn  after  the  battle  is  over.  This 
company  of  men  starts  forth  and  even- 
tually covers  the  entire  field.  They  are 
followed  from  place  to  place  by  great 
wagons  and  motor-trucks  that  convey 
the  burdens  which  they  gradually  ac- 
cumulate to  the  rear  of  the  battle-lines. 
These  vehicles  are  all  equipped  with 
blocks,  ropes,  and  an  assortment  of  tackle 
for  lifting  heavy  guns,  gun-carriages,  and 
other  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  etc. 

Much  of  the  repair  work  on  the  material 
collected  by  the  field  salvagers  is  done 
immediately  behind  the  lines,  but  the 
larger  guns  usually  go  to  factories  in  the 
interior.  As  for  the  mass  of  explosives, 
the  "dud"  shells,  hand-grenades,  aerial 
torpedoes,  and  such  matters  that  litter  the 
battle-field,  most  of  them  are  disposed  of 
on  the  spot.  Every  ragpicker  is  taught 
that  the  quickest  disposition  he  can  make 
of  any  sort  of  unexploded  shell  the  better. 

Regarding  the  material  salvaged,  The 
Light  explains: 

Not  infrequently  a  not  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  debris  of  battle-fields 
is  not  strictly  military.  If  working  in 
territory  but  recently  invaded  ragpickers 
are  more  liable  than  not  to  run  across  a 
collection  of  tools  belonging  to  different 
workmen,  divers  paraphernalia  used  in 
agriculture,  long  pieces  of  telephone-wire, 
timber,  railroad-ties,  spikes,  and  rails. 

But  however  miscellaneous  a  cluttered 
mass  of  stuff  may  be  it  is  never  overlooked. 
It  will  all  be  given  a  place  behind  the  lines 
in  case  it  can  not  serve  strictly  military 
purposes. 

One  lot  of  figures  given  illustrates  the 
vast  quantities  of  wreckage  gathered  to- 
gether during  the  space  of  one  short 
month.  Approximately  two  score  tons  of 
copper,  more  than  a  thousand  rifles  and  a 
million  cartridges,  2,500  tools  of  different 
sorts,  and  a  couple  of  thousand  bombs  were 
salvaged. 

The  manifold  and  sundry  articles  made 
from  steel,  bromze,  nickel,  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  other  metals  all  have  a  distinct 
value  to-day,  mainly  because  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  metal  used.  These 
materials  are  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer 
as  the  war  continues,  and  each  bit  is  care- 
fully saved  and  is  sure  to  find  itself  utilized 
for  future  military  purposes. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  present 
war  has  made  all  metals  far  more  valuable 
than  they  have  ever  been  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  abandoned  shell- 
holes  especially  ragpickers  look  sharply  to 
find  an  arras  of  twisted,  tortured  metal, 
and  as  a  rule  they  find  it. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  the  days  of 
scientific  efficiency  the  greater  mas-  of 
-i  n- 1 1  war -wreckage  would  have  been 
abandoned  bj  friend  and  foe  alike,  who 
would  have  considered  it  useless,  with- 
out monetary  value.  O11I3  military  ((pup- 
men!  that  bad . sustained  comparatively 
little  injury  would  have  been  carted,  >iY 
for  repair. 


Nothing  wholly  shattered  would  have 
been  deemed  worth  the  price  and  energy 
of  transportation.  To-day,  however,  there 
is  so  small  a  fraction  of  waste  that  authori- 
ties contend  that  practically  everything 
is  saved  from  the  huge  heaps  of  after- 
battle  debris. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


'T^HE  American  feeling  that  war  is  less  a 
-■-  glorious  vocation  than  a  hard  necessity, 
to  be  carried  tlu-ough,  now,  to  the  bitter 
limit  so  that  it  may  not  soon  be  necessary 
again,  is  reflected  nowhere  more  whole- 
somely than  in  letters  from  the  front. 
It  may  be  as  a  direct  result  of  this  very 
admission  of  the  brutality  and  brutalizing 
tendency  of  war  that  so  many  American 
boys  cling  to  their  idealism.  They  know 
what  to  expect,  and  they  prepare  them- 
selves against  the  danger  of  mental  and 
moral  degeneration,  no  less  than  against 
the  physical  dangers  likely  to  overcome 
the  unprepared  fighter. 

Among  hundreds  of  letters  carrying  the 
story  of  American  idealism  strengthened 
rather  than  erusht  by  the  material  and 
spiritual  brutality  of  war,  the  one  quoted 
below  stands  out  with  a  strange  and  delicate 
poignancy.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the 
five  soldier  sons  of  Mrs.  Wenonah  Stevens 
Adams,  a  widow,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn 
The  writer  has  been  reported  •"Missing," 
another  son  has  been  killed,  and  the  three 
others  are  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Mrs.  Adams  tells  in  The  Aim  rican  Maga- 
zine some  of  her  feelings  and  thoughts  about 
the  war,  and  mentions  the  reason  that 
moved  her  to  make  public  the  singularly 
intimate  last  message  from  the  second  of 
her  sons  claimed  by  the  conflict.   She  writes : 

We  mothers  who  have  entered  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  to  open 
the  gates  of  life  have  learned  the  courage 
born  of  fear.  We  must  keep  our  poise 
now,  be  worthy  of  our  sons.  As  I  sit  with 
the  last  message  from  my  boy  in  my  hands 
I  pray  that  if  my  lads  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  humanity  can  see  me,  they 
shall  not  find  me  a  slacker.  I  will  try  to 
live  up  to  their  ideals.  I  will  strive  to 
keep  calm  and  courageous,  loving  and 
loyally  patient  and  helpful — for  it  requires 
all  these  traits  to  live  rightly  now. 

Missing!  The  day  that  message  came 
I  disconnected  my  'phone,  refused  to  see 
any  one,  could  not  even  pray.  1  had 
bravely  faced  one  son's  death;  but  in  the 
lists  of  the  dead,  the  wounded,  the  missing 
it  is  the  unknown  fate  that  brings  the 
Strain  to  mothers  and   lathers. 

The  missing  soldier  volunteered  in  a 
Canadian  engineering   regiment    in    1914, 

moved  by  impulses  that  sent  many  young 
Americans  into  Canadian  regiments  before 
America  took  her  <\mu\  on  the  side  of 
civilization.  His  mother,  after  searching 
her  heart  and  finding  there  the  basic  truth 
that,  in  view  of  the  issues  involved  in  this 
war,  she  would  rather  ha\e  any  son  of 
her  "a  dead  man  rather  than  a  live 
slacker,"  writes  of  his  last   letter: 

I  believe  that  it  reveals  what  thousands 
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Speed  is  Winning  the  War 


WHEN  the  wires  flashed,  "America 
declares  war"  'round  the  world,  the 
answering  thought  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  was  the  one  word — "speed." 
That  was  their  conception  of  our  charac- 
teristic national  trait — "speed." 

"Speed  up,  America,"  became  a  world  cry, 
and  from  that  day  forward  Uncle  Sam 
has  "kept  his  foot  on  the  accelerator." 

The  land  of  the  fastest  trains,  of  the  most 
universal  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone, the  automobile,  and  all  the 
modern  agencies  of  fast  communication 
responded  to  the  call  for  "speed." 

And  because  the  American  people  had 
with  characteristic  appreciation  adopted 
the  automobile  as  an  every-day  utility, 
there  was  fully  developed  in  this  country 
an  adaptable   metal-working   industry. 

It  was  of  huge  proportions,  equipped  and 
ready  to  put  such  speed  behind  war-work 
as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  could 
have  done. 


Speed  is  winning  the  war. 

The  Willys-Overland  Industries  as  one  of 
the  largest  units  in  the  Automotive  In- 
dustry as  a  whole,  is  doing  its  allotted 
share  of  war  work — has  had  its  share  in 
attaining  the  speed  the  world  expected 
of  us  as  a  nation. 

We  shall  continue  to  devote  our  energies 
first  to  supplying,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
national  requirements  in  war  materials. 

Next  we  shall  continue  also  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  supply  the  national  need 
for  automobiles  and  yet  more  auto- 
mobiles. 

For,  inspiring  as  the  war  work  is,  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles  under  present 
conditions  is  almost  as  great  a  national 
service. 

In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country 
the  product  of  this  industry  is  doing  its 
share  in  answering  the  world  call  "speed 
up,  America." 


Overland  cars  everywhere  are  helping 
their  owners  speed  up  the  work  of  a 
nation  at  war,  dependably,  thriftily, 
saving  time  and  economizing  man 
power,  alike  for  the  captains  of  industry, 
the  workers  in  industry,  and  for  the 
farmers,  large  and  small,  and  the  farm 
workers. 

Everywhere  the  lines  of  communication 
between  the  great  agricultural  sections 
and  the  great  industrial  centers  are 
being  kept  open  by  time-saving,  man- 
saving  Overlands. 

Inspired  by  the  thought  that  every  Over- 
land we  can  build  and  deliver  during 
the  war  will  contribute  its  share  to  the 
war-speed  of  the  nation,  we  shall  build 
in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  utmost 
of  our  ability  with  the  facilities  not 
required  for  more  urgent  war  materials. 

The  industry  and  the  product  are  helping 
to  "speed  up  America." 

And  speed  is  winning  the  war. 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Knight  Touring  Cars,  Coupes,  Sedan  Broughams,  Limousines 
Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

Canadian  Faclorv.  XVfst  Toronto.  Canada 
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YouVe  got  to  have 
the  right  pencil 


If  your  pencil  work  is 
to  be  always  up  to  top 
speed,  top  efficiency, 
you've  got  to  have  a  pen- 
cil not  only  of  the  best 
quality  but  of  the  degree 
of  lead  exactly  suited  to 
your  work. 

ELDoraD 

the  master  drawing  pencil* 


is  proclaimed  by  artists,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  business  •  men 
and  other  connoisseurs,  as  a  real 
American  achievement.  The 
Strong,  long-wearing  leads  do  not 
easily  break  or  wear  down  quickly. 
Their  responsiveness  makes  your 
work  less  tiring,  and  quicker. 
First  of  all  specify  the  Eldorado; 
then  be  sure  you  are  getting  the 
right  grade. 

How  to  find  your  grade.  Note  in  the 
Cnart  below  that  6B  is  the  softest.  9H  the 
hardest  and  HB  is  medium  (the  degree  most 
used  in  general  work).  Select  the  decree  you 
think  will  suit  your  work  and  your  liking.  If 
Hot  exactly  right,  next  time  choose  a  grade 
harder  or  softer.  When  you  have  thus  found 
your  degTee,  specify  it  every  time  and  you 
will  always  have  pencil  satisfaction. 

Send  u»  1 6c  in  stamps  now,  specifying 
the  degrees  you  want  and  we  will  send 
you  full-length  samples  worth  double  the 
money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
DEPT.  41 J  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Canadian         Established 
distributor*  loV7 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Oat. 


CD 


6B1  Varying  degrees  of 
5B  V  extra  softness  —  6B 
4B)  softest. 

3B  Extra  soft  and  black. 

2B  Very  soft  and  black. 

B     Soft  and  black. 

HB  Medium  soft. 

f    Firm. 


H     Hard. 
2H  Harder. 
3H  Very  hard. 
4H  Extra  hard. 

•>")     Varying 
_Jl  I    degrees  of 
IS  (       extra 
°jjj    hardness. 


POT  BULBS,   10c. 

i  New  Purity  Frcesia,  3  Babiana,  ,j 
Double  Rosebud  1  3  Buttercup  :ind  10 
Grand  Duchess  Oxalis,  will  bloom  Ml 
winter.  The  22  Bulbs.  Booklet  on  Bulb 
Culture  and  Catalog, 
ALL  MAILED  FOR  10  CENTS 
Hyacinths,  I  uli  1  >^.  Narcissus,  Peonies, 
Lilies.  Irises.  Phloxes,  Hardy  Plants, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  Berries,  in  great  variecy. 
Also  splendid  window  plants  tor  win- 
ter. Seeds  for  Fall  sowing,  etc.  Beau- 
tiful catalog  Iree, 
John  Lewis  (hild.s.  Inc.,  Floral  Park.  N.Y. 

Wing's  IRIS 

Write  tor  catalogue  describ- 
ing our  wonderful  [rises. 
We  have  nearly  five  hun- 
dred \  arieties,  ;i^  large  a  col- 
lection as  there  is  in  the 
world.  Thej  come  la  sn  infi- 
nite voriel  >  ol  Coloi  .  1  he  most 
delicate  bine  and  la  \ «  nders, 
now  white  .mil  cream,  k<>i 
Ki»»n-  yellows  .on!  crimsons, 
dusk)  brownt  and  maroon  . 
vel\  ii\  \  u»li  t  and  deepl  lu<  b, 
copper,  bronze  and 
beautiful    combinations    and 

graceful  terms,    All  ,u<  hards  and  inexpen  ive,    Plant  now 

tor  Spring  blooms. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,    Box  1419,     Mechanicsburg,  0. 

(The  Mouse  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Price  ) 


of  other  boys  feel  as  they  go  into  dangers 
from  which  they  know  they  may  never 
return.  Because  of  this,  I  am  willing  to 
share  my  boy's  letter  with  the  mothers 
of  those  other  boys.     It  begins: 

"Dear  mother:  Before  you  read  this 
last  message  1  may  ever  write  you,  please 
recite  the  beautiful  quotation,  beginning 
'Those  who  are  wise,'  which  you  have  so 
often  repeated  to  me." 

[This  is  a  reference  to  the  following 
passage  in  the  great  epic  of  India: 

"Those  who  are  wise  in  spiritual  things 
grieve  neither  for  the  dead  nor  for  the  liv- 
ing. I  myself  never  was  not,  nor  thou,  nor 
all  the  princes  of  the  earth,  nor  shall  we 
ever  hereafter  cease  to  be.  .  .  .  These  finite 
bodies,  which  envelop  the  souls  inhabiting 
them,  are  said  to  belong  to  Him,  the 
eternal,  indestructible,  unprovable  Spirit 
who  is  in  the  body.  .  .  .  The  man  who  be- 
lieveth  that  it  is  this  spirit  which  killeth, 
and  he  who  thinketh  it  may  be  destroyed, 
are  both  alike  deceived,  for  it  neither 
killeth  nor  is  it  killed.  ...  It  is  not  slain 
when  this,  its  mortal  frame,  is  destroyed. 
...  As  a  man  throweth  away  old  garments 
and  putteth  on  new,  even  so  the  dweller  in 
the  body,  having  quitted  its  old. mortal 
frame,  entereth  new.  .  .  .  Knowing  it  to 
be  thus,  thou  shouldst  not  grieve."] 

"  Feel  braced,  mother  dear?  I  wish  this 
letter  could  reach  you  before  you  hear  that 
I  am  gone,  but  that  can  not  be.  I  have 
volunteered  for  a  service  which  means 
certain  death,  or  capture  by  the  Huns; 
and  I  feel  that  the  All-Father  will  grant 
death  as  my  portion.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
the  service  is,  but  a  fine  bunch  of  men 
willingly  offered  to  do  what  may  save  the 
lives  of  many,  and  I  gladly  go  to  meet 
death  with  them. 

"I've  never  got  over  my  horror  of 
shooting  at  a  man.  I  entered  the  engi- 
neering corps  thinking  I'd  never  have  to 
fight;  but  sometimes  that  duty  has  fallen 
to  me  and  then  I  have  prayed  that  no 
bullet  of  mine  might  carry  death.  You 
will  understand  that,  and  also  why  I  so 
much  more  joyously  give  my  life  to-night 
than  perhaps  live  to  take  one  to-morrow. 
You  won't  mind  my  dying  like  a  man  for 
the  world's  welfare. 

"Do  you  remember,  Dearest  One,  the 
time  we  killed  the  rattler  on  the  ranch? 
Hal  hated  the  thing  and  had  a  real  en- 
thusiasm in  killing  it.  I  helped  kill  it, 
because  you  said  it  was  a  menace  to 
humanity  and  must  be  killed,  even  tho 
we  knew  it  was  not  to  blame  for  not  hav- 
ing evolved  beyond  the  venomous  stage. 
I  recall  that  you  said  it  was  a  gentleman 
among  snakes,  for  it  never  struck  with- 
out a  warning,  hut  still  it  must  be  killed. 

"Hal  fights  the  Huns  as  lie  killed  the 
snake,  lie  is  only  a  lew  miles  from  here 
and,  tho  I've  not  seen  liim,  I've  heard 
of  him.  His  men  say  that  he  fights  like  a 
demon,  and  thai  he  constantly  urges  men 
to  shoot  to  kill.  He  is  right  and  I  wrong  in 
thai,  but  I  could  never  again- be  happy 
for  an  hour  if  1  knew  I  hat  1  had  killed  a 
man  not  even  Emperor  Hill  himself. 
You  know!  I  should  have  been  born  in  a 
woman's  body.  1  never  was  fitted  to  be  a 
man.  Hut  1  have  no  tear  of  death,  or  ol' 
I  he  next  stage  of  life,  so  1  shall  not  die 
like  a  coward. 

"  I  n  a  few    hours  I  II  find  those 

gone  before  and  tell  how 
chum,  sister,  comrade,  and  mother  to  me. 
Then,  just  as  soon  as  1  gel  wide  awake 
in  that  other  life  so  that  1  know  u\\  hear- 
ings, I'm  Doming  hack  here  to  look  after 
you.  If  you  have  a  personal  guardian 
angel,   he   (or  she)    has   never  boon    very 


who  have 

you've    been    a 


faithful;  so  I'll  attend  to  you  hereafter 
myself.  (No,  mother,  I've  not  changed 
my  religious  belief,  but  these  three  years 
in  France  have  broadened  my  ideas,  and  1 
feed  certain  that  if  you  lay  back  your  head 
when  you  read  these  words,  you  will  be 
resting  on  my  breast.) 

"This  winter  must  have  been  hard  for 
you,  with  three  of  us  at  the  front.  Some- 
times I've  feared  that  hardship  had  come 
to  you  some  other  way  and  you  had  kept 
it  to  yourself,  like  the  game  little  chum 
you  are,  knowing  I'd  worry  at  not  being 
there  in  time  of  trouble.  How  brave  you 
are 

"I  know  you  will  not  add  to  the  world's 
depression  by  wearing  black  for  me;  and 
please  keep  merry  inside  as  well  as  cheer- 
ful on  the  surface.  In  the  hardest  hours 
here  I've  seen  your  brave  smile  in  ray 
memory,  and  only  God  knows  how  I've 
thanked  you  for  Avriting  only  words  of 
cheer.  Some  of  the  boys  all  but  go  to 
pieces  when  they  have  letters  from  home, 
but  I  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  every 
letter  of  yours.  My  pal  says,  sometime 
he  will  hunt  you  up  and  see  if  you  look  as 
happy  as  you  write.  He  is  not  going  with 
us  to-night,  but  he  is  no  coward.  He  will 
tell  you  all  about  this  night,  sometime. 

"Don't  think,  little  mother-chum,  that 
I  have  not  seen  the  history  of  sorrow  in 
your  eyes,  despite  the  constant  smile.  I 
know  what  the  smiles  have  cost  you.  God 
bless  you,  dear.  You  have  been  a  good 
mother  to  me.  No  man  ever  had  a  better 
one. 

"Now  I'll  read  your  Psalm  (the  twenty- 
third)  and  attend  to  some  simple  duties. 
.  .  .  I've  given  copies  of  'A  Soul's  Soliloquy ' 
to  scores  of  chaps  to  whom  I'd  recited 
the  first  and  last  verses,  and  again  and  again 
a  man  has  said  to  me.  'I'll  memorize  that, 
and  repeat  it  when  I  am  alone  and  afraid.' 

"Oh,  yes,  we  are  all  of  us  afraid  over 
here — sometimes.  We  are.  still  might  y 
human,  you  know.  I  can't  get  hold  of  the 
second  verse  at  all,  but  I'm  going  into  the 
duty  of  a  few  hours  hence  repeating  to 
myself  what  I  do  recall.     The  first  starts: 

To-day  the  journey  is  ended. 

1  have  worked  out  the  mandates  of  fate. 
Naked,  alone,  undefended, 

1  knock  at  the  Uttermost  Gate — 

doesn't  it?  And  the  boost  that  last  verso 
gives  me  now: 

Lo,  the  ^ate  swings  wide  at  my  knocking; 

Across  endless  reaches  1  see 
Lost  friends,  with  laughter,  come  flocking 

To  give  a  glad  welcome  to  me. 
Farewell,  the  maze  has  been  threaded. 

This  is  the  ending  of  strife; 
Saj   not  that  death  should  he  dreaded. 
Tis  imt  the  beginning  of  life. 

"That  should  be  called  the  'Soliloquy 
of  a  Soldier's  Soul.'  for  more  than  one  of  us 
has  passed  on  with  it  in  mind,  and  1  shall 
repeal  it.  just  before  1  whisper:  'Good-by, 
mother.  I'm  going  home  to  God.'  If  only 
I  could  look  into  your  eyes  once  before  1 
go  out.  Remember,  always,  that  with  all 
the  love  I  am  capable  of  feeling,  1  love 
you.  WTN." 


With  regard  to  the  more  general  religious 

ami  idealistic  feelings  of  the  soldier  in 
O&mp,  Corp.  Otin  11.  Smith  writes  in  reply 
to    a    question    from    his    father,    the    I\e\  . 

Elmer  s.  Smith,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio: 

A  soldier  usually  doesn't  think  of  r< - 
ligion  as  such,  for  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
associate  the  early  training  he  received 
in  Snnda\  School  with  the  life  he  is  living 
QOW.  It  can  lw  done,  but  he  doesn't  do 
it.      The  modern  soldier  has  learned  to  cuss 
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IN  a  single  eventful  year  Disteel 
Wheels  have  won  to  themselves  a 
host  of  friends  —  friends  among 
motor  car  owners,  motor  car  manufac- 
turers  and  motor  car  dealers. 

That  Disteel  Wheels  should  have 
been  accepted  so  promptly  and  gener- 
ally as  a  distinct  advance  in  motoring 
and  motor  car  design  has  been  highly 
gratifying  to  us. 

Now  we  are  compelled  to  ask  the 
indulgence  and  patience  of  those  many 
friends  so  recently  made.  The  manu- 
facturing  capacity,  the  energy,  the  engi- 
neering ability  of  the  Detroit  Pressed 
Steel  Company  are  now  con- 
centrated  in  the  Work  of 
Winning  the  War. 

This    announcement    we 
make   after    mature   thought 
and  with  genuine  regret— the 
regret  that  huge  though  the  equipment 
and  the  facilities  which  we  are   thus 
dedicating,  they  are  not  a  hundred-fold 
more  huge. 

We  have  gladly  given  our  entire 
capacity  to  our  country  and  to  the 
Incomparable  Cause  for  which  we 
fight. 

In   this  we    are   conscious   of   no 


exalted  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We  are 
doing  merely  that  which  it  is  our  great 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  do,  and  our 
deep  satisfaction  to  be  doing. 

We  are  doing  merely  that  which  all 
good  Americans  should  do,  can  do  and 
must  do  in  the  full  measure  of  their 
capacity.  In  these  days  it  is  only  the 
ability  to  do  that  is  relative.  The  will- 
ingness to  do  must  be  absolute,  universal 
and  limitless. 

The  Government  has  made  heavy 
demands  .upon  us   for  Disteel  Wheel 
equipment   already   in  active  military 
operation.     During  the  period  of  the 
War  we  shall  make  for  general 
distribution    only    as    many 
Disteel  Wheels  as  is  compat- 
ible with  our  Government's 
requirements. 

Those  who  have  ordered 
Disteel  Wheels  will,  we  feel  confident, 
continue  to  be  patient  with  us,  until  the 
imperative  War  demands  of  the 
Government  are  satisfied. 

And  when  the  inevitable  victory 
has  been  won  we  shall  return  to  our 
many  friends  more  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  they  have  already 
accorded  us. 


DETROIT      PRESSED      STEEL      COMPANY 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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W.L.D0U<31ASN 
WAS  PUT  TO  WORK>' 
PEGGING   SHOES 
,       AT  SEVEN 
\    YEARS  OF 
AGE 


W  M 


■<1 
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W.      L.      DOUGLAS      WAS 
PERMITTED     TO     ATTEND 
SCHOOL      FOR        SHORT 
PERIODS  DURING  THE  WINTER 
MONTHS      WHEN     THERE     WEBE_ 
S  LACK  SPELLS  IN  THE  WO  fll, 


Shot' 


OCCASIONALLY      HE      HAD 

'TO  FACE  PUNISHMENT  FOR 

'TARDINESS  BECAUSE   HE  WAS 

KEPT     AT     THE      WORK       BENCH 

UNTIL     THE     LAST     MINUTE. 


BEGAN 
'MANUFACTURING 


JULY     6 

1879 


W  LiROUGLAS 


'THE  SHO'l 


WFEAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE ' 
$3.50  $/J00  $^..50^^.00$  g.00  $7-00    £  $Q00 


BOYS 
SHOES 
Best  in 
the  World 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Vou'll  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price? "  when  the  shoe  sales- 
man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  Douglas  by  mail.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
how  to  order  shoes  through  the  mail,  postage  free. 


l$^hrvuMOA 


President  W.  L.    DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY, 

161    SPARK    STREET, 

BROCKTON     -    -     MASS. 


Mother's  Right- Hand  Assistant 


in  developing  accuracy  Id  her  children's  use  of  grammar.    English 
Grammar  Simplified.    Simple,  clear  explanations  that,  any  child 
•'an  understand.     282  pages,  cloth    bound;  by  mail,  Q3  rents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

The  Child's 

BIBLE 

Here  is  an  edition  of  the  "Book 
ol  Books"  that  will  fascinate 
growing  boj  or  girl.  1 1 
i  .1  consecutive  arrangement 
ol  much  of  1 1n-  nan  ative  por- 
tion "i  the  <  )id  and  New  Teu- 
i  anient  told  in  i  he  words  ol 
111.    A  ii  I  li  <>  i  i  /  I'd  Ve  r  s  i  o  ii  . 

printed   in  fine  large   tyi a 

wide  pages,  bo  that  il  can  be 
easilj    read   bj    a  child,      ["he 
olli  cl  Lon  include 

The  Story  of  the    Flood 
The  Call  of  Abraham 
The  Brazen  Serpent 
David  and  Goliath 
Daniel  and  the  Lions 
Christ  in  the  Temple 
The  Good  Shepherd 

and  man  more 

strikuiK  episodes  of   Biblical   In  i  m  \    convenient!)  divided 
into  ihoi  i  •  hapten      I  he  lei  tei ,i  i,% 

lOO  Full-Page  Plates 

from  Paintings  by  Famous  Artists 
twelve  oi  which  are  in  i  oloi        I  he  e  beautiful  Illustrations 
will  serve  to  Sa  the  Incident     recorded  In  tin 
the  young  In  .1  way  nothing  el  t lo, 

A    large   urll-mmle   booh   Of  (8x3 

inches.     Hound  in  Red  (  'loth,  with  gold  lettering  .<;»,/  gilt  edges 
$3-75 ;  by  mail.  Si<)s)- 

PUNK   «   WACNAILS  COMPANY.         354-360  Fourth  Avrnue.  Nrw  York 


Thf  Reluin  of  the  Dove  lo  ihe  Ark 


ftluHration  <<ii>  r  tht 
milaiu 


BIG  SAVING  ON  FUEL  WITH  MY 

^SaJ^Jj  Fireless  Cooker 


Be  sure  to  getmy  special  low  fn<! 
tory  price.  Saving  in  fuel  is  now 
every  woman's  duty  and  my 
Rapid  saves  two-thirds  fuel  cost. 
Saves  on  food.  Gives  you  more 
time  for  war  work. 

30  Days*  Trial  FREE 

Test    my     Rapid     thoroughly. 

Money  back  i  I  not  satisfactory. 

Aluminum  -lined  throughout. 

Full  set  of  aluminum  utensils. 

Write  for  catalog  and  special 

factory  price. 

Wm.  Campbell  Co. 
Oept.    50         Detroit,  Mich. 


r. 
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Better  tMeals- 
Cheaper  Meals 

Hundredth  of  housewn  easave  time,  work  and  fuel: 
'in  Umx!  hill-,  in  half;  serve     A   ^  ^^— —__ 
bcttel   iiioivrlflicioti-  lln-.il       T\A/s^wfJ**%»w~^m'f 
Ihiu     tonkin)-     In       -ii    ,in     l^XV*****J*t€1t 

undei   preaaure  v 

thoroly  In  leaa  than  half  tin  uhur] 
time,  makes  delicto)  od  out 

of  oheap  cutaof  meat  and  hard  to  cook 

cerealaand  vovetablee.  Steam  i 

rooking    preaervea  natural  flavi 
rendera   food  mora  appel  ■ 
idapted    to     team  prei    m ecu 
the  cold  pack  method 

I  B.  "Steam  Preaauro  Cookery," 
'■""'-"■■  and   lull  in-         ■ 

formation  I  ■  '  l|] 

prenaure  eookinftrand  cHiiniiiK  f*<-"t  In  ""  ***■ 

>n  receipt  of  name    od  add  rest*.    \\  rite 

today      /', ,.i.  it. 


NORTHWESTERN  STEEL t* IRON  W 

EAU  CLAIRE  WlSCO, 


\ 
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the  Germans,  their  institutions,  and  even 
the  ground  they  walk  on;  and  to  think  of 
home  as  a  holy  place  to  be  appreciated  more 
than  ever.  He  thinks  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
a  place  in  which  to  be  entertained,  and  the 
average  talk  at  a  religious  service,  usually 
delivered  by  a  theologian,  a  waste  of  time. 
On  a  hard  hike  he  will  carry  the  pack  of  a 
tired  comrade,  give  him  his  last  swallow 
of  water,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trip  dam 
every  German  that  ever  was  born.  Be 
won't  steal,  not  because  he  is  afraid  of 
being  punished,  but  because  lie  knows  how 
the  poor  sucker  who  loses  the  stolen  article 
will  feel.  Personal  feelings  are  forgotten, 
rare  scruples  broken,  in  the  endeavor  to 
pull  together  for  a  common  good.  Hi- 
idea  of  Heaven  is  the  place  where  an  Allied 
soldier  goes  when  he  is  killed. 'and  Hell  the 
home  of  dead  Germans  and  living  slackers. 
He  thinks  the  Hun  an  ally  of  the  devil, 
and  tries  to  be  as  unlike  him  as  possible. 
He  is  learning  the  great  lesson  of  religion, 
personal  service  without  thought  of  any- 
thing but  spiritual  gain. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  steering  the  soldier 
on  a  straight  course;  they  give  him  his 
religious  teaching  with  an  athletic  coating, 
like  a  chocolate-covered  pill.  It  has  its 
effect  without  personal  irritation.  Tht' 
soldier  is  becoming  the  most  unselfish 
person  in  the  world. 


Some  of  that  unselfishness  is  reflected 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  farewell 
letter  of  Lieut.  Henry  Wallenstein,  of 
Wichita,  Kansas,  to  his  "dear  folks": 

There  is  just  one  drawback,  and  that  is, 
I  will  be  leaving  my  dear  ones  at  home  anrl 
one  in  Kansas  City.  Some  day  the  war 
will  be  over  and  J  will  follow  the  flag  back 
home  and  see  you  all  again  with  t  he  supreme 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  duty 
toward  my  Government  was  well  and 
faithfully  done;  until  that  time  comes.  I 
want  you  to  pray  each  night  that  I  may 
be  able  to  live  my  new  life  as  an  ideal 
soldier  should;  that  I  may  be  able  to  face 
all  dauger  with  a  smile  and  a  heart  full  of 
courage;  that  I  may  be  able  to  see  my 
duty  clearly  and  do  it  cheerfully.  I  as% 
no  more  than  this. 

When  I  go  it  shall  be  with  a  happy  heart 
and  one  filled  with  love  for  my  people.  I 
ask  of  you  not  to  worry,  to  be  cheerful  and 
contented,  and  if  you  are  and  I  know  you 
are,  I  can  toss  my  destiny  to  the  winds  Of 
fate  and  say:  "Rlow  me  where  you  will, 
all  is  well  with  me,  and  also  with  my  home. 
I  am  ready." 


I  fere  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written 
by  Corp.  J.  R.  Binford.  Jr.,  from  the 
fighting  front  in  Prance,  to  his  mother. 
in  Peoria.  111.  It  refers  to  a  visit  he  paid, 
while  training  in  Texas,  to  the  Alamo. 
scene    of    that    little     battle    to    the    death 

which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "Thermo- 
pylae had  its  messenger,  the  Alamo  had 
none.''     Corporal  Binford  writes: 

Going  into  the  old  Baptistry,  I  knelt. 
rededicating  myself  to  the  service  of  God 
and  my  country.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  the 
vision  which  came  to  me,  as  i  knelt  pray- 
ing? Before  me  passed  first  the  figure 
of  Compassion,  which  you  remember, 
King  Solomon's  name  for  God.  Then 
came  Renunciation,  with  that  look  of  per- 
fect peace  upon  his  face  which  only  re- 
nunciation of  the  things  ^(  this  life  can 
bring.  After  thi>.  the  battle-fields  among 
the  files  of  France,  On  the  battle-fields 
I  mel  the  Pain  of  the  World.  I  realized 
then  what  you  had  meant  and  experienced, 
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when  you  (old  me  about  the  Pain  of  the 
World.  I  thought  that  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  upon  the  anguish  of  his  face  and 
turned  another  way.  But  after  the  storm 
comes  the  calm.  Freedom  and  Democracy 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  world-war, 
walking  hand  in  hand  upon  the  earth 
together. 

I  came  out  from  the  chapel  of  the 
Alamo,  with  peace  and  hope  in  my  heart. 
I  take  the  vision  as  the  best  of  omens. 
Our  country  shall  win. 


There  is  idealism  of  an  intellectual,  well- 
grounded  kind  in  this  letter  from  a  young 
student-aviator,  Cadet  Joseph  R.  Bain, 
formerly  of  Lewiston,  Idaho: 

I  have  become  more  "akin  with  my 
kind,"  J  tliink,  a  more  thoroughly  socialized 
human  being.  College  should  have  done 
that  for  me,  and  it  did  it,  in  a  sort  of 
abstract,  scientific  way.  Teaching  should 
have  finished  the  process  by  adding  a 
persona  lism  that  college  failed  to  give, 
but  it  didn't  do  it,  except  in  a  sort  of 
chauvinistic  professional  way.  But  the 
Army  and  the  war,  and  my  naturally 
maturing  mind  have  gone  another  step, 
I  think,  added  an  "interest  in  humans," 
a  warm,  personal  fellow  feeling  that  I  have 
lacked. 

Why,  when  I  go  to  town,  I  stand  fas- 
cinated on  some  busy  corner,  watching 
the  endless  stream  of  growing  destinies 
pour  past.  I  used  to  see  it  as  a  crowd,  and 
enjoyed  it;  now  I  see  it  as  a  mass  of  in- 
dividuals, every  one  of  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  everything  in  the  universe 
combined,  and  yet  no  single  person  can 
realize  that  worth  without  feeling  that  he 
is  a  servant  of  the  greater  mass,  and  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  other  fellow.  That  is,  the  individual 
finds  himself,  becomes  the  center  of  the 
universe,  only  as  he  loses  himself  in  his 
interest  for  the  group.  And  yet  they  say 
"the  whole  is  greater  than  any  part." 
Here  I  have  one  man  of  more  importance 
than  all  the  rest  of  humanity — the  part 
is  greater  than  the  whole — if  he  but  realize 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  whole  to  prop- 
erly exist,  unless  he  constitute  himself 
a  committee  of  one  to  perfect  the  whole — 
be  his  best,  in  other  words.  Of  course  this 
is  old  stuff — the  prophets  taught  it,  and 
Christ  said  it,  and  the  Pauline  Gospels 
are  full  of  it,  and  Confucius  and  Buddha-, 
and  William  James  have  variously  exprest 
it — and  yet  it  is  new  to  me;  strikes  me  with 
all  the  freshness  of  a  dawn  breeze. 

"Ye  must  be  born  again."  The  war  is 
the  Great  Pregnant  Mother  from  which 
the  world  will  be  born  anew,  I  hope.  I  am 
sure  that  millions  of  individuals  are  ex- 
periencing their  renascence  in  these  days. 
That  is  why  the  war  is  taking  on — no  has 
long  since  taken  on,  the  aspects  of  a  sacred 
crusade;  why  the  American  soldiers,  "the 
Solemn-Looking  Blokes,"  have  astounded 
the  world  by  their  absolute  faith,  their 
wordless  determination,  then-  business- 
like attitude — yet  without  hatred  or  ran- 
cor in  their  hearts.  I  am  sure  the  public 
mind  of  America,  taken  as  a  whole,  more 
nearly  represents  the  "righteous  wrath" 
of  the  prophets  than  any  other  national 
spectacle  in  history.  I  tell  you,  Enid,  a 
moment  of  life  in  these  days  is  Avorth  an 
endless  death;  to  feel  that  a  single  ego  is 
the  greatest  tiling  in  the  world,  if  it  be 
dedicated  to  the  world ;  to  see  bright  days  for 
humanity  behind  the  murk,  to  know  that 
the  smile  in  childish  eyes  shall  not  be  driven 
out,  and  that  we  have  a  hand  in  this — 
what  greater  destiny  could  a  man  desire! 

I  have  lived  moments  in  my  life  which  I 
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not  to  hinder 


The  sole  object  of- the  explosives  licensing 
law  is  to  keep  explosives  out  of  the  hands 
of  plotters  or  alien  enemies. 

It  is  not  desired  to  restrict  the  use  of  Farm 
Powder  by  loyal  Americans,  or  to  hinder  its 
purchase  for  legitimate  purposes. 

The  main  thing  to  note  is  that  a  license 
must  be  obtained,  which  authorizes  you  to 
use  explosives  or  issue  them  to  your  help. 

A  license  costs  25  cents.  It  will  be  issued  by 
your  county  clerk  or  local  licensing  agents. 

When  you  need  ATLAS  Farm  Powder  to 
increase  production^or  offset  labor  shortage, 
secure  a  license  and  simply  order  from  your 
dealer  as  usual. 

Write  us  for  further  information  if  desired,  and  ask 
for  our  big  free  book,  "Better  Farming. "  Check 
the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested: 

□  Stump  Blasting  D  Subsoil  Blasting  □  Road  Making 
D  Boulder  Blasting     Q  Ditch  Digging        □  Tree  Plantins 

ATLAS   POWDER   COMPANY 


This^book  is  j ret. 
Write  for  it  today. 


Division  LD  7 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


IDEAS  WANTED  Kr^S 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Talent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i:mo, 
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for  Culverts 


Rust-resistant, 
Durable,  with 

Copper  Steel  base— 

Aj)o//o-KeystoneCop-perStee\Ga\vamzed 
makes  safe,  substantial  roadway  culverts.; 

Apollo  is  the  hiehest  duality  galvanized  product  manufac-  • 
tared  for  Culverts.  Plumes, Tanks,  Hoofing.  Spouting.  Oarages, 

and  all  oxpo-ed  sheet  metal  work.  The  added  Keystone  indi- 
cates that  Copper  Steel  is  used.  Time  and  weather  have  proved  that  AroLLO-ki  y-toxe  Sheets  last  longest 
in  actual  service.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Oofpeb  Sti  BL  is  also  unequaled  for  Roofing 
Tin  Plates.    Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  and  "Apollo"  booklets.    Thevare  valuable  to  all  sheet  metal  users. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Actual  photograph  of  the  three-ton  Mack  unit  of  the  Goodyear  Akron- 
to-Boston  fleet  making  forty  miles  an  hour  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 


Copyright  1918,  by  The  GoooVi  :ir  Titv  fi  Rubber  Co. 
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Motor  Hauling  A  t 


Forty  Miles  An  Hour! 


\  MOTOR  truck    of  appreciable 

tonnage,   traveling   at  eighteen 

miles  an  hour  or  thereabouts,   is   a 

sight  both  formidable  and  inspiring. 

Picture,  then,  what  a  spectacle  a 
fully  loaded  three-ton  carrier  must 
be,  careering  through  the  country  at 
forty  miles  an  hour! 

This  feat  actually  has  been  accom- 
plished, without  discoverable  damage 
to  the  truck  or  its  contents,  on  a 
20-mile  stretch  between  Tuscarora 
Mountain  and  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

It  was  wholly  made  possible  by  the 
speed,  cushioning  power  and  trac- 
tion of  the  Goodyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Tires  with  which  the  truck 
was  equipped. 

In  everyday  hauling  it  is  of  course 
neither  safe  nor  practical  to  operate 
trucks  at  the  speed  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

• 

The  important  thing  for  the  truck 
user  in  this  performance  cited  is  the 
advantages  it  demonstrates  in  pneu- 
matic truck  tires. 


They  do  allow  swifter  speeds,  over 
enormously  increased  areas,  with 
greater  safety  and  less  truck  deprecia- 
tion than  otherwise  is  possible. 

They  do  magnify  gasoline  and  oil 
mileages,  permit  heavier  loads  on 
lighter  chassis,  and  afford  the  utmost 
protection  to  the  truck  and  its  cargo. 

These  qualities  in  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  for  Motor  Trucks  have  been 
proved  beyond  question  in  heavy 
truck  duty  in  more  than  250  Amer- 
ican cities. 

They  are  one  of  the  reasons  why  our 
government  has  chosen  these  tires  as 
equipment  on  so  many  of  its  active 
service  trucks. 

They  have  enabled  our  own  trans- 
ports in  Akron-to-Boston  service  to 
maintain  an  average  round-trip 
schedule  for  the  1500  miles  of  less 
than  8  days. 

Their  relation  to  the  motor  truck's 
future  is  of  an  importance  and  con- 
sequence that  no  truck  maker  or 
user  can  afford  to  ignore. 


the  Good  year  tire  6c  Rubber  company,  akron,  Ohio 
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CONTRACTORS,  builders,  min- 
ing and  oil  operators,  are  put- 
ting Novo  Power  at  work  on  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs  where  steam  or 
electric  equipment  had  previously 
been  employed. 

These  men  have  first  proved  to 
their  satisfaction  that  Novo  Power  is 
Reliable — that  it  can  be  depended  on 
to  meet  almost  any  condition  of 
service  with  continuous,  efficient 
power  delivery. 

They  have  also  learned  that  Novo  En- 
gines and  Outfits  stand  for  lowest  first 
cost,  lowest  fuel  cost,  lowest  labor  cost; 
that  they  are  compact,  quickly  shipped, 
quickly  shifted  from  one  job  to   another. 

Important  factors,  these,  in  the  meeting 
of  power  needs  today. 


Compressor  (juuns  ana  saw  Kigs, 
all  equipped  with  Novo  Engines. 
Furnished  to  operate  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate, natural  or  arti- 
Write  us  for  complete 


kerosene, 
ficial  gas. 
information. 


NOVO   ENGINE    C°- 
Clarence  E  B7m*nt.W«>Prtrs  LGtm  Mp 

842  Porter  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 

£00  Old  Colony  Cuilding,  Chicago 


w 


V 
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value  more  than  an  eternity  of  being  dead. 
I  moan  I  haw  felt  at  the  time  of  those  rare 
experiences — oh,  it  doesn't  matter  what 
they  were — a  song,  a  violin,  a  day  on  the 
top  o'  the  earth,  tin-  thrill  of  a  small  bird's 
tune,  the  sight  of  a  small  flower,  a  gaine,  a 
dream,  a  girl  a  hundred  times  J  have 
thought  that  this  moment's  sensuous  joy 
is  recompense  enough  for  a  death  from 
which  one  may  not — yea,  does  not — waken! 
So  I  say  I  have  a  fund  of  the  wealth  of  life 
laid  up,  so  thai  I  could  have  no  cause  for 
complaint    should    I   die  to-morrow. 

I  can  hardly  explain  it  a  year  or  two 
ago  1  was  shaking  in  my  small  soul  for  fear 
that  I  should  die  before  1  had  drunk 
deeply  enough  from  the  "Golden  Cup." 
There  were  so  main  things  I  wanted  to 
experience  before  1  should  die;  but  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months  that  has  all 
changed,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  already 
experienced  hundreds  of  things  for  which 
death  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay.  A 
bit   of  war-psychology,   I  guess. 


COOKING    IN  A  STEEL   HELMET    AND 
A   GAS-MASK 


A  HOT  cook-stove  never  does  appeal  to 
a  man,  altho  he  does  very  much 
admire  and  appreciate  what  comes  from  the 
aforesaid  stove  when  there's  a  capable 
woman  near  by.  We  are  told  much  about 
the  worries  that  our  wives  and  daughters 
face  at  that  same  stove.  Now  from  over 
the  seas  conic  new  stories  about  a  new 
style  of  cooking  by  capable  women  there 
who  are  trying — and  succeeding — in  bring- 
ing the  home  stove  to  the  men.  We  are 
hearing  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bulletins 
about  the  women  who  are  cooking  and 
baking  for  the  American  boys  with  their 
helmets  and  gas-masks  on  the  shelf,  next 
the  baking  -  pow  der  can;  learning  of  the 
casual  heroines  who  see  nothing  remarkable 
in  making  hot  chocolate  in  shacks  where 
the  rain  and  the  snow  come  in  on  them 
through  fresh  shell-holes  in  the  roof. 

One  of  the  heroine-cooks  is  Airs.  Clara 
Simmons,  who  hails  from  Crafton,  near 
Boston.  When  the  war  broke  out  she  and 
her  husband  felt  called  to  give  up  all,  and 
sign  up  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  had  a 
lively  experience  in  Petrograd,  escaping 
with  a  teapot  and  a  samovar,  which  are 
now  working  overtime  in  Vladivostok. 
Mrs.  Simmons  is  in  France.  Says  a  recent 
"Bulletin": 

She  is  as  close  to  the  front  line  here  as 
any  woman  is  permitted  to  go.  For 
many  days,  during  the  active  fighting  just 
over  the  hill  from  her,  she  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  entire  area.  That  didn't 
bother  her  at  all. 

The  boys  wanted  hot  chocolate,  and  she 
could  make  it.  So  there  you  are.  And 
there  she  was. 

She  is  a  lit  tie  bit  of  America,  of  American 
womanhood,  dropl  righl  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  fighting  /.one.  She  Loote  more  like 
home  to  the  boys  than  anything  in  the 
world,  except  a  letter.  She  has  no  pic- 
turesque ideas  about  carrying  culture  and 
uplift  to  the  soldiers.  She's  there  to  work 
for  them. 

She  works  with  a  huge  mixing-bowl  hah 
full  of  pulverized  chocolate,  and  seven  or 
eight  open  cans  of  condensed  milk  on  the 


table.  On  the  rickety  stove  where  the 
old  fireplace  used  to  be,  a  great  kettle  of 
hot  water  is  simmering.  She  stirs  and 
pours,  and  pours  and  stirs,  till  tue  air  of  the 
little  shack  is  as  fragrant  as  that  of  a 
candy-store  at  home. 

A  convoy  of  camions  rumbles  past  her 
door.  They  are  almost  at  the  end  of  their 
journey.  German  territory  isn't  half  a 
dozen  kilometers  away.  Mrs.  Simmons 
knows  that,  of  course,  but  she  hums,  under 
her  breath,  at  her  work.  Then  she  glances 
at  her  wrist  watch,  and  smiles.  She  will 
be  ready  for  the  boys  when  they  come. 

While  her  chocolate  is  simmering,  she 
opens  her  boxes  of  cookies  and  raisins. 
She  arranges  heaps  of  cake  chocolate  and 
cans  of  peaches  and  pineapple.  She  puts 
out  her  cartons  of  cigarets  and  cigars  and 
smoking  tobacco — yes,  and  of  chewing 
tobacco,  for  she  knows  as  well  as  any  one 
that  some  of  her  soldiers  are  posted  in 
places  where  the  smallest  (lash  of  lire  would 
draw  bullets. 

Even  before  the  hot  chocolate  is  quite 
ready,  the  boys  begin  to  arrive.  They 
come  in  tin  hats  with  gas-masks  hanging 
at  their  sides.  Her  own  helmet  and  mask 
are  on  the  shelf  behind  her. 

"Hot  chocolate  ready'.'"  the  lirst  one 
asks. 

"All  ready,"  she  says,  as  she  stirs  it  with 
her  long  spoon.  She  fills  one  of  the  tin 
cups  from  the  mantelplace. 

"Um-m-m!"  says  the  youngster. 
"That's  good  and  thick,  (live  us  a 
package  of  cookies." 

Some  of  the  boys  stop  to  gossip,  when 
the  edge  is  taken  off  their  thirsts  and 
hungers. 

"Remember  Bill  Johnson?"  they  ask 
Mrs.  Simmons.  She  does.  1  Ie  was  the  boy 
who  always  took  three  cups  of  chocolate. 

"He  won't  an3r  more  for  a  while,"  they 
tell  her.      "Stopt  one  in  the  leg  last  night." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad!"  she  says,  just  the 
way  she  would  say  it  at  home  if  she  heard 
that  Johnnie  had  the  measles. 

That's  the  thing  about  Mrs.  Simmons 
and  such  women.  She  brings  to  the  boys 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  women  they 
have  left  behind,  of  then  mothers  and  their 
sisters  and  their  wives.  She  talks  in  the 
most  casual  American  way  about  things 
that  are  neither  casual  nor  American. 

"Fritz  drop  any  shells  in  here  last 
night?"  some  one  asks  her. 

"A  few,"  she  replies,  as  she  washes  and 
dries  the  empty  tin  cups.  "We  stood  on 
the  steps  out  here  and  watched  them  for  an 
hour  or  so." 

After  the  last  of  her  soldiers  has  put  on 
his  tin  hat  and  gone  down  the  hill  into  the 
valleys  from  which  they  start  for  their  out- 
posts, she  begins  talking  very  simply  about 
her  work. 

"There  is  not  a  mother  or  wife  or  sister 
of  any  one  of  these  boys  who  wouldn't 
give  all  she  has  to  be  where  I  am  to-day," 
she  says.  "Just  think  what  a  privilege  it 
is  to  talk  to  them,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
well  and  happy,  and  that  their  clothes  are 
Avhole.  Women,  you  know,  worry  most 
about  their  uncertainties.  If  I  could  only 
tell  the  people  who  are  worrying  about  t  hese 
boys  how  husky  and  cheerful  their  young- 
sters are!  That's  what  would  make  them 
happy.  Every  time  1  get  tired,  I  just 
think  how  many  thousands  of  women 
would  be  the  happiest  persons  on  earth  if 
they  could  be  where  I  am.     Oh,  it's  great ! " 

She  smoothed  her  apron  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  looked  up,  and  smiled.  • 

"Want  to  help  me  get  the  water  for  the 
next  batch  of  chocolate?"  she  said.  "The 
pails  are  in  the  corner,  and  you'll  find  the 
spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 


KwiK-lite 

THE  QUALITXflashught 


rriHS  quality  flashlight  will 
*■  give  you  quality  service  at 
no  greater  cost  than  an 
ordinary  flashlight. 

Hie  telescopic  construction 
makes  a  stronger  flashlight 
and  allows  easier  opening  and 
closing  of  the  case  for  inspect- 
ing and  renewing  the  battery. 

The  improved  reflector 
throws  a  clear,  bright  light; 
ii  increases  the  candle-power 
without  increased  demand  on 
the  battc  ry*. 

And  each  Kwiklil*  is  fitted 
with  the  seamless  cell  battery, 
guaranteed  for*  25  per  cent 
longer  service  than  any 
other  flashlight  battery. 
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frEDERAl!'  ©RdTires 

DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 


Armored  for  Road  Battles 

S 


OLDIERS  wear  trench   helmets, 
not  sunbonnets. 

Tires  must  wage  a  ceaseless  fight 
against  brutal  road  punishment. 

Get  these  tires  that  are  better 
prepared  to  win  more  mileage  and 
save  you  tire-expense. 

Equalized  cord  strain  in  Federal 
Tires  is  effected  by  vulcanizing  un- 
der internal  air  pressure  instead  of 
cramping  in  rigid  metallic  molds. 
This  insures  lithe,  pliant  action  in 
meeting  the  roughest  road  without 
damage. 

There  are  four  double  layers  of 
loose  cords  built  up  diagonally  each 


cord  being  insulated  by  impregna- 
ting with  live  supple  rubber.  This 
reduces  friction  and  minimizes  in- 
ternal heating. 

The  pliability  and  resiliency  of 
Federal  Cord  Tires  effect  easier  and 
smoother  traction  and  save  fuel. 

Besides  the  black  non-skid  Fed- 
eral Cord  Tire  there  are  the  white 
non-skid  Rugged  Tread  and  black 
"Traffik"  Tread— all  of  Extra  Ser- 
vice quality. 

The  exclusive  Federal  features, 
found  in  no  other  tire,  mean  extra 
mileage  and  greater  economy  un- 
der all  conditions  of  service. 


THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

i..  I  Mm  i  cher,  M.D.  Feedins,  teething,  bathing, 
clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whdoping  cough,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 

iliti  .     tamo',' cloth.    8s  cents,  postpaid. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  IS  RAISING  THE 
BIG  AMERICAN  ARMY 


THE  American  people  know  Enoch 
Herbert  Crowder  mainly  as  the 
man  who  reached  into  the  homes  of  the 
United  States  for  the  material  with  which 
to  build  up  the  great  American  Army  that 
has  been  pouring  into  the  fighting-lines 
in  France.  That  he  did  it  in  a  masterly 
manner  and  in  record  time  stamped  him  as 
a  shining  example  of  efficiency,  and  as  effi- 
ciency is  usually  regarded  as  a  mechanical 
rather  than  a  human  attribute,  these  same 
people  were  a  good  deal  surprized  when 
Provost  Marshal-General  and  Judge  Ad- 
vocate-General Crowder  declined  the  Con- 
gressional offer  to  advance  him  from  tin; 
rank  of  Major-General  to  Lieutenant- 
General,  thus  showing  not  only  a  very 
human,  but  unusual,  sense  of  modesty  and 
justice. 

Personally  j  General  Crowder  is  a  gray, 
silent  man  who  looks  at  one  gravely 
through  glasses  that  set  upon  a  determined 
nose  above  a  determined  mouth.  Here  is 
an  estimate  of  the  General  by  a  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  who  inter- 
viewed him  in  his  office  in  Washington: 

I  found  General  Crowder  smoking  a 
black  cigar — the  stump  of  another  half- 
smoked  cigar  on  the  blotter  on  his  desk — 
in  his  rather  severe  yet  cheery  room  in  tha 
old  Land  Office  Building  at  Seventh  and  E 
Streets.  Except  for  the  half-smoked  cigar 
and  two  packets  of  little  red  tags,  the  desk 
was  as  clear  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  stript  for 
action. 

Those  little  red  tags  are  General  Crowd- 
er's  ammunition.  They  carry  just  one 
printed  word.     That  word  is  "Expedite." 

A  good-sized  whisk-broom  was  the  only 
article  decorating  a  clothes-rack  (in  army 
circles,  officially  a  "costumer")  that  stood 
behind  the  General's  desk.  A  huge  hunch 
of  pond-lilies — whether  the  General's  or  the 
General's  secretary's  I  do  not  know — orna- 
mented a  window-ledge. 

It  was  not  a  luxurious  office — quite 
different  from  the  strictly  modern,  elect ric- 
i'auned  offices  of  hundreds  of  younger 
officers. 

"No,"  General  Crowder  replied  to  a 
Senator  who  bad  commented  that  his  office 
was  not  as  commodious  as  the  offices  of 
other  army  officials,  "but  it  is  better  than 
a  tent,  and  1  would  have  been  glad  to 
administer  this  law  in  a  tent. 

"Efficiency,  sir,  does  not  depend  on 
luxurious  surroundings." 

General  ('row tier  believes  in  efficiency  as 
he  believes  in  America. 

"Gentlemen,"  be  often  remarks  to  the 
officers  under  him,  "1  should  like  to  ret  1 
that  every  officer  on  my  staff  is  a  candidal.' 
for  my  place  and  is  trying  to  take  it  awa\ 
from  me  to-morrow,  on  efficiency. 

"The  reason  Germany  wins  battles  is 
brain-power,  not  man-power. 

"The  war  will  be  won  through  a  ju- 
dicious expenditure  of  brain-power  rather 
than  a  stugpndous  expenditure  of  man- 
power." 

.lust  at  present  the  only  thing  that  in- 
terests ( teneral  <  'rowder  is  \\  inning  the  war. 
In    gives  little  thoughl   to  anything  eh 

He    does    not     play    golf    or    tennis.      As    » 

cavalry  officer  he  naturally  likes  the  "feel" 
Of  a  honM  under  him.  and  he  rides  an  hour 
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Six  Vital  Reasons 


why  we  should 
be  your  tailors: 

(1)  Your  clothes  will  reflect  your 
own  personality. 

(2)  Will  be  created  from  patterns 
of  your  own  proportions. 

(3)  Will  be  tailored  with  the 
handiwork  of  real  custom -tailors. 

(4)  Will  be  made  from  the  de- 
pendable woolens  which  you, 
yourself,  select. 

(5)  Will  embody  authentic  style, 
perfect  fit  and  shapeliness. 

(6)  Will  give  you  added  length 
of  service  which  means  true 
economy. 


(plus)  T\v°  pair  of  trousers  (giving  double 
wear  to  your  suit)  are  always  obtainable  with 
our  tailoring  — not  always  possible  elsewhere. 

Conservation  demands  all  of  these  advantages. 
Secure  them  now  at  a  consistent  price  by  leav- 
ing your  order  with  our  dealer  TODAY. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  NO 
READY-MADE  CLOTHING 


Largest  tailors  in  the  world  of  GOOD  made-to-order  clothes 
PRICE  BUILDING— CHICAGO— U.S.A. 
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Beautiful 
Enduring    Economical 

is  the  home  built,  both  roof  and  walls,  with 
nature's  imperishable  covering — 

"RITE-GRADE 

INSPECTED" 

RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES 

Such  shingles,  properly  nailed  with  rustproof 
nails,  last  for  generations.  Insist  upon 
"RITE-GRADE  Inspected"  Red  Cedar 
Shingles  because  this  trademark  is  the  official 
guarantee  of  reliable  mills  for  uniform  size, 
thickness,  grain,  grade  and  selection. 

Write  for  Booklet  of  Home  Building  Suggestions 

Shingle    Branch,  West    Coast    Lumbermen's    Association 
428  Henry  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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CONVERSATION 

What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

A  NEW  BOOK 

By  MARY   GREER   CONKLIN 

"Not  only  points  out  conversational  pitfalls,  and  breaches  of 
propriety,  but  suggests  pleasant  and  profitable  paths  to  be 
followed." — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

I2tno,  cloth,  75c  net;  average  carriage  charges  8c 

FtrNK  *  WAGNAMS  COMPANY  New  York 


Skin  Tortured 
Babies  Sleep 
_     After  Cuticura 

All  drugsistsVsoap  25,  Ointment  25 and  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Oept.  8,  Boston." 


High  Prices 

Out! 


-By 
Del  Dane, 

'The  Old  Stove  Master" 

This  is  my  year  for  a  smashing  price 

drive.    It  is  war 
time,  and  I  am 
sacrificing  profits, 
can  do  it  because  I 
am  a  manufacturer,  and  sell 
direct  to  users.  I  can  save  you  alot 
3t  money, particularly  on  Kalamazoo 

Pipeless  Furnaces 

— that   heat    the   whole    home 
through  one  register.  They  cut 
fuel  bills  in  half.    And  I  have 
cut  the  price.  Letmeshowyou 
how  I  can  save  you  $25  to $75 
on  the  price  and  cost  of  instal- 
lation.    Write  today — 
GETMYBOOKFREE 
Get  iiiv  "  noli  ioje  prl'  es, 
so  bays'  Trial,  Cnshoi  Easy  Payments, 

Unlimited,    111 idlttonal    Guarantee. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.    97S 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,   Mhs. 
Kalamazoo,   Michigan 


A  KaiaixieizoQ 

SS5.S3'  Direct  to  "Vbu 


in  the  daytime  for  exercise.  This  is  his 
only  recreation.  He  recently  had  occasion 
to  telephone  an  aid  on  important  govern- 
ment business.  That  official  was  playing 
golf  and  the  General  had  something  pointed 
to  say  about  golf  and  pink  teas  in  relation 
to  winning  the  war. 

There  is  only  one  person  in  the  General's 
office  who  gets  into  action  before  him. 
This  is  Lieut.  J.  Perry  King,  who  usually 
gets  set  lied  into  his  chair  five  minutes  ahead 
of  his  superior.  Says  the  writer  in  The 
Public  Ledger: 

One  morning  the  General  was  there  five 
minutes  ahead  of  Lieutenant  King.  As 
the  Lieutenant  came  in,  the  General 
glanced  at  the  clock,  and  smiled  to  himself. 
He  had  scored  a  minor  victory  and  he  was 
satisfied. 

The  General  is  besieged  at  his  office  h- 
persons  interested  in  obtaining  exemptions 
or  deferred  classifications  in  the  draft. 
Scores  come  and  are  sent  away  by  officers 
oilier  than  General  Crowder.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  a  day  reach  him  personally. 

Within  the  week  a  wealthy  Xew  York 
woman  pleaded  with  him  for  the  exemption 
of  her  son. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  after  listening  pa- 
tently to  her  plea,  "has  it  occurred  to  you 
that  some  mother  working  over  a  washtub 
must  give  her  boy  to  fill  your  boy's  place 
if  I  grant  what  yon  ask?" 

The  woman  left  him  ashamed. 

The  General  grants  no  exemptions.  He 
refers  any  and  all  back  to  the  local  and 
district  boards  that  his  law  created. 

Another  woman  approached  him  and 
pleaded  for  the  exemption  of  her  boy. 

"Do  you  love  your  son?"  he  asked  her. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course!" 

"Do  you  realize  that  you  are  about  to  do 
him  a  great  injustice  if  you  insist  on  his 
exemption? 

"Madam,  the  present  war  is  the  young 
man's  university.  Every  man  who  does 
not  matriculate  for  the  course  will  find 
himself  suffering  throughoul  decades  to 
follow." 

Quite  recently  the  General's  colored 
chauffeur  was  called  in  the  draft.  The 
General  entered  no  claim  for  deferred 
classification.  When  Crowder  learned  tha' 
the  bo\  was  accepted  aud  ordered  to  en- 
train for  a  cantonment,  he  summoned 
him  before  him. 

"Now,  damn  you,"  he  advised,  "go  and 
make  a  good  soldier.  Don't  Ije;  don'' 
steal:  obey  all  orders  given  you  by  your 
superior  officers.  T  don'1  ever  want  to  near 
of  you  having  gone  to  the  guard-house  for 
any  offense." 

General  Pershing  and  General  Crowder 
grew  up  in  adjoining  counties  in  Missouri, 
Crowder  in  Linn  and  Pershing  in  Grund: 
County.     Both  studied  law  after  graduat- 
ing  from    Wesl    Point.     Back    in    Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Lives  General  Crowder-  mother, 
she  is  eighty-five  years  old  and  the  <  '>•  in 
is  de\  oted  to  her.     Going  back  to  the  <  len 
eral's  younger  days,  Tin  Public  Led 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  warring  da,\  -  of  old 
Sittin.o;  Bull  to  these  days  of  battle  with  1  lv 
German  on  the  fields  of  France,  bul  Crow- 
der, born  in  '59  near  Edinburg,  Mo.,  and 
fifty-nine  years  old,  can  remember  the  daj 
when,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  with  the 
Eighth  Cavalry,  he  chased  the  Apaches  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  until  Geronimo, 
their  leader,  was  taken,  and  he  can  recall 
stirring  incidents  of  the  fighting  againsl  the 
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Sioux  in  I  lie  Dakotas  when  liis  troop  went 
to  tho  support  of  the  Indian  police  in  the 
battle  in  which  Bitting  Bull  was  killed. 

Knoch  Crowder  is  a  student.  If  he  had 
not  been  hungry  for  knowledge  he  would 
never  have  been  the  outstanding  figure  of 
the  war  that  he  is  to-day.  When,  is  1885, 
he  was  detached  from  the  Eighth  Cavalry 
and  detailed  to  the  University  of  Missouri 
as  professor  of  military  tactics,  a  great 
opportunity  was  opened  to  him.  Busy  as 
he  was  in  organizing  and  training  three 
companies  of  college  cadets,  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  university  law  school,,  from 
which  in  1889  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  <>f  Laws. 

His  legal  training  made  Crowder  a  sol- 
dier plus.  To  that  training  America  and 
all  nations  lighting  the  fight  for  world- 
democracy  owe  a  great  debt. 

Crowder  was  Judge-Advocate  of  the 
American  expeditionary  forces  that  went  to 
the  Philippines.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  that  arranged  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Manila,  From  1899  to  1901  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  mili- 
tary government  in  the  islands.  He 
worked  out  all  the  legal  details  and  revised 
the  laws  for  governing  the  Filipinos.  He 
carried  through  his  assignment  without  a 
hitch,  surely  a  Crowder  characteristic. 
For  months  he  sat  as  responsible  head  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  watching  his  system  work.  The 
Filipinos  live  under  his  law  to-day. 

Crowder  went  through  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War  as  senior  United  States  military 
observer  with  the  Japanese  forces.  As  the 
truest  of  General  Kuroki,  he  was  with 
Kuroki's  army  in  all  battles  fought,  from 
the  Yalu  to  Mukden.     This  was  in  1904-05. 

General  Crowder  was  head  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Justice  of  Cuba 
and  legal  adviser  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment established  in  the  island  bjr  the 
United  States  m  1906.  He  served  in  Cuba 
until  1909,  framed  the  laws  governing  the 
first  general  election  in  the  country,  and 
remained  until  the  event  was  over.  Of 
his  work  in  connection  with  the  draft  the 
writer  in  The  Public  Ledger  says: 

For  the  administration  of  the  draft 
General  Crowder  has  a  staff  of  thirty-eight 
officers — probably  the  most  carefully  se- 
lected body  of  men  in  military  history. 
Every  man  on  the  staff  has  won  distinction 
in  the  legal  field.  Not  one  of  these  men 
working  for  Crowder  earned  less  than 
$5,000  a  year.  Several  now  are  wearing  the 
single  gold  bar  of  second  lieutenants  and 
struggling  along  on  SI, 700. 

The  senior  officer  on  General  Crowder's 
draft  staff  is  Colonel  Charles  B.  Warren, 
of  Detroit,  who  last  year  paid  an  income 
tax  on  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Colonel  Warren  recently  declined  a  seat  in 
the  Senate.  He  was  asked  to  fill  the  place 
of  Senator  William  Alden  Smith.  *  He 
would  not,  so  he  said,  capitalize  his  uniform 
for  any  political  preferment — and  he 
would  not  resign  his  uniform. 

The  privilege  of  wearing  the  eagles  of  a 
colonel  in  the  United  States  Army  and  the 
privilege  of  working  with  Crowder  on  the 
draft  mean  more  to  Charles  B.  Warren  than 
an  income  of  $250,000  a  year  and  more  than 
a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Such  is  the  character  of  men  working  for 
Crowder.  They  have  passed  on  their 
ideals  of  duty  to  the  300  clerks  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  and  to  the  15,000  citizens  the 
country  over  who  hold  with  pardonable 
pride  memberships  in  the  4,667  local  and 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE 
&  CO 

ENGINEERS 

REMARKABLE  records  arc  being  made, 
;  both  in  the  production  of  ships  and   in 
establishing  yards  to  produce  them.     When 
the  Staten  Island  Ship  Building  Co.  contract- 
ed for  a  large  tonnage  with  only  the  beginnings  of 
a  modern  yard,  they  recognized  the  advantages  of 
expert  engineering  service. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  were  engaged  to  design  the  plant 
and  specify  the  equipment.  We  made  a  thorough  study  of  con- 
ditions ;  determined  the  best  methods  of  constructing  the  plant 
and  providing  adequate  power  supply.  The  requirements  in- 
cluded facilities  to  build  complete  cargo  vessels — steel  hulls, 
boilers  and  engines.      And  speed  was  essential. 

This  represents  but  one  phase  of  our  broad  engineering 
service.  In  all  lines  of  industry  we  plan  new  projects  and 
rearrange  running  plants. 

Perhaps  in  your  case,  we  can  help  you  to  meet  unusual  needs 
or  special  war  time  demands.  If  you  are  looking  farther  ahead, 
we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  your  plans  with  you.  Write  to  our 
nearest  office  for  further  information.  We  shall  also  send  you 
the  book,      Building  with  Foresight.'* 

LOCKWOOD,    GREENE  k  CO.,  engineers 

Boston,  60  Federal  Street  Chicago,  38  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Atlanta,  Healey  Building  New  York,   101   Park    Avenue 

CANADA— LOCKWOOD,   GREENE   &   CO.   OF  CANADA,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


FORCETFULNESS 


has  caused  the  fair  edifice  of  a  life's  hope 
and  ambition  to  go  up  in  smote  mere 
often  than  almost  any  other  human  fail- 
ing. If  you  would  succeed,  if  you  would 
hold  positions  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility, you  must  stop  forgetting.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  retentive  memory  for  fi 
faces,  figures,  and  the  like  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  no  matter  what  your 
handicap  maybe,  by  the  study  of  Loisetle's 
Memory  System— - practical,  scientific,  men- 
tal training  that  ensures  results.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  "How  to  Remember" 
and  protect  yourself  against  disaster. 
l-'nnk  A- Wa:rnulK(  ompanv.lii'pi.  'JIT.  \e,v  York 


FREE  STEEL  SHOE  BOOK  SAVES 

all  about  our  Celebrated  Steel  Shoos. 
One  of  tho  creates  I    inventions  in    foot- 
wear the  world   has   ever   known.     Over   a 
million  people  now  wearing  them.     Wear 
s  Ions  as  thi  if  leather 

ln»es.     E  isicst,  most  comfortable 
ihoes  ynn  ever  had  on  your  feet. 
No    cold,     wot     feet,     therefore 
colds,   rheumatism,  irrin,   lum- 
bago,   lame    b:irk.    rind   other 
ailments  prevented.    No  corns, 
bunions  >>r  tender,    tired    feet. 
Write  today  for  our  free  book. 
Investigate  thK 
wonderful  proposition. 
Dcpt.  A-23,  RACINE,  WIS. 


N.  M.  Ruthstein,  Vice-President 
Address:  STEEL  SOLE  SHOE  CO. 


WOMAN::  MARRIAGE 
amp  MOTHERHOOD 


A  big  new  book  by  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesscr,  M.B.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Schcff,  President  of  Nation- 
al Congress  of  Mothers  and  Patent-Teachers  Associations, 
U.  S.  A.  Every  thinking  woman  and  every  man  of  public 
spirit  should  read  and  heed  this  mos!  comprehensive  volume. 
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ith  th 


■c  woman  s  sphere 
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the  evolution  of  mcther- 


hood  marriage  and  customs — the  legal  position  of  the  wife  and 
mother  the  unmarried  mother  woman  and  divorce  — 
health  and  maternity  the  sweated  mother  in  the  home — the 
factory  mother  the  world's  crop  of  human  babies — the 
waste  of  mother  energy-  the  world's  work  for  mother  pro- 
tection women  prisoners  motherhood  and  eugenics 
motherhood  and  the  serial  evil-  training  for  motherhood — 
motherhood  and  the  woman  movement— the  mothers  of  the  fu- 
ture. "A  sane,  practical  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  woman  movement,"  soys  the  SURVEY,  N.  Y. 
Large  1 2mo.  cloth,  287  pp..  $  1 .50  net.  By  mail,' $  1 .62. 
Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Foorth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 
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HALF  the  truck 
tonnage  of 
America  is  carried 
on  Firestone  Tires. 

That  is  the  result 
of  Firestone  leader- 
ship in  developing 
the  first  truck  tires 
and  pioneering 
improvements 
ever  since. 
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ALL  that  the 
iiname  Firestone 
means  in  the  truck 
tire  field  and  all 
that  leadership  in 
cord  pneumatics 
represents  is  built 
into  this  Giant 
Cord  for  Trucks. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER  COMPANY 

Firestone  Park         Akron,  Ohio 
Branches    und    Dealers    Everywhere 
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CERTAIN  merchants  told  us  not  to  make 
it-tosell  for  more  than  25  cents.  '  We 
made  it  —  a  hand-brush  good  enough  to  put 
our  name  on  and  sell  for  a  dollar.  We  made 
it  of  selected  imported  bristles.  We  fastened 
those  selected  tufts  once  and  forever  in  an  alu- 
minum plate.  We  riveted  that  plate  for  good 
to  a  hard-wood,  chemically-treated  back. 
The  result  was  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Hand- 
Brush  whose  back  won't  warp  or  crack  in 
hot  water,  whose  bristles  never  scratch  when 
new,  norwilt  when  left  soaking  in  your  bath. 

Most  druggists  sell  it  already.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it  before  sending  to  us  direct.  If  you  send  to  us 
and  feel  you  haven't  your  full  dollar's  worth,  you 
shall  have  your  dollar  back.  You  can  keep  the 
brush.  It's  a  hand-brush  good  for  years,  worthy 
of  its  name,  making  its  own  way  on  its  merits, 

We  Make  the 

IUVI.  .Al.plfc  ^r  *^ 

Florence  Mfg.  Co.,   256  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass. 
Canadian  Address:  425  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal 


"The  Easiest 
Shoes  on  Earth" 

Attractive,  stylish,  all-leather  shoes 
distinguished  by  careful  workmanship 
and  providing  extra  comfort  at  no 
extra  cost.     Such  are 

The  Original  and  Genuine 

2>r.Jl.1ReedL 

JP.SMITH  SHOE  CO-JOHN  EBBERTS  SHOE  CO. 

ItalwM  of  Mftita  Shoes 
Chicago 

This  famous  cushion  inner 
soleabsorbs  the  jolts  and  jars 
sustained  by  walking  in  ordi- 
nary shoes.  Prom  the  first  day 
you  wear  Dr.  A.  Reed  Shoes, 
it's  just  like  walking  on 
velvet,  for  they  need  no 
"breaking  in." 

If  there  is  no  dealer  in 
your  city,  write  us. 


•  Makers  of  Women's  Shoes 

Buffalo 


158  district  boards  that  Crowder  has 
organized. 

Crowder's  man-power  organization  is  a 
tremendous  affair.  On  one  day  recently  it 
had  more  than  100,000  men  en  route  to 
training-camps.  All  the  Pullman  cars  in 
the  world  could  not  accommodate  that 
number.  The  100,000  young  soldiers — 
every  man  of  them — reported  for  duty 
without  hitch  or  halt  having  occurred  in 
their  transition  from  civil  to  military  life. 

Crowder  seldom  wastes  words.  He 
loves  the  English  language  too  well.  His 
one  hobby  is  his  use  of  good  English.  It 
is  open  talk,  however,  that  there  are  times 
when  he  uses  expressions — not  in  vogue 
among  clergymen — which  charm  all  ad- 
mirers of  color  and  vigor  in  language. 

Unfortunately  for  the  General,  there  is 
one  other  gentleman  in  Washington  who  is 
somewhat  of  an  authority  on  words  and 
phrases. 

They  tell  a  good  story — true  or  untrue, 
it  does  not  matter — about  a  paper  that 
Crowder  prepared  on  the  draft  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  The  General  gave  great  care 
to  the  phrasing  of  the  article  and  sent  it  to 
the  White  House  with  the  feeling  that  it 
pleased  him. 

When  that  paper  came  back  it  had  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  cub  reporter's  first  effort 
liberally  blue-penciled  by  an  exacting 
editor.  The  President's  English  and 
Crowder's  English  just  didn't  jibe.  The 
former  president  of  Princeton  had  flunked 
the  Provost  Marshal-General.  No  doubt 
about  it. 

It  is  characteristic  of  General  Crowder 
that  he  did  not  hide  that  blue-penciled 
article  under  a  heap  of  .questionnaires.  He 
flaunted  his  shame  to  all  callers,  and  he 
chuckled  appreciatively  over  his  mauling. 


A  HOME  AFTER  NINE  DAYS  OF 
GERMAN  MILITARY  USE 


'  I  AHE  truly  remarkable  character  of  the 
-*-  modern  German  militarist,  amply  re- 
vealed in  his  fighting  ethics,  or  lack  of  them, 
is  substantiated  on  the  personal  side  by 
such  incidents  as  the  one  recorded  by 
Baroness  Huard,  in  the  current  American 
Magazine. 

The  Baroness,  before  her  marriage  to 
Baron  Charles  Huard,  a  French  artist,  was 
Miss  Frances  Wilson,  of  New  Rochelle, 
New  York.  Her  war-experiences  have  ap- 
peared in  two  of  the  best-known  books  of 
war-reminiscences,  ' '  My  Home  in  the  Field 
of  Honor"  and  "My  Home  in  the  Field  of 
Mercy."  The  Huard  chateau,  sixty  miles 
north  of  Paris,  was  occupied  for  nine  days  as 
German  headquarters,  during  von  Kluck's 
brief  stay  in  that  neighborhood,  early  in 
the  war.  Before  she  turned  her  house  over 
to  i  lie  conquerors,  writes  Madame  Huard: 

One  little  thing  that  I  did  will  show  how 
naive  was  mj  estimate  of  German  ideals. 

In  my  desk  were  innumerable  letters — in- 
timate personal  ones  from  my  husband  and 
my   friends.     In  spite  of  the  fact   that   1 

prized   them  very   highly,    I  could  not   take 

them  with  me.  But  in  my  simplicity  1 
fancied  I  was  protecting  them  from  the 
intrusion  of  strangers  when  1  put  this  note 
conspicuously  on  t  be  desk: 

"I  -wear  thai  the  contents  of  this  desk 

are  purely  personal  and  can  be  of  \alue  to 

no  one  but  myself.     I   therefore  leave  it 

under  the  protection  of  my  country's  flag." 

Then  I  took  a  small  silk  American  tlag 


and  shut  one  end  of  it  into  the  locked 
drawer,  so  that  no  one  could  help  seeing 
that  it  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Now 
that  I  have  gained,  through  bitter  experi- 
ence, a  proper  estimate  of  Prussian  charac- 
ter, I  laugh,  as  those  German  officers  must 
have  laughed,  at  my  trusting  confidence  in 
then  honorable  treatment,  either  of  a 
woman  or  of  a  flag.  But  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  them  then. 

Compared  with  what  happened  else- 
where, the  story  of  our  little  village  is 
actually  a  bright  one !  The  evacuation  was 
so  hurried  at  that  point  that  the  Germans 
did  not  have  time  for  their  usual  systematic 
and  atrocious  work  of  destruction.  How- 
ever, the  nine  days  they  spent  there  were 
black  enough. 

The  officers  and  the  soldiers  made,  vic- 
tims of  every  woman  in  the  village — from 
little  girls  of  only  ten  years  to  old  women 
who  were  so  afflicted  physically  that  any 
man  should  have  pitied  them,  even  if  he 
did  not  feel  repulsion  toward  them.  This 
I  say  out  of  my  own  knowledge,  for  it  hap- 
pened in  my  village  and  these  women  and 
little  girls  were  personally  known  to  me. 
Mine  was  only  one  of  hundreds  of  towns 
to  which  the  Germans  came;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  its  story  is  one  of  the  least  horrible. 
But  bring  it  home  to  yourselves,  if  you 
want  to  know  the  kind  of  enemies  we  are 
fighting.  How  would  you  like  them  to 
come  to  your  town? 

I  know  it  is  hard  for  you  here  in  America, 
so  safe,  apparently,  from  anything  of  the 
sort,  to  feel  just  what  an  experience  like 
this  means.  But  it  is  worth  realizing 
that  the  world  needs  be  made  safe,  not 
only  for  democracy,  but  for  decent  man- 
hood and  honest  womanhood. 

After  Joffre's  counter-blowr  had  fallen, 
Madame  Huard  returned  to  her  house. 
She  discovered  that  the  general  who  had 
occupied  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  had  been 
none  other  than  the  great  von  Kluek. 
The  "honor,"  however,  she  writes,  was  one 
she  would  gladhT  have  relinquished  when 
she  found  her  home,  after  nine  days  of 
German  occupancy,  rendered  unfit  for 
decent  human  beings  to  live  in. 

She  continues: 

The  officers  of  the  German  Army  belong 
to  the  nobility  of  that  country.  But  even 
if  I  had  not  known  this  fact  the  names 
chalked  up  on  the  bedroom  doors  would 
have  told  me  who  were  the  men  that  had 
been  living  in  those  rooms.  I  doubt  if  any 
other  animals,  no  matter  of  what  species, 
could  have  equaled  these  exponent-  of 
Kultur  in  the  havoc  they  wrought. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  dirt  which  might 
unavoidably  be  brought  into  a  house  tints 
occupied:  the  mud  from  roads  and  fields 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  wasn't  the  natural 
untidiness  of  improvised  officers,  or  of 
rooms  not  oared  for  1>\  servants.  It  was 
simply  disgusting  tilth  and  the  debris  of 
wanton,   malicious  destruction. 

The  house  had  been  systematically 
looted  of  everything  of  value  that  could  !>«■ 
taken  away.     1  was  told  that  for  five  days 

huge  arm\  carts  were  draw  n  up  at   the  door 

while  thej  were  idled  with  tapestries,  pic- 
Hires,  silver,  glass,  linen,  jewelry  every- 
thing, iii  fact,  that  our  "guests"  coveted. 
Furnishings  which  could  not  be  removed 
•  i'  deliberately  ruined.  And  this  ruin 
was  accomplished  by  methods  so  revolting 
that  even  a  sell -respecting  savage  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  them.     Why  anj 

kind  of  men.  let  alone  those  of  supposed 
education  aud  breeding,  should  deliberately 
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ODAY  our  country's  destiny  hangs  on  tiny 
mechanisms.     The  huge  ships  of  our  Emer- 
gency Fleet,  plowing  the  ocean's  danger-lanes, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  certain  compact  little  timepieces 
which  alone  reveal  a  ship's  position  on  the  deep. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  these  Elgins  which 
guide  our  Emergency  Fleet  are  not  special  watches. 
The  Elgin  in  your  own  pocket  may  be  twin-brother  to  the  watch 
which — under  the  binnacle  lamp,  a  thousand  miles  from  land — 
is  guiding  this  vast  tonnage  along  the  terror-haunted  highways 
of  the  sea. 

Over  all  oceans  and  all  continents,  Elgin  Watches  are  the 
trusted  companions  of  the  noble  endeavors  of  the  world.  They 
are  the  reliance  of  intrepid  government  scientists  in  the  pathless 
ungles  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Kongo.  They  are  threading 
i heir  way  among  icebergs,  the  companions  of  a  great  Polar  ex- 
plorer, to  help  him  wring  further  secrets  from  the  frozen  silence. 
They  are  the  official  chronometers  of  our  destroyers  and 
torpedo  boats. 

Thousands  of  Elgins  are  used  by  the  Government  in  the 
general  work  of  our  Navy — tens  of  thousands  by  our  Signal 
Corps — and  along  that  winding  battle-line  in  France  hundred:* 
of  thousands  of  Elgins  are  in  hourly  use  t\y  the  fighting  mei* 
oi  America  and  her  gallant  Allies- 


— a  war  essential  of  the  first  rank 


KLOIM  NATIOMAJL  WATCH  CO.,  12.I.OIM,  XU 
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Fenestra  Vertically  Sliding  Sash 
meets  requirements  in  offices. 


it 
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Center  Piloted  Fenestra 
meets  factory  requirements. 


Plant  of 
S.B.&B.  W.  Fleisher.  Inc. 
Manufacturers  of  Yarn 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wm.  Steele  a  Sons  Co. 
F,ng  'rs  and  Const  'rs 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  Toronto,  Can 


There  is  a  type  of  Fenestra 
Solid  Steel  Window  for 
every  requirement.  In  the 
Fleisher  Textile  Plant,  which 
covers  an  entire  city  block,  and  is 
the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  Wm.  Steele  &  Sons 
Company,  Engineers  and  Con- 
structors, employed  four  distinct 
types  of  Fenestra. 

Sliding  Sash  is  used  in  the  top  floor 
to  meet  screening  and  shading  re- 
quirements in  office,  restaurant  and 
rest  rooms.  Fixed  Sash  is  installed 
in  third  and  fourth  floors  where  the 
spinning  of  yarns  is  done  and  humidity 
has  to  be  exactly  controlled.  Center 
Pivoted  Sash  meets  ordinary  factory 
conditions  in  the  lower  and  upper 
floors  for  wool  storage.  Top  Hung 
Sash  is  installed  in  the  power  house. 

The  demand   for  unobstructed  Day- 
light, sure  Ventilation,  Weathering 
and  Fire  Protection,  has  won  a  dom- 
inating place  for  Fenestra  in  Gov- 
ernmentbuildings  and  industrial 
structures  everywhere.    The 
proofs  are  ready  for  you. 

Address  Detroit  Steel 

Products  Company, 

4101  East  Grand 

Blvd.,  Detroit, 

Michigan 
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have  made  an  Augean  stable  of  a  house 
in  which  they  themselves  were  living  is 
beyond  tho  comprehension  of  an  "unkul- 
tured"  intelligence  like  mine. 

But  that  is  what  they  di<L  It  was  not 
that  they  denied  the  place  as  a  parting 
testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  its  hos- 
pitality! It  could  not  have  been  got  into 
such  a  state  by  any  hasty  effort  after  they 
know  that  they  were  going  to  leave  it. 
They  must  have  lived  in  the  filth  they  made. 

As  for  my  desk,  with  its  naive  appeal  to 
their  chivalry,  that  must  have  delighted 
their  peculiar  sense  of  humor.  They  had 
hacked  and  split  the  wood;  and  my  love- 
letters  and  the  photographs  of  my  friends 
were  scattered  from  end  to  end  of  the 
village  street. 

There  are  so  many  dreadful  things  for 
which,  nevertheless,  one  can  admit  an 
excuse  in  the  bitter  rules  and  results  of 
war.  But  certainly  no  military  necessity, 
no  matter  how  remote,  can  explain  the 
things  which  were  done  in  my  home. 

For  instance,  if  they  felt  called  upon 
not  only  to  disregard  but  also  to  destroy 
my  American  flag — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  September,  1914,  this  country  was  abso- 
lutely neutral — I  might  not  have  seen  any 
excuse  for  it,  but  I  certainly  should  not 
have  found  the  act  as  incredible  as  what 
they  did  do.  For  when,  in  cleaning  out 
the  pipes  of  the  bathrooms — as  had  to  be 
done! — we  found  the  flag  there,  I  felt  that 
my  home  had  been  occupied,  not  by  the 
flower  of  a  great  nation,  but  by  strange 
beasts  who  were  utterly  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. And  I  am  glad  that  American 
men,  under  that  flag,  are  now  fighting  the 
creatures  who  desecrated  it  so  vilely. 

Further  details  of  vandalism,  petty  in 
themselves  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  build 
up  an  indictment  of  German  Kultur  as  it 
finds  expression  in  Germany's  military 
leaders : 

Most  of  my  ducks  and  small  animals 
had  been  killed  and  simply  left  to  lie  there 
and  decay.  I  can  not  imagine  why.  Be- 
cause, as  I  have  explained,  the  retreat  seems 
to  have  begun  too  suddenly  for  them  to  do 
this  as  a  final  bit  of  destruction.  But  it  is 
just  one  more  of  the  inconceivable  and 
senseless  things  that  were  done. 

There  was  an  upright  piano  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  one  would  imagine  that  these 
music  lovers  would  have  been  glad  to  put 
it  to  its  proper  use.  Instead,  they  had 
lifted  the  top  and  poured  into  it  several 
hundred  pots  of  jam,  throwing  in  the  pots 
themselves  by  way  of  completing  the  job. 
Apparently,  they  did  not  care  for  anything 
sweet,  whether  it  was  music  or  marmalade. 

Unlike  many  old  continental  houses,  the 
chateau  was  fitted  with  modern  toilet 
arrangements.  But  these  seemed  to  ap- 
peal to  German  staff  officers  only  moder- 
ately— except,  as  before  explained,  as  a 
means  of  dishonoring  the  American  flag. 
Instead,  the  satin  hangings,  corners  of  the 
rooms,  the  beds,  and  other  equally  inap- 
propriate places  were  assigned  a  role 
which  the  modern  plumbing  arrangements 
made  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  that  is  all  over  now 
and  I  should  not  speak  of  it  except  fcr  the 
fact  that  my  friends  here  in  America 
always  ask  me  to  tell  them  about  it.  I 
think  it  does  literally  come  home  to  every- 
body who  has  four  walls  and  a  roof  to  hold 
all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  world. 
Can  you  imagine  American  officers,  or 
American  soldiers  in  any  rank,  deliberately 
destroying  the  home  of  some  one  who  had 
done  them  no  harm  and  had  appealed  to 


their  courtesy  and  chivalry?  I  can  not. 
Still  less  can  I  conceive  of  American  men 
making  a  beautiful  and  comfortable  house 
into  a  stable  and  living  in  it  in  that 
condition. 

You  in  America  are  in  this  war  now,  and 
I  believe  you  will  be  glad  to  have  this  side- 
light on  the  character  of  the  men  you  are 
fighting. 


THE  PLAIN  TALE  OF  AN   AMERICAN 

AIR-FIGHTER  ON  HIS  BUSIEST 

"DAY  OFF" 


COMPLAINTS  regarding  the  scarcity 
of  "romance"  in  this  machine-made 
war  have  not  been  as  frequent  of  late  as 
they  were  in  the  earlier  days.  This  may  be 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  fighters  are  discovering  their  own 
romance,  or  even  manufacturing  it  as 
needed. 

One  of  the  latest  bits  of  pure  swash- 
buckling, a  series  of  exploits  worthy  of  any 
hero  that  ever  stormed  his  way  through 
fiction,  is  credited  to  a  young  American 
who  went  out  of  his  way  to  find  excitement. 
The  excitement  that  he  found,  even  as 
exprest  in  conventional  "  newspaperese," 
disposes  of  the  idea  that  "high  lights" 
are  lacking  in  modern  fighting. 

We  quote  from  the  New  York  Times: 

First  Lieut.  Edmund  G.  Chamberlain,  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  the  University  of  Texas,  an  aviator 
attached  to  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  has  received  simultaneous  recom- 
mendations for  the  Victoria  Cross  and  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  an 
exploit  in  which  he  figured  on  July  28. 

On-  that  day,  over  the  British  front, 
Lieutenant  Chamberlain  took  part  in  an 
aerial  battle  with  twelve  German  machines. 
He  destroyed  five  of  them,  damaged  two 
others,  and,  sweeping  earthward  with  a 
damaged  plane,  scattered  a  detachment  of 
German  soldiers.  After  landing,  he  bluffed 
three  others  into  believing  his  compass 
was  a  bomb  and  captured  one  of  them. 
He  then  carried  a  wounded  French  officer 
back  to  safety  and  finally  refused  to  give 
his  name  to  the  British  officer  in  command 
of  aerial  forces  in  that  section  of  the  front 
because  of  his  fear  of  being  reprimanded. 

The  story,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  chapters  in  the  drama  of  the  war, 
also  has  been  cabled  to  America  by  the 
London  office  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information. 

Lieutenant  Chamberlain  appeared  at  a 
British  aviation  camp  on  July  27,  and  in- 
formed the  Major  in  command  that  he  had 
personal,  but  not  official,  permission  to 
visit  the  camp.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
young  man's  superior,  who  says  that  Lieu- 
tenant Chamberlain  had  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  up  near  the  front  during  a 
furlough,  because  he  desired  to  get  some 
more  experience  before  resuming  his  work. 

The  British  commander  was  in  need  of 
aviators,  and,  as  there  was  a  bombing 
squadron  about  to  leave,  told  Lieutenant 
Chamberlain  he  could  go  along.  On  this 
flight  the  young  American  brought  down 
one  German  airplane  in  flames  and  sent 
another  whirling  down  out  of  control. 

The  next  day  came  Lieutenant  Chamber- 
lain's wonderful  exploit.  Ho  was  one  of  a 
detachment  of  thirty  aviators  who  went 
out  over  the  battle-field  through  which  the 
Germans  were  being  driven  by  the  Allies 
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Why  worry— 

the  floor  is  Valsparred! 

Think  of  having  a  varnish  on  your  floors,  woodwork, 
and  furniture  that  says.,  "Why  worry  when  accidents 
happen? " 

There  is  one  such  varnish — Valspar. 

Thousands  of  tests  have  proved  conclusively  that 
water,  either  scalding  hot  or  icy  cold,  positively  will 
not  injure  its  surface. 

Nor  will  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  such  liquids  turn  it 
white,  spot  or  mar  its  beautiful  surface. 
In  the  bathroom,  kitchen,  pantry,  and  laundry, 
spills  and  splashes  won't  hurt  it — in  fact,  the  way 
to  clean  a  Valsparred  surface  is  to  wash  it  with  hot 
water  and  soap! 


■^mmmmwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmam 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Use  Valspar  wherever  you  need  varnish^  indoors 
or  out. 

It  protects  and  preserves.  It  is  quick-drying.  It 
gives  a  beautiful  finish.  It  is  wonderfully  tough 
and  durable. 

Don't  rest  content  with  merely  reading  about 
Valspar  varnish.     Try  it. 

Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to' test  Valspar  send  20c  in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  you  enough  Valspar  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 
Established  1832 
New  York     Chicago      „.__  \/A'-EUTINrC  «.«■     Toronto     London 
Boston  ™*°*  YArNiSHL^  iterdam 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Copyright,  iqiS,  Valentine  b"  Company 


As  the  thirty  machines  circled  about  over 
the  fleeing  Teutons,  they  were  attacked  by 
an  equal  number  of  German  machines.  It 
was  a  hurricane  battle  from  the  first,  and 
almost  at  the -inception  of  the  combat  the 
British  lost  three  planes. 

In  the  tempest  of  machine-gun  bullets 
that  roared  about  his  machine,  Lieutenant 
Chamberlain's  engine  was  damaged.  One 
of  his  machine  guns  became  jammed,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  action.  But 
instead  of  starting  for  home,  he  remained  to 
offer  assistance  to  two  other  airplanes 
which  had  been  attacked  by  twelve  Ger- 
man machines. 

His  machine  had  lost  altitude,  owing  to 
engine  trouble,  but,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a  German,  he  opened  such  a  hot  fire 
that  the  enemy  went  into  a  dive  toward  the 
earth.  His  two  companions  were  now 
engaged  in  a  life-and  death  struggle,  and 
Lieutenant  Chamberlain  went  to  their  as- 
sistance. His  action  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  the  two  Englishmen. 

His  engine  was  now  working  better.  He 
climbed  up  toward  the  enemy,  and,  with  a 
burst  of  fire,  sent  one  of  them  crashing 
to  the  earth.  A  second  was  shattered  with 
another  volley  from  his  machine  gun. 
Then  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  looped  out 
of  a  cordon  of  enemy  machines  which  had 
gathered  to  finish  him,  and,  as  he  sailed 
away,  he  shot  the  wing  off  another  German 
machine. 

The  leader  of  the  German  squadron 
came  straight  at  him,  but  was  met  with 
such  a  torrent  of  bullets  that  his  airplane 
joined  the  others  sent  to  earth  by  the 
American. 

The  Lieutenant  then  turned  for  the 
British  lines.  His  engine  had  "gone  dead  " 
and  he  was  forced  to  volplane,  carefully 
picking  his  way  through  the  smoke  clouds 
of  shells  fired  at  him  by  the  enemy's  anti- 
aircraft cannon. 

As  he  made  a  wide  sweep  toward  his 
destination,  he  saw  beneath  him  a  column 
of  German  troops  and  into  it  he  poured  a 
gust  of  machine-gun  bullets  from  the  gun 
which  had  been  jammed,  but  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  putting  into  action  again.  The 
Germans  scattered  and  Lieutenant  Cham- 
berlain flew  on  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile  and 
came  to  earth. 

The  American  found  that  he  could  not 
carry  off  the  equipment  of  his  machine,  so 
he  took  his  compass  and  started  running 
across  the  fields.  As  he  did  so  he  en- 
countered a  patrol  of  three  Germans.  He 
shouted  to  them  to  surrender,  waving  the 
compass  above  his  head,  like  a  bomb.  Two 
of  the  enemy  ran,  but  the  third  surrendered. 

The  Lieutenant  started  again  for  the 
British  lines,  but  came  upon  a  wounded 
French  officer,  whom  he  picked  up  and 
carried,  driving  his  prisoner  before  him. 
He  waded  a  brook  under  heavy  fire  and 
finally  arrived  within  the  British  lines  in 
safety  with  the  French  officer  and  the 
German  prisoner. 

Chamberlain  then  reported  "ready  for 
duty,"  asked  tho  Major  in  command  of  the 
British  airmen  not  to  make  any  report  of 
the  affair,  and  refused  to  give  his  name 
The  Major  was  unable  to  keep  the  affair 
quiet  and  the  full  details  wen'  made  a  pari 
of  his  official  report  of  the  day's  fighting. 


'Twas  Only  an  Idle  Dream. — "  1  should 
like  a  porterhouse  steak  with  mushrooms," 

said  the  stranger.  "  and  some  delicately 
browned     toast     with     plenty     of    butter." 

"  Excuse  me,"   interrupted    the   wail 

"are  you  trying  to  Lri\e  an  order,  or  just 
reminiscing  about  old  times?" — London 
Opinion. 
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Take  your  com — 
plexion  seriously 


A  French  orator  once  said,  "There  are  no  ugly  women, 
there  are  only  women  who  do  not  know  how  to  look 
pretty."  If  your  skin  is  rough  and  red,  if  the  pores  are 
clogged  and  irritated  from  excessive  oil  combined  with  dust 
and  cosmetics,  study  the  problem  seriously,  learn  how  to 
overcome  the  trouble  and  "look  pretty." 

Exposed  as  the  complexion  is  to  climatic  conditions,  what 
thoughtful  woman  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  care  of  her 
skin  to  nature  alone  ?  She  knows  it  needs  more  than  the 
regular  cleansing  with  ordinary  soap  to  combat  these  elements, 
clear  away  blotches  and  roughness,  and  restore  the  fresh 
healthy  glow.  Yet  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  hours  in  tedious 
expensive  treatments. 

Just  bathe  your  face  twice  a  day  with  warm  water  and 
Resinol  Soap,  and  watch  your  skin  become  clearer,  fresher, 
more  charming  generally. 

Resinol  Soap  does  this  not  only  because  it  is  an  excep- 
tionally pure,  cleansing,  toilet  soap,  containing  no  free  alkali, 
but  because  of  the  soothing,  healing  Reiinol  medication  in  it, 
which  is  so  widely  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  and  scalp 
troubles.     It  is  also  excellent  for  baby's  tender  skin. 

Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by  druggists  and  dealers  in 
toilet  goodst  For  a  trial-  size-cake,  free,  write  to 
Department  7  G,  Resinol  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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RIFLES 

Cartridge's 


KEEP  the  right  spirit  burning — the  good 
American  pioneer  spirit — ana  get  some  whole- 
some recreation  and  some  game  tor  your  table,  with  a 
Remington  UMG  big  game  rifle  and  cartridges. 

With  a  Remington  UMC  Autoloading  or  Slide 
Action  Repeater  m  your  bands,  loaded  with  Remington 
UMC  Cartridges,  when  your  -well  earned  chance  comes 
to  bag  that  big  buck  you  will  be  prepared  to  shoot  right. 

RemUfiion, 

for  Shooting  Right 

No  bolt  or  lever  to  blindly  grab  and  -wildly  yank — your 
hands  stay  right  in  sbooting  position.  Easy  to  shoot  be- 
cause tit,  balance  and  sights  are  right.  And  has  the 
speed,  tbe  accuracy  and  tbe  puncb  to  do  its  work 
quick  and  clean. 

There  is  not  a  single  behind-the-times  model  or  out-of-date  feature 
in  the  Remington  UMC  line  of  big  game  rifles.  They  are  the 
leaders — leadership  backed  by  the  Grand  Prize  Gold  Medal,  high- 
est possible  of  honors,  "For  Modern  Firearms  and  Ammunition," 
awarded  to  Remington  UMC  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 

Sold  by  Snorting  Goods  Dealers  in  Your  Community 

Clean  and  oil  your  rifle  witn  REM  OIL.  tie  combina- 
tion Powder  Solvent,  Lubricant   and  Rust  Preventive 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  VPorlJ 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CIW 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  30  cents;  blue  moroccoette,  50 
cents;  red  leather,  75  cents;  each  edition  has  thumb-notch 
index.  Postage  2  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAONALL8  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


Will  Religion  Survive  the  War? 

This  and  other  momentous  questions  as  to  what 
sort  of  faith  in  things  spiritual  will  remain  after  the 
present  war  has  been  fought  out  are  asked  in  a 
deeply  thoughtful,  vigorously  written  book. 

The   Outlook    for  Religion 

by  one  of  England's  great  preachers,  W.  E.  Orchard, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  King's  Weigh  House  Church, 

lx>ndon.     In  this  fearless    attempt  by  nn  original  thinker 
to  solve  the  doubts  thai    mu  minds, 

the  author  carefully     analyzes  the  religious    ciini*   that 
now   confronts   the    world,  and   BTgues    that    only  a  re- 
formed  church  on    hope  to  recommend   the  CI 
faith.     He  regards   Christianity,  not    merely  a  comfort- 
able creed,  but  the  living  essential  reality,  as  being  upon 
trial,  and  gives  US   a  visum   of    what    the    outcome   will 
be.   in  its  uncompromising  facing  of  facts  and  Its  clarity 
of    view  this  book  should  make    a  profound  impression 
on    all    thoughtful    people  in  and  out  of  the  churches. 
Crown  flvo.  Cloth,  nt  pages,  tt.fonet:  by  mail,  $t.6i 
FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avwue.  New  York 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileafre,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  In  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Depl.  3 16  Cincinnati,  0. 


Washburn  Guitars 

World's  Standard  For  Three  Decades 
You  can  now  secure  these 
instruments  on  our  easy 
monthly  payment  plan.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  have  been  the 
solo  instruments  of  the  best 
performers  in  the  country. 

We  will  gladly  send  you 
without  charge  an  illus- 
trated catalog.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  to 

LYON  &  HEALY 

51-71  Jackson  Blvd. .Chicago 
Everything  Known  In  Music 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Dangerous. — If   Hindenburg  dies  often 
enough    it    will    get    him    finally. — Detroit 

News. 


Unfortunate  Delay. — "  If  you  refuse  to 
marry  me  I'll  enlist." 

"  What  a  pity  you  did  not  ask  me  four 
years  ago." — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Foresight. — The    new    Hun    helmet    is 
specially   designed    to    protect    the   neck- 
How  wise !     That  is  just  where  German  y 
is  going  to  get  it. — London  Opinion. 


Echo    from  *  the     Hindenburg    Line. 

"  You  still  insist  that  this  is  not  a  retreat?" 
"  Yes,  well !"  shouted  General  Dumkopf. 
"  This  is  no  retreat.     This  is  a  problem 
in  rapid  transit." — Washington  Star. 


Emily's  Feeling.— Mrs.  Bacon— "Don't 
you  think  Emily  sings  with  a  good  deal  of 
feeling?" 

Mr.  Bacon — "  Yes,  but  I  hope  she 
don't  feel  as  bad  as  it  sounds." — Yonkerx 
Statesman. 


But  Did  This  Get  Over?— Irate  Parent 
— "  You  can  get  rid  of  money  faster  than 
any  man  I  know." 

Son — "  True,  dad,  but  listen:  By  get- 
ting rid  of  it  quickly  I  save  lots  of  time, 
and  time,  you  know,  is  money." — Boston 
Transcript. 


More  Judgment  Needed. — The  assassina- 
tion of  the  former  Czar  aroused  only 
languid  interest  in  the  Allied  countries, 
but  that  isn't  saying  that  a  good,  dis- 
criminating assassin  operating  in  Russia 
couldn't  get  a  big  hand  from  the  Allied 
public. — Syracuse  Herald. 


Couldn't  Be  Too  Soon. — Ensign  Paul 
Perez,  formerly  well  known  to  the  screen, 
is  back  from  another  trip  to  Europe  with 
a  brand  new  seasick  story.  An  amateur 
navigator  making  his  first  trip  across  is  the 
victim  and  the  first  day  out  he  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  mal-est  mal  de  mer  extant 
when  the  ship  surgeon  visited  him  in  his 
stateroom 

"  What's  the  matter?"  was  the  latter's 
callous  query. 

"  O-o-oh,"  was  the  only  response  as  the 
young  navy  man  rolled  over  in  agony. 

"  Come,  get  up,"  derided  the  surgeon, 
grinning  unfeelingly.  "  The  ship's  been 
submarined  and  will  sink  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Ten  minutes?"  the  sick  man  pro- 
tested feebly.  "  Can't  you  make  it  any 
sooner?" — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Why  "  Doughboys." — A  doughboy  is  an 
American  soldier,  and  American  soldiers, 
infantrymen,  artillerymen,  medical  de- 
partment, signal  corps  sharps,  officers 
and  men  alike,  all  are  called  doughbo\> 
Our  cartoonist  is  one,  so  is  General 
Pershing. 

The  term  "  doughboys  "  dates  back  to 
the  Civil  War  when  army  wil  was  aroused 
by  largo  globular  brass  buttons  on  in- 
fantry uniforms.  Somebody  (he  must  have 
been  a  sailor)  dubbed  the  buttons  *'  dough- 
boya  "  because  they  reminded  him  of  the 
d  dumplings  of  raised  dough  served 
in  ships'  messes  and  known  to  all  sailors  as 

doughboys.     Originally    it    ref<  rred    onh 

to  an  enlisted  infantryman,  but    the  A.   K. 
V.  applies  it   to  all  branches  and  all  grades 

of  tho  service. — The  Stan  and  Stripes. 


Motor 
Trucks 


CARRYING 


THERE  is  a  Garford  to  fit  every 
business  need!  The  Garford  line 
embraces  Motor  Trucks  of  1,  lj^, 
2,3}^,  5  and  6  ton  capacity;  4J^,  7  and 
10  ton  tractors. 

Modernize  your  business — save 
time,  save  man-power — speed  up  with 
Garfords.  See  the  Garford  Dealer 
today  or  write  us. 

Address  department  203. 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company 
Lima,  Ohio 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations 
in  all  principal  cities 


POWER 


Deering 
Works 

international 
Sj^Harvester 

Ilk     Co. 


National  Electric  Lamp  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cleanliness 
Sets  the  Pace  for 
Efficiency    ' 

CLEAN,  modern  and  sanitary  fac- 
tory conditions  should  be&in  at  the 
washrooms.  Enthusiasm,  &ood  will, 
greater  productivity,  lower  operating 
cost,  increased  profits  result  when  the 
standard  of  modern  equipment  throughout  the  factory  is  on  a  par  with 

"^tattdatuf '  Plumbing  Fixtures 


actory 

Hospital 

Room 


The  &ood  health  of  your  employes,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  is  as  important  to  your 
plant  as  the  "tuned-up"  running  order  of* 
your  machinery.  In  the  washrooms  of 
hu&e  plants  and  offices  in  almost  every 
field  of  manufacture  and  business,  Sani- 
tary Plumbing  Fixtures  are  demonstrat- 
ing this  daily.  The  same  applies  to  the 
housing  conditions  surrounding  employes. 


Our  book,  "Factory  Sanitation,"  will  &ive 
you  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  modern 
plumbing  equipment  for  factories.  One 
of  our  service  men  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  some  very  definite  information  and  to 
help  with  the  preliminary  plans  for  your 
equipment.  Write  for  the  book  and  send 
for  a  service  man.  See  Standard"  Fixtures 
at  any  of  the  showrooms  in  the  list  below. 


Standard  <$amtans  H)fe.  Co, 

Makers  of  'JStaitdaraT  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Pittsburgh 


NEW  YORK 35W.  81ST 

NEW  YORK  (EX.  DEPT.).... 60  BROAD 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1216  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH 439-449  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

CHICAGO 14-30    N.    PEORIA 

8T.  LOUIS 810  N.  SECOND 

E.  ST.  LOUIS..  16  COLLINSVILLE  h  /E. 
CLEVELAND 4409  EUCi-IO 


CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

TOLEOO 311-321  ERIE 

COLUMBUS 243-266  S.  THIRD 

CANTON 1106  SECOND  ST.  N.E. 

YOUNGSTOWN 468  W.  FEDERAL 

WHEELING 3120-30  JACOB 

ERIE 128  W.  TWELFTH 

ALTOONA 918   1  1-TH 

MILWAUKEE 95  W.   WATER  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO...  1  49-66  BLUXOME 

LOS  ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

LOUISVILLE 319  W    MAIN 


NASHVILLE 91 6  TENTH  AVE.  S. 

NEW  ORLEANS 846  BARONNE 

^HOUSTON ..  PRESTON&  SMITH 

^DALLAS 1200-1206  JACKSON 

SAN  ANTONIO 212    LOSOYA 

FT.  WORTH 828-830  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY .....  RIDGE  ARCADE 

TORONTO.  CAN 69  E.  RICHMOND 

HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 

DETROIT  OFFICE. .  .  HAMMOND  BLDG. 
CHICAGO  OFFICE KARPEN  BLDG. 


— Five  Inspiring  Little  Books 

Each  of  these  delightfully  entertaining, 
instructive  and  inspiring  little  books  is 
written  by  a  man  of  recognized  leadership 
in  his  subject. 

The  Conservation  of  Womnnhood'and  Childhood, 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Misfortune  of  a  World 
Without  Pain,  by  Newell  Dwight  Hillis.  D.D..  L.L.  D.; 
The  Latent  Energies  In  Life,  by  Charles  P.  Brown. 
D.D.;  The  Call  of  Jesus  to  Joy,  by  Wm.  E.  Griffis. 
D.D.;  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  by  Wm.  J.  Bryan. 

Each  volume  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 

Each  volume,  boxed,  73  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Arc,  New  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

mo  a  lawyer.  lU'Kally 
'  trained  mm  win  hitrh  positions 
'  and  bin  aucceaa  in  luminous  and 
'  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
F  independent— bo  •  leader*    l*w- 

S3r6<$&'fon*lO,000  Annually 

We  (ruido  you  atep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  bomo 
dtirintr  npitro  time.  We  nroparo  you  to  pans  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  •wcordlntr 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  If  diHrintiniied.  PesTM 
of  I.I,.  If.  conferred.     Thounanda  of  auccoaaful  stu- 

nenta    enrolled.     Low   coat,   eaay    U ■       FOUli 

volume  Iaw  Library  and  modern  coueji'  in  Public  Hpt-aklny  free  if 
you  enroll    now.    Get   our  valuable   120   pairo  "Law  Guide      and 
'Kvidenco"  bookafrco.     Send  for  them— now. 
LsSalla  extension  University.  Dspt.  962-FA    Chicago 


"THE     INFLUENCE 

M I N  O  ON  THE  BODY/ 


OF     THE 

A  most  interest- 
ing little  volu  me  on  a  widely  d  iscussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  6octs.net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  3S4-6o  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Which  School  is  Best 
for  My  Child  ? 

CT^HERE  are  a  few  private  preparatory 
*-'  boarding  schools  whose  lists  are 
not  quite  full.  To  assure  entrance  for 
Fall  Term  immediate  application  should 
be  made.  Wc  are  really  informed  about 
t  he  schools  on  our  list  so  that  we  may 
help  you  to  answer  your  important 
question. 

TheJiterdijDi&esf 

354  Fourth  Avk.,  New  York 


Attaining  Distinction. — Wife  of  Profi- 
teer— "  Are  you  quite  certain  I've  bad 
the  very  latest  form  of  influenza?" 

Doctor — "  Quite,  madam,  quite.  You 
coughed  exactly  like  the  Countess  of 
Wessex." — Punch. 

Has  the  Habit. — The  Germans  now 
complain  that  General  loch  not  only 
took  over  the  French  and  British  armies, 
but  in  his  absent-minded  way  has  recently 
started  taking  over  a  good  part  of  the 
German  Army. — Punch.  • 


The  Fitting  Phrase.— The  Kaiser— 
"  Rosner,  don't  these  damnable  French 
have  a  phrase  that  fits  them  and  their 
diaboUcal  associates?" 

Rosner — "Your  Majesty  must  be  think- 
ing of  the  Entente  Terrible." — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Reported  from  Defiance,  Ohio. — "Go- 
ing to  France?"  asked  a  traveling  man 
at  the  station  of  a  negro  soldier. 

"  No,  sah !  I'se  not  going  to  France," 
replied  the  dusky  soldier.  "  I'se  goin' 
to  Berlin,  but  I  may  stop  in  France  for 
a  showt  time  on  de  way." — The  New  York 
Telegram. 


Those  Feathers. — When  certain  soldiers 
from  the  antipodes  were  in  New  York  a 
little  while  ago,  a  woman  was  heard  to 
say  to  another: 

"  There  goes  one  of  them  Australians." 

"  How  do  you  know?" 

"  You  can  tell  by  the  Kangaroo  feathers 
in  his  hat." — Boston  Transcript. 


How  It  Was  Better. — Lovemall  had  been 
playing  for  high  stakes  and  had  lost.  After 
spending  all  he  had  on  Miss  Brass  she  had 
refused  him. 

"  Turned  you  down,  did  you  say?"  asked 
a  friend.  "  Well,  old  chap,  it's  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all." 

"  Yes,  better,  indeed,"  replied  the  re- 
jected one.  "  Better  for  the  post-office 
authorities,  the  florist,  the  messenger-boy, 
the  confectioner,  a  dozen  waiters,  twice  ;: 
many  taxi-drivers,  the  jeweler,  and  half  the 
theaters  in  town." — Stray  Stories. 


"The  Lost  Cord  (Wood)" 

(Tale  from  the  Diary  of  a  Kitchen  Police) 
"  Seated  one  day  at  the  '  organ,' 

I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 
I  was  grinding  up  hash  for  supper 

With  the  '  organ  '  between  my  knees. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  grinding 
Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then, 

But  I  struck  what  seemed  to  be  the  remain> 
Of  a  lately  lamented  hen. 

"  '  Great  Heavens  !'  I  cried, '  'Tisa  chicken." 
With  my  hand  on  my  fevered  head. 

'  We  ordered  the  leg  of  a  steer  for  hash 
And  they  sent  us  a  Leghorn  instead.' 

"  Alas  for  the  dear  old  '  organ,' 
They  broke  it  apart  with  a  pick. 

The  mess  sergeant  stood  with  a  tear  in  his 
eye 
As  they  hauled  out  a  piece  of  a  stick. 

'  Found   at   last  !'    and    lie   clasped    to   his 
bosom 
The  lost  cord  of  maple  ami  ash. 
'  Some  son  of  a  gun  put   the  camp  on  the 
hum 
When  he  put  all  in\   wood  in  the  hash." 
—  The  Stars  ami  Stri,  , 
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Increased  Production 


When  the  machinist  and  the  foreman  get  to- 
gether on  production  there  are  no  regrets  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  wage  or  output  where 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  are  the  driving  force 
behind  both. 

The  work  ticket  tells  its  own  story  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  operating  equipment.  And  the 
foreman  well  knows  that  equipment  efficie'ney 
reflects  itself  in  the  attitude  of  the  front  office. 

The  R&M  advantage  is  fourfold:  to  the  work- 
man, the  house,  the  product,  the  customer.  Each 
cashes  in  on  production. 

For  twenty-one  years  Robbins  &  Myers  have 
been  making  quality  motors  for  the  factory,  office, 
home  and  store.  They  range  from  1-40  to  30 
horsepower.  Whatever  the  motor  need  in  these 
sizes,  there  is  just  the  R&M  Motor  that  meets  it. 

The  line  also  includes  specially-built  motors  for 
electrically-driven  devices  such  as  vacuum  clean- 
ers, addressing  machines,  coffee  grinders,  washing 
machines,  etc.     A  big  demand  for  R&M  Motors 


is  met  among  builders  of  the  better  electrically- 
driven  equipment.  These  concerns  know  the 
advantage  of  matching  a  quality  device  with  de- 
pendable operating  equipment. 

Power  users  interested  in  better  motors — 
whether  for  the  one-man  ohop  or  large  factory 
— will  do  well  to  investigate  the  R&M  line,  the 
line  that  enables  them  to  cash  in  on  production 
through  uninterrupted  motor  performance  and 
low  cost  of  maintenance. 

Electrical  device  manufacturers  find  that 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  insure  an  operating 
efficiency  in  keeping  with  their  own  manufactur- 
ing ideals. 

Dealers  find  R&M  Motors  and  R&M  motor- 
equipped  devices  attractive  to  handle,  from  all 
standpoints  of  quality,  demand,  and  the  whole- 
hearted co-operation  given  at  all  times. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Tnventy-one  Years  M a kerrof  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Hobbtns  &  M^er* 
Motors 


7C 
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THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO 


Starting  & 
'ing  Battery 

AUTOMOBILES 

is  known  as  "The  Giant  that  Lives  in  a  Box."  This  title  it  has 
earned  for  itself  because  of  its  ability  to  put  real  "power  and 
punch"  into  automobile  starting  and  lighting  and  to  keep  on 
dependably  putting  it  there. 


It  is  the  battery  of  such  exclusive  and  service-proved  features  as  the 
unit-cell  assembly  and  the  patented  non-flooding  filling  plugs.  Into  its 
designing  has  gone  the  experience  gained  in  thirty  years  of  storage  battery 
building.  In  every  detail  it  is  made  for  power,  endurance  and  longevity — 
the  "battery  that  costs  the  most  to  make  but  least  to  use." 

Just  as  the  word  "sterling"  stands  for  intrinsic  quality  in  silver  so  The 
E.  S.  B.  Co.  Giant  stands  for  the  highest  perfection  in  storage  battery- 
designing  and  manufacturing.  When  you  put  one  of  these  batteries  behind 
the  starting  and  lighting  system  of  your  car  you  have  taken  the  right  step 
toward  "a  sure  start  assured"  every  time. 

Remember  these  things  when  you  see  The  E.  S.  B.  Co.  Giant.  Remember 
that  that  Giant  is  symbolic  not  only  of  the  "  JExiDC"  Battery  but  of  The 
E.  S.  B.  Co.  itself — the  oldest  and  Llargest  maker  of  storage  batteries  in 
America,  the  company  that  makes  storage  batteries  for  every  storage  battery 
purpose. 

The  *  *  JEXIDe  ' '   Service  backing  up  *  *  JEXlDC ' '  Batteries  is  ^S 

founded  on  the  same  quality  basis  as  the  batteries  them- 
selves.    Look  for  the  "jExtOe"    Service  Sign.     There  is 


Battery  for  every  car  and  **  JEXiDe  "  Service 


Stations  in  principal  cities  and  towns. 


BATTtRY 


••j£x 


5CTVICE 


THEELECTRICSTORAGEBATTERYCO. 


1888 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1918 


New  York         Boston         Chicago         Washington         Denver         San  Francisco         St.  Louis         Cleveland 
Atlanta         Pittsburgh         Minneapolis         Kansas  City         Detroit         Rochester         Toronto 


"JExtoe 


4*  l 


IHEcapsjExiDe "      "Uroncla^Ext&c"      "CbiruJExtOc"      "CblortDc  accumulator " 

"Guoor  accumulator" 

Our  nearest  sales  office  will  send  you  practical  storage  battery  bulletins  on  request 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

August  28. — French  forces  take  Chaulnea 
and  reach  the  Soininc,  driving  ahead  a 
maximum  of  eight  miles  on  an  eighteen- 
mile  front. 

American  troops  are  reported  to  be  co- 
operating with  the  French  in  a  local 
operation  north  of  Soissons. 

Berlin  claims  the  infliction  of  severe 
losses  on  the  Americans  in  recent 
fighting  on  the  Vesle,  with  the  capture 
of  more  than  250  prisoners.  "Fighting 
Ixtwecn  American  troops  and  German 
forcos  continues  in  the  region  of 
Bazoches. 

Around  Arras  English  forces  advance1 
alter  severe  fighting  to  the  outskirts  of 
Haucourt,  Remy,  Boiry-Notre-Dame, 
and  Pelves.  Croiselles  is  reported 
captured. 

August  29. — Noyon  falls  in  a  new  French 
advance,  together  with  most  of  the 
strong  post  of  Mont  St.  Simeon,  a 
mile  to  the  east.  French  troops  cross 
the  Ailette  at  several  points  near 
Campagne,  and  capture  the  villages  of 
Guny  and  Pont  St.  Mard. 
British  troops  take  Bapaume  and  close 
in  on  Peronne. 

North  of  Soissons  American  forces  drive 
the  Germans  out  of  Juvigny.  German 
counter-attacks  of  special  violence  are 
reported  on  the  Oise  and  before  Arras. 

August  30. — French  forces  complete  the 
occupation  of  Mont  St.  Simeon  and 
cross  the  Canal  du  Nord  at  two  points 
northwest  of  Noyon. 
French  and  American  forces  fighting  to- 
gether north  of  Soissons  capture  the 
villages  of  Chavigny  and  Cuffies,  and 
advance  their  lines  to  the  west  of 
Crouy. 
Fighting  against  fierce  German  resistance, 
the  British  gain  ground  east  of  Bapaume. 
Bullecourt  and  Hendecourt,  captured 
early  in  the  day,  are  found  untenable 
under  German  assaults,  and  the  British 
withdraw  slightly  to  the  west  of  them. 

August  31. — Australian  troops  storm  Mont 
St.  Quentin  and  Feuillaueourt,  north 
of  Peronne,  capturing  1,500  prisoners. 
Fierce  fighting  east  of  Arras  brings  the 
British  again  into  Bullecourt.  South 
of  Bapaume  Gueudecourt  is  captured. 
American  forces  with  General  Mangin's 
Army  north  of  Soissons  advance  east- 
ward in  the  vicinity  of  Juvigny  and 
Bois  de  Beaumont.  Fierce  fighting  is 
reported  by  French  troops  in  the  region 
of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  with  the  capture 
of  Campagne  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
canal,  and  slight  gams  north  of  Haplin- 
court  and  Morlancourt. 

The  German  report  admits  a  withdrawal 
between  Ypres  and  La  Bassee,  but 
claims  a  severe  repulse  of  the  English 
at  Hendecourt  and  Bullecourt. 

September  1. — Australian  troops  take 
Peronne  with  2,000  prisoners.  Other 
English  forces  capture  Bouchavesne, 
four  miles  north  of  Peronne,  and  Ran- 
court,  five  miles  north.  The  German 
withdrawal  in  the  Lys  salient  continues, 
with  British  forces  reported  near 
Neuve  Eglise. 

American  troops  fight  for  the  first  time 
on  Belgian  soil,  capturing  Voormezeele 
and  engaging  in  operations  elsewhere  in 
the  same  locality. 

French  troops  north  of  the  Ailette  enter 
the  woods  west  of  Coucy-le-Chateau 
and  capture  the  village  of  Crecy-au- 
Mont,  south  of  the  river.  Rouy-le- 
Petit  is  captured  with  250  prisoners. 

September  2. — British  forces  break  through 


the  Quean t-Drocourt  "switch  line"  on 
a  front  of  approximately  six  miles, 
capturing  the  villages  of  Dury,  Villers- 
les-Ca^nieourt,  and  (  ag'dcourt,  and 
making  progress  beyond. 

On  the  Lys  front  the  British  continue 
to  gain  ground,  closely  following  the 
retreating  enemy.  Neuve  Eglise  is 
captured. 

American  troops  who  captured  Voor- 
mezeele yesterday  advance  eastward 
from  that  village  in  pursuit  of  the 
German  rear-guard. 

North  of  Soissons  United  States  troops 
reach  Terney-Sorny  and  cross  the  St. 
Quentin-Soissons  road.  Since  Wednes- 
day, when  they  were  thrown  into  tin 
line  in  the  region  of  Bieuxy,  they  are 
reported  to  have  taken  1,000  prisoners. 

Berlin's  official  report  admits  the  loss  of 
Peronne  and  certain  gains  by  the  British 
in  the  attacks  upon  the  Quean  t-Dro- 
court line. 

French  troops  cross  the  Canal  du  Nord, 
opposite  Nesle,  and  advance  to  the  east. 
Continued  progress  is  reported  on  the 
plateau  east  of  Crecy-au-Mont,  despite 
stubborn  German  resistance.  Leuilly 
has  been  occupied. 

According  to  a  French  official  statement, 
the  Allied  armies,  between  July  15  and 
August  31,  have  taken  128,302  prison- 
ers, including  2,674  officers,  and  have 
captured  2,069  guns,  1,734  mine-throw- 
ers, 13,783  machine  guns,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  munition-supplies 
and  materials  of  all  kinds. 

September  3. — Driving  on  toward  Cambrai, 
British  forces  capture  fourteen  villages 
and  10,000  prisoners.  Queant,  the 
point  of  juncture  between  the  Drocourt- 
Queant  switch  and  the  Hindenburg  line, 
is  taken.  The  furthest  advance  reaches 
Baralle,  within  eight  miles  of  Bapaume. 
Amsterdam  reports  that  the  German 
General  Staff  has  transferred  its  head- 
quarters from  Spa,  Belgium,  to  Ver- 
ifiers, a  little  further  to  the  north  and 
fourteen  miles  east  of  Liege. 

French  troops  cross  the  Somme  before 
Epenancourt  and  further  south  gain 
a  footing  in  the  village  of  Genvry,  east 
of  the  Canal  du  Nord,  taking  two  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Severe  artillery-fighting 
is  reported  east  of  Noyon. 

EVENTS    IN    RUSSIA 

August  29. — The  attempt  of  Lieut-Gen. 
Horvath,  anti-Bolshevik  military  leader 
in  eastern  Siberia,  to  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship, fails  through  the  intervention  of 
Allied  representatives  at  Vladivostok, 
who  inform  his  representative,  General 
Pleshkoff ,  that  the  authority  of  the  new 
Siberian  Government  will  be  upheld. 

On  the  Ussuri  front,  according  to  advices 
from  Shanghai,  the  Bolsheviki  have 
retired  six  miles  before  a  general  ad- 
vance by  all  the  Allied  forces. 

With  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  town 
of  Shantusk,  on  the  Waga  River,  south 
of  Archangel,  the  last  town  of  any  size 
in  the  Government  of  Archangel  passes 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 

August  30. — Desperate  attacks  by  Bol- 
shevik forces  are  reported  along  the 
Ussuri  River  front.  All  the  Allied 
forces  participated  in  the  fighting  ex- 
cept the  Americans.  Upward  of  300 
of  the  Bolshevik  troops  were  killed,  and 
two  armored  trains  and  several  field- 
guns  captured  by  the  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  report  that  the  Allied  troops 
are  advancing  steadily. 

In  western  Siberia,  according  to  a  London 
report,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  continue 
their  progress  eastward.  Several  vil- 
lages, some  60  miles  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
are  reported  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands. 

A  Russian  wireless  dispatch  states  that 
12,000  German  mutineers  have  joined 
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SheJltex  Rimmed 

Shur-on 


Style 


EYEGLAS     S  AND  SPECTACLES 

ie — Service 

That  comfortable  "feel"  of 
security,  that  attractive 
"look"  of  smart  distinction, 
are  yours  when  you  wear  the 
real  Shelltex  Shur-ons.  They 
cost  no  more — and  assure 
lasting  lens  protection. 

The  genuine  (made  only  by 
Kirstein)  always  bear  the 
name  Shur-on  or  Shelltex 
in  the  mounting.  Look  for  it 
at  your  dealer's. 

E.    KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Shelltex  ■  rimmed   and   rimless    Shur-on 
eyeglasses  and  spectacles.  Established  1864 


"Successful  Teaching"   JiJffiiKlS! 

ingin  the  light  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers — given  in  14  "Prize  Essays."  $1  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


With  the  New  Small  Ear  Piece 
Will  Make  You  Hear! 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  for  you  to  hear  im- 
perfectly, for  straining  to  hear  or  being  conspicuous 
in  any  way.  Over  a  quarter  million  deaf  people  are 
now  hearing  clearly  with  the  Acousticon.  Since  the 
perfecting  of  our  new  1918  Acousticon  it  is  smaller, 
better,  and  just  as  strong  as  ever. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  Acousticon  users  wear 
the  same  happy  smile  as  does  Mr.  Garrett  Brown, 
whose  photo  appears  above,  and  we  feel  safe  in 
urging  every  person  who  is  hard  of  hearing  to  ac- 
cept without  a  penny  of  expense  and  entirely  at  our 
riok  the 

1918  Acousticon 


For  10  Days' 
Free  Trial 


DICTOGRAPH 

W'       PRODUCT  *  I 


No   Deposit 
No  Expense 


All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  your 
own  home  amid  familiar  surroundings. 

If  it  does  not  make  you  bear,  we  want  it  back 
without  a  cent  of  expense  to  ycu  for  the  trial,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  good  business  policy  to  have 
none  but  satisfied  and  enthusiastic  customers  — 
That's  the  only  kind  we  now  have.  Write  for  your 
FREE  TRIAL  today. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1302  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 
Canadian  Address,  621  Mew  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
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Have  You  Ever  Thought 

You  Could  Write 

a  Better  Photoplay 

Than  Some  You've  Seen  at  the  Theatres? 

THE  MOST  FAMOUS  producers  of  photoplays 
think  you  can.  So  do  the  directors  and  the 
stars.  That's  one  reason  why  they  have  in- 
dorsed the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing.  They 
believe  that  you,  with  proper  information  and  a  littl  i 
instruction,  can  put  your  ideas  into  acceptable  form. 

,  Another  reason  is  THEY  NEED  THE  PLAYS— 
more  than  5000  of  them,  for  there's  a  famine  in  photo- 
plays. 

For  that  reason  prices  undreamed  of  a  few  years  ago 
are  being  paid  today — $500  to  $1000 
and  more  for  5-reel  dramatic  scripts. 
And  many  of  these  are  being  sold  by 
people  who  have  only  just  begun  to 
write. 

The  Palmer  Plan  is  absolutely  the 

first  plan  fo.  beginners  that  has-been 

indorsed  by  these  leading  producers, 

stars  and  writers.     One  of  our  many 

P^^.    m/FhBi        indorsers   is  Miss  Frances    Marion, 

L__«fa~ _^M — ,«kJ      scenario  writer,  at  $50,000  a  year,  for 

Frances  Marion  Mary  Pickford.     Miss  Marion  says 

any  clear-brained  man  or  woman  can 

write  successful  scenarios  by  following  the  Palmer  Plan. 

Frederick  Parmer,  formerly  of  Universal,  is  the  man 
who  wrote  52  scenarios  in  9  months — more  than  one  a 
week — all  accepted.  He  furnishes  you  with  a  handbook 
and  cross  references  to  scenarios  that  have  been 
PRODUCED.  Both  drama  and  comedy  are  repre- 
sented. The  scenarios  come  to  you  in  exactly  the  forms 
used  by  the  studio  directors.  You  also  receive  a  glossary 
of  the  meaning  of  motion-pictur"  terms,  such  as  "truck- 
up,"  "iris,"  "lap-dissolve,"  etc. 

Six  Months'  Advisory  Service 

Under  this  plan  Mr.  Palmer  personally  gives  you  six 
months'  advisory  service,  and  he  tells  you  how  and 
where  to  sell  your  scenarios. 

Write  now  for  the  new  booklet, "The  Secret  of  Success- 
ful J'hotoplay  Writing,"  written  by  Mr.  Palmer.  You'll 
be  convinced  after  reading  it  that  you  can  write  better 
plays  than  many  you've  seen  at  the  theatres.  The 
book  is  filled  with  autograph  letters  frcm  the  biggest 
stars  and  produceis  strongly  indorsing  the  Palmer  Plan. 

Scenario  writing  is  very  simple  once  you  have  learned 
a  few  basic  principles.  Genius  is  not  reouired.  Never 
before  was  there  such  an  opportunity  to  turn  simple 
story  ideas  into  money  and  reputation.  This  is  not  a 
long-drawn-out  course  of  study.  You  place  yourself 
under  no  obligation  when  you  mail  coupon  for  Free 
Booklet. 

Coupon  for  Free  Booklet  —  — 

PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  CORPORATION 

Suite  587B,  I.  W.  Hellman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  Mr.  Palmer's  new  booklet, 
"The  Secret  of  Successful  Scenario  Writing,"  containing  auto- 
graph letters  of  the  leading  stars.  , 

Name 

Street  and  No. .« 

City  and  Slate 

Please  write  name  and  address  plainly. 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed    in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


PAINT,  VARNISH, 
KALSOMINE,  ETC. 

will  not  adhere  fixedly  if  applied  in 
any  way  which  does  not  rub  them  in- 
to the  pores  of  the  surface  covered,  so 
as  to  permanently  bind  them.  Throw- 
ing paint,  etc,  at  a  surface  is  a  cheap, 
make-shift  method,  gives  only  a  skim 
coat,  which  too  often  brings  trouble. 

Rubin  good  Paint,  Varnish, 
Kalsomine,  etc.,  with 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


and  tlief  never  let  go.  Crawling,  eracVinir.  peeling  and 
other  deviltries  are  linful  ai  writ  n,  sjxpansiTO,  and  an  t>o 
avoid.. 1.  BEND  t.m  UXUHTBATED  I.Ul.ltM  I'm;.  Dipt,  A 

JohnL.Whiting-J.J.AdamsCo.,Boston,U.S.rV. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  V>0  \  oara 
Whltlng-Adams  Brushes  Awarrtad  Ool.l  Uadal  and  Official 
BlueKibbou,  Highest  Award  at  l'an*cn»-rarih.- Kxp'n.  1°1( 


forces  with  an  armed  peasant  body  and 
attacked  the  German  forces  in  the  re- 
gion of  Dymera,  24  miles  from  Kief. 
"A  resolute  struggle,"  says  the  dispatch, 
"is  going  on  against  the  White  Guards." 

A  Russian  volunteer  army  has  captured 
the  Black  Sea  port  of  Novorossysk, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Kief. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Vladivostok, 
dated  August  26,  states  that  Entente 
forces  and  Czecho-Slovak  troops  have 
attacked  the  Bolshevik  Red  Guard  on 
the  Ussuri  River  front,  and  driven  the 
enemy  back  fifteen  miles.  Prisoners 
were  taken  and  booty  captured  by  the 
Allied  forces. 

A  Peking  dispatch,  dated  August  29, 
credits  General  Semenoff,  the  anti-Bol- 
shevik leader,  with  the  capture  of  Borzia 
station  on  August  28.  The  Bolsheviki 
are  said  to  be  retreating  along  the  Onon 
River,  burning  bridges  and  destroying 
villages. 

August  31. — Attempts  have  been  made  on 
the  life  of  Nikolai  Lenine,  Russian  Pre- 
mier, at  Moscow,  according  to  a  Russian 
wireless  message  from  the  Russian 
capital  under  date  of  August  30.  The 
Pravda,  of  Petrograd,  says  the  Premier 
was  shot  by  a  young  girl  belonging  to 
the  intellectual  class. 

September  2. — An  Allied  official  statement, 
issued  by  the  Japanese  War  Office,  re- 
ports the  Bolshevik  army  in  retreat  in 
Siberia  beyond  Shimakofka.  Czechs 
and  Cossacks,  moving  west  along  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  have  reached 
Soltowni,  where  enemy  forces  number- 
ing 1,000  were  seen  in  retreat. 
Amsterdam  reports  a  dispatch  from  the 
official  Russian  Telegraph  Agency, 
stating  that  Premier  Lenine,  reported  to 
have  succumbed  to  wounds  inflicted  by 
an  assassin,  is  out  of  danger. 

September  3. — The  Czecho-Slovaks  are 
recognized  by  the  United  States  as  a 
belligerent  nation  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Washington,  as  "a 
de  facto  belligerent  Government  clothed 
with  proper  authority  to  direct  the 
military  and  political  affairs  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks." 

Following  the  attempted  assassination 
of  Nikolai  Lenine,  the  Bolshevik  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Peters,  chief  of  the  Extraor- 
dinary Commission  in  the  Russian 
capital,  issues  a  proclamation  declaring: 
"The  criminal  adventures  of  our 
enemies  force  us  to  reply  with  measures 
of  terror.  Every  person  found  with  a 
weapon  in  his  hand  will  be  immediately 
executed.  Every  person  who  agitates 
against  the  Soviet  Government  will  be 
arrested  and  taken  into  a  concentration- 
camp  and  all  his  private  property 
seized."  According  to  the  Berlin  Lotcal 
Anzeiger,  Dora  Kaplan,  the  Russian 
revolutionary  who  attacked  Premier 
Lenine,  has  refused  to  disclose  the  name 
of  her  accomplices  or  to  give  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  attack. 

All  subjects  of  the  Entente  states  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty- 
five  now  in  Petrograd  are  being  in- 
terned, according  to  an  announcement 
published  by  the  Bolshevik  journal 
Pravda. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

August  28.  —  Washington  reports  that 
statements  taken  from  German  pris- 
oners on  the  Western  Front  contain 
evidence  that  Germany  has  been  im- 
pressing into  her  own  military  service 
not  only  Belgian  civilians,  but  also 
those  of  neutral  nations. 


August  30. — A     dispatch 


from     London 
pers  : 
been 

tiibited  in  Germany  for  some  time  past. 

The    prohibition    is    attributed    to    fear 


states  thai  the  sale  of  newspapers  pub 

lished  in  Allied  countries  has  been  pro 


on  the  part  of  German  military  au- 
thorities lest  the  truth  about  the 
American  effort  should  become  known. 

Strikes  involving  200,000  workmen  have 
broken  out  in  Westphalia,  according  to 
dispatches  from  Munich.  Three  thou- 
sand strikers  have  been  sent  to  the 
front  and  8,000  deported  from  the 
region  under  escort.  Troops  are  guard- 
ing the  town,  it  is  said,  as  riots  are 
feared. 

Amsterdam  reports  that  the  bronze 
statues  in  Berlin  of  Frederick  I., 
William  I.,  and  Frederick  III.  are  to  be 
added  to  the  300  statues  and  memorials 
in  Bavaria  doomed  to  go  into  the 
munitions  melting-pot. 

A  review  of  the  Austrian  food  situation,  as 
given  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  July 
9,  shows  a  situation,  "on  the  Austrian 
Food  Minister's  own  statement,  dan- 
gerous to  health  and  morale,"  states  a 
London  report.  % 

September  3.  —  Arrangements  are  com- 
pleted to  maintain  not  only  the  500 
American  soldiers  who  have  up  to  the 
present  been  located  in  German  prison- 
camps,  but  10,000  more  if  necessary. 

Red-Cross  supplies  will  be  distributed 
weekly  through  large  storage  warehouses 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and  Renens, 
Switzerland. 

THE    WAR   IN    THE    AIR 

August  29. — It  is  officially  announced  that 
Lieut.  Rene  Fonck,  the  leading  French 
Ace,  has  brought  down,  since  January  1, 
50  of  the  more  than  three  score  German 
aircraft  which  he  has  destroyed. 

London  reports  that  during  the  last  week 
17  separate  raids  into  German  territory 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  Allied 
Independent  Air  Force,  which  is  under 
the  command  of  a  British  general. 
Treves,  Frankfort,  Saarleben,  and  the 
Mannheim  poison-gas  factories  were 
among  the  points  attacked. 

The  French  report  twenty  German  ma- 
chines downed  and  one  captured  balloon 
set  on  fire  in  the  course  of  the  day's 
operation. 

August  31. — According  to  figures  given  out 
by  the  British  Bureau  of  Information, 
324  German  machines  were  destroyed 
or  driven  down  out  of  control  in  the 
course  of  the  past  month,  v  hile  only  116 
British  fliers  were  reported  missing. 
On  all  of  the  European  Mediterranean 
battle-fields  in  the  month  in  question, 
it  is  stated  that  the  British  accounted 
for  120  enemy  aircraft  against  a  net  loss 
of  29  of  their  own  machines. 

September  2. — The  British  announce  eight 
enemy  machines  destroyed,  four  driven 
down  out  of  control,  and  six  hostile 
balloons  brought  down  in  flames  in  tin 
course  of  the  day's  operations.  Eight 
British  machines  are  missing. 

September  3. — A  British  independent  air- 
foree  reports  fifteen  tons  of  bombs  dropt 
on  German  military  works  in  the  Rhine 
provinces.  Raids  were  made  on  tin 
airdrome  at  Buehl,  the  railways  at 
Ehrang,  four  miles  northeast  of  Treves, 
and  Saarbriick. 
Washington  reports  that,  according  to 
advices  to  the  Italian  Embassy,  eight 
of  the  best  Austrian  pilots  were  lost 
during  recent  air-raids  on  the  Italian 
front. 
According  to  a  German  official  report. 
thirteen  enemy  balloons  and  fifty-five 
airplanes  were  shot  down  in  yesterday's 
fighting,  thirty-six  of  the  airplanes  on 
the  Arras  front. 

Tin:    -i  BBi  \Ki\r.   C  tH?  M 

August   28.      Details  of  the  sinking  of  tin1 
French  steamer  Lydiana,  off  the  coast 

of  Spain  on  July  Hi.  show  that  the  crew 
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You'd  Startle  Your  Tailor 


if,  when  you  wanted  a  suit  of  clothes,  you 
asked  him  to  submit  a  bid  in  competition 
with  a  dozen  other  tailors. 

"Why,"  he  would  say,  "this  is  ridiculous. 
This  man  knows  what  kind  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  I  give  him.  He  knows  he  can  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  the  material,  the 
make,  the  fit.  He  knows  me,  and  has  proved 
my  work.  Some  fellow  around  the  corner 
may  underbid  me — but  what  will  he  deliver?" 

You  don't  buy  tailoring  that  way.  No  man 
does.  You  know  your  tailor,  you  rely  on 
him,  you  trust  him,  you  give  him  your  work 
just  as  long  as  he  turns  out  good  work  at 
prices  that  are  fair. 

Do  you  buy  your  printing  as  intelligently? 
Do  you  make  it  your  business  to  find  a  good 
printer,  as  you  do  a  good  tailor,  and  then  rely 
on  his  experience,  his  ability,  his  judgment? 

Men  who  do,  get  good  printing.  Men  who 
buy  printing  here  and  there,   wherever  the 


price  is  shaved  closest,  are  the  ones  who  have 
printing  worries. 

Carry  your  standardization  one  step  farther 
— add  dependable  paper  to  dependable 
printer — and  you  will  have  made  good  print- 
ing almost  automatic 

As  a  matter  of  war  economy  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government,  we  have  cut  six 
colors  from  our  line,  and  Hammermill  Bond 
is  now  made  in  Pink,  Blue,  Green,  Canary, 
Goldenrod,  Buff  and  White,  and  in  three 
finishes,  producing  a  bond,  a  ripple,  and  a 
linen  effect. 

Your  printer  knows  Hammermill  Bond,  and 
most  likely  he  stocks  it.  He  will  be  glad  to 
show  it  to  you,  and  will  welcome  your  in- 
structions  to  use  it  for  all  your  forms. 

The  Hammermill  Portfolios  contain  a  variety  of 
dme-saving,  system-creating  office  fcrms,  printed 
on  Hammermill  Bond.  Write  us  on  your  letter- 
head and  we  will  send  you  the  one  that  will  help 
you.      Any  printer  may  have  the  full  set. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


"The  Utility  Business  Paper" 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A    few    drops    of    Freezone 

loosen  corns  or  calluses 

so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toe3  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never  let 
a  corn  ache  twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any  drug 
store  in   the    United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 

— A  dverlisement 


YALE 


Just  one  Yale  product 

YALE  quality  and  superiority  are  as 
plainly  marked  in  this  Yale  Padlock  as 
in  the  finest  design  in  Yale  Builders' 
Hardware.  It  represents  the  same 
skilled  experience  and  organization  in  its 
production  as  all  other  Yale  products. 

And  it  bears  the  Yale  trade-mark 
— the  same  trade-murk  that  guar- 
antees the  service  ami  mechanical 
fineness  of  Yale  Cylinder  Night 
Latches, DoorClosers.C<:lii  ml  Ix>cks, 
and  the  famous  Yale  Chain  Block. 

Yale  products  for  sale  by  hardware  dealers 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
9  East  40th  Street,   New  York  City 

Chicago  Office: 

77  East  I.. ike  Street 


<  .iii.nli.in 
Yale  S    i  owne  Ltd., 
St.  Catharine*.  (Jut. 


YALE) 


i 


of  the  submarine,  after  torpedoing  the 
vessel,  rammed  and  sank  two  of  the 
Life-boats  carrying  survivors,  with  a 
loss  of  38  lives. 

August  29. — It  is  reported  from  Paris  that 
the  Spanish  steamer  Crusa  has  been 
sunk  by  a  German  submarine. 

The  Newfoundland  three-masted  schoon- 
er Bianca  is  towed  into  a  Canadian 
Atlantic  port  badly  damaged  by  a 
bomb  with  which  a  German  submarine 
officer  attempted  to  sink  her  on 
August  26. 

August  30. — A  British  steamship  brings 
to  "an  Atlantic  port"  the  first  account 
of  a  submarine  attack  on  a  passenger- 
liner  bound  for  a  South-American  port 
with  350  passengers  on  board,  including 
100  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  For  more  than  two 
hours  the  (7-boat  shelled  the  vessel 
with  shrapnel  and  solid  shot,  the  ar- 
rival of  a  United  States  destroyer 
ending  the  attack. 

August  31. — Washington  announces  that 
the  United  States  cargo  steamship 
Joseph  Cudahy  was  torpedoed  at  sea, 
700  miles  from  the  English  coast,  on 
August  17,  and  thirteen  members  of  the 
crew  are  missing.  Thirteen  were  res- 
cued soon  after  the  torpedoing.  The 
Joseph  Cudahy  was  a  tank  steamship  of 
3,302  tons  gross. 

Paris  reports  that  another  Spanish  steam- 
ship, the  Alexandrine,  has  been  tor- 
pedoed. 

September  2. — A  dispatch  from  "a  British 
port"  states  that  the  American  steamer 
Onega  was  torpedoed  Friday  night. 
Twenty-nine  persons  were  saved  and 
twenty-six,  including  the  captain,  are 
missing.  Many  bodies  have  been 
washed  ashore. 

September  3. — "A  Canadian  Atlantic  port" 
reports  that  159  men,  comprising  the 
crews  of  a  Norwegian  steamer  and  five 
French  fishing-schooners,  recent  vic- 
tims of  a  German  submarine,  have 
arrived  on  a  trawler.  They  were  picked 
up  off  the  Grand  Banks. 

FOREIGN 

August  29. — London  announces  another 
world-record  made  in  a  Belfast  ship- 
building yard  by  the  completion  of  a 
standing  ship  in  five  working-days 
after  launching. 

A  Dublin  dispatch  states  that  the  recruit- 
ing campaign  in  Ireland  is  meeting  with 
unexpected  success,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities. 

A  dispatch  from  Batavia,  Java,  says  that 
six  German  steamers  have  been  turned 
over  to  Holland  to  replace  six  Dutch 
ships  torpedoed  off  the  Scilly  Islands. 

August  31. — London  police  on  strike  for 
higher  wages  are  granted  a  substantial 
increase,  and  the  strike  is  called  off. 

The  Spanish  Government  decides  to  take 
over  all  tho  German  steamships  in- 
terned in  Spanish  ports,  in  accordance 
with  Spain's  recent  note  to  Berlin, 
because  of  the  torpedoing  of  Spanish 
vessels  by  submarines.  This  decision 
affects  ninety  German  ships. 

September  3. — Swiss  who  saw  Emperor 
William  quite  closely  at  the  recent 
Nauheim  conference,  according  to  a 
Geneva  dispatch,  stat •  thai  bis  hair  is 
snow-white,  his  Bhoulders  stooped,  and 
his  face,  which  is  severely  lined  and 
tunned,  gives  the  general  impression  of 
8  man  Buffering  a  great  sorrow." 

DOMESTIC 

August  28.— De  Bayiland  airplanes  are 
now  being  made  in  quantity,  orders  for 
the    12-ovlinder    Liberty    motors   have 


been  more  than  doubled,  and  new  types 
of  airplanes  are  being  experimented  and 
developed,  John  D.  Ryan,  Director  of 
the  Air  Service,  announces  in  an  inter- 
view at  Washington. 

Fuel  Administration  officials  estimate 
that  nearly  8,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  be  saved  each  Sunday  through  non- 
use  of  motor-vehicles,  as  requested  by 
Administrator  Garfield. 

August  29. — The  Senate  accepts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill,  which  proposes  to 
put  the  whole  country  into  the  dry 
column  after  June  30  next. 

Nearly  2,000,000  letters  and  other  mail 
documents  of  alleged  seditious  import 
are  reported  to  have  been  seized  in 
Chicago. 

August  30. — William  D.  Haywood  and  four 
of  his  chief  I.  W.  W.  aids  are  sentenced 
to  serve  twenty  years  in  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
by  Federal  Judge  K.  M.  Landis.  Ten- 
year  sentences  are  imposed  upon  thirty- 
three  of  the  organization's  leaders,  five- 
year  sentences  on  thirty-three,  one 
year  and  one  day  on  twelve,  and  ten-day 
sentences  on  two  others.  Fines  ranging 
from  $20,000  in  the  case  of  Haywood 
and  his  chief  aids  down  to  $5,000  are 
imposed. 

The  Smith  &  Wesson  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  refusing  to  concede 
that  the  War  Labor  Board  has  any 
authority  to  compel  it  to  change  "its 
usual  and  effective  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness," and  being  unwilling  to  conduct 
that  business  under  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  board,  tenders  its  arms-plants 
to  the  Government.  The  Company  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  revolvers 
for  the  Government  and  employs  about 
m      1,400  persons. 

August  31. — President  Wilson  signs  the 
Man-power  Bill  and  simultaneously 
issues  a  proclamation  appointing  Thurs- 
day, September  12,  as  the  day  of 
registration  for  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  years. 

All  union  machinists  and  tool-makers  in 
Bridgeport,  except  those  employed  by 
the  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Company,  to 
the  number  of  between  4,000  and  6,000. 
go  out  on  strike. 

September  1. — It  is  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  Federal  Government  in- 
vestigation that  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
the  former  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  was  the  sole  owner  in 
1915  and  1916  of  a  pro-German  weekly 
known  as  Fair  Play,  published  in  New 
York  City  and  edited  by  Marcus  Braun, 
who  was  the  ostensible  publisher. 

September  3. — Gov.  Charles  S.  Whitman 
is  renominated  for  a  third  term  in  the 
Republican  primary  in  New  York 
State  by  a  large  majority  over  his 
opponent,  Attorney-General  Merton  E. 
Lewis.  In  the  Democratic  primary 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  president  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  candidate 
for  Governor  with  the  indorsement  of 
the  Democratic  State  Conference  held 
in  Saratoga  last  July,  is  successful -Over 
William  Church  Osborn. 

A  round-up  of  suspected  slackers  in  the 

Federal  districts  of  southern  and  eastern 

New   Fork  and   northern   New  Jersey 

gathers  in  20,000  suspects  between  the 

-  Of  -1   and  31. 


Something  Like  a  War-Marriage.  —The 
man    in    the   restaurant    regarded    with    an 
eye  of  suspicion  the  small  \cllo\\   cube  the 
waiter  had  brought   him.      '"  1    take  thl 
he  murmured,  "  for  butter" — or  worse."- 
London  Opinion. 


Meeting  Present 
War  Needs— 

and 

Planned  for 
the  Future! 


gfrf-yl 


Panel 
^  Heights 

7-10" 

or 

11-6" 


ODAY  war  industries  de- 
mand buildings  immedi- 
ately. Yet  these  can  be  planned  with 
an  eye  to  future  requirements.  For  instance, 
the  Perkins-Campbell  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  owned  prop- 
erty in  the  heart  of  the  city — just  room  enough  for  a  building 
and  driveway.  The  Truscon  Steel  Building,  shown  above,  not 
only  meets  the  immediate  need  of  fireproof  storage  for  lumber, 
but  is  so  planned  that  in  the  future  it  can  be  extended  toward 
the  left,  thus  becoming  a  symmetrical  building  sixty  feet  wide. 

In  hundreds  of  other  cases  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  fill  present 
needs  at  low  cost,  yet  can  be  adapted  to  future  requirements 
without  loss  or  depreciation. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  cost  less  than  other  permanent  con- 
struction. Furnished  in  all  sizes,  and  built  of  interchangeable 
panels,  with  steel  doors,  sash,  walls,  roof,  etc.  They  are 
widely  used  for  warehouses,  shops,  dining  halls,  hospitals, 
garages,  etc. 


If 


rages,  etc. 

you  are  planning  to  build,  write,  or  return  coupon  below. 

Tt-»ttct^/-\xt  QTrrT    fYVrVfOATMY  A\-l'tit.''.± 


BUILDINGS 


Interior  of 

80  ft.  wide 

Truscon  Steel 

Building 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

(FORMERLY     TRUSSED    CONCRETE     STEEL    CO.) 

YOUNGSTOWN,     OHIO. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  REPRESENTATIVES   IN   PRINCIPAL    CITIES 


TRUSCON 

-    BUILDING 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  information  on 
Truscon  Steel  Buildings 

ft.  long 

ft.  wide 

ft.  high 

to  be  used  for 

Name 

Address 


ax, 
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Permanent 
Monthly    Income 

of  $25 

tan  be  had  for 

about    $3,800 

invested  in  50  shares  of 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

Cities  Service  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  Oil  and  Public  Utility  organiza- 
tions in  America.  Its  stock  will  afford  a 
maximum  of  stability. 

Monthly   Dividends 

Monthly  Earnings 

Statements 

Write  for  Circular  LD-00 

Henry  L.Doherty  6?  Company 

BOND  DKPT.  (Ground  Floor  J 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Phone  Hanover  1600 


MCmGAGEJDvJJNlJj 

DENOMINATIONS*]00,*500*1000 . 


* 


Bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  improved  farms  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 
We  have    loaned  over   $3,000,000.00 
without  a  cent  of  loss  to  any  investor. 
Bonds  mature  in  2,  3.  and   5  years  and 
can  be  had  in  denominations  of  $100.00, 
$500.00  and   $1000.00 — interest  payable 
semi-annually. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Aszcts  over  $400,000.00 
31  State  National  Bank  Building 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


First  Mortgage  Bonds 

Denominations,     $100; 
$500;  $1,000.    Every  de- 
tail efficiently  managed. 
Safety    assured.       Free 
Booklet  "MILLER  SER- 
VICE" explains. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO. 
1019  Hurtz  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga 


EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.    How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  thAurgeonor  physician 
arrives.     A  household  necessity.    12mo,  Cloth,  18  original 
illustrations;  over  100  pages.    50  cents  postpaid. 
KUNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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IOWA 
SECURITIES 

On  Part  Payment  Plan 

Denomination' 
$100  —  $500  —  $1000 

We  have  issued  two  books  of  unusual 
interest  to  those  who  are  seeking  invest- 
ments that  combine 

Certainty  of  Income 
Safety  of  Principal 
Eate  of  Marketability 

Ask  for  Iowa  Investments  No.  1  too  and  A 
Safe  way  to  Save  No. '  5<irt  and  learn  how  easy 
it  is  to  own  an  Iowa  Municipal  Bond,  Iowa 
First  Farm  Mortgage  or  Iowa  First  Farm 
Mortgage  Bond. 

Bankers  Mortgage  Company 

Capital  $2,000,000 
Dea  Moinea  Iowa 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


STATES   GOVERNED  FOR  LESS   THAN 
CITIES 

OF  the  extravagance  of  cities  in  this 
country  to  the  extent  that  in  1917 
there  were  122  out  of  219  cities  having 
more  than  30,000  population  which  had  an  . 
average  excess  of  expenditure  over  income, 
of  $3.90  per  capita,  some  data  were  printed 
in  The  Literary  Digest  of  August  3.  It 
appears  also  that  in  twenty  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  of  the  Union  more  was  spent 
than  was  taken  in  during  the  same  year, 
but  that  the  excess  of  expenditures  was 
only  41  cents  per  capita  for  States,  as  com- 
pared with  $3.90  for  cities.  In  the  remain- 
ing twenty-eight  States  the  revenue  ex- 
ceeded the  outlay  by  51  cents  per  capita. 
The  forty-eight  States,  considered  as  a 
unity,  had  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  of  5  cents  per  capita,  so  that 
our  States  are  governed  for  much  less  per 
capita  than  our  cities.  A  recent  compila- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  presents 
other  interesting  data  on  this  subject,  sum- 
marized as  follows  in  a  press  dispatch: 

"The  various  State  governments  re- 
ported then  aggregate  revenues  to  be 
$522,924,738  and  their  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  current  governmental  costs,  in- 
cluding debt  service,  to  be  $449,592,373. 
Moreover,  the  total  outlay  in  the  forty- 
eight  States  for  permanent  improvements 
reached  $67,910,847. 

"Three-fourths  of  all  the  revenues  was 
derived  from  taxation  of  various  kinds — 
$409,864,898.  Of  this  amount,  45  per  cent, 
came  from  the  general  property  tax  on 
real  estate  and  personal  property.  Of  the 
other  55  per  cent.,  the  largest  item,  $94,- 
807,880,  was  contributed  by  special  prop- 
erty, $13,387,239  came  from  other  special 
taxes,  $90,927,416  was  raised  from  business 
taxes  (not  including  the  liquor  traffic), 
$22,439,941  from  the  liquor  traffic,  $25,- 
830,320  from  license  taxes  other  than 
business,  and  $2,171,897  from  poll  taxes. 

"The  business  earnings  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  States  constituted  the 
next  largest  source  of  incpme.  These 
were  made  up  largely  of  fees,  charges,  and 
minor  sales  of  the  many  departmental ' 
offices  in  tho  State  governments.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  $62,531,781  from  this 
direction  became  available.  Interest  on 
current  deposits  and  on  the  various  State 
funds  reached  $25,394,714,  and  other 
avenues  of  income — special  assessments 
and  special  charges  for  outlays,  fines,  for- 
feits and  escheats,  subventions  and  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government,  donations, 
pension  assessments,  highway  privileges, 
rents  and  earnings  of  public-service  enter- 
prises—yielded a  total  of  $25,133,340. 

"In  the  forty-eight  States  the  per  capita 
receipts  from  property  taxes  were  $2.73; 
from  other  taxes,  $1.30;  from  earnings  of 
the  general  departments,  61  cents,  and 
from  all  other  sources  combined,  50  cents. 
The  highest  per  capita  property  taxes, 
$8.06,  are  shown  for  Nevada,  and  the 
lowest,  71  cents,  for  Delaware. 

"Tho  expenditures  during  the  year  for 
governmental  costs,  which  aggregated 
$517,503,220,  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  for  expenses  of  general  depart- 
ments, $426,329,432;  for  outlays,  867,910,- 
847;  for  interest.,  $21,153,061:  for  expenses 
of  public  service  enterprises  (railroads, 
toll  bridges,  _  ferries,  canals,  docks  and 
wharves,  maintained  by  thirteen  States 
only),  $2,109,880.  Expenses  of  general 
departments  comprised  payments  for  edu- 
cation (schools  and  libraries), $161,292,951 : 

for     charities,    hospitals,    and     corrections. 

{103,433,762;   for    "general   government" 
(legislative.exeouth  e,andjudioialbranohes), 


$45,414,183;  for  protection  to  person  and 
property  (Police  and  Fire  departments, 
militia  and  armories,  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions, professional  occupations,  labor, 
liquor  traffic,  sale  of  certain  commodities, 
and  weights  and  measures),  $30,297,595; 
for  highways,  $33,630,777;  for  general  and 
miscellaneous  items,  including  pensions  and 
gratuities,  $20,912,903;  for  development 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
$18,988,976;  for  conservation  of  health  and 
sanitation,  $11,256,898,  and  for  educational  . 
and  general  recreation,  parks  and  reserva- 
tions, and  monuments,  $1,091,387. 

"The  average  per  capita  expenditures 
for  all  governmental  costs,  including  in- 
terest and  outlays,  in  the  forty -eight  State- 
were  $5.08.  The  highest  figure  shown  for 
any  one  State,  $11.24,  is  that  for  Arizona, 
and  the  lowest,  $2.05,  for  North  Carolina. 
The  average  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
governmental  costs,  including  interest,  but 
excluding  outlays,  were  $4.42.  The  high- 
est figure  appearing  under  this  head  for  any 
State  is  that  for  Nevada,  $10.69,  and  the 
lowest  is  shown  for  South  Carolina,  $1.86. 

"Compared  with  the  relatively  extrava- 
gant municipal  governments,  the  State 
governments  made  light  financial  demands 
on  their  inhabitants.  For  the  219  cities 
of  more  than  30,000  population,  the  average 
per  capita  expenditures  for  all  govern- 
ment costs,  including  interest  and  out- 
lays, during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  amounted 
to  $33.31,  against  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  States  of  $5.08. 

"In  all  except  five  of  the  States  the 
revenue  receipts  exceeded  the  payments  for 
current  governmental  expenses  and  in- 
terest, and  in  twenty-eight  the  revenues 
exceeded  the  total  expenditures  for  govern- 
mental costs,  including  interest  and  out- 
lays. These  twenty-eight  States  were  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut , 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 
The  greatest  excess,  $3,990,148,  was  shown 
in  Texas.  Other  States  in  which  the  excess 
was  more  than  $1,000,000  were  Connecti- 
cut, with  $3,700,578;  Minnesota,  $2,592,- 
073;  Oklahoma,  $2,110,977;  Montana. 
$2,106,953;  New  Jersey,  $2,033,524;  Penn- 
sylvania, $1,884,676;  and  Indiana,  $1,535.- 
344.  The  greatest  per  capita  excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenues,  $1.33,  appear 
for  Maryland;  the  next  highest,  $1.12,  for 
New  York,  and  the  third  highest,  66  cents, 
for  Vermont. 

"The  4otal  outlays  for  permanent  im- 
provements aggregated  $67,936,105.  Of 
this  amount  $19,850,269,  or  about  30  per 
cent.,  was  spent  for  the  construction  of 
new  roads  and  the  permanent  improve- 
ment, such  as  macadamizing  and  paving, 
of  existing  ones,  in  addition.  S15.599.02!) 
was  apportioned  by  the  States  to  their 
counties,  municipalities,  and  other  minor 
civil  divisions  for  use  in  the  construction, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  roads; 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  sum  was 
employed  in  construction  and  permanent 
improvement. 

"The  greatest  outlays  for  roads  by 
individual  .States  were  reported  for  \'e\\ 
York,  $5,374,470;  Washington,  $3,419,049. 
and  Pennsylvania,  $2,110,309.  The  great- 
est per  capita  expenditure  for  construction 
and  permanent  improvement  of  roads,  how- 
ever, SI. 91.  was  made  by  Utah.  Only 
nineteen  States  expended  money  directly  on 
the  construction  and  improvement  <>i'  roads 
during  the  fiscal  year,  but  a  number  of  the 
other  States  apportioned  Bums  to  oounti 
municipalities,  etc,  which  were  spent  in 
the  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads.     Fourteen  States,  however,  reported 
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by  R.  J.  Keynoida 

Tobacco  Co. 


Get  your  slice  of 
thorobred-smoke-sport ! 


Buy  Prince  Albert  in  toppy 
red  bags,  tidy  red  tins; 
handsome  half  pound  and 
pound  tin  humidors — and 
—  that  clever,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass  humi- 
dorwith  sponge-moistener 
top  that  keeps  the  tobacco 
in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N=  C, 


Pull  the  monkey  wrench  out  of 
your  smoke-gears  with  a  tidy  red  tin 
of  Prince  Albert — tfW-7-get-down-pat 
the  hang  and  the  happiness  of  making 
every  puff  bring  you  smokejoy, 
Sundays  and  holidays  included ! 

Prince  Albert  will  give  you  a  heftier 
satisfaction-handout  than  your  keen- 
est hankering  ever  demanded;  yes  sir, 
it  will  biff-in  that  quality  flavor  and 
fragrance  as  fast  as  you  can  fire  up, 
without  a  chance  of  tiring-your 
taste  or  fussing-your-tongue !  Qual- 
ity tobacco,  and  our  exclusive  pat- 


ented process  (which  cuts  out  bite 
and  parch),  certainly  does  take  care 
of  all  that! 

Elect  yourself  into  the  Prince 
Albert-eers — the  biggest  smoke-fra- 
ternity on  earth — then,  you'll  be  fit- 
as-a-fiddle  to  hand  out  smokesmiles 
whether  the  sun's  up  or  down ! 

For,  with  P.  A.  for  steady  company 
you're  equipped  to  get  so  much  fun 
you'll  wish  these  early  fall  days  were 
two  hours  longer  instead  of  one!  You 
just  hate  yourself  for  having  to 
lay 'to  while  you're  asleep! 
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The  name  is  always 
in  the  glove. 


.\ 


"In  the  Service!" 
Among  the  military,  as 
with  glove  wearers 
generally,  FOWNES 
is  reputedly  the  stand- 
ard of  glove  quality 
and  value.  Leather,  fur, 
silk  or  fabric. 

At  the  Principal  Shops. 

American  Art  and 

•kill  has  produced 

FILOSETTE 

surpassing  any  fab- 
ric glove  imported 
_B ^_       before  the  war.  ,J~hxf 

FqwneS 


Jhe.  NEE-DESK 


THE  NEE-DESK  is  a  portable  writing  desk  for 
use  everywhere  that  a  stationary  desk  is  not 
available.  It  is  instantly  fastened  to  the  leg  just 
above  the  knee  by  a  snug  elastic  in  a  convenient 
position  whether  the  user  is  seated  or  standing. 
Smooth  surface.  Light  and  small  to  fit  kit.  Equipped 
with  candle  holder  to  light  DESK  at  night. 

SEND  ONE  TO  YOUR  SOLDIER  AND 

YOU    WILL     GET  MORE    LETTERS 

Don't  wait  until  he  leaves.      He  can't  get  one  "Over  There" 

Size,  7x11  inches        d»  -I     Q(J        Weight,  8  ounces 

At  your  dealers  <J>1.<£0        Dealers  wanted 

AMERICAN    SALES    BOOK    COMPANY,    Limited 

703  Railroad  Avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

I  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.  J.  IUtz  Esenweln,  Tor  Tears  Editor  of  Lipplncott's. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  HOME  COUKESl'ONDENCK  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Eeeoweln    DepU  71  Springfield,  9Iass« 


Quality  Fir stt 

Boston  Garter 


Id/jo  Si&i?  O/ 
SfQooaSBop 

You  may  have  confidence  in 
the  goods  of  a  men's  wear 
shop  that  recommends  the 
Boston  Garter. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  policy  of  the 
dealer  is  to  give  the  customer  full  value 
for  his  money. 

The  Boston  Garter  is  first  in  quality 
and  first  in  service.      Ask  for  it. 

35 


cents  and  upward  in  leading 
store*   from    coast   to    coast 


GEORGE  FROST  CO..  Maker,.  BOSTON 


neither  outlays  nor  apportionments  for  this 
purpose. 

"The  net  indebtedness  (funded  and 
floating  debt,  less  assets  of  general  sinking 
funds)  for  the  forty-eight  States  aggregated 
$501,943,386,  or  $4.93  per  capita.  The 
net  indebtedness  of  New  York  alone, 
$188,322,514,  represented  38  per  cent,  of 
the  total  and  was  far  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  State.  Eleven  States  had  a  per 
capita  net  debt  of  less  than  $1,  that  for  New 
Jersey  being  only  four  cents  and  that  for 
Pennsylvania  only  six  cents. 

"The  net  increase  in  indebtedness  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  all  the  States  combined 
was  $22,799,005.  Fifteen  States  increased 
their  net  debt  during  the  year,  twenty-one 
decreased  it,  and  in  the  remaining  twelve 
there  was  no  change.  The  greatest  in- 
crease, $19,709,436,  was  reported  for  New 
York.  Only  two  other  States  increased 
their  net  debt  by  more  than  $1,000,000 
each."  • 

OUR  PROBABLE  INCOME  AND  OTHER 
TAXES  NEXT  YEAR 

On  September  2  the  final,  touches  were 
given  in  Washington  to  the  new  $8,000,- 
000,000  revenue  bill,  and  on  September  3  it 
was  reported  to  the  Hou se.  It  was  believed 
that  discussion  of  it  would  be  in  progress 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  The  bill  contains 
190  printed  pages  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
ever  introduced  in  Congress  except  for 
some  tariff  bills.  Only  one  item  was  left 
for  final  determination.  This  related  to 
the  differential  on  the  tax  on  undistributed 
dividends.  The  provision  calls  for  a  tax 
of  18  per  cent,  on  corporation  income,  but  * 
that  is  to  be  reduced  to  12  per  cent,  when 
the  income  is  distributed  in  the  form  of 
dividends  or  interest  on  bonds  or  other 
instruments  of  debt.  The  final"  estimate  of 
the  revenue  to  be  yielded  under  the  new 
bill,  as  given  in  a  special  dispatch  from 
Washington  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  was  $8,012,792,000  as  against 
something  over  $3,000,000,000  last  year. 
The  largest  source  of  estimated  revenue  was 
from  tares  on  excess  profits,  including  war- 
profits— $3,100,000,000— and  the  next  was 
from  taxes  on  incomes — $1,482,186,000 
from  individuals  and  $828,000,000  from 
corporations.  The  increase  in  the  taxes 
on  the  specified  incomes  of  married  persons 
without  dependents  was  given  by  the  same 
correspondent  in  the  following  table: 


Tax  Under 

Incomes 

Tax  Under 

ncomes 

^xistinj  Proposed 

Existing 

Proposed 

Law 

Law 

Law 

Law 

$2,500 

S10 

830 

820,000 

81,180 

$2,895 

3,000 

20 

60 

25,000 

1,730 

4,240 

3,500 

30 

90 

30,000 

2,380 

5,595 

4,000 

40 

120 

35,000 

2,980 

7,195 

4,500 

60 

150 

40,000 

3,580 

8,795 

5,000 

80 

180 

45,000 

4,380 

10,645 

5,500 

105 

220 

50,000 

5,180 

12,495 

6,000 

130 

260 

55,000 

5,980 

14,695 

6500 

155 

330 

60,000 

6,780 

16,895 

7,000 

180 

400 

70,000 

8,880 

21,895 

7,500 

205 

470 

80,000 

10,980 

27,295 

8,000 

235 

545 

100,000 

16,180 

39.095 

8,500 

265 

620 

150,000 

31,680 

70,095 

9,000 

295 

695 

200,000  . 

49,180 

101,095 

9,500 

325 

770 

300,000 

92,680 

165,095 

10,000 

355 

845 

•    500,000 

192,680 

207, 095 

12,500 

530 

1,320 

1,000,000 

475,180 

647,095 

15,000 

730 

1,795 

5,000,000 

3,140,180 

3,527,095 

The  correspondent  explains  that  t lie 
exemptions  under  the  new  bill  are  the  same 
as  under  the  old — $1,000  for  single  persons 
and  $2,000  for  married  persons,  with  $200 
additional  allowed  for  each  dependent  child 
under  18  years  of  ago.  An  exemption  of 
$200  for  oach  dependent  incapable  of  self- 
support  because  of  mental  or  physical 
disability  also  is  allowed.  He  says  the 
estimated  yield  from  sources  other  than 
incomes  and  excess-  and  war-profits  in- 
cludes the  following: 

"Transportation  Freight,  $75,000,000; 
exprt     .  120,000,000:  passenger-fares,  $60,- 

000,000;  seats  and   berths,  $5,000,000;  oil 
by  pipe-lines,  $4,550,000. 


"Telegraph  and  telephone  messages, 
$15,000,000;  insurance,  $12,000,000;  ad- 
missions (theaters,  circuses,  etc.),  $100,- 
000,000;  club  dues,  $9,000,000. 

"Excise Taxes. — Automobiles,  etc., $123,- 
750,000;  jewelry,  sporting  goods,  etc., 
$80,000,000;  other  taxes  on  luxuries  at 
10  per  cent.,  $88,760,000;  other  taxes  on 
luxuries  (apparel,  etc.,  above  certain  pre- 
scribed prices),  at  20  per  cent.,  $181,095,- 
000. 

"Gasoline,  $40,000,000;  yachts  and  plea- 
sure boats,  $1,000,000. 

"Beverages  (liquors  and  soft  drinks), 
$1,137,600,000;  stamp  taxes,  $32,000,000; 
tobacco  cigars,  $61,364,000;  cigarets, 
$165,240,000;  tobacco,  $104,000,000;  snuff, 
$9,100,000;  papers  and  tubes,  $1,500,000. 

"Special  Taxes.— Capital  stock  $70,000,- 
000;  brokers,  $1,765,000;  theaters,  etc., 
$2,143,000;  mail-order  sales,  $5,000,000; 
bowling-alleys,  billiard-  and  pool-tables 
$2,200,000;  *  shooting-galleries,  $400,000; 
riding  academies,  $50,00.0;  business-license 
tax,  $10,000,000;  manufacturers  of  tobacco 
$69,000;  manufacturers  of  cigars,  $850,000; 
manufacturers  of  cigarets,  $240,000;  us;- 
of  automobiles  and  motor-cycles,  $72,920,- 
000." 

The  Committee  in  its  report  explains 
that  it  de'eided  upon  raising  $8,000,000,000 
by  taxation  because  it  had  accepted  as  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  the  recommendation' of 
Secretary  McAdoo,  that  one-third  of  the 
Government's  estimated  expenditures  'of 
$24,000,000,000  this  year  be  obtained  from 
this  source  and  the  remaining  two-thirds 
from  bonds.  The  committee  further 
adopted  the  policy  that  so  far  as  practicable 
the  $8,000,000,000  should  be  raised  from 
taxes  on  incomes,  excess-  and  war-profit s, 
and  luxuries  and  semiluxuries.  The  com- 
mittee "endeavored  to  distribute  equably 
the  new  tax  burden  and  to.  levy  the  taxes 
in  such  a  way  that  the  burden  should  be 
met  by  those  most  able  to  pay."  It  en- 
deavored also  "to  wipe  out  all  inequalities 
in  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  and 
recommends  the  repeal  of  the  major  portion 
of  the  revenue  acts  of  1916  and  1917  in 
order  that  the  existing  internal  revenue 
laws,  so  far  as  deemed  practicable,  will  be  in 
one  act  and,  therefore,  more  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  taxpayer." 

The  bill  levies  on  all  citizens  or  residents 
of  the  United  States  a  normal  tax  of  12  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  income  in  exci 
of  exemptions,  except  that  on  the  first 
$4,000  of  the  taxable  amount  the  rate  shall 
be  6  per  cent.  The  measure  also  increase  \ 
the  surtaxes  all  along  the  line.  The  ad- 
vances by  grades  compared  with  the  per- 
centage under  existing  law  are:  §5,000  to 
$7,500  incomes,  increased  from  1  to  2  pe:- 
cent.;  $7,500  to  $10,000,  from  2  to  3  per 
cent,;  $10,000  to  $12,500,  from  3  to  7  per 
cent.;  $12,500  to  $15,000,  from  4  to  7 
per  cent.;  $15,000  to  $20,000,  from  5  to  10 
per  cent.;  $20,000  to  $30,000,  from  8  to  15 
per  cent.;  $30,000  to  $40,000  from  8  to  20 
per  cent.;  $40,000  to  $50,000,  from  12  to  25 
per  cent.;  $50,000  to  $60,000,  from  12  to  32 
per  cent.;  $60,000  to  $70,000  from  17  to 
per  cent!;  $70,000  to  SS0.000  from  17  to  42 
per  cent,;  $S0,000  to  $90,000.  from  22  to  40 
per  cent. ;  $90,000  to  8100,000.  from  22  to  26 
percent,;  $100,000  to  $150,000.  from  27  to 
50  per  cent.;  $150,000  to  $200,000,  from  31 
lo  50  per  cent.;  $200,000  to  M'.'O.OOO,  from 
37  to  52  per  cent.;  $250,000  to  $300,0 
from  42  to  .').')  per  cent.  The  rate  contin- 
ues to  increase,  but  on  incomes  of  o\  < 
$5,000,000  the  increase  is  only  from  63  per 
cent,  under  the  present  bill  to  (>.">  per 
cent.  Other  interesting  points  in  the  pn 
posed  new  law  are  brought  out  by  the  same 
correspondent: 

"While  under  existing  law  onh   pera 

Of   lawful   Bge    have   to    make   returns,    tli- 
new    hill  requires  persons  under  the  lawful 
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Dining-room  finished 
with  economical,  labor, 
saving  Cornell- Wood- 
Board. 


Conserve  Labor, 
Transportation  and  Fuel 


Easy  to  Put  Up — 
Lasts  a  Lifetime 


r 


by  using 


CornerfVXfoodBoard 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs  Alterations  or  New  Work 


America's  "win  the  war"  program  calls 
for  careful  conservation  of  labor,  transpor- 
tation and  fuel. 

Manufactured  in  a  plant  over  90%  of 
whose  power  requirement  is  supplied  by 
its  huge  water  power  development,  its  light 
weight  conserves  transportation  to  the  ut- 
most and  requires  an  exceptionally  small 
amount  of  labor  for  erection,  compared  to 
other  Wall,  Ceiling  and  Partition  finishes 
it  displaces. 


Home-owners  and  store- keepers,  prepare 
your  basements  and  storage  houses  now,  to 
keep  safe  and  secure  the  winter's  food  supply. 
Farmers,  see  to  it  that  your  granaries,  cellars 
and  dairy  buildings  are  sound  and  weather- 
proof. You  can  make  these  repairs  or  altera- 
tions yourself  with  Cornell- Wood-Board  and 
release  expert  labor  for  government  work. 

Cornell- Wood-Board  will  not  warp,  crack, 
chip  or  buckle;  nails  right  over  the  old 
walls  or  direct  to  the  framework,  and  resists 
cold,  heat  and  moisture. 


Write  for  Cornell  Blue  Book,  sent  on  request 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Co. 

C  O.  Frisbie,  President 

"Mill  at  Cornell,  Wis. 
Operated  by  Water  Power 

173-175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


A  war-time  kitchen 
economically  "done 
over"  with  Cornell- 
Wood-Board. 


Cornell -Wood- Board, 
the  war-time  conserva- 
tion material  for  walla 
and  ceilings,  trans- 
formed an  idle  attic  into 
this  cozy  bedroom. 


This  attractive   living-room   quickly,   durably 
finished  with  Cornell- Wood- Board. 


Weather  -  proof    Cornell  -  Wood  -  Board 
used  to  finish  the  interior  of  this  store. 


was 
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BUY 


DIAMONDS 


DIRECT 


FROM   JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  42  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons  of  Boston  has  bsen  one  of  the  leadingdiamond 
importing  concJrns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
— which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $95.00 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded  un- 
less entirely  satisfied.  <£QC? 
Our  price  direct  to  you   V*'*' 


Ladies'  Diamond  Ring 
$285. 00 

This  ring  is  made  of  all  plati- 
num, richly  carved  and  pierced 
in  the  nevy  lace-work  effect. 
Set  with  perfectly  cut,  blue- 
white  diamond. 


M  carat,  $65.00 

This  M  carat,  genuine  dia- 
mond of  great  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  14k.  solid  gold 
men's  settings.  Money  re- 
funded unless  entirely  <tcc 
satisfied.    Our  price.,    *P*'*' 


A  few  weights 

and  prices 

of  other  diamond  rings — 

yi  carat    .    , 

$  19.00 

yi  carat    . 

32.00 

K  carat    .    , 

43.00 

1  lA  carats 

.      139.00 

2  carats    . 

,      189.00 

3  carats    . 

.     512.00 

Money    ref 

unded  if 

not  entirely 

satisfied 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston. 


If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 

Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  «9- 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG  ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 


This  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Tells  how  to  judge, 
select  and  buy  diamonds. 
Tells  how  they  mine,  cut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 
book  shows  weights,  sizes 
and  prices  ($10  to  110,000). 


A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address . 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


"THE   VICTORIES  OF  XEOVAH  (CHRIST)"  In  this 
War  of  the  Nations:  true  revelations  in  the 

OFFICIAL  THEOMONIST  RECORD 

a  quarterly  magazine  of  scriptural  spiritualism,   illustrated 
with  spirit  pictures,  etc.     Copy,  30  cents;  $1.00  a  year. 

UNIVERSAL  THEOMONIST  ASS'N,  1702  Oregon  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


age  and  having  a  net  income  of  SI  ,000  or 
over,  if  single,  or  if  married  and  not  liv- 
ing with  husband  or  wife,  and  all  married 
persons  living  with  husband  or  wife  having 
a  net  income  of  $2,000  or  over  to  make 
returns. 

"Partnerships  are  not  liable  to  income 
tax,  but  each  partner  will  pay  his  income 
tax  upon  his  share  of  the  partnership 
profits,  whether  distributed  or  not. 

"Increases  were  made  in  the  estate 
tax,  which  will  range  from  3  per  cent, 
to  40  per  cent.  The  increases  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  bill  follow:  Not 
exceeding  $50,000  from  2  to  3  per  cent.; 
$50,000  to  $150,000,  4  to  6;  $150,000  to 
$250,000,  6  to  9;  $250,000  to  $450,000,  9 
to  12;  $450,000  to  $1,000,000,  10  to  15; 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  12  to  18;  $2,000,- 
000  to  $3,000,000,  14, to  21;  $3,000,000  to 
$4,000,000,  16  to  24;  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
000,  18  to  27;  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  20 
to  30;  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  22  to  35, 
and  exceeding  $10,000,000,  25  to  40. 

"The  transportation  and  insurance  taxes 
alreadj7  made  public  include  a  new  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  paid  to  any 
telegraph  or  telephone  company  for  any 
special  leased  wire  or  talking  circuit,  but 
do  not  apply  to  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  news  through  the  public  press  or  in 
the  conduct  by  a  common  carrier  or  tele- 
graph or  telephone  company  of  its  business 
as  such. 

"The  tobacco  rates  are  fixt  at  approx- 
imately the  highest  revenue  producing 
rates  that  can  safely  be  levied  without 
greatly  reduced  consumption  of  tobacco 
and  consequent  reduction  in  revenue." 

The  dispatches  from  Washington  de- 
scribed the  bill  as  "the  largest  revenue- 
producing  measure  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  The  payment  of  $8,000,000,000 
in  war-taxes,  in  addition  to  the  loans  that 
the  Government  will  be  obliged  to  raise  by 
popular  subscription,  meant,  as  the  New 
York  World  remarked,  "a  war-tax  of  $80 
on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  or  approximately  $400  for 
every  family." 

The  American  people  are  now  called  upon 
to  pay  in  taxes  twice  as  much  as  they  have 
ever  paid  before.  It  becomes  necessary  for 
them  "to  begin  at  once  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  economic  conditions  that  $8,000,000,- 
000  in  taxes  will  impose.  That  they  will 
do  this  The  World  has  no  reason  whatever 
for  doubting.  While  they  may  have  to 
scrape,  pinch,  and  change  their  standards 
of  living,  "  they  are  not  going  to  quibble  or 
quarrel  with  their  Government  about 
$8,000,000,000  at  this  stage  of  the  war." 
In  fact,  "they  are  going  to  furnish  the 
money."  These  are  Victory  taxes  to  sus- 
tain a  Victory  army,  "and  these  taxes  are 
to  be  paid  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
American  troops  are  fighting  in  France." 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  B.."  Wheeling,  W.  Va .— "  (1)  I  see  both 
civilization  and  civilisation  used  in  standard  books 
and  magazines;  which  is  the  preferred  form? 
(2)  A  local  newspaper  used  this  expression:  In 
order  that  the  representatives  shall  be  given  to 
understand  that  they  must  do  the  people's 
bidding.'  Would  not  'made  to  understand'  or 
'understand'  improve  the  sentence?  Is  not 
'given'  improperly  used?  (  )  I  often  see  suspi- 
cioned  in  the  newspapers.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  use  of  this  word?  " 

(1)  Both  are  correct.  Civilization  is  the  pre- 
ferred form,  however.  (2)  "Given  to  under- 
stand" is  a  usual  form.  "Understand"  alone 
would  hardly  convey  the  same  meaning.  (3) 
The  New  Standard  Dictionary  gives  "to 
suspicion"  as  a  colloquial  or  obsolete  transitive 
verb.     Its  use  should,  therefore,  be  avoided. 

"F.  R.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo. — "Kindly  advise 
me  which  sentence  is  grammatically  correct : 
'To-day  we  owe  France,  not  only  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, but  also  an  immense  debt  of  admiration 
and  honor';  'To-day  we  owe  France,  not  only  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  but  an  immense  debt  of  ad- 
miration and  honor.'" 

Both  are  grammatically  correct.  Goold  Brown 
in  his  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars"  states; 
"To  'not  only,'  or  'not  merely,'  corresponds  to 
'but,'  'but  also,'  or  'but  even';  as,  'In  heroic 
times,  smuggling  and  piracy  were  deemed  not 
only  not  infamous,  but  (even)  absolutely  hon- 
orable.'— Maunder' s  Gram.,  p.  15.  'These  are 
questions  not  of  prudence  merely,  but  of  morals 
also.' — Dymond's  Essay,  p.  82." 

"W.  E.  W„"  Sanatorium,  N.  C— "Please  tell 
me  if  electrical  storms  in  any  way,  under  any 
circumstances,  affect  fresh  milk.  There  is  an  old 
belief  that  thunder  sours  sweet  milk." 

Electrical  storms  in  themselves  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  souring  of  milk.  The 
reason  milk  sours  is  that  the  bacteria  that  pro- 
duce putrefactive  action  breed  and  become 
numerous  in  it,  changing  the  chemical  con- 
stituents in  such  a  way  that  they  become  sour 
to  the  taste.  This  bacterial  activity  takes  place 
more  readily  in  a  warm  temperature  than  in  a 
cold  one,  and  as  thunder-storms  take  place 
almost  invariably  during  hot  weather  it  would 
appear  that  they  have  something  to  do  with  the 
souring  of  the  milk,  which  in  reality  is  merely 
due  to  heat. 

"C.  L.  H.,"  Norfolk,  Va.— "When,  for  con- 
venience in  making  records,  the  names  of  points 
are  segregated  into  numbered  groups,  and  refer- 
ence is  made  to  two  or  more  groups,  should  they 
be  referred  to  as,  for  example,  'Group  X umbers  \ 
and  2,'  or  'Groups  Numbers  1  and  2."  or  'Groups 
Number  1  and  2'?" 

"Groups  Numbers  1  and"  and  "Groups 
Number  1  and  (Number  understood)  2"  arv 
identical  in  meaning,  and  refer  to  the  two  groups 
as  separate  units.  "Group  numbers  1  and  2" 
might  refer  to  a  single  larger  group  formed  by 
Group  Number  1  and  Group  Number  2  together. 


RESORTS 


™eGlen 
Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  Y.  On  Seneca  Lake 

WM.  E.  LBFFINQWELL,  l-rra. 

A  MINERAL  SPRINGS  HEALTH 
RESORT  AND  HOTEL 
The  only  place  in  try  «  here 

the    Nauhelm    Baths,  for  Heart  and 
Circulatory  Di  ire  given  with 

a  Natural  Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure" 
for  Heart  Disorders 

The  treatments,  under  the  direction  of 
physicians,  are  particularly  adapted  to 
He. nt  Disease,  Circulatory.  Kidney, 
Nutritional  an  l  Nei  .  oui  i  tltordi  i  . 
Rheumatism,  Goul  and  Obesity, 
All  sports  and  recreation*.  FINEGOM- 1 

Sritii  /or  llluMtrattd  HookUU 


STANDARD     DII    IIONARY     supei 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


CLASSIFIED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  WEA- 
THER with  our  new  1919  carburetors.  Many 
extra  miles  per  gallon.  Use  cheapest  gasoline 
or  half  kerosene.  Increased  power.  Styles 
for  any  motor.  Very  slow  on  high.  Attach  it 
yourself.  Big  profits  to  agents.  Money  back 
guarantee.  30days'  trial.  Air-Friction  Car- 
buretor Co.,  166  Madison,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

NO  ICE  THIS  YEAR.— I  control  a  device 
that  will  put  ice  in  every  home  where  there 
ricity  for  a  couple  of  cents  a  day.  $100 
secures  agency  option  and  demonstratoi  free. 
No  obligation.  Fred  W.  Wolf,  Desk  9. 
321  N.  Wells  St..  Chicago. 

•MODERN"  DUPLICATOR —A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  Jlup.  60  to  76  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  :(5, 000  firms  use  it.  80  Days  Trial. 
i  [one.  Booklet  Free,  J.  G.  Durltin 
;v  Kc  <  vi  l  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SALESMEN   WANTED 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 
now  making  exclusive  territory  contracts 
foi  the  Male  of  Visual  Instrui  tion  i  guipmenl 
to  schools  and  llhrarie  Bin  money  to  high 
class  educated  men.  .References  and  cash 
deposit  required.  Underwood  &  Underwood, 
Dept.  C.  417  8th  Ave.,  New  Yorlc. 


CLASSIFIED 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 
buyers,  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and  $1,000,000  in  prizes  of- 
fered. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  four  Guide  books  free. 
Patents  advertised  free.  Victor  J.  Evans 
&  Co.,  769  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILLIONS  SPENT  ANNUALLY  FOB 
IDEAS!  Hundreds  now  wanted!  Patent 
yours  and  pro  t!  Write  today  lor  tree  books 
tell  how  to  protect  yourself,  how  to  Invent, 
Ideas  wanted,  how  we  help  voll  sell,  etl 
Talent  Dept..  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES, 

Inc..  Washington,  D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
KNT  I'Ki  HICi  l  ion.  siKn  and  witness 
form  "Evidence  oi  Conception."   rhls  form, 

book  and  sitRKest  ons  sent  tree.     In 
Allwine,  2ii  Ouray  Bhlg.,  Washington.  D.C. 

YOUR  IDE\  WANTED.   PATENT  YOUR 
INVEN  I  ION.    Ill  help  you  market  it     Send 
for  i  free   hooks,   list  of  patent    buyers,  hun- 
of    ideas    wanted,    eti  free. 

T.i.nts  advertised  tree.  RICH\KD  B. 
OWEN,  Talent  lawyer,  45  Owen  Bid  a., 
Washington.  D.  ('..  or  2378V  Woolworth 
Hldn..  Ncv  York. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  Uuir  bsmtJU. 


The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  characters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  K.  F>erkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  camera 
snapshots  by  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  Sancha,  and  water-color  .frontispiece 
by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  12mo,  cloth, 
21.20. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LEARN  SPANISH 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

It  will  'unit.-  things  easier  for  you  in  *  hundred 
ways  and  will  put  many  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
Remember  that  now  avenues  of  trade  arecpeninf  up 
every  day  with  the  Latin -American  republics. -and 
lbs  man  w  ho  can  speak  Spanish  will  be  at  a  pre- 
mium. You  can  soon  become  fluent — s  little 
spare  time  daily  makes  you  so —  The  Rosenthal 
Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Llngnlstry 
will  teaeh  \  u  Id  >i»f»k.  reai.  and  write  Spanish 
readily  if  you  will  deiote  Ifn  minutes  of  your  lei- 
•  are  time  each  day  t»i  thin  wonderful  system  which 
teaches  you  In  the  way  a  child  learns  Is 
sprnk.  by  nature's  method  Write  now  for  free 
Koklrt.  "Revolution  iu  the  Study  and  Tearhinf 
of  Foreign  languages. ' 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    New  Tor* 
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THEIR  BROTHERS  SAVED  SIBERIA  FOR  THE  ALLIES. 


THESE  CZECHO-SLOVAKS  ARE  BEING  RECRUITED  IN  AMERICA. 


RED   RUSSIA   AS   OUR   FOE 


BECAUSE  GERMANY  must  be  driven  from  Russia 
as  well  as  from  Belgium  and  France,  and  because  we 
are,  in  the  words  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "fighting  for 
justice  and  order  as  well  as  against  Prussian  barbarism  and 
outlawry,"  we  can  no  longer  consider  the  Bolshevik  kings  of 
the  shreds  and  patches  of  what  was  once  the  Russian  Empire 
as  anything  but  our  open  foes.  Nor  can  we  delay  active  steps 
against  them,  say  our  editors,  if  we  would  keep  Germany  from 
getting  supplies  and  recruits  from  the  east  to  strengthen  her  in 
the  west.  We  may,  The  Eagle  continues,  be  loath  to  declare 
war  against  the  Soviet  r6gime,  "but  we  are  at  war  with  it." 
Allied  forces,  we  are  reminded,  are  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Siberia  and  in  Archangel  province.  The  murder  of  Captain 
Cromie,  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Russia,  brought  from  London 
a  declaration  of  outlawry  against  the  Bolshevik  leaders  which 
is  applauded  by  a  large  number  of  our  editors.  Now,  declares 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  we  must  consider  the  Bolsheviki 
"the  common  enemies  of  mankind."  Their  leaders,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  only  be 
treated  as  outlaws,  who,  when  they  are  driven  to  flight  from 
Russia,  must  find  the  whole  world  barred  against  them.  For 
such  men,  agrees  the  Newark  News,  "there  should  be  no  refuge 
and  asylum."  When  they  fall  from  power  they  should  be  made 
to  face  the  consequences  "of  what  they  have  done  to  destroy 
and  dishonor  their  country."  And  in  the  meanwhile,  adds  The 
News,  "real  Russia — not  the  Russia  ruled  by  returning  exiles 
from  Switzerland  and  the  Bronx — has  a  new  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  Entente  peoples."  The  time 
has  come,  declares  the  Boston  Transcript,  for  the  most  energetic 
action  "for  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Russia,"  against  these 
"rascals"  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  We  must  stand  against 
the  Bolshevik  Government,  our  editors  declare,  both  because  of 
what  they  have  done  or  intend  to  do  for  Germany,  and  because 


of  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  Russia.  They  have, 
in  the  words  of  one  editor,  reduced  their  country  to  a  state  of 
"cannibalism  within  and  slavery  to  a  foreign  Power  without." 
Russia  under  Lenine  and  Trotzky  has,  in  the  words  of  another, 
been  "resolved  into  a  primitive  community  where  wild  beasts 
struggle  for  survival."  The  New  York  Tribune  sees  "every- 
thing that  is  brutal,  oppressive,  and  murderous  in  the  nature  of 
men  reverting  from  civilization  to  animalism,"  represented  in  the 
"moribund,  panic-stricken"  Government  of  these  "embittered 
paranoiac  adventurers,"  who  are  "killing  innocent  men  and 
women  by  the  thousands  in  order  to  rivet  their  tyranny  on 
Russia  and  help  Germany  to  retain  her  Russian  spoils."  The 
New  York  World  considers  its  old  description  of  Bolshevik- 
Russia  as  "the  Judas  of  the  nations"  to  have  been  amply  and 
doubly  vindicated  by  recent  events.  Not  only,  it  says,  "did  the 
Bolsheviki  betray  the  free  nations  to  German  autocracy,  but 
they  have  now  betrayed  their  own  cause  and  their  own  prin- 
ciples." The  Moscow  Government,  concludes  the  New  York 
Sun,  after  summing  up  recent  Russian  history,  "shows  every 
determination  to  continue,  so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  hold  out. 
to  be  a  faithful  servitor  of  Berlin.  Its  rule  by  terror  and  murder, 
its  disregard  for  the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  world  seem  to 
increase  with  its  desperate  efforts  to  maintain  its  hold  upon  what 
remains  of  Russia." 

From  time  to  time  the  dispatches  from  Stockholm  and  other 
points  near  Russia  have  told  of  new  indignities  visited  upon 
Allied  citizens  and  envoys,  and  of  new  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  Bolshevik-German  con- 
spiracy." On  August  2,  it  may  be  remembered,  our  Vice-Consul 
at  Petrograd  was  informed  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  that 
a  "state  of  war"  existed  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
For  ten  days  previous  American  homes  had  been  entered, 
ransacked,  and  looted  by  the  Bolsheviki.      On  August  28  the 
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Bolshevik  newspaper  Pravda  announced  that  all  subjects  of  the 
Entente  states  resident  in  Russia  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  forty-five  were  being  interned.  "We  Have  Hostages" 
was  a  head-line  appearing  in  the  Pravda  about  that  time.  The 
news  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Lenine  and  of  the  killing 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  RUSSIA. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  World. 

of  other  members  of  the  Soviet  Government  brought  the  state- 
ment, according  to  news  advices  from  Germany  and  Holland, 
that  any  further  attempts  of  this  sort  would  be  followed  by  at- 
tempts upon  the  lives  of  members  of  Entente  governments  in 
their  own  country.  On  August  31  Bolshevik  troops  attacked 
the  British  Embassy  in  Petrograd,  killing  Captain  Cromie,  of  the 
Embassy  staff,  and  mutilating  his  body.  This  act  was  roundly 
denounced  by  the  British  Government,  which  issued  a  state- 
ment declaring*  that  in  default  of  satisfaction  from  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  its  members  might  expect  to  be  "treated  as 
outlaws  by  the  governments  of  all  civilized  nations,"  and  have 
"no  place  of  refuge  left  to  them."  At  the  time  of  the  Cromie 
murder  the  Bolsheviki  were  also  "making  arrests"  in  Moscow. 
Later  British  and  French  consuls  throughout  all  Russia  were 
arrested.  About  the  same  time  more  than  a  hundred  American 
consuls  and  official  and  unofficial  visitors  to  Russia  escaped 
through  fMnland  to  Stockholm  on  special  trains.  The  news 
dispatches  of  September  10  told  of  a  supplementary  treaty  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Bolsheviki  which  the  correspondents 
think  approximates  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  This 
treaty,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch,  involves  the 
payment  to  Germany  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  and  the 
undertaking  of  an  offensive  by  the  Bolsheviki  against  the  En- 
tente forces  in  the  north  in  return  for  a  guaranty  against  at- 
tacks  on  Russia  through  Finland  and  a  contingent  guaranty  of 
protection  for  Russian  coasting  and  fishing  fleets.  Germany. 
it  should  be  noted,  lias  already  received  the  first  instalment  of 
her  war-indemnity  from  the  Bolsheviki.  and  Germany,  writes 
Mr.  Frank  Bohn  in  the  New  York  Times,  will  get  every  ruble 
she  has  exacted.  She  will  get  it  or  "out  go  the  Bolsheviki 
id  in  will  come  some  one  who  will  pay  promptly." 
When  the  Entente  Powers  spoke  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
being  "traitorously  signed  by  the  Bolsheviki,"  the  words 
were  meant  literally,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  is  no 
secret,  we  are  told,  "that  ilie  United  States  Government  has 
been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  documents  which  show  tho 
sinister  relation  existing  between  Trot/.ky  and  Lenine  and  tho 
custodians   of  Germany's   corruption   fund."     The  New  York 


Times  prints  copies  of  letters  brought  to  this  country  by  a  Rus- 
sian army  officer  telling  of  money  transactions  between  Lenine, 
Trotzky,  and  representatives  of  German  banks. 

The  recent  isolation  of  Russia  under  the  Soviet  rule  has  made 
news  scarce  and  untrustworthy.  We  have  heard  of  assassina- 
tions of  Bolshevik  leaders  and  of  the  institution  of  a  reign  of 
terror  in  reprisal.  On  September  9  dispatches  told  of  the  killing 
of  546  so-called  social  revolutionaries.  A  Moscow  Bolshevik 
paper  printed  on  September  1  an  appeal  for  vengeance  which 
contained  this  sentence:  "For  the  blood  of  Lenine,  Uritzky, 
Zinovieff,  and  Volodarsky  let  there  be  floods  of  blood  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  more  blood,  as  much  as  possible."  Mr.  Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  de- 
clares that  we  can  not  comprehend  what  Russia's  present  reign 
of  terror  is  like.  It  is  more  horrible  than  a  battle,  he  tells  us. 
No  longer  is  it  a  question  of  what  the  Bolsheviki  mean  or  what 
they  stand  for;  thece  are  two  facts  worthy  of  notice  now,  he 
writes  from  Stockholm  after  escaping  from  Russia: 

"The  first  is  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  entirely  lost  popular 
support  and  are  keeping  themselves  in  power  only  by  the  bay- 
onets they  still  are  able  to  buy.  The  peasants  are  in  revolt 
everywhere 

"The  second  crucial  fact  is  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  instituted 
a  reign  of  terror  as  the  only  means  to  maintain  the  dictatorship, 
killing  without  trial  or  before  inquisitional  tribunals,  shedding 
innocent  blood  as  never  has  been  seen  before  since  the  days  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible 

"The  struggle  has  passed  the  stage  of  class- war.  Every 
man  is  at  every  other  man's  throat. 

"The  state  of  all  Russia  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
people  accustomed  to  civilization." 

James  Keeley,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  has 
been  investigating  conditions  in  Europe  for  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  He  told  a  New  York  Times  reporter  his 
impressions  of  "Darkest  Russia,"  saying  in  part: 

-the 
It 


"European  Russia,  this  coming  winter,  will — j-es,  must  be— 
world's  most  awful  graveyard.     Famine  isn't  a  possibility. 
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THE  "IMPUDENT  AUDACITY"  OF  THOSE  YANKS! 

— Bushnell  for  the  Central  Press  Variation. 

is  a  certainty,  to-day  an  actuality.  Pestilence  is  reaping  the 
first  crop  of  a  gigantic  harvest.  According  to  my  information. 
from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  must  die  before 
next  summer.  There  is  neither  work  nor  f '..  >d  to  support  the 
population,  and  to-day  the  working  people  aresMiiply  predestined 
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victims  of  hunger  and  disease.  Productive  labor  has  been 
annihilated,  and  no  nation  can  live  without  it. 

"All  financial  system  has  vanished.  Debts  have  been  re- 
pudiated, banks  abolished,  and  the  gold  reserve  of  the  nation 
largely  stolen.  The  printing-press  is  the  monetary  right  arm 
of  the  Bolshevik  Government. 

"Railroad  and  inland  water  travel  almost  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Fuel  is  the  crux  of  this  situation.  The  available  supply 
has  disappeared.  The  unburned  oil-fields  are  not  working, 
and  the  Bolshevik  mind,  conceiving  the  idea  that  the  plutocrats 
could  not  create  wealth  without  coal,  flooded  the  mines.  Ad- 
ministrative staffs  of  railroads  also  were  creatures  of  the  money 
devil,  so  they  were  dismissed.  As  a  result,  rolling  stock  and 
tracks  are  rapidly  going  to  pot.  Some  few  railroads  are  operat- 
ing, but  as  private  concerns  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  bandits. 

"Manufacturing  is  at  a  standstill,  nine-tenths  of  the  factories 
having  been  shut  down.  Many  are  heaps  of  ruins  because  they 
were  the  property  of  the  'criminal  bourgeois* 

"Only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  tillable  lands  of  European 
Russia  were  put  into  crops  this  year. 

"Commerce,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  1917,  does  not  exist. 
All  the  big  firms  have  suspended  because  of  the  lack  of  coal, 
the  impossibility  of  getting  raw  material,  and  because  their 
factories  have  been  destroyed.  Retail  dealers  have  vanished 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  stocks  were  confiscated,  and  they 
can  not  get  any  more.  Such  commerce  as  exists  is  in  the  hands 
of  acquisitive  soldiers  who  have  stolen  goods  and  army  trans- 
port-trucks. These  peripatetic  merchants  travel  the  land, 
buying  at  forced  sales  or  stealing  when  the  latter  seems  more 
desirable." 

Yet  even  these  writers,  it  may  be  noted,  predict  a  better 
future  ahead.  Mr.  Keeley  thinks  it  is  easy  to  see  where  Russia 
will  turn,  if  next  summer  the  survivors  look  to  the  east  and  see 
a  Siberia  under  Allied  control  comparatively  prosperous,  with- 
out famine  or  pestilence,  with  order  restored,  a  Siberia  "through 
which  an  Allied  army  has  marched  and  which  is  at  the  doors  of 
European  Russia."  The  New  York  World  declares  editorially 
that  since  "the  lowest  level  of  political  and  social  degradation 
has  been  touched,  the  end  of  Bolshevik  tyranny  is  not  far  off." 
It  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  Bolshevism  never 
had  a  chance  of  a  permanent  or  even  of  a  long  life  "because  it 
attempted  to  impose  upon  the  people  an  ideal  which,  enormously 
difficult  to  attain  in  any  country,  was  absolutely  impossible  of 
attainment  in  Russia."     We  read  further: 

"Bolshevism  set  out  with  the  primary  idea  of  a  city  'pro- 
letariat' and  tried  to  justify  itself  in  power  by  evoking  a  prole- 
tariat in  a  country  90  per  cent,  rural.  In  the  long  run  it  is 
neither  Czecho-Slovak  nor  Allied  armies  that  will  have  de- 
stroyed Lenine's  power,  but  the  Russian  muzhik  himself.  By 
his  indifference  to  the  Bolsheviki  after  the  first  few  months  of 
fervid  agitation  the  Russian  peasant  made  it  possible  for  fifty 
thousand  Czecho-Slovak  troops  to  shake  the  Bolshevik  structure 
from  its  foundations.  If  the  heart  of  the  Russian  masses  were 
with  the  Bolsheviki,  they  would  at  least  have  done  to  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  what  the  Russian  peasants  of  1812  did  to 
Napoleon. 

"  From  indifference  the  peasants  have  passed  to  active  op- 
position. .  .  .  They  have  risen  against  a  system  which  began  by 
sacrificing  Russia  to  the  foreign  enemy  and  went  on  to  bring 
anarchy  into  the  village.  From  the  beginning  the  Bolsheviki 
have  been  bitter  against  those  who  would  'sabotage'  the  revo- 
lution. First  it  was  the  bourgeois  who  'sabotaged.'  Then  it  was 
the  Social  Revolutionists,  the  Mensheviki,  and  all  other  revolu- 
tionists who  did  not  think  as  Lenine  thinks.  More  recently 
it  is  the  railroad-workers  who  have  'sabotaged'  by  refusing  to 
transport  the  Red  armies.  Now  it  is  the  peasants  who  are 
sabotaging.  Altogether,  it  makes  a  very  respectable  number  of 
saboteurs  in  a  country  where  the  heart  of  the  masses  was  supposed 
to  be  with  Lenine." 

But  the  New  York  Tribune  has  little  hope  that  Russia  can 
save  herself.  It  sees  no  healing  virtue  in  "her  present  blood- 
bath"; she  "must  be  saved  from  without — by  timely  Allied 
intervention."  Such  intervention  is,  of ,  course,  now  a  fact. 
Allied  armies  have  helped  the  Czecho-Slovaks  to  establish 
communications  between  Vladivostok  and  the  Volga.  Other 
forces,  including  United  States  Army  regiments,  are  extending 


the  territory  controlled  by  the  pro-Ally  Government  in  northern 
European  Russia.  The  United  States  Government's  formal 
recognition  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  a  nation  and  as  an  ally  has 
given  new  courage  both  to  the  army  in  Siberia  and  to  tin-  scat- 
tered people  of  this  race  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  stt  i 
was  heartily  commanded  by  the  press  of  the  entire  country. 

More  effective  military  intervention  is,  however,  demanded 
by  The  Manufacturers'  Record,  which  thinks  we  ought  to  join 
the  Allies  in  sending  a  great  army  through  the  Balkans  to  cut 
off  Germany  from  its  connection  with  the  Fast.  The  Baltimore 
weekly  fears  that  "if  Germain  ean  hold  the  battle-lint  along 
the  Rhine  for  a  year  or  two  and  lie  left  untrammeled  in  the  East, 
it  will  be  able  to  mobilize  the  resources  and  the  men  of  the 


CLEANING  UP  RUSSIA. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

conquered  regions  of  Poland  and  Russia  and  of  other  countries 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  regain  its  entire  fighting-power."  Ger- 
many has  already  begun  to  draw  upon  her  new  vassal  nations  in 
the  East,  according  to  European  press  dispatches,  by  the  treaty 
under  which  Finland  puts  her  entire  man-power — perhaps 
half  a  million  potential  soldiers — at  Germany's  disposal.  The 
Boston  Transcript  hears  that  in  Lithuania.  Courland,  Livonia, 
and  Esthonia  "Russians  of  military  age  are  already  being  con- 
scripted and  put  under  German  officers  with  twenty  Germans 
or  Hungarians  to  every  sixty  Russians  to  keep  the  miserable 
souls  from  deserting."  Says  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  in 
calling  attention  to  the  real  danger  in  Russia: 

"The  only  hope  that  the  Germans  have  of  regaining  superior 
power  in  the  West  such  as  they  had  upon  March  21  of  this  year 
lies  in  their  continued  hypnotism  of  the  Russian  people.  If  they 
can  continue  the  Bolsheviki  in  power  and  by  intrigue,  corrup- 
tion and  domineering  can  bring  the  Russian  people  still  further 
under  their  command,  or  if  they  can  engineer  the  coming  re- 
volution in  near-Russia  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  they  pro- 
pose to  recruit  there  the  armies  that  are  to  save  them." 

Now  the  answer  to  the  German  plan,  continues  the  Syracuse 
daily,  "is  first  of  all  continued  vigor  upon  the  West,  for  it  is 
chiefly  by  force  of  arms  upon  the  West  that  Russia  may  be  saved 
to  her  own  people;  secondly,  a  policy  toward  Russia,  and  within 
Russia,    of    sympathetic    statesmanship."     The    Post-Standard 


Courtesy  of  the  New  Tork  ' '  Times. " 

WHERE  ANOTHER  "NEW  NATION,  CONCEIVED  IN  LIBERTY,"  IS  FIGHTING  FOR  DEMOCRACY. 
The  flags  show  the  location  of  Czecho-Slovak  armies  and  the  black  area  marks  their  homeland. 
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In  looking  for  names  mentioned  in  the  press  dispatches  the  reader  should  allow  for  variations  in  spelling  due  to  radical  differences  between  the 

English  ana  Russian  alphabets. 


Abo C  2 

Achuef H  4 

Akhaltsikh J    5 

Akhturka G  3 

Akkerman H  2 

Aland  Islands C  1 

Aleski H  3 

Alexandropol J   5 

Alexandrovsk A  3 

Alexandrovsk G  3 

Anapa H  3 

Aras  (river) K  6 

Archangel C  4 

Arzamas E  5 

Astara K  6 

Astrakhan. . . . H  5 

Astrakhan  (region) .  G  5 

Atkarsk F  5 

Azof H  4 

Bakhmut G  4 

Baku J    6 

Balaklava H  3 

Balta. .       G  2 

Baltis  Provinces. . .  D  2 

Baltic  Sea D  1 

Baranovichi F   2 

Ba^kunchak G  5 

Batashof F  5 

Batum J    4 

Bender G  2 

Berdichef G  2 

Berislaf G  3 

Bessarabia G  2 

Bielay  (river) E  6 

BielayaTserkaf....  G  2 

Bielebei E  6 

Bielef F  3 

Bielgorod G  3 

Bieloi E  3 

Bielosersk D  4 

Bielostock F  1 

Birsk E  6 

Bjbrneborg C  2 

Black  Sea H  3 

Bobrinetz G  3 

Bobruisk F  2 

Bogoslovsk D  7 

Boguchar G  4 

Bordiansk H  3 

Borisog'iebsk F  4 

Borousk . E  3 

Borovichi D  3 

Brest-Litovsk F   1 

Bryansk F  3 

Bug  (river) F   1 

Bugulma E  6 

Buguruslan F  6 

Bui D  4 

Buinsk E  5 

Buturlinovka F  4 

Buzuluk F   6 

Cape  Apsheron J    6 

Cape  Kanin B  4 

CapeLasli H  3 

Cape  Voronof A  6 

(Caspian  Sea J    6 

(Caucasus H5 

'Caucasus  (mt.) ....  J    5 

Chelyabinsk E  7 

Chembar F  5 

Chenstochowa F   1 

CSerdyn D  6 


Oherkasy G  3 

Chernigof... F  3 

Cheskaia  Bay B  5 

Chigarskoi D  5 

Chirnoi  Yar G  5 

Chistopcl E  6 

Chusovaya D  7 

Courland E  2 

Crimea  (peninsula).  H  3 

Dago  (island) D  2 

Dedjukhin D  6 

Derbent J    6 

Derbetenkoi H  5 

Derevianskaia H  4 

Desna  (river) F  3 

Dnieper  (river) G  3 

Dniester  (river) G  2 

Dolgoi  Island A  6 

Don  Cossacks G  4 

Dorpat D  2 

Dvina  (river) C  4 

Dvina  (river) E  2 

Dvina  Bay B  4 

Dvinsk E  2 

Ekaterinburg D  7 

Ekaterinodar H  4 

Ekaterinoslaf G  3 

Elabuga E  6 

Eletz «...  F  4 

Elisabethgrad G  3 

Elizabethpol J    5 

Elton  Salt  Lake....  G  5 

Eltonskaia G  5 

Enctaiefsk G  5 

Ergeni  Hills G  5 

Erivan J   5 

Esthonia D  2 

Eupatoria H  3 

Finland C  2 

Galich D  4 

GamlaKarleby....  C  2 

Georgiefsk H  5 

Glatzof D  6 

Gokcha  Lake J   5 

Gomel F  3 

Gori J   5 

Griva D  5 

Grodno E  1 

Gulf  of  Bothnia....  B  2 

Gulf  of  Finland....  D  2 

Gulf  of  Mezen B  4 

Gulf  of  Riga D  2 

Hango D  2 

Helsingfors D  2 

Irbit D  7 

Isakogorka C  .4 

Ishkoi C  6 

Ishma B  6 

Ishma  (river) C  6 

Ismail H  2 

Ivanovo-Vozne- 

sensk E  4 

Izhevski E  6 

JakobsElv A  3 

Jelnia E  3 

Kai D  6 

Kaiana C  3 

Kalach G  5 

Kalisz F  1 

Kaluga E  3 

Kama  (river) E  6 

Kamenskaia G  4 


Kaminiets-Podolsk.  G  2 

Kamishlof D  7 

Kamyshin G  5 

Kandalaksha B  3 

Kandalaksha  Bay. .  B  3 
Kanin  Peninsula. . .  B  5 

Kara  (river) A  7 

Kara  Bay A  6 

Kara  Sea A  6 

Kara  Strait A  6 

Karachef F  3 

Kargopol C  4 

Kars J   5 

Kasimof E  4 

Kasko C  2 

Kazan E  5 

Kazan  (region) ....  E  6 
Kazbek  Mount. .. .  J   5' 

Kern B  3 

Kem  (river) C  3 

Kemi B  2 

Kertch H  3 

Kertch  Strait H  3 

Kexholm C  3 

Khabarova A  6 

Khanskaia-Stavka.  G  5 

Kharkof G  3 

Kherson H  3 

Khclm E  3 

Kholm F  1 

Khclmogory C  4 

Kief F  2 

Kielce F  1 

Kirilof D  4 

Kishinef G  2 

Kizliar H  5 

Kola A  3 

Kola  Peninsula B  4 

Kolguef  Island. ...  A  5 

Kolomna E  4 

Koshva B  6 

Kostroma E  4 

Kotka D  2 

Kotlas D  5 

Kovda B  3 

Kovel F   1 

Kovno E  1 

Kovrof E  4 

Kozlof F  4 

Krasno  Ufimsk ....  E  7 

Krasnoborskoi B  6 

Krasnoi  Yar H  6 

Krasnoslobodsk.. . .  E  5 

Kremenchug G  3 

Kremenetz F  2 

Kremenskaia G  5 

Kronstadt D  3 

Kuba J   6 

Kuban  (river) H  4 

Kuma  (river) H  5 

Kungur D  6 

Kuopio C  2 

Kupiansk G  4 

Kur  (river) J    6 

Kursk F  3 

Kutais J   5 

Kutnetsk F  5 

KutnoLake B  3 

Kutoiskoi B  4 

Kvalynsk F  5 

Maikop H  4 

Malmish E  6 


Manich  (river) . . . 

.  H  4 

OIti 

...  J  4 

.  G  4 

...  C  4 

.  H  3 

..  C  4 

.  E  6 

...  C  4 

.  B  5 

...  C  4 

.  B  5 

...  K5 

.  G  4 

Orel 

...  F  3 

.  E  2 

...  F  7 

.  F  3 

...  C  3 

.  E  2 

Orlof 

..  D  5 

.  E  2 

..  F  7 

.  E  2 

Osel 

..  D  1 

.  G  2 

..  E  3 

.  F  5 

Ostrof 

..  E  2 

Mologa  (river) . . . 

D  4 

..  F  2 

.  F  4 

..  F  4 

.  E  4 

..  F  2 

Mount  Alaghez. . . 

J   5 

..  C  2 

Mount  Ararat 

K5 

..A3 

Mount  Denezhkin. 

.  C  7 

..  G  3 

H4 

..  G  4 

E  7 

Pechora 

..  B  6 

Mount  Konzha- 

..  D  2 

1)7 

..  F  5 

Mount  Telpos  . . . 

C  6 

..  G  3 

Mouths  of  the 

..  H  3 

.  H6 

..  D  6 

H  5 

..  D  3 

Mozyr 

F  2 

..  D  3 

D  3 

..  D  7 

Murman  Coast . . . 

B  4 

..  C  3 

A  3 

Petrovsk 

..  F  5 

E  4 

..  J    6 

G  4 

..  B  3 

Narva 

D  2 

..  C  4 

Niemen  (river) . . . 

E  1 

..  C  5 

G  3 

Pinsk 

..  F  2 

F  6 

Plock 

..  E  1 

Nikolaieskaia-Slo- 

..  F  1 

G  5 

Polotsk 

..  E  2 

Nikolaistad  (see 

..  G  3 

C  2 

..  D  2 

D5 

Poti 

..  J  4 

G  3 

..  C  3 

F  3 

..  F  2 

F  5 

..  H  4 

Nizhni  Novgorod . 

E  5 

..  G  2 

Nizhni  Tagilsk . . . 

D  7 

Pruth 

..  H  2 

Nizhnidievitsk 

F  4 

Pskof 

..  D  2 

D  5 

..  C  4 

Nova  Zembla 

..  B  5 

A  5 

Pyatigorsk 

..  H  5 

Novgorod 

D  3 

..  F   1 

Novo  Cherkask. . . 

G  4 

..  C  2 

Novo  Egorlikskoi . 

H  4 

..  E  2 

Novograd  Volynsk 

F  2 

..  D  2 

Novo-Khopersk. . . 

F  4 

..  F  4 

F  4 

Riga 

..  E  2 

H  4 

Rjef 

..  E  3 

F  5 

..  F  2 

Nukha 

J  6 

..  F  3 

C  2 

Roslavl 

..  F  3 

Nystad 

C  2 

..  G  4 

B  7 

Rovaniemi 

..  B  2 

F  3 

..  F  2 

Obvinsk 

D  6 

Russian  Cape. . . 

..  A  6 

Odessa 

H  2 
C  4 

Ryazan 

..  E  4 

..  D  4 

E  4 

Sablia  (mt.) 

..  B  6 

D  6 

..  C  3 

Olevsk 

F  2 

Saliyany 

..  J    6 

D  3 

..  F  6 

Samara  (river) . . . .  F   6 

Samoyedes B  6 

Saransk F  5 

Sarapul E  6 

Saratof F  5 

Sea  of  Azof H  3 

SegoLake C  3 

Semzha B  5 

Serdobsk F  5 

Serpukho E  4 

Sevang  Lake J   5 

Sevastopol H  3 

Shadrinsk D  7 

Shavli E  1 

Shemakha J    6 

Shenkursk C  4 

Shusha K  5 

Shuya E  4 

Siedlce F  1 

Si^nakh J  5 

Simbirsk E  5 

Simferopol H  3 

Sbbodskoi D  5 

Smolensk E  3 

Sokhum J   4 

Soldatekaia H  5 

Soligalich D  4 

Solikamsk D  6 

Solovetskii  Island. .  B  3 

Sorochinsk F  6 

Sosva  (river) D  7 

Spask E  5 

Staraia  Russa D  3 

Starobielsk G  4 

Starodub F  3 

StaroOskol F  4 

Stavropol F  6 

Stavropol H  4 

Sterlitamak E  7 

St.  Michel C  2 

Sukhona  (river)....  D  5 

Sulak  (river) H  6 

Sumy F  3 

Sura  (river) E  5 

Suwalki E  1 

Sveaborg D  2 

Svir  (river) D  3 

Syzran F  5 

Taganai  Mount E  7 

Taganrog G  4 

Taman H  3 

Tambof F  4 

Tamersfors C  2 

TanaElv A  3 

Taurida H  3 

Tavastehus C  2 

Telaf J   5 

Telshe E  1 

Temir  Khan  Shura.  J   5 

Terek  (river) J    5 

Theodo&a H  3 

Tiflis J    5 

Tikhorietzkaia H  4 

Tinian  (mts.) B  5 

Tiraspol G  2 

Topo  Lake Z  3 

Tornea B  2 

Torne  Elv B  2 

Torzhok E  3 

Totma D  4 

Troitsk E  7 

Tsymlianskaia G  4   I 


Tula F  4 

Tuloma  (river)....  A  3 

Tundra A  6 

Tura  (river) D  7 

Tver... E  3 

Tzaritzin G  5 

TzarskoiSelo D  3 

Tzilma  (river) B  5 

Ufa E  7 

Ufa  (river). E  7 

Uglich E  4 

Uj  (river).. E  7 

Ukraine G  3 

Uleaborg :..  B  2 

Uman G  2 

Unzha  (river) ...-..-  E  5 

Ural  (river) F  7 

Ural  (mts.) C  6 

Urzhum E  5 

Usa  (river) B  6 

Usman F  4 

Ustizhna D  3 

UstSisolsk C  5 

Ust  Tzilma B  5 

Ust  Unia C  6 

Ust  Ussa B  6 

Vaga  (river)... C  4 

Vaidaguba A  3 

Valdai  Hills E  3 

Vasa C  2 

Vashka  (river) C  5 

Veliki  Ustyua D  5 

Velsk... D  4 

Verkhniuralsk E  7 

Verkhoturie D  7 

Vetlianskaia G  5 

Vetluga E  5 

Viazma E  3 

Viborg D  2 

Vichegda  (river) . . .  C  5 

Vigo  Lake C  3 

Vilkomir E  2 

Vilna E  2 

Vinnitza G  2 

Vistula  (river) F  1 

Vitebsk E  3 

Vizhni  Volochok. . .  E  3 

Vladikavkaz J    5 

Vladimir E  4 

Vladimirovka G  5 

Volga  (river) G  5 

Volkhof  (river) D  3 

Vologda D  4 

Volsk F  5 

Voronezh F  4 

Vyatka D  5 

Vyatka  (river) E  6 

Vytegra D  4 

Waigatz  Island A  6 

Warsaw F   1 

White  Sea B  4 

Windau D  1 

Wlozlawek E  1 

Yaransk E  5 

Yaroslaf E  4 

Yeisk H  4 

Yoensuu C  3 

Yugor  Strait A  t> 

Yurief D  2 

Zcmliansk F  4 

Zhitomir F  2 

Zlatoust E  7 


does  not  agree  with  the  Washigton  Post  and  other  papers  that 
we  qught  to  have  an  Allied  army  of  a  million  men  in  Russia. 
It  does  not  think  we  can  either  "conquer  Russia  by  arms"  or 
"drive  the  Germans  out  of  Russia  by  arms."  It  believes  the 
forces  which  we  have  already  sent  there  "must  be  merely  the 
police  protection  of  an  economic  invasion."  Plans  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Russia  arc  being  prepared,  according 
to  dispatches  from  Washington.  The  first  task,  according  to 
a  New   York  Tribune  writer,  will  be  to  repair  the  railways  and 


bridges  which  have  been  destroyed  in  the  war  between  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Bolsheviki.  But  the  breakdown  of  the 
mechanism  of  law  and  order  in  Russia,  which  has  been  encour- 
aged by  Germany,  will  make  it  extremely  hard  for  us  to  bring 
effective  aid  to  the  Russians,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  which  remarks:  "to  organise  a  work  of 
national  salvage  of  the  proportions  which  the  Russian  situation 
demands  has  been  from  the  first  an  enterprise  of  extraordinary 
difficulty,  which  its  long  postponement  has  merely  increased." 
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THE  K KAISER'S  BATTLE"  GOING  WRONG 

THE  AMERICAN  DRIVE  toward  Metz  is  another 
blow  at  an  enemy  now  reduced  to  warding  off  attacks 
instead  of  delivering  them.  An  army  on  the  defensive 
never  wins  a  victory,  says  one  of  the  military  maxims  laid 
down  by  Marshal  Foch  in  his  War  College  lectures,  and  that 
the  German  Army  is  now  on  the  defensive  is  admitted  even  by 
Germany's  military  leaders.  Thus  the  Crown  Prince  him  self 
recently  defined  his  country's  present  "will  to  victory"  as 
a  determination  "to  hold  our 
own  and  no  let  ourselves  be 
vanquished."  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg,  in  a  birthday  mes- 
sage to  Chancellor  von  Hertling, 
states  that  "on  the  battle-fields 
of  France  and  Flanders  the 
German  Army  is  defending  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  Father- 
land"; and  he  alludes  reproach- 
fully to  the  Allies'  "will  to  an- 
nihilation." General  Ludendorff 
assures  the  Vienna  papers  that 
"we  shall  break  the  enemy's 
will  to  annihilate";  and  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Baron  von  Freytag-Lor- 
inghoven,  deputy  chief  of  the 
German  general  staff,  tells  a 
Berlin  audience  that — 

"The  thing  now  is  to  push 
things  so  that  Great  Britain 
and  America  will  recognize  our 
invincibility  in  defensive  war. 
We  lack  neither  men,  war-ma- 
terial, nor  raw  material  to  hold 
out  for  a  long  time." 


^YE   ARE   COMING, 


A  certain  parallel  to  this 
change  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the 
German  leaders  is  seen  in  the 
fact    that    at   its    beginning    the 

great  drive  launched  on  March  21  was  christened  by  the  Germans 
"the  Kaiser's  Battle,"  while  the  assault  of  July  16  they  were 
content  to  describe  as  the  "Peace  Storm."  In  extreme  contrast 
to  this  acceptance  of  the  defensive  on  the  part  of  Germany  \\  i  • 
find  Marshal  Foch  declaring  that  "we  will  continue  to  pursue 
the  enemy  implacably,"  while  Premier  Clemenceau  proclaims 
the  policy  of  "constant  attack."  As  the  Washington  Post 
sees  the  situation,  "Foch  is  stabbing  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  ( nemy  at  a  doz  n  points,  and  the  huge  German  python 
that  stretches  across  northern  France  is  recoiling  with 
such  thrashings  and  pain  that  there  is  growing  panic  in 
Germany." 

Hut  we  are  warned  not  to  forget  that  Germany  is  still  strong 
despite  her  recent  defeats,  and  that,  as  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
puts  it,  "we  must  score  a  clear  knock-out  before  civilization  can 
afford  to  say  halt."  That  this  task  is  not  to  be  a  light  one  is 
pointed  out  by  Andre  Cheradame,  who  estimates  the  present 
military  strength  of  Germany  at  11,000,000  men,  of  Austria- 
Eungary  at  8,240,000,  of  Turkey  at  1,648,000,  and  of  Bulgaria 
at  824,000,  making  the  total  available  man-power  of  the  <  Central 
Powers  21,712,000.  Seven  million  of  these,  however  Slavs, 
Italians,  and  Jews  within  the  Austrian  Kmpiri — he  classes 
ae  inherently  hostile  to  Germany.  He  therefore  urges  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  that — 

"The  moment  is  again  favorable  for  organizing,  through  the 

myriad  ways  of  modern  science  placed  at  our  disposal  notably 
aviation  with  great  radius  of  action  an  effective  propaganda  in 
Central   Europe.     This  propaganda,  if  judiciously   carried  out, 

should  not  inspire  premature  movements  which  would  be  easily 


crusht,  but  a  general  movement,  carefully  prepared  in  every 
respect.  It  should  not  merely  reach  the  soldiers  incorporated, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  in  the  troops  of  Pan-Germany,  but  also 
the  entire  opprest  civil  population. 

"I  have  been  studying  Central  Europe  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  I  declare  that  it  contains  varied  and  powerful  elements 
which,  if  well  utilized  by  a  mature  political  strategy,  would 
allow  the  carrying  out  of  a  great  European  strategic  maneuver 
which,  combining  its  results  with  the  efforts  made  on  the  Western 
Front,  would,  by  the  exploitation  of  the  sources  of  internal 
weakness  in  Pan-Germany,  assure  the  Allies  of  complete  victory 
more  quickly  than  by  any  other  process." 

To  balance  against  Mr.  Chera- 
dame's  high  estimate  of  Pan- 
Germany's  man-power,  we  have 
the  statement  of  war-correspon- 
dents with  the  Allied  forces  that 
the  German  reserves  are  rapidly 
being  used  up,  while  we  even 
hear  of  German  women  killed  or 
captured  on  the  fighting-line 
while  serving  as  machine-gun- 
ners and  aviators.  In  a  London 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  World 
we  read  that  "altogether,  north 
and  south  of  the  Somme,  142 
divisions  of  the  enemy  have  been 
counted,  of  a  total  rifle  strength 
of  1,250,000,"  and  that  "on  the 
whole  front  from  the  sea  to 
Switzerland  the  total  strength  of 
the  enemy  probably  does  not 
exceed  2,500,000."  That  the 
German  leaders  have  no  men 
to  spare  on  the  West  Front  is 
further  suggested  by  the  report 
that  they  are  relying  more  and 
more  on  machine-gun  fighting. 
According  to  Edwin  L.  James, 
who  is  with  the  American  Army 
in  France,  "the  fighting  unit 
in  the  German  Army  is  no  longer 

the  rifle,  but  the  light  machine  gun."     In  a  dispatch  to  the 

New  York  Times  Mr.  James  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  term  German  machine  gun,  thus  used,  means  a  light 
gun  which  can  be  earned  by  one  man,  and  which  is  operated 
by  two  men.  The  type  is  the  Maxim.  The  Germans  retain 
heavy  machine  guns  in  separate  units,  as  we  do;  but  the  new 
development  is  to  turn  the  whole  infantry  force  into  a  force  of 
machine-gunners.  Not  that  every  two  men  have  a  Maxim,  but 
one  Maxim  is  given  to  every  eight  soldiers.  Six  are  equipped 
with  rifles,  but  for  purposes  similar  to  those  for  which  the 
artilleryman  carries  a  revolver. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  a  group  of  eight  is  to  work  a  machine 
gun  with  a  rifleman  to  protect  the  gunners  and  Jake  their  places  if 
wounded  or  killed.  The  German  command  has  decided  to 
fight  the  war  with  the  machine  gun  instead  of  the  rifle." 

We  have  the  answer  to  this  development,  says  Mr.  James, 
in  our  light  Browning  machine  gun: 

"The  Allies  have  supremacy  Of  artillery.  Germany  counts 
on  supremacy  with  machine  guns.  Now,  there  is  one  way  only 
to  oppose-  artillery-fins  and  that  is  with  more  artillery-tire. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  tight  gas,  and  that  is  with  more  gas. 
If  it  is  true  that  one  way  to  overcome  an  army  of  machine- 
gunners  is  to  have  more  machine-gunners  and  more  machine 
guns,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  Browning  light  machine 
gun  has  a  great  destiny  to  fulfil.  Washington  has  already  an- 
nounced a  !>ig  production  plan  for  Brownings,  a  plan  with  fore- 
thought adopted  months  ago." 

"Winter  alone,"  declares  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "can 
save  the  German  armies  from  retreating  to  the  Rhine,"  and 
this  remark  serves  to  remind  US  that  in  the  winter  mud  of 
Flanders    and  northern   France  the  Germans  ha\e  an  ally  that 


FATHER  WOODROW! 

— Rchso  in  the  New  York  World 
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NEARER  AND   NEARER. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


"EVENTUALLY,  WHY   NOT  NOW?" 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


SAILING,    SAILING!" 


must  be  reckoned  with.  Estimates  of  the  time  still  remaining 
to  the  Allies  this  year  before  weather  conditions  seriously  affect 
their  present  offensive  vary  from  four  weeks  to  two  months, 
while  a  Paris  dispatch  quotes  U Homme  Libre,  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau's  paper,  as  announcing  that  the  attack  will  be  kept  up  all 
winter.  In  a  dispatch  from  Paris  Charles  H.  Grasty  quotes 
"a  French  military  authority"  as  saying: 

"From  the  Somme  to  the  Channel  the  character  of  the  soil 
renders  the  mud  the  worst  in  all  creation  after  the  autumn  rains 
begin  in  good  earnest.  No  soldier  can  move  through  it  with 
a  pack  on  his  back.  Cold,  frost  don't  matter  so  much,  and 
perhaps  south  of  the  Somme,  where  the  soil  is  different,  an  attack 
can  still  be  prest  after  the  middle  of  October. 

"Conservative  calculations  of  the  duration  of  the  present 
offensive  as  a  whole  shouldn't  extend  it  beyond  October  15, 
after  which,  unless  the  season  is  unusually  dry,  our  front  must  be- 
come comparatively  inactive.  The  Germans  are  counting  on 
these  weather  probabilities  to  protect  them  from  a  decisive 
defeat  and  enable  them  to  put  out  a  peace  tentative  based  on  the 
plea  that  a  stalemate  exists  on  the  Western  Front." 

In  an  editorial  published  on  September  12,  the  day  when 
13,000,000  Americans  registered  for  military  service  and  General 
Pershing  launched  the  American  drive  toward  Metz,  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  printed  the  following  ringing  sentences: 

"Portentous  events  are  recalling  to  the  mind  of  the  world 
on  this  day  of  days  the  Kaiser's  solemn  announcement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  German  offensive  on  the  West  Front, 
that  the  'hour  of  decision  has  come.' 

"The  outcome  of  battles  has  given  meaning  to  that  pre- 
diction. The  hour  of  decision  has  come.  And  the  decision  is 
against  the  nation  which  trampled  the  rights  of  peoples  under 
foot  and  by  its  criminal  insolence  put  the  iron  of  an  inexorable 
resolution  into  the  souls  of  mankind 

"The  hour  of  decision  has  come.  Germany's  doom  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  amazing  coordination  of  Allied  man-power,  machine- 
power,  money-power,  and  food-power  which  has  welded  the 
combined  resources  of  the  free  nations  into  a  mighty  hammer 
destined  to  shatter  the  structure  of  German  militarism  that  has 
.  .  .  embittered  the  lives  of  men  for  two  generations. 

"The  hour  of  decision  has  come.  The  word  of  doom  is  to  be 
heard  all  over  Germany.  All  over  Germany,  and  beyond  into 
Austria-Hungary,  is  to  be  heard  the  murmur  of  angry  peoples — 
of  peoples  starved,  betrayed,  and  bled  white  that  their  masters 
might  be  rich  and  powerful  and  dominate  the  world. 

"The  hour  of  decision  has  come.  The  terms  of  that  decision 
are  being  written  down  to-day  by  millions  of  American  men  in 
the  registration  places  of  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Rio  Grande." 


SNIPING   AT   THE   NEW   TAX   BILL 

IF  WE  SENT  ARCHANGELS  TO  CONGRESS  we  would 
look  for  miracles,  but  the  quite  human  individuals  we  elect 
every  two  years  can  hardly  be  expected  to  create  absolutely 
perfect  tax  laws.  The  new  $8,000,000,000  Revenue  Bill  seems 
to  be  generally  accepted,  judging  from  press  comment,  as  a 
decided  improvement  over  the  existing  law  and  as  the  work 
of  patriots  seeking  to  raise  this  enormous  and  unprecedented 
sum  "in  the  wisest  and  least  burdensome  way,"  to  repeat 
Chairman  Kitchin's  words.  In  the  main  and  as  regards  its  basic 
principles,  the  bill,  so  the  Chicago  Daily  News  feels,  "is  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  by  those  citizens  upon  whom  the  new  burdens 
fall."  Nowhere,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes,  has 
there  been  observed  "any  general  or  organized  effort  to  protest 
against  the  burdens  it  entails."  If,  then,  the  bill  had  gone  into 
effect  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  would  perhaps  have  aroused  very  little  criticism.  But 
as  the  measure  has  still  to  run  the  gantlet  of  discussion,  criti- 
cism, and  amendment  in  Congress  before  it  can  receive  the 
President's  signature — an  ordeal  which  is  expected  to  take  a 
month  or  six  weeks — editors  and  others  eagerly  accept  the  op- 
portunity for  suggesting  improvement,  even  tho  such  procedure 
may  seem  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
very  much  like  trying  to  paint  the  lily. 

But  Mr.  Smoot,  of  Utah,  is  one  of  the  Senators  who  think  it 
ought  to  be  painted  over  almost  beyond  recognition.  This 
Republican  statesman  attacks  the  bill  as  "bunglesome."  He 
considers  it  so  unscientifically  framed  that  it  will  impose  its 
burdens  inequitably  and  tend  to  restrict  production.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  a  political  bill  designed  to  get  the  money  from 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  voters,  that  it  provides  for 
$2,000,000,000  more  than  is  needed,  that  it  should  contain  a 
general  consumption  tax  which  would  raise  a  full  billion,  and  that 
the  excess-profits  provision  is  without  justification.  Mr.  Smoot, 
as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  explains  that  he  favors  a 
war-profits  tax  "because  those  who  are  making  more  money  by 
reason  of  the  war  should  be  heavily  taxed,  but  the  excess-profits 
plan  takes  money  simply  because  it  is  there  on  just  as  sweeping 
a  scale  as  the  war-profits  tax."  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Secretary  McAdoo  wanted  a  straight  "war-profits"  tax,  while 
Mr.  Kitehin  stood  out  for  the  taxing  of  all  "excess  profits," 
and  that  the  profits-tax  provisions  of  the  bill  are  a  compromise 
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between  the  McAdoo  plan  and  the  Kitchin  plan,  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  calculate  both  taxes  for  large  corporations  and  to 
levy  the  one  which  will  collect  the  greater  revenue.  Senator 
Thomas,  a  Colorado  Democrat,  finds  fault  with  this  "alternate" 
scheme,  asking  "if  two  plans  can  be  put  in  the  bill,  why  isn't  it 
quite  as  possible  to  have  six  or  thirty  plans  for  business  to  struggle 
with?"  The  counsel  for  the  Investment  Bankers'  Association 
of  America  likewise  sees  no  sense  in  the  alternate  plan,  declaring 
that  "the  tax  should  be  a  purely  Avar-profits  tax  with  a  very 
elastic  provision  giving  the  Treasury  Department  authority  to 
impose  the  proper  taxes  on  the  few  corporations  Avhich  would 
escape  the  war-profits  tax  altogether."  The  same  critic  thinks 
this  section  of  the  law  faulty  because  he  considers  it  almost  im- 
possible to  apply  a  capital  percentage  standard  as  a  basis  of 
taxation  in  the  case  of  stocks  which  have  been  bought  and  sold 
for  years  on  their  earning  value,  and  because  concerns  with 
watered  stock  have  an  advantage  over  ultra-cohservatively 
capitalized   concerns. 

It  seems  to  the  Republican  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
that  the  Kitchin  Bill  is,  as  a  whole,  "very  far  even  yet  from 
being  a  model  as  a  producer  of  the  largest  amount  of  revenue 
with  the  least  possible  friction."  The  New  York  Evening  Sun 
(Rep.)  is  grieved  because  the  committee  "left  so  many  rough 
edges  upon  their  work."  In  the  opinion  of  this  newspaper, 
Mr.  Kitchin  "has  given  us  a  measure  of  class-taxation  highly 
accentuated,  and  yet  has  failed  to  suit  the  McAdoo  group,  the 
most  clear-minded  adherents  of  the  conscription-of-wealth  idea. 
He  has  produced  a  confused  series  of  taxes  beyond  the  practical 
power  of  the  ordinary  busy  citizen  to  master  or  comprehend, 
but  has  not  combined  these  into  a  harmonious  system."  The 
morning  Sun  even  goes  so  far  as  to  remark  that  "nothing  that 
the  Senate  could  do  could  make  the  Kitchin  measure  worse  than  it 
is."  Yet  it  by  no  means  criticizes  all  the  features  of  the  bill.  It 
objects  to  the  proposed  taxes  on  oil-producers  as  discouraging  the 
production  of  oil,  and  styles  the  plan  to  tax  distributed  corpora- 
tion earnings  at  twelve  per  cent,  and  undistributed  earnings 
at  eighteen  per  cent,  "simply  a  fool  tax,"  which  "will  help  to 
lock  the  wheels  of  every  great  industry  in  this  country."  The 
Newark  News,  which  is  generally  less  critical  of  the  measure, 
agrees  that  this  distinction  will  tend  "to  discourage  businesses 
from  establishing  financial  reserves  that  will  enable  them  to  begin 
the  recuperation  of  our  trade  along  normal  lines  with  a  flying 
start."  The  eighteen  per  cent,  rate  was  fixt  in  spite  of  Secre- 
tary McAdoo's  objections,  explains  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World,  "because  it  had  become  the  practise  of 
corporations  to  retain  undistributed  a  goodly  proportion  of  their 
profits  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  higher  taxation." 

The  foundation  mistake  of  the  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  'rimes  (Ind.  Dem.),  was  the  "attempt  to  assess  taxes  upon 
the  smallest  possible  number  of  persons  and  businesses,  leaving 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  free  from  a  levy  direct  or  indirect." 
The  Times  thinks  that  this  policy  was  dictated  by  the  desire 
"to  leave  the  mass  of  voters  fne  from  grounds  of  complaint 
againsl  the  party  in  power."  It  insists  that  there  should  be  a 
Consumption  tax  levying  "upon  the  breakfast-table  and  upon 
the  purchases  of  a  great  mass  of  people."  Such  necessities  as 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  should  bear  a  tax,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
and  other  newspapers.  The  number  of  those  taxed  is  also  kepi 
comparatively  small  by  the  retention  of  the  old  income  exemp- 
tion limits,  namely.  $1,000  for  bachelors  and  $2,000  for  married 
men,  with  the  normal  tax-rate  placed  at  only  six  per  cent,  on 
incomes  up  to  $5,000.  Here,  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil !. con- 
tends, the  bill  should  be  amended — 

"The  men  of  more  moderate  income  should  be  required  to 
paj  at  least  a  nominal  income  tax.  This  is  a  common  country. 
It   belongs  to  common  people.      And  common  people  will  esteem 

it  a  privilege  to  contribute  their  miles.     One  dollar  per  hundred 

on  a  thousand-dollar  income  would  !>e  both  reasonable  and  just." 


And  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  finds  it  impossible  to  disagree  with 
the  criticism  thai,  "those  who  are  in  receipt  of  moderate  incomes 
are  'coddled"  by  the  new  income  tax.  Mr.  Theodore  M. 
Knappen  writes  to  the  New  York  Tribune  from  Washington 
that  highly  paid  wage-earners  will  pay  comparatively  little 
income  tax,  partly  owing  to  the  high  exemption  and  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  make  returns  and  of  enforc- 
ing payment.  Some  Senators,  according  to  Mr.  Knappen,  would 
have  employers  report  even  small  wage-payments  and  would 
have  the  tax  on  such  incomes  collected  as  well  as  reported  at 
the  source.  Several  dailies,  including  the  New  York  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  other  metropolitan  papers,  object  because 
the  ten-dollar  occupational  tax  is  not  extended  to  farmers. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  calls  attention  to  the  dis- 
crimination between  those  whose  income  is  in  the  form  of  ser- 
vices or  property  and  those  who  get  it  in  cash : 

"Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  salaried  employee  of  a 
bank  or  factory  who  receives  $5,000  a  year,  out  of  which  he 
pays  his  house-rent  and  his  usual  costs  of  living;  contrast  him 
with  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  owns  his  land  and  obtains  the  bulk 
of  what  he  needs,  both  in  food,  fuel,  and  other  essentials,  for 
himself  and  family  in  produce  or  in  goods  obtained  by  trade  at 
the  neighboring  village;  the  situation  becomes  clear  and  shows 
why  it  is  that  the  farming  class  pays  only  a  microscopic  pro- 
portion of  the  income  tax  at  the  present  time." 

And  the  Democratic  New  York  World  agrees  that  the  farmer 
"is  not  carrying  his  share  of  the  load  of  war-taxation,"  and 
observes : 

"An  analysis  of  income-tax  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1916, 
recently  published,  shows  that,  altho  farmers  are  the  most 
numerous  class  of  Americans  engaged  in  gainful  occupations, 
they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  list  proportionately  among  income- 
tax  payers.  Outside  of  the  notorious  war-profiteers,  no  element 
of  our  population  has  advantaged  so  greatly  by  war  as  agri- 
culturists; yet  in  the  year  of  which  we  speak  only  one  farmer  in 
four  hundred  paid  a  farthing's  tax  upon  income.  In  this  respect 
preachers  and  teachers  showed  a  higher  percentage." 

The  same  daily  objects  to  the  application  of  the  new  tax  to  the 
compensations  of  the  President  and  the  Federal  judges.  It 
doubts  the  constitutionality  of  this  provision  and  asks  "if,  under 
the  Sixteenth  Amendment,  Congress  may  lawfully  'diminish' 
salaries  once  so  carefully  safeguarded,  what  is  to  prevent  that 
body,  when  violently  disposed,  from  taxing  them  away  al- 
together?" 

Republican  editors  and  Congressmen  have  wondered  why 
there  could  not  be  a  tax  on  cotton.  Congressman  J.  Hampton 
Moore  (Rep.,  Pa.)  has  asserted  that  a  levy  of  three  dollars  a 
bale  on  the  1917  crop  would  have  produced  $34,349,790  in 
revenue.  But  Congressman  Caraway,  an  Arkansas  Democrat, 
has  retorted  that  such  a  proposal  is  "outrageous."  The  Hart- 
ford Courant  does  not  think  that  the  inheritance  tax  is  fair 
because  the  Federal  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  wills, 
but  it  suggests  a  stamp  tax  on  bank  checks.  Mayor  Hylan,  of 
New  York,  has  written  to  other  city  executives  asking  them  to 
protest  against  the  taxation  of  income  from  municipal  bonds. 
Finally,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  voices  the  thought  of  many  a 
Republican  that  "a  minor  item  of  half  a  billion  dollars  is  tossed 
aside  in  the  refusal  to  resort  to  tariff  taxes." 

Many  of  these  criticisms,  it  will  be  noted,  refer  to  minor 
items,  and  all  the  correspondents  agree  that  the  main  features 
of  the  bill  are  not  likely  to  be  modified.  Democratic  editors 
have  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  "luxury  taxes"  are  reall.v 
consumption  taxes,  as  (hey  fall  on  the  consumer.  They  have 
declared  that  (he  excess-profits  tax-clause  will  apply  to  so  few 
corporations  (hat  it  is  merely  a  secondary  feature  as  compared 
with  the  taxing  of  real  war-profits.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
(Ind.)  replies  to  (he  advocates  of  consumption  taxes  and  of 
lower  exemptions  in  income  taxation  by  saying  that  "people 
of  small  income  have  been  and  are  paying  the  tax  in  the  high 
prices  of  all   the  commodities  included   in   their  cost   of  living." 
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NATION-WIDE  DROUGHT   IN   SIGHT 

WEETHBR  THE  DRY  SPELL  that  is  to  begin  on 
July  1  will  ever  be  broken  is  the  question  now  en- 
gaging the  earnest  thought  of  those  most  affected. 
The  prohibition  forces  have  captured  strategic  positions  from 
which,  many  observers  predict,  they  will  never  be  compelled  to 
withdraw.  This  happened  when  the  United  States  Senate  ap- 
proved a  law  imposing  complete  nation-wide  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  from  July  1,  1919,  till  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
completion  of  demobilization,  and  when  the  National  Food 
Administration,  as  a  further  war-measure,  ordered  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  to  stop  entirely  on  December  1  of  this  year. 
The  action  of  the  House,  it  is  generally  conceded,  will  be  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Senate.  "All  calculations  may  now  be 
safely  based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  will  become 
'  bone  dry '  on  the  first  of  next  July,"  remarks  the  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Observer,  which  as  a  result  of  the  Senate's  action  sees  the  prohibi- 
tionists "in  occupancy  of  the  vestibule  of  the  saloonless  temple." 
It  is  the  belief  of  many  members  of  Congress  that  this  marks  the 
end  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States,  affirms  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  these  Congressmen  "hold 
the  opinion  that  sentiment  against  it  is  so  pronounced  that 
when  the  war  is  over  and  the  demobilization  of  the  troops 
is  actually  effected,  which  in  itself  may  require  several  years, 
the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Constitution  will  have  been 
ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of  States  and  prohibition  writ- 
ten into  the  basic  law  of  the  land."  "There  may  be  no  break 
in  the  dry  spell  once  it  is  started,"  remarks  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  and  this  probability  is  discust  by  many  other 
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THE   ZERO    HOUR. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

papers  throughout  the  country,  including  the  Spokane  Spokesman 
Reuiew,  St.  Louis  Star  and  Republic,  Houston  Post  and  Chronicle, 
aud  the  American  Issue,  a  prohibition  organ  published  in  Wester- 
ville,  Ohio.  The  last-named  paper  holds  that  the  prohibition 
forces  were  strong  enough  to  force  through  their  enactment  in  its 


original  form,  which  called  for  a  bone-dry  nation  by  -January  1, 
1919  and  it  explains  their  acquiescence  in  die  postponed  date 
or  enforcement,  which  the  New  York  World  ironically  charac- 
terizes as  "virtue's  compromise  with  vice,"  as  follows: 

'The  desire  <>t'  the  liquor   people  could    not.    We   better    met 


"  HERE'S  WHERE  YOU  GET  OFF.'' 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

than  for  the  leaders  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  have 
forced  the  issue  of  an  earlier  closing  period.  It  would  have 
given  the  liquor  people  their  opportunity  for  question  and 
debate.  Use  of  this  opportunity  by  the  friends  of  the  liquor 
forces  would  have  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  shift  the  issue 
from  the  merits  of  war-prohibition  to  the  item  of  revenue  as  well 
as  the  unreasonableness  of  insistence  at  this  time  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration  and  by  taking  up  this 
cry,  supported  by  certain  of  the  press  over  the  country  through 
proliquor  inspiration,  could  have  worked  irreparable  injury  to 
the   war-prohibition   cause." 

It  was  in  return  for  this  concession,  we  are  told  by  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  that  the  prohibitionists 
were  permitted  to  add  the  clause  extending  the  operation  of 
war-time  prohibition  throughout   the  period  of  demobilization. 

The  St.  Louis  Star  reminds  us  that  fourteen  of  the  necessary 
thirty-six  States  have  already  ratified  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  notes  that  "by  abolishing 
alcoholic  beverages  altogether  America  will  be  making  an 
experiment  that  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
civilization."     This  Chicago  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"Only  the  Turks  have  attempted  it  with  success,  and  thev 
have  done  so  under  the  powerful  sanction  of  a  nationally  ac- 
cepted religion.  Russia  has  been  held  up  as  an  example  of  a 
nation  which  successfully  eradicated  the  consumption  of  intox- 
icants, but  impartial  reports  indicate  that  alcoholic  beverages 
were  still  produced  and  still  consumed  in  large  measure  under 
the  so-called  "dry'  regime.  But  we  may  assume  that  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  enforce  a 
prohibition  law  it  will  enforce  it  to  the  letter;  the  country  will 
not  be  nominally  'dry':  it  will  be  actually  dry. 

"In  making  this  experiment  there  is  certainly  the  possibility, 
and  perhaps  the  probability,  that  we  shall  never  again  want  to 
sanction   the   sale   of  liquor." 

But  the  Philadelphia  Record,  dwelling  on  the  postponement  of 
war-time  prohibition  from  January  1  to  July  1,  suggests  that  this 
may  prove  "but  another  of  those  'victorious  retreats,'"  and  that 
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"it  may  be  that  John  Barleycorn  will  never  come  to  his  last 
ditch."     For— 

"It  will  depend  largely  upon  what  happens  in  the  meantime 
to  that  greater  evil,  the  Kaiser.  If  the  war  shall  have  been 
brought  to  a  close  before  next  July  the  doctrine  of  self-deter- 
mination among  nations,  for  which  we  are  now  righting,  may  be 
extended  to  apply  to  individuals. 

"The  prohibitionists  have  made  their  fight  upon  the  grounds 
that  the  abolition  of  alcohol  was  a  war-time  necessity.  There 
are  many  who  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  they  were  insincere 
in  this;  that  they  merely  seized  a  war-time  opportunity  to  make 
the  enforcement  of  their  will  upon  others  a  peace-time  per- 
manency.    We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

"The  main  victory  at  present  appears  to  belong  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  it  is  said  that  it  was  he  who  suggested  the  six  months' 
postponement.  It  was  a  wise  and  an  equitable  suggestion,  for 
it  will  give  to  those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the  business  an 
opportunity  to  withdraw  without  losses  that  would  be  serious 
and  unjust." 

This  war-time  prohibition  comes  to  us  as  a  rider  attached  to 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill.  As  Senator 
Sheppard,  its  author,  points  out,  this  amendment  "marks  the 
final  step  in  the  series  of  prohibition  regulations  put  into  force 
since  the  war  began."  Moreover,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  approved  a  resolution  empowering  the  President  in  his 
discretion  to  establish  prohibition  zones,  "of  such  size  as  he  may 
deem  advisable,"  around  munition-factories,  mines,  shipyards, 
and  other  war-production  plants.  Commenting  on  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Washington  Post  says: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  war- work  is  being  done  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  and  since  the  President  may  make  these 
dry  zones  as  large  as  he  sees  fit,  to  take  in  an  entire  State  even, 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  under  this  authority  to  shut  off  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  at  once." 


The  cost  of  war-time  prohibition  to  the  Government,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  American  Hotel  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  will  be  the  loss  of  "an  estimated 
revenue  of  $750,000,000  in  internal- revenue  taxes."  Chairman 
Kitchin,  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  evidently 
concedes  this  loss,  and  more,  for  he  is  quoted  by  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  as  saying: 

"If  prohibition  goes  into  effect  July  1  next  year,  as  proposed  in 
the  Senate  bill,  we  will  have  to  go  to  some  other  subjects  to  get 
the  $1,000,000,000  in  taxes  which  were  expected  to  be  derived 
from  liquor  taxes  in  the  present  bill)  [the  War  Revenue  Bill]. 
If  the  Food  Administration's  order  tcj  stop  the  manufacture  of 
beer  next  December  goes  into  effect  it  is  estimated  that  we  will 
lose  about  $120,000,000  during  the  remaining  half  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  estimating  the  revenues  from  this  bill  we  estimated 
that  conditions  would  go  along  about  as  they  nave." 

i 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  the;  New  York  Sun  that  the 
discontinuance  of  brewing  and  distilling — the  latter  was  stopt 
by  order  of  the  President  nearly  a  year  ago — will  save  about 
50,000,000  bushels  of  barley  for  food  and  feed  uses.  In  another 
column  of  the  same  paper  we  read: 

"It  will  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months  only  before  the  beer- 
drinkers  will  be  out  of  a  supply.  As  the  entire  whisky  stock  of 
the  nation  will  be  consumed  within  a  year,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  best  qualified  government  experts,  this  means  a  dry 
nation  with  or  without  prohibition  legislation. 

"The  bans  placed  upon  both  distilling  and  brewing  are  put 
down  as  war-conservation  measures.  Distilling  was  stopt  to 
save  the  large  amount  of  grain  that  was  converted  into  alcohol. 
Brewing  is  to  be  stopt  to  save  not  only  the  grain  that  was 
malted,  but  fuel  consumption  and  transportation  as  well.  A  big 
saving  in  coal  consumption  and  in  freight-car  capacity  of  the 
nation  is  anticipated." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It  seems  now  to  be  a  case  of  an  Austrian  Army  awfully  delayed. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Report  that  Lenine  is  "out  of  danger"  must  indicate  that  he  has  left 
Russia. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Many  a  man  of  forty  is  about  to  find  that  cure  for  obesity  that  he  has 
so  long  hunted. — Baltimore  American. 

Don't  be  a  prop  for  the  propa- 
gandist.— Savannah  News. 

Reading  the  war-news,  we  agree 
with  the  correspondents  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  again  has  begun. — 
Emporia  Gazette. 

At  stated  intervals  the  Government 
probes  the  cost  of  living  and  invari- 
ably confirms  our  suspicion  that  it  is 
high. — Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 

Motorless  Sundays  are  helping  to 
make  the  world  permanently  safe  for 
democracy,  and  temporarily  and  inci- 
dentally safe  for  pedestrians.  —  New 
York  Sun. 

Uncle  Sam  is  sending  more  soldiers 
across  the  ocean  every  month  than 
had  ever  crossed  it  before  this  war 
in  the  history  of  the  world. — Florida 
Times-Union. 

(  'ongrbssmbn  who  voted  against  the 
war  because  they  thought  their  constit- 
uents didn't  want  war  are  now  dis- 
covering that  it  was  themselves  the 
constituents  didn't  want.  —  Kansas 
City  star. 

Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  have  you  any 
WOOl7  Y<s,  sir,  yes,  sir,  two  bags  full. 
One  for  I  lie  sailor-  lad,  one  for  Persh- 
ing's man.  but  t  he  sta.s -at-home  civilian 

must  do  the  best  he  can. — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

The  Berlin  National  Zeitung  says: 
"The  Germans  seek  to  weaken  the 
enemj  bj  retiring  far  to  the  rear," 
probablj  operating  on  the  knowledge 
that  their  attempts  to  advance  only 
appeared  i"  make  t  he  enemj  stroi 

\'ashcilU  Southern  Lumberman. 


The  morale  of  the  German  Army  will  look  like  its  morals  if  it  gets  any 
lower. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  hardest  work  now  facing  America  is  to  keep  from  becoming  a  nation 
of  optimists. — Atlanta  Journal. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Michigan  boys  may  have  Mr.  Ford  out  of  politics 

by  Christmas. — Kansas  City  Star. 

This    seems    to    be    a    Pan-German 

retreat.- — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  'war  is  costing  Great  Britain 
$25,000  a  minute,  and  is  beginning  to 
be  worth  the  money. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

It  begins  to  look  as  tho  that  "strat- 
egic retreat"  were  made  up  of  about 
one  part  strategy  and  ninety  -  nine 
parts  gallop. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

If  the  Germans  are  as  smart  as  they 
claim  they  would  have  invented  a  mov- 
able cyclone-cellar  for  the  Rhine  valley 
before  this. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

If  Thomas  Nelson  Page  succeeds 
Walter  Hines  Page  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  St.  James's,  will  that  be 
turning  over  a  new  leaf? — Chicago  Daily 

News. 

If,  as  Germany  claims,  it*  spj  sj  stem 
was  not  adequate,  it  seems  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable   conjecture    that    no  system  of 

that  kind  ever  could  prove  adequate. 
— Philadelphia    Inquirer. 

Hindenburg  and    Ludendorff,    who 

were  fair  generals  when  fighting  the 
Russians,  made  the  same  mistake-  i- 
a  lot  of  other  men  and  went  out  of 
their  class.  —  Emporia  Gazette. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Crown 
Prince  Rupprechl  of  Bavaria  is  to  man*] 
Princess  Antoinette  of  Luxemburg, 
We  think  the  bride  ought  to  know  in 
advance  that  even  if  we  do  not  adhere 
to  our  present  plan  of  hanging  the 
prince,  he  will  certainly  be  out  of 
money    and    without     a     job.   and    --lie 

will  dcrtainly  have  to  take  in  washing. 
Houston  t'ost. 


CHANGING    THE    KAISER'S   "MAP." 

—  Rignej  in  -s<  ■  lifine  (organ  of  the  Boy  scouts1. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


British  official  photograph.    Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

KEEPING  THE    BUN  ON    THE   RUN:    BRITISH   TROOP-TRAIN   TAKING   MEN    UP  TO   THE    FIRING-LINE. 


GERMANY'S   BACK   TO   THE   WALL 


THE  SWASHBUCKLER  RUNNING  AMUCK  through 
Europe,  as  Lloyd  George  long-  ago  pictured  Germany, 
has  now  lost  all  his  bluster  and  protests  loudly  that  he 
is  flourishing  his  trusty  sword  merehr  to  protect  himself.  Such 
is  the  impression  gathered  from  the  spokesmen  of  the  Central 
Powers,  including  the  Kaiser,  his  generals,  and  high  state  officials. 
The  new  definition  of  the  Avar  ''made  in  Germany"  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  built  on  Mittclcuropa  and  world-conquest 
dreams,  as  may  be  judged  from  Emperor  William's  telegram  to 
the  municipality  of  Munich,  which  reads: 

"The  German  people  understands  the  difficulty  of  the  present 
decisive  battles  against  an  enemy  filled  with  hatred,  jealousy, 
and  the  will  to  destruction,  but  has  unanimously  decided  to  de- 
vote all  its  strength  to  defend  against  its  enemies'  assaults  ils 
sacred  soil  and  its  Kultur,  which  it  had  won  in  peaceful  work." 

A  similar  message  sent  to  the  city  of  Dresden  elicits  the  remark 
from  an  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
that  the  Kaiser  no  longer  talks  of  "victory  by  the  sword  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  enemy,"  and  attention  is  called  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Crown  Prince,  which  was  noted  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  last  week,  in  which,  according  to  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts 
he  "out-Kuhlmanned  Kiihlmann,"  the  late  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  lost  his  place  because  of  his  doctrine  that  the  war 
could  not  be  ended  by  a  purely  military  decision.  The  Vorwdrts 
draws  a  deadly  parallel  between  the  Crown  Prince's  statement 
and  that  of  von  Kiihlmann,  accentuating  the  fact  that  whereas 
von  Kiihlmann  did  not  expect  peace  by  a  purely  military 
decision,  in  the  expectation  of  the  Crown  Prince  a  military 
decision  does  not  enter  at  all.     The  Vorwdrts  proceeds: 

"We  would  have  rejoiced  if  in  June  we  had  heard  words  from 
the  Crown  Prince  which  gave  moral  support  to  the  Foreign 
Minister.  We  did  hear  Hohenzollern  words  in  those  days,  but 
they  sounded  otherwise. 

"On  June  16,  the  German  Kaiser  made  his  speech  about  the 
struggle  between  the  two  conceptions  of  the  world,  the  German 
conception  of  right,  freedom,  honor,  and  morality,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  heathen  worship  of  money,  and  he  went  on:  "These 
two  conceptions  are  wrestling  with  each  other,  and  one  must  be 
completely  overcome.' 

"The  words  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  in  September  have 
not  quite  the  same  sound.  There  is  room  in  the  world  for  all 
nations.  That  is  something  other  than  a  struggle  of  two  con- 
ceptions, one  of  which  must  definitely  be  overthrown." 


Echoing  the  present  views  of  the  Kaiser,  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  is  quoted  as  saying,  "The  decisive  battle  for  the 
Central  PoAvers  is  taking  place  on  the  Western  Front,  where 
the  Central  Powers  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  de- 
fensive battle."  The  Field-Marshal's  statement  as  given  to 
Vienna  newspapers  reads  further: 

"The  fact  that  the  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Piave  was  not 
carried  out  must  not  be  taken  too  tragically.  It  certainly  was 
not  for  a  lack  of  courage,  for  the  troops  fought  splendidly.  The 
reason,  must  be  sought  in  the  flooding  of  the  Piave." 

The  Field-Marshal  said  he  looked  with  confidence  to  Albania 
and  Macedonia,  "while  in  Palestine  the  English  had  not  suc- 
ceeded with  numerous  bloody  attacks  in  shaking  the  resistance 
of  the  Turks."  He  also  referred  to  the  British  expeditions  in 
Persia  and  on  the  Murman  coast  of  Russia,  but  foremost  in  his 
mind,  evidently,  is  the  fighting  on  the  Western  Front,  about 
which  he  gave  expression  to  these  words  of  encouragement: 

"It  is  true  we  are  suffering  grievously  from  the  war,  out  we 
shall  emerge  stronger  from  it.  We  shall  return  home  after  the 
glorious  battle  to  assured  peaceful  labor  and  then  pluck  the 
fruit  of  our  fight.  To  this  end  the  watchword  is  'Persevere.' 
We  may  look  serenely  into  the  future." 

In  Vienna  newspapers  also  General  Ludendorff  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

"The  war  lias  now  been  concentrated  upon  French  territory, 
and  by  the  enormous  utilization  of  troops  and  materials  has 
assumed  proportions  which  have  thrown  everything  hitherto 
accomplished  in  the  shade.  We  thus  far  have  stood  the  bitter 
struggle  honorably  and  are  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

"We  may  all  be  thankful  that  the  war  in  the  form  it  has  as- 
sumed has,  on  the  whole,  been  spared  us  in  our  home  territory. 
The  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  are  safeguarding  their  homes." 

In  August  it  was  feared  that  the  Americans  might  arrive  too 
late  to  save  the  Allies  from  defeat,  observes  the  Nieuwe  Roller- 
damsche  Courant,  but  now  appearances  are  that  they  arrived  too 
late  to  beat  the  Germans,  as  the  Germans  may  already  be  beaten 
before  the  United  States  armies  are  at  their  full  strength  in  the 
field.  The  outgivings  of  Generals  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff 
suggest  to  this  journal  that  their  anxieties  run  on  similar  lines, 
for  they  are  now  doing  all  they  can  to  convince  the  German 
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public  they  can  beat  the  Americans.  The  interviews  given 
to  correspondents  to  brighten  up  things  generally,  and  especially 
von  Hindenburg's  manifesto,  or,  as  it  is  entitled,  a  "solemn 
warning  to  Germans  at  the  front  and  Germans  at  home,"  to 


WAIT  TILL  THE  LION  STOPS  LAUGHING. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 

keep  united,  will  ha're  an  effect  hardly  that  which  its  author 
intended.     The  Nieuwe  Rotlerdamsche  Courant  adds: 

"Even  Vorwarts  criticizes  it,  tho  it  knows  the  risk  of  sup- 
pression in  doing  so.  The  Socialist  journal  openly  declares  that 
'  Hindenburg  goes  somewhat  too  far,'  which  is  putting  it  mildly, 
'when  he  says  that  the  Entente's  description  of  internal  condi- 
tions in  Germany  is  false.  On  the  contrary,  many  Germans — 
in  fact,  the  majority  of  Germans — believe  that  the  enemy  sug- 
gestions of  reform  are  correct  and,  therefore  the  Field-Marshal 
has  no  business  to  say  the  contrary,  tho  the  German  Socialists, 
like  all  other  Germans,  do  not  wish  to  accept  any  internal  re- 
forms from  enemy  hands.' 

"Other  newspapers  so  far  do  not  comment  on  Hindenburg's 
warning,  except  respectfully  to  suggest  that  it  might  have  con- 
tained more  information  about  the  military  situation,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  whole  nation's  profound  anxieties.  The  Ger- 
man people  are  far  more  interested  in  the  continual  changes  in 
the  war-map  than  in  the  Field-Marshal's  inflated  phraseology 
regarding  the  wickedness  of  the  enemy." 

Meanwhile  press  dispatches  tell  us  of  various  moves  in  the 
approaching  "greatest  of  all  Teuton  peace  drives,"  including  a 
report  attributed  to  the  Hague  Tyd  to  the  effect  that  the  Central 
Powers  are  considering  an  armistice  for  the  winter.  The  Zurich 
Nachrichten  is  named  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Entente  for  financial  reasons  will  not  go  through  another  winter 
of  the  war,  while  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  publishes  a  telegram 
describing  the  growth  of  peace  propaganda  in  England.  Never- 
theless, we  learn  from  a  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Berlin 
Tageblatt  that  in  a  conference  in  Vienna  between  Admiral  von 
Hintze  and  Count  Burian  the  two  statesmen  agreed  that  in 
I  he  present  circumstances  no  action  toward  peace  could  have 
tlie  slightest  success.  Their  view  was  that  after  the  present 
Allied  offensive  is  over  the  enemy  must  admit  they  can  not  break 
through  I  he  German  trout  and  that  a  battle  to  break  Germany 
would  last  tor  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Augsburg  Abcud- 
post,  winch  represents  the  \iew.-s  of  the  Bavarian  Government, 
lays   stress   on    Germany's    "most    terrible   losses,"   which 

"are  far  worse  than  those  of  tin-  Entente,  because  Germany's 
casualties  all  occur  among  the  German  people,  whereas  the 
Allies  are  a  group  of  many  nations,   European,  African,  white 

and  black. 


"Germany  must  admit  that  England  has  some  reason  to  view 
our  action  with  distrust.  Our  rejection  of  Lord  Haldane's  fleet 
agreement  must  have  forced  the  English  to  the  belief  that  we 
really  planned  war  against  them.  The  present  war  can  only 
end  by  compromise  and  renunciation.  Our  enemies  will  only 
believe  in  our  sincerity  if  we  give  up  big  words  after  each  of  our 
military  successes.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Central  Powers 
are  in  the  position  of  a  besieged  fortress,  and  therefore  the  war 
can  not  be  won  by  purely  military  means.  Our  submarine  hopes 
have  been  disappointed.  We  have  muddled  things  with  America, 
saying  she  might  send  soldiers,  but  not  armies. 

"All  this  shows  we  must  bow  to  conciliation.  This  is  our 
only  salvation.  Germany's  Government  must  take  the  initia- 
tive in  such  a  peace  of  renunciation  without  further  ado." 

A  Rotterdam  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
issues  a  warning  against  forming  false  conclusions  on  the  attitude 
recently  taken  by  the  Pan-German  newspapers.     He  writes: 

"These  organs  have  lately  represented  the  German  public 
as  nerve-broken,  almost  panic-stricken,  and  would  seem  delib- 
erately to  be  trying  to  give  the  outside  world  as  somber  an 
impression  as  possible  of  the  feeling  in  Germany.  But  all  this 
has  only  a  political  motive.  The  Pan-Germans  wish  to  convey 
that  this  imaginary  moral  debacle  is  the  result  of  'weakness' 
of  the  Government,  of  Hertling's  failure  completely  to  disavow 
Kiihlmann's  defeatist  speech,  and,  most  of  all,  of  the  Reichstag's 
pernicious  'peace'  resolution.  What  they  are  playing  for  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  military  dictatorship,  and  to  this  end  they 
have  even  descended  to  the  level  of  imputing  the  Somme 
defeat  to  the  army's  morale  being  weakened  by  these  unhappy 
things.  Let  me  quote  the  opinion  of  a  neutral  observer  on  this 
matter: 

"'It  is  possible  that  few  who  have  confidently  believed  in  the 
prophecies  of  a  speedy  peace  by  complete  victory  are  deeply 
discouraged  and  downhearted.  But  the  truth  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  those  few,  nobody  has  held  this  belief  for  the.  past 
four  months,  and  the  Pan-German  representation  that  the  whole 
German  nation  is  suddenly  plunged  into  the  darkest  pessimism 
is  quite  misleading.  The  majority  of  the  people  have  been 
pessimists  since  the  end  of  March  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 


THE   GERMAN    SOLDI  Kirs    DREAM    OF    PEACE. 
[His  dream  may  come  true  in  a  way  lie  doesn't  expect.] 

—17*:  (Berlin). 

see  any  prospect  of  the  war  ending.     True,  they  are  beginning 

to  realize  now  the  dangers  of  the  military  situation,  but   th( 
mark   1   have  often  heard  in   the  last    few    weeks  is    "America    is 
a  great  danger  tons.     Bui  so  was  Russia.     We  passed  through 
that,  and  so  we  shall   this.      It    will  go  on   [ike  that    until   both 
sides  give  up  trying  to  win. 
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CANADA'S   ARM   OF   MIGHT 

T11F  ALACKITY  with  which  Britain's  dominions  sprang 
to  the  aid  of  the  mother  country  in  the  Great  War 
constitutes  ;i  splendid  page  of  British  history  that  will 
never  be  disregarded  by  future  German  statesmen  of  world- 
conquest  aspirations.  The  story  of  the  quick  response  to  the 
call  to  arms  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  India  is  familiar,  ami 
made  more  memorable  day  by 
day,  yet  if  we  examine  into  any 
one  of  these  records  the  bare  de- 
tails of  facts  and  figures  give  it 
new  emphasis.  Thus  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  reminds  us 
tbat  while  Canada  bad  an  army 
of  barely  three  thousand  men 
four  years  ago,  since  then  four 
hundred  thousand  men  have 
crossed  the  sea  to  fight  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Canadian  Corps. 
Canada  has  not  only  been  a 
reservoir  of  magnificent  man- 
hood, The  Telegraph  points  out, 
but  also  it  has  been  an  entirely 
indispensable  base  of  British  sup- 
plies of  food  and  munitions  of 
war.  As  to  the  latter,  a  Toronto 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  writes: 

"The  extent  to  which  Canada 
produced  munitions  of  war  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 
The  total  production  of  shells 
up  to  a  recent  date  is  60,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  total  produc- 
tion of  explosives  and  propel- 
lants  for  cartridges  and  shells  is 
100,000,000  pounds.  The  total 
value  of  orders  placed  in  Canada 
by  the  British  Government  is 
$1,200,000,000  (£240,000,000). 
Of  this  amount  $600,000,000 
(£120,000,000)  was  lent  to  the 
British  Government  by  the  Do- 
minion.    There  have  been  at  one 

time  employed  in  this  work  350,000  men  and  women.  Con- 
tracts have  been  placed  in  the  Dominion  for  112  skips,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  450,000.  Most  of  these  vessels  will  have  been 
launched  during  1918. 

"The  annual  net  export  of  wheat  and  flour  for  Great  Britain 
and  the  Allies  has  increased  over  the  average  of  the  export  before 
the  war  by  80,000.000  bushels.  The  net  export  of  beef  has 
increased  by  nearly  75,000,000  pounds  yearly,  and  of  pork  and 
products  125,000,000  pounds. 

"The  total  outlay  of  the  country  for  war-purposes  is  $875,000,- 
000  (£175,000,000)',  and  the  national  debt,  which  before  the  war 
was  $336,000,000  (£67,200,000),  is  now  $1,200,000,000  (£240,- 
000,000).  Domestic  war -loans  have  totaled  $756,000,000 
(£151,200,000),  or  $100  (£20)  per  head  of  the  population. 

"The  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund  subscriptions  total  $40,000,000 
(£8,000,000),  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  $18,000,000  (£3,600,000), 
the  British  Red  Cross  $6,000,000  (£1,200,000),  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund  $3,000,000  (£600,000),  and  the  Military  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
$4,500,000  (£900,000).  In  addition  to  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments,  the  municipalities,  corporations,  and 
private  individuals  have  raised  $18,000,000  (£3,600,000)  for 
various  other  war-objects.  The  gifts  of  the  people  of  Canada 
for  war-purposes  total  at  least  $90,000,000  (£18,000,000)." 

Of  the  400,000  men  sent  overseas,  the  Times's  correspondent 
informs  us,  43,000  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  war: 

"Of  these  27,040  were  killed  in  action,  9,280  died  of  wounds, 
2,257  died  from  disease,  and  5,342  are  believed  to  be  dead. 
The  total  of  sick  and  wounded  is  113,007,  but  between  30,000 
and  40,000  of  these  have  returned  to  duty.  More  than  10,000 
distinctions  have  been  awarded  to  Cauadian  soldiers  and  nurst  s." 


British  official  photograp] 
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Wounded  British  soldier  display 


AS   JAPAN  SEES   THE    SIBERIAN    MOVE 

SI  I  \  HI'  CRITICISM  of  Allied  military  aid  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  Siberia  is  directed  by  some  sections  of  the 
Japanese  press,  not  so  much  on  account  of  intervention 

as  because  it  will  prove  ineffectual.  The  prediction  of  its 
futility  is  based  on  the  argument  that  much  greater  military 
tones  will   be  necessary   in  Siberia  than  have  been  agreed  on 

by  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  Tokyo  Jijishimpo,  a  con- 
servative financial  organ,  be- 
lieves, lio\\e\  er,  that  the  adoption 
Of  the  present  American-Japa- 
nese plan  by  no  means  rules  out 
of  consideration  the  one  of  larger 
scope  proposed  by  France  and 
England,  which  had  been  serious- 
ly considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Tokyo.  Japan  may 
have  to  reconsider  tins  original 
plan,  we  are  told,  if  she  is  to  check 
German  penetration  of  Siberia 
and  help  the  Russians  establish 
order  in  the  territory  stretching 
from  the  Japan  Sea  to  the  Urals 
and  beyond.  The  apathy  exprest 
by  the  Tokyo  Asahi  toward  the 
Siberian  measure  adopted  by  the 
Terauchi  Ministry  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  this  journal's  policy 
of  opposition  to  the  cabinet  on 
any  score,  and  attention  is  called 
to  the  plausible  argument  of 
this  influential  journal,  which 
follows: 

"To  go  into  Siberia  with  a  few 
thousand  soldiers,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  President  Wilson, 
will  fail  to  attain  the  purpose 
for  which  this  measure  is  pro- 
posed. And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  Japan  is  not  prepared  to 
embark  upon  a  military  under- 
taking in  Siberia  on  such  a  large  scale  as  has  apparently  been 
proposed  to  her  by  France  and  England.  To  meet  the  expecta- 
tion of  our  European  Allies,  we  would  have  to  send  at  least  a 
million  soldiers  into  and  across  Siberia,  which  is  obviously 
impossible  for  us  to  undertake." 

In  contrast  to  this  view,  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri,  edited  by  a 
brother  of  Viscount  Motono,  who  recently  resigned  as  Foreign 
Minister,  voices  a  most  optimistic  opinion,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

"The  Russian  people,  excepting  the  Bolsheviki,  are  not 
friendly  toward  Germany.  They  are  anxiously  waiting  for 
Allied  aid  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country.  Once  Japan, 
with  or  without  Allied  assistance,  enters  Siberia  for  the  obviously 
sincere  purpose  of  helping  them,  the  Russians  will  not  be  slow 
in  joining  hands  with  us.  To  attain  this  end,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  extraordinary  sacrifices.  The  mere  report 
that  we  have  resolved  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  those  patriotic 
Russians  will  have  a  tremendous  moral  influence  upon  those 
Russians  who  are  still  holding  their  own  in  the  region  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  Lake  Baikal  in  the  midst  of  great  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  Bolsheviki.  If  our  troops  actually 
reach  Lake  Baikal  the  whole  territory  of  Siberia  clear  up  to  the 
Urals  will  virtually  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Russians 
who  are  eager  to  throw  off  both  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  German 
yoke." 

Tho  indorsing  in  the  main  the  action  of  the  Terauchi  Cabinet, 
the  Tokyo  Kokumin  expresses  a  skeptical  and  even  suspicious 
feeling  about  our  idea  of  sending  an  economic  mission  to  Russia. 
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ins  the  helmet  that  saved  his  life. 
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Photograph  from  the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 

THEY  WILL  TAKE   CARE   OP  THE    BOLSHEVIKI. 
Allied  military  and  naval  officers  at  Czechoslovak  headquarters  in  Vladivostok.     Colonel  Ward,  of  the  British  battalion. 


at   the  ritrht 


Also  this  journal  believes  "that  in  order  to  save  Russia,  the  Allies 
must  not  only  reach  her  through  Siberia,  but  must  definitely 
defeat  the  Germans  on  the  Western  Front,  and  to  this  opinion 
the  Tokyo  Hochi  assents  when  it  says  that  "German  control  of 
Russia  can  be  effectually  frustrated  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
through  a  decisive  Allied  victory  on  the  Western  Front."  A 
Tokyo  dispatch  to  the  London  Time*  affords  Russian  light  on 
the  problem  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Boris  Lopatin,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Society  and  editor  of  the  Vladivostok 
Moyagazeta,  who  points  out  that  the  question  of  first  importance 
in  the  Russian  Far  East  is  government,  because  upon  it  depends 
the  restoration  of  Russia's  power  to  reenter  the  war.  If  the 
Allies'  sole  intention  is  to  fight  Germany  and  to  save  Russia,  he 
tells  us,  only  two  courses  are  open.  First,  not  to  support  any 
separate  Siberian  Government;  secondly,  to  facilitate  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Russian  volunteer  corps  by  supplying  arms  and 
money.     We  read  then: 

"A  Russian  volunteer  army  is  necessary  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  the  Allies,  but  to  restore  order,  reestablish  com- 
munications, enable  the  working  of  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
zemstvos,  municipalities,  and  governments  of  eastern  and 
western  Siberia,  from  which  the  Government  of  Great  Siberia 
will  arise  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  Such  a  volunteer 
army  could  not  act  without  the  full  support  of  the  Allies.  With- 
out such  an  army  T  believe  no  Siberian  bulwark  can  be  created 
against  Germany.  England,  Japan,  and  America  will  achieve 
splendid  results  if  their  policy  has  only  one  aim,  the  driving 
of  the  Germans  from  the  Far  Fast,  but  they  can  do  no  worse 
service  to  Russia,  and  therefore  to  themselves,  if  they  support 
any  of  the  present  pretenders  to  power,  for  that  would  only 
augmenl   political  trouble. 

"Any  one  in  Siberia  backed  by  military  forces  can  become 
a  dictator,  but  such  a  dictatorship  would  induce  a  false  at- 
mosphere of  peace  in  a  country  still  liable  to  be  victimized  by 
Bolshevist  and  other  disintegrating  forces.  Should  we  ask  the 
advice  of  Germany  in  the  present  situation,  she  would  reply, 
'Give  Siberia  a  dictator.'  My  opinion  is  thai  a  sound  Govern- 
ment can  emerge  only  from  slow  constitutional  processes." 


A  WELCOME  FOR  OUR  BOYS— A  kindly  injunction  printed 
in  (lie  Brixton  Independent  Church  service  paper  deserves  wider 
currency,  says  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  which  quotes  the 
document  as  follows: 

"  [f  you  see  an  American  soldier  in  the  tram  make  yourself 
his  friend.  lie  is  your  friend  already.  If  you  see  a  lonel.x 
American  soldier  in  the  street  pro\  e  that  you  and  he  are  kinsmen. 
Vou  know  what  he  is  doing  for  civilization,  bul  you  do  not 
always  remember  that  he  has  come  from  :>,(MM)  to  7, (MM)  miles  to 
do  it.  lie  might  waul  a  friend  to  talk  to.  Ours  was  the  home 
he  went   from        Make  him  remember  he  has  come  back  1o  it  " 


THE    "AMERICAN    MENACE" 

SPOILING  A  BRILLIANT  IDEA  by  their  usual  clumsy 
workmanship,  the  Germans  have  just  missed  an  admirable 
chance  to  benefit  themselves.  The  plan  was  to  stir  up 
trouble  between  America  and  her  Allies,  particularly  France  and 
England,  but  the  German  methods  were  so  elephantine  that  the 
design  was  immediately  apparent,  whereas,  had  the  Huns  been 
more  subtle,  a  good  deal  of  trouble  might  have  been  caused 
before  we  knew  it.  The  former  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  in  Berlin  has  been  watching  the  trend  of  the  editorials  in 
German  papers  of  late,  and  he  writes: 

"The  German  press  are  publishing  interesting  articles  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth  year  of  war,  and  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture is  the  discovery  that  the  United  States  is  the  blood-thirsty 
villain  who  will  make  peace  impossible  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Germany  is  now  informed  that  President  Wilson  intends  to  fight 
until  Germany  is  destroyed,  and  until  England  and  the  other 
Allies  become  America's  vassals." 

An  examination  of  the  German  press  amply  confirms  this  con- 
clusion. We-  find  the  official  and  inspired  Norddeutache  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung  stating  in  an  article  entitled  "American  Alili- 
tarism  "  that  America  is  in  the  war  against  "Europe  as  a  whole," 
and  that  her  aim  is  the  commercial  enslavement  of  the  European 
continent.  Similarly  we  find  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  making 
the  discovery  of  America's  villainy,  and  this  mouthpiece  of  Ger- 
man commerce  says: 

"America,  which  was  plunged  into  the  war  because  of  a  Pre>i- 
dent  who  is  steeped  in  the  follies  and  prejudices  designed  in  all 
circumstances  to  prevent  a  German  victory,  is  in  a  mental  con- 
dition which  for  its  colonial  coarseness  seems  to  surpass  any- 
thing Europe  ever  experienced  in  the  way  of  war-spirit." 

This  German  trick  has  failed  to  rouse  a  spark  of  jealousy  in  the 
breasts  of  our  Allies.  Witness  the  London  papers  in  their 
comments  on  our  recent  successes  in  France;  take,  for  example, 
The  Westminster  Gazette,  which  says: 

"The  suggestion  that,  owing  to  their  newness  in  staff  work. 
the  Americans  need  time  to  (it  their  necks  to  the  collar  is  on  a 
par  with  the  suggestion  that  an  expanded  British  Anm  could 
not  be  relied  on  to  tight  well.  The  American  troops,  as  it  i>. 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  It  is -not  a  disadvantage  to 
come  to  the  tactics  of  to-day  with  an  open,  alert  mind.  It  i> 
an  advantage. 

"The  public  believes  in  American  intervention  out  and  out, 
and  the  public  is  right.  The  New  World  has,  in  literal  truth, 
redrest  the  balance  of  the  Old  World  and  the  balance  has  been 
redresl  once  for  all." 


THE    WAR   AS   A   LIFE-SAVER 


THE  Loss  OF  LIFE  in  the  war  is  spurring  as  to  a  thou- 
sand efforts  to  save  life  and  save  health,  so  thai  the  net 
nsult  in  the  course  of  time  may  be  on  the  plus  instead 
of  the  minus  side.  We  are  coming  out  of  this  war  with  an  in- 
ereased  realization  of  the  value  of  health  and  an  increased  de- 
termination to  conserve  it.  As  one  result 
this  will  include  the  adoption  of  a  different 
attitude  toward  labor,  whose  condition  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  sanitation,  public  and 
private.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  "Prof, 
[rving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  exprest  in  a  leading 
article  contributed  to  The  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health  (Boston,  August).  The 
labor  problem  and  the  health  problem  really 
dovetail,  Professor  Fisher  believes.  By 
guaranteeing  health  to  our  laborers  we  are 
at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  them  as  they 
are  now  taking  care  of  us,  and  also  guaran- 
teeing health  to  the  community  at  large. 
All  we  shall  really  have  to  do  is  to  keep  on 
caring  for  the  workers  in  peace  as  we  are  now 
oaring  for  them  in  war.  No  human  beings 
have  ever  been  so  carefully  looked  after, 
from  the  medical  ami  hygienic  standpoint, 
as  the  soldiers  in  the  contending  armies. 
Writes  Professor  Fisher: 

"Labor  has  been  asked  to  support  this  war 
and  has  supported  it.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
war  labor  will  say :  '  We  have  done  this  for 
our  country;  what  is  our  country  going  to  do 
for  us'.' ' 

"I  understand  that  in  England  promises 
have  been  made  to  labor  which,  some  of  the 
friends  of  labor  say,  it  will  be  practically  im- 
possible to  keep.  But  they  have  been  made 
in  response  to  this  psychological  attitude. 
There  will  be  new  and  acute  labor  problems  due  to  the  readjust- 
ment necessary  when  the  men  from  the  trenches  come  back. 

"'And  then  there  is  this  great  problem  of  health.  The  Avar  is 
a  means  of  destroying  human  life;  and  therefore  in  its  reaction 
will  probably  be  the  greatest  stimulus  to  life-conservation  which 
we  have  ever  experienced.  Many  a  town  has  never  had  good 
fire-fighting  apparatus  until  it  has  had  a  great  fire.  We  did 
not  make  much  progress  in  safety  at  sea  until  we  had  the  Titanic 
disaster. 

'The  labor* problem  and  the  health  problem  really  fit  one  into 
tlie  other.  And  we  can  answer  labor's  question:  What  wrill 
the  country  do  for  us?'  very  largely  by  giving  health  to  labor. 
The  greatest  asset  of  the  laboring  man  is  his  health. 

"Already  the  armies  and  the  navies  of  the  belligerent  nations 
have  been  making  use  of  the  very  best  medical  talent  available 
to  keep  the  soldier  in  health;  to  prevent  his  getting  typhus; 
to  safeguard  him  from  other  epidemics;  to  provide  him  with 
-ad'  drinking-water.  .  .  .  At  the  end  of  this  war  we  shall 
have  new  medical  knowledge  which  we  would  not  otherwise 
have  had. 

"The  war  has  led  to  a  restudy  of  the  alcohol  problem.  All 
of  the  belligerent  nations  have  taken  some  steps  toward  the 
reduction  if  not  the  elimination  of  this  physiological  poison 
in  order  to  save  the  men  from  drunkenness,  from  the  inefficiency 
that  comes  from  partial  intoxication,  and  to  save  them  from  the 
venereal  diseases  that  come  from  lack  of  self-control  when  under 
the  infiuence  of  alcohol. 

"Then  there  has  been  a  new  interest  in  individual  health. 
There  has  been  a  great  impulse  to  military  and  physical  training 
all  over  the  world.  But  we  shall  fall  far  short  of  our  duty  in  this 
matter  if  we  stop   here    merely.      We   should,    during   the    war. 
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THE    WAR    SHOILD    MAKh 
ITS  A  HEALTHIER  NATION. 

And  Professor  Fisher  points  the  way. 


certainly  after  the  war.  take  the  lesson  of  the  war  to  heart,  and 
in  systematic  fashion  try  to  conserve  human  life.'' 

In  the  firsl  place,  Professor  Fisher  believes  that  we  ought  to 
establish  a  universal  system  of  vital  statistics.  We  are  the  one 
great  civilized  nation  thai  does  not  have  a  system  of  bookkeeping 
of  national  health.  When  Professor  Fisher 
was  firsl  interested  in  this  subject  only 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  kept  records  of  death,  and  even  to- 
daj  only  two-thirds  keep  such  records.  He 
goes  on: 

"The  tact  that  SO  tew  people  realize  that 
this  deficiency  exists  is  a  commentary  on 
our  low  health  ideals 

"When   the  hookworm  commission  went 

south  to  try  to  eradicate  the  hookworm 
disease  the  Soul  hern  communities  felt  in- 
sulted. They  had  no  records,  and  did  not 
know  or  care  anything  about  hookworm 
disease. 

"  But  when  it  was  revealed  that  in  some 
cases  half  of  the  community  had  hook- 
worm disease  they  were  very  glad  to  have 
this   Rockefeller  Commission    down    to   help 

eradicate  it 

"Along  with  keeping  the  books  of  health 
we  ought  to  adopt  health  measures.  We 
ought  to  establish  a  national  department  of 
healt  h  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  war. 
The  movement  for  a  national  department  of 
health  has  received  a  great  stimulus  in  En- 
gland, where,  after  three  years  of  experience 
with  war,  people  are  becoming  alarmed. 
They  are  making  investigations.  They  are 
finding  that  their  negligence  has  been  ex- 
tremely costly.  They  have  examined  the 
conditions  of  women  in  munition-factories 
and  have  found  the  fatigue  of  long  hours 
and  dangerous  conditions  are  really  impair- 
ing the  womanhood  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  greatest  stimulus  to  health-conservation  would  be,  I  be- 
lieve, health-insurance.  We  ought  to  establish  health-insurance 
throughout  the  nation,  preferably  by  national  action,  if  that  be 
possible,  but  as  it  probably  is  not,  then  by  State  action.  Already 
nine  States  have  commissions  at  work  on  this  subject.  We  arc 
the  one  great  industrial  nation  that  does  not  have  health- 
insurance,  and  when  we  secure  it  we  shall  have,  1  believe,  what 
is  one  of  the  necessaries,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  great  engines 
for  an  efficient  democracy. 

"There  is  another  lesson  which  I  hope  the  war  may  help  teach, 
and  that  is  that  in  order  that  labor  shall  be  contented  we  must 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  workingman.  We  must  satisfy 
his  great  fundamental  human  instincts.  ...  I  think  that  if 
employers  would  study  the  psychology  as  well  as  the  physiology 
of  labor,  and  try  to  adapt  conditions  of  worlc  to  the  needs  and 
yearnings  of  labor,  labor  discontent  would  be  diminished  far 
more  than  by  any  other  method  I  know  of. 

"As  I  see  it,  human  life,  in  order  to  be  a  successful  human  life, 
must  satisfy  six  or  seven  of  the  great  fundamental  human 
instincts.  In  my  classes  I  have  been  enumerating  them  as 
follows: 

"First,  there  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  making 
a  living.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  most  fundamental  thing. 
But  there  is  also  the  instinct  of  self-expression,  or  the  instinct 
of  workmanship;  there  is  the  instinct  of  self-respect  and  respect 
for  others:  there  are  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice  or  heroism; 
the  instinct  of  love,  or  the  home-making  instinct:  the  instinct 
of  loyalty;  and  possibly,  whether  it   is  innate  or  not   I   do  not 

know,   the  instinct  of  worship 

"A  laboring  man  sees  his  work  sweep  by  him.  a  peg  in  a  shoe. 
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a  bolt  in  an  automobile,  and  since  he  is  not  able  to  visualize  his 
part  in  the  product,  his  work  ceases  to  be  interesting  and  becomes 
drudgery.  He  wants  to  shorten  his  hours;  and  the  employer, 
whose  work  is  interesting,  whose  work  is  his  life,  can  not  under- 
stand why  the  employee  is  always  trying  to  shirk,  whereas  he 
himself  is  willing  to  work  twelve  or  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The 
reason  is  that  in  one  case  the  instinct  of  workmanship  is  satis- 
fied and  in  the  other  cases  it  is  not 

"Would  you  try  to  limit  the  instinct  of  a  soldier  merely  to 
his  pay-envelop?  Would  you  try  to  make  a  soldier  go  over  the 
top  by  bribing  him?  Suppose  President  Wilson  had  said  to 
General  Pershing:  'Now,  Pershing,  I  want  to  be  sure  you  are 
always  on  the  job,  and  not  skimping  it.  I  have  developed  a 
system  by  which  your  wages  will  go  up  or  down  according  to 
your  victories.' 

"What  do  you  suppose  Pershing  would  have  said?  He  would 
have  said:  'Mr.  President,  what  do  you  take  me  for?  Of 
course,  I  must  live.  But  I  am  not  primarily  interested,  or  only 
interested,  in  my  pay-envelop.  The  motives  which  are  sending 
me  to  France  are  loyalty  to  my  country,  heroism,  the  desire  to 
sacrifice  myself  for  an  ideal,  and,  maybe,  to  win  some  glory. 
Idealistic  motives  spur  me  and  keep  me  at  work.' 

"And  now  we  are  taking  men  out  of  the  factory  and  sending 
them  into  the  trenches,  when  the  only  stimulus  we  have  played 
upon  in  the  factory  has  been  the  pay-envelop;  and  yet  these 
same  dormant  higher  motives  are  there  and  will  operate  to  make 
good  soldiers.  They  could  be  enlisted  to  make  good  workmen. 
I  hope  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  war.  If  it  is 
not,  we  shall  have  acute  labor  discontent  when  the  men  return 
from  their  great  adventures  abroad  to  the  humdrum  of  the 
workshop. 

"After  this  war  we  must  apply  science  to  industry,  in  a  way 
to  make  industry  more  wholesome  and  healthy,  which  means 
not  only  better  sanitation  and  ventilation,  not  only  how  to  make 
the  workman  keep  his  bodily  functions  going  properly,  but  how 
he  may  obtain  mental  health  so  that  he  may  live,  as  Prof.  Alfred 
Marshall  says,  a  complete,  all-around  life.  And  if  we  are  to  say 
that  the  world  owes  every  man  a  living  we  should  mean  not 
only  that  it  owes  him  wages,  but  also  that  it  owes  him  the  full 
expression  of  the  fundamental  instincts  of  a  human  being." 


THE  ROAD-CROSSING  COW— Why  does  a  cow  run  across 
the  road  in  front  of  a  moving  vehicle?  H.  L.  Whited  writes  to 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  August  17)  that  he  has 
unraveled  this  mystery.  Both  the  cow  and  the  fowl,  which  ex- 
hibits the  same  peculiarity,  have  eyes  so  disposed  on  the  sides 
of  the  head  that  they  can  be  used  separately.  This,  according 
to  Mr.  Whited,  is  the  root  of  the  trouble.     He  writes: 

"When  a  cow  faces  an  object  both  eyes  may  with  ease  be 
focused  on  it.  When  the  object  is  at  the  side  or  rear  one  eye 
may  be  focused  on  it,  while  the  other  is  viewing  objects  in  quite 
.  a  different  direction.  Evidently  the  animal  may  direct  attention 
to  one  object  with  both  eyes,  or  to  two  objects  with  different 
eyes,  or  it  may  inhibit  one  eye  and  direct  and  concentrate  atten- 
tion with  the  other  toward  some  object  of  fear  or  fancy.  In 
advancing  in  a  car  toward  cows  standing  in  the  roadway  it  will 
be  noticed  that  those  facing  the  car  usually  turn  to  one  side  and 
let  the  car  pass;  those  with  side  toward  car  will,  if  on,  say,  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  run  and  attempt  to  cross  to  the  left  side; 
those  with  head  away  from  the  car  will  usually  run  down  the 
roadway  ahead,  turning  off  at  one  side  or  the  other.  The  rea- 
son why  the  cow  or  chicken  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  turns 
to  cross  over  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa,  is,  I  suggest,  because  the 
eye  of  1  lie  animal,  which  sees  and  appreciates  the  danger  of  the 
advancing  car,  is  by  instinct  kept  on  the  dangerous  object.  To 
turn  to  the  right  and  escape  would  blind  the  animal  during  the 
period  of  turning,  and  this  she  will  not  willingly  do.  But  if 
-he  runs  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  car,  the  eye  with  which 
she  first  observed  it  will  keep  it  clearly  and  continuously  in  view, 
and.  she  thinks,  allow  her  to  escape  the  impending  danger. 
Even  when  safely  across,  if  turned  around,  by  encountering  a 
fence  or  by  chance,  so  as  to  perceive  the  enemy  with  the  other 
eye,  1  ha\e  seen  her  run  lor  dear  life  to  recross  the  road  to  t  In- 
side whence  she  is  just  come.  The  instinctive  action,  originalh 
protective,  i^  thus  made  a  source  of  danger  to  the  animal.  The 
chicken,  with  monocular  vision,  labors  under  the  same  hallucina- 
tion; it,  too,  thinks  that  the  danger  may  lie  avoided  by  running 
with  all  its  might,  keeping  the  enemy  all  the  time  in  \  iew  with 
the  eye  that  was  originally  turned  toward  it.  Thus,  truly,  the 
cow  crossed  the  road  because  --he  crossed  the  road." 


CHINA   GOING   BACK   TO   OPIUM 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  in  China 
under  circumstances  that  appear  to  be  to  the  discredit 
of  the  present  Government  of  that  country  is  announced 
by  The  Pharmaceutical  Era  (New  York,  August  i.  The  legalizing 
of  this  traffic  again,  whether  for  legitimate  revenue  purposes  or 
in  pursuit  of  some  gigantic  scheme  of  graft,  will  dishearten  those  , 
who  had  begun  to  leok  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  Those 
who  were  interested  in  suppressing  it  and  keeping  it  down  have 
now  other  things  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  its  revival  is  only 
another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  forgotten  evils  raise  their 
heads  under  cover  of  great  wars.  If  the  Kaiser  is  to  be  credited 
indirectly  with  the  resumption  of  opium-consumption  in  China, 
he  may  have  a  burden  on  his  soul  that  will  outweigh  even  the 
rape  of  Belgium  and  the  bombing  of  hospitals  and  ambulances. 
Says  the  paper  named  above: 

"Press  dispatches  of  the  past  few  months  indicate  that  a 
revival  of  the  opium  traffic  in  China  is  probable,  and  that  officials 
of  the  Government  have  formed  a  syndicate  to  handle  the  drug' 
under  the  guise  of  an  antiopium  society  which  will  sell  to  addicts 
who  are  under  treatment.  As  stated  in  these  dispatches,  the 
Chinese  Government  has  arranged  to  purchase  the  remaining 
stocks  of  Indian  opium  for  $15,000,000,  and  payment  is  to  be 
made  in  government  bonds  redeemable  in  ten  years.  The 
opium  will  be  resold  to  the  syndicate,  it  is  stated,  an  agreement 
having  been  signed  at  Shanghai  by  which  the  Government 
obtains  the  opium  at  6,200  taels  (tael  =  $1.18)  per  chest  and 
sells  to  the  syndicate  at  8.000  taels  per  chest.  The  sale  to  the 
public  by  the  syndicate  will  be  at  a  price  that  will  yield  enormous 
profits,  permitting,  it  is  said,  high  officials  to  share  in  the  gains. 

"This  information — and  there  seems  to  be  no  great  reason  to 
doubt  its  truthfulness — opens  the  way  for  another  chapter  in 
the  history  of  a  drug  which  has  at  once  eased  the  pain  of  the 
sufferer  and  enslaved  millions  of  habitues.  That  many  will 
look  upon  the  scheme  to  remove  the  ban  from  the  exploitation 
of  this  pernicious  drug  in  China  as  a  backward  step  is  certain, 
for  most  of  the  civilized  countries,  including  our  own,  have  gone 
on  record  by  enactment  of  laws  which  aim  to  control  completely 
the  traffic  in  all  narcotics,  of  which  opium  and  its  derivatives  are 
the  chief  representatives. 

"The  present  movement  in  Vhina  casts  a  shadow  over  the 
results  that  were  hoped  would  follow  the  work  of  the  several 
international  conventions  that  have  been  held  at  various  times 
to  control  the  opium  traffic.  The  agitation  against  this  traffic 
has  been  continued  for  years,  especially  by  English  philanthro- 
pists, and  more  particularly  by  the  Anti-Opium  League,  which 
was  organized  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1873.  In  1893  an  English 
Commission  was  empowered  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  evidence  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
Indian  dominions,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  economical, 
commercial,  and  social  aspects  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
and  with  which  was  connected  the  sale  of  opium  to  the  Chines*  . 
In  1906,  as  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  returned 
commissioners  from  China,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Chinese 
Government  ordering  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  opium,  both 
foreign  and  native,  in  China,  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
present  information  seems  to  indicate  a  return  to  conditions 
which  permit  the  extension  of  the  use  of  opium  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  control  or  restrict  its  distribution 

"A  knowledge  of  .  .  .  the  increasing  use  of  opium  and  other 
narcotics  in  all  civilized  countries  caused  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  enact  the  Harrison  antinarcotic  law  in  December. 
1914,  which  has  for  its  object  the  control  of  the  sale  of  not  only 
opium  and  its  derivatives,  but  that  of  cocaine,  the  most  insidious 
of  the  narcotics.  While  the  law  has  been  in  operation  but  a  few 
years,  its  beneficial  effects  are  already  noticeable,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  legislation  in  this  direction  is  apt  to  be  extended 
rather  than  repealed.  That  a  great  nation  like  China  should 
again  make  if  easier  for  her  teeming  millions  to  obtain  the 
'foreign  drug,'  the  use  of  which  has  so  increased  the  poverty 
of  her  masses,  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  men  tali  t J 
of  those  in  charge  of  China's  future  destiny.  For  tho  the 
Chinese  always  call  opium  the  'foreign  drug.*  it  was  formerly 
grown  in  half  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  a  great  many  of 
her  officials  became  rich  from  the  trade.  The  largest  part  of  the 
opium  consumed  in  China  in  former  years  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  at  home  rather  than  imported  from  India:  but  it  ts 
noted   that    the   Anglo-Chinese  Opium   Convention   agreement 
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signed  at  Shanghai  on  May  8,  1911,  contained  the  following 
clause:  'China  shall  decrease  the  amount  of  opium-product  ion 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  annual  importation  of 
Indian  opium  until  the  total  prohibition  Of  opium  shall  have  been 
enforced    l.y    1917.'" 


primarily  for  his  own  watch-factor;  employees,  from  a  different 
standpoint.       Of    primary    consequence     was   a  small,    livable 

house,  sanitary  and  permanent,  with  no  frills  and  at  the  lowest 
possi  >le  cost.  The  most  important  thing  was  quantity  house 
production   at    low  cost.      As   in    making    Ingersoll   watches  and 


THE   ONE-PIECE   HOUSE   AT  LAST? 

TBE  ONE-PIECE  CONCRETE  BOUSE,  cast  as  a 
monolith,  is  at  last  a  commercial  reality,  if  we  are  to 
believe  a  staff  article  contributed  to  Concrete  (Detroit, 
August).  Proposed  originally  by  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  ex- 
perimented upon  to  a  certain  extent  by  thai  versatile  inventor, 
it  has  been  generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  unit  or  "precast" 
construction.  We  are  now  told  that  the  trouble  with  attempts 
at  this  kind  of  building  has  been  the  desire  to  get  away  from 
uniformity.  There  is  no  variety  about  a  Ford  machine,  nor 
about  an  Ingersoll  watch.  They  are  cheap  and  successful  be- 
cause they  are  made  of  a  few  standardized  parts  and  are  exactly 
alike.  So,  we  are  assured,  must  be  our  cheap,  standardized  con- 
crete houses,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.     We  read: 

"Men  who  have  been  developing  the  concrete  house — either 
in  monolithic  construction  with  unit  forms  or  with  precast  units, 
all  have  labored  with  the  besetting  difficulty — elasticity  in  de- 
sign without  a  multiplicity  of  confusing  parts.  That  the  system 
of  construction  must  admit  of  architectural  variety — not  to  say 
whim — has  been  a  cardinal  thought  from  the  outset. 

"C.  H.  Ingersoll,  of  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  New  York 
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Illustrations  by  euvrtesy  of  "Concrete,"  Detruit. 

FORTY  STANDARDIZED  ONE-PIECE  CONCRETE   HOUSES. 

Monotony  is  avoided  by  the  grouping.    These  Ingersoll  houses  are 
being  built  near  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 


City,  whose  watches  "made  the  dollar  famous,'  tosses  that  idea 
by  the  board;  tells  the  architect  and  the  town-planner  he  must 
contrive  other  means  to  variety  in  his  housing  enterprises. 

"Mr.  Ingersoll,  with  the  help  of  Fred  C.  Fowler  on  concrete  and 
Harvey  Dodge  on  mill  work,  attacked  the  problem  of  housing, 


THE   ONE-PIECE    HOUSE    AT    DIFFERENT   STACKS 

In  the  foreground  is  an  excavation,  behind  it  a  basement  floor,  with 
forms  set  for  the  walls  above;  in  the  background  arc  finished  houses. 


Ford  cars  quantity  production  at  low  cost  is  obtained  by  re- 
peating certain  operations  over  and  over  again — each  time  the 
same  operations  in  the  same  way — repetition  of  certain  unit 
operations  was  to  be  the  basis  of  house  construction 

"The  Ingersoll  system  utilizes  concrete,  as  Thomas  A.  Edison 
proposed  to  do,  in  pouring  an  entire  house  in  one  piece — but  wilh 
this  important  deviation  from  the  Edison  idea:  Mr.  Edison, 
taking  into  account  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  a  column  of 
concrete  when  poured  from  cellar  to  parapet,  provided  both  top 
and  bottom  forms  for  floors;  the  Ingersoll  system  involves  a  trick 
of  side-tracking  the  hydrostatic  pressure  and  eliminating  the 
difficulty  of  top  forms  for  floors.  Mr.  Fowler,  discussing  this 
feature,  points  out  that  properly  proportioned  concrete,  mixed 
so  as  to  provide  a  flowing  mixture  without  great  excess  water,  will 
continue  to  flow  only  so  long  as  the  motion  is  continuous.  Once 
stop  the  flow  of  a  proper  mixture  of  concrete,  interrupt  it  for  a 
few  minutes  only,  and  a  preliminary  congealing  takes  place  in 
the  material.  It  appears  to  be  preliminary  to  actual  setting. 
This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of.  Concrete  is  poured  alternately 
from  twro  sides  of  a  structure.  When  the  concrete  flows  out 
over  the  botfom  floor-forms  and  comes  to  the  desired  level, 
pouring  ceases  at  that  place  for  a  short  time  and  the  ensuing 
coagulation,  so  to  speak,  permits  no  further  How  of  concrete  out 
of  the  opening  in  the  inside  forms  wdiere  the  floor  is  formed 

"Before  forms  are  completely  erected  and  when  exactly  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  erection  is  reached,  the  plumber  and  the  electrician 
are  sent  for;  the  conduits  and  pipes  which  are  prefabricated  are 
set  in  place  in  the  walls  with  very  few  lost  motions.  In  fact,  the 
plumbing  and  wire  conduits  are  all  set  up  in  five  hours'  time 

"Twenty-four  hours  after  the  last  concrete  is  placed,  the 
forms  begin  to  come  down.  First  the  wedges  are  driven  from 
under  the  ten  vertical  posts  on  each  floor.  This  permits  the 
parts  to  drop  down  enough  to  clear  the  concrete  floor  above 
into  which  they  have  projected.  As  these  are  the  first  parts  re- 
quired on  the  next  job,  they  are  the  first  parts  removed.  The 
trusses  are  then  supported  by  the  bolts  passing  through  the  walls, 
which  now  take  the  load  first  put  on  the  posts." 

The  first  experimental  concrete  house,  we  are  told,  was  built 
at  South  Orange,  X.  ,}.,  and  numerous  changes  were  made  in 
forms  and  methods  as  the  work  progressed.  Then  the  opera- 
tion on  forty  detached  houses  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Ingersoll 
at  Union,  near  Elizabeth,  was  started.     His  historian  goes  on: 

"The  problem  has  been  to  train  a  crew  of  men  in  handling 
the  work  in  every  detail  with  such  efficiency  as  is  applied  in 
automobile-factories  or  watch-factories — a  series  of  unit  opera- 
tions. It  is  proposed  to  train  the  first  crew  so  that  each  man  will 
be  competent  as  a  foreman  to  train  a  new  crew.     The  schedule 
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of  hours  here  published,  however,  is  made  up  at  the  time  when 
the  period  of  training'  is  only  well  started.  The  standardization 
of  operations  is  constantly  improving.  It  is  hoped  to  attain  a 
degree  of  standardization  of  operations  so  that  in  normal  times, 
as  to  labor  and  material  costs,  these  four-room-and-bath  houses, 
with  full  basement,  open  plumbing,  and  electricity,  can  be  built 


Courtesy  at  "  Populat  Science  Monthly,'     N<\\   York, 

HE    IS    PEELING    A    PEARL. 


in  most  localities  in  quantity  at  $1,000  each.  This  price  is  not 
for  a  mere  shell  of  concrete.  The.  exterior  walls  are  to  have  a 
thin  stucco  finish,  inside  surfaces  of  exterior  walls  a  coat  of 
waterproof  paint,  and  furring  with  lath  and  plaster,  while 
interior  surfaces  will  have  a  thin  white  plaster  coat  only.  The 
ground  floors  are  pine  on  sleepers  nailed  to  blocks  set  in  the 
concrete  when  it  was  first  screeded.  Wood  trim  is  simple,  with 
finish  in  natural  color. 

"If  an  industrial  housing  enterprise  is  to  utilize  the  Ingersoll 
system,  a  different  house  may  be  chosen  and  a  complete  set  of 
forms  must  be  developed  for  it.  Fifty  to  one  hundred  houses 
would,  it  is  felt,  justify  a  full  new  set.  So  that  a  housing  enter- 
prise of  several  hundred  dwellings  might  have  several  different 
sets  of  forms,  each  in  continuous  operation  with  its  own  crew." 


PEELING  PEARLS— 'WhaV  is  the  man  in  the  accompanying 
picture  doing'.'"  asks  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
August).  Wearing  two-story  eye-glasses,  the  four  lenses  of 
which  form  a  combination  equivalent  in  power  to  a  low-power 
binocular  microscope  and  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  he  is  peeling 
a   fresh-water  pearl.      The  writer  explains: 

"  It  requires  a  steady  hand  and  a  sure  toucb  to  do  the  peeling 
properly,  and  the  success  is  always  a  matter  of  chance.  A  pearl 
is  built  up  in  lavers.  like  an  onion.  The  layers  are  very  hard, 
hut  with  sufficient  skill  one  layer  after  another  may  he  removed 
<»r  'peeled.'     Sometimes  a  pearl  that  appears  dull,  spotted,  or 

imperfect  in  shape,  when  peeled  yicldtf»a»pearl  of  the  finest  luster, 

and  consequently  of  gnat  value.  Dull,  rough  pearls,  bought 
tor  a  lew  dollars,  are  Bomel  imcs  sold  for  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
.il'tcr   having  been    pr.lcd.      Hut    the  success  of  the  operation   is 

uncertain.  N'ot  always  does  the  peeling  improve  the  appear- 
ance ami  value  of  the  pearl.  If  the  knife  of  the  peeler  should 
slip,  and,  in  penetrating  the  outer  layer,  scratch  the  inner  layer, 
thai  scratch  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  pearl,  no  matter 
how  beautiful  the  luster  revealed  by  the  peeling  might  be.  The 
nose  microscope  shown  in  the  picture  is  a.  valuable  aid  in  the 
business  of  peeling  pearls,  and  saves  many  a  day  that  might 
nt herwise  be  wasted." 


HOW   ALCOHOL   ENSLAVES   US 

HOW  IS  I'l  THAT  ALCOHOL  may  enslave  and  crush 
a  man  and  even  take  his  life  when  no  such  thing  is 
possible  with  milk  or  -with  soda  water?  Why  should  a 
habit-forming  drag  be  able  to  form  habits;  and  why  should  the 
habits  thus  formed  be  so  particularly  hard  to  break  and  so 
injurious?  In  an  article  printed  in  American  Medicine  (New 
York,  -July),  Dr.  Carl  Scheffel,  of  Boston,  makes  an  attempi  to 
answer  these  questions.  Dr.  Scheffel  is  of  opinion  that  the  real 
reason  why  alcohol  is  so  habit-forming  will  be  found  in  its  in- 
fluence over  the  will-power  of  its  victims.  If  it  did  not  dull  the 
powers  of  resistance,  he  says,  it  would  be  far  less  dangerous 
eit  her  as  a  beverage  or  as  medicine.  What  can  you  or  I  do  when 
an. important  part  of  our  brain  has  been  'doped'?  Our  powers  of 
self-control  become  diminished,  and  under  those  circumstances 
is  it  a  wonder  that  we  are  apt  to  keep  on  drinking  until  we  get 
drunk?     He  goes  on: 

"Getting  drunk,  however,  is  in  itself  not  a  habit-formation;  it 
is  simply  the  toxic  effect  of  a  powerful  protoplasmic  poison  which 
we  have  voluntarily  ingest ed.  We  need  not  repeat  the  act 
again  unless  we  deliberately  choose  to  do  so.  A  true  habit- 
formation  is  something  quite  different  and  is  created  somewhat 
as  follows: 

"In  our  daily  lives  we  commonly  consider  an  action  regularly 
repeated  as  a  habit.  When  we  perform  an  act  for  the  first  time 
it  leaves  in  our  memory  consciousness  an  affective  accompani- 
ment. Authorities  in  psychology  inform  us  that  if  the  act  is 
favorable  to  life  it  usually  possesses  pleasant  affective  accom- 
paniments. This  is  not  always  so,  as  we  shall  see  later.  How- 
ever, assuming  that  an  act  has  left  in  our  mind  pleasant  re- 
membrances, we  need  not  repeat  it  unless  we  so  desire. 

"My  will  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  thing  may  have  the  satin 
motive  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  but  I  can  not  store  it 
up  to  use  over  and  over  again.  The  impulse  to  repeat  the  act 
may  spring  up  involuntarily  in  my  consciousness,  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  impulse  involves  the  suppression  of  the 
opposite  impulse,  and  I  can  not  again  repeat  the  act  unless  I  will 
to  do  it  over  again.  If  1  deliberately  do  this,  a  repetition  of  the 
experience  leads  first  to  an  increase  in  the  clearness  of  it,  but  later 
tends  to  diminish  it,  so  that  even  a  volitional  act  may  with  fre- 
quent repetitions  change  in  character  so  that  it  gradually  loses 
its  conscious  accompaniment.  When  repetition  of  an  act  has 
accomplished  this  result  it  can  no  longer  be  recognized  as  a 
voluntary  act,  but  becomes  an  acquired  automatism  practically 
devoid  of  volitional  attributes — in  other  words — a  habit.  No 
habit  is  ever  formed  involuntarily. 

"The  above  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  mental  routine  of  ac- 
quiring most  habit-formations,  including  those  regulating  our 
daily  lives.  Walking,  swimming,  skating,  etc.,  are  all  acquired 
habits  just  as  is  the  intemperate  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  habit-formation  its  conscious  accom- 
paniments are  in  the  foreground,  and  as  these  gradually  become 
lost  most  of  the  volitional  attributes  likewise  become  lost  and 
the  act  becomes  automatic.  Perhaps  not  one  in  fifty  drinkers 
are  thinking  of  what  they  are  doing  when  they  place  the  glass 
to  their  lips — if  they  did  they  would  stop  sooner  than  they  some- 
times do. 

"Some  of  our  acquired  habits  are  beneficial  and  others  de- 
trimental to  our  existence;  some  should  be  cultivated  and  others 
should  be  annihilated;  and  yet  a  habit,  be  it  what  it  may.  is 
only  then  really  dangerous  when  it  becomes  our  master.  A  per- 
son may  be  able  to  drink  alcohol  daily,  and  in  so  doing  ran  no 
risk  of  becoming  a  slave  to  alcohol.  It  is  only  then  when  alcohol 
becomes. master  of  the  personality  that  the  habit  becomes  dan- 
gerous, and  in  speaking  of  the  drink-habit  it  is  this  pathologic 
view  thai  is  usually  meant. 

"Why  should  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  be  habit- 
forming  and  not  the  drinking  of  soda  or  milk?  What,  if  any- 
thing, makes  alcohol  different  than  any  other  substance  in  this 
respect?  ...  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  system,  and  the  psychologic  activities  invoked 
in  creating  a  habit,  are  themselves  the  most  reliable  answer  to 
t  hese  questions. 

"In  the  formation  of  the  drink-habit  the  same  menial  factors 
play  an  important  role  as  in  the  formation  of  any  other  habit, 
hut  in  the  addiction  to  alcohol  these  normal  psychologic  factor- 
are  tremendously  influenced  by  the  toxic  action  of  alcohol  itself, 
in  that  it  narcotizes  certain  brain  structures  and  interferes  with 
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their  normal  functions  in  a  very  definite  manner.  ...  1  fnder  these 
circumstances  the  mind  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  Bound, 
for  the  controlling  ideas  are  no  longer  able  to  inhibit  opposite 
ideas  and  there  is  great  danger  of  chance  intrusions  entering 
consciousness  to  the  detriment  of  the  individual." 

This  mental  condition,  which  we  call  a  state  of  heightened  sug- 
gestibility, is  one  of  the  most  evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  brain, 
Dr.  Kcheffel  asserts.  The  state  is  akin  to  hypnotism,  altho  its 
causes  and  controlling  factors  differ  widely.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  drunkenness  the  person's  field  of  consciousness  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  toxic  action  of  alcohol,  and  in  hypno- 
tism the  same  mental  state  has  been  produced  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  operator.  In  drunkenness 
the  subject  is  controlled  by  the  sight,  smell,  taste, 
and  desire  for  alcohol,  just  as  the  hypnotized  sub- 
ject is  controlled  by  the  verbal  or  written  sugges- 
tions of  the  operator 

"The  intemperate  man  finds  in  alcohol  a  desire 
and  temptation  that  he  can  not  overcome  alone 
and  unaided.  Once  alcohol  has  become  master  of 
the  personality,  the  threshold  stimulus  required 
for  its  subsequent  indulgence  has  become  greatly 
lowered,  and  as  repeated  actions  have  accumula- 
tive influence,  a  man  may  easily  become  a  chronic 
alcoholic 

"Many  who  have  given  the  behavior  of  periodic 
drinkers  some  study  seem  to  leave  the  phenomena 
unexplained,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  class  of 
alcoholics  follow  the  laws  of  nature  more  closely 
than  do  the  steady  tipplers.  The  regularly  repeated 
act  of  getting  drunk  has  a  definite  emotional  value. 
Rhythmic  acts  are  more  agreeable  than  those  that 
are  broken  and  irregular.  A  certain  kind  of  regu- 
larity is  the  natural  demand  for  the  organism. 
Every  bodily  function  is  regular  and  many  are 
rhythmic.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  physiologic 
basis  for  our  appreciation  of  psychologic  rhythm,  whether  an 
act  be  natural  or  acquired." 


"When  the  flrsl  or  upper  basin  has  been  filled,  debris  na- 
turally  begins  to  catch  on  the  edge  of  the  next  dam  below,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  as  far  as  the  Bystem   has  been   built. 

The  system  may  be  built  for  the  entire  Length  of  a  stream  or 
only  at  points  where  protection  is  necessary.  The  height  of 
each  successive  structure,  as  the  work  is  carried  up-stream,  i> 

increased  enough  to  secure  the  desired  effect.       If  the  stream-bed 

is-very  steep  it  may  be  that  the  lower  edges  of  the  upper  'dams' 
will   be  suspended  six  to  ten  feel    in   the  air.      In  such  cases,  of 

course,  these  upper  dams  would  not  come  into  service  until 
those  below    had  served  the  purpose. 

"By  subdividing  the  space  behind   the  dams  into  secondary 

porous    compartments,    with    two    side-    across    and    two    Bides 


Courtesy  of 
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THIS   STREAM    IS    BUILDING    DAMS. 


MAKING  A  STREAM  BUILD  ITS  OWN  DAMS 

ENGINEERS  IN  CALIFORNIA  are  making  streams 
build  their  own  check-dams  to  prevent  washing  of  the 
banks.  These  streams  when  in  Hood  carry  down  much 
floating  debris,  and  it  is  of  this  that  the  dams  are  built  up. 
The  debris,  borne  along  by  the  stream,  is  caught  in  a  sort  of 
sieve  of  wire  or  other  material.  This  lets  the  water  through,  but 
holds  the  solid  matter,  which  in  time  builds  up  a  dam  behind  it. 
The  ultimate  result,  if  the  dams  have  been  properly  spaced,  is  a 
complete  system  of  protection  for  the  banks.  Says  Albert 
Marple,  of  Tropico,  CaL,  writing  in  The  Engineering  News- 
Record  (New  York,  August  22): 

"A  scheme  for  building  up  check-dams  to  prevent  the  erosion 
of  stream  banks  with  the  detritus  carried  by  Mood  waters  has 
been  applied  in  southern  California.  The  plan,  it  is  claimed, 
can  be  executed  at  far  less  cost  than  that  of  the  ordinary  check- 
dams  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  plan 
involves  building,  during  the  low-water  season,  a  series  of  porous 
obstruction  in  the  channel  of  the  stream.  These  can  be  made  of 
woven  wire  fastened  firmly  to  posts,  or  of  any  other  form  of 
construction  which  will  permit  the  water  to  flow  through  while 
retaining  the  debris.  The  point  of  primary  importance  to  be 
observed  in  the  construction  is  that  the  top  of  each  successive 
obstruction  or  dam  must  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  one  next  above. 

''The  theory  is  that  the  floating  debris,  sand,  boulders,  and  all 
matter  carried  along  by  the  water  strike  the  porous  dam  and 
partially  clog  it,  thus  retarding  the  flow  and  'backing  up'  the 
water  in  a  pond  behind  the  obstruction. 

"The  detritus  is  deposited  in  this  pond  and  the  floating  ma- 
terial is  checked  by  the  porous  dam,  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  for  detritus  that  will  sink.  The  heavier  material  does 
not  get  as  far  as  the  dam  itself  until  the  pond  or  basin  above  has 
been  filled  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  dams  are 
anchored  up-stream,  and  as  the  pond  fills  the  weight  adds  to  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  An  important  feature  claimed  for  this 
form  of  construction  is  that  once  the  basins  begin  to  fill  it  is 
Impossible  for  the  stream  bed  to  shift. 


parallel  to  the  stream  lied,  the  cross-section  to  which  the  stream 
will  build  can  be  controlled  to  a  nicety,  the  center  being  kept 
lower  than  the  sides.  After  the  basins  are  filled,  the  stream  bed 
is  'stepped  up'  from  center  to  side  just  as  the  series  of  dams  are 
extended  up-stream.  The  effect  of  this  gradation  of  the  banks 
is  to  keep  the  higher  velocity  at  the  center  and  comparatively 
quiet  water  at  the  sides." 


WHY  AIRPLANES  NEED  SPRUCE— Many  engineers  have 
doubtless  been  puzzled  over  statements  that  the  airplane  output 
was  limited  by  the  output  of  spruce.  Engineering  <ind  Con- 
tracting (Chicago,  August  28)  elucidates,: 

"The  average  airplane  contains  less  than  170  feet  board 
measure  of  spruce.  An  ultimate  monthly  output  of  10,000 
airplanes  would  therefore  involve  only  1,700.000  feet — a  really 
small  quantity  of  lumber.  Then  why  was  there  a  shortage  of 
airplane  stock?  Until  very  recently  it  required  70  feet  of  timber 
in  the  tree  to  furnish  one  foot  in  an  airplane.  About  15  per 
cent,  of  the  timber  in  the  tree  was  clear  enough  and  sufficiently 
straight-grained  to  be  suitable  for  airplane  stock,  and  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  stock  was  used  in  the  finished  plane.  How- 
ever, about  20  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  now-  used,  and  the  en- 
gineers hope  to  increase  this  to  30  per  cent.  The  Sitka  spruce 
of  northern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  supplies  95 
per  cent,  of  the  lumber  used  by  our  Government  and  its  Allies 
for  flying-machines.  This  spruce  is  lighter  and  more  resilient 
than  any  other  timber  available  in  large  quantities,  being  fully 
10  per  cent,  superior  to  Douglas  fir.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the 
Spruce  Production  Division  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps 
began  organizing  the  spruce-lumbering  industry.  There  were 
only  3,000  men  in  the  spruce  camps  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
last  November  where  now  there  are  10.000.  Some  $3,500,000 
worth  of  logging  engines,  wire  rope,  and  steel  rails  were  secured 
for  use  in  these  logging-camps,  and  a  hundred  mills  are  engaged 
in  sawing  the  lumbar.  Recently  the  head  of  the  German  aviation 
forces  told  German  reporters  that  America's  talk  about  pro- 
ducing 50,000  airplanes  before  the  end  of  the  year  was  only 
another  sample  of  American  bluff.  It  is  well  that  he  thinks  so. 
Our  output  of  these  machines  is  fast  reaching  a  rate  that  will  be 
quite  as  amazing:  to  the  Germans  as  our  ship- building  output  has 
become.  Liberty  motors,  spruce,  and  other  airplane  essentials 
have  already  reached  'quantity-production'  rates,  and  will  be 
delivered  according  to  a  schedule  that  provides  ultimately  for 
100,000  flying  machines  annually." 
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THE   ONCE  PAIR  CITY  OF  SOISSONS, 
Regained  by  the  Allies,  but  in  ruins.     In  the  left  renter  may  be  seen  the  cathedral,  now  collapsed,  and  to  the  right  the  Abbaye  St.  Leger. 


THE   DOOMED   CITIES   OF   FRANCE 


FIRES  SEEN  BEHIND  THE  GERMAN  LINES  make 
the  world  stand  in  dread  of  what  new  scenes  of  destruc- 
tion may  await  us  when  more  ground  has  been  recovered. 
Soissons  is  a  complete  ruin.  Armentieres  is  reported  burning, 
Lille  is  next  in  the  order  of  great  towns  to  be  given  back  in  ruin 
or  in  preservation.  Can  nothing  stay  the  hand  of  the  destroyer? 
The  London  Daily  Mail  strongly  urges  that  notice  be  served  on 
the  Germans  that  if  Lille  follows  the  fate  of  Soissons,  Reims,  and 
other  smaller  places,  no  end  of  the  war  will  come  until  a  just 
reprisal  be  exacted.  Let  it  be  Hamburg,  Cologne,  or  Berlin 
that,  after  the  evacuation  of  its  population,  be  reduced  to  ashes, 
so  that  the  German  civil  population  may  come  to  know  how 
German  militarism  has  waged  war.  How  they  are  likelj'  to 
take  it  may  be  gaged  from  the  terror  and  outcry  raised  by 
the  peoples  of  the  Rhine  valley,  who  are  quoted  as  lamenting, 
"Why  did  we  ever  bomb  Paris  or  London?"  Can  not  the 
belligerents  come  to  an  agreement  to  spare  places  not  in  the 
zone  of  military  operations? 

From  Mr.  Cameron  .Mackenzie,  writing  in  the  New  York 
'nuns,  comes  the  story  of  Soissons,  and  the  reaction  that  the 
sight  of  it  and  other  towns  and  villages  has  on  the  mind  of  the 
American  soldier: 

"Yesterday  chance  took  me  to  Soissons.  The  once  busy, 
pleasing  little  city  of  the  Aisne  is  gone.  The  noble  cathedral 
there,  around  which  1  he  town  used  to  cluster,  has  collapsed 
within  itself  under  shell-lire,  and  there  is  nothing  of  it  longer 
save  an  ugly  and  irretrievable  ruin.  The  four  walls  stand,  but 
in  countless  places  Mux  are  perforated  with  gigantic  holes  and 
-••in  to  support  most  unsteadily  even  the  small,  dangling  patch 

of  roof  that    is  left.      The  shops  and   dwellings   of  the  city  have 

been  tumbled  into  its  b1  reels. 

"It    is    needless  to  say  that    the    monument  in  the  Place  de  la, 

Republique,  erected  to  the  citizens  of  Soissons  who  were  shot  by 

the  Germans  in    1K70,  is  demolished.      Perhaps  it    is  needless  to 

add  that  the  two  splendidly  proportioned  towers  of  the  Abbaye 
st.  Leger,  dating  hack  to  the  thirteenth  century,  likewise  have 
been  haltered  until  no  semblance  of  beauty  has  been  left. 
"The  town   is  completely   deserted   and   the   pounding  of  the 


German  guns  from  the  uplands,  above  and  toward  Juvignjr 
Plateau,  seems  somehow  to  imbue  the  place  with  a  deathlike 
calm.  Soissons,  robbed  of  its  grace  and  sparkle,  has  become  but 
another  memorial  to  the  frightfulness  of  the  invaders. 

"'The  ruined  villages  and  towns  of  northern  France  have, 
day  by  day,  a  deep  and  significant  effect  upon  the  boys  of  the 
American  Army,  tho  few  of  them  ever  knew  there  were  such 
cities  as  Villers-Cotterets,  Chateau-Thierry,  Fere-en-Tardenois, 
Chalons,  and  Soissons  in  the  days  before  the  coming  of  the  Huns. 
None  the  less,  hints  of  former  winsomeness  strangely  persist 
through  the  slices  of  church-towers,  bits  of  facades,  and  the  like. 
These  hints,  for  all  their  meagerness,  are  not  lost  upon  the 
American  lads,  who  now  by  hundreds  of  thousands  dwell  in  the 
crumbled  masonry  of  th*e  blighted  land. 

'"It's  a  damned  shame!'  Over  and  over  again  I  have  heard 
such  phrases  from  the  boys  from  overseas,  and  in  tones  be- 
speaking the  most  honorable  wrath  and  a  mighty  hardening  of 
their  youthful  hearts.  There  is  not  one  of  them  but  holds  that 
no  penalty  could  be  too  stiff  for  the  homes  that  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  charm  and  beauty  that  have  been  forever 
taken  away.  In  short,  such  spectacles  as  that  of  Soissons 
ruined  are  making  a  portentous  impression  upon  the  young 
avengers  who  have  come  to  France." 

In  a  letter  of  Percy  Robinson's  to  the  New  York  World  we 
get  a  picture  of  Lens,  the  coal  city  of  northeastern  France,  which 
the  British  forces  might  take,  were  its  strategic  value  worth  the 
cost  in  men : 

"I  could  look  up  the  broad  main  street,  which  is  strewn  with 
bricks  and  beams  and  the  debris  of  wrecked  buildings.  On 
either  side  the  houses  were  stumps  and  fragments  of  walls  with 
no  resemblance  to  habitations.  The  whole  city  is  in  ruin-. 
From  where  1  looked,  the  cathedral  was  indistinguishable.  Lens 
is  much  worse  than  Arras,  and  1  think  than  Albert,  altho  not 
perhaps  quite  so  touching  as  the  aw  iul  level  of  Y  pres  and  Bailleul. 
There  is  no  city  now  to  capture,  but  only  an  area  of  tumbled 
masonry  on  low  ground.  Strategically  it  is  of  no  value  compared 
to   the   heights." 

Lear  and  dread  may  well  enter  the  German  heart.  Like  the 
Kaiser's  tears,  after  a  recent  \  isit  to  the  bat  tle-f  ront .  when  he 
thanked  God  he  was  m  t   looking  upon  th*1  ruins  of  German 
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villages,  we  read  in  an  Amsterdam  press  dispatch   of  Septem- 
ber 5  similar  utterances  of  General  Ludendorff: 

"We  may  all  be  thankful  that  the  war  in  the  form  it  has 
assumed  has,  on  the  whole,  been  spared  us  in  our  home  territory. 
The  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  are  safeguarding  their  homes." 

The  Mayor  of  Noyon  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Globe  as 
turning  toward  America  for  the  warning  word,  to  which  The 
Globe  gives  its  assent: 

'"Can  not  your  President  or  the  Allies  collectively  address  a 
Formal  warning  to  Germany  that  full  and  terrible  punishment 
will  be  exacted  for  such  wanton  destruction?  Homes  can  be 
rebuilt,  hard  tho  it  will  be,  but  nothing  can  replace  those  relics 
of  art  and  poetry  of  previous  generations  that  were  our  pride 
and  glory.' 

"Whether  such  a  warning  would  have  any  effect  can  only  be 
guessed.  But  it  is  worth  trying.  There  has  been  notable  lack 
of  German  airplanes  over  London  since  German  cities  began  to 
suffer  systematic  bombardment,  and  altho  most  parts  of  the 
western  line  are  still  far  from  German  territory,  events  of  the 
last  six  weeks  can  not  have  been  without  admonitory  signif- 
icance to  the  German  people." 

Amiens,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  destruction,  uttered  a  hymn 
of  thankfulness  when  mass  was  hekr"  there  on  August  16  in 
honor  of  the  preservation  of  that  most  beautiful  church.  How 
little  it  has  really  suffered  is  seen  in  a  letter  to  The  Daily  Chronicle 
(London) : 

"The  present  building  was  designed  just  700  years  ago,  and 
was  finished  almost  in  its  present  form  within  the  short  space 
of  sixty-eight  years,  so  that  in  itself  it  represents  the  archi- 
tecture of  nearly  the  whole  thirteenth  century,  the  noblest  period 
of  medieval  art  and  life. 

"The  two  towers  were  finished  later,  and  are  rather  small  and 
thin.  The  leaden  Jleche,  also  rather  feeble,  was  not  added 
till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  of  the  interior  decorations, 
such  as  the  gloria  above  the  high  altar,  remain  as  specimens  of 
eighteenth- century  taste,  amazing  in  frigid  hideousness. 

"But  the  cathedral  as  a  whole  standi  as  one  of  the  finest 
memorials  of  medieval  religion,  and  all  who  have  read  Ruskin's 
'Bible  of  Amiens'  know  its  significance  in  the  history  of  art  and 
thought. 

"During  last  April  its  destruction  appeared  almost  certain. 
The  enemy  was  hardly  more  than  seven  miles  away.  His  heavy 
shells  were  crashing  into  the  town.  Streets  and  public  buildings 
on  every  side  fell  in  ruin.  One  large  group  of  houses  less  than 
200  yards  from  the  church  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  inhabi- 
tants fled  from  the  town,  and  no  one  but  a  few  civilians  and 
occasional  visitors  moved  upon  the  streets.  It  appeared  inevi- 
table that  the  cathedral  would  share  the  fate  of  Reims,  its 
rival,  but  its  defeated  rival,  in  beauty. 

"Now  the  change  has  come.  The  Powers  of  ruin  have  been 
driven  back  to  an  average  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 
Nothing  but  their  return  need  cause  anxiety  unless,  indeed,  the 
enemy's  airplanes  concentrate  some  night  for  destruction  by 
bombs  as  a  mere  display  of  useless  spite;  but  that  is  unlikely.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  German  Command  urged  the  gunners 
to  spare  the  church  just  as  the  Kaiser's  father  ordered  them  to 
spare  Strassburg  Cathedral  in  1870,  tho  the  examples  of  Reims 
and  Albert  and  Arras  contradict  the  idea. 

"But  in  any  case  I  can  find  evidence  of  only  three  direct  hits 
upon  the  cathedral  itself,  and  six  months'  labor  would  restore 
the  building  pretty  much  to  its  former  glory.  None  of  the  best 
glass  has  been  shattered. 

"The  beautiful  sculptures  and  designs  in  all  the  porches  have 
been  protected  by  sand-bags,  as  have  the  famous  stalls  in  the 
choir,  so  carefully  and  elaborately  wrought  by  sixteenth-century 
carpenters. 

"The  fine  bronze  statues  of  the  two  bishops,  under  whom  the 
church  was  built  have  been  removed  from  their  tombs  for 
security.  The  west  front  is  entirely  uninjured,  and  so  are  the 
nave  and  transepts,  splendid  in  their  simplicity  and  absence  of 
adornment. 

"No  wonder  that  Amiens  and  all  France  celebrate  so  hazard- 
ous an  escape  with  joy.  To  the  whole  world,  in  fact,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Amiens  Cathedral  would  have  been  a  loss  hardly  surpassed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Parthenon  in  Athens  when  the  Venetian 
bombardment  blew  up  the  Turkish  powder-magazine  in  its 
midst." 


BACK  TO  OLD  MUSIC  LOVES 

A  SWING  ROUND  THE  CIRCLE  is  to  he  noted  in  Lon- 
don's musical  life,  where  the  recent  operatic  season  has 
L  seen  the  return  of  Wagner.  And  it  is  Wagner  in  his  most 
German  expression — "The  Valkyrie."  German  words,  indeed, 
do  not  rasp  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Heecham's  singers  speak  English.  But  Wagner's  music  is  all 
there,  and   "the   way  of  feeling,   the   way  of  thinking,"   in   this 


SOISSONS   CATHEDRAL  IN    KLINS. 

No  church  of  France  has  suffered   worse   than  this,  which  collapsed . 
to  a  heap  of  useless  ruins. 


opera  are  declared  by  an  English  critic  to  be  "very  German." 
Yet,  continues  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  in  The  New  Witness  (Lon- 
don), "the  public,  without  reasoning  at  all  about  the  matter,  has 
shown  by  the  way  it  flocks  to  Drury  Lane  for  these  'Valkyrie' 
performances  that  an  undying  hatred  of  German  policy  and 
German  militarism  is  quite  consistent  with  a  detached  admira- 
tion for  whatever  good  thing  Germany  may  be  able  to  send  us 
in  the  way  of  art." 

It  looks  as  tho  much  water  might  run  under  the  bridge  before 
the  American  public  comes  to  such  a  view.  The  approaching 
musical  season  shows  a  disposition  toward  almost  entire  elimi- 
nation of  the  music  of  Germany  from  our  concert-halls,  a9  well 
as  the  opera.  One  of  the  latest  pronouncements  comes  from 
Mme.  Matzenauer,  who  is  quoted  by  Musical  America  as 
favoring  the  internment  of  all  German  music.  This  well-known 
singer,  who  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  Temesvar,  announces  that 
she  has  blue-penciled  "even  the  old  composers  like  Handel, 
Gluck,  etc.,"  and  has  hunted  out  Italian,  French,  and  English 
songs  sufficient  for  a  repertory.  Mr.  Newman  reports  the 
English  public  as  failing  to  find  everything  needed  in  these 
"Allied"  fields.     We  read: 

"The  public's  joy  at  getting  'The  Valkyrie'  back  again  is 
undoubtedly  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  fact — once  more  a  fact 
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that   we  may  as  well  face  honestly — that  during  the  last  four 

years  nothing  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  greater  German 
music  I  overheard  four  different  snatches  of  conversation  at, 
last  Friday's  performance;  each  of  them  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  speaker,  while  quite  appreciative  of  Puccini  and  Gounod 
and  Verdi  and  Moussorgsky  and  the  rest  of  them,  was  glad 
that  the  real  master  had  at  last  come  hack.  That  was  my  own 
feeling  as  I  listened  to  the  opera.  1  can,  1  think,  enjoy  what- 
ever is  good  in  any  school  of  music.  But  neither  'Otello'  nor 
'Boris  Godunoff'  nor  '11  Seraglio'  nor  'Pelleas  et  Melisaude' 
nor  '  Madama  Butterfly'  can  make  me  quite  contented  with  a" 
world  from  which  the  greater  Wagner  is  excluded.  As  1  listened 
to  this  vast  web  of  tone  unfolding  itself,  as  I  saw  this  great  hand 
descend  upon  the  stage  and  silence,  with  a  single  gesture,  all 
the  talk  that  had  been  going  on  before,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
respectful  hush  that  falls  upon  the  noisy  clerks  and  office-boys 
when  the  senior  partner  conies  back  from  his  lunch.  Our  public 
has  very  patiently  and  Aery  honestly  tried  of  late  to  see  in  the 
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^:  m  mam  ^n^  a^^s? 


woman  of  the  period  when  a  female  who  climbed  to  the  top  of 
an  omnibus  would  have  been  handed  to  the  police  as  a  disgrace 
to  her  sex'.'  If  Sir  Thomas  or  any  one  else  imagines  that  the 
situation  is  saved  by  adding  to  the  womanly  skirt  a  breastplate 
and  a  barmaid's  wig  of  that  same  period,  they  err.  In  1876. 
when  this  ridiculous  dress  was  'made  in  Germany,'  it  could  at 
least  be  said  that  when  Briinnehilde  left  the  theater  in  her  private 
character,  she  wore  a  long  skirt.  But  before  Miss  Agnes  Nicholls 
leaves  her  dressing-room  for  the  street  she  has  to  put  on  a  short 
skirt,  and  to  find  even  that  conspicuous  for  its  length  in  the 
crowd  of  knickered  chauffeuses  and  booted  and  breeched  female 
war-workers  of  all  sorts.  Why  on  earth  does  not  Sir  Thomas 
throw  all  this  rag-bag  rubbish  of  fifty  years  ago  into  the  dust-bin. 
and  make  his  valkyries  look  like  valkyries  and  not  like  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter?     This  thing  is  beyond  patience." 

The  "production"  was  English  so  far  as  words  were  con- 
cerned, but  Mr.  Shaw  declares  that  "the  old  routine  was  carried 

out  in  all  its  sacred  staleness."  The 
scenery,  he  says,  made  old  Drury  feel 
young  again.  "Wings,  sky-borders,  set- 
pieces:  nothing  was  missing.  Granville 
Backer  must  have  chuckled."  A  sug- 
gestion to  modern  producers  to  eliminate 
another  element  of  the  opera's  Ger- 
manism. But  then  there  is  one  added 
and  probably  insuperable  difficulty,  which 
Shaw,  with  a  famous  trial  and  "Black 
Book"  in  mind,  brings  forth  with  his  cus- 
tomary satanic  jibe  at  the  British  public: 


WHAT   BATTERED   PERONNE    LOOKS    LIKE. 

William  Orpen  made  this  sketch  among  the  other  views  at  the  front  to  be  kept  as  permanent. 

war-memorials  bj   the  British  Government. 


modern  French  music  all  that  its  partizans  see  in  it;  and  if  it 
has  not  been  able  to  take  it  all  to  its  heart,  it  has,  at  any  rate, 
come  to  admire  many  things  that  are  beautiful  in  a  new  way, 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  do  their 
musical  thinking  for  themselves.  But  even  when  it  has  been 
most  sympathetic,  the  public  has  had  to  admit  that  much  of 
this  music  wastes  itself  in  mere  experiment,  and  that,  without 
exception,  it  is  too  short-breathed  to  run  very  far  without  stop- 
ping. 1  fancy  that  much  of  the  public's  delight  in  'The  Valkyrie' 
conns,  not  merely  from  the  beauty  of  the  music,  but  from  the 
largeness  of  design  of  the  work,  from  the  satisfaction  of  being 
carried  along  for  four  hours  by  a  great  engine  that  functions 
uninterruptedly  and  untiringly.  We  realize  how  vastly  it  bene- 
fits an  artist  of  the  first  order  to  have  an  old  and  noble  tradition 
of  style  upon  which  to  work.  What  struck  me  in  'The  Valkyrie, ' 
after  not  having  heard  the  Opera  or  looked  at  the  score  of  it 
for  four  or  five  years,  was  the  superb  ease  and  confidence  of  its 
style.  The  Wagnerian  mannerisms,  the  Wagnerian  longueurs, 
were  unmistakably  there;  but  they  seemed  very  trifling  things. 
The  dominant  impression  was  of  a  medium  of  musical  speech 
thai  was  equal  to  any  demand  that  might  be  made  upon  it,  a 
style  that,  as  it  were,  is  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  to 
be  realistically  descriptive,  atmospherically  suggestive,  philo- 
sophical, or  purelj  emotional,  and  to  keep  all  four  orders  of 
expression  in  constant  interflow.  There  is  no  music  of  the 
present  day  that  has  anything  like  this  universality  of  scope; 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  various  sides  of  our  imagination  we 
have  to  y;o  to  various  composers.  When  the  man  comes  who 
can  sum  up  all  the  new  musical  thinking,  as  Wagner  summed  up 
thai  of  his  own  day,  the  man  who  shall  be  master  Of  the  whole 
Held  of  modern  feeling  and  modern  style,  we  shall  have  then, 
but  not  till  then,  something  as  wonderful  in  its  own  genre  as 
'Tristan'  and  the  '  Meistersingers'  and  the  'Ring'  are  in  theirs." 

Another  commentator  on  this  performance  is  Bernard  Shaw, 
who.  in  the  London  Nation,  returns  lor  the  moment  to  his  earlier 
love  of  dramatic  and  musical  criticism.  Considering  the  opera 
first  as  drama,  he  falls  violently   I'oul  of  Brunnehilde' 's  clothes: 

"I  ask  how  an\  woman  can  be  expected  to  look  like  ;i  valkyr, 
Or  feel  like  one,  or  move  like  one,  iii  th<"  skirt  of  an  ultra-w  omanh 


"The  house  was  crammed  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  and  the  applause  prodigious. 
This,  for  a  work  of  which  the  hero  and 
heroine  are  within  the  tables  of  con- 
sanguinity, written  and  composed  by  one 
classed  by  our  patriotic  papers  as  a  con- 
genital scoundrel  with  a  specific  lust  for 
the  blood  of  women  and  children,  would 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  patriots 
on  the  ground  thai  Old  Drury,  huge  as  it  is,  does  not  hold  47,(MX) 
people.  I  will  therefore  conclude  by  mentioning  that  I  never 
saw  a  more  normal  and  native  British  musical  audience  in  my 
life,  or  a  more  enthusiastic  one.  And  now  bring  along  your 
Dora    and  hale  me  to  the  Tower." 

So  far  as  we  have  heard,  his  challenge  has  not  yet  been 
accepted,  and  we  may  look  for  other  incitements  to  punitive 
judgment,  if  the  public  which  Mr.  Shaw  delights  to  bait  does 
not  ignore  him  through  sheer  boredom. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  READS— Certain  newspapers  may 
possibly  wear  as  a  war-decoration  the  report  that  they  are  read 
by  the  President.  Back  from  the  London  Times  comes  the 
statement,  elicited  by  its  Washington  correspondent,  "through 
what  channels  President  Wilson  gets  the  news  of  the  day": 

'".V  newspaper  writer  recently  found  that  the  President  looks 
over  eight  newspapers  more  or  less  regularly.  They  are  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Washington  Star,  New  York  Post,  Tin/is.  and 
World,  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Republican,  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  the  Newark  (New  Jersey)  News.  Each  day  the 
President's  private  secretary  and  two  assistants  clip  from  main 
papers,  and  the  clippings  deemed  of  interest  to  the  President  are 
pasted  onto  sheets  of  yellow  paper,  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  which 
are  fastened  together.  Striking  cartoons  are  often  cut  for  the 
President's  special   attention. 

"President  Wilson  reads  the  weekly  edition  of  The  Times 
(London),  regularly.  French  and  Italian  journals  he  knows 
through  translations,  and  translations  from  German  papers  are 
supplied  to  him  regularly.  For  intimate  information  from 
Europe  he  depends  on  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls. 

"Twice  every  week  the  secret  service  submits  a  report  to  him. 
The  Army  and  \"a\\  intelligence  bureaus  also  report  regularly. 
Individuals  United  states  citizens  and  others  who  believe 
themselves  possessors  of  important  information,  are  told  to  put 
it  in  writing.  A  great  number  of  these  unofficial  memoranda 
are  sent  to  the  White  House,  and  it  is  said  the  really  vaJuablu 
ones  alwavs  reach  the  President." 
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THE   ARMY'S   "INDEX" 

A  CHANCE  TO  POSE  AS  MARTYRS  is  perhaps  afforded 
the  authors  of  certain  books  classed  by  the  War  Dc- 
L-  partmenl  as  undesirable  reading  for  our  soldiers.  These 
books,  it'  found  in  war-camp  libraries,  arc  to  be  "removed  or 
destroyed."  Former  college  professors,  professional  anarchists, 
pacifists,  editors,  and  poets  figure  among  the  writers  of  these 
books,  who  will  perhaps  come  forth  with  pleas  against  the 
strangulation  of  learning.  Nothing  is  said  iiv  the  orders  coming 
from  the  Library  War  Service  Headquarters  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  about  the  use  made  of  these  works  among  the  civilian 
population  of  the  country.  But  lest  some  of  these  should  be 
accidentally  sent  among  gifts  forwarded  to  camp  libraries,  the 
list  which  has  appeared  to  some  extent  in  the  press  may  be 
reproduced   here: 

"Approaches  to  the  Peace  Settlement,"  by  B.  GL  Balch. 
"Prison  Memories  of  an  Anarchist,"  by  Alexander  Berkman. 
"America's  Relation  to  the  (ireat  War,"  by  John  W.  Burgess. 
"European  W^ar  of  1914,"  by  John  W.  Burgess. 
"Witness  E.  Testifies,"  by  Capshaw  Carson. 
"World  in  Perplexity,"  by  Arthur  G.  Daniells. 
"World  War,"  by  Arthur  G.  Daniells. 
"England's  World  Empire,"  by    V.  II.  Granger. 
"England  or  Germany,"  by  Frank  Harris. 
"With  the  German  Armies  in  the  West,"  by  Sven  Hedin. 
"Germany's  Fighting  Machine,"  by  E.  F.  Henderson. 
"Why  War?"  by  Frederic  C.  Howe. 
"Germany  Misjudged,"  by  Roland  Iliggins. 
"A  More  Excellent  Way,"  by  Rufus  M.  Jones. 
"How  to  Protect  Our  Soldier,"  by  W.  S.  Leake. 
"Revelations  of  an  International  Spy,"  by  I.  T.  T.  Lincoln. 
"Germany  in  War  Time,"  by  M.  E.  Macauley. 
"What    Could    Germany    Do    for    Ireland?"    by    James    K. 
McGuire. 
"Emden,"  by  H.  von  Muecke. 
"The  W"ar  in  America,"  by  Hugo  Miinsterberg. 
"Vampire  of  the  Continent,"  by  Ernst   von   Reventlow. 
"German-American  Handbook,"  by  F.  F.  Schrader. 
"Doing  My  Bit  for  Ireland,"  by  Margaret  Skinnider 
"Conquest  of  War,"  by  M.  M.  Thomas  and  others. 
"Songs  of  Armageddon,"  by  George  Sylvester  Viereck. 
"World's  Crisis  in  the  Light  of  Prophecy,"  anonymous. 

In  another  list  of  books  listed  by  the  War  Department  for 
destruction  earlier  in  the  month  were: 

"Free  Speech  and  a  Free  Press,"  by  an  anonymous  author. 
'What  Germany  Wants,"  by  Edmund  von  Mach. 
"  Ireland's  Case,"  by  Seumas  McManus. 
"Open  Letters  to  Profiteers,"  by  Scott    Nearing. 
"The  Last  Weapon,"  by  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson. 

The    weekly    department     of     The    Librarian    appearing    in 

Wednesday's  Boston  Transcript  affords  this  general  comment, 
which  may  be  fitted  to  the  particular  case  as  the  researches 
of  the  reader  have  equipped  him  for  detection: 

"Here  is  a  group  of  old  friends!  The  pro-German  whose 
motive  was  money,  and  the  pro-German  whose  motive  may  have 
been  less  selfish,  tho  none  the  less  sinister.  The  addle-headed 
pacifist,  working  hand-in-hand  with  the  paid  servants  of  abso- 
lutism and  militarism,  and  playing — innocently  or  not — their 
game  for  them.  The  German-born  professors,  obedient  to 
Potsdam,  and  ready  to  snarl  at  England.  The  American-born 
professors,  their  opinions  warped  and  their  historical  judgment 
corrupted  by  a  luncheon  with  Wilhelm  II. — and  a  ribbon  to 
stick  in  their  coats.  The  professional  Irish  patriot — always 
remaining  safe  in  New  York  or  Boston,  but  very  warlike  against 
England,  and  eager  to  ally  himself  with  the  Hun— in  the  name 
of  liberty!     What   a  crew  they  are! 

"During  the  three  years  while  it  was  'wise,'  'prudent'  or  'tact- 
fid'  to  conceal  the  truth  about  this  precious  gang,  there  was  never 
any  such  concealment  in  this  paper 

"The  much-wanted  value  of  'tact'  and  'discretion'  (the 
polite  synonyms  for  evasion,  insincerity,  and  cowardice)  was 
never  more  amusingly  illustrated  than  by  this  parade  of  writers 
whom  it  is  now  correct  to  blacklist,  but  who  were  to  be  received 
into  our  homes  not  so  many  months  ago,  if  certain  advices  were 
followed.     A  Hun  is  a  Hun,  and  is  no  worse  to-day  than  when 


lie  opened  fire  on   tin-  forts  of  Liege — as  thousands  of  clear- 
sighted people  saw  and  said — and  publicity  said — from  the  first." 

In  respect  to  the  approved  use  of  such  books  as  are  mentioned 
above,  Mr.  Edwin  II.  Anderson,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

"If  Satan  wrote  a  pro-German  hook  we  should  want  it  for  our 
reference-shelves.     It    mighl    be   of    use    to   future   historians. 


Copyrighted  in  th.-  United  States 

CHATKAT   OK    PLESSIS-DE-BOYE. 

A  drawing  by  Andre  Ventre  of  a  French  Renaissance  chateau  lying 
in  the  district  of  Lassigny  and  Compiegm — one  of  those  buildings 
which  will  bear  the  honorable  scars  of  resistance  to  the  invading  horde-. 


But  in  the  circulating  department  we  exclude  all  pro-German 
books,  and  have  done  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We 
go  over  the  books  from  time  It)  time  and  take  out  those  that 
are  objectionable." 

From  the  Library  Association  conies  a  report  on  the  general 
method  of  furnishing  soldiers'  reading: 

"The  American  Library  Association  is  the  sole  organization 
for  the  distribution  of  books  and  magazines  to  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines.  But  in  addition  to  the  books  we  buy  for 
the  use  of  our  own  camp  libraries  and  those  which  we  supply 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  other  relief 
organizations,  we  collect  and  make  available  for  soldiers'  reading 
the  books  that  are  contributed  by  the  general   public. 

"More  than  iUHXhOOO  books  have  been  contributed  thus  far. 
and  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  possible  that  German  propagandists 
have  tried  to  slip  their  work  across  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
through  this  means.  A  very  careful  watch  is  kept,  however,  and 
the  gift-books  are  not  placed  in  cam))  libraries  without  going 
through  a  process  of  examination  and  selection.  So  far  we  have 
no  information  that  any  of  the  books  named  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment's order  have  actually  reached  the  camp  libraries,  tho  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  pamphlets  of  a  seditious  or  pacifist 
nature  have  been  surreptitiously  placed  on  the  open  shelves  of 
the  libraries  without  the  knowledge  of  the  librarian. 

"The  working  personnel  of  the  Library  War  Service  is  corn- 
posed  of  trained  librarians  of  proved  loyalty,  and  they  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  against  such  insidious  attempts  to  corrupt 
our  fighting  men." 


I 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE   PRAYER    SIREN   AT   WASHINGTON. 

The  War  Angelus,  sounded  in  many  places  at  12  noon,  as  a  call  to  prayer,  is  indorsed  by  many  churches  as  well  as  by  the  Rotary  Club,  a 
business  and  professional  men's  organization,  "dedicated  at  this  time  to  the  winning  of  the  war." 


DAILY   PRAYERS   FOR   VICTORY 


NOONDAY  PRAYER  FOR  VICTORY  is  an  observance 
already  in  force  in  many  places.  Trinity  Church 
in  New  York  City  has  had  a  noonday  prayer  offered 
for  the  victory  of  the  Allies  ever  since  1914.  The  Senate  in 
July  "resolved"  to  ask  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
requesting  all  Americans  to  unite  in  noonday  prayer  for  the 
victorious  end  of  the  war.  Similar  requests  have  come  from 
many  sources.  St.  Paul's  Chapel  rings  an  "Angelus"  at  high 
noon  each  day  preceding  the  service.  Mr.  John  Walker  Harring- 
ton reviews  in  the  New  York  Sun  some  of  the  special  petitions 
thai  have  come  to  be  employed: 

"The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  province  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  have  adopted  prayers  for  war-time,  and  the 
form  of  supplication  and  intercession  at  Trinity  and  St.  Paid's 
follows  this  general  form.  The  services  at  these  historic  houses 
Of  worship  are  impressive.  They  have  been  unusually  well 
attended,  and  they  are  devoid  of  any  spirit  which  could  be 
termed  denominational. 

"One  of  the  petitions  offered  in  the  service  at  Trinity  follows: 

"Give  courage  and  wisdom  to  those  who  bear  command  of 
our  Army  and  our  Navy.  Grant  to  us  and  to  our  Allies,  if  it 
be  Thy  will,  victory  and  success.' 

"At  many  of  the  services  at  St.  Paul's,  following  the  ringing 
of  the  chimes,  the  chapel  is  crowded  by  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  creeds,  who  have  beard  the  midday  Angelus  echo 
among  the  sky-scrapers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Geer,  the  vicar  in  charge, 
who  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  active  in  war-work, 
caused  to  be  printed  cards  bearing  a  form  of  prayer  which  is 

offered  at  these  services.  Many  thousands  of  the  cards  have 
already  been  distributed.  The  form  of  this  petition  for  daily 
use  is  as  follows: 

"  Prosper,  ()  Lord,  the  forces  of  our  country  and  of  our  Allies. 
Bless  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  their  wives  and  children,  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  their  brothers  and  sisters;  Mess  all  who  are 


dear  to  them,  and  all  who  labor  on  their  behalf;  through  Christ, 
our  Lord.     Amen.' 

"Other  Protestant  churches  have  taken  up  this  movement, 
and  prayers  of  a  similar  nature  are  held  at  the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church  and  some  of  the  Baptist  houses  of  worship. 

"The  adoption  of  the  noonday  prayer  for  victory  will  no  doubt 
be  much  furthered  by  the  appeal  recently  issued  by  Cardinals 
Gibbons,  Farley,  and  O'Connell  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  faithful  were  directed  to  pray  thrice  daily  for  the  guidance 
of  our  rulers.  The  petition  included  the  'success  of  our  armies. 
the  unity  of  nations,  and  the  welfare  of  heroes.'  In  their  state- 
ment these  foremost  figures  of  the  Church  in  America  urged 
that  all  fight  as  heroes  and  pray  as  saints." 

The  prelates  of  the  latter  Church  recommend  prayers  not  at 
noon  only,  but  "at  the  hours  of  the  Angelus,"  that  is,  at  six 
in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening.  Especially 
titling  is  the  present  use  of  this  symbol: 

"Altho  the  Angelus  was  originally  devoted  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  il  lias  a  wide  general  significance  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  or  it  is  inspired  by  the  dependence  and  trust  in 
Almighty   (Jod. 

"A  like  spirit  of  faith  pervades  the  Temple  Emmanuel  and  the 
Temple  Beth-El,  where  noonday  prayers  are  offered.  In  fact. 
all  through  the  city,  church  and  synagog  alike  send  up  the 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  grant  success  and  triumph  to 
those  now  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

"From  a  national  point  of  view  a  potent  influence  for  the 
offering  of  the  silent  prayer  is  being  exerted  by  a  non-religious 
organization,  the  Rotary  clubs.  The  Mayor,  a  few  days  ago. 
received  a  communication  from  tin1  N<  w  Y ork  club  suggesting 
that  a  'War  Angelus'  be  observed  every  da\  at  11  v.m.  for  one 
minute.  The  Mayor  has  the  matter  under  advisement.  The 
hour  proposed  seems  at  variance  with  the  custom  which  always 
associates  the  Angelus  with  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  noon, 
and  six  in  the  ev  ening.      The  time,  howev  er.  w  as  more  coin  enieii 
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to  the  people  of  Washington,  and  especially  to  government 
employees.     It  is  being  observed  in  many  establishments  in  the 

national  capital.  A  man  who  recently  returned  from  there 
speaks  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  all  business  in  a  leading  depart- 
ment store,  where  customers  and  salesmen  and  saleswomen 
Stopt  in  their  places  ami  bowed  their  heads  in  devotion. 

"The  spread  of  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  Angelus  i-. 
attributable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  recent  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs  which  met  in  Kansas 
City.  The  Rotarians  are  a  democratic  organization  of  business 
and  professional  men.  and  as  there  are  now  39,000  members  in 
the  country,  distributed  in  ">24  clubs,  they  have  a  considerable 
influence  in  their  communities." 

The  resolution  of  Rotarians  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  supreme  and  invincible  spiritual  power  sus- 
taining the  hearts  and  strengthening  the  arms  of  the  nations 
opposing  Germany  in  the  present  war  is  the  consciousness  that 
their  cause  is  just  and  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe;  and 

"Whereas  prayer  is  the  greatest  and  most,  effective  agency 
for  vitalizing  that  spiritual  power  among  the  people  of  the 
Allied  nations  and  making  it  a  virile  and  dynamic  force,  forti- 
fying and  upbuilding  the  morale  of  soldiers  and  civilians;  and 

"Whereas  Rotary  is  a  business  and  professional  men's  organiza- 
tion and  is  dedicated  at  this  time  to  the  winning  of  the  war;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Rotary  Clubs,  That  this  association 
indorse  the  movement ,  to  be  known  as  the  War  Angelus,  looking 
to  the  special  devotion  by  Rotarians,  aud  the  people  in  general, 
of  one  minute  at  a  flxt  time  daily  during  working  hours  to  medi- 
tation and  prayer  for  the  success  of  our  arms  and  the  triumph  of 
our  cause;  and  be  it 

"Further  Resolved,  That  the  affiliated  clubs  of  the  I.  A.  of. 
R.  C.  be  urged  to  arrange  for  the  observance  of  the  War  Angelus 
at  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  local  time,  in  each  community,  the  period 
to  be  announced  by  bells  and  whistles,  and  to  ask  the  press  to 
open  its  columns  to  a  War  Angelus  department,  to  the  end  that 
the  community  as  a  whole  maj'  be  induced  to  participate  in 
this  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  inspiration,  strength,  and 
guidance."  

THE    KAISER   AS    A   CHURCH    LIABILITY 

THE  KAISER  is  an  uncomfortable  church  bedfellow^ 
for  wherever  he  is  '"placed  "  the  other  occupants  seem  to 
wish  to  shuffle  him  out.  The  article  we  quoted  last 
weekfrom  The  Lutheran  disowned  him  as  a  Lutheran  and  assigned 
him  to  the  United  '*  Evangelical  Church."  This  is  taken  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  James  L.  Good,  of  The  Reformed  Church  Messenger 
(Philadelphia),  to  be  equal  to  saying  that  "he  is  of  the  Reformed 
faith,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  another  controversialist,  the 
Rev.  Prof.  J.  L.  Xeve,  writing  in  The  Lutheran  Church  Work, 
declares  that  "the  Kaiser  is  neither  Lutheran  nor  Reformed,  but 
is  Evangelical."  Dr.  Good  is  content  to  "leave  the  present 
Kaiser  where  Professor  Xeve  puts  him,"  so  long  as  his  "con- 
tention that  he  was  not  Reformed"  is  allowed.  However,  if 
the  Kaiser  belongs  to  the  Evangelical  party  of  the  Church  of 
Prussia  and  is  not  a  Lutheran,  Professor  Good  sees  "a  contra- 
diction" that  he  would  like  explained: 

"The  Lutheran  statisticians  claim  that  the  Lutherans  form 
the  largest  of  the  Protestant  communions.  According  to  their 
Year-book  for  191S  there  are  seventy-one  millions  of  Lutherans. 
While  they  thus  'count  up"  the  Lutherans  they  'count  down'  the 
Reformed,  who,  they  say,  number  only  three  and  a  half  millions. 
(They  seem  to  delight  in  counting  others  down  while  they  count 
themselves  up.)  Thus  they  count  11,400,000  Lutherans  in 
America — an  exaggeration — when  the  Reformed,  together  with 
the  Presbyterians,  number  between  twenty-six  and  thirty  mil- 
lions. Now,  in  these  71,000,000  of  Lutherans,  they  include  about 
37,000,000  as  from  Germany.  In  this  number  they  are  evidently 
counting  in  the  Evangelicals  of  Germany.  For  there  are  not  that 
many  Lutherans  outside  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  as  in  Silesia. 
In  other  words,  when  they  are  counting  noses,  they  count  the 
Evangelicals  as  Lutherans.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  Kaiser, 
they  count  him  out  because  he  is  an  Evangelical.  We  fail  to 
see  the  consistency  of  this.  Either  the  Lutherans  must  count 
out  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Germany  or  they  must  count 


in  the  Kaiser  as  a  Lutheran,  because  Ik;  is  Evangelical.  Which 
will  they  do?  We  know  what  they  have  been  doing  in  their 
statistics  they  have  been  counting  the  Evangelicals  of  Ger- 
many, including  the  Kaiser  as  among  the  Lutherans.  Can  they 
afford  to  do  this  in  thy  future.'  No,  it  is  the  war  which  has 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser  is  a  liability,  not  an 

asset 

"We  can  now.  we  trust,  let  the  matter  rest.  All  we  wanted 
to  show  was  that  the  Kaiser  was  not  Reformed.  If  the  Lutherans 
want  to  make  him  Evangelical  they  can  do  so.  They  can  put 
him  where  they  agree  he  belongs.  And  we  will  help  to  put  him 
where  we  believe  he  belongs.  But  we  want,  in  closing,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Lutherans  of  America  on  their  splendid  patriotism 
in  sending  so  many  of  their  young  men  into  our  Army." 


RALLYING   THE   CHURCH  TO   THE 
LEAGUE   OF   PEACE 

A  SERIOUS  INDK  TM  EXT  was  made  against  the  religious 
world  recently  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  In  his  latest 
L  book  on  "The  League  of  Nations"  he  says  that  "it  is 
incredible  that  neither  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  English 
Episcopal  Church,  nor  any  non-conformist  body  has  made  any 
effort  as  an  organization  to  forward  this  essentially  religious 
end  of  peace  on  earth."  Answering  him  in  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  Rev.  Silas  K.  Hocking  admits  that  the  charge  is 
"true  in  the  main,  but  is  not  entirely  true,"  for  the  National 
( louncil  of  Free  Churches  in  their  annual  meeting  of  last  March 
"passed  a  resolution  strongly  supporting  President  Wilson's 
proposal  and  more  recently  the  new  executive  reaffirmed  the 
March  resolution.'"  Mr.  Hocking  seems  to  feel  it  a  "pity"  that 
there  has  been  "no  organized  or  sustained  effort  to  bring  the 
Church  and  the  public  into  line  with  Mr.  Wilson's  great  idea." 
He  writes: 

"The  objective  of  the  League  of  Nations  is,  as  Mr.  Wells  says, 
'essentially  religious.'  From  the  time  of  the  Jewish  prophets 
until  now  it  has  been  the  dream  of  all  God-fearing  people.  The 
first  note  struck  in  the  Christian  evangel  was  'Peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  toward  men,'  and  for  nineteen  centuries  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  has  been  acclaimed  as  '  the  Prince  of  Peace.'  Hence, 
if  ever  there  was  a  movement  that  aimed  directly  at  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  Christian  ideal,  the  League  of  Nations  may  make 
that  claim.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  passing  a  polite  and 
friendly  resolution  here  and  there,  the  Churches  appear  content 
to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  statesmen 
and  journalists. 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  National  Council  of 
Free  Churches  I  urged  that  some  stronger  and  more  definite 
action  should  be  taken,  that  the  passing  of  a  formal  resolution 
was  not  enough,  that  we  ought  to  be  in  the  van  of  this  great 
movement,  that  it  was  the  dutj'  of  the  Church  to  lead  and  not 
straggle  along  in  the  rear.  As  I  expected,  I  was  politely  snubbed 
for  my  pains,  and  we  passed  on  to  the  next  business. 

"For  myself  I  see  no  hope  for  the  Church  or  the  world  unless, 
when  peace  comes,  it  is  linked  up  with  a  League  of  Nations 
for  the'  prevention  of  future  wars.  Without  such  a  league' 
the  terrible  and  devastating  struggle  through  which  we  are 
passing  will  be  in  vain.  The  nations  will  begin  to  arm  again 
directly  peace  is  declared,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  ever. 
Conscription  will  become  permanent  and  universal.  Science 
will  devote  its  energies  to  finding  out  new  methods  of  destruction. 
Taxation,  instead  of  diminishing,  will  increase.  Militarism  will 
be  triumphant  everywhere.  Freedom  will  perish,  and  civiliza- 
tion— and  not  only  civilization,  but  Christianity — will  go  down 
in  a  welter  of  blood  and  crime. 

"Now  is  the  Church's  great  oppoi'tunity.  Here,  at  last,  is 
the  hope  and  promise  of  a  new  order.  Distraught  and  staggering 
humanity  may  yet  be  saved.  The  dream  of  the  ancient  sages 
may  yet  be  realized.  Will  the  Churches  rise  to  the  occasion,  or 
will  they  go  on  squabbling  over  orders  and  vestments  and  the 
frillings  and  fripperies  of  ecclesiastieism? " 

This  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Hocking  thinks,  that  "ought  not  to  bo 
left  to  Parliaments  and  politicians" — 

"Parliaments  are  ever  slow  to  move.     They  go  no  further 
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than  they  are  pushed.  They  are  up  against  a  dead-weight  of 
hidebound  conservatism,  of  vested  interests,  of  secret  treaties, 
and  of  international  jealousies.  The  moral  issues  involved  in 
this  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  are  so  vast  and  so  far-reaching 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  whole  Church  of  God  to  take  a 
hand.  For  what  else  does  the  Church*  exist  but  to  promote 
righteousness  and  peace?  Parliaments  and  statesmen  will 
move  if  the  Church  moves  and  compels  them. 

"Hitherto  the  Church,  has  not  exercised  a  commanding 
influence.  It  has  been  regarded  by  statesmen  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  In  too  many  instances  it  has  been  the  tool  of  cliques 
and  parties.  It  has  followed  humbly  and  meekly  where  poli- 
ticians have  led.  Hence  the  painfully  anomalous  position  it 
holds  to-day.  It  is  not  a  bit  of  use  disguising  facts.  The  masses 
of  the  people  do  not  look  to  the  Church  for  either  light  or  leading. 
It  has  stood  too  often  on  the  wrong  side,  or  been  silent  when  it 
should  have  spoken. 

"Is  it  going  to  be  silent  again  in  this  great  movement  for  the 
liberation  of  the  world  from  the  curse  and  ruin  of  war,  or  so 
feebly  articulate  that  it  will  fail  to  make  its  whisper  heard 
above  the  din?  Is  the  old  story  of  the  antislavery  movement 
and  the  great  temperance  movement  to  be  repeated?  Is  the 
Church  to  come  straggling  in  when  the  battle  has  been  won? 

"Now  is  the  accepted  time  and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 
Organized  Christianity  has  once  more  a  splendid  chance  of 
vindicating  its  existence,  of  demonstrating  the  greatness  of  its 
claim,  of  proving  to  the  world  that  in  the  great  work  of  human 
redemption  it  leads." 


HIGH   COST    OF   WAR-CHARITY 

A  DRASTIC  REVISION  OF  THE  WORK  of  our  relief- 
organization  is  about  to  be  undertaken.  We  started 
L  with  the  noble  figure  of  14,856  agencies  of  one  kind  or 
another  devoted  to  relief,  but  in  many  cases  the  relief  benefited 
the  agencies  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  takings.  The  manifest 
injustice  of  this — injustice  to  the  donor — was  winked  at  because 
the  solicitors  could  not  be  made  to  work  on  any  other  basis. 
The  number  of  organizations  has  finally  been  reduced  to  159, 
and  even  this  number  is  unwieldy  enough.  Ten  would  be  ample, 
thinks  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Fleming,  chief  of  the  State  Council's 
section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  tho  better  still, 
in  his  view,  would  be  the  mergence  of  all  in  the  Red  Cross.  A 
new  organization,  called  the  National  Investigation  Bureau,  is 
about  to  appeal  to  the  individual  States  for  a  revision  of  their 
existing  plans.  As  the  Federal  Government  can  exercise  no 
direct  authority  over  the  relief  efforts  of  the  nation,  the  new 
Bureau  will  in  an  advisory  capacity  try-  to  effect  what  can  only 
be  done  by  a  centralized  will.  "A  great  deal  of  money  given 
for  a  noble  purpose  is  now  being  wasted,"  says  Mr.  Fleming 
in  the  New  York  Times.  How  much  this  amounts  to  can  not 
be  said,  "because  there  is  no  way  for  checking  both  contributions 
and  disbursements."      He  writes: 

"Some  such  organization  as  that  now  being  formed  is  required 
in  order  to  correct  the  abuses  now  committed.  There  is  no 
practicable  way  for  the  Federal  Government  to  control  the 
situation.  As  the  societies  which  solicit  the  funds  act  under 
State  authority,  it  has  seemed  best  to  subject  them  to  State 
control.  Under  the  plans  of  the  National  Investigation  Bureau, 
however,  there  will  be  direct  connection  with  the  States,  with 
leading  States  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  an 
economical  method  of  investigation  by  which  each  of  the  States 
can  profit  by  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  a  society  operating 
in  several  States-,  revoking  the  license  or  authority  under  which 
it  acts  in  any  State  if  an  examination  of  its  affairs  shows  that 
the  general  work  of  war-relief  could  be  carried  on  better  without 
it  than   with  it. 

"In  my  opinion  the  great  workbl  war-relief  could  lie  conducted. 
much  more  effectively  if  the  number  of  organizations  enlisted  in 
it    were  reduced    to  a   very   few,   less   than   ten,  I  should  say.      1 
believe  it  would  be  still  bet  tec  if  t  he  \\  hole  t  liing  wore  turned  over 

to  the  American    Red  <  Yoss.     In   the  list   of  active  war-relief 

organizations  there  are  numerous  meritorious  ones,  and  unques- 
tionably much  Self-sacrificing  effort  is  being  made  in  their  behalf, 
but  only  in  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross  do  the  methods  in  use 
provide  for  a  complete  official  auditing  of  accounts,  and  surely 


every  one  who  gives  a  dollar  for  war-relief  is  entitled  to  this 
surety. 

"It  is  true  that  accounts  of  subscriptions  and  the  details  of 
transactions  in  this  country  can  be  audited,  and  all  of  the 
organizations  of  standing  are  careful  that  this  be  done.  But 
there  is  no  acceptable  method  of  checking  disbursements  and 
expenditures  on  the  other  side  except  in  the  case  of  the  Red 
( Yoss,  the  disbursements  and  expenditures  of  which  are  audited 
by  the  War  Department.  There  is  only  a  measure  of  protection 
in  the  existing  order  that  all  supplies  for  war-relief  shipped 
abroad  must  go  in  charge  of  the  American  Red  (Yoss  " 

It  was  found  in  the  investigation  made  for  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  that  "the  benevolent  energies  of  the  country 
were  being  dissipated  by  the  solicitations  of  the  many  societies 
formed  for  this  purpose."  The  effect  on  the  flotation  of  govern- 
ment loans  as  well  as  subscriptions  to  other  worthy  and  legiti- 
mate purposes  was  one  of  danger  unless  some  method  of  regula- 
tion and  control  were  adopted.     Mr.  Fleming  continues: 

"A  copy  of  the  resolutions  was  sent  to  each  home  of  the  State 
Councils  of  Defense  asking  them  to  supervise  all  such  appeals  for 
money.  It  was  understood  that  this  resolution  would  not  apply 
to  the  societies  doing  work  in  and  about  the  camps  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  on  Training-Camp  Activities. 
But  as  methods  to  be  adopted  in  the  various  States  must  vary, 
we  made  no  explicit  recommendations.  The  fact  that  the  matter 
has  had  to  be  handled  by  the  States  themselves  has  been  a  handi- 
cap, and  has  prevented,  in  large  degree,  the  attainment  of  the 
object  sought.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  evils  that  exist,  an 
organization  different  from  ours  is  required — one  springing 
from  the  States  themselves  and  therefore  assuring  the  necessary 
authority  to  put  an  end  to  unnecessary  or  improperly  conducted 
war-relief  societies.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  approve  of  the 
National  Investigation  Bureau  and  believe  it  is  conceived  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  required  machinery." 

Mr.  Fleming  points  out  "three  main  abuses"  uncovered  by 
the  investigation: 

"One  is  the  payment  of  commissions  for  the  solicitation  of 
funds.  These  in  some  instances  ran  very  high,  as  great  as  fifty 
per  cent.  A  woman  connected  with  one  of  the  organizations, 
when  I  referred  to  this,  said  that  she  thought  it  was  all  right, 
because  that  was  the  only  way  they  could  raise  the  money. 
When  I  asked  her  to  place  herself  in  the  position  of  the  donor, 
and  asked  her  how  she  would  feel  if  she  found  out  that  fifty 
dollars  out  of  one  hundred  dollars  she  gave  for  war-relief  went  to 
the  solicitor  she  had  to  admit  that  from  that  view-point  she  would 
not  think  it  all  right. 

"Another  abuse  is  excessive  expenses.  Large  salaries  are 
often  paid  to  managers  and  others  connected  with  relief  organi- 
zations. With  such  a  personal  interest  at  stake,  such  managers 
are  anxious  to  perpetuate  their  particular  organization,  whether 
it  is  filling  a  useful  place  or  not.  They  are  prejudiced  and  can 
not  look  fairly  at  the  question  whether  their  organization  is 
duplicating  the  work  of  another. 

"A  further  abuse,  related  to  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  in- 
efficient management.  Those  at  the  head  of  some  of  these 
societies  I  found  have  had  no  business  experience,  so  that  the 
money  is  wasted  because  of  bad  administration. 

"There  is  much  duplication  of  effort.  In  some  cases,  tho 
not  very  many,  societies  have  got  together  of  their  own 
accord.  They  have  recognized  that  every  dollar  given  for  this 
great  cause  should  be  expended  so  as  to  bring  the  largest  return 
and  have  decided  to  cooperate  in  their  special  tield.  Two 
Belgian  organizations  did  this  recently  on  this  basis:  that  one 
should  have  sole  charge  of  the  solicitation  of  funds  in  this 
country  and  the  other  sole  charge  of  the  disbursement  in  Bel- 
gium  of   the  funds  so  collected. 

"I  know  that  among  the  societies  now  active  there  are  a  good 
many  which  do  not  use  solicitors  on  commission,  and  that  some 
are  making  efforts  to  prevent  duplicating  the  work  of  other 
organizations.  But  even  granting  this,  and  commending  such 
efforts,  I  think  the  only  way  to  attain  real  efficiency  in  the  hand- 
ling of  war-relief  money  is  to  do  away  with  all  but  a  very  few 
of  the  war-relief  organizations,  or.  better  still,  as  I  said,  to  place 
the  whole  work  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

'When  I  say  this,  1  refer  to  relief  work  and  relief  Organiza- 
tions and  not  to  the  societies  working  so  ably  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commission  on  Training-Camp  Activities,  which 

provide  for  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  our  nun  in  service." 
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Styleplus  make 

both  sides  ^  &<£  f 

of  your  dollar  count        ^ 


Good  resolutions  for  every  man  to 
make  in  these  war-times  are: 

"I  will  buy  only  the  clothes    that 
I  need. 

"I  will   pay   the  price   that  brings 
genuine     quality — and    not    one    cent 


more 


1 1 


Every  dollar  you  spend  should 
count.     Count  for  you  and  country. 

You  will  be  stylish  and  thrifty  both 
if  you  buy  Styleplus  Clothes. 

You  get  reliable  quality  and 
style  at  a  nationally  known 
price — a  sensible,  medium  price. 

By  making  only  a  few  grades 
in  big  volume  we  reduce  costs 
and  produce  clothing  values 
justly  famous  with  well  dressed 
and  economical  men. 

Correct  style.  Careful  tailoring. 
Finished  workmanship.  Faithful 
wear.     Known  price. 

Two  grades  in  Styleplus  suits:  $25 
and  $30. 

Three  grades  in  Styleplus  over- 
coats: $25,  $30  and  $35. 

Each  grade  one  price  the  nation 
over.  Each  grade  is  an  exceptional 
value  at  the  price. 

See  for  yourself  at  the  Styleplus 
Store — today! 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing  merchant  in  most 
cities  and  towns.  Write  us  (Dept.  5)  for 
Styleplus    booklet  and  name  of    local    dealer. 


IV. 


D)  ^s 

TRADE  MARK  REG!5T£ft£0 


"Each  grade  one  price  the  nation  over" 


Henry   Sonneborn   &  Co.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICA'S   ONLY   KNOWN-PRICED  CLOTHES 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


8G 
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Walli  s 

oAmerica  's  Q?oremost  tractor 


IN  every  new  industry,  one  manufac- 
turer eventually  becomes  the  leader. 
In  the  tractor  field,  the  Wallis  has  be 
'America's  Foremost  Tractor.'" 


come 


The  Wallis  weighs  iooo  to  5000 
pounds  less  than  tractors  designed  to 
do  the  same  work.  It  has  completely 
enclosed  gears,  including  the  final  drive. 
It  has  a  motor  comparable  in  quality  of 
material  and  workmanship,  with  the 
highest  type  aeroplane  engine — it  keeps 
cool.  The  Wallis  has  high-grade,  strong 
steel  in  place  of  coarse,  heavy  cast  iron. 
It  has  all  gears  drop  forged,  cut  and  hard- 
ened.  It  has  Hyatt  Bearings  throughout. 


The?e  features  add  years  to  the  life 
of  a  tractor.  They  make  breakdowns 
and  delays  almost  unknown.  They 
enable  you  to  do  30  to  50  per  cent  more 
plowing  per  gallon  of  fuel  than  with 
the  ordinary  tractor. 

In  short,  the  Wallis  is  America's  Fore- 
most Tractor,  because  of  its  clean-cut 
"thorobred  "  appearance,  because  it  plows 
an  acre  of  ground  at  less  cost  than  any 
other ;  and  because,  at  any  kind  of  farm 
work  it  affords  true  economy. 

Investigate  the  Wallis.  Write  us  for 
name  of  local  Wallis  dealer  and  for  the 
latest  Wallis  catalog. 


J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS 

900  Mead  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

SALES   AGENTS    FOR   WALLIS   TRACTORS 

Branches: 

Dallas,  Texas        Omaha,  Neb.         Oklahoma  City,  Okla.         Denver.  Colo. 

Ind'anapolis,  Ind.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  1   TRIBUTORS    1-  \  ERYW  ill  Rl 
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EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

This  Series  of  Articles  will  be  prepared  especially  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the  UNITED  STATES 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  and  will  be  designed  for  High  School  Use 


} 
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PATRIOTISM   IN   THE   SCHOOLS 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AMERICA  can  do  much  to 
speed  the  winning  of  the  war.  Millions  of  pupils 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers  in  a  myriad 
schoolhouses  all  over  the  land  must  do  their  share.  They 
must  help  in  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  other 
national  campaigns.  They  must  carry  the  tidings  of  food- 
and  fuel-conservation  to  house- 
hold and  factory.  They  must  do 
their  bit  in  the  sale  of  war-stamps. 
Through  the  schools  the  great 
masses  of  our  citizens  can  most 
readily  be  reached;  through  them 
propaganda  of  every  type  can  be 
disseminated  most  effectively. 
They  are  a  mouthpiece — a  mega- 
phone, in  fact — for  Uncle  Sam. 
Tell  the  teachers;  they'll  tell  the 
pupils;  they'll  tell  their  fathers 
and  mothers  and  their  older  sisters 
and  brothers;  and  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly in  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  land  the  work  of  beating 
the  Boche  will  be  given  a  new 
impetus  and  zest.  To  win  the  war 
the  schools  must  back  up  the  boys 
in  France  Math  every  ounce  of 
energy — and  that  is  exactly  and 
accurately  what  the  schools  are 
doing. 

They  are  going  to  do  it,  all  re- 
ports indicate,  even  a  little  better 
during  this  school  year  to  come 
than  they  did  last  year.  Every 
schoolhouse  in  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  a  whirring  dynamo 
of  carefully  directed  power.  Many 
new  things  will  be  tried  out;  many 
old  ones  will  be  given  a  new  twist 
of  improvement.  Patriotism  will 
not  merely  be  in  the  air;  it  will 
constitute  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  education,  which  pupils  will 
breathe  from  the  moment  they 
enter  in  the  morning  until  they 
go  home  at  night,  and  which  will 
invigorate  them  in  their  tasks  and 
amusements  outside  of  the  school- 
room as  well  as  in  it.  It  will, 
moreover,  be  a  very  practical 
patriotism,  intent  on  the  future  as 

well  as  the  immediate  present,  anxious  to  understand  and  to 
apply  all  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  of  Americanism. 

To  assist  teachers,  pupils,  and  educational  authorities  in 
their  highly  important  task  of  organizing  the  schools  for  patriot- 
ism, The  Literary  Digest  will  continue  as  heretofore  to 
present  each  week  articles  with  a  specific  bearing  on  the  problems 
of  education  in  these  momentous  days.  The  Digest  feels  that 
perhaps  its  most  important  and  immediate  function  in  relation 
to  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  equipped  to  link  the  past 
with  the  present  in  a  particularly  effective  way.  The  majority 
of  schools  present  for  the  most  part  the  history  and  experience 
of  mankind  in  past  ages.  To-day  the  lessons  of  that  whole  past 
must  be  made  to  bear  directly  and  emphatically  upon  the  present, 
and,  in  addition,  pupils  must  be  trained  in  an  even  greater  degree 
to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  future.  From 
its  very  nature  education  can  not  always  handle  these  present- 
day  emergencies  except  through  such  special  organization  as 
the  war  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide.  To  instructor  and 
student  must  be  brought  the  vital  information  and  the  practical 
suggestions  that  it  is  imperative  to  have  before  intelligent, 
patriotic   action   can   be   taken.     Educational   authorities   na- 


A   MESSAGE   FROM   PRESIDENT 
WILSON 

To  School  Teachers  of  the 
United  States: 
It    is   quite    unnecessary, 
I  am  sure,  for  me  to  urge  a 
continuance  of  the  service 
you   and  your  pupils  have 
rendered  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  great  cause  for  which 
America  is  at  war.     What- 
ever the  Nation's  call    has 
been,  the    response  of  the 
schools  has  been  immediate 
and  enthusiastic.      The  Na- 
tion  and   the    Government 
agencies  know  and  appreci- 
ate your  loyalty   and  devo- 
te uuderwwd  &  L'nderwoud.  n.  ¥.—     tion    and   are   grateful    for 
your  unfailing  support  in  every  war  service. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  America  are  justified  by 
their  works  when  the  youth  of  our  land  and  the  homes 
from  which  they  come  are  united  in  unselfish  devotion 
and  unstinted  sacrifice  for  the  cause  and  the  country  we 
hold  dear.  The  spirit  of  American  democracy  is  a 
heritage  cherished  and  transmitted  by  public  education. 
All  that  America  has  meant  to  us  and  to  the  world  in 
the  past  it  must  mean  with  greater  and  more  disinter- 
ested devotion  in  the  future.  The  civic  sense  that  has 
made  each  home  and  child  part  of  a  community,  part 
of  a  State,  part  of  a  Nation,  is  to-day  deepened  by  this 
war  and  its  issues.  It  affects  the  fate  of  the  many  lands 
and  peoples  whose  blood  is  in  our  veins,  and  whose 
happier  future  will  be  part  of  the  triumph  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  fight. 

WOODROW    WILSON. 


turally  perform  a  magnificent  work  in  bringing  such  material 
to  schools,  as  they  have  done  in  increasing  measure  since  April 
6,  1917.  It  is  the  aim  of  The  Literary  Digest  to  supple- 
ment and  emphasize  their  work,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  it  is  earnestly 
believed  that  this  aim  will  be  attained. 

The  form  that  these  special  ar- 
ticles for  schools  will  take  wilLbe 
varied.  In  part,  they  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  since  it  is,  as  has 
been  indicated,  the  particular  func- 
tion of  The  Digest  to  make  the 
school  work  take  on  the  character 
of  timeliness.  As  the  world-war 
progresses,  with  its  tremendous 
upheavals,  its  unparalleled  con- 
flicts, its  revolutionary  changes, 
The  Digest  will  from  time  to  time 
gather  up  a  sheaf  of  events,  em- 
phasize their  significance,  place 
them  in  compact  form  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  students,  re- 
late them  to  the  past  which  is 
being  analyzed  at  the  time  in 
school  texts  and  school  discussion, 
and  indicate  what  their  future 
results  may  be.  As  a  consequence, 
students  of  the  present  who  read 
these  articles  wall  derive  from  them 
the  advantage  of  seeing  the  war 
in  at  least  partial  historical  per- 
spectives— in  anticipation  of  what 
the  students  of  to-morrow  will  be 
able  to  do.  This  perspective  is  one 
that  students  should  possess,  since 
without  it  they  will  be  decidedly 
hampered  when  they  come  to  as- 
sume the  duties  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship. 

Of  equal  or  greater  timeliness 
will  be  articles  on  the  great  drives 
scheduled  for  the  next  few  months. 
The  Fourth  Liberty  Lean,  the  two 
drives  for  the  assistance  of  com- 
munal activities  in  the  camps  and 
abroad,  and  similar  campaigns 
will  receive  special  attention,  in 
The  Digest.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  literature  on  the  subject, 
there  will  appear  certain  practical  articles  intended  specifically 
for  schools.  With  the  help  of  such  articles  as  these,  teachers 
can  arouse  greater  enthusiasm,  and  the  total  result  will  be  a 
marked  gain  in  patriotism  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  citizenship. 
One  outstanding  phenomenon  of  the  war  that  will  also  have 
its  due  influence  upon  the  character  and  scope  of  these  articles 
is  the  immense  stimulation  and  increase  of  interest  which  the 
conflict  has  brought  to  Americans  so  far  as  foreign  countries  aiv 
concerned.  Americans  to-day  are  more  keenly  interested  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  and  the  antiquities,  in  the  geography 
and  the  customs,  in  the  language,  the  literature,  and  the  art  of 
lands  beyond  our  borders  and  across  the  sea — of  France  and 
Great  Britain  and  Italy:  of  Portugal,  Japan.  China;  of  the  Latin- 
American  nations;  of  India,  Siam,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Armenia, 
and — for  very  emphatic  reasons — of  tragic  Russia.  In  order 
to  defeat  our  foe  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly,  moreover, 
it  has  also  become  increasingly  necessary  to  know  him,  to  un- 
derstand what  his  resources  are,  to  discover  what  it  is  in  his 
past  that  explains  his  present  brutality  and  barbarism,  to 
analyze  his  anomalous  governmental  system,  and  to  be  informed 

(Continued  on  poor  87) 


WAR-TIME-  FOOD  -  PROBLEMS 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by  the   UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

and  especially  designed  for  High  School  Use 


PAST   AND   FUTURE 


ON  AUGUST  17,  1917,  the  President  by  executive  order 
created  the  Food  Administration,  and  named  Herbert 
Hoover  as  its  head.     On  that  same  date  Mr.  Hoover 

issued  a  statement  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the 

"hopes"    of   the   Food   Administration   to   " stimvlate  in    every 

manner  within  our  power  the  saving  of  our  food  in  order  that  we 

may  increase  exports  to  our  Allies 

to  a  point  which  will  enable  them  to 

properly  provision  their  armies  and 

to    feed    their    peoples    during    the 

coming  winter" 

But  even  a  solution  of  such  over- 
seas food  problems  could  not  give 

this    nation    its    proper    stability 

and  momentum  in  the  war  unless 

the  nation  also  kept  its  own  house 

in    order.     It    became    essential — 

economically  as  well  as  patriotically 

— for  the  Food  Administration  to 

devote     itself     to     the     tasks     of 

eliminating      speculation     and     of 

stabilizing    the    prices    of    the    es- 
sential   foodstuffs.       And     it     was 

also  necessary  to  keep  our  people 

here  at  home  adequately  fed  and 

nourished. 

But  over  and  above  all  came  the 

great  mission — one  may  almost  say 

the      great      crusade — of      getting 

enough    food    past    the    submarine 

to  our  associates  in  the  war,  soldiers 

and  civilians,  and  in  recent  months 

to  our  own  troops  overseas. 

FOOD    ADMINISTRATION    BY 
THE  PEOPLE .—  The  work  of  the 

Food  Administration  is  known  to 

the  American  people  because  it  has 

been  their  work.   Without  the  whole- 
hearted and  patriotic  efforts  of  the 

citizenry  of  this  country,  the  lust 

the     Food     Administration     could 

have  achieved  would  have  been  a 

semisnecrss  in  getting  the  food  necessary  to  ship  overseas. 
THE  RECORD — Consider  for  a  moment  the  vast  shipments 
in  foodstuff's  that  have  been  made  to  the  Allies.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1916  17  there  were  shipped  2,166,500,000  pounds 
of  meat's  and  fats.  But  during  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  3,011,- 
100,000  pounds  were  shipped  -an  increase  of  844,600,000  pounds. 
In  the  lace  of  a  1917  wheat  crop  which  did  not  come  up  to 
expectations,  the  figures  are  still  more  of  a  tribute  to  the  na- 
tion's efforts.  The  shipment  of  wheat  to  Allied  destinations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1917  IS  amounted  to  1 .51,000,000  bushels. 
Of  this  So, (MM), 000  bushels  were  sent  after  our  regular  export- 
ing surplus  was  exhausted.  In  other  words,  the  people  of  this 
country  took  out  of  their  own  pantries  and  off  their  own  tables 
a  quantity  of  wheat  sufficient  to  save  the  Allies  from  starvation 
and  defeat.  And  our  American  public  accomplished  this  b\  the 
simple  but  efficacious  method  of  going  without  wheat  and  eating 
other  things  instead. 


A   MESSAGE   FROM   FOOD   AD 
MINISTRATOR   HOOVER 

To  the  Teachers  of  America: 

For  more  than  a  year  the 
Food  Administration  has 
been  increasingly  indebted 
to  the  schools  of  America. 
Teachers,  pupils,  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  have 
been  most  cordial  in  their 
support  of  all  that  has  been 
undertaken  to  provide  food 
for  those  who  have  a  right 
to  expect  it  of  us. 

This  is  the  people's  war. 
They  must  participate  in  it 
in  every  way  that  can  be  de- 
vised.    Their  willingness  to 

do  this  has  been  abundantly     ©  Underwood  &  Uuderwood,  k 
proved.     Hence  they  also  have  a  right  to  the  truth  in 
order  that  they  may  do  what  they  can,  and  do  it  be- 
cause they  understand. 

There  may  be  those  who  have  doubts  as  to  what  their 
duty  in  this  crisis  is,  but  the  teachers  can  not  be  of 
them.  They  are  the  appointed  leaders  of  the  Nation's 
great  reserve;  if  this  force  fails,  the  hope  for  a  vic- 
torious peace  will  be  in  vain.  Let  them  be  thankful 
that  they  find  themselves  in  a  place  so  honorable  and 
so  commanding. 

The  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  is  built  upon 
the  widest  publicity  of  facts,  and  full  confidence  in  the 
determination  of  the  people  voluntarily  to  do  whatever 
is  manifestly  necessary.  The  educational  forces  of  the 
country  will  aid  incalculably  in  translating  this  policy 
into  history.  HERBERT  HOOVER. 

Washington,  September  1,  1918. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  SCHOOL— While  no  one  class  or  sec- 
tion is  entitled  to  exclusive  credit  for  this  achievement,  the  Food 
Administration  feels  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  toward  the  boys,  and 
girls,  the  country  over,  who  helped  in  this  war-work.  They  studied 
the  food  problems,  they  grasped  the  seriousness  of  the  food 
situation,  and  then  did  what  they  could  do,  both  in  the  produc- 
tion and  saving  of  food,  with  such 
willingness  and  energy  that  they 
were  both  an  example  and  a  help  to 
their  parents  and  elders. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
— So  much  for  what  the  nation 
has  done  in  its  first  year  of  co- 
operation with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. You  will  not  find  a  single 
Frenchman  or  Englishman,  fed 
because  of  your  efforts,  who  will 
not  tell  you  that  the  record  is  a 
good  one.  But  that  gives  this 
nation  no  excuse  to  pause  com- 
placently, thinking  the  time  for 
sacrifice  and  service — food  sacrifice 
and  food  service — is  over. 

Far  from  it.  Future  failure  can 
nullify  past  success.  And  the 
opportunity  for  food  service  was 
never  greater  than  now:  It  has 
merely  taken  the  form  of  safe- 
guarding the  future  instead  of 
desperately  warding  off  the  peril  of 
the  moment. 

BUILDING  A  RESERVE  — The 

wheat    crop    this    year    has    been 

large,    large     enough     to    provide 

plenty  of  wheat  for  the  Allies  and 

our  soldiers  overseas,  provided  even 

care  is  taken  to  use  wheat  wisely. 

If  wheat   is   not    squandered   here 

at  home,  the  Government  will  be 

able   to   build   up   such   a  reserve 

stock,  in  this  country  and  abroad, 

that   never  again   during   the  war 

wall  there  be  the    crying    need    for  wheat    that    existed    last 

winter.     Again  it  is  an    opportunity  for   food  administration 

by  all. 

Still  more  pressing  and  immediate  is  the  sugar  situation. 
This  will  be  discust  at  length  in  subsequent  articles.  The 
country  must  learn  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  its  undeniabh 
sweet  tooth,  must  live  up  to  the  voluntary  two-pounds-a- 
month-per-person  ration,  must  go  without  sugar  that  others. 
needier  than  we,  may  have  it,  and  this  must  be  done  not 
merely  for  days  and  weeks,  but  for  months. 

Can  it  be  done'  That  is  a  question  which  only  the  futurt 
'■mi  answer.  Will  the  people  of  this  country  indulge  thctn- 
selves  spineless  and  content  with  their  past  record.'  Or  will 
the//    once    more  face     stern     necessity— Once     more     struggle     ami 

achieve?  We  believe  from  tin  record  of  the  past  year  that  no 
sacrifices  are  so  stern  that  America  will  not  make  them  prompt  1\  . 
bravely,  and  cheerfully. 
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CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

for  FACTORY  and  LABORATORY 

Du  Pont  chemicals  and  chemical  products  are  known  Nation-wide 
for  their  dependability.  The  first  essential  in  chemical  manufacture 
is  to  understand  the  uses  to  which  a  chemical  is  to  be  put.  The 
next  step  is  to  produce  the  best  possible  chemical  for  the  purpose. 
On   this   concrete   formula   rests   the  success  of  the  Du  Pont  Line. 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  inter- 
ests youeand  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Advertising  Division 
Wilmington     LD      Delaware 

Acetic  Ether 

Amyl  Acetate 

Aniline  Oil 

Bronzing  Liquids 

Carpo  Paint 

Collodion 

Dark  Creosote 

Dead  Oil 

Dimethyaniline 

Dinitrophenol 

Ether,  U.  S.  P.  1910  and 

Anesthesia 
Ethyl  Acetate 
Flotation  Oils 
Iso  Amyl  Acetate  C.  P. 
Iso  Amyl  Alcohol  C.  P. 
Wood  and  Metal  Lacquers 
Leather  Renovators 
Leather  Substitute 

Solutions 
Mantle  Dips 
Naphthalene 
Nitre  Cake 
Nitrobenzol 
Parlodion 
Patent  and  Split  Leather 

Solutions 
PegamoidAluminum  Paint 
Pitch 
PONTAR— A  Road  Making 

Material 
PONTOKLENE— For 

Cleaning  Autos 
PY-RA-LIN  Enamels,  for 

Wood  and  Metal 
Refined  Aceton  Oil 
Refined  Creosote 
Refined  Fusel  Oil 
Salicylic  Acid 
Shingle  Oil 
Sodium  Acetate 
Solvent  Naphtha 
Solvent  Thinners 
Special  Pyroxylin  Solutions 
Waterproof  Cement 
Wood  Preservatives 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Name  of  your  Concern 


Business 


We  Aim  to  Serve 

our  customers  intelligently  by  thoroughly 
understanding  their  needs.  For  this 
purpose  we  maintain  a  staff  of  experts 
who  are  at  the  disposal  of  our  trade, 
present  or  prospective,  in  solving  any 
problems  connected  with  the  use  of  our 
materials. 

We  Maintain  Quality 

by  expert  supervision,  complete  labo- 
ratory control  over  factory  operations, 
perfection  in  technical  skill,  the  best  in 
raw  materials  and  ample  factory 
facilities. 

The  amalgamation  of  Du  Pont  and 
Harrison  interests  enables  us  to  assure 
maximum  satisfaction,  both  in  product 
and  service,  to  those  manufacturers  and 
other  users  of  chemicals  whose  require- 
ments are  dependability,  responsibility, 
and  adequate  supply. 

We  Invite  Correspondence 

from  manufacturers,  engineers  and 
those  requiring  chemicals  and  mixtures 
for  specific  purposes.  Check  the  coupon 
and  mail  it.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
full  information. 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Works 

EQUITABLE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 

Harrison  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Owned  and  operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Mark  X  before  subject  that  inter- 
ests you  and  Mail  This  Coupon  to 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Advertising  Division 
Wilmington     LD      Delaware 

ACIDS 
Acetic 
Aqua  Fortis 
Dipping: 
Electrolyte 
Lactic— 22  %  Dark,  22  % 

and  44%  Light 
Lactic,  U.  S.  P.— 9th 

Decennial  Edition 
Muriatic 
Nitric 

Oil  of  Vitriol 
Oleum 
Sulphuric 

ALUMS 
Crystal  Potash,  U.  S.  P. 
Crystal  Ammonia,  U.  S.  P. 
Filter  (22%  Al2  O3) 

(For  use  in  any  make  of  Mechanical 
Filter.; 
Pearl 
Pickle 
Porous 

Sizing— For  Paper  Makers 
Sulphate  of  Alumina 

(In  all  the  commercial  grades   and 
strengths.) 

PIGMENTS 
White  Lead  (  Dry  and  in  Oil) 
Red  Lead  (84  %  PD2O4,  also 

94%  U.S.Gov'tStandard) 
Litharge 
Barium  Chloride 
Blanc  Fixe 
Hydrate  of  Alumina 
Flake  White 

Lithopone  (Beckton White) 
Rubber  Makers'  White,  Chemical 

Dry  and  Pulp  Colon 

MISCELLANEOUS  CHEMICALS 
Barium  Nitrate 
Bichromate  of  Soda 
Distilled  Water 
Salt  Cake 
Strontium  Nitrate 
Strontium  Carbonate 


Name 

A  ddress 

cuy r. . 

State 

Name  0/ your  Concern 


Business 
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ELECTRICITY 
FOR  YOUR  HOME 


Practical 

Home 

Electrical 

Devices 

Following  is  a  par- 
tial list  of  devices 
made  by  reputable 
concerns  and 
proven  bsr  use  in 
hundreds  of  homes. 
Ask  your  electrical 
dealer  or  contract- 
or about  them. 


Alarms 

Bake  Ovens 

Bells 

Broilers 

Buffers  &  Gi  inders 

Cereal  Cookers 

Chafing  Dishes 

Cigar  Lighters 

Clock  Regulators 

Clothes  Washers 

Coffee  Grinders 

Coffee    Percolators 

Corn  Poppers 

Curling  Irons 

Dishwashers 

Door. Locks  and 

Openers 
Dumb- Waiters 

Egg  Boilers 

Fireless  Cookers 

Fly  Catchers 

Grills 

Hair  Dryers 

Humidifyers 

Immersion  Heaters 

Portable  Lamps 

Radiant  Heaters 

Refrigerators 

Sewing  Machines 

Shaving  Mirrors 

Sterilizers 

Tea  Urns 

Thermostats 

Toasters 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

Vibrators 

Waffle  Irons 

Warming  Pads 
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THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  CO. 

10  EAST  43rd  STREET        NEW  YORK  CITY 
Mttktrs  of  licco  Wire  for  every  purpose  where  rubber-covered  wire  is  used 


A.RE  you  content  to  use  electrical  current 

for  lighting  purposes  only?   There  are  scores 

of  practical    electrical    devices   which   add 

greatly  to  the  livability  and  economy  of  any 

household.      Inform  yourself  about  them. 

They  save  steps.  They  save  fuel.  They  save 
time  and  do  the  work  which  would  otherwise  be  a 
real  hardship  to  the  woman  of  the  house  in  these 
times  of  difficult  servant  problems. 

Several  such  devices  are  advertised  in  the  pages 
of  this  and  other  magazines.  Write  the  manufac- 
turers for  data.  Or,  easier  still,  get  detailed  infor- 
mation right  in  your  home  city. 

Specialized  Electrical  Knowledge  is 
Always  at  your  Command 

THE  electrical  contractor,  the  electrical  dealer,  the 
architect,  the  central  power  company  representative, 
make  a  business  of  keeping  up-to-date  on  electrical 
equipment  and  appliances. 

Any  of  these  experts  will  gladly  advise  you  how 
to  modernize  your  home  electrically. 

In  all  considerations  of  this  subject,  however, 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  electrical  materials 
and  equipment  must  be  of  the  highest  quality  if  they 
are  to  function  satisfactorily  and  continuously.  The 
penny-wise  policy  gets  even  smaller  result  in  elec- 
trical purchases  than  in  most  fields. 

Wire  which  carries  the  "Ecco"  trade-mark  estab- 
lishes a  standard  useful  to  the  layman.  Ecco  wire 
is  an  always  dependable  product.  It  is  an  evolution 
from  the  most  exacting  laboratory  work  and  practi- 
cal test  in  thousands  of  electrical  installations.  It 
represents  the  highest  scientific  knowledge  and  ac- 
curacy in  manufacturing. 

Call  in  a  qualified  contractor,  even  for  minor  elec- 
trical jobs.  He  will  use  Ecco  wire  —  and  other 
materials  and  workmanship  of  equal  standard. 

Such  an  installation  will  insure  a  permanently 
satisfactory  result — -worth  what  it  costs. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


AFTER  the  retreat  of  the  Servian 
Army  across  the  mountains  of  Al- 
bania in  1915,  the  survivors  who  reached 
the  coast  were  shipped  to  Corfu.  Here, 
and  in  the  neighboring  island  of  Vido. 
many  of  them  died — to  begin  with,  at  the 
rate  of  hundreds  a  day.  Some  of  them 
were  buried  at  sea.  Others  lie  in  common 
graves.  In  the  midst  of  the  mounds 
which  mark  their  resting-place,  and  which 
vary  in  size,  there  stands  a  cross.  On  it 
is  a  Servian  inscription,  written  by  the 
poet,  V.  Stanimirovic,  and  translated  for 
the  London  "Westminster  Gazette  by  Mr. 
L.  F.  Waring: 

A  SERVIAN  EPITAPH 

By  V.   Staxxmirovic 

Never  a  Servian  flower  shall  bloom 

In  exile  on  our  far-off  tomb. 

Our  little  ones  shall  watch  in  vain: 
Tell  them  we  shall  not  come  again. 

Yet  greet  for  us  our  fatherland, 

And  kiss  for  us  her  sacred  strand. 

These  mounds  shall  tell  the  years  to  be 
Of  men  who  died  to  make  her  free. 

However  intent  the  man  at  the  front 
may  be  on  the  work  in  hand,  his  thoughts 
ever  and  again  stray  back  to  some  place 
and  person  fondly  remembered.  There 
is  always  the  hope  of  the  happy  moment 
of  return  and  it  is  lightly  and  musically 
exprest  in  the  following  easy  lines  from 
The  Westminster  Gazette: 

WATER  LANE 

By  E.  F.  Strange 

When  the  world  turns  over  and  things  come  rishi 

again, 
I  mean  to  go  a-walking,  all  along  the  Water  Lane — 
If  I  pass  the  gate  and  whistle,  just  likel  used  to 

do, 
Will  anybody  come  to  me — and  oh!  will  it  be  you'' 

Up  Water  Lane  I'm  goin.i  now — my  pack  upon 

my  back, 
And  if  I  sing  or  whistle,  old  Fritz  is  on  my  track — 
But  it  leads  to  Dead  Man's  Corner,  and  not  to 

Severn  Side, 
And  I  couldn't  stop  to  talk  to  you,  however  much 

I  tried. 

It  leads  to  Dead   Man's  Corner — and  when  I'm 

there,  I  know, 
There'll  come  a   sudden  call   to  me,   and  over   1 

shall  go 
To  pay  old  Fritz's  little  hill-arid  then  come  home 

to  you. 
Maybe  you  won't  be  scornful  if  I  wear  a  bit  of 

blue. 

When  we've  turned  the  old  world  over  and  pul 

things  right  again, 
I'll  come  a-walking  slowly — all  down  the  Wat. - 

Lane — 
1  may  not  have  to  whistle,  just  like  1  used  to  do. 
For  some  one  will    t>e  waiting — and    surely  'twill 

be  you. 

In  her  "Silver  Trumpet"  (Doran,  New 
York)  Amelia  Josephine  Burr  gives  us  a 
prayer  worthy  of  any  real  man  and  sin 
calls  it,  appropriately    enough — 

\   MANS  PRAYER 

\\\     AMELIA   .loSKflllNK    Hi 

if  worse  than  body's  death  or  body-  maiming 

Should  be  m\    portion,  then-  in  ravaged  Franei 
God  Keep  me  from  the  co ward's  way  of  blaming 
"The  power  of  untoward  circumstance." 

Does  just    the  lack  of  losing  make  the  winner 
1  >oes  just  the  lack  of  smirching  make  the  clean 

Temptation  never  made  a  man  a  sinner — 
It  shows  the  world  what  only    God  had  seen 

If  I   QBUSl   tall    may    1  go  bra\el\    under. 

\ot  shirking  m>  own  weakness.  my  own  shanu 
Evils  enough  are  bred  of  battle's  thunder. 

liul  wrongs  it  never  fathered   bear  its  naiui 
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God  givo  me  strength  to  keep  my  colors  Hying 
Against  whatever  comes  to  lay  them  low — 

Rut  if  I  fail,  God  shut  my  lips  from  lying  1 
An  outcast  I  may  be — a  dastard,  no 

Here  is  a  prayer  from  "A  Book  of  Verse 
from  the  Great  War"  (Yale  University 
Press),  which  is  universal  in  its  feeling:. 

A  PRAYER  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

Thou  whose  deep  ways  are  in  the  sea. 

Whose  footsteps  are  not  known, 
To-night  a  world  that  turned  from  Thee 

Is  waiting — at  Thy  Throne. 

The  towering  Babels  that  we  raised 

Where  scoffing  sophists  brawl, 
The  little  Antichrists  wo  praised— 

The  night  is  on  them  all. 

The  fool  hath  said.  .  .  .  The  fool  hath  said.  .  .  . 

And  we,  who  deemed  him  wise, 
We,  who  believed  that  Thou  wast  dead. 

How  should  we  seek  Thine  eyes? 

How  should  we  seek  to  Thee  for  power. 

Who  scorned  Thee  yesterday? 
How  should  we  kneel  in  this  dread  hour? 

Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray. 

Grant  us  the  single  heart  once  more 

That  mocks  no  sacred  thing, 
The  sword  of  Truth  our  fathers  worr 

When  Thou  wast  Lord  and  King. 

Let  darkness  unto  darkness  tell 

Our  deep  unspoken  prayer; 
Kor,  while  our  souls  in  darkness  dwell. 

We  know  that  Thou  art  there. 

Alice  Duer  Miller,  in  her  "Wings  in  the 
Night"  (Century  Company,  New  York), 
gives  us  this  most  convincing  picture  of  an 
old  lady  from  "down  East": 

TO  AN  OLD  LADY  IN  A  TRAIN 

By  Alice  Duer  Miller 
Her  hair  was  beautifully  white 
Beneath  her  bonnet,  black  as  night. 
Which,  plainly  of  New  England  kin. 
Was  tied  with  strings  beneath  her  chin 
And  when  she  spoke  I  had  no  choice 
But  listened  to  that  soft  crisp  voice; 
And  when  she  smiled,  I  saw  the  truth. 
She  had  been  lovely  in  her  youth, 
And  with  those  quick,  observing  eyes. 
Was  charming  still  to  all  the  wise. 
And  still,  in  spite  of  bonnet-strings, 
She  thought  keen,  quaint,  amusing  tliiri!'> 
With  gaiety  that  many  hold 
Remarkable  in  one  so  old. 

We  talked  ten  minutes  in  a  train. 

And  when  we  came  to  part  again, 

"Good-by,  enjoy  yourself,"  said  she, 

I  told  her  that  ahead  of  me 

No  pleasure  beckoned,  no,  I  said. 

Stern  duty  only  lay  ahead! 

"Oh,  well,"  her  parting  answer  ran. 

"Enjoy  yourself  the  best  you  can." 

And  so  unconquerably  gay, 

She  went  upon  her  darkening  way. 

Not  every  poem  is  lucky  enough  to 
justify  tha  title  its  author  gives  it,  but 
this  poem  by  M.  E.  Buhler,  from  The 
Bellman,  certainly  reproduces  for  us  the 
Colonial  spirit: 

IN  A  COLONIAL  CHURCHYARD 

By  M.  E.  Buhler 

To  God  the  glory!     We,  who  he 

Humbly  beneath  the  quiet  sky, 

Have  drawn  the  water,  hewn  the  wood, 

And  made  the  best  of  life  we  could. 

Winning  the  sweetness  born  of  strength 

And,  through  much  striving,  peace  at  length 

Great  were  the  perils  in  our  way, 
And  hard  the  labors  of  that  day ; 
But  over  all  the  blue  sky  bent, 
And  winding  through  the  meadows  went 
The  wide  "Greate  River"  to  the  sea. 
Catching  the  sunlight  gloriously! 


THE  DUNHAM 
RADIATOR  TRAP 


Your  Share  of  the 
Nation's  Coal 

How  to  make  it  go  farther  and  at  the  same  time  make 
every  radiator  give  off  100%  of  heat,  NOISELESSLY 


NO  matter  how  hot  a 
fire  you  have  in  your 
boiler,  the  radiators  cannot 
heat  up  if  they  are  choked 
with  air  and  water — two 
of  the  greatest  coal  wasters 
that  the  owner  of  a  home, 
apartment,  office  or  factory 
has  to  contend  with. 

Theairandwaterstopthe 
circulation  of  the  steam: 
burning  more  coal  simply 
makes  the  pipes  pound  and 
knock  while  the  little 
valves  on  the  radiators  hiss, 
spurt  steam  and  water. 

Get  all  the  air  and  water 
out — and  you  will  not 
need  so  hot  a  fire;  you  will 
burn  less  coal  and  get  more 
heat  out  of  it.  That  is  just 
what  the  Dunham  Radia- 
tor Trap  does — automat- 
ically removes  the  coal- 
wasting  air  and  water.  At 
the  same  time  it  makes  the 
heating  system  absolutely 
noiseless.  The  radiators 
heat  up  quickly — the  coal 
lasts  longer — just  the  ideal 


conditions    for    economy 
and  comfort. 

The  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap — one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Dunham 
Heating  Service — can  be 
applied  to  your  present 
heating  system  without  ex- 
tensive alterations.  The 
coal  saved  will  largely  off- 
set the  cost  of  installation. 

Architects  recommend 
the  Dunham  Radiator 
Traps,  which  are  installed 
in  many  leading  buildings, 
including  the  Woolworth 
Building. 

Write  now  for  complete 
details  and  let  us  tell  you 
how  the  coal-saving  Dun- 
ham Radiator  Traps  may 
be  applied  to  your  steam 
heating  system:  without 
obligating  you  in  the  least. 

Write  now :  winter  is  on 
its  way!  And  the  coal 
question  must  be  solved 
now  if  you  want  heating 
comfort  this  winter. 


HEATING    SERVICE 
C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 


■  factories . 


Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  Cities  in  the 

United  States   and  Canada 
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Coward 


Peaceful,  Forgotten 
Bunions 

Coward  Bunion  Shoes  make  good 
friends  wherever  they  are  called  to  pro- 
tect painful  joints.  They  have  put  thou- 
sands of  bunions  quietly  out  of  mind. 

They  are  made  from  selected  soft 
leather  and   shaped  to 
fit  the  bunion  as  well 
as    they    fit    the   foot. 
The  bunion-pocket  is 
so   fashioned    that  the 
enlargement  is  as  little 
noticeable  as  may  be. 
Made    with   bunion- 
pockets    of    varying 
sizes  for  both  men 
and  women.    We 
are  experienced 
in    fitting    by 
mail.  Address 
Dept.  F  for; 
descriptions. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

(Near  Warren  St.)  Sold  Nowhere  Else 


PLAN   YOUR    HOME    NOW 

There  is  no  better 
time  to  prepare 
for  your  new 
home.  Get  the 
latest  ideas  and 
helps. 

KEITH'S   $l~Offer 

1st — A    special    100- page    number   of    Keith's   Magazine, 

showing  plans  of  25  Beautiful  Homes. 

2nd — Book  of  Plans  containing  up-to-date  designs  for  100 

ARTISTIC  HOMES. 

3rd — A  four-months'  subscription  to  the  well-known   and 

leading  authority  for  home  builders,  Keith's  Magazine, 

$2.50  a  year,  25c  a  copy.     Newsstands.    All  three  for  $1. 

KEITH'S,  209  Abbay  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


HARTFORD 


THE  wonderful  thing  about 
the  insurance  service  of  the 
"Two  Hartfords"  is  its  Scope. 
It  provides  against  losses  you 
never  think  of  until  they  occur. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  sell  you  a 
Hartford  policy. 

HARTFORD    FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

HARTFORD    ACCIDENT   AND 

INDEMNITY    CO. 

HAKTFORI),  CONNECTICUT 


Still  on  the  blue  horizon  sleep 
The  curving  hill  lines;  and  there  sweep 
Cloud  shadows  over  vale  and  hill, 
Now  chased  by  sunlight,  and  now  still: 
The  locusts  chant  amid  the  trees; 
Above  the  clover  hum  the  bees; 
And  crickets  chirping  in  the  grass 
Make  sweet  the  long  days  as  they  pass. 

To  God  the  glory!     We,  who  dwelt 
Long  in  these  quiet  vales,  have  felt 
All  that  there  is  in  life  to  feel — 
Its  depths  of  wo,  its  heights  of  weal; 
And  to  our  children's  children  leave 
Inheritance  to  joy  and  grieve, 
And  fight  triumphantly  as  wel 
To  God  the  glory  still  shall  be! 

From  Theodore  Maynard's  volume  of 
verse  entitled  "Folly  "  (Erskine  Macdonald, 
London)  we  have  already  quoted,  yet 
his  gift  is  one  of  such  varied  character 
that  we  are  tempted  to  make  another 
selection.  Somehow  the  following  lines 
suggest  the  quaint  storied  charm  of 
tapestry. 

THE  SHIPS 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

The  bending  sails  shall  whiten  on  the  sea, 

Guided  by  hands  and  eyes  made  glad  for  home. 

With  graven  gems  and  cedar  and  ebony 
From  Babylon  and  Rome. 

For  here  a  lover  cometh  as  to  his  bride, 

And  there  a  merchant  to  his  utmost  price — 

Oh,  hearts  will  leap  to  see  the  good  ships  ride 
Safely  to  Paradise! 

And  this  that  cuts  the  waves  with  brazen  prow 
Hath  heard  the  blizzard  groaning  through  her 
spars ; 

Battered  with  honor  swings  she  nobly  now 
Back  from  her  bitter  wars. 

And  that  doth  bring  her  silver  work  and  spice, 
Peacocks  and  apes  from  Tarshish,   and  from 
Tyre, 

Great  cloaks  of  velvet  stiff  with  gold  device, 
Colored  with  sunset  fire 

And  one,  serenely  through  the  golden  gate, 
Shall  sail  and  anchor  by  the  ultimate  shore, 

Who,  plundered  of  her  gold  by  pirate  Fate, 
Still  keeps  her  richer  store. 

Unrifled  when  her  perilous  journey  ends 
And  the  strong  cable  holds  her  safe  again: 

Laughter  and  memories  and  thp  songs  of  friends 
And  the  sword-edge  of  pain. 

The  sea  also  is  the  inspiration  for  the 
opening  poem  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Hall's 
"Moonrise,"  a  book  of  poems  (Moffat 
Yard  &  Co.,  New  York)— 

RIDING  LIGHTS 

By  Herbert  J.  Hall 

After  the  long,  long  voyage 

Rest  in  the  landlocked  bay, 

Night  and  pale  stars  without  number 

After  the  glare  of  day. 

•  • 
Yellow  shore  lights  faintly  glowing. 
White  city  lights  up  beyond. 
Riding  lights  sleepily  rocking 
Here  in  the  big  black  pond. 

Long  lazy  swells  from  the  ocean 
Silently  lift  and  let  fall, 
Later  in  foam  to  awaken 
White  by  the  low  city  wall. 

Dreaming  of  storms  and  of  danger. 
Dreaming  of  life  on  the  deep. 
Shadow  ships  lying  at  anchor 
Drowsily  stir  in  their  sleep. 

Softly  the  wind  in  the  rigging 
Hums  at  an  old,  old  tunc. 
Lightly  rap-rapping,  the  halyards 
Follow  the  rime  and  the  rune. 

Yellow  shore  lights  faintly  glowing. 
White  city  lights  up  beyond, 
Hiding  lights  sleepily  rocking 
Hen  in  tiir  big  black  pond. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  WAR  AND  INTERNATIONALISM 

Weyl,  Walter  E.  The  End  of  the  War.  Pp.  323. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  $2. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

"War  can  do  many  things,"  Bernard 
Shaw  has  said,  "but  it  can  not  end  war." 
He  is  thus  quoted  by  the  author  of  this 
book,  well  on  in  its  pages;  and  Dr.  Weyl 
adds  to  Mr.  Shaw's  utterance  this  com- 
ment: "Only  a  peace,  informed  by  a 
spirit  of  internationalism,  can  lead  to  this 
result."  For  such  a  peace  he  pleads — a 
peace  which  he  believes  must  come  from 
diplomacy,  after  the  fighting  is  over,  "to 
eliminate  imperialistic  elements  from  the 
demands  of  our  Allies.''  In  his  "Post- 
script," as  he  properly  calls  his  Intro- 
duction, he  says  the  book  "is  an  appeal  to 
America  to  assume  leadership  in  that 
diplomacy,"  and  he  laments  lost  oppor- 
tunities for  such  assumption.  Several  of 
these,  as  he  sees  them,  are  cited;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  after  reading  this 
"Postscript,"  to  believe  the  author  out 
of  sympathy  with  active  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  inclined  to  pro-Germanism. 
Yet  he  is  not.  Even  in  the  "Postscript" 
itself  he  says: 

"The  punitive  peace  inflicted  by  Ger- 
many upon  Russia  and  Roumania  has 
once  more  proved,  what  was  painfully 
familiar  before,  that  the  Imperial  German 
Government  is  still  heartless,  truculent, 
and  utterly  remote  from  considerations  of 
common  decency  and  even  of  larger 
statesmanship. ' ' 

But  he  sees  an  element  in  the  German 
people  which  ought  to  harmonize  with  a 
like  element  in  other  peoples,  and  which 
he  believes  will,  if  offered  the  chance;  and 
he  urges  that  "  unless  we  fight  for  a  program 
to  which  German  Democrats  also  can 
subscribe,  unless  we  fight  literally  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  Democracy,  for  the 
German  as  well  as  the  American,  British, 
and  Russian  democracies,  all  our  new 
expenditure  of  blood  will  be  futile.  We 
shall  accomplish  nothing  even  if  after 
unparalleled  sacrifices  we  gain  the  supreme 
military  victory  and  our  khaki-clad  sol' 
diers  march  in  triumph  down  the  silent 
Unter  den  Linden."  Dr.  Weyl  under- 
stands militarism  and  its  power,  despite 
this  element  of  democracy  in  the  German 
people.  What  it  meant  at  the  war's 
beginning — and  still  means — he  sets  down 
thus: 

"The  menace  of  militarism  became  for 
Great  Britain  the  menace  of  an  expanding 
Germany.  To  understand  what  this  peril 
really  meant  to  Western  Europe  we  must 
consider  what  might  have  occurred  in  her 
first  Western  drive.  Belgium  would  have 
gone  down  and  France  been  crusht.  A 
secure  German  Army,  occupying  Paris. 
Calais,  Havre,  Verdun,  could  have  kept 
the  dispirited  French  troops  beyond  the 
Loire  and  intercepted  any  effective  aid 
from  England.  A  treaty  with  France 
might  have  given  Germany  large  tracts  of 
land,  immense  mineral  resources,  a  firm 
footing  on  the  English  Channel,  and  a 
stupendous  indemnity,  together  with  the 
French  colonies  and  perhaps  the  French 
Navy.  It  would  have  been  an  immense 
booty.  Belgian  independence  gone,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  Switzerland  would 
have  become  vassal  states.  In  the  Balkans, 
on  the  road  to  Constantinople  and  Bagdad, 
no  Power  could  have  resisted  a  future 
German  advance,  since  Russia,  without 
France's  support,  would  have  been  im- 
potent. Even  Great  Britain  oould  have 
done  nothing." 

That  this  war  is  against  German  mili- 
tarism and  German   autocracy.  Dr.  Weyl 
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5AVE  Your  Roof 

epairing  tfiele&ks 


i 


TRUSCON 

FIBROTEX 

ior  repairing  leaks  ofhll  kinds- 


Truscon  A  gat  ex 

(Concentrated) 

Truscon  Agatex  is  a  well-known  product 
for  hardening  cement  floors.  We  can  now 
furnish  Agatex  in  concentrated  form  which 
gives  still  greater  economy. 

Agatex  chemically  tra  nsforms  crumbling, 
dusting  cement  floors  into  hard,  dust- 
proof,  wear-resisting  surfaces.  Agatex 
may  be  applied  at  night  and  floors  used 
next  day.  Low  in  cost  and  easily  applied 
with  a  long  handled  brush.  Widely  used 
in  factories,  warehouses,  garages,  etc. 

Other  Truscon  Products 

Include  Truscon  Waterproofing  Paste  for 
waterproofing  concrete  foundations,  tanks, 
reservoirs,  etc.  Truscon  Stone-Tex  for 
dampproofing  concrete,  brick,  stucco  and 
masonry  surfaces  of  all  kinds.  Industrial 
Enamel,  a  porcelain -like  white  enamel 
finish  for  factory  interiors.  Also  many 
other  similar  technical  products.  See  list 
in  accompanying  coupon. 


CT^OT^T  let  your  roof  lea\.  To  say  nothing  of  the  immediate 
■IS  annoyance  and  damage,  a  roof  that  is  beginning  to  \ea\ 
will  soon  need  replacing,  at  heavy  expense.  Repair  the  lea\s — 
save  the  roof.  It  is  easily  possible  by  the  use  of  Fibrotex,  a 
product  especially  formulated  for  such  wartime  conservation. 

Applied  to  Any  Surface,  Wet  or  Dry 

Fibrotex  repairs  leaks  in  roofs  of  all  kinds.  Whether  it 
be  used  to  fill  cracks  in  concrete  roofs  —  repair  damage 
done  to  rusted  tin  or  metal — close  apertures  in  composition 
or  leaks  in  shingle  roofs,  it  performs  its  functions  efficiently 
and  economically.  It  may  be  applied  to  wet  surfaces  where 
it  will  bond  firmly  and  tenaciously. 

Fibrotex,  a  plastic  compound  of  putty-like  consistency, 
manufactured  from  weather-resisting  gums,  oils  and  asbestos 
fibre — repairs  leaky  roofs  permanently  and  economically.  It 
is  easily  applied  with  an  ordinary  trowel. 

Fibrotex  retains  its  elasticity  and  pliability  under  all  extremes  of 
temperature— it  will  not  crack  or  check  from  coldest  weather,  nor  will  it 
soften  and  run  when  exposed  to  the  hottest  sun. 

Make  This  Trial 

Let  us  send  you  a  trial  barrel  weighing  about  600  lbs.,  at  7c  per 
pound.  If  a  barrel  is  more  than  you  need,  send  $5.00  for  50-pound  can. 
money  to  be  refunded  if  product  does  not  prove  absolutely  satisfactory 
to  you.     Write  today,  using  coupon  if  convenient. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 

Detroit  Michigan 


Free  Consulting  Service  for 

Manufacturers 

Manufacturers  who  are  faced 
with  any  unusual  paint  require- 
ments are  invited  to  consult  our 
corps  of  expert  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers.  They  can  be 
of  great  service  in  helping  to  solve 
your  problems  on  a  strictly  war- 
time basis  of  true  conservation. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  special  interior  finish 
you  need,  or  a  paint  to  counteract 
the  action  of  chemical  fumes,  in- 
tense heat  or  unusual  moisture. 
Whatever  your  problem,  you  can 
secure  our  co-operation  without 
obligating  yourself  in  any  way. 


Special  Trial  Offer 

□  Please  ship  one  barrel  of  FIBROTEX 
(approximately  600  lbs.)  at  7c  per  pound. 
Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

□  Enclosed  find  S5  0)Tor  which  send  50-pound 
can  of  FIBROTEX.  money  to  be  refunded  if 
not  found  satisfactory. 

We  are  also   interested    in  th?  following  Truscon 
products  as  checked: 

Truscon  Stone-Tex. 

Truscon  Agatex  (Concentrated). 

Truscon  Waterproofing  Paste. 

Truscon  Floor  Enamel. 

Truscon  Wood  Floor  Preservative. 

Truscon  Industrial  Enamel. 

Structural  Steel  Paints. 

Lastbestos  Roof  Tilt-. 

Firm  Name 

Address 

Individual 
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Up 


to1l1no  1  cf      ^  filing  clerks  @  $75  per  month,  were  working 
JU11C   Idl      with  20,000  cards  in  an  old  style  "Card-in-the- 
box"  file.  Total  cost  per  month  $375 


(I)  Then 


KARDEX  machines  were  installed.  Immediately 
2  filing  clerks,  with  KARDEX,  were  able  to  do 
more  work  than  the  5  clerks  did  before. 
SAVING  3  clerks'  salaries,  $75  per  month.  Total 
SAVING  per  month  with  KARDEX,  $225 

Four  months  have  passed.  The  saving  realized 
by  the  use  of  KARDEX  has  paid  a  100% 
DIVIDEND  on  the  investment, — has  paid  back 
the  full  cost  of  KARDEX. 

EVERY  FOUR  MONTHS  KARDEX  pays 
a  100%   DIVIDEND— a   CONTINUOUS 

SAVING  of  3  clerks'  salaries,  or  $225  EVERY 
month.  And  the  services  of  those  clerks  are 
made  available  for  other  important  duties. 


(2)  Now 

(3,4)  And 

(5, 6)  Hereafter 

(etc.) 

If  you  could  realize  such  results  in  your  business,  wouldn't  you  consider  that 

"It  Certainly  Does  Pay" 

You  can  have  the  same  result — the  same  distinctive  service — by  transferring 
your  card  records  to 


MACHINES 

MAKE    CARD    RECORDS   VISIBLE 


Prominent  KARDEX_Users 

V.  S.  Government — 

U.  S.  Army — In  Camp  and  Overseas 

U.  S.  Navy — Afloat  and  Ashore 

And  over  so  Departments  at  Washington 

Training  Camps         U.  S.  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Aviation  Fields  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Base  Hospitals  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

U.S.Aluminum  Co.     Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

Delco  Corp.  Stewart  Motor  Corp. 

DuPont  Powder  Co. 

Many  Department  Stores,  and  thousands  of  other 
business  institutions. 


FREE     KARDEX     BOOK 

— an  authority  on  visible  card  systems — tells  of  a 
KARDEX  machine  for  a  small  desk  list  or  huge 
credit  records;  mailing  lists,  personnel  lists;  per- 
petual inventory  records,  etc.  There  is  an  econom- 
ical.efficient,  speedy  KARDEX  machine  for  YOUR 
requirements.  Send  sam  pie  of  your  cards,  gi ve  out- 
line  of  purpose  for  which  used  and  our  Service 
Department  will  gladly  make  recommendations. 

American  KARDEX  Company 
8  Kardex  Bldg..  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Boston  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Washington  Cleveland 

Minneapolis  Detroit  Pittsburg 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Houston 

Toronto  Montreal  Havana 

Ottawa 

High -Grade  Specialty  Salesmen,  with  apprecia- 
tion for  efficient  business  methods,  can  make  big 
income  with  KARDEX.  Must  have  reasonable 
FINANCIAL  RESOURCES.  A  few  choice,  exclu- 
sive sales  territories  still  open.    Write  for  details. 


boldly  asserts;  and  he  frankly  alines- him- 
self with  the  Allied  battling  forces,  opposing 
both.  German  militarism  and  German  au- 
tocracy in  these  words: 

"  We  combat  German  autocracy  because 
it  is  a  principle  adverse  to  the  democracy 
for  which  we  strive.  We  combat  German 
militarism  because  it  represents  an  antago- 
nistic principle.  But  against  neither  of 
these  should  we  have  gone  to  war  but  for 
the  fact  that  these  principles  so  present 
themselves  as  to  menace  our  democracy 
and  our  safety.  We  are  opposed  to 
German  autocracy  because  it  aids  German 
militarism;  to  German  militarism  because 
it  leads  to  German  aggression;  to  German 
aggression  because,  owing  to  Germany's 
stratgetic  position  and  her  immense 
strength,  owing  to  conditions  which  in 
large  measure  are  not  Germany's  fault, 
her  aggression  may  overturn  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  destroy  our  security, 
and  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  develop  a 
democracy  at  home,  or  even  to  maintain 
our  independence." 

Dr.  Weyl  makes  a  bold  criticism  of  the 
Allies.  "The  truth  must  be  faced,"  he 
says.  "The  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  gain 
a  victory  for  democracy  and  international- 
ism have  everywhere  been  impeded  by  their 
own  nationalistic  ambitions."  National- 
ism, in  his  opinion,  is  the  antithesis  of 
democracy.  The  latter  he  considers  to 
mean  international  cooperation;  the  for- 
mer stands  for  international  competition 
—"two  irreconcilable  ideals."  He  sees 
nationalism  at  its  worst  in  the  Germans, 
whom  he  analyzes  thus: 

"In  the  past  Germans,  as  compared  with 
English,  French,  Italians,  and  Russians, 
have  been  afflicted  by  an  extraordinary 
subservience  and  political  servility.  Tho 
not  true  of  all  Germans  this  quality  is 
characteristic  of  the  traditional  and  ad- 
mired type.  Such  men  place  an  exagger- 
ated value  on  duty,  especially  to  superiors. 
They  worship  law  and  order,  as  tho  these 
were  the  supreme  good  instead  of  a  mere 
means.  Tho  they  possess  initiative,  it 
lies  too  narrowly  within  prescribed  bounds. 
They  live  too  much  by  order;  accept  too 
willingly  their  place  in  a  scheme  of  things, 
which  is  not  an  entirely  bad  scheme,  but 
which  leans  to  an  excess  of  rigidity.  The 
average  German  is  too  philosophical  and, 
above  all,  too  subjective  concerning  politi- 
cal arrangements.  He  believes  that  free- 
dom lies  in  one's  own  soul,  that  a  man  is 
free  if  his  mind  travels  at  ease  over  all  the 
facts  of  life,  tho  a  police  official  stand 
outside  his  study  door.  .  .  .  Long  and 
loudly  have  we  praised  this  modest, 
dutiful,  and  self -abnegating  German,  who 
meddles  with  no  man.  Possibly,  however, 
it  is  this  very  man  who  is  most  to  blame 
for  Germany's  aggressive  policy,  if  indeed 
we  can  speak  in  terms  of  praise  or  blame 
on  this  high  level,  where  opposing  nations, 
institutions,  and  principles  clash." 

But  this  man,  thus  pictured,  has  his 
antithesis,  as  Dr.  Weyl  urges.    For  he  says: 

"A  new  man  comes  to  the  fore,  more 
nervous,  mobile,  and  discontented.  One 
finds  him  among  the  pushing  business 
organizers,  among  wage-earners,  schooled 
in  the  tradeyimion  and  the  Socialist  party; 
one  finds  him  even  among  the  peasants. 
This  new  German  holds  but  weakly  to  the 
traditions  of  subserviency  and  to  love  of 
dynasty.  He  is  more  likely  to  fight  for 
democracy  and  liberty.  Such  men  have 
not  yet  been  willing  to  die  by  thousands 
for  their  new  ideal,  and  on  the  contrarv 
they  have  died  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  the  things  against  which  they  strive, 
^i  el  here  a  leaven  works.  Here  is  a 
growing  force,  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
submissiveness. ' ' 

Of  the  German  people  as  a  whole,  as 
now  constituted,  Dr.  Weyl  says:  "They 
are  still  at  a  comparatively  low  stage 
in  democratic  evolution,  enduring  an  un- 
representative government  and  displaying 


as  yet  little  talent  for  revolution;  they 
were,  before  1914,  in  a  mood  of  self- 
exaltation;  they  made  few  and  weak 
protests  against  the  barbaric  conduct  of 
their  war;  finally  they  concurred,  to  a 
surprizing  extent,  in  plans  of  aggression 
and  conquest."  Believing  intensely  in 
internationalism,  Dr.  Weyl  insists  that 
"we  can  accept  it  only  on  the  condition 
of  security.  Safety  comes  first,"  he 
declares;  and  "we  can  not  permit  Germany 
to  palm  off  upon  us  a  false  and  specious 
internationalism;  we  can  not  accept  a 
truce  which  will  give  an  unregenerate 
enemy  time  to  recover."  His  closing 
words  are  as  optimistic  as  some  of  his 
earlier  ones  appear  to  be  tinged  with 
pessimism: 

"The  final  war  for  democracy  will  begin 
after  the  war.  It  will  be  a  wider  conlliet 
than  that  which  now  rages,  and  the  aline- 
ment  will  be  by  classes  and  interests 
rather  than  by  nations.  It  will  be  a  war 
which  will  be  waged  until  separate  in- 
terests within  each  nation  are  completely 
extinguished." 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Scott,  James  Brown.  President  Wilson's 
Foreign  Policy.  Messages,  Addresses,  Papers. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Large  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-424.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  $3.50. 
Postage,  24  cents. 

One  of  the  President's  privileges  and 
duties  is  to  determine,  direct,  and  formu- 
late the  foreign  polic3'  of  the  United  States, 
limited,  however,  in  certain  specific  cases 
%  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  development  of  this  policy  under 
President  Wilson  forms  an  interesting 
study,  for  the  present  to  be  based  almost 
alone  upon  his  public  utterances.  That 
later  there  will  be  available  far  more 
abundant  material  goes  without  saying. 
But  as  yet  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  are  not  open  for  examination.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  real  service  that  so  profound 
a  scholar  in  international  law  as  Professor 
Scott  has*  shown  himself  has  gathered  in 
one  volume  the  pronouncements  of  the 
head  of  our  Government  on  foreign  affairs, 
delivered  on  fifty-two  occasions,  in  ad- 
dresses, letters,  notes  to  various  Govern- 
ments, telegrams,  and  memoranda.  One 
interesting  result  of  an  examination  of  these 
documents  shows  that  much  of  the  delay 
in  "preparation  for  war"  is  due  to  Con- 
gress and  not  to  the  President,  who  urged 
"preparedness"  long  before  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  were  ruptured. 

This  collection  covers  the  period  from 
August  27,  1913,  to  April  6,  1918.  It 
embraces  the  whole  Mexican  affair,  the 
Panama  tolls  question,  the  famous  "Amer- 
ican neutrality"  speech,  August  18,  1914, 
and  the  progress  of  the  President's  de- 
velopment till  his  "complete  disillusion- 
ment" respecting  the  character  of  the 
German  Government's  methods  and  aims. 
It  is  to  be  put  alongside  the  author's  last 
two  important  volumes,  like  in  form  and 
importance  to  this,  the  first  of  which  is 
"Our  Break  with  Germany  as  Set  Forth 
in  the  Documents"  (see  Literary  Digest 
for  March  16,  1918);  the  second  is 
"Diplomatic  Correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,"  pubUshed 
last  autumn.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that 
Professor  Scott  confines  his  material  to  the 
subject  named  in  the  title,  and  elides 
matter  not  relevant  to  that  subject. 
Hence,  with  the  least  labor  to  the  student 
or  investigator  the  official  unfolding  of  our 
policy  may  be  clearly  traced.  The  intro- 
ductions and  notes  orient  the  individual 
occasions  as  to  place,  date,  and  audience. 
An  interesting  appendix  of  four  documents 
supplements  well  the  body  of  the  book. 

This  is  ope  of  the  source-books  which 
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Releases  Clerks 

for  your  more 
essential  work 


free  trial  showed 

Dutchess  Mfg.  Co.  surprising  saving 


//  trial  of  Hand  Model 
proves  successful  and  you 
desire  larger  machine,  we 
also  have  foot  lever  and 
motor  Addressographs. 


THE  Dutchess  Mfg.  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
saw  no  need  for  an  Addressograph.  But  a  man 
called  with  one  of  these  Hand  Models.  He 
demonstrated  it  in  two  minutes  —  left  it  for  a  few 
days  trial — the  result  was  surprising!  This  firm  found 
that  frequent  re-writing  of  its  few  names  was  in  the 
end  as  costly  as  addressing  a  large  list.  No  wonder 
they  kept  the  Addressograph  which  is 

Ten  Times  Faster  Than  Pen  or  Typewriter 
—  No  Errors! 

And  in  your  office  writing  and  re-writing  the  same 
names  wastes  costly  hours — ties  down  clerks  who  can 
be  released  for  your  more  essential  work  now  that 
help  is  so  scarce.  But  with  this  $60  Ribbon  Print 
Addressograph  anyone  accurately  prints  names,  etc. 
in  a  few  minutes,  exactly  like  typewriting.  That's 
why  thousands  of  concerns  "Addressograph"  forms 
mentioned  in  coupon  below. 

Try  one  of  these  machines  at  our  expense.  50  Metal 
Address  Plates  embossed  with  typewriter  style  type 
will  be  made  from  your  list.  See  for  yourself  how 
this  little  machine  saves.     Just  mail  the  coupon. 


Chicago 


New  York 


Prompt  Service  furnished  at  these 
cities — or  you  can  make  address 
plates  in  your  own  office  if  pre- 
ferred. 


Pittsburg 

Sacramento 

St.  Louis 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Shreveport 

Spokane 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Washington 

Williamsport 


Atlanta 

Grand  Rapids 

Baltimore 

Indianapolis 

Boston 

Kansas  City 

Buffalo 

Los  Angeles 

Butte 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Cleveland 

Montreal 

Dallas 

Newark 

Denver 

New  Orleans 

Des  Moines 

New  York 

Detroit 

Omaha 

Duluth 

Peoria 

El  Paso 

Philadelphia 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY  (915)  Chicago 

(Mail  to  nearest  office  —  or  phone  for  repre- 
sentative  if  list  opposite    names    your   city) 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  facts  about  Trial  Offer. 
We  use  forms  checked. 


D  Filling  in  Letters 

D  Envelopes,  Circulars 

D  Statements 

□  Pay  forms 

□  Checks 

□  Wrappers 

D  Record  sheets 

D  Tags,  labels,  etc. 


Firm 


Official  

Address 

No.  of  names  on  list 
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Lieut.  John  Philip  Sousa  and    his   U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Band 
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The  greatest  bands  of 
parade  before  you -on  tli 


Sousa's  Band,  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's 
Band,Vessella's  Band,  United  States  Marine 
Band,  Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London, 
Band  of  H.  M.  Coldstream  Guards,  Garde 
Republicaine  Band  of  France,  Banda  de 
Alabarderos  of  Madrid,  and  other  celebrated 
organizations. 

Listening  to  these  famous  bands  on  the 
Victrola,  arouses  your  enthusiasm  both  for 
the  bands  that  play  such  stirring  music  and 
the  instrument  that  reproduces  it  so  perfectly 
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New  Victor  R«> 
"Victrola"  is  the   Regis 
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the  world 

Victrola 

ies  band  music  is  an  inspi- 
> — and  the  Victrola  brings 
>me  the  thrilling  music  of 
;  in  all  the  world. 

;rywhere,  and  they  will  gladly  play  for  you  Victor 
and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor 


lachine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

phone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

or  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically 
£zed  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  their 
s  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

istrated  at  all  dealers  on  the   1st  of  each  month 

k  or   the  Victor    Talking  Machine   Company  designating    the 
cts  of  this  Company  only. 
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What  watch  do  you  carry?  Would  you  carry  the  same  watch 
if  your  life  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  your  watch? 

Your  life  actually  does  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
watch  carried  by  the  engineer  who  runs  your  train.  So  does  his 
own  life.    And  so  do  the  lives  of  all  the  travelers. 

That  is  why  Official  Time  Inspection  is  maintained  on  95  per 
cent  of  America's  railroad  mileage  and  why  most  of  the  engineers, 
conductors  and  trainmen  carry  Hamiltons. 

The  watch  that  times  America's  trains,  which  represent  40  per 
cent  of  the  trains  of  the  world — the  watch  carried  by  the  aviators 
of  America's  famous  Airplane  Mail  Service — is  the  best  watch 
for  the  modern  American  who  values  absolute  dependability  and 
infinite  perfection  in  his  timepiece. 


The  Watch  of  Railroad  rVccuraciy" 


The  man  who  carries  a  Hamilton  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  owns  a  watch  by 
which  his  friends  will  set  their  watches.  If  you 
don't  own  a  Hamilton,  you're  losing  time. 

There  are  32  Hamilton  Models  to  choose 
from.  They  range  in  style  from  rugged  utility  to 
objects  of  extraordinary  artistic  beauty.  A  life-time 
of  continuous  service  in  a  life-long  possession 
of  charm. 

Prices,  $32  to  $155.  Movements,  $16  ($18  in 
Canada)  and  up.  Sold  by  all  leading  jewelers 
everywhere. 

Send  today  for      The  Timekeeper" — 
the    story    of  Hamilton    supremacy 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 


LANCASTER 


Department  L 


PENNSYLVANIA 


will  be  constantly  used  when  the  history 
of  these  times  comes  to  be  written. 

Grasty,   Charles   H.     Flashes  from  the   Front. 

Illustrated.      Pp.    306.      New    York:     The    Century 
Company.     $2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

These  "Flashes,"  from  one  of  the  well 
known  war  -  correspondents,  bear  dates 
beginning  December,  1916,  and  ending 
September  1,  1917.  To  them  General 
Pershing  contributes  a  brief  introduction, 
and  Mr.  Ian  D.  Colvin,  of  the  London 
Morning  Post,  furnishes  an  extended  one, 
quite  historic,  and  still  more  economic, 
with  what  may  be  considered  a  touch  of 
pessimism.  "If  England  had  possest  a 
healthy  industrial  system,"  Mr.  Colvin 
declares,  "there  would  be  no  war  now. 
It  was  the  dependence  of  England  upon 
German  industry  that  encouraged  German 
statesmen  to  believe  that  England  could 
not  go  to  war.  This  dependence  was  the 
result  of  a  policy  that  left  English  markets 
open  to  the  German  manufacturer,  while 
German  markets  were  closed  to  the 
British  manufacturer.  Tho  British  Sam- 
son had  his  hair  cut  while  he  lay  asleep 
in  the  lap  of  free-trade  Delilah,  and  he 
will  be  lucky  if  he  escapes  the  punishment 
of  such  neglect,  which  is  to  grind  corn, 
blind  and  in  chains,  for  the  bread  of  the 
Philistines."  Mr.  Grasty  does  not  seek 
to  account  for  the  war,  as  his  friend  Mr. 
Colvin  does;  he  pictures  it  in  chapters 
which  are  vivid,  and  he  sketches  many 
personalities  that  are  striking.  He  went 
to  Europe  with  Pershing;  he  saw  France 
in  her  agony;  he  visited  Italy,  and  saw 
her  distresses  under  defeat;  he  saw  that 
part  of  Alsace  which  for  a  time  was  re- 
taken by  the  Allies;  and  all  that  he  re- 
counts is  bright  reading,  well  worth  while. 

West,  Rebecca.    The  Return  of   the   Soldier. 

Illustrated.     Pp.  185.     New  York:    The  Century  Com- 
pany.    1918.     $1.    Postage,  12  cents. 

The  war  furnished  no  more  than  the 
background  for  this  short  novel.  The  hero 
is  a  soldier  who  returns  from  Flanders  with 
memory  destroyed  by  shell-shock;  the 
wife  of  his  manhood  is  forgotten  and  her 
place  in  his  affections  is  taken  by  a  sweet- 
heart of  boyhood  days.  The  one  supremely 
good  thing  in  the  book  is  the  description  of 
the  latter  woman,  whom  the  reader  is 
fairly  certain  to  like  or  dislike  intensely. 
Miss  West  reveals  the  same  grasp  of  style 
characteristic  of  her  shorter  writings.  The 
book*  may  be  read  as  sheer  fiction  or  as  a 
study  of  sex  psychology. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorising 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct. 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  ami 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  a^cnt 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnai.i.s  Company, 

354-3(50  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City  . 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


BUSINESS  SUPERMEN  IN  MOMENTS 
OF  DOMESTICITY 


J 


OHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jr., 
takes  after  his  father  in  the  matter 
of  domesticity,"  writes  B.  C.  Forbes  in 
the  course  of  a  recent  illumination  of  the 
personal  sides  of  some  of  our  "Business 
Trojans"  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"He  is  immensely  proud  of  his  large 
family,  and,  like  the  present  J.  P.  Morgan, 
finds  deeper  satisfaction  in  the  tranquil 
domestic  circle  than  in  the  seething  finan- 
cial circle." 

Mr.  Forbes  finds  that,  as  with  commoner 
men,  some  of  the  wives  of  our  captains  of 
industry  are  helpful  to  their  husbands, 
while  others  are  decided  handicaps.  In 
the  case  of  "certain  nationally  known 
figures,"  he  hints  that  he  could  tell  much, 
but  contents  himself  with  the  general 
deduction  that  unhappy  marriages  "usual- 
ly lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  domestic  erup- 
tions of  self-made  millionaires  and  multi- 
millionaires." 

Possibly  Mr.  Forbes  feels  particularly 
free  to  discuss  the  domestic  side  of  his 
"business  supermen"  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  because  the  paper  does  not  carry 
a  woman's  page.  Here  are  some  of  his 
revelations: 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  the  packer,  whose 
career  I  regard  as  one  of  the  finest  examples 
America's  annals  afford  of  the  value  of 
diligently  directed  persistency,  is  another 
man  who  attributes  no  small  share  of  his 
progress  to  the  eminently  sensible  attitude 
his  wife  has  always  taken  toward  the 
exigencies  of  business.  For  example,  time 
and  again  a  wire  would  be  received  which 
caused  him  to  hop  on  a  train  for  some 
distant  point,  and  when  he  telephoned  to 
his  wife  that  he  had  been  called  away  she 
would  not,  after  the  fashion  of  so  many 
waves,  whine  and  complain  that  he  well 
knew  they  were  to  have  a  dinner  party 
that  evening  and  that  he  had  no  business 
to  leave  her  and  their  guests  in  the  lurch. 
Instead,  she  always  accepted  the  inevitable 
with  philosophic  cheerfulness  and  sent  him 
off  in  the  right  spirit  to  grapple  with  what- 
ever emergency  had  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned him. 

George  M.  Reynolds,  head  of  the  Con- 
tinental Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago, 
the  largest  financial  institution  outside  of 
New  York,  married  very  young,  and  when 
I  questioned  him  on  the  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom of  early  marriages,  he  declared 
emphatically:  "It  was  the  best  day's 
business  I  ever  did."  He  frankly  avows 
that  more  than  half  of  his  success  has  been 
due  to  the  encouragement,  the  counsel, 
the  care,  and  cooperation  of  the  woman 
who  was  not  afraid  to  throw  in  her  lot 
with  him  when  he  could  offer  her  only  a 
humble  abode. 

There  never  was  a  more  domesticated 
business  superman  than  James  J.  Hill. 
His  home  life  was  an  idyl.  Up  to  the  very 
last  Mrs.  Hill  insisted  upon  personally 
darning  his  socks.  Nor  were  any  hands 
but  hers  ever  permitted  to  pack  his  grip 
when  he  set  out  on  his  innumerable  busi- 
ness trips  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  She 
would  not  allow  the  acquisition  of  millions 
and    of   servants   to  deprive   her   of    the 
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To  Present  and  Prospective  Owners 
of  Motor  Trucks  and  Tractors 

You  now  can  have  Bosch  Ignition. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  Bosch  Magneto 
Company  today,  is  war  service.  It  is  right  that 
you  who  stand  in  the  front  line,  whether  of 
Industrial  Service  or  of  Food  Production,  should 
be  aided  by  the  absolute  reliability  of 

BOSCH 

MAGNETOS 

The  great  Bosch  Works  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  been  enlarged  not  only  to  meet  the  direct 
war  demands  of  our  Army  and  Navy  but  to 
serve  a  greater  number  of  truck  and  tractor 
owners  than  ever  before. 

Many  makes  of  trucks  and  tractors  have  been 
Bosch-Equipt  for  years.  In  every  field  of  heavy  service, 
wherever  the  ignition  must  withstand  continuous, 
severe  strains  and  must  not  fail — there  Bosch  is  the 
preferred  ignition.  More  and  more  makers  will  use 
this  dependable  ignition  system,  now  that  it  can  be 
had  in  quantities  for  early  delivery. 

But  don't  leave  it  entirely  to  the  manufacturer. 
You  are  the  user.  You  are  the  one  who  must  make 
sure  that  you  never  will  be  held  up  by  ignition  trouble. 
You  will  make  sure  of  absolute  reliability  when  you 
specify  on  your  order  "Bosch  Magneto  Ignition." 
Fof  your  present  truck '  or  tractor,  have  a  Bosch 
Magneto  fitted  by  a  Bosch  Service  Man. 

There's  a  Bosch  Service  Station  in  every  state. 
Write  there  or  to  us  for  any  Ignition  Information. 


BOSCH  MAGNETO  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICES: 
235  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 

WORKS  AND  FOUNDRY: 

Springfield,  Mass. 


AMERICAS   SUf^KriME   IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -AIRPLANES  -MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -ETC 


ELECTRIC  MOTORS 


AND   CONTROLLERS 


The  Controlling  Factor 


The  machine-tool  has  revolution- 
ized industry.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
contributing  factors  in  America's 
present  ability  to  meet  the  vastly  in- 
creased problem  of  production. 

It  gives  us  the"  means  to  conserve 
man-power  and  fuel,  and  to  off-set 
the  rising  cost  of  raw  materials. 

Improvement  of  high  speed  steel 
and  perfection  of  automatic  machinery 
have  gone  hand-in-hand  in  this  de- 
velopment. 

But  a  still  greater  factor  is  the 
application  of  electricity  to  machine 
operation,  through  the  perfecting  of 
the  adjustable  speed  motor  with  auto- 
matic control — a  subject  in  which 
Westinghouse  Electric  designers  have 
specialized  for  many  years. 

Installation  of  direct  motor-drive 
in  a  manufacturing  plant  not  only 
economizes  power  by  applying  it 
directly  to  each  unit,  but  also 
greatly  multiplies  power  -  efficiency 
by  adapting  it  in  every  case  to  the 


power  and  speed  requirements  of  the 
machine. 

Each  productive  unit  becomes  in- 
dependent of  its  fellows  instead  of 
being  under  the  necessity  of  lying 
idle  whenever  there  is  any  trouble  at 
any  point  in  the  transmission  system. 

Experience  has  already  demon- 
strated that  the  most  effective  way 
to  economize  power  is  by  turn- 
ing natural  forces  into  electricity, 
and  then  applying  them  directly  at 
the  points  where  labor  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Westinghouse  Electric  engineers 
have  had  the  long  training  and  broad 
experience  which  enables  them  accu- 
rately to  analyze  the  power  problems 
of  any  manufacturing  industry  and 
to  arrive  at  the  right  solution. 

They  can  help  you  in  determining 
what  form  of  power  is  most  economi- 
cal for  you,  and  in  what  way  it  can 
most  profitably  be  applied  to  your 
production. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Electric  motor-drive  does 
not  multiply  men  —  but  it 
multiplies  man  and  machine 
efficiency,  for  it  increases  the 
output  of  each  operator,  re- 
duces operating  cost,  and 
permits  flexible  and  indepen- 
dent control  of  each  unit. 
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For  pure  content 
a  good  pipe 

Next  time  you  sit  near  a  man  who  lights  a  pipe, 
just  notice  his  look  of  solid  comfort.  That  look 
says  more  than  words  could  say.    He's  at  peace  with  the  world. 

You  yourself  can  draw  the  same  kind  of  pure  content  from  a 

THE     UNIVERSAL     PIPE 

It  smokes  cool  and  clean  and  sweet  as  a  breeze 
through  the  pines.  The  well  catches  all  moisture 
and  stray  tobacco.  There  is  no  bubbling  or 
wheezing.  No  tobacco  comes  into  your  mouth. 
The  upward  opening  in  the  bit  sends  the  smoke 
away  from  your  tongue. 

Every  Wellington  is  made  of  genuine  French  Briar,  seasoned  by  our 
own  special  process.  It  breaks  in  sweet  and  mellow,  and  is  guaranteed 
against  cracking  or  burning  through.  All  good  dealers  sell  the  Wellington 
in  many  sizes  and  grades  from  75  cents  up.     Choose  yours. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO.,  New  York 

World's   Largest  Pipe  Manufacturers 


TRADE 


The  W  D  C  triangle  trade 
mark  has  been  the  sign  of 
supreme  pipe  Value  for  more 
than  50  years.  It  is  not  only 
on  every  Wellington  Pipe,  but 
also  on  pipes  that  we  ma\e  of 
every  other  style,  size  and 
grade.  Price  for  price,  there  is 
no  better  pipe  than  aW DC. 


privilege  of  tending  him  exactly  as  she  did 
when  they  were  in  humble  circumstances. 
Mr.  Hill's  favorite  way  of  spending  an 
evening  was  to  sit  at  home  singing  old 
songs  or  hymns  or  psalms,  or  playing 
(he  was  a  talented  musician) ,  or  "  cracking  ' ' 
(often  joking),  with  his  devoted  helpmeet 
and  old  cronies  who  might  drop  in. 

Harriman,  like  Hill,  also  had  little 
liking  for  club  life  or  for  society  antics. 
Mrs.  Harriman  was  his  closest  business 
adviser.  He  had  the  deepest  confidence 
in  her  judgment,  and  I  understand  that 
he  embarked  on  no  deal  without  first 
talking  over  the  pros  and  cons  with  her. 

His  will  revealed  his  unbounded  faith 
in  her  ability  to  manage  his  affairs.  It 
was  probably  the  shortest  will  that  ever 
disposed  of  so  many  millions — $70,000,000. 
It  said,  in  effect:  "I  leave  everything  1 
own  to  my  wife."  I  am  told  that  the 
Harriman  fortune  has  increased  remark- 
ably since  its  creator's  death,  whereas  the 
Sage  millions  have  dwindled  because  of 
less  masterly  handling. 

Incidentally,  W.  Averill  Harriman,  the 
late  railroad  wizard's  eldest  son,  is  de- 
veloping into  a  distinctly  able  business 
man,  I  repeatedly  hear.  He  is  not  trying 
to  lord  it  over  financiers  of  riper  experience. 
A  prominent  Union-Pacific  director  told 
me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  young  Harriman 
had  never  once  attempted  to  assert  him- 
self at  any  board  meeting,  but  had  con- 
tented himself  with  listening  respectfully 
to  his  elders. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff  typifies  the  finest  domes- 
tic characteristics  of  his  race.  So  does 
Julius  Rosenwald.  So,  also,  do  James 
Speyer,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  August  He  vk- 
scher,  Felix  Warburg,  and  other  Jewish 
leaders  of  note. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture.  These  many  pleasant  instances 
of  wives  who  helped  their  Trojan  husbands 
by  accepting  the  inevitable  when  said 
husbands  were  detained  at  the  office  or 
called  out  of  town,  no  less  than  by  supply- 
ing them  with  financial  advice,  Mr 
Forbes  admits,  are  somewhat  counter- 
balanced by  cases  of  wTives  who  are 
literally  wrecking  some  of  our  most  no- 
table financiers. 

He  outlines  one  particularly  flagrant 
case,  mentioning  no  names;  and  adds, 
ominously  enough,  that  "this  case  is  not 
singular" — 

The  head  of  one  huge  organization, 
who  is  no  longer  young,  is  being  virtually 
rushed  into  his  grave  by  his'  frivolity- 
loving,  inconsiderate  spouse.  She  has  been 
remonstrated  with  by  certain  of  their 
"set,"  but  she  insists  on  dragging  him  out 
almost  nightly  to  entertainments,  part  its. 
cabarets,  dances,  etc.  And  this  ease  is 
not  singular. 

One  penalty  not  a  few  conspicuously 
successful  self-made  men  have  had  to  suf- 
fer is  this:  They  married  when  they  were 
poor  a  woman  of  their  own  class,  and 
altho  they  developed  and  rose  phenome- 
nally, the  wife  did  not  keep  pace  with  their 
development  and  rise,  with  the  result 
thai  they  eeased  to  be  congenial  mental 
companions  and  found  thai  a  gulf  had 
opened  and  widened  between  them.  It 
is  this  species  of  tragedy  thai  usually 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  domestic  erup- 
tions of  self-made  millionaires  and  multi- 
millionaires eruptions  which  are  no  more 
common  in  this  alass  than  in  other  classes, 
bul   which  may  sometimes  appear  to  be 
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more  common  because  of  the  Inordinate 
prominence  newspapers  give  to  such 
happenings. 

Turning  again  to  a  cheerfuller,  and  more 
characteristic,  phase  of  the  matter  under 
discussion,  the  writer  finds  in  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.,  signs  of  greatness  on  the 
domestic  side  at  least  equal  to  his  better- 
known  genius  in  oil  monopolizing.  With 
rare  intimacy  and  feeling,  Mr.  Forbes 
presents  this  picture  of  the  elder  Rocke- 
feller as  a  model  husband  and  father: 

"Giving  away  money  is  not  a  thing  of 
to-day  or  yesterday  with  me,"  John  D. 
Rockefeller  once  imprest  upon  me  in  course 
of  a  conversation  which  brought  out  how 
much  of  a  family  and  home  man  he  has 
always  been.  "From  the  time  our  children 
could  understand  such  things  we  used  to 
discuss  regularly  at  the  dinner-table  what 
could  be  done  to  help  others.  All  the 
children  were  expected  to  bring  suggestions, 
to  tell  of  opportunities  they  may  have 
seen  or  learned  of  for  rendering  assistance, 
or  to  express  any  thoughts  they  might 
have  on  the  subject.  Around  our  family 
table  we  always  discust  how  best  to 
distribute  money  for  the  general  good. 
Very  fortunately,  the  children  developed 
interest  in  giving  away  money  wisely." 

Then  he  added,  very  touchingly:  "I 
count  it  one  of  the  Lord's  greatest  blessings 
to  me  that  my  son  has  become  so  deeply 
interested  in  trying  to  do  good  by  the 
means  at  his  command." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  at  no  stage  of  his  career 
indulged  in  any  of  the  cantrips  the  public 
usually  associate  with  rich  men,  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  spent  an  idle  evening  in  a 
man's  club — he  was  too  closely  wedded  to 
his  home.  A  glimpse  of  this  phase  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  character  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  extremely  in- 
teresting and  self-revealing  statement  he 
made  to  me  one  day  on  the  golf  course: 

"People  persist  in  thinking  that  I  was  a 
tremendous  worker,  always  at  it  early 
and  late,  summer  and  winter.  The  real 
truth  is  that  I  was  what  would  now  be 
called  a  'slacker'  after  I  reached  my 
middle  thirties.  I  used  to  take  long 
vacations  at  my  Cleveland  home  every 
summer  and  spent  my  time  planting  and 
transplanting  trees,  building  roads,  doing 
landscape  gardening,  driving  horses,  and 
enjoying  myself  with  my  family,  keeping 
in  touch  with  business  by  private  telegraph- 
wire.  I  never,  from  the  time  I  first  en- 
tered an  office,  let  business  engross  all  my 
time  and  attention ;  I  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  Sunda3r-school  and  church 
work,  in  children,  and,  if  I  might  say  so, 
in  doing  little  things  for  friendless  and 
lonely  and  poor  people.  I  feel  sincerely 
sorry  for  some  of  the  business  men  who 
occasionally  come  to  see  me;  they  have 
allowed  their  business  affairs  to  take  such 
complete  possession  of  them  that  they  have 
no  thought  for  anything  else  and  have 
no  time  to  really  live  as  rational  human 
beings." 

On  another  occasion  I  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  realize  the  preponderating 
importance  the  world's  richest  man  at- 
taches to  the  domestic  side  of  life.  It  was 
at  lunch.  His  grandchildren  were  there. 
I  was  the  only  outsider  present.  Mr. 
Rockfeller  began  to  explain  to  his  grand- 
children, ranging  from  perhaps  seven  to 
thirteen  years  of  age  (the  children  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.),  that  he  had  been 
drawing  up  his  will  that  morning  and  the 
previous  day,  and  he  wanted  to  impress 
upon  them  that  it  all  depended  upon  their 


The 

Economy  of 

Spending  Enough 

Shoe  economy  can  never  be 
measured  by  price  alone. 

In  the  descending  scale  of  retail 
values  there  quickly  comes  a  point 
beyond  which  lies  the  height  of 
footwear  extravagance. 

True  shoe  economy  is  that  fine 
balance  between  durability  without 
coarseness,  stylishness  without  loss 
of  long  wear,  comfort  without 
sacrifice  of  appearance.     In 

(jjjellMoTh 

Shoes 

these  virtues  combine  in  a  re- 
markably perfect  proportion. This 
is  the  result  of  forty  years  expe- 
rience in  the  choosing  of  fine 
leathers — two  score  years  of  care- 
ful training  and  supervision  of 
men  who  have  become  the  fore- 
most shoe  designers  and  workers 
in  the  trade. 

The  Nettleton  phrase"Economy 
Through  Quality"  is  born  of  un- 
usually fine  shoe  construction  as 
the  Nettleton  dealer  in  your  city 
will  be  glad  to  show  you. 

The  shoe  shown  is  our  Chatham 

U.  S.  Army  Officers  have  set  the 
seal  of  their  approval  on  Nettleton 
Military  Footwear  Extraordinary 

A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  America 
of  Men's  Fine   Shoes    Exclusively 
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oA  Quality  Reputation  Since  1823 


WHEN  you  buy  your  Fall  hat  see  that  it  bears  the  maker's  name.  As  an  added  precaution, 
see  that  it  bears  the  Mallory  name.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  stability,  skill  and  expedi- 
ence of  the  organization  back  of  the  Mallory  hat  can  save  you  from  disappointment. 

The  situation  in  hatter's  fur  is  serious.  Good  fur  is  scarce.  Nobody  can  make  the  kind  of 
fur  felt  hat  we  think  you  ought  to  wear  for  less  than  the  Mallory  price. 

You  also  want  Style,  the  kind  of  Style  having  behind  it  that  wearing  quality  which  makes 
a  Mallory  hat  a  true  war-time  economy. 

Cravenette  Finish  is  an  exclusive  Mallory  feature.  It  affords  protection  against  the  weather. 
No  hat  except  a  Mallory  has  it.  ' 

Dealers — identified  by  the  Mallory  sign — are  showing  the  new  Mallory  Fall  Styles. 

Prices:  $4.50,  $5  and  $6;  Velours,  $8  and  $12       Made  in  America  since  1823. 
234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York         E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc.        Factory:  Danbury,  Conn. 
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conduct  whether  they  would  receive  any- 
thing or  not.  He  did  not  say  one  word 
about  any  businoss  success  they  must 
achieve  before  being  considered  fit  to  en- 
trust with  money;  he  dwelt  solely  upon  the 
imperative  necessity  for  cultivating  the 
plain,  homely  virtues  such  as  every  mother 
drills  into  her  children.  And  he  explained 
over  and  over  again  that  if  any  of  them 
did  not  grow  up  to  be  exemplary  young 
men,  "such  as  your  mother  and  your 
"father  would  like  to  see  you,"  then  he  had 
made  arrangements  to  have  the  money 
thus  forfeited  devoted  to  another  purpose 
which  he  had  expressly  named. 

The  whole  incident  was  impressive  and 
pleasing.  It  was  so  free  from  frills,  so 
unaffected,   so  thoroughly  domestic. 

The  writer  concludes  with  this  summary 
of  the  domestic  opportunities  of  captains 
of  industry,  "taken  as  a  whole": 

No  captains  of  industry,  taken  as  a  whole, 
have  to  keep  their  noses  too  close  and  con- 
tinuously to  the  grindstone  to  have  leisure, 
opportune,  or  inclination  to  be  other  than 
decent,  orderly,  domestic  beings.  Most  of 
them  derive  their  most  potent  inspiration 
from  their  home  and  family — not  only 
their  inspiration,  but  that  physical  repose 
and  sustenance  and  attention  which,  as 
E.  P.  Ripley  publicly  emphasized  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday-banquet 
at  Chicago,  are  so  needful  to  keep  a  man 
in  trim,  and  hold  his  own  and  forge  ahead 
in  the  gladiatorial  arena  of  high  finance  or 
big  business. 


MR.  BORLAND'S  WAR-RECORD 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  P.  BOR- 
LAND, of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
sends  us  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  which 
he  addrest  to  the  Boston  Globe: 

Kansas  City,  Missouri, 

August  24,  1918. 

Editor  Boston  Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  notice  a  statement  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  of  this  week,  copied  from  your 
paper,  that  I  was  defeated  for  renomina- 
tion  because  I  had  voted  against  the  draft. 
This  is  a  clear  error,  and,  coming  from  such 
an  influential  paper  as  yours,  may  affect 
me  seriously  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  extremely  proud  of  my 
record  of  Americanism,  both  before  and 
since  the  declaration  of  war.  On  all  of 
the  four  tests  which  you  mention  I  graded 
one  hundred  per  cent.  I  not  only  voted 
for  the  draft,  but  I  voted  against  the 
permissive  enlistment  provision,  which 
seemed  to  weaken  the  selective  conscrip- 
tion system.  I  made  the  first  speech  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  and  I 
think  the  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  favor  of  selective 
conscription  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
very  strong  sentiment  among  the  Demo- 
crats against  the  plan,  and  in  favor  of  en- 
listment. I  voted  against  the  Cooper 
Amendment,  against  the  McLemore  res- 
olution, and  against  the  embargo.  I  re- 
sisted a  strong  propaganda  in  my  citjr  and 
State. 

I  voted  for  preparedness  measures  prior 
to  the  war,  and  at  one  time  stood  almost 
alone  among  the  Middle-Western  Congress- 
men on  this  position.  I  was  the  chief 
speaker  for  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
last  fall  throughout  our  State,  when  tbey 
were  unwilling  to  put  either  of  the  Missouri 
Senators  on  the  platform. 

That  the  influence  of  Senator  Reed  was 


thrown  against  me  in  this  primary  was 
cogent  evidence  that  I  have  been  a  loyal 
and  consistent  supporter  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. I  was  defeated  by  the  saloon 
element  of  Kansas  City  on  account  of  my 
vote  on  national  prohibition.  The  five 
lower  wards  of  Kansas  City  piled  up  a 
majority  of  over  eight  thousand  votes 
against  me.  1  carried  the  residence  wards 
and  the  country  districts  by  a 'handsome 
vote,  but  was  swamped  by  the  slum 
element. 

As  a  man's  record  in  this  war  will  be- 
come a  part  of  history,  and  errors  might 
easily  crystallize  into  settled  public  opin- 
ion, I  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
give  the  best  publicity  possible  to  this 
correction. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly, 
Wm.  P.  Borland. 


AMALGAM"  SECTORS    ON   THE 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  FRONT 


SECTORS  of  "amalgam"  is  the  name 
bestowed  by  the  French  on  those  parts 
of  the  long  Western  battle-front  where 
American  soldiers  are  mingled,  principally 
for  training  purposes,  with  veteran  French 
troops.  In  these  sectors  was  worked  out 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  of  the 
war,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment, 
which  had  to  be  made  under  fire,  was  due 
to  no  fault  of  the  Germans.  They  learned 
the  positions  of  these  critical  points  with 
astonishing  promptness.  Only  lately  have 
they  given  up  the  idea  that  attacks  on  such 
sectors  would  cause  the  "amalgam"  to 
disintegrate. 

Writing  from  Alsace  to  the  Newark 
News,  Cecil  I.  Dorrian  describes  the  actual 
operation  of  the  "amalgams."  The  idea 
behind  the  mingling  of  troops.,  has  worked 
out  differently  from  what  was  first  in- 
tended, he  says,  owing  possibly  to  the  now 
proved  efficiency  of  our  men  as  officers  and 
soldiers.     He  explains: 

At  first  the  "amalgam"  was  wanted  as  a 
reenforcement  of  French  troops  by  Ameri- 
cans, more  or  less  permanently.  Now, 
however,  it  is  used  only  temporarily  and  as 
a  form  of  training  of  American  troops  who 
are  put  side  by  side  with  experienced 
French  fighters  until  they  are  "veteraned" 
enough  to  fight  the  sector  alone.  When 
that  time  comes,  either  the  French  with- 
draw and  the  sector  becomes  an  American 
one,  or  else  our  troops  are  brought  out  to 
take  over  entirely  some  other  sector. 

I  have  been  down  on  this  front  for  a 
week  and  have  seen  one  of  these  "amal- 
gams "  at  work  all  the  way  from  its  back 
country  of  reserve  and  supply  right  up  to 
the  jumping-off  place  between  us  and 
them,  to  that  species  of  vacuum  known  as 
"No  Man's  Land"  or  the  "Pays  de  la 
Lune,"  according  to  what  language  you 
speak.  (I  don't  know  what  the  Germans 
call  it;  " Kein  Durchgang,"  perhaps!) 

The  way  our  troops  and  the  French 
work  together  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
features  of  the  war.  Good  will  has  re- 
duced the  complicated  problem  to  one 
of  efficient  simplicity.  This  is  a  fact 
recognized  in  all  sincerity  by  those  who 
are  cooperating  on  this  front,  and  it 
is  a  fact  worth  pausing  over. 

That  good  will  should  exist  in  general 
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Add  Miles  to 

the  Life  of  That 

Worn  Tire 

The  Goodyear  Inside  Tire 

Protector  Will  Put  It 

Back  in  Service 

WHEN  you  begin  to  antici- 
pate trouble  from  that  old 
casing,  it's  time  to  reinforce  it 
with  a  Goodyear  Inside  Tire  Pro- 
tector. This  is  a  staunch  support 
for  weakened  tires  that  reinvests 
them  with  life  and  mileage.  The 
Goodyear  Inside  Tire  Protector 
never  chafes  a  tube.  Its  cost  is 
low;  its  saving  great — for  it 
helps  secure  the  last  thousand 
miles  which   are  the  cheapest. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  Saver  Kit  it 
an  assortment  of  the  most  needed 
tire  accessories  handily  arranged 
in  a  compact  package.  Your  cat 
should  carry  one. 
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Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE    FISHING    BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  whj  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught, 
KEEPABLE, OCEAN  FISH,  choker  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our 
fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we  want 
YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  'white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell 
yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  iS'o  other  flavor  is  just  like 
that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  !n  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 

shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 
"••■-..     With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  REC- 
'■••-.._     IPES  for  preparing  all  our  products.  Write 
•V     for  it.    Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of 
Frank  E.      '•••...     fish  is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price, 
Davis  Co.         '■•••.._     so  you  can  choose  just  what  you 
''•'•«•     will    enjoy    most.      Send    the 
40  Central  Wharf  V      coupon    for    it    now. 

Gloucester,  Mass.        \ 

FRANK    E. 

Please    send    me    your       ••..  r^mj-io    r>e\ 

latest  Fish  Price  List.  \.  DAVIb   UJ. 

\  40  Central 

Name "••..  Wharf 

""••...    Gloucester 
Street \.      Mass. 


City. 


.State. 


IDEAS  WANTED  ^S.^S 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Letter  from  a  prominent  dentist, 
•whose  name  will  be  given  on  request; 

My  %  Is  Calox 

"I  have  recently  done 
much  work  for  soldiers 
and  have  observed  a 
better  condition  of  the 
teeth  among  those  who 
use  a  good  tooth  pow- 

.  der  than  with  others 
who  use  a  paste. 

My  prescription  is  invariably 


THE  OXYGEN  TOOTS  I  POWDER" 

Send  for  trial  package  and  interesting 
booklet  on  the  care  of  the  teeth, 

McKESSON&ROBBINS.OO  Fulton  St..  NewYorlc 

Incorporated 


between  our  people  and  the  French  is 
natural,  but  when  members  of  the  two  are 
put  together  in  a  tense  situation  like 
that  at  the  front  and  in  a  relation  which 
naturally  has  in  it  an  element  of  rivalry, 
the  real  test  of  good  feeling  is  brought -to 
bear.  Situations  inevitably  come  up  where 
between  the  French  and  American  com- 
mand there  would  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion or  of  method  concerning  the  tactics  to 
employ.  The  American  opinion  would  be 
backed  by  that  confident  energy  and  origi- 
nality which  we  have  brought  into  the 
war,  and  which  sometimes  descends,  as 
we  all  know,  into  cocksureness,  while  the 
French  would  be  supported  by  the  four 
years'  greater  experience  of  this  war  and 
by  their  altogether  different  training. 
The  human  thing  to  expect  is  that  neither 
would  want  to  give  up  his  own  way  in 
which  he  believed  in  order  to  take  on  one 
of  which  he  was  doubtful  or  disapproving. 
This  is  certainly  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  between  the  two  commands, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  the  way  the  "amalgam" 
works  out. 

In  order  to  prevent  friction,  either 
French  or  American  officers  command,  de- 
pending on  which  has  been  longer  in' the 
section.  By  the  expedient  of  shifting 
the  French  forces  from  time  to  time, 
the  later  -  arriving  American  troops  are 
given  their  turn  at  priority.  Mr.  Dorrian 
comments : 

The  disposition  between  the  commands 
is,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  recognize 
American  authority  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit  as  they  do  their  own  superior  com- 
mand. On  the  American  side  there  is  a 
tendency  to  defer  to  French  expert  advice. 

The  sentiment  between  the  two  is  one  of 
mutual  liking  and  respect.  Armies  can 
work  together  without  such  a  feeling,  as, 
for  instance,  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies  of  which  we  have  plenty  of  examples, 
proving  then*  mutual  scorn  and  distrust. 
But  the  friendliness  of  our  two  groups 
simplifies  the  technical  side  of  operations 
and  is  a  great  stimulant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
troops.  It  is  encouraging  to  both  to  see, 
when  they  come  into  actual  contact,  that 
they  are  not  only  fighting  for  the  same  prin- 
ciples, but  that  they  are  men  of  the  same 
civilization  and  of  the  stuff  out  of  which 
friends  are  made. 

In  the  country  behind  the  lines  the 
two  are  not  mingled  to  the  extent  they 
are  when  in  the  fighting  area.  You 
see  them  billeted  in  the  same  village, 
blue  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  khaki 
on  the  other.  It  is  typical  to  see  the 
poilus  seated  under  some  shed  or  lean-to 
around  an  improvised  table  on  which  are 
set  their  rations,  their  "pinard"  (the 
French  soldier's  name  for  the  red  wine  of 
the  Army),  and  perhaps  some  precious 
extra  that  they  have  stirred  out  of  the 
provision  cellar  of  the  village  food-shop. 
Their  tin  hats  on  the  back  of  their  heads  or 
on  the  ground  beside  them,  their  burdons 
piled  up  near  by  like  a  heap  of  army 
junk,  they  recall  in  their  hard-earned 
repose  the  whole  story  of  the  war.  Time 
to  eat  a  little,  sip  their  wine,  smoke  and 
talk — principally  to  talk  and  discuss 
opinions — that  is  an  idyll  for  the  patient 
French  peasant  soldier. 

Across  the  street  the  khaki  men,  as 
sure  as  anything,  are  dusting  around 
doing  a  lot  of  different  things.  The 
chow  line  lias  quickly  passed  the  kitchen, 
the  boys  have  bolted  their  stew  and  coffee, 
and  as  you  look  at  them  now  you  get  a 
varied    show.     One    is    standing    by    the 


barn-door  with  a  mirror,  about  the  size 
of  a  piece  of  toast,  balanced  on  a  nail, 
and  with  half  his  face  soaped  over  is 
gingerly  shaving  the  other  jawT.  Near  by 
in  the  barnyard  another  has  his  head  in  a 
pail  of  water,  and  he  jerks  it  out  to  try  to 
get  a  look  at  you  as  you  flash  by.  Two 
are  playing  ball  and  others  are  scrub- 
bing down  a  tired,  grizzy  horse  who 
looks  as  tho  he  wished  the  Americans 
had  stayed  out  of  the  war. 

The  blues  on  one  side  bow  and  smile 
or  just  gaze  in  surprize  as  they  see  an 
army  car  coming  along  through  this 
back  area  of  the  war  with  civilians  from 
far  away.  On  the  other  side  the  Amer-ir 
cans  gather,  a  look  of  recognition,  and  when 
they  hear  a  faint  "'Hello,  boys!"  drift  back 
at  them,  arms  and  hats  swing  up,  the 
razors  and  towels  are  frantically  waved, 
and  a  broken  cheer  follows  the  disappear- 
ing car. 

"Hello,  boys!"  is  the  high  sign  between 
members  of  the  'cross-Atlantic  contingent 
in  the  war  country  over  here.  It  is  an 
all-American  salute. 

Such  villages  are  not  far  apart,  are 
indeed  often  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
one  of  the  other.  In  one  the  divisional 
headquarters  will  be  found,  usually  in 
some  generous  old  chateau  whose  sane, 
simple  architecture  and  gently  groomed 
parklands  are  reminiscent  of  an  age  that 
built  not  for  show  but  out  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  high  instinct  for  what  wTas  fitting  as 
well  as  for  what  was  regal.  In  a  chateau 
of  this  sort  are  the  quarters  of  the  divi- 
sional command  of  the  "amalgam"  that  I 
saw.  Here  the  French  were  the  seniors  in 
the  sector,  and  therefore  their  headquarters 
flag  was  looped  on  a  staff  by  the  low  central 
door  of  the  chateau  itself.  The  American 
general  held  the  adjacent  lodge.  •  In 
another  sector  that  I  saw  later  on,  where  the 
Americans  command,  the  French  had  re- 
tired to  the  lodge  and  left  the  chateau  for 
our  officers. 

In  a  village  further  toward  the  lines, 
often  under  shell  -  fire,  are  located  the 
brigade  headquarters  of  the  two  com- 
mands. French  sentries  there  guard  of- 
ficial localities  and  American  military 
police  direct  traffic. 

Like  the  troops  in  their  separate  billets, 
the  French  and  American  officers  in  the 
rear  lines  usually  have  each  their  own  quar- 
ters and  their  separate  mess.  This  is  for 
simplification  of  arrangements.  (Deletion 
by  censor.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  fraternizing  races  is  that  which 
appears  between  the  typical  mess  of  French 
officers  and  the  American  officers'  mess. 
The  French  make  war  according  to  pre- 
scribed forms.  The  Americans  get  along 
with  very  little  formality.  Says  Tht 
News: 

No  matter  in  what  disturbing  circum- 
stance of  war  the  French  staff  gathers 
for  lunch  or  dinner,  unless  the  meal  is 
taken  in  the  open  on  the  battle-field  it- 
self, they  assemble  with  ceremony  and  are 
served  a  conventional  meal  in  several 
courses  with  wine  and  followed  by  a'  demi- 
tasse  of  black  coffee.  In  the  American 
Army  the  officers  usually  have  exactly  the 
same  chow  as  the  men  have.  It  is  simply 
food,  served  in  a  heap  on  one  dish  and 
washed  down  with  tea  or  a  big  tumbler 
of  coffee.  If  in  a  gay  mood,  hilarity  run> 
riot  at  the  American  mess.  The  Freneh. 
when  they  do  come  into  an  American  food 
table  as  quests,  are  no  douhi  astonished 
for   a    t in i«-   at    what    must    seem    to    them 
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Pennsyli 

ACUU 
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"ACUUM  CUP  TIRES  have  established 
their  own   distinctive  and  independent 
market  because  of  their  own  distinctive 
and  independent  merits. 

They  have  assured  safety.  The  massive 
Vacuum  Cups  will  not  skid  on  wet,  slippery 
pavements — are  so  guaranteed. 

They  have  highest  quality.  The  original 
standards  and  ideals  that  governed  the  making  of 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires  have  remained  unalterable. 

They  have  greatest  economy,  it  being  no 
longer  necessary  to  charge  a  higher  price  for 
their  higher  quality  due  to  the  savings  in  sell- 
ing cost  under  the  new  zone  marketing  system. 

Under  this  system,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  now 
cost  approximately  the  same  as  ordinary  3,500 
mile  tires  and  much  less  than  any  other  make 
of  equal  mileage. 

They  have  utmost  service— a  definitely  guar- 
anteed mileage,  per  warranty  tag,  of 


6,000  Miles 


Makers  of  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    COMPANY 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout    the    United   States    and  Canada 
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Wiremold  Saves 

Steel— Labor— Money 

The  illustration  shows  comparative  installations  of  Wiremold 
and  }4"  steel  conduit  and  the  saving  of  70%  in  steel,  35% 
in  labor  and  43%  in  cost  of  material  which  can  be  made  with 

Wiremold  at  no  sacrifice  in  electrical 
efficiency  or  mechanical    protection. 


4*- 


IN  A  SINGLE 
FIVE  FOOT 
JOB  LIKE  THIS 

WIREMOLD 

SAVES 
70%  IN  STEEL 
35%  IN  LABOR 
43% IN  COST 
OF  MATERIAL 


CON  I 


WIRf  MOLC 

- 


Wiremold  is  far  superior-to  conduit 
for  most  surface  wiring  and  should 
he  used  wherever  possible  to  save 
conduit  for  those  purposes  where 
nothing  else  will  serve. 

Wiremold  is  also  much  easier  to  in- 
stall than  conduit  and  inexperienced 
labor,  which  must  now  often  be  em- 
ployed for  wiring,  makes  a  better, 
quicker  job  with  it. 

We  will  send  you  an  introductory 
quantity  of  100  feet  of  Wiremold  and 
15  packages  of  fittings  (covering  all 
requirements  for  the  average  job) 
for  $15.88. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Instal- 
lation Manual  that  shows  many  model 
installations.     Sent  free  on  request. 

The  American  Conduit  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Makers  of 


Inspiration  and  Ideals 


THE  ESSENTIALS 
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[ERK  is  a  new  book  with  a 
mission  by  GRENVILLE 
KI.EISER,  famous  author  and 
teacher,  who  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  people  to  success.  It 
cannot  fail  to  help  you. 

V"iir  ability  to  accomplish 
things,  your  power  to  make 
Hood  on  any  given  day  of  your 
life,  depends  upon  the  way  you 
start  that  day.  This  sturdy 
little  volume  will  show  you  how 
to  start  every  day  right.  It  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  sixty- 
live  briei  and  pithy  essays,  one 
Grenviile  Kie.ser  llir  eveTy  morning  of  the  year. 
They  are  brimful  of  homely  wisdom,  packed  with  tin- 
logic  of  experience,  and  rich  in  stimulating  suggi :a- 
tion.vToyroad  them  will  make  you  better  and  more 
human, jirore  worth-while  to  yourself  and  to  the  world. 

A  delightful  gift-book  or  Jceepaaks.    Ntittihi  bound  in 
mmplmeloUi  unth  wl<f  l<  ",,<„<,,  tt.SS;  '"/  mail  f  1.-17 

Funk  ^Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Av..  New  York 

■ hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  lira 


A  splendid  little  book 
of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems    of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.     12mo,  Cloth,   deckle  edges,  frofttis- 
I  I  piece.     75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

[  i  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company   f\r;  r-I   f\C\  TTIfYIM 
|  I  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.   Uf    £L.L.Ul~U  1  1UIN 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and  Adverbs,  clearly  and  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  ( 'onnectives  of  English  Speecn*  by  James  C 
FERNALD,  L.II.D.     Cloth,  ll.jo;  by  mail.  J1.63. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    -    -    -    New  York 


How  to  Sell  Things 


iluable  little  book,  treating  e\ 
ase  of  the  science  of  selling 
ipproaching  the  prospect,  th< 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knows  every  twist  and  knack  of  selling — 
from  long  and  wide  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.     Order  to-day.     By  mail,  64c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
the  World's  Great  Pictures 


Lifelike  reproducl  ions  in  tin  original  colors  of  some  of  the  best  w  orksof  Rubens, Turner. 

Velasquez,  Millet,  VIeissonier, and  other  renowned  artists,  bound  in  two  sumptuous 

volumes  and  b  ind  mounted  on  line  art  board  ready  for  training.    Produced  by  a  new 

process,  closely  resembling  canvas.     Introduction  by.G.  K   Chesterton,  the  well 

Known  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,  and  technique  of  the  artist 

facing  each  picture.     This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art   in  itself,  packed  with 

mi, it  mat  ion  and  alive  with  beauty.      Mr-  original    paintings  are  valued  at 

aver  five  million  dollars.    Only  a  limited  numb  t  of  sets  are  available,  at 

a  price  that   will    tppeal   t"  you.    Send  f 01  lull  descriptive  mattet  to-d.u 

telling  how  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings,  n  by   15  inches. 

will  !)■■   shipped   to  you   for  examination  on  approval.      We  take  all  the 

rt-k  aui]  make  the  terms  eas;   i"i  you.    Write  us  NOW. 

FUNK    &    WACNALLS   COMPANY.  Dcpt.    220,  New   York 


a  rather  strange  display  of  rough-house 
in  the  midst  of  the  serious  business  of 
war.  However,  they  soon  find  that  the 
Americans  .are  not  really  barbarians, 
but  simply  fighting  men,  living  in  picnic 
style,  and,  being  good  sports  themselves, 
the  Frenchmen  soon  join  in  and  share  not 
only  the  plain,  wholesome  chow,  but  the 
rollick  in  which   it   is   served  and   eaten. 

By  chance  1  arrived  one  day  in  an 
Alsatian  mountain  sector  into  which 
Americans  were  just  moving  to  form  an 
"amalgam."  The  back  areas  in  the  valley 
were  all  settled  and  some  of  the  troops  had 
already  advanced  into  the  trenches.  On 
the  same  morning  on  which  I  started  for 
the  front  myself  the  Yanks'  supply-trains 
were  hitting  the  long,  long  trail  up  the 
mountains  to  the  line.  I  saw  them  start 
from  the  valley  and  1  passed  many  groups 
of  them  going  up.  They  were  driving 
mule  teams  hitched  to  prairie  -  wagons 
laden  with  supplies.  A  cheering  sight, 
for  they  proclaimed  the  comforting  fael 
that  the  food  had  arrived,  that  the  bully 
beef  was  on  the  move.  For  a  day  or  two 
the  men  up  ahead  had  been  without 
their  own  rations  and  the  French  soldiers 
had  shared  theirs,  half  and  half,  with  our 
boys. 

Most  of  these  Americans  had  never 
been  in  the  war  before  and  all  was  a 
novelty — the  mountainous  landscape  of 
high  Alsace,  with  its  sweeping  vistas 
and  cozy  villages,  the  amazing  roads 
winding  up  along  the  mountainsides  at 
whose  sharp  turns  the  measuring  eye 
of  the  army  mule  exprest  unfailing  dis- 
approval.    All  at  once,  bang! 

Surprized  echoes  raced  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder  of  the  piled-up  hills. 

Bang!     Bang!     Bang! 

In  other  words,  sharp-voiced  guns, 
somewhere  right  at  hand  in  the  woods. 
What  did  it  mean?  Attracted  by  tiny 
white  clouds  that  were  suddenly  appearing 
in  the  even  blue  of  the  morning  sky  (the 
bursting  shrapnel  of  the  near-by  guns), 
they  realized  that  the  Boche  was  right  over- 
head peering  down  at  them,  taking  pic- 
tures of  the  miles  of  bully  beef  and  the  tins 
of  ground  coffee  going  tip  into  the  lints. 
How  little,  even  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
did  the  scornful  Hun  expect  to  see  those 
brown  prairie-wagons  toiling  up  the  moun- 
tains of  Alsace! 

We  got  out  of  our  car  on  top  of  a  bare 
mountain  to  watch  the  show  in  the  sky 
and  found  ourselves  standing  beside 
several  American  officers  who  were  pre- 
ceding a  contingent  of  their  men  on  their 
way  into  the  lines.  They  were  watching 
the  Boche  plane  intently  through  powerful 
glasses. .  It  was  sailing  fairly  high  and  to 
the  naked  eye  looked  about  the  size  of  a 
mosquito. 

The  show  expanded.  Another  Boche 
plane  appeared  as  tho  out  of  chaos.  The 
drum-fire  from  the  woods  increased.  The 
planes  were  framed  all  about  with  neat, 
white  shrapnel  puffs,  the  trail  of  them 
across  (lie  sky  marking  llie  circling  path 
of  the  Boche.  Two  French  machines 
popped  into  view.  Whence  had  tln\ 
come'.'  We  had  not  seen* them  before,  and 
discovered  them  only  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  black  shrapnel  clouds  from  the 
Jiochi  lines.     The  affair  had  become  a  big 

show    now.      Yer\      likely     the    two    teams 

of  planes  up  yonder  were  fighting,  but  no 

sound  came  from  the  \  ast  sunn\  space  in 
which  they   were  Bailing. 

One  of  our  men  Lowered  his  glass,  and 
his  eyes  looked  unseeing.  His  face  was 
flushed  almost  as  with  pleasure, 

"Ever  been  in  the  /.one  before.'"  1  asked 
him. 
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clings  to  the 

the    midst    of 


"NO.'*  lie  answered  in  an  absent  sort  of 
way,  "I'm  just  tfoiii^  in  for  the  first  time." 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  "amalgam"  posts, 
on  a  day  of  ordinary  activity,  is  described, 
with  the  very  active  assistance  of  the 
censor: 

French  and  American  officers  are  living 
together  in  army  Imts  and  everything  is 
share  and  share  alike.  The  observation- 
post    overlooking    the    whole    sector    exists 

on  a    near-by  summit,  but  it    takes  skill 
and  practise   to  find   it. 

A  soldiers'  reserve  camp 
side  of  the  mountain.  In 
the  barrackments  is  an  American  "Y' 
hut  full  of  French  soldiers  and  a  French 
Poate  di'  Riconfort  full  of  Americans.  The 
latter  are  having  a  cup  of  hot  French  coffee. 
'These  French  are  great  people,"  a 
big  lad  from  the  Northwest  confides  in 
me.  In  fact,  1  must  not  fib  about  it. 
What  he  actually  said  was:  "These 
French  are  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world."  What  do  you  think  of  that, 
home  folks'.'  And  he  went  on  to  say: 
"They  won't  let  me  spend  a  cent."  Then 
his  chum  joined  in  and  said:  "Thej 
share  their  last  bit  of  food  with  you." 

Another  giant  farmer-huntsman  from 
the  West  comes  across  the  hilltop  look- 
ing for  fhe  carrier-pigeon  house.  He 
has  been  sent  to  get  a  messenger  for 
use  further  front.  But  the  man's  never 
been  a  bird-hunter  and  he  can't  find  them. 
A  French  scout  is  told  off  to  lead  him  to 
them  and  the  two  trek  off  together. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, a  strong  post  in  the  mountains. 
(Deletion  by  censor.) 

This  position  is  very  picturesque  and 
would  be  considered  delightful  if  it  were 
a  summer  outing-spot  instead  of  a  concen- 
tration busy  with  the  fine  art  of  killing. 
The  colonel's  big  hut,  terraced  against  the 
steep  slope,  would  make  over  finely  into  an 
inn  with  tables  on  the  terrace.  The 
officers'  row,  a  long,  shallow  construction, 
whose  facade  suggests  a  cross  between  a 
pioneer  hut  and  a  Swiss  chalet,  and  whose 
rear  part  disappears  into  the  mountain- 
side, would  offer  acceptable  sleeping-rooms 
for  a  two  weeks'  summer  holiday.  On  the 
slope  belowr  the  men  (deletion  by  censor) 
were  sleeping  in  a  shed-like  hutment  that 
is  half  dug  into  the  hill,  half  built  in  front 
of  it,  and  covered  with  a  shell-proof  roof 
(deletion  by  censor).  On  its  valley-facing 
side,  a  rustic  balcony,  nicely  curved  and 
balustraded  with  pine  logs,  would  make 
an  attractive  dormitory  for  the  boys  of 
this  imagined  summer  camp.  (Deletion 
by  censor.) 

The  mule -shed  was  said  to  be  nicely 
furnished  from  a  mule's  standpoint,  and 
it  certainly  looked  so.  All  the  dugouts, 
sheds,  and  half-dug,  half-built  log  huts 
made  a  very  pretty  mountain  roost.  (De- 
letion  by  censor.) 

All  this  picturesqueness,  however,  had 
i  he  undertone  that  changes  everything. 
Perhaps  better  to  call  it  an  overtone. 
The  guns  were  booming,  cracking,  barking, 
thundering — according  to  their  voice  regis- 
ter -all  about.  Boche  shells  were  crossing 
our  roost  so  as  to  fall  in  the  valley  just  at 
its  feet  and  into  a  tiny  village  which  is  at 
present  an  object  of  Hun  attentiveness. 
Our  guns  were  replying.  I  did  not  see  our 
guns.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  engines 
to  be  heard,  but  seldom  seen. 

When  we  went  into  the  hut  (deletion  by 
censor;,  the  American  colonel  had  unhappy 
news  for  us. 

"One  of  my  men  was  killed  just  a  little 
while  ago  on  the  slope  out  in  front,"  he 
said.      (Deletion  by  censor.)      The  Ameri- 
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The  Most  Widely-Used  Tube 
In  the  World 

^OODYEAR  Tubes  are  exceptionally  thick,  tough,  vigorous 
^-^  and  lasting.  They  are  gray  because  that  is  the  natural  color  ot 
pure  rubber.  They  are  built  up  layer  on  layer  of  thin  sheets  of  the 
best  rubber,  and  their  valve-patch  is  vulcani/.ed  in,  because  this  con- 
struction is  the  most  efficient  and  dependable  we  have  been  able  to 
devise.  More  motorists  use  Goody  e  a  rTubes  than  use  any  other  kind. 

Be  sure  YOU  say,  "GOODYEJR  Tubes'1 


Discoveries  That  Vindicate  The  Bible 

Amazing  archeological  discoveries  have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  which  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  every  Bible  student.  Original  manuscripts  dug  up  in  Egypt  are  found  to  answer  con- 
clusively many  of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at  the  Bible  and  defend  many  of  the  Scriptural 
passages  which  have  been  constantly  attacked.  Writings  centuries  older  than  any  previously  discovered 
have  been  unearthed  and  their  priceless  contents  translated.  Some  of  these  give  striking  proof  of  the 
accurate  political  and  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  N'ew  Testament  wi  iter--,  and  shatter  many  of 
the  claims  of  destructive  criticism.  The  whole  fascinating  story  of  these  discoveries  is  told  simply  and 
clearly  in  this  important  new  book. 

The  New  Archeological  Discoveries 

and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  New  Testament.  By  Camden  M.  Cobern.  D.D..  Litt.D.  In  a  vivid  and  fascinating  way. 
the  Author  presents  the  wonderful  manuscripts  and  their  story  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  earliest  Christians,  draw- 
ing the  most  remarkable  parallels  between  the  modes  of  livin .  of  that  period  and  of  our  own.  The  book  contains 
many  striking  illustrations  of  the  sculpture,  architecture,  etc..  which  have  been  brought  to  light.  This  remarkable 
volume  will  provide  Pastors,  Teachers-,  Lecturers,  and  other  Bi:>le  students  with  a  rich  store  of  valu  able  and  necessary 
material  and  will  give  to  the  general  reader  much  worth-while  entertainment  and  information. 

A  large  book  handsomely  bound  in  cloth;  price        net;  by  mail,  S  \j6. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  FOURTH  AVENUE,     NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Bulb   Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.  Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.   75c  net,  by  mail  83c. 


The   Burial  of  the   Dead 


A  pocket-sizjd  book  for  the  Pastor,  covering  the  Funeial 
Service  from  scriptural,  personal  and  legal  view-points. 
Treats  many  peculiar  cases.  Easily  read  in  a  darkened  room. 
Prepaid,  cloth.  75  een  sj  limp  leather.  ii.oo. 
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Every  Man  Where  He  Is  Worth  Most— 


says  Uncle  Sam,  in  developing  the  Nation's  efficiency.  Every  citizen  should  heed  this  injunction.  YOU 
must  set  where  you  are  worth  most  if  you  want  to  work  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  efficiency  and 
attain  the  greatest  success.     You  can  find  the  place  you  fit  in  with  the  help  of  this  grt  at  new  book — 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  Book  to  Help  Men  Find  Their  Work-Then  Work  Their  Find 

This  new  book,  by  the  expert  Vocational  Counselor,  Holmes  W.  Merton,  covers  this  vital  subject  sim- 
ply, completely,  practically.     From  it  you  can  learn  in  detail — 

What  ability  Is  needed  for  each  of  1400  distinct  vocations;  how  to  discover  whether 
or  not  your  present  work  Is  your  right  work;  how  to  examine  yourself  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  work  you  are  best  fitted  for;  how  to  bring  into  play  your  greatest 
powers;  how  to  make  your  work  yield   the   most    satisfaction   and   profit;   etc.,  etc. 

Thig  book  is  vitally  necessary  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  the  right  jot) — to  every  employer  who 
wants  the  right  men— to  every  parent  who  wants  his  son  or  daughter  to  find  the  right  place  in  his  life  work. 


8vo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50  net;   by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.     354-360  Fourth  Avenue. 


NEW  YORK 
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Mi?  ^sweater  too 
C  is  a 


— that  means  it's  all  wool  from 
the  fleece  of  the  "sheep  that 
thrive  in  the  snow" — like  the 
famous  Patrick  Mackinaws 
and  Great  Coats — warmth 
and  comfort  without  bulk. 
"Bi&£er  than  Weather," 

While  the  Patrick  Mills  are 
producing  a  lar&e  supply  of 
%oods  for  the  Government, 
they  have  been  permitted 
to  manufacture  a  limited 
quantity  for  their  dealers. 
This  supply  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  our  dealers  now. 

This  Patrick  Label,  whether 
on  Mackinaw,  Great  Coat, 
Sweater,  Cap,  Stocking,  Robe  or 
Blanket,  means  that  it  is  made  of 
all  pure  wool.  Write  for  the  new 
catalog  showing  many  styles.  We 
will  direct  you  to  some  hi&h-£rade 
dealer. 

Patrick- Duluth  Woolen  Mills 

1111  Maple  Street  Duluth,  Minn. 
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The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.  Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  again.     By  mail.  S3  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"THE     INFLUENCE    OF     THE 

JVf  I IV 1"!  ON  THE  BODY-"  A  most  interest- 
*  *  *  *'  *-*  inglittlevolumeonawidely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  6octs.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Ready  for  the  Huns — 

and  for  His  French  Comrades,  Too! 

The  United  States  Marine  carries  his  bayonet  for  the  Bodies.  He  also  car- 
ries a  short-cut  to  conversational  French  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  talk  to 
his  French  comrades.  He  wants  to  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French  so 
that  he  can  chat  with  the  Poilus,  converse  with  the  Parisiennes,  understand 
French  army  orders,  read  French  newspapers,  and  do  all  the  other  things 
that  the  American  in  France  is  called  upon  to  do.  And  he  has  found 
the  Quickest  and  easiest  short-cut  to  conversational  French  — 

The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY.  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

A  pocket-manual  of  War-French  designed  lor  those  who  want  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  in  a  hurry.  By  studying  it  in  odd  moments,  any  one  can  gain  a 
mastery  of  conversational  French  sufficient  for  every-day  needs.  Or,  in  an 
emergency,  he  can  instantly  find  out  how  to  express  in  French  anything  he 
needs  to  say. 

Ten  thousand  military  and  conversational  words  and  phrases  are  contained 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  under  each  word  are  given  the  correct  forms  ill 

many  different  phrases.    The  exact  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  given  by 

a   simple   and   accurate  system.     The   commands,   technical   terms,  popular 

.  eti  .  oi  every  branch  of  the  service  are  explained  and  pronounced, aa 
ilso  thousands  of  convers  itional  ten  us  need  -d  in  every-day  I'fe 
1  !  ■      1 K  mill  he  pari  ,it  ill,-  equipment  "i  ever)  American  fighter,  for  it  will  iave 

him  endless  inconvenieno    and arrs     men!      Many  Commanding  Officers  in 

the  1  'nlted  States  Armj  have  endorsed  this  manual,  including 
Mujor-Ccni-rnl  .1.  T.  Dlckmnii  Colonel  .1.   A.   Ryan 

"l  take  pleasure   in   recommending  "You  have  compiled  a  most  excellent 

this  hook  lor   official   use   with    the  work  and   placed  it  in  a  form  that 

troop    "  will  be  must  convenient  tor  out  men 

in  France." 
v<  >[  i<  Soldier  01  v.iilor  friend     in-  needs  it. 
r<>ri,.t  tUtd,  IrAaM-ooiMuf,  tt.OQ  "■<    ft  "'.  by  mail.     Thumb  notch  ii>-i 
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can  commander  wanted  to  borrow  the  ser- 
vices of  the  French  chaplain  as  his  dead 
soldier  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  asked  for  a 
French  flag  to  cover  him  with  until  he  could 
get  some  Stars  and  Stripes  brought  up. 
Flags  are  not  the  first  things  carried  into  a 
position  like  this.     Food  has  to  come  first. 

Spread  out  on  the  H.  Q.  table  were  some 
sheets  of  Boche  propaganda  just  arrived 
by  air  post.  Perhaps  this  was  the  contents 
of  our  red  balloon,  but  perhaps  not.  The 
breeze,  when  it  sighs  toward  the  west,  is 
full  of  little  red  messengers.  The  Hun 
defeatist  literature  and  drawings  are  clever 
work  and  indicate  that  the  Boche  has  for 
long  years  been  collecting  material  for  this 
use.  All  the  sins,  mistakes,  or  failures  of 
which  he  accuses  the  governments  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  of  having  committed  in 
past  decades,  past  centuries,  as  well  as  their 
former  enmities,  are  dragged  out  in  com- 
ment and  cartoon.  Some  are  old  pictures 
and  writings  long  preserved.  The  Hun 
forgets  to  include  his  own  country's  history 
in  these  surveys,  but  he  hopes  that  those 
who  read  his  writings  have  either  never 
been  to  school  or  else  will  have  forgotten 
what  they  learned  there,  and  that  they  will 
also  have  forgotten  what  has  happened 
since  1914.  People's  memories  are  pro- 
verbially short. 

Walking  along  the  paths  of  this  moun- 
tain post,  one  gets  a  sharp  reminder  of  how 
trench  warfare  has  changed  in  the  last  year. 
No  longer  is  there  a  "grand  boulevard" 
of  unbroken  trenches  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Switzerland,  as  there  used  to  be.  Now 
the  fine  is  more  a  left-over  term  than  one 
descriptive  of  actual  conditions.  The 
battle-front  is  a  series  of  fortified  and 
entrenched  positions  so  placed  as  to  com- 
mand the  enemy's  approach.  This  ar- 
rangement economizes  men  and  leaves 
much  more  of  the  fighting  to  be  done  by 
artillery  and  machine  guns.  It  was  the 
system  first  used  by  the  Germans  after 
their  retreat  from  the  Somme. 


HOW  GOVERNMENT  EXPERTS  FUR- 
NISH FOOD  FOR  SOLDIERS 


\\  riTH  carefulness  and  precision 
"  »  slightly  suggestive  of  a  scientific 
nurse  preparing  infant  food,  the  Quarter- 
master's Corps  goes  about  its  business  of 
feeding  the  fighting  men  of  the  Army.  The 
amount  of  food  that  each  soldier  is  to 
receive  each  day  is  regulated  to  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  pound,  the  cost  of  it  is 
carried  out  to  four  decimals.  The  articles 
used  in  the  ration  have  been  scientifically 
proportioned,  and  substitutes  so  arranged 
that,  along  with  variety,  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  meals  may  be  kept  at  a  maximum. 

In  a  precise,  thorough,  and  most  efficient 
way  a  writer  in  The  Ann//  and  Navy  Register 
tells  just  how  Uncle  Sam  approaches  this 
matter  of  food  for  soldiers.  The  ration  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  work  is  conducted. 
He  writes: 

A  ration  is  the  food  allowance  for  one 
man  for  one  day.  It  is  prescribed  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  at  a  camp, 
cantonment,  or  garrison  on  a  basis  set  tlov  n 
in  the  army  regulations  and  orders,  ami 
modified  according  to  conditions  existing  in 
a  particular  place  or  locality. 

Tlie  present  ration,  known  as  the  garrison 
ration,  used  in  camps  ami  cantonments  in 
this     country,     consists     of     twenty-seven 
articles,  a  certain  proportion  of  which  | 
to  constitute  the  ration  of  each  individual 
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how  long  a  Timken  -  Detroit 
Worm  Gear  will  last,  because  in 
over  6  years  of  use  in  thousands 
of  trucks  not  one  Timken- 
Detroit  Worm  or  Worm  Wheel 
has  ever  been  worn  out  by  any- 
thing that  can  even  remotely, 
be  traced  to  its  worm-drive 
principle. 


We  Do  Know 


that  many  worm-drive  trucks 
have  already  extraordinary  rec- 
ords of  over  100,000  miles — 
some  over  200,000  and  the 
worm  gearing  is  in  first-class 
condition  and  good  for  years 
to  come. 

Contrast  that  with  the  conditions  prior 
to  the  advent  of  worm-drive,  when  a  two 
to  three-year  life  and  ten  to  twenty-thousand 
mile  service  was  considered  thoroughly 
satisfactory  for  rear-drive  mechanism. 

"Good    for  Another    100,000 
Miles  in  Another  Truck" 

It  has  several  times  happened  that  a 
worm-drive  truck  has  reached  the  point — ■ 
after  a  long  mileage — of  diminishing  re^ 
turns  on  account  of  worn  parts,  yet  the 
worm-drive  axle  was  still  in  perfect  working 
condition. 

It  has  paid  the  owners  either  to  rebuild 
the  old  truck,  retaining  the  Timken-Detroit 
axles,  or  to  install  the  axles  in  a  new  truck, 
with  every  expectation  of  another  100,000 
miles  or  more  of  good  service. 

The  illustrations  at  the  right  are  a  case 
in  point. 


¥THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY  ^rW 
Detroit,  Michigan  ^^ 

Oldest  and  largest  builders  of  front  and  rear  axles  for 
both  passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks 


This  worm-drive  unit  installed  In 
a  Lippard-Stewart  Truck  in  1912 
was  one  of  the  fir-it  ever  produced 
by  The  Timken-Detroit  Axle  Co. 
It  was  operated  over  100,000  miles 
and  found  in  perfect  condition 
when  the  original  truck  was  turned 
in  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  one. 


£ 
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Price  $100.00 


^TRAVELING  GOODS 

4  'Outwear  Hravel " 


The  Trunk  De  Luxe 

Beauty  incomparable — strength  enduring — and  there  you  have  it — the  new 
Eelber  Wardrobe  number  eight  sixty-seven. 

Verily  it  is  a  work  of  art — an  interior  equipped  with  every  thought  of  travel 
comfort — an  exterior  beyond  description — a  harmony  of  exquisite,  brown,  moorish 
DuPont  Fabrikoid,  Craftsman  Quality  —  superb  workmanship  —  and  exclusive 
Belber  design.  More  than  a  trunk — a  beautiful  piece  of  travel  furniture,  behind 
which  stands  the  double  guarantee. 

jfefihjip + (£\BRIKQli^ 

Outwear  Travel         Craftsman  Quality 
Sold  by  most  good  dealers.     If  you  cannot  locate  the  Belber  dealer  in  your  city,  write  us. 

Booklet  upon  request 

The  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

J%Cak.ers  of  high  grade  Trunks,  Sags  and  Suitcases 


The  Measure  of  a  MAN 

His  life  considered  as  (li  natural  (2)  rational  (8)  psychic 
(4)  spiritual  man  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 

8vo.  Cloth.    $1.20 
rrXK  &  WAG*  ALLS  COMPA.W,       MEW  YORK 


[The  Human  Side  of  Church  Work' 


XJERE  are  two  cleverly  written  books  by  Rev. 
AX  Jamks  M.  Campbell  'Hamisli  Mann >.  whose 
photographic  accuracy  will  be  recognized  by  every 
<hurcn  member. 

Typical  Elders  and  Deacons 

Skilful  little  character  sketches  of  representative 
types  ihat  will  be  familiar  to  all,  every  one  a  lifelike 

iiortrait,    clean-cut   as    a    cameo. 
*"ull   of   kindly    wit   and  homely 

wisdom. 


Clerical  Types 

Pithy  descriptions  of  ministers  of  widely  differ- 
ing temperaments  drawn  from  the  life  by  a  keen 
but  sympathetic  observer.  Shows  a  remarkable 
comprehension  of  the  tri.-ils  thai  beset  tin-  pas- 
tor's life  and  the  unobtrusive  courage  with  which 
tiny  are  borne. 

llmo,  cloth,  $1.00  ctirh:  hit  mail,  $t.0H, 
Fl  HK  A  fTAfiHALLS  COMPANY,  :t.M  Fourth  Aven 


This  Man  Can  Help  You 
To  Earn  a  Fine  Income 


TJE  has  taught  hundreds  of  others  how  to 
J-L  make  big  money— thousands  of  dollars  a 
^Sear  vin  a  pleasant  and  dignified  profession. 
Why  not  learn  to 

Be  an  Expert  Court  Reporter 

and  join  this  band  of  successful  men  and 
women.  You  van  do  it.  All  you  need  is  appli- 
cation. Robert  F.  Rose,  America's  leading 
shorthand  exponent,  will  supply  the  rest.  His 
system  is  the  practical  result  of  a  lifetime  of 
the  most"  varied  experience  in  reporting.  He 
knows  his  subject  and  will  make  you  an  expert,  qualified  to  fill  the 
highest-salaried  positions.  Write  to-day  for  the  free  booklet 
"  HOW  to  Become  a  Mastir  of  Shorthand."  Quick  results.  Mod- 
erate charges.     Easy  payments. 


HNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


l*ep(.  219, 


,\e«  York 


A1 


DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    With  Portrait.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


The  Nation9 s  Foremost  Guide  to  Health 

"HOW  TO  LIVE,"  authorized  \>y  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Kisk.  M.D.,  is  the  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  keep  well.  It  has  been  prepared  along  the  latest  scientific  lines,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  the  country.     Thousands  of  copies  being  sold.     Get  one  to-day  and  begin  to  live  in    the  right  way. 


What  Experts  Say  of  It 

.Surgeon-tieneral  \V.  C.  f  JOKGAS.YVar  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  i>.  C.:  "  It  is  the  most  practical 
and  useful  book  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of." 

Or.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK:  "  If  its  teachings 
could  be  put  into  effect,  humankind  would  reach  a 

new  level  in  a  single  year." 

Dr.  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  Sunt.  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, says:  "  UnQuestionably  not  only  the  most 
authoritative  but  the  most  readable  and  most  com- 
prehensive lx>"k  t>n  personal  hygiene  which  has 
ever  been  publl  ihed." 

Dr.  RUPERT  BLUE,  Surgeon  General  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Washington,  l>.  C.i  "it  is  the 
true  story  of  personal  hygiene,  told  in  a  plain  and 
btraightforward  manner." 

Or.   ALEXANDER    GRAHAM    BELL 

"  I  have  read  it,  every  word,  with  t  he  greatest  inter- 
est It  is  the  sanest  book  upon  that  subject  that  I 
have  ever  seen  " 

Dr.  HARVEV  W.  WILEY.  Pure  Food  Expert: 
*'  I  give  the  book  my  unqualified  approval  " 


Authoritative    and    Up-to-the-Minute 

The  authors  have  built  up  a  deeply  interesting 
book  on  the  most  modern  and  dependable  scien- 
tific data.     It  covers  such  subjects  as: 

How  to  Avoid  Colds  How  to  Cure  Insomnia 

What  and  How  to  Eat  Deep   Breathing  and  Exercise 

Eating  to  Grow  Thin  Treatment  of  Nervous  Troubles 

Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 

Eugenics  Explained  Drugless  Cure  of  Constipation 

Warmly  Recommended  by  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Medical  Association.       Endorsed    and    Used   by 

State  Boards  of  Health,  whose  members  have  purchased 
man]  copies  and  are  advising  their  friends  to  do  the  same, 

into,  Cloth.  Itlustrotfil.  $1.00 i  by  mail,  f  1.13. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


man.  Jl  eontains  .such  staple  articles  as 
beef,  baeon,  hash,  salmon,  soup,  bread, 
beans,  rice,  potatoes,  jam,  tomatoes, 
prunes,  dried  fruits,  butter,  and  the  acces- 
sories with  which  each  is  prepared,  and  also 
soap,  candles,  matches,  towels,  and  a  few 
other  items  considered  necessary  in  the 
daily  life  of  a  soldier.  The  value  of  a  ration 
at  present  approximates  $0,409^  and 
fluctuates  with  (he  market  from  month  to 
month.      Its  gross  weight  is  4.51  pounds. 

Substitutes  are  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  mess  sergeants  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  cam])  commander,  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  see  that  the  men  are  properly 
fed  and  that  the  advantages  of  the  army 
plan  of  feeding  are  used.  The  feeding  of 
the  men  overseas  is  along  the  same  prin- 
ciple, except  those  in  service  at  the  front, 
who  use  the  trench  ration,  which  is  definite 
in  its  make-up  and  is  used  only  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  company  is  the  unit  on  which  the 
feeding  of  the  men  is  based.  Each  month 
the  company  is  given  credit  at  the  Quarter- 
master's store  at  the  camp  equal  to  the 
number  of  men  in  the  company  multiplied 
by  thirty  times  the  ration  allowance.  On 
the  basis  of  this  credit  the  mess  sergeant 
of  the  company  purchases  what  he  wants 
to  feed  his  men. 

He  may  be  as  economical  as  he  desires, 
provided  he  is  feeding  his  men  sufficiently 
and  his  action  is  not  defeating  the  purpose 
of  the  leeway  allowed  him.  He  does  not 
have  to  buy  all  his  supplies  at  the  Quarter- 
master's stores;  for  if  by  judicious  use  of  the 
food,  expert  cooking,  and  other  means  he 
can  feed  his  company  for  less  than  the 
credit  given  him,  he  is  permitted  to  go  into 
the  open  market  and  buy  such  extras  and 
delicacies  as  the  company  fund  will  permit. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  which  this 
may  be  carried.  He  must  buy  a  reasonable 
amount  of  his  provisions  from  the  Quarter- 
master's stores,  which  are  provided  for  that 
purpose.  If  through  the  buying  and 
unusual  action  of  the  mess  sergeant  of  the 
company  the  camp  Quartermaster  is  left 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  that 
would  spoil  if  not  purchased,  he  can  appeal 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  camp, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  various 
companies  buy  this  article.  This  is  taken 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Government 
from  loss  which  might  result  from  the 
abuse  of  the  optional  buying  allowed  the 
mess  sergeant. 

Years  of  experience,  says  this  authority, 
have  shown  that  the  method  adopted  is 
best  suited  to  American  troops,  who  de- 
mand a  certain  amount  of  choice  in  the 
matter  of  what  they  shall  eat,  no  matter 
how  scientifically  a  paternal  government 
might  be  supposed  to  choose  for  them. 
The  mess  sergeant's  popularity,  if  nothing 
else,  depends  on  his  ability  to  give  the  men 
a    maximum    variety    within    tin     limits 

allowed. 

Sometimes  there  are  hitches,  with  penal- 
ties provided,  says  The  Register: 

If    through    mismanagement    or    poor 

judgment  the  credit  of  the  eompain  for  a 
period  of  thirty  <lays  i-  exceeded  before 
that  time,  the  company  can  continue  to 
buy  at  the  Quartermaster's  store,  but  at 

the  end  of  the  month  a  bill  i>  presented 
which    must    be    paid,    and    the   only    funds 

available  for  the  paymenl  of  this  charge  are 
the  personal  funds  of  the  oompan;  own- 
mander.  The  oompanj  commander  can 
not  rolled  for  this  loss  from  anj  subsequent 

saving   on    the   part    of   his   men,   but    must 
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BdlzciC— greatest  of  French  fie- 

tionists— used  to  keep  seven  quill- 

wielders  busy  at  one  time-    They 

wrote  to  his  dictation  in  long- 
hand. *«  *%  is  But  the  typewriter  changed  all 
that.    It  increased  tremendously  the  power  of 
the  copyist.  °£  is  ^  And  just  as  the  typewriter 
revolutionized  old  methods,  so,  in  turn,  does 
the  Mimeograph  multiply  the  power  of  the  type- 
writer.  It  reproduces  five  thousand  perfect  du- 
plicates of  a  typed  or  written  sheet  an  hour — at 
small  cost    And  designs,  sketches,  plans,  signa- 
tures,etc,  go  on  the  same  sheet,  in  one  operation. 
Unexcelled  is  the  work  of  the  Mimeograph  now — 
and  needed.    Get  booklet  "L"  from  local  dealer,  or 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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— the  touch  of  exclusiveness 

Fascinating  wndow  hangings  instantly  convey  one's  idea  of 
home.  Let  these  hangings  be  not  only  regal  in  their  airy,  soft 
appearance,  but  economical — yet  exclusive  in  tone. 

"KAPOCK"  Drapery  Fabrics  are  unique  draperies,  and  as  beautiful 
as   they   are    novel.     See   their   many  attractive  shades  and  designs  at 

your  favorite  store. 

Request  your  dealer  to  write  us  for  free 

"KAPOCK  SKETCH  BOOK" 

suggesting  practical  decorations  for  your  home. 

Look  for  basting  thread  trade  mark  in  the  selvage 
which  identifies  genuine  "Kapock"  Fabrics 


^Registered 
"NOT  A  WORM  SILK" 


A.  THEO.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

Department  T  PHILADELPHIA 
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American  Photography  says:  "The  entire  photographic  fraternity 
owes  thanks  to  the  author  of  this  work." 

Successful  Photography 

If  you  want  to  experience  the  fascination  of  successful  photography — know 
the  pleasure  that  conies  from  taking  good  pictures  and  developing  and  printing 
them  yourself   with  the  greatest  success,  let  this  practical  and  helpful  work  he 
your  guide  and  instructor. 

CASSELL'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  Two   Handsome  Three-Quarter   Leather  Volumes 

A  priceless  help  for  the  amateur  camera-enthusiast  or  the  professional  photographer.  Anything  and 
everything  you  want  to  know  about  this  subject  you  can  find  instantly  in  these  volumes.  They  cover 
the  entire  field  of  photographic  knowledge  with  2.S00  descriptive  articles,  454  explanatory  drawings  and  dia- 
grams, and  many  full-page  plates.     This  work  explains  the  "how"  and  "why"  of  practical  photography. 

PRACTICAL   FUNDAMENTALS  FASCINATING    EXPERIMENTS 


To  all  Its  practical  and  necessary  information,  this 
work  adds  hundreds  of  fascinating  descriptions  of 
such  things  a<  double  exposures — piecing  negatives 
— automatic  photograph] — photographing  tire-.  fire- 
works, clouds,  fish,  etc. — photography  with  micro- 
Si  ope,  mirror,  kites  anil  balloons,  etc. — night  photog- 
raphy—  and  many  other  tricks,  experiment*,  and 
freaks  of  photography  that  afford  so  much  interest 

and  entertainment. 


It  explains  the  management  of  all  chemicals — 
tank  work— fixing  solutions —developing  printing 
—  managing  light  conditions  getting  correct  expo- 
sure, backgrounds,  etc.  It  describes  the  best 
methods  for  flashlight  work — night  photography 
— portraiture — group  pictures  architectural  pho- 
tography— photographing  animals,  plants,  the 
heavens,  etc.  It  informs  you  on  the  expert  de- 
tails of  using  ihUtteTB,  lenses,  etc.  -changing 
photographs  to  line  drawings  -etc.  And  it  covers 
all  other  branches  of  this  great  subject 

Hound  in  two  handsome  volumes,  three-iiuorter  leather,  profusely  illustrated.     Price  J7..5f>,  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        -        354-360  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 


This  great  work  is  written  by  leading  exprrts  and 
spec  iilists  in  the  photographic  world  and  it  is  an  au- 
thority upon  which  you  can  depend. 

"There  is  no  photographic  topic  on  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  consult  the  Cyclopedia  on  which  we 
have  not  found  valuable  and  thorough  Informa- 
tion."— American  Photography. 


stand  it  himself.  This  arrangement  means 
that  he  takes  a  keen  personal  interest  in 
the  mess  of  his  men  and  sees  that  they 
are  not  only  properly  fed,  but  that  good 
judgment  is  used  in  the  distribution  of  the 
allowance  made  for  that  purpose. 

About  ninety  days'  supply  of  food  is  the 
amount  kept  on  hand,  except  at  points 
where  an  expected  movement  will  be  made 
before  that  time,  and  then  the  stores  are 
kept  accordingly.  At  the  camps  and 
cantonments  and  at  the  supply-base  in  the 
field  the  best  methods  known  to  commercial 
practise  are  used  in  keeping  the  stores. 
Storehouses  are  erected  with  a  view  to 
affording  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the 
space  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
food,  permitting  especially  the  segregation 
of  food  so  that  one  kind  will  not  tend  to  be 
injured  by  the  presence  of  another  kind. 

In  addition,  there  are  cold-storage  plants 
for  beef,  butter,  and  other  perishable  pro- 
visions, and  special  care  is  taken  of  other 
articles  which  are  affected  by  seasonable 
or  atmospheric  conditions.  For  instance, 
dried  fruit  is  kept  in  refrigerator  plants 
during  the  heated  period  of  the  year,  and 
beef  is  always  kept  in  refrigerator  plants 
awaiting  distribution.  In  the  case  of  beef 
transported  overseas,  it  is  frozen  before 
leaving  this  country,  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
frozen  for  the  period  of  storage  at  base- 
supply  depots. 

In  all  events,  food  must  not  only  be 
right  up  to  the  standard  when  bought  by 
the  Quartermaster's  Corps,  but  it  must 
meet  the  same  conditions  when  issued  to 
the  men.  When  any  food  is  found  unfit  for 
use  action  is  taken  by  the  commanding 
officer  on  recommendation  of  the  camp 
Quartermaster,  and  it  is  condemned  to  be 
destroyed  if  it  has  no  value,  or  sold  at  public 
auction  if  it  has  any  value.  In  no  case, 
however,  can  the  men  partake  of  any  food 
unless  it  is  approved  when  issued. 


HOW  SOME  FOLKS  CAMOUFLAGE 
THEIR  NAMES 


POOR  camouflage  has  fallen  since  the 
days  when  we  remember  it  in  the 
greenrooms  of  Paris;  then  it  was  au  fait 
for  a  pretty  actress  to  do  such  things;  now 
a  prince  or  a  pancake,  a  pig  or  a  post,  can 
be  camouflaged.  If  it  is  right  to  camou- 
flage a  ham  to  get  a  better  price,  why  not  do 
ditto  to  a  name,  if  one  can  get  spiritual  or 
economic  advantages  from  the  change? 
It's  no  new  game;  even  before  the  war  a 
man  called  Mietinen  in  Finland  was  Mer- 
ton  in  Canada,  and  a  family  called  Rabino- 
vitsch  in  Moscow  was  Jackson  in  Brooklyn," 
New  York. 

This  subject  calls  forth  a  correspondent 
in  the  New  York  Ere/ting  Mail,  who  says: 

All  over  the  country  the  courts  are  busy 
with  prudent  changes  of  names,  lgnatz 
.Schmidt  becomes  Irving  Smith;  Krnst 
Wolfsheimer  turns  himself  into  Ernest 
Wolf;  the  l'funds  change  to  Pounds;  tho 
Bielefelders  and  Lautensohlagers  to  .loneses 
and  Robinsons.  Thus  the  discreel  enemy 
alien  takes  on  protective  coloration,  and  so 
promotes  his  chances  of  survival.  More- 
ox  er,  he  helps  his  neighbors  in  their  dealings 
with  him,  for  I'ul  vermaeher  and  S/.omaha/.y 
are  beyond  both  American  orthography 
and  the  American  tongue. 

Hut  it  is  anything  hut  new.  Since  the 
days  of  the  first  English  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  in  fact,  there*  has  been  a  con- 
stant   reduction   of   foreign,  surnames    to 
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English  forms,  sometimes  closely  allied  and 
sometimes  very  far-fetched.  The  land 
swarms,  in  truth,  with  Wises  whose  grand- 
fathers were  .Weisses,  and  Manneys  who 
descend  from  Lo  Maines,  and  Browns  who 
were  born  Hrauns,  and  Sewells  who  started 
out  in  the  world  as  Soules.  Somewhere  in 
my  archives  there  is  a  long  list  of  such 
changes.  I  remember  two  salient  cases: 
Dillehay  for  De  la  Haye  and  Caron  for 
Querrant. 

A  good  many  names  eminent  in  American 
history  were  Anglicized  in  this  manner, 
for  example,  the  surname  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  In  its  earliest  form,  I  ha\  e  been  told, 
it  was  Pfau — German  for  peacock.  There 
were  Poes  in  the  Revolution,  descendants 
of  a  Pfau  from  the  Palatinate.  Another 
Poe  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  later  built  the  great  locks  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Again  there  was  Harriet- 
Lane  Johnson,  a  lady  once  much  in  the 
newspapers.  The  Lane  was  actually  Lehn 
— Pennsylvania  Dutch.  There  are  plenty 
of  these  Lane  Fitz  Lehns  in  lower  Pennsyl- 
vania to  this  day. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  transliteration, 
there  is  actual  translation.  Thus  Weisberg 
changes  to  Whitehill,  La  Forge  to  Smith, 
and  Koch  to  Cook,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
late  discoverer  of  one  of  the  north  poles. 

A  good  many  foreign  names  strike  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  cumbersome  and  uncouth, 
and  so  their  bearers,  after  facing  ridicule 
for  a  while,  often  change  them.  Thus  there 
is  a  family  of  Dicks  in  America  whose 
great-grandfather  was  a  Schwettendieck — 
a  knotty  name,  indeed.  Again,  I  once 
knew  a  man  named  Lawton  whose  grand- 
father had  been  a  Lautenberger.  First  he 
shed  the  berger  and  then  he  changed  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  Lauten  to 
make  it  flt  into  American  habits  of  speech. 
A  great  slaughter  of  bergers  and  steins  is 
constantly  going  on.  Many  a  mono- 
syllabic American  surname  of  to-day  was 
a  gaudy  roll  of  syllables  a  century  ago. 

The  Jews,  with  their  German  and  Rus- 
sian names,  change  them  readily  and 
copiously,  just  as  they  adopt  such  Anglo- 
Saxon  given  names  as  Irving  and  Sydney. 
Edelstein  becomes  N  oblestone,  Goldschmidt 
becomes  Goldsmith,  Gutman  becomes 
Goodman,  Ochs  becomes  Oakes,  Levinsky 
becomes  Levin,  Cohen  becomes  Cahn  and 
then  Conn.  Moreover,  the  suffix  stein  gets 
a  new  pronunciation,  making  it  rime 
with  bean.  All  over  America  there  are 
now  Epsteens,  Goldsteens,  and  Silversteens, 
tho  the  old  spelling  is  commonly  retained. 
When  it  is,  the  pronunciation  is  an  affecta- 
tion, for  ien  properly  rimes  with  line,  not 
with  lean. 

Proper  names,  even  as  between  countries 
so  closely  allied  in  speech  and  history  as 
America  and  England,  show  strange  and 
often  unintelligible  variations.  WThy  How- 
ells  should  be  Hools  in  England  is  hard  to 
make  out. 

Another  meaning  for  camouflage  now 
turns  up,  not  to  change  in  order  to  make  a 
"humbugging  jest,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
but  to  pronounce  a  name  as  it  is  not  written; 
so  the  writer  further  comments: 

Many  other  such  curiosities  of  English 
pronunciation  are  familiar:  Chumley  for 
Cholmondeley,  Maudlin  for  Magdalen. 
Beecham  for  Beauchamp,  Pool  for  Powell. 

What  is  often  forgotten  is  that  the  United 
States  has  produced  some  freaks  even 
worse.  For  example,  Carroll  for  Callow- 
hill,  Horton  for  Hawthorne,  Howard  for 
Heyward,  and  Crunshel  for  Crowninshield — 
all  familiar  in  Virginia.  Down  there  the 
Grenshaws  call   themselves  Grangers  and 
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YOU  may  still  obtain  Barrington  Hall  the  Baker-ized  Coffee 
from  your  grocer  as  usual  although  800,000  cups  of  this 
famous  coffee  are  being  brewed  every  day  and  sent  overseas  to 
the  battle  front  in  concentrated  form. 

The  physical  fitness  of  American  fighters  must  be  maintained 
at  highest  efficiency  and  they  are  not  only  getting  coffee  in  their 
daily  rations  but  they  are  getting  the  best. 

This  splendid  coffee  will  also  help  you  to  keep  fit  while  doing 
your  part  here  at  home. 

Barrington  Hall  costs  no  more  per  cup  than  ordinary  coffee 
because  it  makes  more  cups  per  pound.  If  not  sold  by  your  grocer, 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  sample. 

Baker  Importing  Company 


124  Hudson  Street 
New  York 


244  North  Second  Street 
Minneapolis 


BarriivdtoixrHall 


A  Really  Important  Contribution  to  the   Literature  of  the   Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 

By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 

A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 


good  literature.  It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 
women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles 
during  the  past  half  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
them  with  familiar  freedom  —  as  a  dramatic  critic 
of  his  age  and  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do. 


The  book  contains  almost  100  portraits  of  stage 
celebrities  including  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Adelaide  Neilson, 
Charlotte  Cushman.  Mary  Anderson,  Madame  Mod- 
jeska,  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Ada  Renan,  Tommaso 
Salvini,  Fanny  Janauschek,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Fanny 
Davenport,  Edgar  L.  Davenport,  Lester  Wallack  and 
many  others  who  are  still  active  or  nearly  forgotten. 


Winthrop  Ames  says:  —  "I  have  read  '  Sixtv  Years  of  the  Theater  '  with  modi  pleasure.  Mr.  Towse  has  written 
a  hook  of  doable  value.  It  will  reeall  delightful  memories  to  a  wli  le  generation  of  theater-goers,  and  it  records  in 
a  style  of  clarity  and  distinction,  the  history  of  an  interesting  period  in  theatrical    transition." 

Otis  Skinner  says: — "Mr  T.  wse  has  written  ne  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  history  of  the  theater  in  New 
York  in  our  time.  I  have  followed  its  course  in  instalments  with  the  greatest  interest  and  it  is  especially  gratify- 
ing to  have  the  work  in  this  attractive  book  form.  The  picturesque  figures  of  the  old  metropolitan  stage  have  come 
to  life  in  his  pages.'* 

Octavo,  Cloth.   Illustrated,  480  pages.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Hot,  Plunging  Strokes  per  Minute 


THAT'S  what  takes  place  in 
each  cylinder  in  your  motor 
— every  time  you  drive.  If 
your  motor  has  six  cylinders,  there 
are  13,200  piston  strokes  every 
minute — 792,000  complete  piston 
strokes  every  hour  you  drive. 

That's  what  happens  under  the 
hood. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  heat  climbs  to 
3,000  degrees  at  the  piston  head  ?  Think 
what  this  heat  would  do  unless  these  ter- 
rifically-heated pistons  and  cylinder-walls 
were  protected. 

That's  where  Havoline  Oil  comes  in.  It 
protects  the  rubbing  surfaces.  Heat  and 
wear  and  tear  do  not  break  down  the  pro- 
tecting film  of  Havoline  Oil.  It  saves  lost 
power  from  gas  escaping  from  the  com- 
bustion chambers.  It  keeps  your  motor 
running  sweetly.     Your  motor  responds  in- 


stantly   to    the    extraordinary    quality    of 
Havoline. 

If  you  do  not  feed  your  motor  the  best 
oil  you  can  find,  you  do  not  give  it  a  fair 
show.  The  owner  of  a  thoroughbred  horse 
would  not  feed  him  inferior  oats  or  bed  him 
in  poor  straw  and  expect  him  to  win  his 
races.  Treat  your  motor  as  you  would  a 
blue-blooded  race-horse.  Give  it  the  best 
care  and  the  best  lubricants  you  can.  It 
will  pay  you  back  with  interest  in  cheerful, 
unfaltering  service. 

• 

Havoline  Oil  is  scientifically  graded  into 
Light,  Medium,  and  Heavy. 

Keep  your  motor  sweet-tempered  by 
feeding  it  Havoline.  You  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  drive  your  present  car  next  year, 
and  the  year  after  that.  The  oil  you  use 
is  important  to  the  life  of  your  car,  whether 
you  continue  to  drive  it  yourself  or  want  a 
good  price  for  it  when  you  sell  it  or  trade 
it  in. 


Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of  Havoline  Oil  and  pure, 
sweet  tallow.      Clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body 
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HAVOLiNE 


'""'AN  Refining  Co 


1Incc*rporate& 


Producers   and  Refiners 
of  Petroleum 


New  York. 


HAVOLINE  OIL 


RIO.  U.S.PAT.  OFF 


the  Euroughtys  call  themselves  Darbys — 
two  genuinely  astonishing  mispronuncia- 
tions. And  further  south  there  are  Talia- 
ferros  who  call  themselves  Tollivers. 

America  has  other  oddities  to  match  and 
surpass  these.  Why  should  Arkansas  be 
pronounced  Arkansas,  as  it  always  is  by 
Arkansans?  Why  should  Houstou  be 
House-ton  iu  New  York  and  Hoos-ton  in 
Texas?  Why  should  Anne  Arundel  County, 
in  Maryland,  be  Ann-ran-1?  And  why 
should  a  certain  fine  old  Indian  name  be 
spelled  Alleghany  when  it  designates  the 
mountains,  Allegany  when  it  designates  the 
Maryland  county,  and  Allegheny  when 
it   designates  the  Pennsylvania  river.' 


RESCUING  THE  CHILD  REFUGEES 
OF  FRANCE 


"It    makes   a   difference" 


OF  the  thousands  of  refugees  that  were 
driven  before  each  successive  Ger- 
man advance  into  France,  in  the  days  when 
German  advances  were  more  common  than 
they  have  been  of  late,  children  formed 
a  pitifully  large  part.  Often  enough,  the 
small  refugees  were  separated  from  their 
parents.  Red-Cross  representatives  found 
scores  of  them,  after  every  drive,  lost  and 
wandering  among-  the  terrified  women  and 
old  men  who  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  fleeing  civilians. 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  the  New  York 
lawyer,  happened  to  be  in  Belgium  when 
the  Germans  began  smashing  their  way 
through.  In  that  condition  of  utter  con- 
fusion, the  plight  of  the  children  appealed 
to  him  with  particular  force.  He  began 
gathering  them  together,  had  them  washed 
and  fed,  and  eventually  carried  them  off 
to  Paris,  where  permanent  plans  could  be 
made  for  their  welfare. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  work  that 
has  grown  into  large  proportions,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  quotes 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  now  in  this 
country  in  the  interests  of  tin-  work: 

"I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  do 
not  fully  realize  the  extent  of  the  need  to 
relieve — of  which  our  society  necessarily 
can  do  only  a  comparatively  small  part. 
It  can  not  be  thoroughly  realized  without 
being  on  the  ground.  The  number  of 
children  needing  assistance,  a  number  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  has  now  reached 
the  stupendous  total  of  600.000.  That  is 
a  conservative  estimate.  Of  these  the 
French  Government  is  caring  for  about 
400,000.  The  rest  of  the  work  must  be 
done  by  Americans. 

"France  is  dotted  with  a  multitude  of 
homes  in  which  the  mother,  with  the  head 
of  the  family  at  the  front,  perhaps  dead, 
is  struggling  to  oare  for  her  children  and 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Th.  -■ 
mothers  toil  early  and  late  Some  of  them 
have  little  patches  of  ground,  which  they 
makeshift  to  cultivate.  Poverty  lurks  side 
by  side  with  them  constantly.  Thc\  tr\ 
to  keep  the  family  together-  to  keep  their 
children  with  them.  Only  under  din- 
necessity  will  ihe\  consent  to  part  with 
them. 

"The  shortage  of  doctor-  is  appalling 

In  main  districts  where  there  used  to  be. 
9ay,  a  hundred  physicians  to  care  for  the 
people,  there  are  now  perhaps  only  three  or 
four  left,  and  these  are  aged  men.  men  too 
old  to  go  to  the  war.  Thus  women  and 
children   must   sjo  through   serious  illnesses 
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without  any  medical  attention  whatever. 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  doing  much  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

"There  is  an  economic  side  as  well  as  a 
humane  side  to  the  work  our  committee  is 
doing,  and  the  economic  side  is  one  of 
vast  importance.  The  four  years  of  war 
have  torn  a  mighty  gap  in  the  social  struc- 
ture of  France,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
countries  that  have  been  in  the,  conflict  so 
long.  That  gap  is  caused  by  the  war's 
attrition  of  the  male  population  of  military 
age.  So  many  hundreds  of  thousands  ha\  e 
been  killed,  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
wounded,  many  of  them  permanently 
disabled!  Only  a  remnant  of  the  armies 
of  Franco  will  be  able  to  come  hack  info 
productive  industry.  That  will  leave  an 
economic  gap  between  the  children  and  the 
men  of  the  older  generation,  men  past  45. 
One  purpose  of  our  work,  besides  the  hu- 
mane purpose,  is  to  prepare  material  to  fill 
that  gap  in  the  future  by  helping  to  eare 
for,  educate,  and  train  for  trades  the 
children  of  to-day. 

"The  first  thing  we  do  when  we  take 
charge  of  a  refugee  child  is  to  give  it  a  tag, 
a  tag  which  the  child  must  constantly 
wear,  just  as  a  soldier  must  always  wear  his 
identification  medal.  The  tag  bears  the 
child's  name  and  the  name  of  the  place 
from  which  the  child  last  came.  Some- 
times in  the  confusion  it  is  difficult  to  get 
everything  just  right,  but  so  thoroughly 
have  the  civilian  and  military  authorities 
cooperated  to  assist  in  identifying  these 
little  waifs  that  our  committee,  which  has 
taken  over  the  care  of  2,800  such  children 
since  the  war  began,  has  been  able  to 
identify  all  but  forty  of  them,  and  these 
were  from  villages  in  which  the  enemy  de- 
liberately destroj'ed  the  civilian  records, 
apparently  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
preventing  French  families  from  being 
reunited. 

"I  could  tell  you  hundreds  of  stories  of 
children  being  separated  from  their  parents. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  case  of  two  little 
boys  who,  with  their  mother,  were  visiting 
an  aunt  on  the  Belgian  border  when  the 
war  broke  out.  The  mother  went  back 
home  to  see  what  had  happened  to  the 
remaining  five  children  of  her  family. 
Neither  she  nor  the  five  children  were  ever 
heard  of  again.  The  aunt  disappeared 
during  a  bombardment,  and  these  boys, 
left  alone  in  the  world,  came  to  our  society. 
They  have  never  received  any  information 
from  their  relatives. 

"The  children  from  the  devastated  dis- 
tricts of  Belgium  and  France  come  to  us  in 
a  condition  which  the  word  pitiable  does 
not  begin  to  describe.  The  cruelty  to  the 
children  has  most  affected  our  American 
soldiers  over  there.  1  have  talked  with 
American  soldiers  who  could  not  restrain 
their  tears  as  they  looked  at  little  children 
in  our  charge  and  saw  what  the  Germans 
had  done  to  them.  And  they  did  not  try 
to  restrain  their  tears.  Their  emotion  was 
too  deep. 

"'Oh,'  cried  one  of  our  boys  with  whom  I 
talked,  a  boy  from  a  Western  farm,  'you'd 
think  they'd  take  some  one  of  their  size!" 

The  Americans,  says  Mrs.  Smith,  make 
friends  with  the  children  as  easily  as  the 
British  Tommy  did  before  them.  Most  of 
the  Belgian  boys,  before  coming  under  the 
care  of  the  organization,  had  lived  in  the 
trenches  with  the  British  soldiers.  They 
have  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  English 
slang,  and  sing  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
British  national  anthem.  What  they  sing 
is  "Tipperary."      Mrs.  Smith  continues: 

'While  on  a  visit  to  a  colony  of  Belgian 


The  Errors  Made 

In  Tooth  Pastes 


All  Statements  Approved  by  Hi^/i  Dental  Authorities 


Why  They 


The  evidence  shows  that  the  tooth  brush 
needs  aid.  Tooth  troubles  have  constantly 
increased.  Millions  find  that  well-brushed 
teeth  still  discolor  and  decay. 

Modern  dentists  know  the  reason.  It  lies 
in  a  film — a  slimy  film — which  brushing 
does  not  end.  Most  tooth  trouble  finds  its 
source  in  that  film. 

That  film  is  what  discolors— not  your  teeth. 
It  hardens  into  tartar.  It  gets  into  crevices 
and  stays.  It  holds  food  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in't.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  Pyorrhea.  So 
any  brushing  which  omits  that  film  does 
very  little  good. 

Tooth  pastes  have  aimed  to  remove  food 
debris,  or  counteract  acid,  or  combat  germs. 
But  the  cause  of  tooth  troubles  lay  imbedded 
in  film,  where  the  tooth  brush  failed  to 
reach  them. 

Science  now  has  found  a  way  to  combat 
that  fil*n.  Able  authorities  have  proved  it 
by  clinical  tests.  It  is  now  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent,  and  we  are  ask- 
ing all  to  prove  it  by  a  simple  one-week  test. 


We  Now  Use  Pepsin 


That  film  is  albuminous,  so  Pepsodent  is 
based  on  Pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  object  is  to  dissolve  the  film,  then  to 
constantly  prevent  its  accumulation. 

Ordinary  pepsin  mixtures  cannot  serve 
this  purpose.  Pepsin  must  be  activated, 
and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth. 

But  science  has  discovered  a  harmless 
activating  method.  Five  governments  have 
already  granted  patents.  It  is  that  method, 
used  in  Pepsodent,  which  makes  it  possible 
nowadays  to  keep  teeth  from  film  accumu- 
lation. 


Many  clinical  tests  have  proved  the 
effects  of  Pepsodent.  They  are  now  beyond 
possible  question.  You  can  prove  them 
yourseif,  and  in  one  week,  if  you  will  make 
the  test. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  One -Week  tube. 
Use  it  like  any  tooth  paste  and  watch  re- 
sults. Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears. 

One  week  will  give  you  a  new  conception 
of  what  teeth-cleaning  means.  And  we  do 
not  believe  you  will  ever  return  to  old,  ineffi- 
cient methods.    Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Return  your  empty  tooth  pasf.  tubes  to  the  nearest  Red  Cross  Station 


One -Week  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO. 

Dept.  174,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by 

Mail  One  -Week  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Druggists  Everywhere 

(I3b 

Name 

"I  am  Will  Stick— CICO  for  short" 


When  you  call  for  CICO  you  get  the 

strong  right  grip  of  Will  Stick.  Things 
stuck  down  with  CICO  are  more  than 
"near."  By  comparison  a  shell-bark  hick- 
ory is  loose.  CICO  is  a  mild,  creamy 
liquid  but  when  it  is  spread  thin  between 
the  pasted-to  and  stuck-on  it  has  a  grip 
like  death.     It  will  stick. 


With  CICO  you  never  need  to 
twiddle  the  brush  in  water  and  coax  a  little 
stickiness  off  a  hardened  cake.  It  is  always 
ready  for  work.  CICO  solves  the  paste 
problem  as  Carter  Inx  solve  the  ink  prob- 
lem and  Carter  Ribbonz  and  Carbonz 
solve  the  typewriting  problem.  All  of 
these  are  at  your  stationer's. 


ST  NICHOLAS 

for  Boi/s  and  Girls 

The  Magazine  that  is 
really  loved  by  its  readers 


Said  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  the  novelist  : 
"During  my  girlhood,  St.  Nicholas  was  as  dear 
a  personal  friend  as  the  world  could  furnish. 
I  have  never  outgrown  my  affection  for  it." 

Many  other  authors,  statesmen,  bankers, 
great  artists  and  at  least  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  written  of  the  influence  of 
this  magazine. 

St.  Nicholas  is  read  today  by  the  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  leaders  of  the  nation  tomorrow. 
It  is  helping  them  form  their  opinions  wisely. 
It  is  giving  them  a  broad  and  sane  outlook  on 
life.  It  is  delighting  them  with  clean,  whole- 
some, happy,  interesting  reading. 

St.  Nicholas  is  a  real  magazine,  alive  and 
vigorous.  Its  stories  are  fascinating.  It  has 
timely  articles  on  outdoor  sports,  nature,  science 
and  travel,  a  young  folks'  review  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  the  famous  St. 
Nicholas  League  competitions  in  drawing,  writ- 
ing and  photography. 

If  you  have  hoys  or  girls  under  18  years, 
give  them  St. Nicholas.  Send  your  subscription 
today.  It  will  he  the  best  investment  you  ever 
made.  And  the  cost  is  so  little— less  than  a 
cent  a  day — onlv  $3  a  year  or  SS  for  two  years. 
Enclose   check   or  money  order  torSt.   Nicholas, 

Subscription  Department  J-l,  353  Fourth  A.v\   . 

New  York. 


to  sing  in  honor  of  my  coming.  '  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,'  of  course,  I  concluded. 
Altho  they  could  not  be  expected  to  under- 
stand more  than  perhaps  a  few  words  of 
what  I  might  say,  I  made  them  a  little 
speech,  in  which  I  told  them  how  glad  I 
would  be  to  hear  the  national  anthem  of 
America  sung  so  far  from  home.  The  song 
they  sang  was  'Jack  and  Jill.' 

"I  remember  vividly  my  meeting  with 
one  little  French  boy.  He  went  into  the 
trenches  when  he  was  only  sixteen.  After 
he  had  served  his  country  faithfully  and 
well  for  eighteen  months,  his  health  broke 
down,  and  he  came  to  us  to  be  put  on  his 
feet  again.  To  draw  him  out,  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  found  life  hard  in  the  trenches — 
his  condition  showed  how  hard  he  had 
found  it!  His  answer  proved  him  to  be 
imbued  with  typical  French  courage. 

' '  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  never  found  it  hard, 
not  nearly  so  hard  as  it  is  now,  having  to 
be  bossed  by  women.  But,  of  course,'  he 
added  with  a  shrug,  'one  must  suffer  any- 
thing and  everything  for  one's  country, 
even  that!' 

"One  little  five-year-old  boy  who, 
hidden  away  in  a  cellar,  had  endured 
months  of  the  nerve-shattering  bombard- 
ment of  Reims,  came  to  us  a  wreck.  But 
after  six  months  or  so  he  seemed  to  be 
normal  again.  One  day  tke  colony  at 
which  he  was  being  cared  for  happened  to 
be  within  the  area  of  a  German  air-raid. 
Bombs  fell  all  around  the  place.  Our 
little  chap  did  not  seem  frightened,  only 
indignant,  intensely  indignant,  so  indig- 
nant that  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
"Little  citizen  of  France,'  said  one  of 
the  nurses,  'why  do  you  cry?  ' 

"I'm  afraid  I'll  be  changed  again,  now,' 
he  wailed,  'and  then  God  will  lose  track  of 
me.' 

'Another  little  lad  was  indignant  from 
another  point  of  view — indignant  and 
grieved. 

" '  I  didn't  think  the  Germans  would  dare 
come  where  the  Americans  were!'  he  cried. 

"The  boys  at  the  colonies  dig  trenches 
and  have  mock  battles.  But  the  sport  is 
not  the  success  one  might  imagine  it  to  be. 
Never  can  any  boys  be  found  willing  to 
degrade  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  the 
German  foe. 

"A  little  refugee,  a  girl  of  seven,  brought 
to  us  from  Reims,  received  a  doll  as  a 
gift.  She  examined  it  with  the  utmost 
delight,  kissed  the  waxen  face  over  and 
over,  and  fairly  purred  with  joy.  Then 
suddenly  her  head  sank  on  her  breast,  and 
she  began  to  cry. 

"'Oh,  why  aren't  dolly's  clothes  bigger,' 
she  moaned,  'so  they  could  do  for  baby 
brother ! ' 

"She  got  a  complete  outfit  for  baby 
brother,  and  later  he  was  brought  to  live 
with  her. 

"  In  one  of  our  colonics  were  fifty  Belgian 
boys  so  crusht  by  suffering  that  they  were 
always  silent,  like  aged,  broken  men. 
They  never  indulged  in  any  boyish  play, 
they  never  talked,  they  never  made  any 
noise  at  all.  They  were  so  silent  that  a 
Frenchwoman  who  lived  next  door  came 
over  one  day  to  see  what  was  wrong — she 
couldn't  believe  there  were  fifty  boys  in 
the  place,  for  she  never  heard  any  nois 
It  was  incredible,  said  nuidame.  That 
was  not  the  way  of  boys.  Within  time 
months  she  made  another  \isit.  this  time 
to  protest  that  the  boys  made  such  an 
infernal  noise  that  it  was  not  within  human 
endurance  to  stand  it!  So  much  for  what 
degree  of  restoration  can   be  effected. 

"Often  for  weeks  after  children  have 
arrived  at  a  colony  it  i<  out  of  the  question 
to  have  an  open  tire.  The  sight  is  too 
heartrending  to  the  iieweoiuers.      It  recalls 
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ROBT  BURNS 
Invincible  IOC 
(Exadl  Size  ) 


Cl\4y Juvorite  poet  — 

and  Ci&ar! 


■S' 


WS.S. 

WAR       IAVINCI       ITAMfl 


BYTHt 


.UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


FROM  boyhood  up  I've 
been  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Scottish  bard.  And 
that  reminds  me  that  my 
favorite  cigar  is  also  Robert 
Burns. 

The  fact  is,  years  ago,  I 
chanced  to  hear  of  a  cigar 
— a  mild  cigar  (that  adjec- 
tive, please  note!)  called 
Robert  Burns. 

Thought  I,  "If  Robert 
Burns  cigar  is  like  the  man 
he's  named  for,  I  must  in- 
troduce myself." 

Well  —  talk   about  good 


luck!  'Twas  Robert  Burns' 
own  kindly  self  translated 
literallv  into  Havana  and 
Sumatra  leaf — 

The  full  Havana  filler 
that  gives  this  moderate 
cigar  its  welcome  zest — the 
neutral  wrapper  of  Sumatra 
to  temper  that  Havana, 
making   it   agreeably   mild. 

I  fancy  I  can  almost  hear 
that  broad  Scotch  burr  of 
Robert  Burns  the  First, 
a-saying,"Aye,mon — aflne, 
braw  Havana  o'  a  bonny 
savor — a  verra  guid  cigar!" 


% 


ave 


yo 


u 


tried 


one 


la  tely  > 


? 


Robt 
Burns 


lOiind  27br25e 


Little  Bobbie 

Remember  Little  Bobbie,  a  small 
cigar  but  very  high  in  quality,  6c. 


DEALERS:    If  your  distributor  does 
not    carry    Robert    Burns,    write     us. 


GENERAL     CIGAR     CO,,    INC.      119     WEST     40™     STREET,     NEW     YORK     CITY 
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Is  your  life  worfh 
eighteen  dollars  ? 


SAVES 
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Life 

Suffering 

Worry 


Doctors'  Bills 

Hospital  Fees 
Property  Loss 
Damage  Claims 
Law  Suits 
Regret 
Expense 
iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitti 

$  1 8  COMPLETE 


STOP  * 


You   Can  Easily  Install 
One  on   Your  Own  Car 


Two  and   One  Quarter  Pounds  of  Prevention 
Is  Better  Than  Lifelong  Remorse 

A  LARGE  percentage  of  automotive  accidents,  with  their 
sickening  toll  of  suffering  and  death,  are  caused  by  rear 
end  collisions — or  smash   tips  due  to.  misinterpreted   or 
unseen  hand  signals. 

You,  or  some  member  of  your  family — your  wife,  daughter,  son, 

father,  mother,  sister  or  brother — may  be  the  next  to  pay  the 

penalty. 

Don't  take  chances  another  day.     Regret  is  vain — action  now 

will  safeguard  your  car  and  its  occupants. 

GUARANTEED     ABSOLUTELY 

30     DAY    TRIAL 
MONEY     BACK      IF     DESIRED 

The  Roedding  Signal  Tail  Light  prevents  accidents  and  protects 
life  and  property. 

Just  a  simple  slide  of  a  button  and  your  intention  to  stop — back 
or  turn  right  or  left — is  instantly  signaled  to  cars  following  you. 

It  does  so  automatically,  unfailingly  and  without  error  day  or 
night.  No  possibility  of  mistake  or  misunderstanding.  In  sud- 
den driving  emergencies  it's  worth  its  weight  many  times  over 
in  gold. 

The  "Roedding"  is  entirely  free  from  intricate  mechanism. 
Takes  the  place  of  your  regular  tail  light.  It's  dust  and  water 
proof.  Electrically  controlled.  Weighs  but  2  }i  lbs.  An  orna- 
ment to  any  car.  Needs  no  adjustments  or  repairs.  Control 
button  also  operates  horn.  Always  shows  red  in  neutral.  Com- 
plete code  of  driving  signals  easily  seen  200  feet. 

Order  one  today — mention  the  make  of  your  car — you  take  no  risk — ■ 
because  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  30  days  if  you  do  not  want 
to  keep  the  "Roedding." 

If    Your    Dealer    Hasn't    the    ROEDDING 
Send    Your    Order    Direct 

K.  G.  BARKOOT 

1010  Chamber  of  Commerce 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


DEALERS  WRITE 
FOR    SALES     PLAN 
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Vital,  Thrilling,  History 


told  in  a  book  that  educates  and  fascinates.  The  great- 
est story  of  the  19th  century  in  the  world.  Tells  of 
this  period  full  of  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wars;  full  of  political  developments  of  im- 
mense significance.  The  man  who  wants  to  understand 
today's  international  developments  needs  a  knowledge 
of  this  period  of  the  world's  history.  He  can  get  it  by- 
reading  this  gripping  story  of  the  men  and  women — 
the  dominant  figures  of  their  times — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  by  their  operations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Telling  what  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  and 
scores  of  other  great  leaders  accomplished  in  such  crises 
as  our  Civil  War:  the  consolidating  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  and  all  the  other 
important  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 
It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making. 
New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition 
1000  pages,  cloth-bound,  $3.00;  by  mail,  $3.20 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


SOCIAL   ENVIRONMENT 
AND   MORAL   PROGRESS 

By  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE 

Dr.  Wallace,  the  eminent  scientist,  at  his  nine- 
tieth year,  gives  the  world  his  ripened  meditations 
upon  human  progress,  bothinintellect  and  morals. 
He  destroys  much  of  the  common  belief  in  the 
progress  of  the  race,  but,  with  keen  insight,  he  sees 
the  root  causes  of  social  degeneracy,  and,  with  a 
prophet's  fiery  zeal,  he  exposes  and  denounces 
them,  and  then  offers  a  constructive  policy  worthy 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  every  progressive 
person. 

izmo,  doth.    Net,  $1.25.     Postage,  15  cents. 

FUNK      &     WAGNALLS      COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


This  Car  Carries  Civilization  Everywhere 

It  Works  for  YOU — day  and  night— rain  or  shine 

It  is  the  Messenger  of  Sympathy,  the  Consoler  of 
Grief,  the  Bond  of  the  Parted,  the  Instrument 
of  Trade,  the  Disseminator  of  Knowledge. 
A  unique  book  has  just  been  published  about  it  and  the  service  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  the  only  book  on  a  subject  that  concerns  every  one,  that  must  interest 
every  one. 

The  United  States  Post-Office 

By  DANIEL  C.  ROPER.  Vice-Chalrman.  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  1913-1916. 


Its    Appeal  is  Universal 

because  It  tells  the  story  of  the  great  Government  depart- 
ment that  is  most  vitally  concerned  with  your  welfare, 
whether  you  merely  write  and  receive  letters  or  are  your- 
self a  cog  in  the  machinery  thai  whisks  them  by  thou- 
sands from  point  to  point— a  story  alive  with  interest, 
replete  with  information,  and  as  fascinatingly  written  as 
a  romance,  which  Indeed  it  is. 

It  is  a    Study   in    Efficiency 

from  end  to  end,  recording  chapter  by  chapter  how  the 
good  was  bettered  and  the  better  made  beat,  how  tin- 
crude  methodi  of  early  days  gradually  gave  place  to 

the  wonderful  nyateni  that  now  transport* OUT  mail  at  a 
daily  cost  of  on*  million  dollars,  employing  56.000  post- 
offices  and  an  immense  army  of  carriers  in  city  and  country 
— a  constantly  growing  machine  of  astonishing;  perfection. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      - 


It  is   Intensely   Practical 

and  will  form  an  invaluable  handbook  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  learn  more  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
(iovernment  under  which  we  live.  No  student  of  social 
economics,  no  teacher  in  school  or  college,  no  writer  or 
lecturer  upon  public  questions,  no  one  who  is  in  any  way 
interested  in  this  country,  its  institutions,  and  itsgrowth, 
can  afford  to  leave  it  unread. 

It  is  Essentially    Democratic 

in  the  best  and  fullest  lense  of  the  term,  setting  forth  as 
it  does  the  broad  ideals  that  underli  and  encourage  the 
spirit  of  service  that  makes  for  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  Its  nit  I  of  is  not  only  an  expert  on  his 
subject,  but  an  enthusiastic  and  foiceful  writer,  whose 
every  word  commands  attention. 

12mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    $1.50  net;    by  mall,  $1.62 
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to  them  with  all  the  vividness  of  recent 
experience  their  burning  home,  or  their 
burning  church.  But  soon  they  forget. 
Youth  is  resilient. 

We  had  one  little  girl  who  for  six  weeks 
after  coming  to  us  did  not  speak  a  word. 
The  doctor  who  examined  her  said  she 
was  normal,  but  was  suffering  from  fright 
because  of  the  horrors  she  had  been 
obliged  to  witness.  He  predicted  a  re- 
covery—and it  came.  One  day  she  reached 
out  timidly,  seized  the  hand  of  the  nurse 
and  murmured:  'You  can  not  be  a  German! 
You  are  kind!' 

"We  have  records  of  boys  of  fourteen  or 
over  who  have  sat  for  weeks  twirling  their 
thumbs,  inert  from  horror,  speechless,  yet 
in  two  months  they  will  have  so  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  start  to  learn  a  trade.  We 
have  had  about  sixty  arrive  in  this  ab- 
normal condition,  yet  only  two  have  had  to 
be  given  over  to  the  care  of  alienists  as 
permanently  abnormal." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


npHE  letters  of  the  war!     What  a  his- 
-■-   tory    could     be    written    from    these 
intimate    documents.       If  we   could   only 
have  before  us  all  the  American,  British. 
French — yes,  and  the  German  letters,  too 
— then  the  great  human  side  of  the  war 
would    be    revealed.     Unfortunately,    the 
historians     will     write     their     ponderous 
tomes   from    the   dispatches   of   the   com- 
manders, but  a  lot  of  us  would  rather  have 
one  written  from  the  missives  of  John  and 
Charlie  and  Henry.     An  outstanding  thing 
about  the  Yankee  letters  is  the  Crusading 
spirit  displajred  by  these  young  men  from 
the  United  States.     An  exalted  purpose,  an 
unselfishness,  very  often  a  wrath  that  in- 
evitably   suggests    the    adjective    "holy," 
pervades  the  letters  that  they  write  home. 
Even  their  pride  in  being  Americans,  in 
American     accomplishment,     seldom     has 
anything  petty  about  it.     They  love  and 
honor    their    country,    as    one    of    them. 
Private  Alfonso  Hofman,  of  a  Kansas  unit, 
puts  it,  because  it  is  fighting  for  "the  glory 
of  things  as  they  should  be." 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  Private  Hofman  to  his  sister. 
in  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska.  The  letter  is 
dated  July  21,  only  a  few  days  after  the 
German  tide  began  to  ebb  on  the  Marne, 
to  which  important  event  the  writer  refers 
in  his  opening  lines: 

This  has  been  a  happy  day  for  me. 
Joys  here  in  France  are  as  varied  and  un- 
reliable as  the  weather  in  Missouri:  but 
when  they  do  come  they  come  with  a 
snap  and  bang  that  compel  you  to  place 
them  in  the  record  of  good  memories. 

For  they  read  us  the  conimuniqut',  hot 
off  the  wire,  and  the  good  news  struck  our 
ears  as  soon  as  the  news  cables  were 
carrying  it  through  the  ocean  and  to  you 
at  home.  You  know  what  it  was  about. 
How  the  greatest  of  all  German  offensivea 
was  arrested,  held  for  a  time,  and  then 
changed  into  a  defensive;  how  the  Amer- 
icans, put  to  the  first  real  and  trying  test. 
drove  the  Huns  to  the  banks  of  the  Marne; 

the  surprize  attack  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 

rain-storm    which    fount!    the    enemy    un- 
awares and  the  subsequent  capture  by  the 
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combined  armies  of  17,ooo  prisoners. 
And  while  this  was  going  on,  our  own  men, 
the  men  we  work  with  and  shall  work  wit  1 1 
throughout  the  war,  were  fighting  and 
shooting  and  stabbing  and  pushing  and 
jabbing  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  all  they  realized  a  remark- 
able advance.  To  hear  the  news  of  any 
advance  is  a  thing  devoutly  to  be  wished 
and  enjoyed,  but  when  our  men  behave 
like  the  heroes  of  old.  well  it  makes  you 
proud  to  be  alive  and  worship  the  plain 
uniform  Uncle  Sam  gave  you  and  with 
which  he  sent  you  thousands  of  miles 
away,  utterly  trusting  you,  to  fight  for 
the  glory  of  things  as  they  should  be. 
It  thrills  you  into  silence,  and  the  silence 
makes  the  tears  creep  into  your  eyes,  and 
you  don't  know  what  to  say.  So  you 
clasp  the  hand  of  the  man  next  to  you  and 
smile  as  you  mumble  something  like:  "I 
knew  they'd  do  it;  yes,  1  just  knew  thej 
would,  because  they  are  all  Americans." 

I  remember  not  long  ago,  while  we  were 
still  in  the  States,  the  country  was  being 
criticized  constantly  because  in  matters 
pertaining  to  war  it  didn't  do  this  and 
failed  to  do  that;  two  weeks  had  gone  by 
and  we  had  failed  to  accomplish  such 
and  such  a  thing;  four  months  had  elapsed 
and  still  we  didn't  have  an  army  twice  as 
large  as  Germany's  at  the  start  of  the  war. 
And  thus  it  went,  a  continual  criticizing 
and  nagging;  a  characteristic  petty  minds 
possess.  I  laugh  at  this,  for  we  who  are 
now  on  the  scene  know.  We  know  that 
that  country  far,  far  to  the  west  tackled 
the  greatest  task  in  the  history  of  warfare, 
and  it  has  accomplished  and  mastered  that 
task.  It  is  sending  soldiers  farther  than 
they  ever  were  sent  and  in  greater  numbers. 
It  has  been  at  war  a  little  more  than  a  year 
and  when  two  years  have  passed  it  will 
have  done  what  it  took  some  countries 
thirty  years  and  others  forty  years  to  do. 
It  has  been  at  war  a  little  more  than  a  year 
and  it  is  producing  more  ships  than  all  the 
rest— in  fact,  has  the  largest  ship-building 
yards  in  the  world.  Lord  Reading  ad- 
mitted that,  according  to  the  New  York 
papers.  It  has  been  at  war  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  its  soldiers  are  making  a 
lasting  name  for  themselves,  and  already 
the  world  is  marveling  at  what  has  been 
accomplished.  And  while  mentioning  the 
other  things  I  should  mention  this  also, 
when  it  comes  to  that  important  question: 
What  are  the  many  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
going  to  eat  for  breakfast  to-morrow? 
Somebody  has  to  send  back  four  thousand 
miles  to  get  it.  And  the  boys  never  go 
hungry. 

A  mere  eighteen  months,  and  look,  just 
look,  what  has  been  done!  A  mere 
eighteen  months  ago  we  were  the  weakest 
military  Power.  Like  a  comet  the  nation 
has  risen  to  the  task,  and  like  a  comet, 
composed  of  the  genius  of  free  minds, 
"when  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies," 
it  will  guide  the  world. 

I  came  to  realize  this  the  otlrer  day  and 
my  heart  swelled  up  with  pride  until  it 
almost  burst.  And  I  said  to  myself: 
"Oh,  my  people,  my  America,  1  never 
knew  I  would  love  you  as  I  love  you  now!" 


An  extract  from  another  young  soldier's 
letter,  full  of  the  same  finely  emotional 
Americanism,  is  given  below.  The  writer 
is  Sergt.  Ross  Warner,  formerly  of  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma,  now  of  the  Rainbow  Division 
in  France. 

A  bit  of  personal  history  gives  particular 
significance  to  Sergeant  Warner's  letter. 
His  grandfather  was  a  German  immigrant. 


Four  Steps  to  Purity 

Purity  at  every  step — protection 
from  source  of  supply  to  your  own 
home — that  is  the  watchword  of 
the  Borden  Institution. 

First,  the  herds  are  regularly  in- 
spected for  health  by  graduate  vet  - 
erinarians.  Barns  and  milk  houses 
are  cleaned  thoroughly  and  often — 
kept  hygienic  and  sanitary.  White 
clad  attendants  sterilize  containers 
daily — chemists  test  each  batch  of 
milk  for  richness — and  for  purity. 
No  step  is  overlooked — no  precau- 
tion is  neglected. 

For  your  children — for  your  table 
— for  your  cooking — there  is  a 
Borden  product  for  every  purpose. 
You  can  trust  milk  that  bears  the 
name  of  Borden. 

BORDHN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

New  York 


^1  LI 


EAGLE  BRAND 


Evaporated  Milk 
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MALTED  MILK 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  positions 

J  and  big  success  in  business  and 

,'  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 

'  nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent — be  a  leader*    law- 

6 era  earn 
00  to  $10,000  Annually 
..  j  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
duringspare  time.     We  prepare  jou  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.     Money  refunded  According1 
to    our   Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.      Degree 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents  enrolled.     Low  cosi,  «-asy    terms,     fourteen 
volume  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if 
you  enroll    now.    Get  our  valuable   120   page   "Uw  Guide"  and 
'Evidence"  books-  trM,     St-nd  for  them— now. 
Labahe  Extension  University,  Dept.  952-FB.    Chicago 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authent  c  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  onl  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman 
a  Sierra  Leone  Xative.  His  life  is  one 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  100  pages.  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.17. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Are  .  New  York 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 

and  his  father 
of  fascination 


YOUR  SHARE  OF  SUGAR  is  Accurately  Measured  by 


THS/NO/V/01/AL  SVOA/I  BOWL 

Every  housewife,  every  restaurant  should  use  Paco  —  saves  time,  trouble, 
uncertainty.  A  neat  white  porcelain  container.  Full,  it  holds  2  teaspoons: 
30  Pacos  to  the  lb.  75  cents  a  dozen,  $5  a  hundred,  postpaid.  Write  us  to-day. 
H.  T.  PAISTE  CO.  Philadelphia 
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YOU  CAN 
BE  A 


Good  Talker 

Yuti  can  train  yourself  to  be  a  winning  conversationalist,  a 

successful  sales  talker,  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleasing  public 
speaker,  if  you  will  learn  Hie  cardinal  principles  of  speaking. 
They  arc  presented  simply  and  clearly  in 

TALKS    ON    TALKING 

By  QreDTille  Kteiti  i .  i^»  chapters  explaining  every  angle  of  the 
art  o£  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you  ran  develop  the 
ability  to  talk  to  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  en- 
tertaining and  effective  conversationalists  and  public  speakers 
Will  find  helpful  instruction  in  "l':ill<s  on  Talking,'  "  savs  the 
N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;  75  cents  net;  by  mail,  83  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Ideal  Small  Dictionary  | 

In  this  handy  little  volume,  35,000  words  are  defined  I 

and   pronounced,   and   a  wealth  of  other  valuable  in-  j 

formation  is  given,  with   780  illustrations.    The  new  | 

Concise  Standard   Dictionary 

is  the  best  dictionary  for  schools  and  for  convenient  use  | 

everywhere  else.    Appendix  contains  hints  on  gram-  | 

mar  and   rhetoric,   foreign   phrases,   symbolic  flowers  | 
and  gems,  and  many  other  interesting  features. 

Cloth  bound,  60  cents;  by  mail,  72  cents.    Limp  morocco.  | 

$1 .25;  by  mail,  $1.37.  Thumb  notch  index,  25  cents  extra  % 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  j 

,1.  i*'  ,11!:*:  *  ,!;i  Ciii:,,l  *,:«:    illli:  i'l:    !lll,  'II    *         ■ 
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Personal  Impressions  of  an  Uncrowned  King 

The  great  men  who  tower  above  their  fellows  and  whose  achievements  fill 
the  pages  of  histories  are  usually  little  known   to  the  world  as  individuals, 
tin-  more  intimate  sides  of  their  characters  remaining  a  sealed  book  to  the 
genera!  public.     In  her  latest  volume,  just  issued  from  the  press, 

CECIL  RHODES 

Man  and   Empire  -  Maker 

tin-  Princess  Catherine  RadzlwiU  affords  us  a  wonderful  study  of  this  Intensely 

b in  personality  at  close  range,  his  greatness  and  hi-  weakness,  his  soaring 

ambitions  and  his  sensitive  nature,    she  alsj  makes  cleat   foi  us  the  tangles  ol 
South  African  Politic-,  lays  bare  the  intrigues  that  lurked  behind  the  celebrated 
Jameson  Raid,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War,  and  details  the  methods  i>v 
h  the  Urni  li  have  welded  the  once  troubled  states  of  the  Dark  Continent 
into  a  peaceful,  contented,  and  prosperous  democracy,     \  great   book  about  .1 
great  man,  tilled  with  Interesting  matter  from  covei  to  cover, 

1  • •loth.  _'/V  pages,  with  8  full-pa t*  portrait  plaits,  1*3.00;    bv  mail,  f .(.  1  r> 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

with  no  love  for  Prussians;  his  father,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  also  had  no  liking 
for  Prussiani^m,  but  the  present  fighting 
American  sergeant,  writer  of  the  following 
letter,  was  inclined  to  be  a  pro-German 
partizan  before  America  entered  the  war, 
and,  reports  a  friend  of  the  family,  "would 
argue  with  his  de-Germanized  father  by 
the  hour."  Sergeant  Warner's  conversion 
has  been  thorough.  He  writes  to  his 
father: 

I  just  want  to  say  something  about  how 
we  depend  upon  you  folks  at  home.  Be- 
fore the  first  of  July  and  necessarily  before 
the  announcement  that  a  million  American 
soldiers  from  the  dear  old  United  States 
had  set  foot  on  this  beautiful  land  to  fight 
for  the  great  cause,  we  Americans  who 
Avere  over  here  had  been  bragging  for 
eight  months  about  what  we  were  goinq  to 
do,  how  much  money  had  been  raised  by 
the  United  States,  how  many  soldiers  were 
coming  to  France,  guesses  as  to  how  many 
were  here  already — in  fact,  just  talking 
about  our  great  land  and  its  resources. 
But  when  one  morning  we  saw  by  the  head- 
lines in  the  paper  that  actually  one  million 
soldiers  had  landed  over  here  we  were  glad 
enough  to  cry.  It  had  a  marvelous  effect 
upon  our  French  comrades — hitherto  they 
had  listened  with  only  their  natural  polite- 
ness to  our  tales  and  agreeing  to  every- 
thing we  said,  but  when  it  came  out  in  the 
French  newspapers  that  we  had  sent  a  mil- 
lion men  to  France,  and  they  were  piling  in 
so  fast  they  could  hardly  take  care  of  them 
at  this  end,  they  nearly  went  wild.  Every- 
thing was  America)  n,  Americain!  And 
then  when  this  big  drive  on  the  part  of  the 
Boche  was  turned  into  a  Logan  County 
track-meet,  nothing  could  quell  the  feeling 
that  had  sprung  up.  You  can  depend  on  it 
there  are  no  fighters  like  the  Americans — I 
can  say  this  without  handing  myself  any 
bouquets,  as  I  am  not  fighting,  only  the 
flies;  but  I  am  stating  the  fact  that  on 
our  particular  front  during  the  heaviest 
bombardment  ever  pulled  off  except  at 
Verdun,  our  boys  never  gave  way  one 
foot  of  ground,  and  not  only  that,  but 
actually  destroyed  whole  regiments  and  one 
entire  division  by  artillery-  and  machine- 
gun  fire.  They  repulsed  seven  attacks 
one  morning.  We  have  almost  begun  to 
sing,  "When  it's  over,  over  here,"  but  our 
common  sense  tells  us  differently. 

Refugees  are  returning  to  this  part  of 
the  country  just  now,  and  it  makes  a  fellow 
heartsick,  or  something  like  that,  to  see 
poor  old  women — little  kids  hanging  on  to 
their  skirts,  a  dog  or  two,  a  cat.  a  canary- 
bird — -going  back  to  start  all  over  again, 
trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  nothing, 
possibly  with  their  men-folks  killed  or 
fighting,  chickens  all  killed  off  by  the 
Boche,  gardens  ruined  by  shell-tire  ami 
Germans,  their  little  cottages  destroyed 
if  not  by  direct  shell-fire,  by  the  deliberate 
hand  of  those  dirty  hell-hounds.  Some  re- 
turn in  two-wheeled  carts  drawn  by  a  borse, 
others  return  on  foot,  getting  a  ride  wher- 
ever chance  favors  them.  Last  night  1  saw 
a  truck  stop  ami  gather  in  a  couple  of 
families  returning  to  their  ruined  homes.  1 
have  talked  to  a  bunch  of  fellows  since  being 
over  here,  and  at  firs!  they,  upon  arriving 
in  France,  hadn't  got  very  much  fight  in 
them  not  that  they  an  n't  lighters,  hut 
tiny  haven't  seen  some  things  yetf  and  then 
later,  after  a  trip  to  the  from  where  things 
they  had  heard  of  ami  read  about  in  the 
States  were  actually  Been,  they  would  re- 
turn with  a  changed  look  on  their  faces, 
swear  that   they   would  tight    until  tin    lasl 
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The 

Ultona — 

a  unique  feature 
of  the  Brunswick 
Method  of  Repro- 
duction. Now  you 
can  play  all  makes 
of  records  at  their 
best. 


(P      FT^l 

©it 


Br  i;i  :m  w! 


:.k  Moll  rod 


of  J  v^pr  otJoeiioB 

THE  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction  has 
opened  a  new  era  in  phonographic  art — bringing 
inevitable  refinements.  Heretofore  phonographs 
in  themselves  were  wonderful  enough.  But  now 
their  novelty  is  past.  Music  lovers  are  more  critical. 
Old  standards  do  not  satisfy. 

Henceforth,  we  believe,  these  new  ideals  must  prevail: 

First,  you  want  a  phonograph  which  plays  all 
records  exactly  as  they  are  designed  to  be  played. 

Records  are  not  yet  standard.  Different  artists 
sing  or  play  for  different  concerns.  So  there  is  no 
universal  reproducer,  no  universal  needle. 

Until  the  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduction 
brought  the  Ultona,  one  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  one-record  instrument  or  else  resort  to  makeshift 
attachments. 

The  Ultona  makes  The  Brunswick  a  universal  player — each 
record  is  played  precisely  as  the  maker  specifies.  The  Ultona 
presents  to  each  type  of  record  the  proper  diaphragm  and  needle. 

Yet  please  understand  that  the  Ultona  is  not  an  attachment, 
but  an  altogether  new  and  exclusive  conception. 

At  the  turn  of  the  wrist  it  adjusts  itself.    It  is  always  ready. 

You  can  play  one  record  after  another,  of  different  make, 
without  the  slightest  hesitancy.  There  is  nothing  to  take  on  or  off. 

Second,  you  want  a  phonograph  like 


PHONOGRAPHS 


ONE 


because  of  its  superior  tone.  The 
Brunswick  attains  the  utmost  in 
reproduction.  It  regains  all  the 
tones  hitherto  lost,  for  it  em- 
bodies  a  new  amplifier,  built 
entirely  of  wood. 

Metal  construction,  we  ascer- 
tained  by  test,  cannot  release 
and  expand  sound  waves  with 
the  rare  fluency  of  wood. 

So  the  "throat"  and  the 
"mouth"  of  the  new  Brunswick 
are  of  rare  holly  wood,  moulded 
to  meet  acoustic  requirements. 
We  use  no  metal  castings  here, 
no  tin. 


The  result,  as  you  will  note 
instantly,  is  more  faithful  repro- 
duction, with  complete  avoidance 
of  the  metallic,  rasping  noises. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept 
the  statements  as  evidences  of  oar 
own  enthusiasm  nor  that  of  the 
thousands  of  satisfied  Brunswick 
owners. 

Prove  to  yourself  that  The 
Brunswick  is  your  personal  choice. 
A  comparison  is  simple.  Your 
ear  can  decide.  And  we  gladly 
urge  you  to  make  these  tests  be- 
fore you  buy.  Brunswick  Dealers 
everywhere  join  us  in  inviting 
you  to  hear  The  Brunswick. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

General  Offices:  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 


Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of 
United   States,   Mexico  and  Canada 


Canadian  Distributors,  Musical  Merchandise 
Sales    Co.,    Excelsior    Life    Building,    Torcnto 


The 

Brunswick 
Amplifier — 

a  new  idea  in  tone 
reproduction,  de- 
parting from  old- 
time  crudities. 
Tones  hitherto  lost 
are  now  brought 
out  in  rich  clarity. 
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THE  COKlTINENT  * 
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NON-BURN 

ASBESTOS 

BRAKE  UNING 
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THE  life-killing  heat  and 
wrenching,  dragging 
strains  of  braking,  call  for 
more  than  just  "asbestos" 
in  your  brake  lining.  Braking 
service  demands  an  essential 
fabric  strength  that  can  only  be 
based  on  the  individual  fibre 
strength  of  each  strand  of 
asbestos  in  it. 

With  the  fibre  selection  avail- 
able in  the  huge  annual  asbestos 
tonnage  produced  at  the  Johns- 
Man  ville  mines — the  world's 
largest  asbestos  mines — we  are 
peculiarly  able  to  insure  the 
choice  of  sturdy  fibre  in  Non- 
Burn,  our  own  brake  lining.  That 
is  why  there  is  no  variation  of 
quality  in  Non-Burn — why  it 
renders  such  efficient,  long-lived 
braking  service 


See  that  you  get  Non-Burn 
when  you  order  your 
brakes  relined.  Insist  on 
it  by  name. 


H.   W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  61  Large  Cities 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority     quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Read  to  Your  Boy  this 
Letter  Just  Received 
From   a   Texas    Boy 


( tENTLEMEN: — 

There  were  no  returns  on  the  Digest  August 
3rd  issue. 

On  the  August   n>iii  issue,  by  mistake,  you 
me  I'm  copies  of  the   Digest,    I    have 
^>1<I  all  bul  those  iii  t In •  hands  of  the  stands, 
bo  it  doesn't   matter,  only  l>  .1  get 

it  in  the  bill. 
1  put  out  to  stands  and  ( <>ll<  cted  foi  tin  last 

month   and    S(  Id    53  myself,  and  had  turn    to 

sell  our  little  evening  papei  and  make  80c  on 
Hi  ■  I  sure  «as  tickled.  I  think  magazine 
distributor  is  a  job  that  just  lit--  a  l><>y. 
especially  if  the  men  at  the  top  are  like  the 
Digest  top.  If  1  wasn't  ",011m  to  be  a  bai 
when  I  am  through  college,  I  think  1  might 
in-  a  magazine  top. 

\  ery  truly  yours, 

ROBERT    BERGIN. 

If  your  boy  is  interested  In  earning  money  during 
spare  tim<\  as  Robert  Bergin  is  doing,  have  him 
write  in  the  Circulation   Department  of  The 

Literary  Digest,  354  Fourth   Vwinir.  Nea  York 
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in  leather, 

fur,  silk  or 

fabric,  the 
name  Fownes  is  a^ 
guarantee  of  quality, 
since  1/77.  Fownes 
sets  the  standard  in 
style,  fit  and  service; 
for  Military  and  Civ* 
ilian  requirements. 


At  the  Principal 
Shops 


fOtoV£f- 


Tin'  vame  i* 
atioai/x  i'i 
the  glove. 


American  art 
ha*  produced 
FILOSETTE 
•urpaaaing 
any  imported 
fabric  stove. 


Boche  on  this  earth  was  killed,  and  his  home 
burned  to  the  ground! 

In  one  house  I  saw  a  piano  hacked  to 
pieces  with  an  ax,  and  pictures  torn 
from  the  walls,  chinaware  smashed,  silver 
s  trewn  over  the  room,  magnificent  candle- 
sticks which  can  never  be  replaced  broken 
and  lying  about  the  floor,  great  feather- 
ticks  with  which  the  French  are  well 
supplied,  ripped  open  and  the  feathers 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Everything 
that  could  possibly  amount  to  anything 
was  destroyed.  The  dirty  Boche  certainly 
deserves  the  name.  A  poor,  old  woman 
was  the  only  resident  back  in  the  little 
village  when  we  were  there,  and  the  little 
cottage  was  ruined.  I  only  hope  the  war 
lasts  long  enough  to  give  the  Germans 
some  of  their  own  medicine  in  that  line, 
but  that  will  never  come  to  pass.  First, 
the  Germans  will  make  peace  when  they 
see  we  are  about  to  enter  Germany,  and, 
secondly,  if  they  did  not,  and  we  enter  her 
country,  there  is  nobody  fighting  for  the 
Allies  who  is  low-down  enough  to  do  the 
rot  which  the  Germans  have  done  to  the 
homes  of  the  innocent  non-combatants. 


Lieut.  Howard  F.  Ross,  of  Troy,  Ohio, 
writes  from  a  hospital  of  a  German  bom- 
bardment, an  American  counter-attack, 
and  a  man-to-man  combat  with  two  Ger- 
mans, one  of  whom  shot  him  and  was  killed 
in  turn  by  a  Yankee  sergeant.  We  quote 
from  the  Troy  Daily  News: 

In  my  present  condition  I  feel  like  I  was 
on  a  crowded  street-car,  and  holding  on  for 
"dear  life"  to  my  strap.  My  left  arm. 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  sleeve  with  four  pieces  of  tape 
fastened  to  a  hook,  this  is  fastened  by 
means  of  a  series  of  pulleys  and  ropes  over 
the  top  of  my  bed  to  a  bag  of  shot.  My 
elbow  is  taped  to  another  cord  and  this  cord 
passes  over  the  top  of  a  small  upright  and 
is  also  fastened  to  another  bag  of  shot. 
My  forearm  is  taped  from  elbow  to  wrist, 
and  then  a  handle  has  been  made  for  my 
hand.  All  of  this  is  fastened  to  another 
cord  which  runs  through  a  group  of  pulleys 
to  a  shot-bag.  This  conglomeration  of 
cords,  pulleys,  and  shot-bags  answers  for 
splints.  It  is  a  new  system  and  from  all 
indications  it  is  very  practical. 

I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  know  how  I 
happened  to  be  wounded, circumstances,  etc. 

We  had  been  in  our  sector  for  about  ten 
days  and  everything  had  been  very  quiet. 
On  Sunday,  July  14,  I  said  to  one  of  the 
officers  that  1  believed  we  would  see  action 
in  a  very  short  time  because  the  Boche  had 
been  so  still.  About  12  o'clock,  the  same 
date,  I  was  arranging  the  details  for  sending 
warm  food  to  the  front-line  platoons,  as  it 
had  to  go  out  before  daylight.  Upon  my 
return  to  the  post  of  command  in  our  dug- 
out. I  told  my  captain  that  1  was  going  out 
to  look  at  a  new  position  on  the  front  line. 
My  first  sergeant  spoke  up  and  said  he 
wanted  to  go  with  me.  Just  as  we  stept  out 
a  big  shell  whizzed  by  and  burst  on  the 
other  side.  That  was  a  warning  to  hunt 
cover.  We  returned  to  the  dugout,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  "  Hell  itself  bad  broken  loos, 

Shrapnel,  high-explosive  and  gas-shells 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
This  lasted  for  four  hours.  We  put  on  our 
gas-masks  and  waited.  Twice  1  sent  run- 
ners out  to  get  in  touch  with  the  front  line, 
twice  I  started  out  myself  and  all  attempts 
failed.  We  were  driven  back  b\  the  terrific 
barrage. 

About    I  o'clock  the  barrage  passed  over 
or  lifted   and    1    rushed   down   to   the  front 
The    I  Inn-    were  . -01111111;   Over  h\    the  hun- 
dreds and   we  were  read}    for  them.      Our 
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resistance  was  so  strong  that  they  could 
no!  penetrate  my  company's  sector.  We 
killed  them  by  the  dozen  and  captured 
several  prisoners,  including  one  Prussian 
lieutenant  who  thought  we  were  English. 
He  was  surprized  when  lie  learned  thai  we 
were  Americans.  He  said:  "Americans 
\ ery  brave,  fight  hard!" 

About  10  a.m.  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
hat  tie  and  by  11  a  stray  shot  now  and 
then.  1  decided  1  would  check  up  on  the 
Company.  My  captain  was  gassed,  one  lieu- 
tenant- killed,  and  two  severely  wounded. 
Out  of  twelve  sergeants  1  had  four  left  for 
duty.  My  corporals  and  privates  cor- 
responded in  same  proportion. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  received  orders  to 
take  np  a  new  position  at  once.  We  moved 
out  and  had  almost  reached  our  new  posi- 
tion unobserved — at  least  I  thought  so, 
until  I  heard  a  big  shell  coming.  Every- 
body hit  the  dirt,  and  fortunately  only  one 
man  was  wounded.  1  managed  to  get  the 
men  behind  a  hedge  and  then  moved  them 
into  a  deep  ravine.  The  Huns  kept  pound- 
ing away  at  the  hedge  all  afternoon,  but  we 
were  safe,  and  of  course,  we  were  amused  to 
some  extent,  that  is,  if  you  care  to  call  it 
that  when  H.  E.'s  are  bursting  in  a  radius  of 
thirty-five  to  fifty  yards. 

About  7  o'clock  a  runner  came  up  and 
said  for  me  to  report  to  the  major.  I  re- 
ported, and  received  orders  to  take  my 
company  to  a  certain  position  and  prepare 
for  a  counter-attack  against  the  linns.  A 
guide  was  furnished  me  and  I  soon  had  my 
men  in  the  new  position.  Near  this  posi- 
tion I  found  a  wounded  German,  and,  put- 
ting my  pistol  against  his  head  I  attempted 
to  make  him  tell  me  where  his  comrades 
were,  and  their  position,  but  the  poor  devil 
was  suffering  so  much  from  his  wound  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  except  to  cry  for 
mercy. 

I  took  a  sergeant  and  crept  forward 
through  the  heavy  undergrowth  to  recon- 
noiter  my  field  of  fire.  I  knew  there  were 
(iermans  in  front  of  me  because  1  could 
hear  them  talking.  It  was  very  light,  for  it 
was  nearly  8  o'clock,  and  it  is  never  dark 
until  10.  I  think  we  advanced  about  thirty 
yards  in  front  of  our  line  and  halted  in  a 
semiopen  spot.  I  was  almost  erect  when 
I  noticed  two  Germans,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  yards  away,  coming  at  me.  In 
my  excitement,  instead  of  dropping  to  the 
earth,  I  stood  up  straight  and  shot  one 
with  my  "45."  He  dropt  in  his  tracks. 
The  other  Hun  shot  at  me  twice,  one  bullet 
grazing  my  body  between  the  left  arm  and 
just  below  the  shoulder,  the  other  hitting 
me  squarely  below  the  shoulder  in  the  bicep 
muscle  of  mjr  left  arm,  breaking  the  bone. 
The  force  of  the  impact  turned  me  around, 
and  I  fell  to  the  ground.  My  sergeant 
killed  the  other  Boche  and  I  managed  to 
creep  back  to  my  men.  There  I  gave 
orders  to  the  two  remaining  lieutenants, 
and  then  started  on  my  painful  journey  to 
the  first-aid  station. 

I  will  continue  my  story  in  my  next 
letter.  However,  I  will  say  there  is  no  hell 
equal  to  a  battle-field,  where  you  hear  the 
whine  of  a  shell,  the  shriek  of  the  wounded, 
their  prayers,  their  curses,  the  burst  of 
shrapnel,  the  whistling  of  bullets;  where 
you  see  the  grotesque  shapes  or  positions 
the  dead  are  in,  bodies  with  different  mem- 
bers missing — a  hand  here,  a  leg  there- 
then  you  have  the  thoughts  of  a  fatalist. 

I  might  add,  up  to  the  time  that  I  was 
wounded  I  had  killed  four  Huns,  but  that 
is  not  half  enough  to  compensate  me  for 
the  suffering  I  have  undergone.  At  present 
my  arm  is  slowly  improving,  and  from  all 
indications  it  will  be  all  right  in  two 
months. 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO   WILL  DECIDE   THE 
MAKING   OF   THE  NEW  EUROPE 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 


RADZIWILL 

The  Royal 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 


By   PRINCESS     CATHERINE 

Author  of  ''Memories  of  Fortv    Years," 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  i&  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  that  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravures.         Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES    OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 
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Constant  Performance 
Everywhere 

What  scientific  investigation  and  engineering  skill 
have  dictated  in  Remy  equipment,  practical 
experience  has  borne  out  to  the  fullest  degree. 

Remy  has  the  advantage  of  nineteen  years  steady 
progressive  growth,  side  by  side  with  the  auto- 
mobile itself,  and  last  year  manufactured  over 
two  hundred  thousand  Remy  products,  to  say 
nothing  of  more  than  a  million  that  went  into 
service  before. 

Yet  even  with  a  successful  record  like  this,  Remy 
engineers  are  still  at  work  seeking  to  raise  still 
higher  the  standard  of  "Products  of  Constant 
Performance"  in  order  to  anticipate  future 
requirements. 

It  is  this  record  and  this  constant  progress  that 
inspire  confidence  when  the  salesman  answers 
your  Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  question  by 
saying  "Remy." 
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REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Motor  Equipment  Division 
Detroit,  Michigan 

General  Offices  and  Factories : 
Anderson,  Indian. i 

Laboratories  : 
Detroit.  Michigan 

Tractor  Equipment  Division,  c  hicago,  HI. 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION   SYSTEMS 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Cheering  Them  Up. — Freckles  arc  the 
farmerettes'  service  nI;u-s.  Huston  Trains 
script. 


Not  So  Loud.—"  Sl(>('i>  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  luxuries." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  that  or 
they'll  tax  it." — Baltimore  American. 


As  London  Sees  It. — The  American 
Rainbow  Regiment  is  at  the  front — 
an  augury,  of  course,  thai  the  present 
reign  will  soon  be  over  in  Germany. — 
London  Opinion'. 


Peace  Danger. — "  I  don't  know  about 
these  war-inventions  when   peace  comes." 

"  What  about  them?" 

"  These,  aviator  fans  may  go  about  in 
baseball  times  bombing  the  umpires." 
— Baltimore  A merica  n . 


One  Against  Arbitration. — "  Reasonin' 
wif  a  man  can't  always  be  depended  on  to 
prevent  a  fight,"  said  Uncle  Eben.  "  Gittin' 
de  worst  of  an  argument  is  mighty  liable 
to  make  a  weak-minded  person  so  mad  dat 
he  pulls  a  razor." — Washington  Star. 


Fair  Warning. — Old  Gent — "  Do  you 
think  the  Germans  could  really  bombard 
London  with  a  big  gun?" 

Tommy — "  You  never  know,  guv'nor. 
If  you've  got  any  sense  you'll  leave  off 
wearing  your  best  hat." — London  Opinion. 


The  Difference. — ■"  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  many  women  should  be  working." 

"  Women  have  always  worked."  re- 
plied Miss  Cayenne.  "  The  principal 
difference  just  now  is  that  they  are  working 
away  from  home  and  getting  paid  for  it." 
— Washington  Star. 

The  Quip  Sprightly. — "  You  there  in 
overalls,"  shouted  the  cross-examining 
lawyer,  "  how  much  are  you  paid  for 
telling  untruths?" 

"  Less  than  you  are,"  retorted  the  wit- 
ness, "  or  you'd  be  in  overalls  too." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Sweet  Alice's  New  Job 

Oh,  don't  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  old 
sport, 
Sweet  Alice,  so  languid  and  pale, 
Who    shuddered    aghast    at    the   mention 
of  work, 
And  fainted  at  sight  of  a  snail? 
On  a  fertile  farm  in  the  valley,  old  sport, 
Far  removed  from  the  big  city's  thrall, 
There    are    all    sorts    of    lassies    at    back- 
breaking  tasks, 
And  sweet  Alice  works  hardest  of  all ! 

— Syracuse  Herald. 


Misrepresenting  a  Bee. — English  officers 
and  men  still  experience  difficulties  with, 
the  language  at  the  front.  Recently  an 
officer,  seeing  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  near 
his  billot,  rushed  to  adjacent  cottages  to 
inform  the  residents.  But  explain  ver- 
bally he  could  not.  So,  taking  paper  and 
pencil,  he  drew  a  rough  sketch  of  a  hive, 
then  waggled  his  fingers  in  what  he  thought 
the  correct  wing-like  way.  It  was  a 
failure,  so  he  sketched  a  number  of  bees, 
and  buzzed  a  beesome  buzz.  Thereupon 
the  cottagers,  together  with  one  consent, 
bolted  to  their  dugouts,  believing  that  he 
meant  hostile  aircraft  overhead. — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Stock  Trouble.      "  I  saw  a  big  policeman 
lake  a  tumble  on  a    piece  of   ba  OB  iia-peel." 

"  I   see.     A   fall  in  copper  security." 
Baltimore  A  >»<  rican. 


His  Master's  Voice.     Captain  (sharply) 

— "  Button  up  that  coat ." 

Married    Recruit    (absently) — "Yes, 
my  dear." — TU-Bils. 


A  Right  to  the  Name.—  '  You  call  that 
patch  a  war-garden?" 

"Hasn't  it  the  appearance?  Since  the 
drought  hit  it,  it  looks  like  a  section  of  No 
Man's  Land." — Washington  Star. 


First  Essential. — "  How  would  you  like 
to  sign  up  with  me  for  a  life  game'.'"  was  tlu; 
way  a  baseball  fan  proposed. 

"  I'm  agreeable,"  replied  1  ho  girl, 
"  where's  your  diamond?"-  Indianapolis 
Star. 


The       Airplane       Chicken. — Aviatob 
"  Here,  take  this  chicken  away — " 

Waiter — "  What's  the  matter  with  it, 
sir?" 

Aviator — "  It's     all     wings     and     ma- 
chinery."— London  Opinion. 


Remodeled  Name. — "  Why  do  you 
keep  referring  to  von  Ananias?  There 
is  no  such  person  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

"  I  put  the  '  von  '  in  myself.  The  name 
of  the  original  mendacity  expert  should  be 
Germanized  as  much  as  possible." — Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 


Might  Be  Worse. — "  Don't  you  some- 
times get  tired  of  explaining  to  your 
constituents  what  you  have  been  doing  in 
Congress?" 

"  No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum, 
"  I'm  thankful  if  they  give  me  a  chance  to 
explain  instead  of  jumping  at  their  own 
conclusion." — Washington    (D.C)    Star. 


Not  His  Function. — "  I  want  to  know," 
said  the  grim-faced  woman,  "  how  much 
money  my  husband  drew  out  of  the  bank 
last  week." 

"  I  can  not  give  you  that  information, 
madam,"  answered  the  man  in  the  cage. 

"  You're  the  paying  teller,  aren't  you?" 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  not  the  telling  payer." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


At  the  Peace  Conference. — "  Judge," 
said  the  man  at  the  bar,  "  there's  no  use 
of  you  trying  to  square  this  thing  up.  My 
wife  and  I  fight  just  so  often  and  just  so 
long,  and  we  can't  help  it.  So  there  you 
are." 

"'  And  about  how  long  do  you  keep  it 
up?"  asked  the  judge. 

"  About  two  weeks,  judge." 

"  All  right.  I'll  give  you  fifteen  days 
in  jail;  in  other  words,  you  are  interned 
for  the  duration  of  the  war." — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


The  Missouri  Mule  Abroad. — A  long 
and  patient  but  vain  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  khaki-clad  driver  to  induce  a  mule, 
drawing  what  appeared  to  be  a  load  of 
laundry,  through  the  gateway  of  a  local 
hospital  afforded  considerable  amuse- 
ment to  the  bovs  in  blue  who  were  watch- 
ing  the  proceedings.  The  mule  would  do 
anything  but  pass  through  the  gateway. 

"  Want  any  'el]),  chum?"  shouted  one  of 
the  boys  in  blue  to  the  driver,  as  he  rested 
a  moment. 

"  No,"  replied  the  driver,  "  but  I'd  like 
to  know  how  Xoah  got  two  of  these 
blighters  into  the  Ark  !"— Tit-Bits. 


lender  gums —a  warning 


FOR 
THE  GUMS 

BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  JT 

FORMULA  Of5 
NEW   VORK    CITf 

SPECIALIST  IN 

DISEASES  OF  THE  -WITH 

PREPARED  FOR  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OFTH£ 

DFNTtl    PROFESSION 


Ibrhans 

FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


COASTdefense 
protecisthelife 
of  a  nation, 
gum  defense  the  life 
of  a  tooth.    On  the 
gum  line  danger 
lies.      If  it   shrinks 
through  Pyorrhea 
(Kiggs'    Disease) 
decay    strikes    into 
the  heart  of  the 
tooth. 

Beware  of  gum 
tenderness  that  warns 
of    Pyorrhea.      Four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty  have  Pyorrhea — ■ 
many  under  fortyalso. 
Loosening  teeth  indi- 
cate Pyorrhea.  Bleed- 
ing gums.  too.     Re- 
member —  these    in- 
flamed, bleedinggums 
act  as  so  many  door- 
ways for   disease 
germs   to   enter   the 
system— infecting  the 
joints  or  tonsils — or 
causing  other  ail- 
ments. 

Forhan's  positively 
prevents  Pyorrhea, 
if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently. 
As  it  hardens  the 
gums  the  teeth  be- 
come firmer. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  Forhan's.  It 
cleans  the  teeth 
scientifically— keeps 
them  white  and 
free  from  tartar. 

If  gum  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

30c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

I    FORHANCO. 
\196  6tkAvc..N.y. 


J) 


Send  for 

Trial  Tube 

Free 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
ten  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy.  no  agenc]  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Eoston,   Ma»». 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 

themselves.  t^l'l  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds-  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvet? 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 


Just  drop  blade  in.  turn  handle. 
Nothing  to  Ket  out  of  order.  _  Ma- 
chine Rives  "heel  and  toe  action," 

just    tike    a    barber    strops    a 

razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 

for    booklet.      State    make    of 

■ 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  263,  Dayton,  O. 


I E  DAG  E'S 

1-       GLUE  r.K 


WILL.   MEND    IT 


is  made  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO.  CLOUCESTER.MASS. 

who  also  make  and  guarantee 


CIGNET 

%_-„#    THE     PERMANENT  ■ 

•      INK 
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When  Belgium  Stemmed  the  Tide 


Four  years  ago  the  Belgian 
Army,  war-worn  and  weak  in 
numbers,  confronted  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Yser.  From  Liege 
to  the  last  narrow  strip  of  their 
country  they  had  resisted  the 
invaders  inch  by  inch,  glorious 
even  in  retreat. 

At  the  Yser  the  Belgians 
performed  a  signal  service  to 
the  Allied  cause  by  holding  the 
Germans  while  the  gaps  were 
being  closed  in  the  Franco- 
British  lines  to  the  rear. 

Four  years  have  passed,  and 
the    same    nations    are    still  at 


death  grips  along  the  Western 
front.  America,  too,  is  there, 
and  has  this  opportunity  be- 
cause the  Belgians  kept  the 
enemy  from  crossing  the  Yser 
long  ago. 

The  same  unfaltering  cour- 
age, the  same  inspiration  for 
sacrifice  in  our  army  abroad 
and  in  our  citizens  at  home 
will  give  us  victory. 

The  complete  mobilization  of 
the  whole  people  is  necessary 
and  the  telephone  service  has 
an  increasingly  important  part 
in  speeding  the  national  effort. 


More  than  12,000  members  of  the  Bell  System  are  in  military 
service.  Those  that  remain  at  home  must  fill  the  gaps  and  do  their 
utmost,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  public,  to  help  win  the  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


W.S.S. 

■WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT 


FOK  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Clias.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &   Wagnall-;   Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


CITY    ™E   ALTERNATE   SEX 

^^  J'   tL      Or    Female    Intellect    in     Man  and 
^■J  fci»»    the  Masculine  Intellect  in  Woman 

By  Hon    Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  K   R  S.  I,      12mo.  cloth.  $1.00 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 


Give  Your  Boys  and  Girls  ^JrffiAS  *S 

could  they  but  know  the  dangers  which  confront  them. 

Before  they  obtain  wrong  and  incomplete  impressions  from  sources  outside  the  home, 
give  t  hem  the  proper  viewpoint  by  placing  in  their  hands 

The   Mysteries  of  Life  Series 

Four  widely  commended  volumes  by  ISABKLLE  THOMPSON  SMART,  M.D. 


They  tell  with  proper  delicacy  ami  restraint,  yet 
simply  and  plainly,  the  story   ol  the  mystery  of  life; 

and  impart  with  powerful  subtlety  an  abhorrence  of 
all  that  tends  toward  even  the  slightest  lowering  of 

the  highest  sex  ideals. 

Warmly  recommended  by  JikIkc  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
,.i  Denver;  Edward  Bole,  ol  t  in-  Ladiet'  Home 
Journal;    Rev.    C.    11.     Parkhurat,     New    York;     Rev. 


Francis E.  Clark.    Pres.   United  Society   for  Christian 
Endeavor;  Charlet  W.  Eliot,  ex  President  of  Harvard; 

and  many  other  eminent  authorities. 

Four  Volumes:  NVIi.u  a  Father  Should  Tell  His  Little 
What  .1  Fathei  Should  Tell  His  Son;  What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl;  What  a  Mother 
Should  Tell   Her  Daughter. 

Place  them  In  the  hands  of  your  children  and  they 
will  reap  a  lasting  benefit 


Small  1 2  mo.     Cloth.     Price  75c.  per  volume.     All  Four  for  $3.00. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,     Publishers,  NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 

THE    ALLIED    OFFENSIVE 

September  4. — German  forces  retreat  on  a 
front  of  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
Vesle,  followed  by  French  and  American 
troops,  who  report  a  maximum  pene- 
tration of  three  miles. 

Xorth  of  Peronne  British  troops  make 
progress  on  a  front  of  fifteen  miles,  forc- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Canal  du  Nord," 
and  reach  the  outskirts  of  Havrineourt 
Wood. 

Berlin  reports  the  Allies  advancing  be- 
tween the  Scarpe  and  the  Somme  to  the 
new  German  lines. 

September  5. — French  armies  win  thirty 
towns  in  an  advance  along  the  Ailette 
front.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Americans  ground  is  gained  to  the  east 
of  Coucy-le-Chateau. 

British  forces  continue  to  drive  forward 
from  their  breach  in  the  Drocourt  line. 

German  attacks  are  repulsed  on  the  Lys 
front  and  the  British  line  advanced 
southeast  of  Nieppe  and  northeast  of 
Wulverghem.  East  of  Givenchy  por- 
tions of  the  old  German  positions,  held 
prior  to  the  advance  of  March  21,  are 
occupied. 

The  German  report  states  that  strong 
enemy  attacks  were  repulsed  in  the 
region  of  the  Ailette  River.  Elsewhere 
German  troops  withdrew  to  prepared 
lines. 

September  6. — On  a  ninety-mile  front 
French  forces  push  forward  six  miles, 
and  British  seven,  with  further  gains 
reported  by  Americans  on  the  Aisne. 
Ham  and  Chauny,  on  the  road  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Hindenburg  line  at 
La  Fere,  are  among  the  strong  points 
captured  by  the  French.  JHaig's  cap- 
tures include  Monchy-Lagache,  Vraig- 
nes,  Pincourt,  Longavesnes,  and  Liera- 
mont. 
On  the  Flanders  front  British  forces  ad- 
vance east  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and 
northwest  of  Armentieres. 

The  heights  dominating  the  Aisne  River 
are  reported  captured  and  held  by 
French  and  American  forces. 

September  7. — The  Allied  advance  con- 
tinues toward  La  Fere  and  St.  Quentin. 
South  of  Havrineourt  British  troops; 
hold  the  line  of  Beauvois-Roisel  and 
Havrineourt  Wood.  Large  stocks  of 
coal  and  road  metal  are  among  the 
booty. 

The  French  occupy  Pithon,  Sommette- 
Eaucourt,  Dury,  Ollezy.  Gugny,  Terg- 
nier,  Aiders,  Bassoles-Aulers,  Fort 
Conde,   and   Conde-sur-Aisne. 

Berlin  reports  capturing  100  prisoners 
in  a  local  thrust  in  Flanders.  Local 
engagements  are  reported  between  the 
Ailette  and  the  Aisne. 

September  8. — British  troops  on  the  south 
of   their   battle-line   enter   the   defense 
system  which  they  held  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  German  offensive  last  , 
March.     Villeveque    and    Ste.    Emilie, 
six   miles  west    01   St.    Qucntin   and   Le 
Catelet,  respectively,  are  captured  and 
passed. 
North  of    the  Somme   French  fonts  cap- 
ture  the   village  of   Hamel,   and   tl 
others  to  the  west  of  it.     The  village  of 
Avesne  captured  yesterday  was  retaken 
by    the   Germans,    bul    again   changed 
hands  and  remains  French. 
Pressing    northward     in    the    vieinit\     oi 
Viel-Aroy,  Villers-en-Prayeres,  and  Re- 
\  illon,   Americans  establish  themseh 
along  the  canal  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Aisne. 

September  9.  Employing  fresh  divisions 
and  new  guns,  Germans  hold  the  Allies 

to  -small  gains  on   the  whole  front. 
New-Zealanders  earn   German    positions 
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Here  —  at  home  —  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Dayton — 
in  the  Heart  of  the  Nation — we  load  the  Motor  Trucks.  We  load 
them  from  our  Storehouses,  our  Factories,  our  Granaries.  \\  e  load 
them  with  weapons  Militant  Democracy, — with  the  sinews  of  a 
Righteous  War, — with  the  needs  of  our  Invincible  Sons.  Cargoes 
worth  a  Billion  Dollars  and  a  Billion  Heart  Bents  they — the  Motor 
Trucks  —  carry  overland,  eastward  to  the  Coast,  and  then,  scorning  the 
contemptible  submarine,  Over-Seas. 

It  was  our  Great  Need  that  has  made  the  Motor  Trucks  the  Great  Weapon 
of  the  War.  That  in  the  Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axle  we  have  contributed 
our  best,  our  best  thought,  our  nine  years  of  engineering  and  manufacturing 
experience,  to  make  the  Motor  Truck  as  certain,  as  swift,  as  economical,  as 
efficient — the  Great  \\  eapon  of  the  War — as  it  is,  we  are  gratified  and  eager 
to  do  yet  more — to  Win. 


Russel  Motor  Axle  Company 
Detroit 


Internal   Gear   Drive   Axles 
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IVritten  in  an  easy,  interest- 
Printed  in  colors  on  •heavy, 
coaled  stock,  u)ith  profuse   illustrations. 


Michelin's  "Tire  Users'  Handbook"  is  the  last  word  on 
the  care  of  tires.  It  is  published  by  the  oldest,  most 
experienced  tire  makers  in  the  world — the  house  that  in- 
vented not  only  the  pneumatic  automobile  tire  itself,  but 
also  the  demountable  rim,  the  valve  spreader,  dual  tire 
equipment  and  many  other  tire  improvements. 


The  "Tire  Users'  Handbook"  is  based  on  tests  made 
under  all  climatic  conditions  and  on  experience  gathered 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe  by  Michelin's  unparalleled 
organization,  which  includes  factories  in  the  United 
States,  France,  England  and  Italy,  with  branches  in  every 
country  in  the  world  where  cars  are  used. 


The  knowledge   which   has   made  possible  Michelin's   remarkable  record  also  makes  possible   this  remarkable  book- 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,   Milltown,  N.  J.:      Without   obligation  on  my  part,  send  me  copy  of  Michelin's  "Tire   Users'  Handbook '. 
Name  Address 
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on  the  high  ground  near  Havrinr,oiirt 
Wood  and  hold  againsl  heavy  counter- 
attacks. 

French  forces  cross  the  Crozat  Canal  in 
front  nf  Lie/.  Two  strong  German 
count er-a I  lacks  are  repulsed  in  the 
region  of  Laffaux. 

Berlin  reports  the  failure  of  British  and 

French  at  lacks. 

September  10. —The  French  report  further 
progress  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Oise,  despite  strong  enemy  resistance. 
By  the  capture  of  Roupj  they  are  now 
four  and  a  half  miles  from  St.  Quentir 
on  the  southwest,  and  tlicv  ha\e  passed 
beyond  Hinaoourt  seven  miles  south 
of  the  city.  The  maximum  advance  at 
Roupy  is  three  and  a  half  miles. 

The  British  report  mentions  local  fight- 
ing interfered  with  by  rain.  Slight 
progress  northeast  of  Neuve  Chapelle 
and  south  of  Havrincourt  is  recorded. 

Belgian  troops,  attacking  on  both  sides 
of  the  Steenstraete-Dixmude  Road,  on 
a  front  of  about  2,000  meters,  pene- 
trate the  first  German  line  to  a  depth 
of  one  kilometer  and  maintain  their 
hold.  To  the  southwest  of  St.  Julian 
Belgian  detachments  penetrate  by  a 
surprize  attack  into  the  first  positions 
of  the  enemy  on  a  front  of  3,500  meters 
to  an  average  depth  of  500  meters  and 
consolidate  their  gains. 

Berlin  reports  the  repiilse  of  local  at- 
tacks near  Epehy  and  between  the 
Aisne  and  Vesle  rivers. 

EVENTS    IN    RUSSIA 

September  4. — The  British  Government 
forwards  to  Foreign  Minister  Tchi- 
tcherin  a  note  demanding  immediate 
reparation  and  punishment  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  of  Captain  Cromie 
in  the  British  Embassy  in  Petrograd. 

The  condition  of  Nikolai  Lenine,  the 
Bolshevik  Premier,  against  whose  life 
an  attempt  was  made  on  August  30, 
has  become  highly  critical,  states  a  dis- 
patch from  Moscow  to  the  Central 
News  Agency.  Surgeons  have  re- 
moved a  bullet  from  Lenine's  body. 

The  assassin  of  Moses  Uritsky,  the 
People's  Commissary  for  Home  Af- 
fairs, who  was  shot  at  Petrograd  on 
August  31,  is  reported  under  arrest  by 
the  Red  Guards. 

Major-General  William  S.  Graves,  states 
a  Washington  report,  has  arrived  at 
Vladivostok  with  1,188  more  men  to 
assume  command  of  the  American 
forces  in  Siberia. 

September  5. — Chita,  the  capital  and 
largest  city  of  the  Siberian  province  of 
Transbaikalia,  according  to  an  official 
announcement  from  Washington,  has 
been  captured  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops. 
Reporting  the  military  operation  of  the 
Entente  Allied  forces  in  Siberia,  an 
official  statement  issued  by  the  Japanese 
War  Office  in  Tokyo,  says:  "The 
right  column  of  our  troops,  pur- 
suing the  enemy  beyond  the  Uyerara 
River,  halted,  on  August  26,  ten  miles 
east  of  Simikoff.  Our  left  occupied 
the  eminence  north  of  Simikoff,  and 
our  center,  reaching  Simikoff,  stopt 
there.  Our  cavalry  and  a  detachment 
of  General  Kalminoff's  forces  are  ad- 
vancing north  through  the  Ussuri 
River  valley." 

September  6. — A  British  official  communi- 
cation states  that  after  further  severe 
hand-to-hand  fighting  with  enemy 
forces  led  by  Germans,  the  Allied 
troops  have  occupied  Odozerskaia, 
south  of  Archangel.  Prisoners  to  the 
number  of  150  were  captured. 

A  Moscow  dispatch  to  the  Rheinisch- 
Weslfdlische  Zeitung  at  Essen  reports 
that  insurgent  peasants  have  captured 
Nizhni  Novgorod,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga  River,  260  miles 
northeast  of  Moscow. 


The  condition  of  Nikolai  Lenine,  the 
Bolshevik  Premier,  against  whose  life 
an  attempt  was  made  August  30,  has 
changed  for  the  worse,  according  1o  a 
Russian  wireless  dispatch  from  Moscow. 

September  7. — A  delayed  dispatch  from 
Vladivostok  announces   thai   Japanese 

Cavalry  have  occupied  Inniman  at  the 
junction  of  the  Inniman  and  Ussuri 
Rivers. 

On  the  Manchurian  fronl  General  Seme- 
nol'f's  Cossacks  have  reached  the 
fortification  of  Borzia  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  180  miles  southeast  of 
Chita,  the  capital  of  Transbaikalia. 
Japanese  cavalry  on  the  right  wing 
look  Chingyang  with  one  hundred 
prisoners  and  a  baggage  train.  The 
Bolsheviki  are  reported  in  retreat 
toward  the  Onon  River,  eighty  miles 
northeast  of  Borzia. 

Tokyo  reports  that  Japanese  cavalry  on 
August  28  occupied  Krasnoyarsk, 
on  (he  Ussuri  River  front  in  Siberia, 
sixty  miles  northeast  of  Lake  Khanka. 

A  Shanghai  dispatch  reports  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  town  of  Khabarovsk, 
Siberia,  the  seat  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  Amur  and  capital  of  the 
province. 

The.  Cologne  Gazette  puts  the  number  of 
Entente  troops  in  north  Russia — 
British,  American,  French,  and  Ser- 
vians— at  20,000,  assisted  by  from 
6,000  to  7,000  Russian  and  Finnish 
volunteers.  The  same  paper  says  that 
the  number  of  British  troops  landed  at 
Baku  was  2,800. 

Pro-Entente  forces  are  now  in  control  of 
the  Siberian  and  Manchurian  railways 
all  the  way  from  Vladivostok  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  Samara,  on  the  Volga 
River,  in  European  Russia. 

Paris  reports  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Finland,  under  which  the 
entire  man-power  of  Finland  is  put  at 
Germany's  disposal.  Finnish  troops 
to  the  number  of  35,000  are  affected. 

Moscow  dispatches  received  in  Amster- 
dam state  that  Social  Revolutionists 
and  ecclesiastics  are  being  arrested  and 
executed  in  large  numbers  throughout 
Russia. 

September  8. — The  Berlin  Tageszeitung's 
Moscow  correspondent  says  that  neu- 
tral diplomats  have  jointly  protested 
to  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  the  Bolshevik 
Foreign  Minister,  against  the  whole- 
sale executions  of  civilians  and  officers. 
They  informed  Tchitcherin  that  their 
Governments  would  expel  all  Russian 
Bolsheviki  if  the  Soviet  Government 
did  not  abandon  its  attitude  of  terror- 
ism toward  its  political  opponents. 

The  official  report  of  the  Japanese  War 
Office,  dated  September  2,  states  that 
Bolshevik  forces  are  in  retreat  south- 
west of  Abagid,  which  is  five  miles 
southeast  of  Manchuria  City. 

The  Japanese  military  staff,  say  advices 
from  Vladivostok,  is  informed  that  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  hold  the  railway  from 
Olovyanna  to  Penza,  a  distance  of 
nearly  2,000  miles. 

American  refugees  from  Moscow,  reach- 
ing Stockholm,  report  food  conditions 
in  the  Russian  cities  so  bad  as  to  result 
in  many  cases  of  starvation. 

September  9. — Washington  receives  re- 
ports of  the  capture  of  Samara  on  the 
Volga  River  from  the  Czecho-Slovak 
forces  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Orenburg, 
Simbirsk,  and  Kazan,  other  important 
towns  recently  occupied  by  Czecho- 
slovak and  other  anti-Bolshevik  forces, 
are  in  serious  danger  of  recapture. 
The  Bolsheviki  are  gaining  strength  on 
the  Samara  front,  it  is  said,  through  the 
addition  of  artillery  manned  under  the 
direction  of  Germans.  The  Bolshe- 
vik troops  on  this  front  are  composed 
chiefly  of  Lettish  soldiers  and  former 
Austro-German  prisoners  of  war. 

An  official  announcement  made  at  Petro- 
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TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTEKS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Avimer  Maude.  i2tno, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companv, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Cuticura  Soap 

^—  and  Ointment  for^— 

Skin  Troubles 

All 'druggists  :  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50.  Talcum  25. 
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Running  Water 
in  the  Country 

Too  can  make  your  home  absolutely  modern  and 
up-to-date  by  installing  a 

KEWANEfc 

M  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Gives  running  water  under  strong  pressure  for 
every  use.  Low  in  cost,  economical  and  efficient 
in  operation.  Thousands  of  satisfied  osers  prove 
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W.L.DOUGLAS  "PEATING 

OUT"   SOLE  LEATHER. 

A    LABORIOUS    PROCESS 
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LEATHER      TO    LENGTHEN 

ITS    WEAR. 
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WHILE  ENGAGED  IN  THIS 

LABOR  W.  L.  DOUGLAS 
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HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

$350  $4.00  $4.50^^.00$  goo  $700  ^  $Q00 


BOYS 
SHOES 
Best  in 
the  World 
$3.00 
$3.50 


Vou'Il  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales- 
man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perience'd  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 


CAUTION— Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARF.  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  Pou?las  by  mail.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
iow  to  order  shoes  through  the  mail,  postage  free. 
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President  W.  1.   DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161    SPARK    STREET, 

BROCKTON    -    -    MASS. 


In  the  Sunlight  of  Health 


A  won-lcrf  ully  optimistic  book  by  Chrrles  Prodie  Patter- 
son, for  all  who  are  sick,  suffering,  or  despondent.  It  is 
filled  with  cheerful  common  tense  and  contagious  optim- 
ism and  proves  conclusively  that  health  and  happiness 
come  only  through  rightly  directed  thought  and  effort,  and 
that  help  an  1  healine  are  ours  for  the  asking  if  we  seek 
them  aright.  A  book  that  will  make  the  world  a  better 
place  for  all  who  read  it. 

i2mo,  cloth,  450  pp.,  $i.2o:  by  mail,  $i.jo 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Little  Training  Course  Complete  for  75c 


Bj  Siierwin  Cody. 
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NALISM 


An  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  course 
full  of  nseful  hints  for  all  who  would  put 
MORE  power  and  punch  into  stories,  adver- 
tisements, letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales 
talks,  <tc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story 
writing,  creative  composition,  material  for 
story,  central  idea,  plot  construction,  soul  of 
the  story,  character  study,  setting,  how  to 
observe  men.  the  motive  and  many  other 
phases  of  story  writing  and  practical  com- 
position. Cloth-bound,  120  pp.. 75c  postpaid. 
Cody  Hcpt.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


In  Cloth 

40c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 

extra 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare — Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  75c  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  40c  per  volume. 
Postage  8c  extra. 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
le.it  her  $30.00;  in 
cloth  $1(1.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

A  t  all  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company 

154-880  Kourlh  lve.,M*nTork 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows 

II  Thai  End!  W.-ll     l"i 
latra  Km: 

Li*  Ii 

Life  ol  Shakeapi 
Lnve'a  La'ior'i  1 

rtl, 

ftloai  'Nitre 

M'  rcli.itit      I    \  ■ 

M      n    \\    ■  ■  n  ol   \\  nuts-. r 


1  rron 

Hnmlet 

II    1, iv  IV.   I 

IV.  Purl  II 
V 

11  nrj   vi    1...1  1 

Henrj  vi     I 
VIII 

■■flB^HBHSBJBSj 


Pooilll 

Rlrhnrd  II 
Richard  III 

Hid  Juliet 
S.mueta 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Timon  of  Athens 

Titue  Aii'liuniciiB 


Mirismminr  Nl?ht'tf  Drram  Trol  *sida 

Kurhadoal i  N'uthliig     Twelfth  Nljhl 

(Mil-Mi.  Two  Grnllrmen  of  Verona 

Peridot  Winti'i's  Tale 


In  Leather 

75c 

per  vol. 

Poetace  8c 

extra 


grad  and  received  by  the  Amsterdam 
Telegraph  says  that  up  to  the  present 
512  counter-revolutionaries,  including 
ten  members  of  the  Right  Social 
Revolutionary  party,  have  been  shot 
as  a  reprisal  for  the  murder  of  Moses 
Uritzky,  chairman  of  the  Petrograd 
Commission  for  the  Suppression  of  a 
Counter-Revolu  tion. 

In  Smolensk,  thirty-four  landowners  and 
a  former  Moscow  archimandrite  have 
been  shot  in  reprisal  for  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Premier  Lenine.  Stockholm 
reports  that  foreigners  and  Russians 
alike  are  at  the  mercy  of  officials,  who 
kiU  without  trial. 

Leo  Kameneff,  vice-president  of  the 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  has 
been  appointed  to  act  in  Premier 
Lenine's  place.  The  Premier's  wounds 
are  said  to  be  so  serious  that  it  will' be 
many  weeks  before  he  can  return  to  his 
desk,  if  he  recovers. 

September  10. — Washington  reports  a  dis- 
patch from  American  Ambassador  Fran- 
cis at  Archangel,  stating  that  what  is 
regarded  as  closely  approximating  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between 
Germany  and  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment is  involved  in  the  treaty  just 
negotiated  between  them. 

Recent  Bolshevik  papers  reaching  Stock- 
holm contain  appeals  and  resolutions 
demanding  a  "mass  terror"  against  the 
bourgeoisie  in  consequence  of  attempts 
on  Lenine  and  Uritzky-,  which  were 
committed  by  the  Socialists. 

According  to  a  Stockholm  report,  Leon 
Trotzky,  the  Bolshevik  Secretary  of 
War,  has  wired  General  Alexeieff ,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  anti-Bolshevik 
forces,  that  an  officer  will  be  shot  for 
every  Bolshevik  killed  by  the  Czechs 
or  the  White  Guard. 

T,he  Bolshevik  propaganda  service  in 
Paris  announces  that  twenty  famous 
antirevolutionists  have  been  executed 
at  Moscow. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    AIR 

September  3. — American  airmen  success- 
fully make  two  bombing-raids  over 
Longuyon.  About  thirty  airplanes  wen  • 
used. 

September  4. — Reporting  operations  of  the 
British  Independent  Air-Force,  the  Air- 
Ministry  mentions  three  attacks  in 
twenty-four  hours  on  German-airdromes 
at  Morhange.  in  Lorraine.  The  hostile 
airdrome  at  Boulay  and  the  blast-fur- 
naces at  Este  also  were  attacked.  Be- 
tween August  26  and  September.  1  the 
Royal  Air-Force  dropt  thirteen  tons  of 
bombs  on  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge,  on  the 
Belgian  coast. 

The  German  official  report  states  that 
twenty-two  airplanes  and  seven  balloons 
were  shot  down  in  the  day's  fighting. 

September  5. — London  reports  a  total  of 
465  airplanes  destroyed  and  200  dis- 
abled since  the  start  of  the  offensive  on 
August  8.  Sixty-one  hostile  balloons 
were  destroyed  and  911  tons  of  bombs 
were  dropt  on  targets.  Two  hundred 
and  sixteen  British  machines  were  lost 
in  the  same  period. 
Veording  to  the  French  official  report. 
fifteen  enemy  machines  were  brought 
down  or  put  out  of  action,  and  four 
captive  balloons  burned,  in  the  da\  - 
fighting. 
Berlin  reports  thirty-two  Allied  airplanes 
shot  down  in  the  past  twenty-four  hour- 

September  7.  London  officially  reports  the 
Mannheim  chemical  works  attacked 
on  the  morning  of  September  7.  two 
ions  of  ImmuIis  being  dropt.  The 
British  squadrons  fought  largely  su- 
perior numbers  of  enemy  airplanes,  both 
Before  and  after  reaching  their  objec- 
tive. One  enemy  airplane  was  destroy  <  >1 
and  two  more  were  driven  down  out  of 
control.  Four  British  machines  an 
missing 


A  dispatch  from  American  Army  head- 
quarters in  France  slates  that  German 
aviators  scored  two  direct  hits  on  the 
nipht  of  September  2,  on  the  large 
red  cross  between  the  wings  of  the 
French  and  American  hospital  south- 
west of  Soissons.  There  were  no 
casualties,  as  the  patients  had  been 
removed  to  near-by  caves  when  the 
bombing  began.  Eighteen  bombs  were 
dropt. 

September  8. — The  British  report  eight 
hostile  machines  and  one  balloon  de- 
stroyed and  thirteen  tons  of  bombs 
dropt  during  the  day's  fighting. 
Three  British   machines  are   missing. 

September  9. — The  British  official  state- 
ment on  the  activities  of  the  flying 
force  states  that,  hampered  by  rain, 
the  British  fliers  brought  down  five 
enemy  machines,  drove  two  down  out 
of  control,  and  dropt  five  tons  of 
bombs  during  the  day's  fighting.  No 
British  machines  were  lost. 

The  German  report  states  that  five  air- 
planes were  brought  down  out  of  a 
British  squadron  which  advanced  to 
attack. 

During  August,  says  a  German  official 
statement,  565  enemy  airplanes  were 
brought  down  on  the  German  fronts, 
62  of  them  by  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Captive  balloons  to  the  number  of  52 
also  were  brought  down.  German 
losses  at  the  same  time  are  given  as 
153  airplanes  and  86  captive  balloons. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

September  4. — Writing  in  the  Diisseldorf 
Nachrichten,  General  von  Ardenne,  the 
military  critic,  says  that  the  German 
Army  is  now  unquestionably  under- 
going "the  severest  trial  to  which  it 
was  ever  exposed." 

September  5. — Amsterdam  reports,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Cologne  Volkszeitung, 
that  a  decree  signed  by  General  von 
Linsingen  places  the  city  of  Berlin  and 
the  province  of  Brandenburg  under 
"the  law  relating  to  the  state  of  siege, 
which  provides  for  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  persons  inventing  or  circulat- 
ing untrue  rumors  calculated  to  dis- 
quiet the  populace." 

September  6. — Field-Marshal  von  Hin- 
denburg  issues  a  manifesto  to  the  Ger- 
man people  warning  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  "an  offensive  by  printed 
matter  containing  most  insane  rumors." 
Numerous  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British  mention  the  distribution  of 
pacifist  and  revolutionary  pamphlets 
among  the  German  troops. 

The  German  Great  General  Staff,  which 
had  been  installed  at  Spa,  Belgium, 
for  more  than  a  year,  occupying  six  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  the  city,  has 
been  removed,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Geneva.  Amsterdam  dispatches  state 
that  the  present  location  is  Verviers, 
fourteen  miles  east  of  Liege.  On 
September  4  the  Associated  Press 
correspondent  with  the  American  Army 
in  France  telegraphed  that  partial 
confirmation  had  been  obtained  for  a 
report  that  the  headquarters  had  been 
removed  to  Bonn,  Germany. 

September  8. — The  Vienna  Neue  Freie 
Presse  quotes  Talaat  Pasha,  the  Turk- 
ish Grand  Vizier,  as  predicting  the  end 
of  the  war  before  winter. 

September  10. — An  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Entente  is  tentatively  suggested  by 
Baron  Burian,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  in  an  address  to 
visiting  German  newspaper  men,  ac- 
cording to  a  Vienna  dispatch  received 
in  Amsterdam. 

Zurich  reports  that  the  recent  departure 
of  Austrian  troops  from  Vienna  caused 
riotous  scenes  in  the  Austrian  capital. 
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"More  Women  Should  Do  This11 

'  Sick  or  well,  I'd  advhe  every  woman 
to  spray  her  throat  in  the  morning. 
I  find  it  keeps  the  tissues  strong 
and  guards  against  colds  and 
tonsilitis.    A 11  you  need  is  a 
mild  antiseptic  and  a  No. 
46  Davol  A  tomizer. ' 


7 


50  Years'  Reputation 
of  Davol  Rubber  Goods 


is  your  guarantee  of  quality  and  service.  Whenever 
you  want  a  hot  water  bottle,  fountain  syringe,  invalid 
air  cushion — in  fact,  anything  in  household  rubber 
goods  —  insist  on  the  Davol  trade  mark  —  your 
assurance  of  good  materials  and  expert  workmanship. 
Shown  below  are  our  No.  682  Water  Bottle;  No.  59 
Ear  and  Ulcer  Syringe;  No.  210  Improved  English 
Breast  Pump ;  No.  502  Ice  Cap,  and  No.  672  Fountain 
Syringe. 


REASON 


SENTIMENT 


I  What  Shall  We  Believe— and  Why  I 


"WnTH  such  historic  fanes  of    l^  | 
the    old    Christianity    as    i%." 


are  two  forces  which  should  be  balanced  evenly  in  man. 
When  one  or  the  other  tips  the  beam  we  have  a  one- 
sided nature  and  warped  development.   Under  this  title 

A  Great  Book  by  Dr.  Paul  Dubois 

the  famous  French  specialist  on  mental  and  nervous 
states,  ably  translated  into  English,  takes  up  and  con- 
siders the  whole  question  of  the  need  for  restraining  im- 
pulse by  common  sense.  The  advice  given  is  practical, 
simple,  and  efficacious.  Every  youim  man  and  woman 
should  read  it  carefully  and  apply  it  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life.  i2mo,  clolh.  50  cents  net;  by  mail,  38  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALT/S  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Turk 


m 
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Rheitns  tottering-  into  ruin  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  new  gospel 
of  force  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves what  the  church  is  to  do 
in  the  future  to  maintain  her 
hold  upon  mankind.  In  the 
thought-provoking  book 

The  Church,  The  People, 
and  The  Age 


Edited  by  Robert  Scott  and  George  William 
Gilmore,  105  of  the  world's  leading  thinkers  along*  religious  lines 
give  their  views  as  to  what  must  be  done  to  reestablish  the 
church  upon  a  sure  foundation.  An  intensely  readable  book  on  a 
most  vital  subject.    Svo,  cloth,  S7S  pages.    $3.00;  by  mail,  $3.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


!^  "The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business" 

Here  is  a  book  for  every  woman  who  works  and  everyone  expecting  to  work.  If  you  are  in  busi- 
ness, whether  you  work  in  an  office  or  factory,  whether  at  a  desk,  behind  a  counter,  or  at  a  ma- 
chine, you  need  the  advice  and  information  in  this  book.  Eleanor  Gilbert,  the  author,  gives  you, 
from  a  woman's  view-point,  the  practical  knowledge  that  long  experience  and  deep  study  of 
business  have  given  her — knowledge  that  will  h-_lp  you  to  do  better  work  and  earn  more  money. 

Some  of  the  Things  This  Book  Tells  You 

H"w  to  fit  yourself  better  for  your  position;  How  to  increase  your  earning  capacity; 
How  to  secure  a  raise;  How  and  why  to  learn  more  about  your  work;  What  employ- 
ers pay  for  different  kinds  of  work;  Should  business  women  marry?  What  habits 
are  profitable?  What  Is  the  opportunity  in  the  office  field?  How  stenography  leads  to 
success;  How  women  can  succeed  in  Advertising;  How  to  win  as  a  Saleswoman;  How 
to  rise  in  a  retail  or  department  store;  How  to  secure  and  fill  executive  positions; 
How  to  manage  finances. 

These  and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  in  a  simple,  practical  way  that  makes  them  of  immense  value  to  every 
woman  who  wants  to  command  a  better  position  and  a  larger  salary.  Contains  also  much  ihat  is  of  great  interest 
to  every  employer  of  women — information  and  plans  for  developing  a  more  loyal  and  efficient  staff. 

Cloth  bound,  403  pp.    Illustrated  with  photographs  and  charts.    Price  $i.jo ;  by  mail  $1.62. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ARE  YOU  PAYING  EXPENSIVE  TAXI  FARES 
WITH   YOUR  CAR   IDLE    IN   THE   GARAGE? 

This  is  an  expensive  luxury!     By  eliminating  this  unnecessary  expense  you  will  in  a  short  time  pay  for  a 
WascO  Garage  Heating  System  and  can  drive  your  own  car  all  winter. 

The  expense  of  a  plumber  or  steamfitter    to  install  the  WascO  is  unnecessary  as  it  can  be  set  up  in  a 
short  time  by  any  handy  man — all  pipes  and  connections  are  threaded  and  cut  to  fit  at  the  factory. 


Coal-Burning, 

Self-Regulating, 

Safe, 

Economical 


ITACr 


GARAGE  HEATING  SYSTEM 


READY TOSET  UP 


Hot-Water 
Heating  System 
for  Garages  and 
Small  Buildings 


This  coal-burning,  self-regulating,  safe,  hot-water  heating  system  is  also  ideal  for  other  one-floor 
buildings  such  as  offices,  stores,  etc.  It  uses  much  less  coal  than  ordinary  stoves  or  heating  systems  as 
its  automatic  regulator  controls  the  fire.  WascO  is  used  in  Government  Military  Hospitals. 
With  WascO  in  your  garage  and  driving  in  winter,  you  will  get  dividends  from  your  car  twelve  months 
of  the  year;  save  depreciation;  save  frozen  radiators  and  insure  a  quick,  sure  start  any  time,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather. 


"Costs  Practically  Nothing  to  Operate" 

"This  winter  has  been  a  severe  test  of  the  WascO  Garage 
Heater.  Where  my  horn'-  is  located  the  thermometer  has  been 
down  to  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  The  heater  has  always  kept 
my  garage  at  a  very  satisfactory  temperature.  The  expense  of 
operating  has  practically  been  nothing,  as  we  used  about  a 
shovel  of  coal  a  day." 

EDWARD  B.  MUNS.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


W.  A. 


Write  (or  Big  FREE  Catalog 

which  explains  in  detail  the  con- 
struction and  simple  operation  of 
this  Special  Heating  System  for 
Garages.  Gives  experience  of 
many  users  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Shows  pictures  of  the 
one-  to  ten-car  systems. 


SCHLE1T  MFG.  CO..  INC.,  252  Eastwood  Sta.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Originators  of  Special  Heating  System  for  Garages 

DEALERS:    Write  for   "exclusive  territory"   proposilion  and  selling  helps.     Qyick   delivery 

from  warehouses  in  Boston,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

Stocks  carrkd  by  distributors  in  other  big  cities. 


A  2-car  WascO  System  with  2  radiators.      This  heater  and  1  radiator  make  the  1-car  WascO  System. 


COMMON  SENSE:  How  to  Exercise  It  II  PRACTICALITY:  How  to  Acquire  It 


In  this  very  useful  an  I  helpful  volume  YorltomoTashi, 
the  celebrate  I  Japanese  Sho<^un,  details  how  this  mot 
priceless  ol  Nature's  «ift-<  may  be  fo<tcre  1  an:l  ihen 
profitably  employed  in  the  furtherance  of  one's  ambi- 
tions ami  the  development  of  one's  abilities.  It  will  be 
of  material  advantage  to  ;i  1  young  people  starting  out 
in  life  to  read  this  authoritative  book. 

18mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foorlh  Ave. ,  New  York 


A  clean-cut.  straightforward  exposition  of  the  methods 
by  which  this  science  of  adapting  mean'  to  ends  can  be 
applied  successfully  to  all  the  aliairs  of  life.  Gives  you 
explicit  directions  as  to  how  to  approach  all  your  prob- 
lems in  a  spirit  that  will  make  a  successful  issue  almost 
certain.  will  save  you  much  time,  labor  and  hard 
experience. 

18mo.  Cloth.  $1.00  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Instant  French  for  Army  Men 


rmy.  Navy,  or  an>    ot'n  r  branch  of  the  war  service,  should  have  a  French 

vocabu1    i         Hi         i.Ii,   ,:1  t    nt'y  wl  en  he  i<  actually  en   aied  in  the  war  and  comes 

the  ]     en  h  peo   le.     It  \\i  1  help  him  to  understand  lis  allies  Letter  and 

it  will  n   I    onfo't.  conveni^n  -  -  an  J  pleasure  while  he  is  in  France. 

These  two  books  su;j.)ly  at  iast  what  ii  necdcJ. 


Pocket-Sized  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 
Tl  la  hand)  111  tie  irotun  Ijrti    onh  a  few 

word  ht»  and 

F ren<  (i  I  ' 

lv    Ol     mill  STft   PP. 

Bound  i"   hull   Ren    I  ther,  5t.no 

Id    In  '.lib:  t  inn  .i  cloth  6o cent*  net;  by 

in  il  64  cent*.     Double    fl  umb- notch  Index 


Casseirs  New  FRENCH  DICTIONARY 

by  .lame*  Boielle,   B   \.     A  larger  and 
imprehenslve  volume,  with  1330  pa  get 
1  n<i  over  150, 000  vocabulary  ontaina 

Englub  and  En 

ml  yives  caret  ill  and  ilmple  ezplana 
tionsof  all  pronun  i.iti"        1  00k  explains 

a  y  points  of  French  grammar, 
and  includes  tables  of  wel  [hi  ud  measures, 
money  values,  lists  of  proper  n.fres,  etc..  etc. 
Size  s'i  x8x2^  inches.  Durably  bound  in 
cloth.  $1.50  net;  $1.77  bv  mail  Thumb-notch 
Index.  50  cents  extra.  Critic.il  Reiirw.  Paris. 
aayi  this  is  "The  best  French  and  English 
1  >i.  1  ionary  of  ordinary  size  in  <-\ 


r  nt s  extra. 
F01  po  one  Of  theae  books  I     il.    >!ut<  Ivnecessary  tothe  American  who  goes  to  France.  Get  one  of  them  NOW 

and  it  ich  vot  abul  inat  the  time  when  you'll  be  talking  with  the  "poilus." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.         -        354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


THE    SUBMARINE    CAMPAIGN 

September  4. — The.  British  Government 
gives  out  the  names  of  the  commanding 
officers  of  150  German  submarines 
which  have  been  disposed  of,  in  order 
to  substantiate  the  statement  of  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "at  least  150  of  these 
ocean  pests  have  been  destroyed."  A 
majority  of  the  150  officers  mentioned 
are  dead. 

September  5. — Washington  reports  that 
the  Mount  Vernon,  formerly  the  Kron- 
prinzessin  Cecilie,  torpedoed  about  one 
hundred  miles  off  the  French  coast,  has 
returned  to  port  under  her  own  steam. 
She  had  just  completed  a  voyage  to 
France  with  troops  and  was  returning. 

London  reports  that  the  German  short  - 
distance  submarine  fleet,  making  its 
bases  in  Belgium,  has  been  virtually 
wiped  out. 

September  6. — According  to  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Norwegian  Legation  in 
London,  submarines  were  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  thirteen  Norwegian  ves- 
sels aggregating  22,906  tons  in  tin 
■  month  of  August. 

September  8. — Washington  reports  that  the 
torpedoing  of  the  American  transpori 
Mount  Vernon  off  the  coast  of  Prance 
on  September  5  was  accompanied  bj 
the  killing  of  thirty-five  men  of  the 
crew,  due  to  the  explosion  of  the 
torpedo. 

September  9. — The  semiofficial  German 
Admiralty  dispatch,  commenting  on  tin 
list  which  the  British  have  published 
of  150  (7-boat  commanders  whose  ve>- 
sels  have  been  disposed  of,  says  there 
are  some  inaccuracies  regarding  tin 
rank  of  the  officers  which  do  not  allow 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  [/-boats  lost.  "Serious  reflec- 
tions would  only  be  justified,"  says  the 
report,  "if  the  construction  of  LV-boats 
did  not  surpass  the  number  destroyed.' 

September  10. — The  American  steamship 
Dora,  of  7,037  gross  tonnage,  formerly 
under  the  Austrian  flag,  according  to  a 
report  from  London,  was  torpedoed  and 
sunk  on  September  4,  approximately 
400  miles  off  the  French  coast,  as  a 
result  of  a  submarine  attack  on  a  cargo 
convoy.     The  crew  was  saved. 

FOREIGN 

September  6. — Peking  reports  that .  Hsu 
Shih  Chang,  former  Vice-President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republic  by 
a  large  majority.  Chang  was  one  of 
the  leading  statesmen  who  conducted 
the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the 
settlement  of  the  relations  between 
Japan,  Russia,  and  China  at  the  end  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

September  8. — Tokyo  reports  that  the 
Japanese  paper-industry  has  undergone 
great  development  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  country  is  no  longer 
dependent  on  others  even  for  its  supply 
of  newsprint. 

September  10. — London  reports  that  the 
representatives  of  all  the  labor  and 
Socialist  organizations  of  the  Allied 
countries  have  been  requested  to  meet 
in  London  next  week,  in  a  conference 
called  by  Samuel  Gompers,  i  resident  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
discuss  the  views  of  the   Federation  on 

the  war.  and  to  ascertain  the  measure  of 
their  agreement  with  the  British  Labor 
party's  memorandum  on  war-aims, 

DOMESTIC 

Septembt  r  I.— Four  jvrsons.  one  a  woman 
and  one  a  sailor,  an-  killed  and  doiens 
more  injured  1\\  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb  in  the  Adams  Street  entrance  of 
tin-  Chicago  Post-offloe  building.  The 
-ourtroom   where   Judge    Landin    held 


Delco  products  are  de- 
livered to  the  shipping 
room  by  Lam  son 
Conveyors. 


a  thousand  hands 


*\TOU  can  add  a  thousand  hands  to  your 
working  force  without  increasing  the 
number  of  employees.  You  can  do  it 
without  adding  to  your  present  equipment 
of  productive  machinery.  You  won't  have 
to  increase  ycur  floor  space.  Install 
Lamson  Conveyors.  Use  these  automatic 
hands  and  feet.  Lamson  Conveyors  will 
do  all  your  toting  and  carrying — mechan- 
ically. They  will  do  it  faster,  and  with 
unerring  exactness.  The  peculiarities  of 
your  business  do  not  matter.  Lamson 
Conveyors  fit  anj?  manufacturing  or  com- 
mercial need. 

Shops  and  mills,  warehouses  and  facto- 
ries, hotels,  banks  and  publishing  houses 
are  successfully  using  Lamson  Conveyors. 
The  biggest  and  best  department  stores, 
mail  order  concerns,  and  railroads,  are 
getting  a  bigger,  better  day's  work;  saving 
time,  money,  and  human  energy  with  the 

//  you  prefer,  send  first  for  our 


Lamson  Idea.  It  keeps  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls  at  productive  work.  It 
needs  no  supervision.  It  never  gets  tired, 
never  loafs. 

Lamson  Gravity  Conveyors  tote  heavy 
castings,  light  and  fragile  glassware,  boxes, 
baskets,  or  anything  that  a  man  can  carry. 
They  deliver  what  ycu  want  delivered  — 
to  the  right  place  and  at  the  right  time. 
They  work  with  order  and  energy  right 
through  the  plant,  from  receiving-room 
to  shipping-room  and  into  truck  or  car. 

Lamson  Belt  or  Chain  Conveyors  keep 
operatives  supplied  with  materials,  keep 
them  at  their  posts  and  make  time  yield 
a  full  profit.  The  Lamson  Idea  is  orderly 
motion,  scientifically  applied  to  all  forms 
of  industry  and  in  old  or  new  buildings. 
A  Lamson  man  will  be  glad  to  inspect 
your  plant  and  tell  you  the  best  form  of  it 
for  your  business.    The  obligation  is  ours. 

Tube  Book  and  Conveyor  Book 


THE  LAMSON    COMPANY 

BOSTON    MASS 

Branches  Everywhere 


amson 


Conveyors 
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Texas 


with  its  millions 

— offers  you  a  market  such  as  you  yourself  would  choose  for  the  most 
profitable  sale  of  your  product.  The  money  is  here,  the  people  and  large 
volume  of  business  are  here,  the  demand  for  every  commodity  of  modern 
times  is  here,  and  the  most  economical  mediums  of  large  circulation  are 
here,  while  "close  competition"  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Texas  is  a  growing  and  substantial  market  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  figures  of  the  National  Bank  Reports  covering  the  individual  deposits 
of  today  are  nearly  triple  those  of  a  decade  ago.  In  round  numbers 
the  individual  deposits  of  1908  were  $73,000,000.  Those  of  today, 
$215,000,000.  This  says  nothing  of  the  individual  deposits  of  the  State 
and  Private  Banks  which  doubtless  exceed  thi.s  amount  jointly 

The  Manufacturer 

with  his  sales  problems 

— cannot  do  otherwise  than  appreciate  the  sales  opportunity  open  to  him 
in  Texas.  The  Lone  Star  State  is  not  burdened  with  an  excess  of  mer- 
chandising and  advertising  campaigns  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the 
North  and  East.  You  can  get  a  goodly  share  of  Texas  business  without 
the  usual  jostling  for  place. 

And  These  Texas  Dailies 

with    their   big   circulation 
and  comparatively  low  rate 

for  advertising  space  will  reach  through  their  combined  circulation, 
something  more  than  2,000,000  readers.  These  figures  are  computed 
upon  the  established  basis  of  five  members  per  family. 

A  5000  line  advertising  campaign  in  the  Texas  Dailies 
listed  below  will  cover  Texas  as  you  can  cover  it  in  no 
other    way  and  will  cost    you  less  than  $1.00  a  line. 


Austin    American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  journal 
Dallas  Dispatch 

\\  aco  Y  >ws 


Dallas  Evening  Journal 
Dallas  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
El  Paso  Morning  Times 
Fort  Worth  Record 

WaeoT 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Galveston  Nev> 
Galveston  Trihune 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
imes-Herald 


Prepared  63  Southwestern    Idvertising  Company,  Dallas    Texas 
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the  I.  W.  W.  conspiracy  trial  was  on 
the  sixth  floor  of  this  building. 

Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  announces  that  up  to  August 
31  the  number  of  American  troops  em- 
barked for  all  fronts,  including  Siberia, 
Italv,  England,  and  France,  was  "past 
the  1,600,000  mark." 

All  the  vessels  of  the  American  Trans- 
atlantic Company  and  of  the  Foreign 
Transport  and  Mercantile  Corporation, 
to  the  value  of  $7,500,000,  are  taken 
over  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  German- 
owned. 

September  5,  -Senators  attack  the  "slacker 
raids"  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and 
demand  an  investigation. 

Director-General  McAdoo  announces  tho 
form  of  contract  which  the  Government 
is  willing  to  make  with  the  railroads 
covering  the  Federal  control  and  the 
compensation  they  are  to  receive. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  contract  for 
operation  during  Federal  control,  for 
the  maintenance  of  railway  property  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  through 
the  test-period  which  ended  June  30, 
1917,  and  for  the  return  of  the  proper- 
ties at  the  end  of  Federal  control  in  sub- 
stantially as  good  repair  and  as  complete 
in  equipment  as  on  January  1,  1918. 

The  first  trial-flight  of  the  New  York- 
Chicago  air-mail  service  starts  from 
Belmont  Park  and  ends  at  9 :20  p.m.  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  aviator 
stops  for  the  night,  after  having  been 
blown  out  of  his  course  and  damaging 
his  machine  in  landing. 

Government  expenses,  according  to  a 
Washington  dispatch,  were  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $40,046  a  minute  during 
August,  reaching  the  total  of  $1,805,- 
513,003,  and  exceeding  by  more  than 
$200,000,000,  the  highest  previous 
monthly  record  of  expense  since  the 
war  began. 

According  to  Superintendent  De  Woody 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  1,500 
intentional  slackers  were  captured  in 
tb.3  Federal  districts  of  southern  and 
eastern  New  York  and  the  northern 
district  of  New  Jersey,  or  5  per  cent. 
of  the  number  taken  into  custody. 

September  6. — The  Food  Administration 
decrees  that  all  breweries  must  close  on 
December  1. 

Five  members  of  the  crew  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  steamship  Almirante 
are  reported  missing  following  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Almirante  by  an  unnamed 
ship  by  ramming  during  a  fog  off  the 
Jersey  coast. 

September  7. — Washington  reports  severe 
earthquake  disturbances  at  an  esti- 
mated distance  of  6,000  miles. 
Congress  faces  a  loss  of  $400,000,000 
revenue  through  the  order  stopping  the 
manufacture  of  beer. 

September  8. — A  formal  announcement 
of  the  arrival  of  Secretary  Baker  in 
France  is  made  from  Washington. 
John  D.  Ryan,  in  charge  of  Army  Air- 
craft Activities,  Surgeon  -  General 
Gorgas,  and  Brigadier-General  Frank 
P.  Hines,  Chief  of  the  Army  Em- 
barkation Service,  were  among  those 
in  the  Secretary's  party. 

September  9. — The  Republicans  make  a 
clean  sweep  in  the  biennial  election  in 
Maine,  carrying  the  State  for  Governor, 
United  States  Senator,  State  auditor, 
and  all  four  Congressional  districts, 
including  every  county  with  three  ex- 
ceptions. 

September  10. — Washington  announces 
that  youths  19  to  20  years  old  and  men 
between  32  and  36  years,  inclusive,  will 
be  the  first  subject  to  call  for  military 
service  under  the  new  service  legislation. 
Secretary  McAdoo  asks  for  a  law  to  make 
the  income  from  $30,000  of  the  Fourth, 
with  $45,000  of  previous  Liberty  loans, 
tax  exempt. 


PATRIOTISM   IN   THE 
SCHOOLS 

{Continued  from  page  37 

as  to  the  various  factions  and  parties  with- 
in his  borders.  The  isolation  which  to 
a  large  extent  marked  our  path  in  history 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been  de- 
stroyed forever.  To  maintain  hereafter  our 
position  in  the  world  and  to  make  certain  of 
the  security  of  ourselves  and  of  democracy, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  intimately 
in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

This  task  will  belong  to  the  schools  and 
to  the  agencies  that  minister  to  them. 
The  schools  must  see  to  it  that  the  history 
which  is  lieing  made  to-day  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  and  Asia  and  on  the  seven 
seas  is  properly  understood,  and  that, 
it  is  properly  related  to  the  history  of  yes- 
terday. The  Literary  Digest  will  en- 
deavor to  assist  the  schools  in  performing 
this  great  task. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  every  in- 
structor has  the  opportunity  of  linking  up 
his  work  with  the  great  business  of  winning 
the  war,  The  Dioest  will  publish  period- 
ically suggestions  of  all  kinds  designed  for 
use  in  particular  subjects — English,  hy- 
giene, history,  geography,  etc.  By  means 
of  these,  teachers  will  be  able  to  bring  the 
curriculum  into  proper  relation  with  the 
surging  events  of  the  day  without  destroy- 
ing the  integral  character  of  their  work. 

Educators  are  keenly  alive  to  the  un- 
desirability  of  materially  altering  or  drop- 
ping entirely  tried  and  important  elements 
of  the  course,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
work  that  may  prove  of  only  temporary 
character.  The  great  problem  is  to  test 
the  present  courses  of  study  by  the  new- 
view-points  and  standards  that  the  war  has 
developed,  to  retain  those  which  are  good 
and  yet  to  make  everything  in  the  schools 
intensely  patriotic — and  this  can  un- 
doubtedly be  done.  Indeed,  such  changes 
wisely  made  improve  courses  instead  of 
injuring  them,  and  the  new  emphasis  on 
democracy  and  Americanism  is  invariably 
stimulating  and  bracing  to  every  subject 
in  the  curriculum. 

An  important  line  that  these  articles 
will  take,  furthermore,  will  be  a  careful 
and  systematic  account  of  development 
abroad  in  the  educational  field.  England, 
with  the  new  Fisher  Bill,  has  entered  on  a 
gigantic  reorganization  of  education,  and 
unquestionably  some  of  the  new  features 
of  education  in  the  British  Isles  will  be 
imitated  in  our  country.  What  France  is 
doing  is  no  less  significant.  And  the  im- 
portant changes  that  she  is  making  in  her 
educational  system  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  for  immediate  applica- 
tion to  their  own  problems.  This  will  be 
the  case  particularly,  of  course,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  efforts  our  Allies  are  making 
to  educate  their  young  people  in  patriotism. 

Suggestions  from  teachers,  educational 
supervisors,  members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  from  others  interested  in  educa^ 
tion  are  solicited,  in  order  that  these  pro- 
posed articles  may  most  accurately  meet 
the  general  need,  that  they  may  best 
combine  information  with  practicality 
and  interest  with  usefulness. 


A  Proverb  Discredited. — "  Poverty  is  no 
disgrace,"  remarked  the  man  who  had  just 
borrowed  a  cigaret  and  a  match. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  the 
ungenial  person.  "  If  a  man  isn't  getting 
any  money  these  days,  it's  a  pretty  sure 
sign  he  doesn't  want  to  work." — ■Washiug- 
tol&Slar. 
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THE  Florsheim  Officer's 
shoe  is  made  according 
to  Government  speci- 
fications, with  the  added 
touch  of  style  and  work- 
manship that  is  expressed 
in  every  Florsheim  model. 
Individuality  combined 
with  sturdiness. 

Nine  Dollars  and  up 

Florsheim  quality  is  economy. 
Look  for  name  in  shoe. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Xasal  Filter  aid?  breathing.    Useful' 

for  HAY  FEVER.  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

SI   postpaid. 

NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Send  for 

interesting  folder 
about  Rats. 


Don't  Let  the 

Rats  and  Mice 
defeat  us 

k^r^*     They   destroy 

annually  $200,  - 

000. 000  worth  of 

foodstuff?,  other 

valuable  mer. 

chanuise,    cause 

many    disastrous 

fires,  spread  dis- 

aaae,  etc.    They 

destroy  as  much  as  would 

an  entire  regiment  of  Ger- 


RAT 
BIS-KIT 

is  the  thine  to  use  in  factory. 
store  and  home.  Get  at  once 
ando.se  RatBis-Kit;it  is  quick.  . 
clean  and  sure.  On  the  mark. 'i 
BDcceanfi'lb/ 17 years.  25c  and 
35c  at  all  Drug  and  Gen.Stoies. 
The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 
Spririfirfield,  Ohio 


'There's 
something 
about  it 
yon'll  like" 


On  .Sale 

EverywKe 


:KAIt  MARK, 


I  J  ^fll        V 

MR    Herbert   A 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokin&Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
J^lk7bbaccoCo^l790Broadwa^^r^j^ 
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Service  to  Investors 

UNUSUAL  opportunities  for  investments  offering  exceptionally 
attractive  returns,  without  sacrifice  of  security,  are  available 
under  present  conditions.  Our  Bond  Department  issues  monthly 
a  booklet  of  Investment  Recommendations  which  describes  securities 
offered  and  recommended  by  this  Company.  We  shall  be  glad  to  place 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list  for  the  current  and  succeeding  issues. 


>, 


$m 


In  our  Bond  Department  are  centered  this 
Company's  activities  in  investment  securi- 
ties. It  daily  meets  problems  which  only 
occasionally  confront  the  individual  investor. 
In  selecting  bonds  and  notes  which  will 
best  meet  your  requirements,  the  extensive 
facilities  and  services  of  this  Department  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you. 

This  Company  is  an  organization  of  two 
thousand  people  and  forty  departments.  I: 
offers  the  facilities  and  services  of  a  com- 
mercial bank,  a  trust  company,  a  foreign 
exchange  bank,  an  investment  institution, 
and  a  safekeeping  depositary.  Each  depart- 
ment is  complete  in  itself;  all  work  together 
under  a  single  policy  of  service. 

The  co-operation  of  these  resources  of  or- 
ganization, facilities,  and  capital  in  one  insti- 
tution makes  possible  a  service  of  the  broad- 
est scope  and  value. 

Your  inquiries  as  to  how  any 
feature  of  our  service  may  meet 
your  needs  will  be  welcomed. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Fifth   Ave.    Office 


Madison    Ave.    Office 


London   Office 


Paris     Office 


Fifth  Ave.  &  43rd  St.  Madison  Ave.  &  60th  St.  32  Lombard  St.,  E.  C.  Ruedes  Italiens,  I  &  3 

Capital  and  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  more  than  $600,000,000 
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A    LITTLE    TREASURE    FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 


How  best  to 
clean  every- 
thing in  and 
about  the 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.    i2mo,  cloth.  75  cents. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY       •  NEW  YORK 


The  Expert  Cleaner 


Every    Man   Should   Pay 

Dividends    on    Himself 

If  he  does  not.  why?    How  can  he?    These  questions 
are  answered  plainly  in 

PKOF1T   AND  LOSS  IN  MAN 

THE  NEW  ECONOMICS  OK  HUMANITY  AKD  COMMERCIALISM 

By  A.  A.  Hopkins.  Ph.D.      12mo.   Cloth.  376  pp.;  Post- 
paid.  $1.32     Treats  everv  man  as  n  cash  investment. 
Asks  and  answers  the  question  WILL  HE  PAY? 
FUNK*  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,        NEW  YORK 


UNITED  LIGHT  AND 
RAILWAYS  COMPANY 

Chicago 
Davenport  Graud  KapidH 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  No.  32 
Common  Stock  Dividend  No.  15 

The  Etoaid  <>i  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
one  and  one-half  (1%%)  per  cent,  on  the  First  Pre 
ferred  Stock,  and  a  dividend  of  one  1 1 ' , )  pei  cent.  on 
the  Common  Siock,  payable  out  of  the  surplus  earn 
ingB,  on  October  I,  mis,  t<>  stockholders  of  record  it 
the  dose  of  business,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
September  16,  1918, 

Kirst  Preferred  and  Common  Stock  transfer  books 
will  reopen  foi  transfer  of  stock  certificates  at  the 
opening  of  bu  •  ptember  17,  1918, 

1..  11.  HE1NKE,  Secretary, 
September  5,  1W1S. 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

By  Acuities  Rose.  M.D.      net,  $1.00;   by  mall,  $1.08. 
WUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


F*>t  36  years  we  have  been  payinp  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  np 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.  $'25Certificatesof  Depositsalsoforsavin=r  investors. 


PERKINS  K  CO.   Lawrence 


Convenient 
Investing 

The  Partial  Payment  Plan  will 
enable  you  to  buy  Liberty  BoncK 
other  bonds  and  the  best  investment 
stocks  with  ease. 

You  make  an  initial  payment 
and  pay  the  balance  in  monthly 
instalments.  Usually  you  can  obtain 
:i  good  income  while  paying  for  tin 
securities. 

Send    TOT   booklet   B-9 
u'Partia]  Payment  Plan" 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

v^  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENTS  &  FINANCE 


HOW  FOREIGN   BONDS  ADVANCED 
UNDER  FOCH'S  OFFENSIVE 

JDRADSTREET'S  finds  "considerable 
■*-)  significance"  in  the  decided  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  since  the  end  of 
July  in  quotations  for  bonds  and  notes  of  the 
Allied  Governments  placed  in  the  American 
markets  since  1915,  and  for  the  most  part 
dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
The  large  amount  of  these  securities  and 
the  volume  of  dealings  in  them  on  the  Ex- 
change and  in  the  open  market  have  ren- 
dered them  objects  of  increasing  interest. 
Perhaps  the  course  of  quotations  for  them 
has  served,  as  few  other  "straws"  have 
done,  to  supply  a  guide  to  the  way  in 
which  financial  authorities  regarded  the 
chances  for  the  success  of  the  United 
States  and  its  European  Allies  in  the  great 
struggle. 

The  lowest  quotations  for  these  bond 
and  note  issues  were  reached  in  1917,  when 
the  cause  of  the  Allies  assumed  a  gloomy 
appearance.  The  depression  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  general  decline  of  the  entire 
securities  market  in  the  later  part  of  that 
year.  Some  recovery  occurred  by  the  end 
of  last  'year,  but  the  beginning  of  1918 
saw  them  still  deprest.  Last  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  when  the  great  German 
drives  were  in  progress,  they  showed  little 
disposition  to  break,  but  after  the  active 
participation  of  the  American  Army  in  the 
fighting  began  and  news  came  that  the 
counter-offensive  had  assumed  a  decided 
and  successful  phase,  an  assertion  of 
strength  took  place  in  foreign  government 
bonds, carrying  quotations  "not  only  to  the 
highest  of  the  year,  but  in  some  instances 
to  the  best  figures  attained  since  they 
first  made  their  appearance  in  the  American 
market."  The  following  tabulation  is  pre- 
sented by  Bradsti-eet' s  as  giving  the  range  of 
prices  for  the  most  prominent  bonds  and 
short-term  notes.of  foreign  countries  during 
1917  and  1918,  with  the  quotations  for 
them  on  August  22: 

~-pl7—        —1918—        An,. 
Hiqh      Low     High      Lou 

Am.  For.  Sec.  5s 1919  97%  90  98  94' 

Anglo-French  5s 1920  95  Si's  95  8SK     ' 

Canada  5s 1926  100  89  95  90%    92 

Canada  5s 1931  100^  sT'  -  94  88%    92% 

Fr.  Republics1 -s..  1919  101  91%  99  94        9-. 

U.  Kingdom  5s 1918  98%  95!-,  100  97 

U.  Kingdom  51  os     .  .  1919  ,98%  93%  99}*  95% 

U.  King.  5%s,  new...  1919  1019  i.  051 ,  100  97% 

U.  Kingdom  5  V2s 1921  98%  84%  95%  91% 

French  Cities 

Paris  6s 1921  96%  73%  92  II   . 

Bordeauxes 1919  96%  74  84        94% 

Lyons  6s.'. 1919  96%  74  S4        94?4 

Marseilles.  6s. 1919  96%  74  95%  84        94% 

Russian  Govern* 

External  ti'./;. 98%  45  64    i  33        til 

External  51 2rc 1921  98%  36  60%  34'..     57 

'Curb  market  quotations. 

British  issues,  as  shown  abo\e,  declined 
least  of  all,  "and  consequently  had  L<  ss 
ground  to  regain  in  the  n  Bra 

adds: 

"The  feeling  of  confidence  in  England's 
credit  has  all  along  been  a  factor  in  con- 
nection    with     its     American     obligations. 
.This  will  doubtless  be  strengthened  by  the 
announcement    made    this    week    that    the 
: United    Kingdom    secured    5    per    cent. 
notes,  due  September  1.  1918,  will  be  paid 

at    their    maturity    on     that     dale.      There 

were  originally  $250,000,000  of  these  not<  - 
which    were    sold    in    our    market    in    1916, 
but  the  Outstanding  issue  has  been  reduced 

to  aboul  $180,000,000  by  purchases  in  the 
market  for  redemption.  French  obligations 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
advance.  \s  will  be  seen  from  the  abovi 
table,  the  French  Republic  *>'..  per  cents., 
dm    1919,   have  risen  6  points  from   the 
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Westminster  Abbey  is  the  tomb  of  England's 
mightiest  dead.  Here  lie  the  bodies  of  those  men 
of  genius  whose  lives  have  enriched  Time  with 
beauty  and  the  world  with  their  work. 


And  among  these  artists,  poets,  states- 
men, is  the  name  of  Thomas  Tompion, 
master  clock  and  -watch  maker,  whom 
England  thought  worthy  to  be  buried 
here  because,  when  he  died,  he  left 
English  clocks  and  watches  the  finest 
in  the  world  and  the  admiration  of 
his  brother  artists. 

These  Tompion  Clocks  were  made 
over  two  hundred  years  ago.  They 
are  glorious  examples  of  their  maker's 
genius.  Words  are  inadequate  to 
describe  their  beauty  and  the  loving 
craftsmanship  that  dreamed  them 
into  being. 

And  to  keep  alive  this  beauty  that 
enriches  Time  Waltham  has  created 
clocks  which,  in  every  particular, 
honor  these  old  examples  of  the 
clockmaker's     art.      To     exquisite 


designs  Waltham  has  added  two  cen- 
turies of  horological  achievement, 
until  now  the  Waltham  mechanism 
in  clocks  and  watches  is  famed 
throughout  the  world  for  accurate 
time-keeping. 

To  place  a  Waltham  "  Grandfather 
Clock  "  in  your  home  is  to  enrich  your 
possessions  with  beauty  that  will 
endure  for  generations.  There  is  no 
gift  comparable  to  it;  as  a  piece  of 
furniture  its  loveliness  and  utility  in- 
crease with  age.  It  is  for  you  and  your 
descendants  a  memorial  and  an  heir- 
loom. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  one  of 
these  lovely  Waltham  Clocks.  Its  time- 
keeping is  as  unerring  as  the  quiet 
hand  of  a  Waltham  watch  upon  the 
wrist  of  a  hero  in  battle. 


:.,-'-- 


WALTHAM 

THE      WOFLLD'S     WATCH     OVER.     T1AAE 
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urnimre  jar 


If  you  only  knew  how 
wonderfully  it  would  im- 
prove the  appearance  of 
your  furniture,  you  would 
go  right  out  and  buy  a 
bottle  of 

3-in-One 


POll 
pENTS  RUsfl 

I  LUBRICATES  \ 

TYPEWRITERS      IS 
BICYCLES 
GUNS- 
lj;  SEWING  MACHINES 
ig  TALKING  MACHINES  B 
i    RAZORS/1  STROPS    § 


this  very  minute !  Yes — 
those  stains,  smuts  and 
finger-marks— even  surface 
scratches  —  that  mar  so 
many  handsome  pieces  of 
furniture,  so  many  pianos 

and   phonographs,  can  all  be   removed — quickly, 

easily.     Try  this  3-in-One  treatment. 

It  Will  Restore  the  "New"  Look 

Pour  just  a  little  3-in-One  Oil  on  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water.  Wipe  thoroughly  each  piece  of  furniture. 
Don't  cover  too  much  surface  at  a  time,  and  be  careful 
to  rub  only  with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Dry  and  polish 
with  soft  woolen  or  cheese-cloth.  Do  this  today.  The 
transformation  will  surprise  and  delight  you. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores — in  15c,  25c  and  50c  bottles 
and  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c. 

FREE — Liberal  sample  of  3-in-One  Oil  and  Dic- 
tionary of  Uses — both  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

Three-in-Gne  Oil  Co.,  165  KAF.  Broadway,  New  York 


PERSONALITY:  How  to  Build  It 


This  keen,  forceful  boo':  reveal'  the  secret  of  winning 
others  by  personal  stU'ly,  adroitness,  and  tact,  an  J 
t  hows  how  these  essential  qualities  may  be  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  success  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. It  is  fille  1  with  triel  and  proved  facts  that  ycu 
should  understand  and  with  lucid  directions  as  to  how 
to  apply  this  information. 

18»i'o,  Cloth.  SI. 00 postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE 

WALLED 

CITY 


A  volume  of  intensely  interesting 
revelations  regarding  the  criminal 
insans;  in  our  State  Asylums,  by 
Ednard  II.  Williams,  M.I>.  Full  of  fw-ts 
stranger  than  fiction.  l?mo,  cloth.  Illus- 
trated, si. 00:  by  mail,  Sl.l2.  Funk  & 
Wagnalla Company,  3544thAv.,  N.Y. 


ROYAL  MAILS 

NEDERLAND  and  ROTTERDAM    LLOYD 

(JOINT  SERVICE) 

SPLENDID  STEAMERS—  Sailings  frequently  from  San 
Francisco  to  Java  via  Honolulu,  Nagasaki  (Yokohama,  Manila, 
Hongkong,  opt.onal) 

Apply  H.  E.  Burnett  -  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  bros.  Co.     -     601  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


ADVICE  TO 
A  MOTHER 

on  the  Management 
of  her  Children 


A  splendid  book  by  Pj'o  Henry  Chavasse, 
F.IICS.,  upon  the  vitally  important 
subject  of  the  management  and  health 
of  children.  Tells  all  about  ihe  Dairy  and 
his  care,  describes  the  symptoms  of 
children's  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
discusses  clothing,  amusements,  exer- 
cises, etc.  l2mo.  Cloth,  310  pp.  |l. 00;  by  mail  Si.  12. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-3C.O  Fonrth  Are..  New  Tork 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  for  diamonds,  old  sold,  silver,  plati- 
num and  dental  gold.    We  pay  up  to  $35.00 
.hi  laic    teeth.    Don!  matter  ii 
broken.  Will  send  turn  mall  and  will 

hold  boo  1     11.  .1  approval  ol 

our  pin.       Mail  to  Mazer's  Tooth  Specialty, 
Dept.  F,  2007  S.  5U1  St.,  1'hila.,  Pa. 

OPPORTUNIl  V  AT  ONCE  for  enterpris- 
ing no  unugu  il  11 

I  ■  .  I  !  h 

promo- 
tion. 

Highi  I  .id  1  l'i 

graph  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Ro  \.  V. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Co  iihinited  field:  lit- 

tle competition.      Few  opponun 
itable.    Send  for  '"JPointei 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street.  Detroit,  !\ 


A  mnn  ca  >  m  Dew  knowledg 

the  Standi  iry  ever;  day  through 

life — and  then  turn  it  ovei    to  lur, 
children  lot  Ihttr  6«m«>(. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

WANTED  IDEAS.— Write  for  list  of  patent 

What  to  Invent   w.tli  List  of  Inven- 
tions Wanted,  and    SI, 000, 000  in    prizes   of- 
fered'.    Send  sketch   for    free  opinion  as  to 
ibility.     Oar   four     Guide   Looks   fiee. 
1    hep.      Victor   J.   Evans 
&  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTIONS.  I  help 
yoi  market  them,  Expert  advice  and  The 
Truth  About  Patents  free. 

J.  REA1  1  LY 

912F  Woodward  Building, Washington, D.C. 

YOUR  IDE  \  W  \NTED,  PATENT  YOUR 

JTION.    I'll  help  you  market  it.  Send 

honks,  list  of  p;  tent  buyers,  hundreds 

treated,  etc.    'dvicefree.  Patents  ad- 

1  free.   RICHARD  B.OWEN,  Patent 

46  Owen  Rid",..  Washington,  D.C. 

178-V  Woolworth  Iildg.,  New  York. 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

Smith.    A  delightful  book 
reation    Outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 

p<  ople  in  and  around  Paris,    Numerous 

illustrations.     12mo.  cloth.  J1.50. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


low  figures  of  the  year.  The  6  per  cent, 
notes  of  the  French  cities,  Paris,  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  with  risesof  about 
10  points  each,  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  good  effects  following  the  checking 
of  the  German  advance  and  the  counter- 
offensive  launched  by  the  Allies  and  the 
American  Army.  No  division  of  this  part 
of  the  bond  market  has,  however,  shown 
such  a  marked  improvement  as  the  Russian 
external  or  dollar  bonds,  which,  tho  not 
listed  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  dealt  in 
extensively  on  the  New  York  Curb  market." 


SOME  PREFERRED   STOCKS  THAT 
ARE  WELL  THOUGHT  OF 

The  Financial  World  reports  that  many 
bankers  and  brokers  have  been  asked,  in 
letters  of  inquiry,  what  preferred  stocks  in 
the  market  at  the  present  time  may  be 
depended  upon  by  investors  to  stand  up 
well  through  the  war-period  and  into  the 
uncertainties  that  will  attend  the  readjust- 
ment era  to  follow  the  close  of  the -war. 
That  paper  presents  a  short  list  of  such 
stocks  "whose  past  record  entitles  them  to 
a  rating  among  the  best  of  such  issues,  and 
as  reasonably  certain  to  continue  to  pay 
their  dividend  right  along  and  show  very 
substantial  surpluses."  The  article  gives 
present  prices,  the  number  of  years  the 
stocks  have  paid  dividends,  and  the  yield, 
together  with  the  high  price  of  record: 

Div.  Record  Present 

Pre/erred  Issues  Years     High        Price       Yld. 

Am.  Beet.  Sugar  6% 17  102  (85  7.06 

Am.  Car  Foundry  7ff 19  124?^  107  5.61 

Am.  Locomotive  7% 17  122ji  99  7.07 

Am.  Smelting  79c 18  137  105  6.67 

Bethlehem  Steel  8% 1  106^  103  7.70 

Central  Leather  7% 13  117^  103  7.76 

Republic  I.  &  S.  79c Irregular  117  101  6.93 

U.S.  Steel  7% 17  131  110  6.36 

Va.  Car.  Chemical  89i 17  134J£  104  7.69 

While  there  "are  many  other  good  pre- 
ferred stocks  with  equally  good  records 
that  might  be  put  on  the  list,"  these,  in  the 
writer's  opinioa,  "will  suffice  asjllustration* 
of  what  is  to  be  had  in  the  market  and  the 
relative  degree  of  safety  the}-  afford."  He 
says  in  further  detail  of  some  of  the  above 
stocks: 

"Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  pre- 
ferred outstanding,  S5, 000, 000.  American 
Beet  Sugar  earned  its  preferred  dividend 
over  eight  times  last  year,  and  is  likely  to 
do  nearly  as  well  this  year.  Car  &  Foun- 
dry preferred  earned  nearly  $38  per  share 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  American  Loco- 
motive earned  the  preferred  dividend  about 
four  times.  Bethlehem  Steel  earned  its  8 
per  cent,  dividend  about  eleven  times  last 
year,   and   American    Smelting  earned   its 

7  per  cent,  preferred  div'dend  more  than 
four  times.  Central  Leather  earned  about 
$43  per  share  on  the  preferred  stock  last 
year,  or  more  than  six  times  the  dividend, 
while  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  earned  more 
than  $63  per  share  last  year,  enabling  the 
company  to  retire  a  large  amount  of  bonds. 
U.  S.  Steel  in  1917  earned  more  than  $82 
per  share  for  the  preferred,  and  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  showed  earnings  of 
about   $42    per    share    applicable    to    the 

8  per  cent,  preferred  stock.  Save  in  1916, 
earnings  were  never  so  large  as  now.  while 
prices  are  awaj   below  the  high. 

"In  Wall  strut  a  wager  of  even  monej 
could  be  easily  found  thai  each  on.  of 
these  preferred  stocks  would  paj  dividends 
uninterruptedly  in  the  next  ten  yean  and 
then  he  in  as  sound  a  condition  financially 
as  they  are  now.  All  but  Republic  Iron 
and  steel  have  paid  their  dividends  un- 
interruptedly through  several  trying  periods 
anil  in  that  sense  are  'tested'  stocks. 
.  ■■  In  a  time  of  uncertainty .  when  specula- 
stocks  act  with  ill.  greatesl  indif- 
ference to  favorable  developments,  it  is 
to   think    mon    ot    safetj    than   big 


profits." 
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\MKKICAN    SOLDIERS   EASIM     PENETRATING    THE   GERMAN    HAKBK1)    WIRE 


THE  FIRST  GREAT  AMERICAN  VICTORY  IN  EUROPE 


OUIi  CIVIL  WAR  failed  to  arouse  anything  but  con- 
tempt in  the  mind  of  von  Moltke,  who  is  said  to  have 
remarked  loftily  that  he  "took  no  interest  in  the  con- 
flict of  armed  mobs."  If  his  spirit  was  hovering  over  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  a  few  days  ago,  it  might  have  discerned  an  armed 
mob  retreating  pell-mell  toward  Metz,  led  by  German  officers 
in  motor-cars  at  full  speed,  while  entire  regiments,  caught  in  the 
inexorable  pincers  of  a  machine -like  enveloping  movement, 
uttered  the  familiar  password,  " Kamerad,"  and  were  put  at 
honest  toil.  So  the  newspaper  dispatches  picture  an  encounter 
of  the  forces  of  democracy  and  autocracy  which  may  be  remem- 
bered in  Berlin  at  some  time  in  future  years  when  a  note  arrives 
from  Washington.  It  might  be  said  that  the  American  phase 
of  the  European  War  began  on  September  12  with  what  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  "a  smashing  victory  scored  against  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  vital  points  in  the  whole  German 
defense."  American  soldiers  had  valiantly  played  their  part 
at  Cantigny,  at  Chateau-Thierry,  on  the  Ourcq,  and  at  divers 
points  on  the  Western  Front.  But  the  storming  of  the  danger- 
ous St.  Mihiel  salient  was  the  first  blow  struck  by  an  American 
army  "on  its  own,"  to  use  a  common  newspaper  phrase,  and  it 
fills  our  press  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  which  are  echoed 
in  the  newspapers  of  London  and  Paris  and  in  the  official  con- 
gratulations from  Allied  statesmen  and  from  the  leaders  of 
Allied  armies.  President  Wilson  exprest  the  sentiments  of  all 
our  people  when  he  said:  "The  boys  have  done  Avhat  we  ex- 
pected of  them  and  done  it  in  a  way  we  most  admire."  Hence- 
forth, writes  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simouds,  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune, 
our  Army  will  count  in  a  new  sense:  "we  are  no  longer  the 
reserve  of  our  Allies;  we  are  one  of  the  three  great  machines  in 
France  whose  combined  energy,  directed  by  a  single  brain,  is 
to  bring  victory."  In  this  respect,  declares  the  Detroit  Journal, 
the  importance  of  the  American  offensive  can  not  be  exaggerated, 
for  "it  is  proof  that  we  have  the  full  equipment,  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  game  in  hand,  a  training  which  matches  our 
boys'  exuberant  confidence  and  joyful  courage."  "St.  Mihiel 
is  the  first  great  American  battle  of  the  war,  and  it  is  a  complete 


American  victory,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  will  be  henceforth  written  down  upon  our  "patriotic 
calendar  beside  Saratoga  and  Gettysburg."  In  fact,  this  battle, 
the  Buffalo  Express  reminds  us,  was  the  biggest  Americans 
have  fought  since  Gettysburg  and  Chickamauga,  fifty-five 
years  ago.  The  number  of  American  troops  fighting  at  St. 
Mihiel  has  not  been  announced,  but  the  bag  of  prisoners — some- 
thing over  15,000 — about  equals,  according  to  the  Buffalo 
editor,  the  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  on  the 
Northern  side  in  either  of  the  two  great  battles  of  1863.  In 
this  battle  alone  there  is  '"glory  enough  and  hope  enough"  to 
"stir  every  loyal  American  heart";  but,  continues  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American,  what  is  much  more  significant  is  that 
"while  the  enemy  is  still  reeling  from  that  blow"  the  "tireless 
Foch"  strikes  again  toward  Laon,  and  in  a  few  days,  as  another 
paper  notes,  Haig  is  pushing  toward  St.  Quentin,  taking  8.000 
prisoners  in  a  single  day,  while  the  Servians  and  the  French  are 
climbing  the  Macedonian  ridges  with  an  astounding  profit  in 
prisoners  and  booty. 

Every  American  must  have  been  gratified,  the  Newark 
News  thinks,  that  the  first  independent  task  assigned  our 
troops  Avas  to  move  toward  Germany's  strongest  defensive 
position,  for  "Met/,  is  to  Germany  what  Verdun  is  to  France, 
and  more."  Our  exultation  was  increased  by  the  choice  of  the 
day  for  this  blow.     As  the  Xew  York  Evening  Sun  not< 

"It  was  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  by  Prince  Ruppreehl  of  Bavaria;  how  terri- 
bly depressing  must  it  be  to  the  German  S]  nit  to  find  the  cele- 
bration of  the  anniversary  taking  the  form  of  a  ci  ushing  operation 
by  a  Franco-American  pincers!  The  day  was  also  the  day  of 
the  third  draft  registration  in  the  United  States;  how  inspiriting 
to  our  manhood  to  find  the  Army  for  which  it  was  being  enrolled 
displaying  such  splendid  courage  and  magnificent  efficiency 
upon  a  battle-line  almost  entirely  its  own!" 

The  same  daily  finds  it  equally  auspicious  that  the  second 
day  of  the  St.  Mihiel  battle,  which  saw  the  salient  closed  by 
the  junction  of  the  forces  operating  from  two  sides,  shoidd 
have  been  the  fifty-eighth  birthday  of  General  Pershing.     The 
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first  victory  of  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  "astounds 
one  by  what  art-criticism  would  call  its  classic  purity,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  can  recall  but  one  parallel — 
Nivelle's  stroke  of  two  years  ago  at  Douaumont,  "and  the 
problem  at  St.  Mihiel  was  a  much  more  complicated  one."  As 
The  Evening  Post  reminds  us, 

"The  American  assault  from  the  south  moved  with  uniform 
precision.  There  was  nothing  of  the  awkward  delays  at  isolated 
points  which  have  so  often  added  to  the  costliness  of  an  offensive. 
Along  every  road  from  the  line  of  departure  toward  the  heart 
of  the  German  positions  the  schedule  held.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles  of  enemy  territory  were  snipt  off  at  a  clip. 
In  other  words,  the  leadership  was  perfect;  the  one  factor  upon 
which  apprehension  was  legitimate  has  been  eliminated." 

A  like  tribute  to  Pershing's  work  at  St.  Mihiel  is  paid  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  adds  that  the  job  did  not  begin  with 
the  bombardment  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th — 

"It  was  started  when  we  be- 
gan raising  and  training  an  army 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Steps  in 
the  progress  were  the  building  of 
great  harbors  in  France,  the 
erection  of  miles  of  storehouses 
and  war-plants  of  all  descriptions 
more  than  three  thousand  miles 
from  home.  A  part  of  the  task 
was  the  building  of  a  two-  or 
four-track  railroad  all  the  way 
across  France,  with  numerous 
highways  and  many  narrow-gage 
railroads." 

The  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  expedi- 
tionary force  was  necessarily 
an  experiment,  comments  the 
Springfield  Republican.  General 
Pershing,  it  notes,  is  supreme 
in  every  particular  in  France, 
' '  whether  in  the  supply,  the  train- 
ing, the  discipline,  or  the  active 
field-operations  of  the  Army. 
He  names  the  corps  and  divi- 
sional commanders."  True,  he 
is  under  Marshal  Foch,  "but 
General  Pershing  still  controls 
the  American  just  as  Field- 
Marshal  Haig  controls  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  and  he  now  has  as  much 
at  stake  as  the  British  commander  in  the  success  of  the  Allied 
efforts  against  the  enemy."  It  is  now  time,  The  Republican 
believes,  to  say  that — 

"No  mistake  was  made  in  the  selection  of  General  Pershing 
to  command  our  armies  in  France.  His  brilliantly  executed 
operation  in  wiping  out  the  salient  of  St.  Mihiel  and  making 
20,000  Germans  prisoners  of  war  within  two  days  need  not  be 
given  an  exaggerated  importance  in  the  history  of  the  war  to 
demonstrate  that  Pershing  lias  made  good,  so  far  as  events  have 
carried  him.  In  his  character  there  is  no  sign  of  vainglorious- 
ness,  of  bluster,  or  of  conceit;  modest,  yel  strong  in  his  faith 
in  himself,  he  is  direct  and  businesslike,  the  clear-headed  man  of 
action  withal  who  develops  with  his  opportunities.  General 
Pershing  at  this  moment  commands  the  full  confidence  of 
his  countrymen." 

The  battle  for  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  opened  at  five  o'clock 
on  tin  morning  of  September  12,  on  a  thirty-five  mile  front 
after  a  four  hours'  bombardment.  The  main  American  force 
struck  from  the  south.  French  and  Americans  advanced 
simultaneously  from  the  west,  north  of  si.  Mihiel.  while  French 
troops  took  the  eitj  of  St.  Mihiel  at  the  apex  of  the  salient.  All 
these  forces  »»n    under  the  direct  personal  command  of  General 


Pershing.  The  salient  was  practically  wiped  out  on  the  first 
day.  Nightfall  of  the  second  day  saw  the  armies  facing  each 
other  approximately  on  the  new  line  marked  by  the  arrows  on 
the  map  on  page  13.  During  the  succeeding  days  short 
advances  were  made  west  of  the  Moselle  River,  tho  the  infantry 
fighting  soon  gave  way  to  artillery-duels  in  which  the  guns  from 
the  Metz  forts  took  part.  Secretary  Baker  visited  St.  Mihiel 
and  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  said:  "the  action  and  all  of 
the  circumstances  are  brilliant  and  justify  the  hope  of  a  great 
nation  whose  armies  are  engaged."  On  the  14th  General 
Pershing  gave  out  an  official  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
fighting,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  dash  and  vigor  of  our  troops,  and  of  the  valiant  French 
divisions  which  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  forces  attacking  on  both  faces  of 

the  salient  effected  a  junction 
and  secured  the  result  desired 
within  twenty -seven  hours. 

"Besides  liberating  more  than 
150  square  miles  of  territory  and 
taking  15,000  prisoners,  we  have 
captured  a  mass  of  material. 
Over  100  guns  of  all  calibers  and 
hundreds  of  machine  guns  and 
trench-mortars  have  been  taken. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  during  his  retreat  burned 
large  stores,  a  partial  examina- 
tion of  the  battle-field  shows  that 
great  quantities  of  ammunition, 
telegraph  material,  railroad  ma- 
terial, rolling  -  stock,  clothing, 
and  equipment  have  been  aban- 
doned. Further  evidence  of  the 
haste  with  which  the  enemy  re- 
treated is  found  in  the  uninjured 
bridges  which  he  left  behind. 

"French  pursuit,  bombing,  and 
reconnaissance  units,  and  British 
and  Italian  bombing  units  divided 
with  our  own  air-service  the 
control  of  the  air,  and  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  success  of 
the  operation." 

German  press  references  to  the 
battle  declare  that  the  with- 
drawal was  voluntary,  but 
Allied  writers  point  out  that 
the  loss  of  prisoners  and  ma- 
terials was  certainly  not  desired 
by  the  Germans,  tho  the  aban- 
donment of  the  salient  may 
have  been  welcomed  as  a  needed  shortening  of  their  lines. 
Some  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  German  High 
Command  expected  the  attack,  but  had  counted  on  a  little 
more  time,  and,  tho  able  to  withdraw  most  of  their  artillery, 
were  unable  to  extricate  considerable  bodies  of  infantry  from 
between  the  two  rapidly  closing  jaws  of  the  Allied  trap. 

German  accounts  lay  great  stress  on  the  vast  numbers  of  tanks 
used  in  this  drive,  and  correspondents  with  the  Allied  armies  agree 
that  they  were  extremely  useful.  The  New  York  World  thinks 
that  the  next  best  thing  to  the  news  of  the  victory  itself  was 
"the  report  of  the  excellent  showing  made  by  the  American 
airplanes  employed  in  the  operations."  It  notes  that  accounts 
from  the  front  agree  that  "the  American  airplanes  with  Libert} 
motors  played  a  most  effective  part  in  the  rapid  advance  of  our 
troops  through   rough   country." 

In  our  exultation  over  the  American  success  in  St.  Mihiel, 
we  are  cautioned  by  the  military  experts  to  remember  the 
limitations  of  the  offensive.  Mr.  Frank  EL  Simonds  insists 
that  it  is  merely  a  local  and  subordinate  operation.  It  is.  he 
says,  "a  maneuver  intended  to  compel  the  German  to  weaken 
his   front    in    Artois   and    Flanders,    to   confuse  and    further  dis- 
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organize  his  plana  and  consume  hi*  reserves,  to  keep  turn  busy 
and  prevent  any  effort  on  Ids  part    to  regain   the  offensive." 

But  it  is  not,  ho  adds,  an  operation  aimed  at  Metz  or  a1  the 
Rhine,  but  simplj  "one  more  of  Pooh's  many  blows."  The 
thoughtful  editor  of  a  Michigan  newspaper  warns  liis  readers 
not  to  overrate  the  success  won  bj  American  arms.  Its  first 
importance,  in  Jus  opinion,  is  in  removing  altogether  the  trouble- 
some  German  salient  at  si.  Mihiel;  1  m t  besides  nullifying  the 
German  spear-thrust  toward  Paris,  which  had  resisted  all  attack 
for  four  years,  the  American  victory  of  St.  Mihiel  "released 
the  vitally  important  Verdun-Commercy-Toul-Nancy  railroad. 
Hun  possession  of  which  had  divided  the  Allied  front  from 
Verdun  to  the  Swiss  border  into  two  sections."  <  leneral  Maurice 
agrees  that  next  to  the  destruction  of  German  man-power  this 
is  the  most  important  result,  of  the  victory.  Another  British 
critic,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  says  in  a  London  Times  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Sun:  "Verdun,  hitherto  a  blank  wall  againsl 
which  the  Germans  have  beat  in  vain,  now  that  the  railway  line 
to  Commercy  is  working,  as  it  will  be  presently,  is  capable  of 
becoming  the  horn  of  offense  to  the  Germans."  The  Lou- 
don Daily  Mail  notes 
that  between  the  Meuse 
and  the  Moselle  General 
Pershing  "is  breaking  into 
a  perfect  w  eb  of  railways, 
which  has  been  of  price- 
less importance  to  General 
Ludendorff  for  maneuver- 
ing. Here,  if  anywhere, 
is  the  enemy's  Achilles 
heel."  If  the  Americans 
"have  not  yet  reached 
this  heel,"  continues  the 
London  editor,  they  have, 
by  threatening  it,  "forced 
the  Germans  to  concen- 
trate for  its  defense." 
Similarly  in  this  country 
the    Manchester      Union, 

which  doubts  our  immediate  ability   to  break  into  the  Rhine 
valley,  says: 

"We  may,  however,  be  able  to  force  a  new  concentration  of 
reserves  against  us,  and  enable  Fo£h  to  deliver  another  blow  in 
the  Champagne,  or  in  Flanders,  or  against  the  Hindenburg  line, 
which,  in  turn,  would  require  another  readjustment  of  enemy 
reserves.  In  the  end,  this  process  may  be  expected  to  develop 
a  weak  place  in  the  line  through  which  we  can  go,  and  begin  the 
process  of  dividing  and  curling  up  the  enemy  defense,  just  as  he 
tried  to  do  in  March  when  he  struck  at  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  British  and  French  armies." 

A  fact  of  great  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  is  that  "operations  from  Champagne  south  are 
often  feasible  after  the  fall  rains  have  turned  the  northern  front 
into  a  quagmire."'  The  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
The  Republican  continues,  brings  our  forces  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  great  Briey  iron  basin,  the  loss  of  which  would  seriously 
cripple  the  war-strength  of  Germany.  A  great  offensive  that 
should  master  this  district  would,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  puts  it, 
"take  Germany  by  the  throat  and  squeeze  the  tight  out  of  her." 
The  Washington  Post  thinks  it  probable  that  Foch's  chief  aim 
is  "to  restore  to  France  the  invaluable  coal  and  iron  basin  of 
Briey."  The  Buffalo  Express  reminds  us  that  another  advance 
as  good  as  that  of  September  12—13  "will  take  us  fairly  into 
the  iron  district."  The  New  York  Herald's  military  observer 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
steel  Germany  is  using  in  this  war  comes  from  this  district, 
and  says: 

"There  have  often  been  hints  that  this  basin  would  be  the 


last  to  be  surrendered  l>\  the  Kaiser,  and  that  if  this  were  yield,  d 
the  war  soon  would  end.  It  has  even  been  stated  by  Germans 
thai  without  it  the  Huns  could  not  carry  on  the  struggle  more 
than  three   nonths." 

This  district,  Mr.  Walter  Littlefield  points  out  in  the  New 
YOrk  Times,  overlaps  into  Belgium  arid  Luxemburg  and  covers 
the  Franco-German  frontier  for  thirty-five  miles,  almost  up  to 
I'onl-a-Moiisson.  Its  importance  is  explained  by  the  following 
facte  presented  by  <hi>  w  riter: 

"By  the  Treats  of  Frankfort,  in  1*71,  Germany  ran  th< 
frontier-line  so  as  to  divide  the  iron  area  into  two  parts.  Up  to 
the  time  when  Germany  occupied  it  all,  it  gave  her  annually 
21,000.000  tons  out  of  her  total  production  of  28,000,000.  It 
gave  France  15,000,000  Ions  out  of  a  total  production  of  22,- 
()()().()()().  since  the  autumn  of  L91  I.  Germany  has  been  adding 
t*his  15,000,003  tons  of  ore  to  her  28,000,000,  and  thus  obtains 
43,000,000  tons,  to  which  are  added  6,000,000  tons  extracted 
from  the  Luxemburg  mines,  making  an  annual  total  of  49,0(K),0(K) 
tons,  of  which  all  but  7,0()().()(K)  come  from  the  Bassin  de  Briey." 

Many  of  our  editors  are  imprest  with  the  significance  of  the 
statement   of  Marshal   Foch  in  a  cabled  message  to  the  Knights 

of  Columbus:  "It  was 
from  Met/,  that  Lafayet  t < 
went  to  help  your  ances- 
tors, and  we  shall  one  day 
see  your  victorious  banner 
floating  in  Metz."  The 
Richmond  Journal  is  con- 
\  [need  that  before  the 
present  season  for  open 
warfare  closes  "the  Stars 
and  Stripes  will  float  over 
the  city  of  Metz."  Our 
press- writers  do  not  mini- 
mize the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  which  hav« 
made  Metz  one  of  the 
strongest  fortified  posi- 
tions in  Europe.  They 
note  what  Colonel  Azan. 
a  distinguished  French  officer,  says  of  the  obstacles,  natural 
and  artificial,  on  the  'long,  hard  road  to  Metz."  But  they 
also  remember  that  Liege  and  Xamur  fell,  and  even  Antwerp 
could  not  resist  modern  artillery.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  strength  of  Met/.,  in  the  final  test,  will  not  depend  upon 
the  elaborate  defenses,  but  upon  the  men  Germany  can  spare 
to  man  them.  From  his  present  position  General  Pershing  can 
begin  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  Metz  forts.  To  save  the 
town,  if  the  Americans  concentrate  attacks  upon  it,  the  Germans 
must  put  a  large  field  army  in  front  of  it.  How  large  a  force 
this  will  require  is  indicated  by  the  size  of  the  American  force, 
which  may  be  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  men.  Germany 
might  use  an  equal  number  of  troops  in  defense  of  Metz,  but 
only  by  weakening  the  other  lines  now  so  gravely  threatened 
by  the  British  and  the  French.  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
Marshal  Foch  is  in  a  position  to  force  the  German  High  Com- 
mand to  decide  between  a  thorough  but  costly  defense  of  Metz. 
involving  the  giving  up  of  much  of  northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  an  inadequate  defense  employing  a  force  insufficient 
in  the  long  run  to  withstand  the  American  attacks." 

The  regular  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times  interprets 
the  blow  at  St.  Mihiel  as  part  of  a  great  "move  to  flank  the 
entire  German'  Army  and  send  it  hurrying  back  toward  the 
Rhine."     In  his  opinion — 

"We  are  seeking  to  get  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine — into 
Strassburg,  Germersheim,  Mayence.  Toward  these  the  Ameri- 
can attack  will  eventually  lead.  It  is  a  move  designed  to  flank 
the  difficult  country  of  the  Ardennes  and  of  Luxemburg,  to 
reduce  Germany  west  of  the  Rhine  to  the  same  pitiable  state 
to  which  she  has  reduced  Belgium  and  northeastern  France. 
It  is  the  first  step  in  the  move  for  a  military  decision." 
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Abaucourt Fr.  B  5 

Ablancourt Fr.  El 

Ache  (river) Fr.  E  8 

Afflevillc Fr.  B  6 

Agron  (river) Fr.  A3 

Ain  (river) Fr.  C  1 

Aingeray Fr.  E  8 

Aire  (river) Fr.  D  4 

Aisne  (river) Fr.  A  2 

Algringen Ger.  A  8 

Amanweiler Ger.  C  8 

Ambly Fr.  D5 

Ancemont Fr.  C  5 

Ancy Ger.  C  8 

Anderny Fr.  A  7 

Andon  (river) Fr.  A3 

Ante  (river) Fr.  D2 

Apremont Fr.  B  3 

Apremont Fr..  E  6 

Apremont  Forest.  .  .Fr.  E  6 

Araja Fr.  C  2 

Ardennes  (dep.) .  .  .  .  Fr.  A  2 

Ardeuil Fr.  B2 

Argonne  Forest Fr.  B  3 

Arnaville Fr.  D8 

Arrancy .Fr.  A  6 

Arry Ger.  D8 

Ars Ger.  C  8 

Atton Fr.  D8 

Auboue Fr.  B  7 

Aubreville Fr.  C  3 

Audun Fr.  A  7 

Aulnois Fr.  E  6 

Aumetz Ger.  A  7 

Aure Fr.  B  1 

Autrccourt Fr.  C  4 

Autreville Fr.  E8 

Autrv Fr.  B  2 

Auve Fr.  D2 

Auve  (river) Fr.  0  2 

Auzeville Fr.  C  3 

Avegres  (river) Fr.  B  2 

Avocourt Fr.  B  4 

Avril Fr.  B  7 

Azannes Fr.  B  5 

B 

Bagatelle Fr.  B  3 

Baleycourt Fr.  C4 

Ballay Fr.  A  2 

Bannoncourt Fr.  D5 

Bantheville Fr.  A3 

Bar '.  ....Fr.  A  3 

Bar-lc-Duc Fr.  E  4 

Baroncourt Fr.  B  6 

Barricourt Fr.  A3 

Bassuet Fr.  E  1 

Batilly Fr.  B  7 

Baulny Fr.  B  3 

Bazailles Fr.  A  6 

Beauclair. Fr.  A  3 

Beaumont Fr.  B  5 

Beaumont Fr.  E  7 

Beausejour Fr.  B  1 

Beauzee Fr.  D  4 

Bellay Fr.  Dl 

Belleville Fr.  B  5 

Belleville Fr.  E  8 

Belval Fr.  D3 

Beney Fr.  D7 

Benoitevaux Fr.  D  5 

Bernecourt Fr.  E  7 

Berzieux Fr.  C  2 

Bethincourt Fr.  B  4 

Beuveille Fr.  A  6 

Bezonvaux Fr.  B  5 

Bi!ly-sous-les-C6tes..Fr.  D  f> 
Billy-sous-Mangien- 

nes Fr.  A  6 

Binarville Fr.  B  3 

Bionne  (river) Fr.  C  2 

Blacy Fr.  F  1 

Blenod Fr.  D8 

Blercourt Fr.  C  4 

Blesmes Fr.  F  2 

Boismont Fr.  A  6 

Boncourt Fr.  E  6 

Bonzce Fr.  C  6 

Bouconville Fr.  B  2 

Boucq Fr.  E  6 

Boult Fr.  A  2 

Boureq Fr.  A  1 

Boureuillcs Fr.  B  3 

Bourgogne  Forest..  .Fr.  A  2 

Hrabant-le-Roi Fr.  E3 

Brabant-sur-Meuse..Fr.  B  4 

Braquis Fr.  0  6 

Bras Fr.  B  5 

Brasseitte Fr.  E  "> 

Brieulles Fr.  \  1 

Briey Fr.  B  7 

Briquenay Fr.  A  2 

Brizcaux Fr.  D  3 

Broussey Fr.  E  ii 

Brusjon Fr.  E  2 

Bruxenelle  (river). .   Pr.  I    2 

Buanthe  (river). . . .   Fr.  B  :i 

Buxerullee   Fr.  I)  ti 

Buxieres.                  Kr.  I)  i; 

Buzancv                    IV.  \  :i 

Bu»y..                     Fr.  ('  ti 


<  'amp  dc  Chalons. .  .Fr.  C   1 

I  'anal  dc  Diner.  .  . .    Kr.  I     1 

Cauroy Kr.  \  1 

<'emay Fr.  B  2 

Chaillcm Fr.  D6 

Ohallcrango Fr.  B  2 


Chambley Fr.  C  7 

Champagne  (dist.) .  .Fr.  C  1 

Champey Fr.  D8 

Champigneulles Fr.  E  8 

Champion Fr.  C  6 

Chancy Fr.  E  1 

Chardogne Fr.  E  4 

Charmont Fr.  E  2 

Charny Fr.  B  5 

Charpentry Fr.  B  3 

Chatel  Chehery Fr.  B  3 

Chatillon Fr.  A  2 

Chatillon Fr.  C  5 

Chaudefontaine Fr.  C2 

Chaumont Fr.  D  4 

Chauvoncourt Fr.  D  5 

Cheminot Ger.  D  8 

Cheppes Fr.  E  1 

Chestres Fr.  A  2 

Cierges Fr.  B  3 

Clermont Fr.  C  3 

Combres Fr.  C  6 

Commercy Fr.  E  6 

Commercy  Forest. .  .Fr.  E5 

Conde-en-Barrois. . .  Fr.  •  E  4 

Conde-les-Autry....Fr.  B2 

Conde-les-Vouziers.  .Fr.  A  2 

Conflans Fr.  C  7 

Consenvoye ".'.  .Fr.  B  4 

Contrisson Fr.  E  3 

Corineville .Fr.  E  6 

Corny Ger.  C  8 

Coulommes Fr.  A  1 

Coupeville Fr.  Dl 

Courdemanges Fr.  F  1 

Courtemont Fr.  C  2 

Oourtisols Fr.  Dl 

Couvonges Fr.  E  3 

Couvrot Fr.  E  1 

Creue Fr.  DO 

Qrusnes Fr.  A  7 

Cuisy Fr.  B  4 

Cumieres Fr.  B  4 

D 

Dagonville Fr.  E  5 

Damvillers Fr.  A  5 

Dannevoux Fr.  B  4 

Daucourt Fr.  C  2 

Diedenhofen.  .....  .Ger.  A  8 

Dieue Fr.  C  5 

Dieulouard Fr.  E  8 

Dombasle Fr.  C  4 

Domevre Fr.  E  7 

Dommartin-la- 

Planchettc Fr.  C  2 

Dommartin-sur- 

Yevre Fr.  D2 

Dompcevrin Fr.  D  5 

Dompierre Fr.  D  6 

Doncourt Fr.  C  7 

Doncourt-aux- 

Templiers Fr.  C  6 

Dormoise  (river)...  .Fr.  B  2 

Doulcon Fr.  A  4 

Dugny Fr.  C  5 

Dun Pr.  A  4 

Duzey Fr.  A  6 

E 

Ecrouves Fr.  F  7 

FJcurey Fr.  A  4 

Eix. Fr.  C  5 

Eix  (river) Fr.  B  6 

Erize-la-Briilee Fr.  E  4 

Erize-la-Grande . .  . .  Fr.  D  4 

Erize-la-Petite Fr.  D4 

Erize  St.  Dizier Fr.  E  4 

Esnes Fr.  B  4 

Essey Fr.  D7 

Etain Fr.  B  6 

Etrepy Fr.  E  2 

Euville Fr.  E  6 


Fr 

E  4 

Fentseh 

.Ger 

.A  7 

Fr 

A  7 

Fr 

B  7 

Kr 

B  5 

Fr 

D4 

Fleville 

Fr 

B  3 

Fleville 

Fr 

B  7 

Flirev 

Fr 

E  7 

l'r 

C  3 

Fontaine  Madame . 

.Fr. 

B  3 

Fr. 

Fr 

F  7 

B  4 

F'ort  Alvensleben.  . 

Ger 

.  0  8 

Fori  Choisel 

Fr. 

C  4 

Fori  dc  Belleville. 

.  Fr. 

B  5 

Fori  dc  Bois  BourrusFr. 

B  4 

Fori  d'Ecrouves. . 

.  Fr. 

F  7 

Fori  dc  Douaumont.Fr. 

B  r. 

Fori  dc  Dugny. . . 

Fr. 

('  .", 

Fort  dc  Frouard 

l'r. 

E  8 

Fori  de  Genicourt.. 

Fr. 

('  :, 

Fori  de  Jouy, 

.  Fr. 

i-:  ti 

Fort  iiv  la  ( 'hauinc 

Fr. 

C  4 

1  Oil  dc  la  Justice. 

l'r 

F  7 

Fori  de  Landreoourt.Fr. 

C  5 

I  iti  de  l.uccv. . , , 

l'r. 

F  7 

1  ort  de  Marrc. . . 

Fr. 

B  1 

Fori  dc  MoulainvilleFr. 

c  r. 

Fori  dc  Roiellier, . 

Fr 

('  /i 

Fort  ilc  Souviue.  . . 

Fr. 

B  :, 

Fort  dee  Parodies. 

.Fr. 

D5 

Fort  dee  Sartelles. . 

.Fr. 

C  4 

Fort  de  Tavannes. .  .Fr.    B  5 

Fortde  Villey Fr.    F  7 

Fort  Dommartiii Fr.    F  7 

Fort  du  Camp  des 

Ptomaines Fr.    D  5 

Fort  du  Regret Fr.    C  4 

Fort  Gentringen.  . .  .Ger.  A  8 

Fort  Gironville Fr.    E  6 

Fort  Haeseler Ger.  C  8 

Fort  Haudainville. .  .Fr.    C  5 

Fort  Illingen Ger.  A  8 

Fort  Kaiserin Ger.  C  8 

Fort  Liouville Fr.     E  6 

Fort  Lothringen.  . .  .Ger.  B  8 
Fort  Mannstein.  .  .  .Ger.  C  8 

Fort  Montigny Ger.  C  8 

Fort  Prince  Friedr. 

Carl .  .Ger.  C  8 

Fort  St.  Eloy Ger.  0  8 

Fort  St.  Michel Fr.    F  7 

Fort  St.  Michel Fr.    C  5 

Fort  Sommy Ger.  C  8 

FortTroyon Fr.    D5 

Fort  Wiirttemberg.  .Ger.  0  8 
Fresnes-au-Mont. . .  .  Fr.  D  5 
Fresnes-en-Woevre.  .Fr.    C6 

Frignicourt Fr.    F  1 

Froidos Fr.    C  3 

Frouard Fr.    E8 

Futeau Fr.    C  3 


Genicourt Fr.    C  5 

Gentringen Ger.  A  8 

Gercourt Fr.    B  4 

Germont Fr.    A  2 

Gincrey Fr.    B  6 

Gironville Fr.    E  6 

Givry-en-Argonne..  .Fr.    D3 

Gondrecourt Fr.    B  6 

Gondreville Fr.    F  7 

Gorze Ger.  C  7 

Grandprg Fr.    A  2 

Gratreuil Fr.    B  2 

Gravelotte Ger.  C  8 

Gremilly Fr.    B  5 

Grosrouvres Fr.    E  7 

Gross  Hettingen. . .  .Ger.  A  8 


Ger.  B  8 
Fr.    A3 


Fr. 
Fr. 


C  6 
C  7 


Ger.  E  8 
Fr.    E  4 


Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


C  6 
D6 
D6 
B  4 
C  5 
C  5 
B  6 


Ger.  A  7 
Ger.  A  8 
Fr.    E  2 


Fr. 
Fr. 

Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 
Fr. 


E  2 
D4 
C  6 
D2 
B  4 
D6 
B  7 
F  1 
C  1 


H 

Hagendingen 

Halles 

Hannonville-sous-les- 

Cotes 

Hannonville 

Hardt  (mts.) 

Hargeville 

Harville 

Hattonchatel 

Hattonville , . . 

Haucourt 

Haudainville 

Haudiomont 

Hautecourt 

Havingen 

Hayingen 

Hei'.tz 

Heiltz-l'Eveque  . , . . 

Heippes 

Herbeuville 

Herpont 

Hesse  Forest 

Heudicourt 

Homecourt 

Huiron 

Hurlus 

I 

Ippecourt Fr.    D  4 

Issoncourt Fr.    D  4 


Jaulny Fr.  D7 

Joeuf Fr.  B  7 

Jonville Fr.  C  7 

Joppecourt Fr.  A  6 

Jouaville Fr.  C  7 

Jouy Ger.  C  8 

Jubecourt Fr.  C  4 

Jussecourt Fr.  E  2 

K 

Kneuttingen Ger.  A  8 

Koeur Fr.    E  5 


Labeuville Fr.  C  7 

Labry Fr.  B  7 

Lachalade Fr.  C  3 

Lachaussee Fr.  C  7 

Lachaussee  Lake Fr.  D  7 

LaCheppe Fr.  C  1 

Fa  Chiers  (river) Fr.  A  5 

La  Croix Fr.  A  2 

La  Harazee Fr.  B  3 

Lahayville Fr.  D7 

Laheycourt Fr.  U  3 

Laimont Fr.  10  3 

Lamorville Fr.  D  6 

Lancon Fr.  B  2 

l.andrcs Kr.  B  7 

l,aNcuville-aux- 

Bois. Fr.  1)  2 

I. a  Ncuvillc-au- 

Pont l'r.  C  2 

Latour Fr.  C  7 

Lavallcc Pr.  E  ."> 

Laxou Fr.  F  8 

LeClaon Fr 

Le  Four  de  Part. .  .Fr.  I     ; 

I.emmes Fr.  C  4 


Le  Neufour Fr.    C  3 

Lerouville Fr.    E  5 

LesEparges Fr.    C  6 

Les  Islettes. Fr.    C  3 

Les  Monthairons.. .   Fr.    C  5 

Les  Paroches Fr.    D  5 

Le  VieiI-Dampierre..Fr.    D  2 

Limev Fr.    D7 

Lironville Fr.    E  7 

I/Isle Fr.    D4 

Liverdun Fr.    E  8 

Loison  (river) Fr.    A  5 

Loisy Fr.    E  1 

Longeau  (river) Fr.    C  7 

Longeville Ger.  C  8 

Longuyon Fr.    A  6 

Longwe Fr.    A  2 

Lorraine Ger.  B  8 

Lorry Ger.  D  8 

Louppy-le-Petit Fr.    E  3 

Louppy-sur-Loison..Fr.    A  4 

Louvemont Fr.    B  5 

Lubey Fr.    B  7 

Ludelingen Ger.  A  7 

Luxemburg A  8 

M 

Machault Fr. 

Mad  (river) Fr. 

Magny Ger. 

Maidieres Fr. 

Mainville Fr. 

Maisous Fr. 

Maizeray Fr. 

Maizieres Ger. 

Malancourt Fr. 

Malleloy Fr. 

Mandres Fr. 

Mangiennes Fr. 

Manheulles Fr. 

Manonville Fr. 

Manre Fr. 

Marbache Fr. 

Marcaulieu  Forest.  .Fr. 

Marcheville Fr. 

Marieulles Ger. 

Marne  (dep.) Fr. 

Marne  (river) Fr. 

Marolles Fr. 

Marre Fr. 

Mars-la-Tour Fr. 

Marson Fr. 

Marspich Ger. 

Marvaux Fr. 

Marville Fr. 

Massiges Fr. 

Maucourt Fr. 

Maurupt Fr. 

Maxeville Fr. 

Mecrin Fr. 

Medeah Fr. 

Menil Fr. 

Menil-la-Horgne. .  .  .Fr. 

Mercy-le-Bas Fr. 

Mercy-le-Haut Fr. 

Merlaut Fr. 

Merles Fr. 

Mesnil-les-Hurlus. .  .Fr. 

Metz Ger. 

M  eur  the-et-M  oselle 

(dep.) Fr. 

Meuse  (dep.) Fr. 

Meuse  (river) Fr. 

Millery Fr. 

Milly Fr. 

Moivre  (river) Fr. 

Mondelingen Ger. 

Mondrecourt Fr. 

Mont Fr. 

Montauville Fr. 

Montfaucon Fr. 

Monthois Fr. 

Montigny Ger. 

Montigny-devant- 

.    Sassey Fr. 

Montsec Fr. 

Mont-sous-les- 

Cotes Fr. 

Montzeville Fr. 

Morgemoulin Fr. 

Morlingen Ger. 

Mormont  Hill  (mt.).Fr. 

Moselle  (river) Fr. 

Mouilly Fr. 

Moulotte Fr. 

Mouron Fr. 

Moutiers Fr. 

Mouzay Fr. 

Moyeuvre Ger. 

Moyeuvre  Forest. .  .Ger. 
Mussey. Fr. 

N 

N'aives Fr. 

Nancy Fr. 

Navarin Fr. 

Nctlaiicourt Kr. 

Ncunhauser tier. 

Neuvilly Fr. 

Nixcvillc Fr. 

Nonsard Fr. 

Nornn  (river) Fr. 

Norroy Fr. 

Norroy-lc-Scc Fr. 

Ndiiart    Kr. 

Nouillonponl Fr. 

Nov  cant Ger. 

Noviant Fr. 

Movers Fr. 

NulxVourt Fr. 
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0  8 

D8 

B  7 

E  1 

C  6 

B  8 

B  4 
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E  7 
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0  6 

E  7 

B  1 

E  8 

D5 

0  6 

D8 

D2 
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B  4 

C  7 
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A  8 

B  2 
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C8 

0  7 

D5 

B  4 
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D8 
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D6 

C  5 
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B  6 
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0  6 

B  2 
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A  4 

B  S 

B  8 

E  3 
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1    8 

B  1 
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B  8 

('  :i 

('  4 

Dti 

1'   t 

n  a 

B  7 

\  3 

\  ii 

i'  S 

1     7 

i:  :i 

D  1 

O 

Olizy : Fr.    A  2 

Omey Fr.    E  1 

Onville Fr.    C  7 

Ornaine  (river) Fr.    E  2 

Orne  (river) Ger.  B  8 

One  (river) Fr.    C  6 

Ones Fr.    Bo 

Othain  (river) Fr.    A  5 

Ottingen Ger.  A  7 

Outrepont Fr.    E  1 


Pagny-sur-Meuse .  .  .  Fr.  F6 

Pagny-sur-Moselle.  .Fr.  D8 

Pannes Fr.  D  7 

Pargny Fr.  10  2 

Parois Fr.  C  4 

Passavant Fr.  D  3 

Pauvres Fr.  A  1 

Peuvillers FT.  A  5 

Pierrefitte Fr.  D  4 

Pierrepont Fr.  A  0 

Perthes Fr.  O  1 

Pillon Fr.  A  5 

Pintheville Fr.  C  6 

Pogny Fr.  E  1 

Pompey Fr.  E  8 

Pont-a-Mousson .  .  .  .  Fr.  D  8 

Ponthion Fr.  E  2 

Possesse Fr.  D  2 

Poste  de  Somme- 

Vesle Fr.  D  1 

Pournoy Ger.  D  8 

Puvenelle  Forest. . . . Fr.  E  7 

Q 

Quatre-Champs Fr.  A  2 

R 

Rambucourt Fr.  E  6 

Rampont Fr.  C  4 

Rancourt Fr.  E  3 

Rarecourt Fr.  C8 

Raulecourt Fr.  E  6 

Recicourt Fr.  C  4 

Regueville Fr.  B  4 

Regnieville Fr.  D  7 

Rembercourt-aux- 

Pots Fr.  D4 

Rembercourt-sur- 

Mad Fr.  D7 

Remenauville Fr.  D  7 

Remoiville Fr.  A  5 

Revigny Fr.  E  3 

Rezonville Ger.  C  7 

Ripont Fr.  B  2 

Rodemaehern Ger.  A  8 

Romagne-sous-les- 

Cotes Fr.  A  5 

Romagne-sous-Mont- 

faucon Fr.  A  3 

Rombach Ger.  B  8 

Roncourt Ger.  B  8 

Ronvaux Fr.  C  5 

Rosieres Fr.  E  7 

Rosues Fr.  E  4 

Rouvres Fr.  B  6 

Rouvrois-sur-Meuse.Fr.  D  5 

Rouvrois-sur-Othain.Fr.  A  6 

Rumont Fr.  E  4 

Rupt Fr.  Do 

Rupt  de  Mad  (river)Fr.  D  7 


Saint  Amand-sur- 

Fion Fr.  E  1 

Saint  Benoit Fr.  D7 

Saint  Etienne Fr.  B  1 

Saint  Germain  Hill 

(mt.) Fr.  A  4 

Saint  Hilaire Fr.  C  1 

Saint  Hilaire Fr.  ('  6 

Saint  Jean-devant- 

Possesse Fr.  E  2 

Saint  Jean-sur- 

Tourbe Fr.  C  2 

Saint  Juvin Fr.  A3 

Saint  Mard Fr.  D2 

Saint  Maurice Fr.  D  6 

Saint  Mihiel Fr.  D5 

Saint  Morel Fr.  A  2 

Saint  Privat Ger.  B  8 

Saint  Remy Fr.  C  6 

Saint  Remy-sur- 

Bussy Fr.  Cl 

Saint  Thomas Fr.  B  2 

Saintc  Marie Ger.  B  7 

Sainte  Marie Fr.  B  1 

Saintc  Menehould..  .Fr.  ('  :i 

Saizerais Fr.  10  >J 

Samcgneux Fr.  Bo 

Sampiu'ny Fr.  E  ."» 

Sassey Fr.  A  4 

Saulmory Fr.  At 

Saulx  (river) Kr.  10  :i 

Savigny Fr.  \  2 

Scl.ault Fr.  B  2 

Seicheprey Fr.  10  ti 

Seille  (river) Ger.  D8 

Semide Pr.«  A  1 

Senon Fr.  B  6 

Senonvillc Fr.  1)  ti 

Scmic    Fr.  B  i 

Sermaiie Fr.  10  :> 

Serrouvillc Fr.  \  7 

Servon Fr.  B  2 

Seuzey Kr.  1)  0 

Sivry Fr.  B  I 

Somme-Bionne Fr.  C  1 


Sommedieue Fr.  C  5 

Sommeilles Fr.  D  3 

Sommepy Fr.  B  1 

Somme-Suippes Fr.  C  1 

Somme-Tourbe Fr.  C  1 

Somme-Vesle Fr.  D  1 

Somrne-Yevre Fr.  D  2 

Songy Fr.  E  1 

Sorcv Fr.  F  6 

Souain Fr.  B  1 

Souilly Fr.  D  4 

Souilly  Forest Fr.  C  5 

Soulanges Fr.  El 

Spada Fr.  D5 

Spineourt Fr.  A  6 

Suftgen Ger.  A  8 

Sugny Fr.  A  1 

Suippes Fr.  C  1 


Tahure Fr.  B  1 

Tavanne  (river) .  .  .  .  Fr.  Bj 

Terrouin  (river) . . . .  Fr.  E  7 

Thenorgues Fr.  A3 

Thiaucourt Fr.  D  7 

Thieblemont Fr.  F  2 

Tliicrville Fr.  C  5 

Thillot Fr.  Dti 

Thionville Ger.  A  8 

Tilloy Fr.  Dl 

Tilly Fr.  Do 

Toul Fr.  F  7 

Tourbe  (river) Fr.  B  2 

Trey  ( river) Fr.  D  7 

Triaucourt Fr.  D3 

Trieux Fr.  A  7 

Troyon Fr.  Do 

U 

Uekingen Ger.  B  8 


Yadonville Fr.  E  5 

Valleroy Fr.  B  7 

Valmy Fr.  C  2 

Yanault-le-Chatel...Fr.  E2 

Yanault-les- Dames. .  Fr.  E  2 

Vandieres Fr.  D  s 

Yandy Fr.  A  2 

Varennes Fr.  B  3 

Varneville Fr.  E  6 

Yarney Fr.  E  3 

Vassincourt Fr.  E  3 

Vaubecourt Fr.  D  4 

Yauclerc Fr.  F  1 

Vauquois Fr.  B  3 

Vaux Fr.  B  2 

Vaux  (river) Fr.  Bo 

Vavincourt Fr.  E  4 

Verdun Fr.  8  5 

Verpel Fr.  A  :i 

Verrieres Fr.  C  2 

Yertuzey Fr.  E  6 

Very Fr.  B  3 

Vesigneul Fr.  El 

Vezon Ger.  D  8 

Vienne-le-Chateau .  .  Fr.  B  2 

Yicnne-Ia-Yille Fr.  ('  2 

Viere  (river) Fr.  E  2 

Yieville Fr.  D6 

Yigneulles Fr.  D6 

Yienot Fr.  E  6 

Yille-en-Woevre.  .  ..Fr.  C  'i 

Villcrs-en-Argonne.  .Fr.  D3 

Yillers-le-Sec Fr.  E  2 

Yillers-sur-Meuse . . .  Fr.  Do 

Yillerupt Fr.  A  7 

Ville-sur-Cousances. .  Fr.  0  4 
Ville-sur-Tourbe.  . .  .Fr.-  C  2 

Villey Fr.  F  7 

Yillotte Fr.  F  3 
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Mihiel Fr.  E  4 

Yilosnes Fr.  A  4 

Vionville Ger.  C  7 

Yirginy Fr.  C  2 

Yitry Ger.  B  8 

Yitry-en-Perthois.   Fr.  El 

Vitry-le-Francois.. .  .Fr.  F  1 

Yittonville Fr.  D8 

Void Fr.  F  6 

Yolkringen Ger.  A  8 

Youziers Fr.  A  2 

Yraincourt Fr.  C  3 

Yrizy Fr.  A  1 

Yroil Fr.  I     I 
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\Yaly Fr.  D3 

Wan. | Fr.  B  6 
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AUSTRIA'S  DIPLOMATIC  WATERLOO 

THE  THUNDEROUS  REFUSAL  that  greeted  Austria's 
timid  suggestion  of  a  "confidential  and  unbinding" 
peace  conference,  instantly  voiced  by  the  statesmen 
and  press  of  every  Allied  land,  was  so  final  and  overwhelming 
that  even  the  German  press  disowned  any  part  in  the  move 


"KAMERAD  !" 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

when  they  saw  what  a  colossal  failure  it  was.  Instead  of 
sowing  discord  among  the  Allies,  nothing  since  the  war  began 
has  seemed  to  evoke  from  them  all  such  a  united  call  for  war  to 
complete  victory.  In  fact,  if  Austria  baited  her  peace  trap 
for  the  defeatists  and  pacifists  of  the  Allied  nations,  by  this 
time  she  must  be  wondering  whether  any  such  animals  still 
exist.  For  when  President  Wilson  instantly  and  curtly  rejected 
the  Austro-Hungarian  proposal  that  representatives  of  all  the 
belligerents  should  meet  in  a  neutral  country  for  a  "confidential 
and  unbinding  discussion  on  the  basic  principles  for  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,"  his  course  seems  to  have  won  virtually  unani- 
mous approval  except  in  the  camp  of  our  enemies.  In  the 
United  States,  we  gather  from  the  news  and  editorial  columns 
throughout  the  country,  his  position  has  the  support  of  a  united 
press,  a  united  Congress,  and  a  united  people.  In  regard  to 
the  unanimity  of  the  press,  our  own  observation  is  confirmed 
by  the  New  York  World,  which  polled  the  papers  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  nation  and  reported  that  "from  nowhere  outside  of 
New  York  City  came  any  editorial  expression  at  all  favorable 
to  the  Austrian  plan."  "Unconditional  surrender"  on  the 
part  of  the  Central  Powers,  says  The  World,  is  generally  de- 
manded as  an  essential  prelude  to  any  peace  discussion.  With 
the  single  exception  of  one  much-discust  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  "so  far  as  we  have 
observed  every  important  journal  in  America,  without  regard  to 
party  nomenclature,  upholds  and  applauds  the  President's 
unhesitating  refusal  to  supersede  Gen.  John  Joseph  Pershing 
as  the  authorized  and  official  negotiator  of  an  American  peace." 
And   The  Sun  ^oes  on  to  say: 

"So  far  as  we  know,  every  important  member  of  Congress, 
withoul  distinction  as  to  party,  is  now  with  the  President  in 
his  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  peace  is  to  be  won.  The 
approval  is  universal,  as  Senator  Lodge  declared  in  his  notable 
speech." 

Even  members  of  the  "little  group  of  wilful  men  "  in  Congress 
who  tried  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war    "joined  in  the  general 

spuming  of  the  Austrian  proposal,"  Bays  a  Washington  corre- 


spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Nor  was  Representative 
Meyer  London,  of  New  York,  the  only  Socialist  in  Congress, 
an  exception.  "I  would  not  deal  with  Germany  at  all  until 
Germany  announces  her  readiness  to  evacuate  every  piece  of 
territory  she  has  taken  during  the  war,  and  to  tear  up  the 
infamous  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,"  said  Mr.  London.  "The 
time  to  begin  talking  peace  will  come  when  the  American  Army 
is  within  the  precincts  of  Berlin,"  said  Representative  Flood, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia;  while  Representative  Simeon  D.  Fess, 
of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  agrees  that  "the  only  peace  that  can 
come  now  is  a  peace  that  will  be  dictated  by  American  arms, 
.fighting  to  a  conclusive  end,  on  German  soil."  Speaking  for 
his  party  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Republican  floor  leader,  denounced  Austria's 
peace  overtures  as  "stupid"  and  declared  that  "all  America 
Avanted  them  rejected,  as  the  President  has  done."  The  time 
to  talk  peace,  he  said,  is  when  Prussia's  militarism  is  crusht, 
"and  then  it  will  be  a  peace  dictated  by  the  Allies."  Senator 
Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  said  that  the  Massachusetts 
Senator  accurately  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  Senate  also. 

The  proposal  to  discuss  peace  terms  with  the  Central  Powers, 
remarks  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "is  a  good  deal  like  proposing 
a  conference  between  a  judge  and  a  criminal  to  decide  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  to  be  passed  by  the  judge  on  the  criminal." 
There  must  be  no  peace,  he  declares,  except  "the  peace  of  over- 
whelming victory."  "No  peace  parleys,  formal  or  informal, 
preliminary  or  final,  can  be  wisely  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  at  this  time  unless  and  until  the  Central 
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Powers  give  some  evidence  of  their  good  faith  by  vacating 
Belgium,  northern  Prance,  and  Russia.  This  should  l>c  the 
irreducible  minimum."  says  .lames  M.  Beck,  former  A>sistant 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  states.  And  the  New  York 
Times  quotes  Samuel  I'ntennyer  as  Baying: 

"I    can   conceive   of   nothing    more   disastrous    to    the   future 
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pence  of  tin-  world  than  an  inconclusive  peace  as  the  outcome" 
of  iliis  nightmare  of  universal  slaughter  and  destruction.  Thai 
a  satisfactory  negotiated  peace,  in  which  the  unselfish  ideals 
tor  which  this  countrj  reluctantly  entered  the  war  can  he 
realized,   is  to  me  unthinkable  at   this  time.     To  enter  upon 
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negotiations  now,  however  informally  or  unofficially,  would 
inevitably  involve  the  slowing  up  of  effort  and  the  dampening 
of  the  war-spirit  which  it  has  taken  so  long  to  arouse." 

The  Germans  must  be  beaten  before  there  can  be  talk  cf 
peace,  agree  the  French  and  British  press.  "Victory  for  our 
arms  will  be  the  answer  to  these  tortuous  proposals  and  equivocal 
maneuvers,"  declares  U Homme  Libre,  Premier  Cleinenceau's 
paper,  and  the  Paris  Journal  interprets  Austria's  proposal  as 
"an  obvious  cry  of  exhaustion."  "The  German  Emperor  is  a 
•ventriloquist  whose  voice  we  may  hear  in  this  Austrian  tele- 
gram," remarks  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "and  we  hear  it  because 
the  military  masters  under  whom  Germany  is  bleeding  are 
afraid."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  German  trick  has  been  disposed  of  in  advance  by 
President  Wilson's  masterly  addresses.  Mr.  Wilson's  great 
watchword,  'No  peace  with  autocracy,'  applies  to  Austria  as 
well  as  to  Prussia,  and  for  the  same  cause  no  German  autocracy 
can  be  trusted  for  an  hour.  The  Allied  attitude  is  clear.  We 
require  reparation,  restitution,  and  guaranties,  and  since  the 
fresh  German  outrages  upon  French  territory  we  require  the 
punishment  of  the  criminals.  Nothing  less  will  do.  We 
remind  the  enemy  of  President  Wilson's  words:  'There  can 
be  no  compromise;   no  half-way  decision  is  tolerable." 

"This  cynical  proposal  of  the  Austrian  Government  is  not 
a  genuine  attempt  to  obtain  peace;  it  is  an  attempt  to  divide 
the  Allies."  declares  A.  J.  Balfour,  British  Foreign  Secretary. 

Returning  to  the  American  press,  we  find  their  conviction 
and  determination  summed  up  in  this  sentence  from  the  Wash- 
ington Foul:  "Germany  started  this  war;  civilization  will 
finish  it."  "  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  fear  of  Clod  has 
begun  to  penetrate  the  Teuton  heart,  if  there  is  such  an  organ. 
but  we  have  other  business  on  hand  at  this  time  than  to  pay' 
more  than  passing  heed  to  the  protestation  of  Satan."  "Our 
answer  to  the  Hun's  peace  twaddle  shall  be  more  war,"  de- 
clares the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  "Terms  must  be  for  Germany 
to  obey,  not  to  make,"  affirms  the  Hartford  C our  ant,  while  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  declares  that  "we  are 
not  going  to  bargain  with  the  blood-stained  gang  of  thugs 
and  pirates  in  high  places  who  deliberately  and  after  long  and 


careful  planning  plunged  the  world  into  war  in  July,  1914.  .  .  . 
We  are  going  to  rjmash  them  utterly  and  completely."  "The 
enemj  should  understand  thai  peace  is  not  to  be  merely  a 
mattei  of  trading.  We  are  fighting  lor  right,  and  we  can  not 
compromise  right  or  justice,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
while  in  (lie  (Pittsburg  Dispatch  we  read: 

"Austria's  formal  appeal  for  a  peace  conference  is  first  and 
foremost  an  evidence  of  desperation.  There  is  no  longer  any 
hesitation  at  Vienna  or  even  at  Berlin  lest  peace  overtures  be 
construed  to  lie  a  sign  of  weakening.  The  retreat  to  the  llinden- 
burg  line  and  beyond  is  sufficient  proof  of  that.  With  all  hope 
of  military  triumph  gone  they  are  falling  back  on  diplomacy, 
hoping  thereby  to  pluck  victory  from  defeat.  The  only  possible 
basis  of  peace  has  been  slated  by  President  Wilson  in  broad 
principles.  They  can  he  accepted  in  the  open  if  the  Austrian 
Co\  eminent  and  its  allies  arc  honesl  in  their  proposal.  The 
Only  reason  for  seeking  a  hole-in-t  lie-corner  discussion  of  them 
is  the  hope  that  they  can  be  evaded  or  emasculated  in  Becret 
conference." 

"What  would  he  the  moral  status  of  a  world  which  compro- 
mised with  a  criminal  on  the  return  of  pari  of  the  swag?"  asks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  'The  Greeks  bearing  gifts  were 
hardly  more  to  be  suspected  than  the  Austrians  proffering 
peace,"  remarks  (he  Boston  News  Bureau,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"For  this  is  after  all  pretty  much  the  same  Austria,  now  weav- 
ing lovely  platitudes,  that  blustered  a  continent,  and  then  a  world, 
into  war.     Then  it  was  a  catspaw;   so  also  is  it  now 

"  Inconclusive  peace  now  would  he  more  than  a  waste  of  moun- 
tains of  gold  and  rivers  of  blood  just  when  the  object  of  their 
spending  was  within  reach.     It  would  he  a  betrayal  of  posterity*" 

"America  is  for  international  democracy  as  well  as  national 
democracy;    we  have  declared  for  a  peace  of  the  peoples,  not  of 
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the  tricksters  and  the  tyrants  who  have  too  often  ruled  and 
fooled  them,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  And  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  we  read: 

"The  ranks  of  those  who  advocate   peace   by   'negotiation' 
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rather  than  by  victory  are  swiftly  shrinking  to  the  perturbed 
friends  of  the  Hun.  Honest-minded  radicals  and  intellectuals 
who  once  considered  the  conference-table  a  better  place  than 
the  battle-field  to  settle  this  life-and-death  conflict  between 
Kaiserism  and  Democracy  now  see  the  error,  or  at  least  the 
impracticability,  of  their  plan.  A  highly  significant  admission 
to  this  effect  comes  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Simons,  chairman  of  the 
American  Socialist  Mission  to  Europe.  The  project  for  an 
international  Socialist  conference  at  Bern  has  failed  utterly, 
Mr.  Simons  says,  because  of  the  rooted  conviction  among  the 
laboring  masses  in  the  Allied  countries  that  a  conference  with 
German  Socialists  would  be  of  no  avail  for  a  just  and  stable 
peace,  and  that  any  compromise1  with  Prussianism  Avould  be  a 
betrayal  of  humanity's  cause.  'Even  the  radical  groups,'  he 
adds,  'have  changed  their  attitude  about  peace  by  negotiation 
and  now  are  a  unit  in  demanding  the  crushing  of  the  German 
military  party/" 

On  the  other  hand,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington, published  in  the  New  York  World,  tells  of  rumors  in 
Administration  circles  that  "a  combination  of  great  financial 
interests,  that  know  no  nationality  and  fear  the  destruction  of 
all  wealth  and  business  by  the  spread  of  Bolshevik  ideas,  might 
in  some  way  be  behind  this  movement  to  bring  about  a  peace 
and  terminate  the  war  before  it  had  been  fought  to  a  clear 
decision." 

The  Austro-Himgarian  Government's  note  proposing  a 
"confidential"  peace  conference  Mas  dated  September  16,  and 
came  as  the  climax  of  a  series  of  peace-feelers  that  have  been 
put  out  by  the  Central  Powers  at  intervals  ever  since  the  Allies 
wrested  the  initiative  from  the  German  armies.  This  note,  after 
a  long  preamble  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  "peace  by  un- 
derstanding" and  the  dire  results  of  continuing  the  war,  says: 

"The  Royal  and  Imperial  Government  would  like,  therefore, 
to  propose  to  the  governments  of  all  the  belligerent  states  to 
send  delegates  to  a  confidential  and  unbinding  discussion  on  the 
basic  principles  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  a  place  in  a 
neutral  country  and  at  a  near  date  that  would  yet  have  to  be. 
agreed  upon — delegates  who  were  charged  to  make  known  to 
one  another  the  conception  of  their  governments  regarding  those 
principles  and  to  receive  analogous  communications,  as  well  as 
to  request  and  give  frank  and  candid  explanations  on  all  those 
points  which  need  to  be  precisely  defined." 

To  this  Secretary  Lansing  replied,  promptly  and  briefly,  as 
follows: 

"I  beg  to  say  that  the  substance  of  your  communication 
has  been  submitted  to  the  President,  who  now  directs  me  to 
inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  feels 
that  there  is  only  one  reply  which  it  can  make  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Imperial  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  It  has  re- 
peatedly, and  with  entire  candor,  stated  the  terms  upon  which 
the  United  States  would  consider  peace,  and  can  and  will  enter- 
tain no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter  concerning 
which  it  has  made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain." 

These  terms  are  perhaps  most  concisely  stated  in  President 
Wilson's  address  to  Congress  on  February  11,  when  he  said: 

"After  all.  the  tesl  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either  Govern- 
ment to  go  any  further  in  this  Comparison  of  views  is  simple 
and  obvious.      The  principles  to  be,  applied  are  these: 

"First,  Thai  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be  based 
upon  the  essential  justice  of  that  particular  case  and  upon  such 
adjustments  a-  are  most  likelj  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be 
permanent . 

"Secoiidlv       Thai   peoples  and  pro\  inces  are  not  to  be  bartered 

about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere 
chattels  and  pawn-  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game,  now  forever 
discredited,  of  the  balance  of  power:    but   that, 

'Tbirdlj  Every,  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war 
must  be  made  in  th.  interesl  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  popula- 
tions concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or 
compromise  of  claim-  among  rival   states;    and, 

"Fourthly  Thai  all  well-defined  national  aspirations  -hall 
b(    accorded   the  Utmosl    satisfaction   that   can  be  accorded   them 

without  introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord 
and  antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  world." 


PROOF   OF   RUSSIA'S   BETRAYAL 

PROOF  ENOUGH  that  the  people  of  Russia  had  been 
sold  out  to  Germany  was  given  at  Brest-Litovsk.  But 
even  editors  who  saw  this  most  clearly  at  the  time  find 
great  satisfaction  in  adding  legal  proof  to  their  moral  certainty, 
and  when  the  Government  guarantees  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents  proving  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  are  German 
agents,  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  speak  their  minds 
without  hesitation  and  without  reserve.  The  denunciation  of 
the  German  master  and  his  Bolshevik  servant  is  so  scathing 
as  to  show  that  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  by 
no  means  extinct  in  editorial  circles.  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
have  "given  a  new  touch  of  foulness  to  treason,"  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  as  it  contemplates  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  American  people  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
in  the  shape  of  documents  long  in  its  possession  and  other  in- 
formation gathered  by  the  committee's  representative  in  Russia 
last  winter.  The  Baltimore  American  pays  its  respects  to  both 
parties  in  this  "dirty  deal"  by  remarking: 

"It  is  now  clear  there  was  an  alliance  of  a  sardonic  kind  by  a 
group  of  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort:  filthy  pocket-pickers 
and  despicable  degenerates  of  lucre  with  a  Government  wThose 
rottenness,  whose  sinister  designs,  whose  preposterous  and 
almost  unbelievable  aims,  whose  descent  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  baseness  mark  it  as  an  outlaw  to  civilization  and  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  humanity." 

There  are  some  Americans,  represented  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  who,  while  convinced  that  the  open  and  avowed 
acts  of  the  Bolsheviki  are  sufficient  to  make  them  our  enemies, 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  some  of  Mr.  Creel's  documents. 
The  Fretting  Post  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  letters  was  pro- 
claimed a  falsehood  by  the  Petrograd  Bolshevik  papers  when 
it  was  first  published  in  Paris,  and  it  finds  the  general  tone  of  the 
documents  with  their  direct  orders  to  be  "a  strain  upon  credu- 
lity." It  sees  inconsistency  in  their  chronology  which  it  thinks 
Mr.  Creel  should  clear  up.  But  the  New  York  World  replies 
that  "presumption  is  all  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
documents."  For  one  thing,  it  remarks,  "they  are  in  line  with 
German  practise  throughout  the  world."  Everything  revealed 
by  these  communications  "contemplating  the  corruption  and 
final  enslavement  of  the  Russians  is  in  line  with  what  is  known 
by  all  intelligent  Americans  as  to  the  methods  used  here  by 
Germany  before  we  entered  the  war  and  in  other  neutral  coun- 
tries." These  documents,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  prove 
among  other  things  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  not 
spontaneous,  but  planned  and  financed  in  Russia.     Also — 

"That  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  the  paid  agents  of  Germany; 

"That  as  early  as  June  9,  1914,  twelve  days  before  the  as- 
sassination at  Serajevo,  the  German  Staff  had  begun  the  indus- 
trial mobilization  which  preceded  military  mobilization; 

"That  as  early  as  November  28,  1914,  German  agents  in  this 
country  were  instructed  to  use  anarchists  and  escaped  criminals 
to  cause  strikes  and  explosions  in  America  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  shipments  to  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain: 

"That  in  all  things  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  obedient  to  orders 
from  Berlin, 

"And  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  having  discovered  in  Russian 
archives  the  documents  betraying  Germany's  intention  to  force 
war  and  her  treachery  to  America  four  years  ago,  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  destroy  the  damning  evidence  againsl 
their  employers." 

The  connection  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  with  tin  German 
propaganda  fund  is  shown  by  several  intercepted  notes.  For 
instance,  an  order  of  the  German  Imperial  Hank  tolls  of  accounts 
being  opened  with  Lenine,  Trotzky,  and  others  in  March,  l!M7 
The  Committee  on  Public  Information  possesses  a  photograph 
of  a  note  from  a  representative  of  the  Imperial  Hank  of  tin 
date  of  January  8,  1918,  addresl  to  Trotzky  :is  Bolshevik  For- 
eign  Minister,  which  reads  as  follow  > 

"Information  has  to-day  been  received  bj  OH   from  Stockholm 
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tliat  r>o,000,000  rubles  of  gold  has  been  transferred  to  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the  people's  com- 
missaries. This  credit  lias  been  supplied  to  the  Russian  (im- 
ernment  in  order  to  cover  the  eosl  of  the  keep  of  the  Red 
Guards  and  agitators  in  the  country.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
meiit  considers  it  appropriate  to  remind  the  Soviet  Of  the  peo- 
ple's commissaries  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  propa- 
ganda in  the  country,  as  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  south 
of  Russia  and  Siberia  to  the  existing  Government  is  troubling 
the  German  Government.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  send 
experienced  men  everywhere  in  order  to  set  up  a  uniform 
government." 

This    is    propaganda.      But  a 

letter  of  about  the  same  time, 
signed  by  a  representative  of 
the  German  Secret  Service,  con- 
tains this  cold-blooded  reference 
to  more  bloody  work:  "The 
agents  sent  by  order  from  Petro- 
grad  to  kill  Generals  Kaledin, 
Bogaevsky,  and  Alexeieff  were 
cowardly  and  non-enterprising 
people."  Other  letters  tell  of 
orders  involving  the  leadership 
of  Russian  armies,  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations, of  the  use  of  German 
prisoners  against  the  Allies.  In- 
dustrial exploitation  plays  a 
large  part  in  this  correspon- 
dence. The  chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Council  is  told  in  one  letter 
that  he  "can  destroy  the  Rus- 
sian capitalists  as  far  as  yon 
please,  but  it  would  by  no  means 
be  possible  to  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of  Russian  enterprises." 
It  seems  to  the  New  York  Sun 
that  the  most  important  part  of 
the  correspondence  is  that  giving 

"evidence  of  Germany's  cold  purpose  to  use  Russia  after  the 
war  as .  a  mere  province  to  be  exploited  for  Germany's  com- 
mercial gain." 

What  Germany  was  aiming  at  in  America  as  well  as  in  Russia 
is  shown  by  other  documents  unearthed  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  An  order  of  the  German  Naval  Staff 
regarding  operations  in  America  is  proof  enough  for  the  Boston 
Herald  "that  we  ought  to  have  taken  up  arms  in  self-defense 
against  Germany  when  the  war  was  not  four  months  old."  In 
November,  1914,  this  order  was  issued  to  marine  agents  abroad: 

"You  are  ordered  to  mobilize  immediately  all  destruction 
agents  and  observers  in  those  commercial  and  military  ports  in 
Canada  and  America  where  munitions  are  being  loaded  on  ships 
going  to  Russia,  France,  and  England,  where  there  are  store- 
houses of  such  munitions,  and  where  fighting  units  are  stationed. 
It  is  necessary  to  hire  through  third  parties  who  stand  in  no 
relation  to  the  official  representatives  of  Germany  agents  for 
arranging  explosions  on  ships  bound  for  enemy  countries,  and 
for  arranging  delays,  embroilments,  and  difficulties  during  the 
loading,  dispatching,  and  unloading  of  ships.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  especially  recommending  to  your  attention  loaders' 
gangs,  among  whom  there  are  many  anarchists  and  escaped 
criminals,  and  that  you  get  in  touch  with  German  and  neutral 
shipping-offices  as  a  means  of  observing  agents  of  enemy  coun- 
tries who  are  receiving  and  shipping  the  munitions." 

That  Germany  was  planning  war  against  her  fellow  European 
nations  even  before  the  Serajevo  assassination  is  held  to  be 
proved  by  this  circular  sent  out  by  the  mobilization  section  of 
the  German  General  Staff  under  the  date  of  June  9,  1914: 

"Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  of  this  circular 
you  are  to  inform  all  industrial  concerns  by  wire  that  the  docu- 
ments with  industrial  mobilization  plans  and  with  registration 
forms  be  opened." 


THE   BEAST  WITH  THE 


A   POOR   TIME   TO   QUIT   WORK 

APlRING-SQUAD  awaits  the  soldier  at  the  front  who 
deserts  bis  post  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  yet  the 
k  newspapers  tell  us  of  employers  and  workers  who 
appear  to  think  this  a  good  time  to  stop  their  production  of 
munitions  for  the  Army  while  they  haggle  over  terms  to  suit 
their  fancy.  U  was  more  forcible  than  elegant  no  doubt  when 
that  soldier  from  Glens  Falls  remarked  that  "this  is  a  h  I  of 

a  time  to  strike."  but  his  sentiment  seem-  to  lind  a  hearty  echo 

in  the  press.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
wishes  that  every  labor-union  in 
the  country  would  adopt  the 
American      soldier's      "hot      and 

pithy"  phrase  "as  its  motto  until 

the  close  of  the  war,  and  print 
it  in  big  letters  on  the  walls  of 
the  hall  where  it  meets."  That 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 

Army  and  Navy  shares  the  fight- 
er's feeling  is  shown  by  President 
Wilson's  declaration  that  to  strike 
in  violation  of  ag  eements  and  in 
disregard  of  awards  "is  disloy- 
alty and  dishonor."  The  gnat 
mass  of  loyal  labor  is  thought  to 
be  no  less  aware  that  this  is  "no 
time  to  strike,"  and  the  unthink- 
ing and  the  disloyal  are  being 
convinced  of  the  fact  by  the 
President's  announcement  to  the 
Bridgeport  machinists  that  here- 
after the  war-worker  must  stick 
to  his  job  or  fight.  The  form  of 
disloyalty  which  compelh  d  the 
President  thus  to  show  his  hand 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston 
.  Herald,  grown  of  late  "to  moun- 
tainous proportions."  The  President's  command  ended  the 
trouble  at  Bridgeport.  Machinists  elsewhere  have  returned  to 
work  pending  agreements  or  in  accordance  with  awards  of 
official  mediators.  Yet  at  the  same  time  25,000  coal-miners  have 
been  threatening  to  leave  their  work  at  a  time  when  the  maxi- 
mum production  must  be  attained  to  ward  off  a  serious  shortage 
of  fuel  during  the  coming  winter,  and  rumors  of  impending  strike- 
in  some  industry  or  other  are  reported  almost  daily. 

Labor  is  not  the  only  offender,  editors  are  careful  to  note. 
The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  long  held  out  against  accept- 
ing a  distasteful  award  before  bowing  to  the  inevitable.  The 
firm  of  Smith  &  Wesson,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  refused  to  operate 
their  factory  in  conformance  with  the  "fantastic"  terms  of  the 
settlement  laid  down  by  the  Government's  representatives, 
preferring  to  let  the  Government  take  over  their  plant  rather 
than  yield.  President  Wilson  intends  that  "recalcitrant 
employers"  and  "lawdess  and  faithless  employees"  shall  alike 
be  kept  on  the  industrial  firing-line  while  the  war  lasts.  All 
controversies  in  war-industry  are  henceforth  to  be  settled 
without  stoppage  of  work  and  in  accordance  with  the  awards  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  notes  the  Newark  News,  "with 
the  alternative  of  government  control  for  recalcitrant  em- 
ployers and  induction  into  military  service  for  recalcitrant 
employees."  According  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  this  is  the  Government's  new  strike  policy: 

"First — The  Federal  Government  will  take  over  and  operate 
the  plants  of  employers  who  decline  to  abide  by  decisions  of  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

"Secondly — Striking  employees  who  ignore  or  temporize 
with  these  decisions  must  return  to  work  or  be  barred  from 
employment  in  any  war-industry  in  the  community  in  which 


INSATIABLE    HUNGER. 
— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 
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the  strike  occurs  for  a  period  of  one  >'ear,  and  face,  rejection  of 
any  claim  for  exemption  from  the  Draft  Law  based  on  usefulness 
in  war-production.'" 

Both  labor  and  capital  have  generally,  if  at  times  grudgingly, 
accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Government's  mediators  in  in- 
dustrial disputes.  The  adoption  of  the  new  policy  is  the  result 
of  two  remarkable  occurrences  in  New  England.  Last  July 
employees  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Company,  pistol  manu- 
facturers, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  struck  for  higher  wages  and 
better  working  conditions,  and  later  returned  to  work  pending 
thq  decision  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  In  August  the 
Board  handed  down  an  answer  which  included  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  company  for  the  period  of  the  war  abandon  its 
antiunion  attitude.  The  company  replied  that  it  saw  no  reason 
for  abandoning  "its  lawful  and  legitimate  method  of  doing 
business"  for  "the  fantastic  method  outlined  by  the  War 
Labor  Board."  With  the  consent  of  President  Wilson,  the 
War  Department  at  oner  took  over  the  plan!  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  for  the  duration  of  war.  In  his  letter  of 
September  13  to  the  striking  machinists  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
President  Wilson  calls  attention  to  these  facts  and  adds: 

"It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure  compliance  with 
reasonable  rules  and  procedure  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes.  Having  exercised  a  drastic  remedy  with  recalcitrant 
employers,  it  is  my  duty  to  use  means  equally  well  adaplcd  to 
the  end  with  lawless  and  faithless  employees." 

The  President  reminds  the  Bridgeport  machinists  in  this 
letter  that  their  dispute  with  their  employers  had  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  mediation  finally  been  passed  upon 
by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  that 
five  thousand  machinists  out  of  a  total  number  of  60,000  workers 
affected  left  their  work  on  August  30  rather  than  accept  the 
award.  Since  the  International  Union  of  Machinists,  to  which 
these  men  belong,  is  a  party  to  the  agreement  to  submit  labor 
disputes  to  the  War  Labor  Board,  then  the  strike  against  it  is, 
in  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  "a  breach  of  faith  calculated 
to  reflect  on  the  sincerity  of  national  organized  labor  in  pro- 
claiming its  acceptance  of  principle  and  machinery  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board."  If  disregard  of  the  findings  of  a 
"tribunal  to  which  both  parties  submitted  their  claims  be 
temporized  with,  agreements  become  mere  scraps  of  paper."     A 


remedy  may  be  found  for  errors  in  awards,  "but  to  strike  against 
the  award  is  disloyalty  and  dishonor."  "Therefore,"  concludes 
iho  President, 

"I  desire  that  you  return  to  work  and  abide  by  the  award. 
If  you  refuse,  each  one  of  you  will  be  barred  from  employment 
in  any  war-industry  in  the  community  in  which  the  strike 
occurs  for  a  period  of  one  year.  During  the  time  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  will  decline  to  obtain  employment 
for  you  in  any  war-industry  elsewhere  in  the  Lnited  States,  as 
well  as  under  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  Railway  Administration,  and  all  government  agencies, 
and  the  draft  boards  will  be  instructed  to  reject  any  claim  of 
exemption  based  on  your  alleged  usefulness  in  war-production." 

Altho  there  was  talk  of  defying  the  authorities  and  of  a  labor 
hegira  from  Bridgeport,  the  Presidential  mandate  finally  had 
its  effect  and  the  men  went  back  to  work  last  week.  According 
to  the  dispatches  from  Bridgeport  they  believe  that  the  decision 
of  the  referee  in  the  case  was  grossly  unfair  to  them,  but  they  have 
decided,  in  the  words  of  their  own  resolution,  "that  we  go 
back  to  work  and  that  we  work  out  our  salvation  through  the 
National  War  Labor  Board."  Most  of  these  men,  says  the 
Bridgeport  Telegram,  are  patriotic  Americans  who  have  been 
unwisely  advised.  They  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
declaring  their  loyalty  and  reading  in  part: 

"To  the  great  cause  of  keeping  up  the  flow  of  munitions  to 
which  you  have  dedicated  yourself  and  the  present  Adminis- 
tration the  machinists  here  are,  we  hope,  equally  dedicated." 

Tho  these  men  feel  they  have  been  ill-used  they  should  know, 
as  the  New  York  World  puts  it,  "that  they  never  had  a -more 
faithful  and  energetic  guardian  of  their  just  interests  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  this  time."  "Not  once  in 
any  labor  misunderstanding,"  adds  The  World,  "has  the  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  find  out  what  real 
grievance  existed  and  to  remedy  it  if  it  was  humanly  possible." 
The  nation,  declares  the  Boston  News  bureau,  can  not  condone 
the  "  inexcusable  desertion"  of  a  single  lathe. 

With  this  the  Springfield  Republican  fully  agrees,  but  with  a 
glance  at  the  stubborn  pistol-makers  in  its  own  city  it  remarks 
that  "public  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  must  condemn  the  recal- 
citrant or  obstructive  employer  quite  as  tinqualifiedly,  if  we  are 
not  to  have  chaos  in  war-industries." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Hindenbuhg  has  adopted  the  skip-stop. — Savannah  News. 

The  Allies  want  victory.  Tho  Germans  want  peace.  Both  wishes  shall 
be  fulfilled. — -New    York   Chronicle. 

Sometimes  Austria  is  afraid  Germany  won't  win  the  war,  and  sometimes 
Austria  is  afraid  Germany  will. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Fkance  feels  a  cheerful  confidence  that  the  Germans  are  now  say  ins  good- 
by  and  not  au  revoir. — Springfield  Republican. 

Allied  Interests  seem  to  be  cashing  in 
their  Czechs. —  New  York  Evening  Sun. 

One  result  of  gasoline  conservation,  ai>- 
parent  to  all  who  are  more  than  twenlv 
years  old,  is  that  Sunday  seems  like  Sunday. 

— Neir   York    World. 

Dbbs,  Socialist,  s;i\>   he's    right   and  the 
country  wrong.     Sounds  like  thai  well-known 
ditty,  "They  were  all  oul  of  step  but  Jiin." 
Philadelphia  North  American, 
The  \iiies,  advancing,  have  one  firm 

design, 
\nd  that  i>  in  wind  up  the  watch  on 
i  in-  Rhine.  Vewark  Neu  - 

The   down    prince   Bays   thai   he  has  no 
desire  to  annihilate  the  Allied  armies,     We 
him  perfect  Ij       Bui    he  seems  to  want 
to   gel    them    all    oul    i>r   breath,      Wichita 

Urn. 

Some  ^i>    the  war  Is  to  i»  decided  on  the 

Eastern   a i  on  the  Western   Pron1      i-.\i 

dentlj  n  \t  Foci  -  Intention  to  merge  these 
two  fronts  bj  driving  the  one  In  upon  th< 
other      ( 'hit  agi  Daily  V<  u  j, 


The  k  ushi  -••  i  hup,-  tin 
far." 


orr 


The  Rhine  whine  is  on  the  menu  again. — Anaconda  Standard. 

The  time  when  Germany  should  have  yearned  for  peace  was  in  July. 

1914.—  Washington  Post. 

The  Hohenzollerns  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  one  thing  to  start  a 
war  and  quite  another  tiling  to  stop  it. —  Washington  Star. 

If  there  is  anything  higher  than  the  cost  of  food  in  Russia,  it  must  bt 

the  life-insurance  rates. — Newark  News. 

Brewery  horses  will  show  up  well  hauling 
guns. —  Wall  Street  •Journal. 

What  will  those  German  ships  carry, 
which  are  being  built  for  trade  after  the 
war,  and  where  will  they  carry  it '.'—  -Huston 
Herald. 

The  Hindenburg,  Siegfried,  Queant-Dro- 
eourt,  or  Wotan  lines  don't  mean  so  much 
to  us — it's  the  llohen/ollern  line  we're  going 
to  bust. — San  Francisco    Chronicle. 

Nothing  flner  has  come  out  of  the  war 
than  this  line  from  an  epitaph  in  a  British 
graveyard  In  Prance:  "For  your  to-morrow 
thej  gave  their  to-day."- — Buffalo  Express 

GENERAL  HoftNE  was  the  llrst  British 
commander  to  butl  a  hole  In  the  Hindenburg 
line.  General  Home  and  General  Byng 
ought    to  make  a  pretty   good  combination 

Wichita  Beacon. 

Tin   German  Chancellor  n'-il^  the  Prussian 

people  that   their  mOSl    previous  possession  i> 

the  HohenzoUeras,    oh!  well,  to  most  people 
precious  and  costtj  mean  the  Bam?  thing 
Philadelphia  North  Amertean. 


y  don't  push  this  thing  too 
in  the  Chicago  Tribuiu 


•J 


MY   COUNTRY,  'TIS   OF   THEE 


A  SOLDI FU  OF  PRANCE  lay  on  a  hospital-bed.  His 
shattered  arm  had  jusl  been  taken  away.  The  doctor 
looked  down  with  pity  al  the  white  young  face.  "I'm 
sorry,  my  boj  ,  son  had  to  lose  your  ana,"  he  said.  The  eyes  of 
the  lad  Mashed.  "No,  ao,. doctor.  I  didn't  lose  it,"  lie  said; 
"I  gam  it  to  France."  His  head  sank  hack  on  his  pillow,  and 
he  whispered,  "My  France." 

Americans!  Here  in  your  God-given  land  of  liberty,  far  from 
the  furious  battles  and  the  countless  hospital-beds  of  Prance, 
what  Same  leaps  to  your  eyes  when  you  say,  "My  Country,  'Tis 

of  Thee".'  Have  the  words  tilled  your  soul  with  a  passion  of 
love  and  a  bolj  zeal  which  make  service  of  country  the  greatest 
tiling  of  life,  the  only  thing  worth  while  in  these  days?  Are  you 
read}  and  eager  to  enroll  in  the  armj  of  twenty-five  million  men 
and  women  now  summoned  to  carry  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
to  \  ictory? 

Swift  and  sure  we  are  moving  to  the  greal  events  which  will 
bring  triumphant  peace  to  America,  and  to  all  the  world,  or 
plunge  ns  into  a  deeper-  misery  of  unending  war.  General 
Pershing,  with  the  First  American  Army,  has  struck  the  enemy 
a  heavy  blow.  Our  hearts  thrill  with  eager  anticipation  after 
tin  long  waiting.  We  hope;  we  trust;  we  look  with  proud 
faith  to  our  great  armies,  and  our  brave  allies;  we  expect  the 
"decisive  victory  of  arms"  to  which  our  President  has  pledged 
the  nation.  But  we  can  not  be  SURE  of  it  until  every  last  one 
Of  US  here  at  home  has  given  himself  and  his  all,  "without  pause 
or  limit,"  to  make  our  armies  invincible. 

No  such  victory  has  yet  been  won.  Initial  success  is  not 
"decisive  victory."  It  is  too  soon  to  rejoice,  or  to  say,  "the  war 
will  soon  be  over."  It  is  too  early  to  talk  of  "the  headlong 
retreat"  of  the  enemy,  or  of  a  German  military  machine  "on  the 
point  of  collapse."  The  Prussians  are  not  beaten.  Their  war- 
machine  is  not  destroyed.  Their  savage  fighting  power,  their 
endurance,  their  strategy,  their  supplies,  are  still  unexhausted. 
Their  greed,  their  devil-bred  Kultur,  their  obsession  for 
world-dominion  are  still  rampant.  They  could  not  conquer 
Russia  in  the  open;  they  conquered  her  in  the  dark  with  soul- 
poison,  bribery,  treachery,  and  all  forms  of  bedevihnent  known 
to  the  Huns.  Already  they  are  harvesting  from  that  vast  domain 
men  and  supplies  for  the  German  wax-machine.  And  now  the 
greatest  Hun  general,  Ludendorf.  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Germany,  defies  the  world  and  says,  "Our  will  to  victory  remains 
unbroken.      We  settled  Russia.      We  will  settle  the  Americans. " 

We  are  answering  the  insolent  Hun  with  our  first  mighty 
effort  on  the  bat  tie-front.  The  beginning  of  it  cheers  us  mightily; 
but  it  is  still  only  at  the  beginning.  It  must  go  on  triumphantly. 
11  must  succeed.  But  two  million  American  soldiers,  soon  to  be 
joined  by  two  million  more,  are  looking  back  across  the  sea 
in  us  with  an  even  more  imperative  demand,  "You  must  not 
lii  us  fail.  We  have  staked  our  lives  on  your  support.  We 
ii.  ed  tanks,  and  guns,  and  shells,  and  airplanes  without  limit. 
1  nless  you  send  them  we  can  not  win.  Buy  more  Liberty 
Bonds  than  you  e\  er dreamed  of  buying.  Don'1  you  understand'.' 
Our  pari    here   will    be    HKLL  if  you    stint    your   part   at    home." 

Before  ever  a  soldier  of  Uncle  Sam  stepl  upon  the  soil  of 
France  and  unfurled  America's  battle-flag,  the  victory  of  our 
Allies  was  neeessarj  for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  our  country; 

bul    now    our    need    for    victory   is   multiplied   four  million   times. 

The  blood  of  every  American  boy  spilled  on  thai  shell-torn 
ground  cries  to  Americans  for  victory.     From  every  hospital- 


be*  1  when  one  of  our  boys  IS  lying,  gassed  or  wounded;  from 
every  cage  in  Germany  thai  holds  a  brave  American  in  cruel 
confinement;  from  every  trench  and  camp,  in  France,  m  Italy, 
in  Belgium,  in  Kussia,  the  demand  comes  to  0£  fOT  v  iciorv  . 
From   every   home   in   America  into   which    the  telegram   has 

come  bearing  the  news  of  a  hero'-,  sacrifice  for  his  country,  ili> 
demand  for  a  victory  that  shall  repay  thai  sacrifice  is  challenging 
us  more  sternly  each  day.  There  must  In-  mi  peace  until  such 
a  victory  is  won.  All  our  work,  our  thought,  our  money  must 
be  dedicated  to  this  life-and-death  need  of  our  country  as  truly 
as  the  lives  of  our  brave  boss  across  i he  sea  are  dedicated  to  it. 

Those  devoted    lives  are   in   OUT  hands.       Shorlen    thai    casUaltv 

list  which  ahead v  reaches  into  the  quivering  hearts  of  thousands 
of  A rican  families.     Lav  isli  upon  our  armies,  quicklj  ,  weapons 

and  supplies  which  shall  hasten  their  v  iciorv  and  stop  all. Casualty 

lists.'     I 'our  out  in  a  flood  the  paltry  price  in  money,  and  lessen 

the  greater  price  to  he  paid  in  I  lie  precious  live-  ..I  OUT  SOUS,  our 
husbands,  our  brothers,  ami  our  dearesl   friends! 

The  enemy  is  malignant  and  merciless  hcvond  our  power  lo 
believe  we  who  hurt,  not  seen.  The  need  for  his  irrei rieva hi. 
defeat  is  more  imperative  than  we  have  known  we  who  have 
not  learned  before  of  the  foul  wells  from  which  the  nature  .it 
the  Hun  has  been  springing.  If  we  wore  forced  to  see  what  our 
soldiers,  our  chaplains,  our  Ked-Cross  nurses  have  seen,  we 
could  not  delay  a  moment  to  rid  the  world  of  the  loathsome 
plague.  Edward  •).  Lacey,  an  old  employee,  now  with  the 
165th  New  York,  writes:  "I  can  hardly  sit  still  here,  thinking  of 
the  things  /  have  seen  at  the  different  fronts  I've  been  righting 
on.  /  have  seen  them  have  women  chained  to  their  machine 
guns,  and  .  .  ."  The  Rev.  George  A.  Griffith,  of  Baltimore,  a 
chaplain  with  the  5th  Field  Artillery,  has  told  how  the  Huns 
took  young  Belgian  and  French  girls  into  their  first-line  trenches 
and  tortured  them  until  their  screams  made  the  Scotch  and 
Canadian  soldiers  so  crazed  that  they  rushed  to  rescue' them, 
only  to  fall  into  the  machine-gun  nests  into  which  the  women's 
screams  had  been  made  to  decoy  them.  Other  soldiers,  forced 
back  by  the  leveled  guns  of  th.'ir  officers,  to  keep  them  from 
needless  slaughter,  at  length  drove  the  fiends  from  their  trenches 
and  went  over.      What  tin//  saw  there    was  too  awful  for  words. 

May  a  merciful  God  spare  us  all  from  seeing  our  daughters 
and  wives  chained  to  machine  guns  or  tortured  by  the  Huns! 
May  we  never  see  our  little  children  or  our  old  men  crucified 
upon  the  doors  of  our  ravaged  homes!  May  we  never  see  our 
babes  impaled  upon  bayonets  and  carried  through  our  streets 
over  the  shoulders  of  German  soldiers! 

MAKE  IT  IMPOSSIBLE!  Make  our  armies  invincible.' 
Insure  victory  now,  and  freedom  forever  from  the  unspeakable 
Hun.  Liberty  Bonds  without  limit — Liberty  Bonds  for  twenty- 
five  million  men  and  women  who  will  buy  them  to  their  utmost 
ability  Liberty  Bonds  oversubscribed  with  a  whirlwind  of 
patriotic  eagerness  and  grim  determination  this  must  be  our 
immediate  answer  to  the  demands  of  our  armies  across  the  sea. 
Buy  Liberty  Bonds,  and  keep  them;  treasure  them  as  a  precious 
investment  ;•  do  not  sell  them  or  trad,  them  off  until  your 
Government  calls  for  them  at  maturity.  They  are  vour  proud 
l>ossession.  a  proof  of  your  loyalty,  an  insurance  of  all  you  hold 
most  dear.  Americans!  In  the  full  title  of  vour  power  and 
your  abundance,  answer,  with  all  God   has  given  you,  the  bitter 

cries  of  torn  and  outraged  humanity.     God  has  raised  America, 

strong,  rich,  and    free,    to    be   his   own    right    arm  of   deliverance 
Save  your  homes   and    loved   ones,   and   save   a    world    lying    iu 
blond  and  tear-'      Buv    Libert  v    Bonds  with  a  hand  that  will  not 
stop,  and  know    the  sublimer  meaning  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
words,  "MY  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee!" 
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GERMANY'S   WHINING   CHORUS 


FROM  THE  ALL-HIGHEST  TO  ALL  THE  LOWEST 
in  Germany  a  chorus  of  whines  is  heard  as  the  Allied 
success  on  the  Western  Front  grows.  It  is  recalled 
that  when  the  tide  of  battle  was  going  the  other  way  and  the 
Allies  were  losing  ground,  men,  and  munitions,  spokesmen  of 
the  Entente  nations  had  but  one  grim  thought,  exprest  by 
Lloyd  George  in  his  famous  phrase — "Hold  fast."  But  Ger- 
many, unrivaled  conqueror  of  women  and  children,  sets  up  a 
howl  of  protest  and  excuse  as 
soon  as  the  Allies  land  a  blow. 
The  latest  phase  of  the  Imperial 
"baby  act,"  as  it  is  called, 
comes  to  light  in  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's speech  to  the  workers  at 
the  Krupp  munition  -  plants  at 
Essen,  in  which,  as  the  Paris 
Petit  Parisien  remarks,  "the 
Emperor  gave  up  his  grandilo- 
quent tone  to  adopt  a  whimper- 
ing tone."  The  Paris  Figaro 
avers  that  there  is  not  a  word 
in  the  utterance  which  is  not 
"an  inhuman  sneer  or  a  lie  for 
slaves,  and  this  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bitterness  and  discourage- 
ment." What  is  known  in  movie 
jargon  as  a  close-up  is  provided 
by  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger, 
which  tells  us  that  the  Kaiser 
"began  to  speak  with  a  subdued 
voice,  then  spoke  more  vigorous- 
ly, and  finally  with  a  vim  that 
carried  his  hearers  away.  He 
spoke  without  manuscript  and 
with  rhetoric  which  many  Reichs- 
tagers  might  have  envied."  Of 
the  content  of  the  speech  we  cull 
the  following  explanation  of  the 
war  to  be  remembered  "for  the 
future — for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren."  The  Emperor  said  he  had  thought  long  on  the 
matter  and  had  come  to  the  following  conclusion : 

"In  this  world  good  clashes  with  evil.  That  is  how  things 
have  been  ordered  from  on  high — the  yes  and  the  no;  the  no 
of  the  doubting  mind  against  the  yes  of  the  creative  mind; 
the  no  of  the  pessimist  against  the  yes  of  the  optimist;  the  no 
of  the  unbeliever  against  the  yes  of  the  champion  of  faith;  the 
yes  of  heaven  against  the  no  of  hell. 

"  You  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  right  in  describing  this 
war  as  the  product  of  a  great  negation.  And  do  you  ask  what 
negation  it  is?  It  is  the  negation  of  the  German  people's  right 
to  existence.  It  is  the  negation  of  all  our  Kultur,  a  negation  of 
our  achievements,  of  all  our  work. 

"The  German  people  was  industrious,  meditative,  assiduous, 
imaginative  in  all  domains.  It  worked  with  body  and  soul. 
But  there  were  people  who  did  not  wish  to  work,  but  to  rest 
on  their  laurels.  Those  were  our  enemies.  We  got  close  to 
them  through  our  profitable  work  and  the  development  of  our 
industry,  science,  and  art;  through  our  popular  education  and 
social  legislation.  Thereby  our  people  throve,  and  then  camo 
envy. 

"Envy  induced  our  enemies  to  fight,  and  war  came  upon  us. 
And  now  when  our  opponents  seo  that  their  hopes  have  been 
deceptive  and  how  our  mighty  generals,  after  whom  your  new 


WEARY  WILLIAM. 

Little   Willie    (calling  on  his  Imperial  Parent  during  Foch's  au- 
tumn whirlwind) — "You're  not  looking  your  best  to-day,  father." 

The  Kaiser — "  No,  my  boy:  I  think  I  want  a  rest  from  what  our 
friend  Hertling  calls  '  the  unbroken  joy  of  battle.'  " 

— Punch  (London). 


workshops  are  rightly  named,  have  dealt  them  blow  upon  blow, 
hatred  springs  up.  We  only  know  the  honest  wrath  which  deals 
the  enemy  the  blow,  but  when  he  lies  prostrate  and  bleeding 
we  extend  to  him  our  hand  and  see  to  his  recovery." 

After  this  astounding  moral  disquisition  the  Emperor  told 
the  Krupp  workers  also  that  everything  now  depends  on  the 
"final  exertions"  of  the  Germans.  Everything  is  at  stake,  and 
because  the  enemy  knows  it  and  because  he  sees  it  can  not  over- 
come the  Army  and  Navy,  he 
is  "trying  to  overcome  us  by 
means  of  internal  disintegration 
and  to  weaken  us  by  false 
rumors."  His  words  thus  dis- 
close the  fact  that  internal  disin- 
egration  has  begun  in  his  realm, 
due  to  the  rumors  of  defeat, 
which  daily  grow  louder  and 
more  undeniable.  The  Emperor 
said  further: 

"Just  look  at  the  four  3Tears 
of  war!  What  immense  achieve- 
ments we  have  behind  us!  Half 
the  world  stood  against  us  and 
our  royal  allies,  and  now  we 
have  peace  with  Russia  and  peace 
with  Roumania.  Servia  and 
Montenegro  are  finished. 

"Only  in  the  west  do  we  still 
fight,  and  is  it  to  be  thought 
that  good  God  will  abandon  us 
there  at  the  last  moment? 

"We  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  faint-heartedness  which 
comes  when  one  gives  credence 
to  rumors.  From  the  facts 
which  you  yourselves  have  ex- 
perienced forge  for  yourselves  a 
firm  belief  in  the  future  of  your 
fatherland. 

"We  often  at  home  and  at 
the  front,  in  church,  and  in  the 
open  air  have  sung,  'Eine  Feste 
Burg  1st  Unser  Gott.'  So  it  is 
resounded  in  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  and  in  the  thunderclouds.     The  nation  from  which  such 

a  hymn  originated  must  be  invincible 

"Our  watchword  now  is:  'The  German' swords  are  raised, 
hearts  are  strong  and  muscles  are  taut.  On  to  battle  against 
everything  that  stands  against  us,  no  matter  how  long  it  lasts, 
so  help  us  God.     Amen.     And  now,  farewell." 

But  the  people  are  talking  surrender,  we  learn  from  the 
Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  which  urges  a  "campaign  of  enlighten- 
ment" organized  by  all  competent  authorities,  and  proceeds: 

"Every  one  who  is  competent  in  virtue  of  his  position  and  the 
degree  of  his  insight  should  have  at  present  no  more  important 
task  than  to  contribute  to  our  feeling  again  the  vivifying  atmos- 
phere of  August,  1914.  We  need  to  hammer  into  German  heads 
that,  if  further  sacrifices  and  exertions  are  required  of  us.  this  is 
no  hobby  of  some  dozen  people  in  Germany,  that  it  is  not 
German  obstinacy,  but  the  enemy's  impulse  to  destruction,  which 
imposes  these  sacrifices  on  the  people  at  home  and  at  the  front. 
and  that  dishonorable  and  stupid  is  the  man  who  toys  with  the 
idea  of  the  cowardly  surrender  of  exalted  treasures  which  for 
four  years  we  have  successfully  defended,  or  who  toys  with 
still  worse  ideas  which  our  pen  refuses  to  desoril 

The  Berlin  Socialist  Vorwdrts  bemoans  as  Germany's  "greatest 
defect  "  her  inability  to  gain  friends  for  a  time  of  need.    Belgium- 


France,  Great  Britain,  all  had  such  friends,  bul  Germany  was 
"unable  to  obtain  sympathy,  altho  she  was  in  the  position  of  a 
small  boy  being  hii  l>>  a  bigger."  The  chief  reason  for  Ger- 
many's deficiency  is  to.  be  found  in  her  policy  of  "stifling  budding 
enmities  by  a  displaj  of  force  and  also  l>y  reenforcing  growing 


THE  CRASH. 

Mks.  Hindenblkg — "Careless  little  monkey!  That  was  simply 
priceless." 

LITTLE  Willie  —  "I  never  done  it.  mum.  It  sort  o'  slipt  out  of 
my  'and."  — The  Bystander  (London). 

alliances  only   by  displays  of  force,"  and  this  journal  concludes 
that  "what  Germany  most  needs  is  moral  conquests." 

The  great  question  of  the  moment,  according  to  Herr  Bae- 
meister,  editor  of  the  Pan-German  weekly,  Das  Grossere  Deutsch- 
land,  is  whether  "our  morale  on  the  front  and  in  Germany 
will  remain  such  that  both  in  the  held  and  at  home  the  necessary 
war-work  will  continue  to  be  done  with  the  necessary  cheerful- 
ness and  devotion.  If  that  is  so,  even  a  pessimist  can  see  no 
possible  reason  to  think  that  our  enemies  might  yet  reach  their 
goal."  The  moral  effects  on  the  German  people  and  army  arc 
not  the  least  important  and  may  in  the  long;  run  prove  the  most 
important  results  of  Allied  success  on  tlie  Western  Front,  thinks 
the  London  Westminster  Gazette,  which  adds  that  look  where 
they  will  the  (lermans  can  have  no  hope  of  increasing  their 
present  power  or  preventing  its  rapid  decline.  As  for  drawing 
on  the  man-power  of  Russia,  this  journal  tells  us  that  the  renewal 
of  war  in  Kussia  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  fresh  drain  on  German 
resources  than  an  addition  to  them.  The  hope  thai  Italy 
might  collapse  has  been  shattered  on  the  Piave.  Meanwhile. 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  are  exhausted  and  only  with  dif- 
ficulty kepi  in  the  war.      This  London  daily  points  out  thai 

"The  High  Command  is  clearly  much  embarrassed  what  to 
say.  It  dare  not  go  on  promising  victory,  and  il  can  not  afford 
to  reveal  the  facts.  Between  the  I  wo  things  it  takes  the  charac- 
teristic course  of  relaxing  the  censorship  and  allowing  certain  of 
the  papers  a  new  license  of  complaint  and  lamentation. 

"Thus  the  Vorwdrts — which  is  specially  used  for  this  purpose— 


M-nds  up  a   hitler  <-rv    m  an  article   which  is  summarized  by   the 

Amsterdam  correspondent  of  The  Express:  "The  misery  of  the 
masses  has  reached  its  lowest  depths  and  cries  lo  heaven  for 
vengeance  on  those  who  strive  to  prolong  the  struggle.  That 
misery  nu  st  cease.     Those  who  will  mas  call  us  pacifists.     We 

are.    .    .    .    We  ssanl   peace,  we  want  it  now,  and  we  mean  to  I' 

it.  Socialistic  antipaeifism  is  a  thing  thai  must  he  flung  into 
the  lumber-room  of  the  past.'     'Our  program  is  not,  first  the 

resolution  and  then  peace,  hut  peace  now,  Ihis  vers    moment."' 

As  a  symptom  of  Turkey's  frame  of  mind,  the  Vienna   A 
Fun    Presse    quotes    Djavid   Pasha,    Minister    of   Finance,   as 
sa.\  ing: 

"  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  I  hat  the  war  can  not  be  decided 
on  the  battle-field.  A  military  victors  in  the  ^  use  that  one 
arms  penetrates  into  the  country  of  the  other  and  forces  the 
enemy  to  peace  by  crushing  his  military  force  I  consider  im- 
possible, and  I  have  always  considered  it  impossible." 


TO    REMAKE  EUROPE    ON  PEACE  LINES 

ONE  WAR-AIM  OF  THE  ALLIES  that  musl  be  con- 
stantly in  mind  is  the  reconstruction  of  Kurope  on  a 
sound  basis  with  security  against  future  criminal 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  this  involves  the  dissolution  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  and  also  a  certain  whittling  of  the  German 
Empire,  but  "no  crying  violation  of  the  principle  of  nationality." 
This  statement  is  made  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  the  correspond. 'tit  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who 
notes  with  regret  that  the  Allies  have  cultivated  a  tender  place 
in     their    hearts    for    Austria-Hungary,     ami     have    generOUslv 


kamkkad: 

The  bands  of  Bans  in  tin-  land  of  Hie  Rhine  whine. 

— The  Bystander  (London 

assumed  thai  the  policy  of  that  Empire  which  culminated  in 
the  present  war  was  the  result  partly  of  misguidance  and  partis 
of  coercion  by  Germany.  Austria  at  best  is  but  '"a  serviceabl ..- 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  her  powerful  allies,"  we  are  told, 


British  official  photographs  from  Feature  Photo  Service. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER,     THE  BLOTTING  OUT  OF  A  VILLAGE  BY  PROLONGED   BRITISH  BOMBARDMENT. 


and  even  if  it  were  otherwise  the  disruption  of  that  nondescript 
state  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  Allied  success.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  took  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the 
reconstitution  of  Europe  when  he  set  down  as  a  war-aim  of  the 
Allied  Powers  the  independence  of  Poland.  To-day  the  Poles, 
whose  national  committee  has  for  a  considerable  period  been 
officially  recognized,  are  allowed  to  hope  that  their  state  will 
be  reconstructed  after  the  war  on  territorial  lines  which  will 
enable  it  to  serve  as  an  effective  barrier  against  Germany's 
advance  toward  the  Black  Sea.  Dr.  Dillon  points  out  that  this 
will  end  Teutonic  sway  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  and  it  "connotes  a  greater 
Poland."  Another  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  recognition 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army  and  Council,  which  prospectively 
creates  a  nation  of  about  ten  millions,  and  therefore  numerically 
superior  to  the  Magyars.  The  loss  of  the  Czechs  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  a  part  of  Austrian  Silesia  will  deprive  Austria 
proper  of  seven  and  a  half  millions,  while  Hungary  will  lose  in 
the  Slovaks  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  so  "one  can  under- 
stand the  feelings  evoked  in  Vienna  by  these  decisions  of  the 
Allies  at  the  crucial  moment  of  the  campaign."  Two  of  the 
three  nationalities  whose  independence  is  called  for  by  the 
principle  of  nationality  and  the  exigencies  of  policy  are  thus 
disposed  of  and  a  thick  wedge  is  driven  into  the  organism  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy.     Dr.  Dillon  proceeds: 

"What  still  remains  to  be  done,  if  the  objects  of  that  policy 
are  to  be  attained,  is  a  joint  recognition  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  by 
the  Entente  Governments.  For  a  considerable  time  this  was 
a  delicate  subject  to  moot — just  as  the  Polish  question  was  during 
the  existence  of  the  Czarisl  slate  owing  to  the  unfavorable 
eye  with  which  Italian  patriots  were  supposed  to  look  upon  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Southern  Slavs.  The  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  for  instance,  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Servian  and  the  Italian  peoples,  the  former  appealing:  to  the 


principle  of  nationality  and  their  claims  hallowed  by  history, 
and  the  latter  laying  stress  on  the  admittedly  strong  position 
held  by  Italian  trades  culture  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic.  For  a  long  while  the  subject  aroused  fierce  pas- 
sions in  the  breasts  of  both  peoples  whenever  it  came  up  for 
discussion,  but  at  the  Congress  of  the  Opprest  Nationalities  of 
Austria-Hungary,  held  in  Rome  on  April  8  and  10  last,  their 
representatives  arrived  at  a  reasonable  if  vague  understanding 
by  which  both  sides  recognized  that  '  the  unity  and  independence 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation  is  a  vital  interest  of  Italy,  just  as  the 
completion  of  Italian  national  unity  is  a  vital  interest  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  nation.'  So  far,  therefore,  as  one  can  judge,  there 
is  now  no  serious  obstacle  to  such  an  official  recognition  of  the 
future  Jugo-Slav  state  as  has  been  accorded  by  the  Entente 
Governments  to  the  Poles  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks." 

The  disintegration  of  Austria-Hungary  is  the  only  effective 
means,  according  to  Dr.  Dillon,  to  reduce  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  German  race  to  its  own  natural  limits,  which  an 
quite  wide  enough.  Numerically  the  Germans  are  the  strongest 
people  in  Europe,  and  nothing  the  Allies  can  do  will  alter  this 
fundamental  fact.  They  stand  a  good  chance  consequently  of 
drawing  their  Russian  neighbors,  whose  organizing  capacity  is 
sadly  defective,  into  their  political  orbit  as  they  drew  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  Dr.  Dillon  reminds  us  that — 

"It  was  this  latter  conquest  that  enabled  the  Teutons  to 
acquire  the  mastery  of  Central  Europe  and  encouraged  them  to 
aim  at  the  hegemony  of  the  world.  Consequently.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  Germany's  strength.  The 
Germans  and  the  Magyars  rule  the  Dual  Monarchy,  altho  they 
are  minorities  and  are  cordially  hated  by  the  bulk  of  the  peopk  > 
whom  they  govern,  and  they  rule  it  on  behalf  of  the  German 
race.  The  test  of  the  upshot  of  this  war.  therefore,  will  be  the 
future  of  the  Ilapsburg  state.  If  that  state  still  subsists.  the 
Allies  will  not  have-  won  the  war.  however  complete  their  military 
success  may  be,  for  the  reconstitution  of  Europe,  howevt  t 
thorough  it  may  seem,  will  offer  DO  trustworthy  guaranty  of 
a    stable   peace.      Oermanv    <ind    Austria-Hungary,    allied    anc1 
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single-minded  as  they  are,  must  in  the  course  of  things  acquire 
a  complete  ascendency  in  Europe  and  reduce  the  other  Con- 
tinental peoples  to  the  role  of  instruments.  What  the  victorious 
Allies  could  do — and  it  represents  the  utmost  they  can  hope  to 
achieve — is  to  confine  the  Teuton  race  within  the  limits  of 
German  national  territory.  And  the  only  way  to  effect  this  is  to 
free  the  other  races  which  are  politically  enthralled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Germans.  I  do  not  assert  that  even  then  the  aim  will 
have  been  attained,  but  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  attain  it. 

"Toward  this  end  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  should  be  di- 
rected, for  Germany's  power  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
numerical  strength,  because  she 
has  reduced  certain  other  races 
to  the  state  of  vassals.  Most 
of  these  races  which  are  thus 
constrained  to  serve  her  interests 
are  under  the  scepter  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  The  Hapsburgs  are 
the  shepherds  who  drive  these 
flocks  into  the  German  fold.  The 
main  task  of  the  Allies,  there- 
fore, is  to  emancipate  these  non- 
German  races  with  a  view  to 
restoring  equilibrium  in  Europe 
and  peace  in  the  world.  And 
having  undertaken  to  do  this  for 
the  Poles,  the  Czecho  -  Slovaks, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
the  Roumanians,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Allies  to  give  a  like  degree 
of  encouragement  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs, to  whose  principal  repre- 
sentative, Servia,  they  owe  so 
much." 

These  Southern  Slavs  form 
one  race,  we  are  told,  with  three 
ethnic  names,  the  Servians,  the 
Croats,  and  the  Slovenes.  They 
are  separated  from  one  another 
by  differences  in  religious,  cul- 
tural, historical,  and  political 
tradition,  but  all  three  speak 
one  and  the  same  language.  So 
little  does  the  Servo  -  Croatian 
idiom  differ  in  the  mouths  of 
these  three  peoples  that  even  the 
uneducated  peasants  of  any  one 
of  the  three  understand  with 
ease  a  conversation  carried  on  by 
people  from  the  other  two,  which 
,-s  "an  important  fact  that  makes  for  ethnic  unity,"  and  Dr. 
Dillon  adds: 

"The  acknowledged  leaders  of  all  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  naturally 
the  Servians,  largely  a  pastoral  people,  whose  upper  classes  were 
assimilated  by  the  Turks  centuries  ago,  and  who  are  therefore 
profoundly  democratic  to-day.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
culture  of  the  Croats,  whose  aristocracy  maintained  its  national- 
ity and  its  social  influence,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Servians,  but 
so  long  as  the  Servian  kingdom  subsisted  and  expanded,  Servian 
leadership  was  questioned  only  academically.  What  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  after  the  war  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  forecast,  but  in  all  probability  all  parties  would  be  glad  of 
friendly  counsel  and  help  from  the  Allies. 

"The  population  of  this  new  state  would  number  13,000,000. 
It  would  consist  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  such  part  of  Dalmatia  as  may  here- 
after be  agreed  upon  between  its  representatives  and  those  of 
Italy.  This  accord  with  Italy  would  form  one  of  the  first  tasks 
of  its  Government,  and  would  have  to  be  worked  out  mainly 
on  the  principle  of  nationality  and  with  the  object  of  rescuing  the 
Mediterranean  from  German  domination.  With  the  official 
recognition  of  the  future  Jugo-Slav  community,  nothing  would 
remain  in  perspective  of  Austria  proper  but  10,000,000  Teutons, 
who  would  necessarily  gravitate  to  the  German  Empire,  nor 
Hungary  but  the  9,200,000  Magyars,  whose  alliance  with  Berlin 
made  the  dual  system  workable." 


WHAT   GERMANY  LEAVES  TO   ROUMANIA 


T:' 


THE  UNLUCKY  PICKPOCKET. 

Wilhelm — "  Donner  und  Blitzen!    Another  empty  purse!  " 
(German  official  reports  admit  the  Roumanian  wheat  crop  is  a 

— London  Opinion. 


BE  KINDLY  GERMAN  REPLY  to  the  Roumanian 
delegates,  when  they  protested  bitterly  against  the 
German  terms  of  peace  and  confessed  they  were  ap- 
palled that  Roumania  should  be  required  to  accept  such  condi- 
tions, was  that  Roumania  would  appreciate  Germany's  modera- 
tion when  the  terms  to  be  imposed  on  the  Western  Powers  should 
be  made  known  after  the  victory  of  the  Central  Empires.  This 
incident  is  recorded  in  the  Parliamentary  White  Paper  of  the 

Allied  ministers  at  Jassy,  which 
was  drawn  up  on  May  16, 
shortly  after  the  signature  of 
the  Bucharest  treaty.  The  ob- 
servations of  the  Allied  minis- 
ters were  recorded,  to  use  their 
own  words,  to  "demonstrate  in 
the  best  possible  manner  the 
insatiable  greed  and  hypocrisy  of 
German  imperialism."  From 
this  paper  the  London  Times 
quotes  as  follows : 

"By  request  of  the  Germans 
one  of  the  reports  states  that 
the  treaty  admits  of  neither  an- 
nexation nor  indemnity;  but  the 
territories  taken  from  Roumania 
in  the  Dobrudja  and  in  the 
mountain  districts  contain  about 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, or  more  than  800,000  in- 
habitants, and  extend  to  more 
than  26,000  square  kilometers. 
Strategic  reasons  have  been  in- 
voked- to  justify  the  rectifica- 
tion of  frontiers.  That  pretext 
is  absurd;  if  the  Central  Em- 
pires were  to  emerge  victorious 
Roumania  would  remain  in  the 
position  of  a  German  colony,  and 
could  not  in  any  way  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  them;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  victory  of  the 
Entente  would  reestablish  the 
kingdom  in  its  integrity,  a  fact 
which  can  not  but  be  recognized 
bv  our  enemies." 


complete  failure.) 


The  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Roumanian  Parliament 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  strictly  legal,  the  White  Paper 
states,  since  it  is  noted  that  the  two  great  historical  Roumanian 
parties  abstained  from  participating  in  the  election  of  this 
Parliament.     We  read  then: 

"Far  from  giving  Roumania  partial  freedom,  the  present 
peace  will  complete  her  subjugation  and  her  ruin;  Germany 
will  continue  to  occupy  her  territories,  even  after  the  ratifica- 
tion, which,  as  we  have  seen,  she  can  put  off  as  long  as  she 
may  wish;  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, and  the  railways  remain  under  German  control;  by 
request  of  the  Roumanian  Government  a  German  delegate 
has  been  appointed  to  each  ministry.  War-material  and  muni- 
tions are  to  be  stored  in  the  occupied  territories  and  under  the 
care  of  the  German  military  authorities;  finally,  Roumania 
may  only  keep  in  being  the  forces  necessary  for  policing  her 
territory. 

"A  German  company  for  agricultural  exploitation  has  been 
founded  with  a  capital  of  over  £3,000,000.  ...  On  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  the  German  Command  promulgated  an 
order  requiring  the  entire  male  population  of  the  occupied 
territories,  that  is  to  say,  of  two-thirds  of  Roumania,  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixty,  to  carry  out  such  work  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them.  The  penalties  that  are  to  be  im- 
posed for  disobedience  include  deportation  and  imprisonment, 
and  in  some  cases,  which  are  not  expressly  defined,  even  that 
of  death." 


THE   SCIENCE   OF  MAKING   CANNED   MUSIC 


THE  HARD-RUBBER  "RECORD"  that  makes  Caruso 
sing  or  Kreisler  play  in  jour  own  little  den  was  not 
formed  directly  by  the  Aoiee  of  the  one  or  the  violin  of 
the  other,  any  more  than  the  print  on  this  page  was  laboriously 
placed  here  by  the  editor's  pen.  Both  are  the  results  of  modern 
quantity-reproduction — the  wondrous  .methods  by  which  all 
sorts  of  articles  are  multiplied  by  the  million  and  distributed 
from  sea  to  sea  at  a  cost  that  bears  only  a  small  ratio  to  that 
of  the  original  that  was  the  source  of  them  all.  Your  record  was 
molded  from  a  metal  electrotype  matrix,  which  was  made  from  a 


''The  most  bizarre  feature  of  this  laboratory  scene  is,  no 
doubt,  the  seating  arrangement.  In  order  that  eaeh  instrument 
will  "focus'  on  the  horn  without  interference  of  any  sort,  the 
musicians  arc  seated  on  chairs  of  varying  heights,  with  the 
lowest  ones  nearest  the  horn  and  the  highest  ones — six  feet  tall, 
in  some  cases — at  the  rear  of  the  semicircle.  The  music-stands, 
in  turn,  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  by  an  arrangement  of 
overhead  rails  and  hangers. 

"Certain  instruments,  such  as  horns,  must  be  kept  in  the 
background,  while  others,  the  violin,  for  instance,  are  placed 
in  the  front  row.  In  the  case  of  brass  instruments,  where  the 
horn  is  behind  the  player,  a  queer  situation  arises.     The  sound 

must    be    directed    toward   the 


Courtesj  of  the  Columbia  Oraphophouo  Company  . 

PLAYING    VOK    A    RECORD-     NOT   TO    RRKAK   ONE,    BIT  TO    MAKE   ONE 


These  players  arc  so  grouped  that  the  horn  at  (.he  rear  will  catch  the  t( 
proper  Mend  without   the  over-  or  under-emphasis  of  an 


"mother,"  which  in  its  turn  was  molded  from  a  "master," 
itself  an  eleetrotyped  reproduction  of  the  original  wax  disk 
whose  grooves  were  really  cut  upon  its  surface  by  "the  sound- 
vibrations  that  it,  is  ultimately  to  reproduce.  Iti  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  August  .'51),  Austin  C.  I.escarboura  tells 
of  the  various  stages  in  the  production  and  manufacture  of  a 
record.  And  first  he  describes  the  studio  where  is  born  the  real 
music  of  which  the  record  gives  us  only  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment. Tlf  arrangement  of  this  music-room  is  all-important, 
Mr.  Lesearboura  tells  us,  and  in  most  places  the  musicians  are 
introduced  to  a  "studio  "  before  they  enter  the  actual  "labora- 
tory" where  they  play  to  the  reproducing  machinery.  He 
writes  in  substance: 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  'phonograph  fright.'  just  as  there 
is  the  well-known  stage  fright.  This,  no  doubt,  is  duo  to  the 
changed  conditions;  there  are  no  foot-lights,  no  audience.'and  no 
applause.  There  is  simply  a  little  horn  to  stare  at  and  to  sing 
into.  It  is  a  brand-new  kind  Of  work  for  the  artist,  who  must 
learn  to  sing  or  plav  for  the,  records.  And  that  is  where  the 
'atmosphere'  helps  matters:  for  it  removes  much  of  the  cold, 
mechanical  aspect  of  recording.  The  artist  comes  to  a  "studio,' 
not  a  factory;    and  in  the  seclusion  of  the  home-like  private 

ntting-rooms  he  can  rehearse  his  selections  until  he  is  readv  for 
v  J6  la  bora  tor  v  on  the  Moor  abov<  . 


horn,  yet  the  musician  musi 
follow  the  orchestra  -  leader. 
Fortunately,  with  a  large  mirror 
mounted  on  an  adjustable  stand, 
the  musician  can  sit  with  his 
back  to  the  horn  and  the  leader, 
while  observing  both  through 
the  mirror  in  front  of  him. 

"  When  every  thing  is  in  readi- 
ness, the  musicians  wait  for  the 
buzzer  signal,  which  indicates 
that  the  recording  apparatus  ha- 
started  and  that  every  sound  is 
being  recorded.  With  the  sound 
of  the  first  buzzer  signal,  silence 
reigns. 

"A  few  seconds  later  a  second 
Im/./.er  signal  indicates  that  the 
selection  can  begin,  since  the 
requisite  number  of  blank 
grooves  have  been  cul  at  the 
start  of  the  record.  It  is  these 
blank  grooves  which  permit  the 
turntable  of  the  home  phono- 
graph to  cOme  to  speed  before 
the  selection  begins. 

"In  the  confined  room  of  the 
recording  laboratory  the  selec- 
tion sounds  quite  loud.  The 
leader  carefully  coaches  the  artist 
as  well  as  the  musicians.  Final- 
ly, when  the  last  note  is  reached 
singer  and  musicians  stop  short 
without  another  sound  until  a 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  partition  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  the  record.  Because  of  the  automatic  stopping 
devices  now  SO  common  on  phonographs,  several  blank  groove- 
must  be  cut  at  the  end  of  the  record  as  well  as  at  the  beginning, 
and  these  grooves  must  of  course  be  silent." 

Should  there  be  a  discordant  note  the  wax  record  is  ruined 
and  work  must  start  all  over  again.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
patching:  the  rendition  must  be  absolutely  correct.  Once  in  a 
great  while  in  the  middle  of  a  selection  a  sneeze  or  cough  break- 
out triumphantly!  And  no  matter  how  much  time  may  have 
been  expended  on  the  record  up  to  that  point,  it  is  now  wasted 
and  work  must  begin  again.      We  read  further: 

"What  takes  place  during  the  recording  of  a  selection  can 
best  be  learned  by  entering  the  long  and  narrow  room  back  of 
i  he  partition. 

"The  sound-waves  entering  the  large  end  of  the  specially 
devised  horn  are  brought  down  and  intensified  as  they  approach 
the  smaller  end.  Here  they  strike  upon  a  diaphragm  which 
vibrates  in  response  to  their  impulses.  Connected  with  the 
center  of  this  diaphragm  by  a  delicate  lever  is  a  tine  cutting 
tool.  This  tool,  moving  in  response  to  tin-  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, cuts  a  groove  in  a  revolving  disk  of  -oft  wax.  which 
groove  corresponds  in  configuration  with  the  outline  of  the 
SOUnd-waVBS  entering  the  horn. 


mes  of  all  the  instruments  in  a 
y  one  of  them. 
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"Much  depends  on  the  wax  disk.  Its  surface  is  carefully 
prepared  so  as  to  be  absolutely  flat  and  smooth  and  free  from 
imperfections  of  any  kind.  Preparatory  to  being  used,  the 
wax  disks  are  kept  in  a  cabinet  that  is  electrically  heated  so  as 
to  maintain  a  constant  temperature.  When  a  selection  is  to  be 
recorded,  the  wax  disk,  measuring  a  half-inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness by  the  usual  diameter  of  the  standard  record,  is  placed  on 
the  turntable.  The  gravity  motor  is  started  and  the  producer 
tool  placed  the  proper  distanco  in  from  the  edge.  The  buzzer 
signal  is  given  to  the  orchestra  leader  at  this  time,  and  with  the 
cutting  of  the  required  number  of  blank  grooves  the  second  or 
'start'  signal  is  given." 

The  first  wax  record  is  a  so-called  test  record  and  corresponds 
to  a  printer's  proof.  As  it  is  played,  the  director,  with  the 
musical  score  in  his  hands,  follows  the  selection,  pointing  out  a 
loud  note  which  must  be  subdued,  or  the  weakness  of  the  ac- 
companiment, or  criticizing  the  enunciation  of  a  word.  He  thus 
"reads"  the  record,  just  as  the  editor  proofreads  and  revises 
this  page  before  the  reader  sees  it.     To  quote  further: 

"After  the  wax  record  is  completed,  the  wax  is  allowed  to  set 
or  become  hard.  The  test  record  is  thrown  out  after  having 
served  its  purpose,  as  the  grooves  of  soft  wax  have  been  more 
or  less  ruined  by  the  steel  needle  of  the  reproducer. 

"The  wax  master  is  carefully  covered  over  with  fine  powdered 
graphite,  which  is  brushed  evenly  into  every  groove  and  hollow. 
It  is  then  suspended  in  an  electroplating  tank  and  subjected  to 
a  weak  electric  current  for  a  period  of  forty-five  to  fifty  hours. 
The  weak  current  necessitates  a  long  immersion  in  the  plating 
bath,  and  the  deposit,  in  consequence,  is  extremely  fine  grained. 
The  thin  shell  of  copper  deposited  on  the  graphited  wax,  carrying 
every  groove  and  variation  of  the  master,  is  stript  from  its 
support  and  soldered  on  a  heavy  brass  disk,  after  which  it  is 
nickel-plated  to  harden  its  surface.  This  electrotype,  to  give 
it  the  proper  name,  is  the  'master.' 

"A  second  electrotype  operation  now  follows.  The  nickel- 
plated  master  is  treated  with  acid  to  prevent  the  next  copper 
plating  from  sticking,  and  it  is  placed  in  an  electrotyping  tank 
for  a  period  of  fifty  hours.  The  thin  copper  shell  is  then  re- 
moved and  mounted  on  metal,  and  the  electrotype  thus  obtained 
is  called  the  'mother.'  The  mother  is  nickel-plated,  treated 
with  acid,  and  placed  in  the  electroplating  tank  in  order  to 
produce  still  another  electrotype,  which  is  known  as  the  'matrix' 
and  from  which  the  commercial  records  are  molded. 

"Every  step  in  electrotyping  must  be  carefully  done,  for  like 
a  chain  the  finished  record  is  no  better  than  the  poorest  work 
(the  weakest  link)  of  any  department.  Expert  engravers  ex- 
amine the  electrotypes,  starting  at  one  end  of  a  groove  and 
tracing  it  over  hill  and  dale  some  half  mile  or  more  to  the  very 
end,  armed  with  a  powerful  magnifying-glass  and  an  engraver's 
tool.  Little  burrs  and  other  slight  imperfections  of  electrotyping 
are  removed  with  a  miniature  chisel.  All  the  while,  however, 
due  care  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  or  damage  the  'music' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  Electrotypes  are  delicately  pol- 
ished on  high-speed  spindles  with  soft  rags  and  cleaning  liquids. 

"The  ultimate  product  of  this  studio  is  the  sample  record 
which  is  molded  from  the  matrix.  When  this  sample  or  file 
record  passes  a  most  exacting  test,  the  matrix  is  approved  of 
and  shipped  to  the  factory,  where  the  records  are  turned  out  in 
large  numbers  for  the  phonographs  of  the  world." 


ANTI WINDOW- BREAKER— It  is  a  well-known  trick  of  the 
cautious  burglar  to  press  a  sheet  of  paper  smeared  with  some 
sticky  substance  against  a  window  he  desires  to  break,  to  avoid 
noise  and  flying  splinters,  says  The  Organizer  (London,  June) : 

"It  is  not  so  well  known,  perhaps,  that  windows  thus  treated 
are  to  a  great  extent  protected  against  breakage  by  concussion. 
Paris,  however,  under  the  recent  ordeal  of  heavy  gun-fire  and 
exploding  shells,  has  utilized  this  fact  on  her  shop-windows 
extensively,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  made  an 
artistic  success  out  of  the  process.  Our  illustration  shows  the 
windows  of  the  Ecole  Pigier — a  commercial  training  college — 
with  the  new  'decorations'  in  position.  The  crisscross  of  narrow 
strips  of  paper,  attached  firmly  to  the  large  sheets  of  glass,  is 
found  to  be  an  effective  protection  against  the  concussion  of  a 
shell  which  may  happen  to  burst  near  by,  altho,  of  course,  it  does 
not  prevent  breakage  by  actual  flying  fragments.  Even  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  treatment  is  found  to  limit  and  localize 
the  breakage." 


FLIVVERS   ON   THE   RAILS? 

AN  EIGHTEEN-HUXDRED-POUXD  AUTOMOBILE 
/-\  carries  five  passengers;  whereas  a  railway  coach 
**-  -"-  weighing  90,000  pounds  seats  only  seventy.  A  rail- 
way-coach thus  has  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  dead-weight 
per  passenger  as  a  touring-car.  The  coach  has  a  roof  and  sides 
and  is  rOomy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  touring-car  carries  its 
.own  motive-power  and  must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
impacts  on  rough  roads.  Henry  Ford  thinks  that  passenger- 
coaches  and  freight-cars  are  years  behind  the  times.    He  points 
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out  that  the  designers  of  railway  rolling-stock  have  failed  to 
utilize  modern  knowledge  of  light  alloys  and  structural  principles. 
Ford  says,  as  quoted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago, 
August  21): 

"Passenger-trains  weigh  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
as  much  as  the  passengers  in  them.  Four-fifths  of  a  railroad's 
work  to-day  is  hauling  the  dead-weight  of  its  own  wastefully 
heavy  engines  and  cars.  This  is  why  railroad  presidents  have 
such  a  hard  time  to  figure  out  freight-  and  passenger-rates  on  the 
20  per  cent,  of  live  load  to  cover  the  cost  of  hauling  this  enormous 
80  per  cent,  of  dead-weight  around." 

On  this  the  editor  of  the  paper  named  above  comments 
as  follows: 

"Criticism  of  railway  management  has  been  very  common 
these  past  ten  years,  and  doubtless  much  of  it  has  been  justified. 
But  Ford  and  other  critics  whose  profits  have  not  been  re- 
stricted by  public-service  commissions  overlook  the  fact  that 
experiments  involving  the  investment  of  large  quantities  of  new 
capital  are  not  likely  to  be  made  where  the  profits  from  such 
experiments  are  apt  to  be  confiscated  by  the  public.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  out  of  the  present  situation  there  will  evolve  a  saner 
policy  of  railway  regulation,  a  policy  that  will  attract  new 
capital  and  enlist  the  most  brilliant  engineers  and  business 
managers  in  the  service  of  our  railways.  To  do  this,  however, 
we  must  scrap  the  old  system  of  purely  restrictive  regulation  of 
railways,  and  permit  them  to  be  operated  so  as*  to  encourage 
capitalists  to  bet  their  money  on  the  ablest  engineers  and 
managers. 

"  It  is  the  veriest  nonsense  to  speak  of  the  railways  as  an 
industry  that  can  not  be  developed  to  a  much  higher  state 
of  economic  efficiency.  If  given  adequate  incentive,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  there  will  be  little  left 
of  our  present  railwaj^s  save  their  rights  of  way  and  station 
grounds." 


WHY   MANY   INVENTIONS   ARE   FOOLISH 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  about  qualities,  but  takes 
no  aecounl  of  quantities,  is  responsible  for  many  of  pur 
impractical  inventions,  especially  those  intended  to  "win 
the  war,"  says  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  <md  Contracting 
(Chicago,  August  14).  He  knows  that  a  magnet  will  attract  iron, 
.mil  he  wronghy  concludes  that  this  attraction  will  act  across  a 
threat  space,  in  former  times  he  devised  flying-machines  by  the 
score,  to  be  propelled  by  human  muscles,  without  inquiring 
whether  these  were  relatively  as  strong  as  those  of  the  birds. 
He  knew  what  things  would  do,  but  not  the  degree  in  which 
they  could  be  done.  ftngineers  realize,  the  writer  says,  that  to 
attain. a  desired  end  by  mechanical  means  of  any  kind,  the  first 
things  they  must  investigate  are  the  quantities  of  energy  and 
materials  involved.  .  They  must  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
forces  available,  the  strength  of  each  element  in  the  proposed 
machine,  and  how  it  will  act  in  given  circumstances.  All  that 
>ome  of  our  inventors  desire  to  know, 'apparently,  is  that  iron  is 
heavy  and  strong,  that  a  magnet  will  attract,  that  water  will 
flow,  and  so  on.     We  read: 

"To  relatively  few  people  other  than  engineers  and  scientists 
is  it  clear  that  correct  economic  reasoning  is  based  on  quantitative 
knowledge.  For  example,  hosts  of  would-be  inventors  are 
Hoodiugour  War  Department  with  suggested  devices  for  winning 
the  war.  One  comes  with  a  plan  to  snatch  the  guns  from  the 
Huns  with  electromagnets  suspended  from  balloons.  Another 
would  use  magnets  to  deflect  torpedoes  from  an  attacked  vessel. 
A  third  would  even  pull  a  submarine  from  the  depths  with 
magnets.  We  have  selected  these  magnet  schemes  as  an  illus- 
tration because  they  serve  exceedingly  well  to  show  how  futile 
reasoning  may  be  if  only  qualitative  knowledge  is  involved  with- 
out adequate  quantitative  knowledge. 

"Magnets  have  the  quality  of  attracting  iron  and  steel;  and, 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  this  quality,  it  seems  feasible  to  many 
inventors  to  perform  feats  like  those  above  mentioned.  But  a 
certain  quantitative  fact,  stands  in  the  way  of  tin-  proposed 
achievement.  A  magnet,  whether  permanent  or  electric,  has 
almost  no  attractive  power  beyond  a  very  limited  distance. 
One  need  not  be  acquainted  vvith  the  complete  mathematical 
theory  of  magnetism  .  .  .  to  appreciate  how  limited  is  the  Held 
of  induced  magnetism.  Take  even  a  lit  tie  horseshoe  magnet  and 
observe  its  failure  to  move  a  pin  that  is  half  an  inch  distant; 
and  contrast  that  lack  of  pulling  power  with  its  relatively  great 
pull  when  the  pin  is  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  away.  Similarly, 
as  the  pulling  power  of  the  huge  electromagnet  used  in  lifting 
great  weights  of  iron  or  steel,  even  the  crudest  observation  of 
the  very  rapid  decrease  of  pulling  power  with  increasing  distance 
should  make  it  clear  that  distance  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
any  problem  involving  magnetic  attraction. 

■Distance  is  a  quantitative  factor  which  these  qualitative 
'inventors'  of  magnet  war-schemes  ignore.  Their  quantitative 
ignorance  therefore  dooms  their  plans  to  failure." 

Analysis  of  a  great  number  of  chimerical  schemes  of  would-be 
inventors  has  made  it  clear  to  the  editor  that  the  fundamental 
error  in  most  of  them  has  occurred  because  the  inventors  lacked 
quantitative  knowledge.  "A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  particularly  when  it  is  purely  qualitative.      He  goes  on: 

'The  ordinary  run  of  men,  even  many  of  those  who  account 
themselves,  educated,  fail  to  appreciate  th<  real  power  of  engineer- 
ing knowledge  because  they  fail  to  understand  the  wide  gap 
between  mere  qualitative  knowledge  and  knowledge  thai  is 
quantitative  as  well  us  qualitative.  The}  know,  of  course,  that 
an  engineer  must  hav  e  quite  an  extensive  know  ledge  of  the  science 
of  quantitative  relations,  mathematics,  but  what  they  do  not 
understand  is  thai  mathematics  is  now  applied  in  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  with  astonishing  results. 
Cost  analysis,  strengths  of  materials,  surveys  of  distances  and 
areas— all  such  relatively  simple  applications  of  mathematics 
the  average  man  can  appreciate.  But  he  begins  to  become 
hazy  in  his  conceptions  when  you  tell  him  that  chemistry  and 
electricity  are  now  very  largely  reduced  to  mathematical  laws; 
and  that,  guided  by  such  laws,  engineers  can  predetermine  the 
economic  possibilities  of  a  vast  number  of  "novel'  ideas. 
~  "One  war- inventor  would  petrify  the  enemy  soldiers  by 
deluging  them   with  Portland  cement  grout.      A  little  quantita- 


tive thing  like  the  time  element  in  the  hardening  of  the  cement 
— several  hours— makes  his  scheme  seem  like  a  joke;  but  to 
him  the  plan  was  entirely  serious,  for  all  he  knew  about  cement 
was  its  quality  of  hardening  into  rock. 

"Showing  how  gullible  most  men  are  where  an  alleged  inven- 
tion is  concerned,  take  the  recent  instance  of  the  investigation 
of  'Garabed'  ordered  by  Congress.  Here  was  an  inventor  who 
claimed  to  have  discovered  how  to  'create'  power  by  a  secret 
process,  and  practically  without  cost.  Asked  for  his  credentials, 
he  produced  only  letters  affirming  belief  in  his  honesty — not  a 
letter  stating  that  he  had  the  slightest  quantitative  education 
or  experience  in  the  matters  relating  to  power  production.  It 
never  occurred  to  Congress  that  quantitative  knowledge  i- 
essential  in  solving  economic  power  -  production  problems. 
True,  by  some  inspiration  or  accident  an  ignorant  mart  might 
discover  a  novel  and  economic  means  of  producing  power. 
But  if  time  and  money  are  to  be  spent  in  investigating  claims 
that  are  not  even  accompanied  by  quantitative  data,  would  it 
not  be  equally  sound  economics  to  investigate  every  old  house- 
wife's remedy  for  croup  or  a  cold  in  the  head? 

"In  this  connection  it  may  lie  pointed  out  that  Congre 
composed  as  they  are  largely  of  men  having  very  limited  knowl- 
edge of  applied  mathematics,  inevitably  blunder  in  nearly  all 
acts  that  involve  the  solution  of  economic  problems.  And 
since  most  of  their  problems  are  economic,  the  records  of  one 
Congress  after  another  are  mostly  records  of  incompetency. 
Is  it  a.  question  of  paying  bonuses  to  men  working  in  govern- 
ment factories?  Congress  does  not  ask  for  the  economic  or 
quantitative  results  of  bonus  payments  in  other  factories. 
Congressmen  can  reason  out  the  answer,  without,  bothering  with 
'figures,'  and  they  do,  resulting  in  the  uneconomic  prohibition 
of  bonus  payments.  Is  it  a  question  of  railway  or  telephone  or 
telegraph  operation?  Congress  seeks  no  data  to  establish  the 
economy  of  government  versus  company  operation.  Congre--- 
meu  have  merely  to  look  iuto  their  own  hearts  to  know  that,  at 
least  during  the  war,  such  utilities  should  be  operated  by  the 
Government.  And  so  it  goes.  The  great  majority  of  important 
( 'ongressional  decisions  have  rested  on  niere  qualitative  reasoning, 
and  therefore  were  almost  as  certain  to  be  erroneous  as  the 
reasoning  of  the  inventor  who  would  pull  i /-boats  from  the 
'vasty  deep'  with  magnets  floating  on  the  surface  above." 


MOVING   A   MOUNTAIN  TO   THE   CITY 


THE  CITY  OF  DENVKR,  in  building  its  uew  zoological 
garden,  is  going  the  celebrated  Hagenbach  gardens  in 
Hamburg  one  better.  Like  that  famous  outdoor 
menagerie,  it  is  "barless" — that  is,  it  keeps  its  animals  in  re- 
straint, not  by  confining  them  in  barred  cages,  but  by  iurposing 
limits  that  they  can  not  pass,  closely  copied  from  natural  rock 
barriers.  In  the  Hamburg  garden  these  imitation  rocks  are  of 
hand-modeled  concrete.  In  Denver  they  are  actual  replicas  of 
rock  forms  found  on  real  mountains — the  result  of  casting  from 
models  made  directly  from  the  rocks.  The  effect  is  of  an  actual 
mountain,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  lifted  bodily  and  trans- 
ported to  the  city — a  feat  that  we  are  told  by  tradition  even  the 
prophet  Mohammed  was  not  able  to  perform.  He  had  to  "go  to 
the  mountain,"  whereas  the  citizens  of  Denver  are  having 
the  mountain  brought  to  their  doors  for  their  delectation. 
Says  a  writer  in  Municipal  Facts  (Denver): 

"The  completion  of  Denver's  new  barless  zoo,  now  under 
construction  in  City  Park,  will  give  this  city  the  most  advanced 
zoo  treatment  in  the  world.  The  only  approach  to  it  is  the 
Hagenbach  animal  gardens  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  but  tin 
Hamburg  work  is  far  inferior  because  the  concrete  work  there 
was  modeled  by  hand,  does  not  possess  the  highly  stratified 
appearance  of  the  Denver  work,  and  is  of  the  same  uniform  gray 
color  throughout. 

"The  work  now  under  construction  at  City  Park  represents  a 
miniature  mountain,  aboul  forty  feet  high,  and  includes  two 
hear  enclosures  and  a  monkey-house.  The  main  mass  consists 
of  overhanging  cliffs,  rising  in  two  tiers.  Between  these  two 
cliff  formations,  and  directl.v  over  the  sleeping  dens  and  chang- 
ing rooms,  pine-trees,  shrubs,  and  native  grasses  are  to  be  planted. 
while  a  stream  of  water  from  the  city  ditch,  running  through  the 
vegetation,  will  spill  over  the  lower  cliff  rim  through  cre\  ices  and 
form  miniature  waterfalls.      The  end  walls,  and  those  separating 
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the  pita  from  on<  an- 
o1  her,  jut  out  from  the 
main  mountain  mass  in 
the  form  of  dikes.  Each 
dike,  in  reality,  coiisisis 
of  two  walls,  about  sis 
inches  thick,  held  to- 
gether by  steel  reen- 
forcement,  the  space 
between  being  Oiled 
with  dirt.  Bach  dike  is 
crowned  with  vegetation. 

"The  pits  are  open 
in  front,  but  separate*  I 
from  spectators  by  an 
eighteen-foot  moat  tilled 
with  six  feet   of  water. 

When  full  the  water-level  still  is  four  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
wall  on  the  spectators'  side,  so  that  a  bear  swimming  the  moat. 
would  tind  an  overhanging  wall  four  feet  high  between  him  and 
the  spectators.  The  water  would  give  him  no  foothold  and  he 
would  be  as  safely  confined  as  tho.  behind  heavy  bars. 

"The  entire  construction  is  of  structural  steel  and  concrete. 
Mineral  pigments  are  mixed  with  the  concrete  before  it  is  poured, 
so  that  the  correct  rock  color,  in  all  its  variations,  is  reproduced 
and  can  never  be  washed  away. 

"The  present  plan  provides  for  two  bear-pits  and  a  monkey- 
house.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  original 
features  of  the  plan.  It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce 
tropical  vegetatiou  in  Denver,  so  an  exact  replica  of  one  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  cliff-dwellings  is  to  be  set  in  the  shelf  of  a  great 
overhanging  cliff.  This  will  be  complete,  even  to  primitive 
ladders.  The  steel-work  for  this  section  has  been  installed  and 
the  walls  are  now  being  set  up.  Beneath  the  cliff  is  a  boiler- 
room,  where  heat  will  be  generated  for  the  primates  during 
winter  months.  The  monkeys  will  be  free  to  remain  within 
their  dwelling  or  leave  during  the  coldest  weather,  experiments 
conducted  at  the  zoo  during  the  last  two  years  proving  that 
monkeys  can  survive  this  climate  without  contracting  tuber- 
culosis, if  given  a  place  in  which  to  warm  themselves  at  will. 
Heretofore,  when  shut  up  in  a  warm  house  all  winter  they  have 
died,  almost  invariably  from  tuberculosis. 

"Under  the  main  mountain  mass,  backing  the  bear-pits, 
are  located  the  sleeping  dens  and  changing-rooms.  One  section 
practically  has  been  completed,  the  last  forms  having  been 
removed  from  the  second  tier  of  cliffs.  There  are  two  main 
corridors,  the  rear  one  designed  for  use  of  the  attendants 
who  feed  the  animals,  and  also  for  a  changing-room  for  the 
beasts.  The  front  corridor  is  divided  into  dens  for  the  animals. 
Entrance  to  these  is  from  the  open  bear-pits  through  cavelike 
openings  and  fissures  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  dens  are 
dark,  for  carnivorous  animals  sleep  and  breed  better  when  they 
have  such  retreats.  Air  passes  in  at  the  cave  entrances  and 
out  of  the  top  through 
ventilators." 

The  present  work,  we 
are  told,  is  but  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  of 
development.  The  cliff 
may  be  extended  at  any 
time  and  to  almost  any 
length  as  demand  arises. 
Provision  must  be  made 
for  lion,  wolf,  fox,  and 
other  carnivorous  ani- 
mals. In  the  case  of  the 
lion-pits,  the  moat  will 
be  widened  so  that  the 
animals  can  not  leap 
across  the  water.  Beaver 
and  inuskrat  pools,  an 
aviary,  and  suitable 
haunts  for  ruminants 
are  included  in  the  plans. 
Before  September  the 
present  work  will  have 
been  finished  and  the 
bears  and  monkeys  will 


NEARLY  READY  FOR  THE  BEARS. 


Here  are  homelike  caves  in  the  "rocks," 
from  freedom.    Cascades  will  fall  to 


l«   in  their  new  quarter- 
We  read  further: 

"In  connection  with 
the  zoological  improve- 
ment the  cliff  formations 
an  to  be  backed  by 
a  landscape  of  Rocky 
Mountain  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  A  pine  and 
spruce  forest  already  has 
been  planted,  and  the 
ground  is  now  being 
graded  for  a  ilower  and 
shrub  treatment.  The 
anterior  lace  of  the  cliffs 
will  form  a  setting  for 
a  Held  of  columbine,  anemone,  Indian  paint-brush,  harebell, 
and  other  mountain  flowers. 

"One  of  the  tnofil  interesting  features  of  this  unique  work  is 
the  manner  in  which  cliff  models  were  taken.  Exact  copies  were 
made  of  rock  formations  on  the  summit  of  Dinosaur  Mountain, 
the  hogback  between  Morrison  and  Golden,  where  the  first 
fossil  remains  of  antediluvian  monsters  in  this  country  wero 
found. 

"The  plan  for  the  zoo  had  been  perfected  several  years  when 
the  present  city  administration  came  into  office.  The  author  of 
the  work,  Victor  Borcherdt,  superintendent  of  the  zoo,  had  pre- 
sented  it  to  several  successive  directors  of  the  park  department, 
but  met  with  no  encouragement  from  them.  Mayor  Mills, 
manager  of  improvements  and  parks  in  1916,  "v\as  immediately 
imprest  with  the  importance  of  the  suggestion,  and  recom- 
mended its  adoption  to  Mayor  Speer.  During  the  fall  of  19 It), 
Mr.  Borcherdt,  with  a  force  of  experienced  men,  took  impres- 
sions of  the  cliffs. 

"Cement,  glue,  hemp  fiber,  food,  and  water  were  packed  to 
the  mountain  top  from  the  road  below.  So  steep  was  the  in- 
cline  that  burros  were  brought  into  play  for  this  work.  A 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  spot  selected,  and  three  weeks  were 
spent  on  this  first  phase  of  the  work.  The  process,  rather  an 
intricate  one,  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Borcherdt. 

"Briefly,  this  process  is  as  follows:  The  cliff  section  to  bo 
copied  is  bounded  by  a  raised  band  of  cement.  Within  this 
border  is  prest  a  layer  of  clay  half  an  inch  thick.  Over  the 
clay  is  laid  a  mixture  of  cement  and  hemp  fiber.  When  the  outer 
cover  dries  it  is  removed  and  the  clay  is  scraped  from  the  rock 
face.  The  cement  cover  is  then  replaced,  and  a  mixture  of 
warm  glue  is  poured  between  the  rock  face  and  the  cover.  Air- 
holes in  the  latter  allow  the  escape  of  all  air,  and  a  perfect  model, 
showing  every  erosion  and  crevice,  is  the.  result.  A  plaster  cast 
is  made  from  the  glue  cast,  and  from  this  the  concrete  cliffs  are 
reproduced. 

"Altho  still  in  an  uncompleted  stage,  experts  have  pronounced 

Den\  er's  new  zoo  work 
to  he  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  realis- 
tic in  the  world.  It  is 
known  that  plans  are 
being  made  by  another 
city  to  adopt  the  same 
idea. 

"As  an  entertainment 
feature,  the  new  zoo  will 
add  immeasurably  to 
the  City  Park,  for  one 
can  hardly  look  at  wild 
animals  shut  in  by  bars 
and  wires  without  a 
feeling  of  pity.  The  co- 
administration will  en- 
courage study  of  natural 
history  at  the  zoo  by 
classes  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  will  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  make  it  an 
educational  institution 
second  to  none  of  its  kind 
in  America.  Further- 
more, it  is  an  assured 
fact  that  the  general 
health  and  productivity 
of  the  animals  will  bo 
greatly  improved." 


and  a  moat  in  the  foreground  to  bar  them 
the  floor  below  from  the  jutting  cliffs. 


OUR  MILITARIZED   COLLEGES 


WITH  THE  REOPENING  of  the  college-doors  the 
cap  and  gown  will  be  a  rare  sight.  Much  that  they 
typify,  too,  will  be  found  to  have  gone  into  the  same 
discard.  Four  hundred  colleges  will  give  sign  that  they  are  allied 
with  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  training  will  be  compulsory, 
and  the  "Students'  Army  Training  Corps"  will  take  the  place 
of  the  reserve  oncers'  training  corps,  with  a  definite  military 
status.  The  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department  ex- 
plain that  this  new  corps  is  intended  "as  an  emergency  measure, 
greatly  to  increase  the  scope  of  military  instruction  at  colleges, 
and  so  provide  a  larger  number  of  educated  and  trained  men  for 
the  Army's  needs."     Another   purpose    to    be   effected   is    the 


are  French,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
tocography  and  map-making,  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

"Courses  also  will  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  special  study  of  medicine  or  engineering, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  aviation,  machine-gun 
work,  artillery,  or  other  branches  of  the  service.  A  special  course 
on  the  aims  of  the  war  will  be  taken  by  all  students.  The 
instruction  will  have  no  bearing  upon  candidacy  for  any  academic 
degree,  altho  any  student,  who,  when  his  military  service  is  com- 
pleted, desires  to  return  to  the  university,  will  then  make 
application  in  the  usual  way  to  receive  academic  credit  for 
work  done  by  him. 

"All  students  of  college  age  who  are  physically  fit,  no  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  country  they  reside,  will  be  accepted  for 
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THREE  THOUSAND  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AT  THE   PRESENT  OFFICERS'   TRAINING-CAMP  OF 


discouragement  of  "hasty  and  premature  enlistment  for  active 
service  on  the  part  of  young  men  who,  tho  governed  by  patrjotic 
motives,  would  serve  the  nation  better  by  continuing  their  edu- 
cation until  called  to  the  colors  in  due  course."  The  extreme  of 
this  process  of  conversion  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Columbia,  which 
has  been  turned  into  a  military  camp.  October  1  is  tho  date 
set  for  the  initiation  of  this  scheme,  whereby  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  may  be  prepared  for  military 
service,  while  they  are  awaiting  call  in  the  draft.  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  has  announced  that  the  university 
proposes  to  alter  its  entire  organization  and  methods  in  order 
to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  the  plans  of  the  War  Department. 
The  changes  contemplated  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  press: 

'Colonel  John  P.  Finley,  detailed  by  the  War  Department, 
will  take  command  of  the  military  camp  on  October  1.  All 
men  who,  after  registration,  are  put  in  Class  1A,  or  are  accepted 
for  limited  Bervice,  may,  instead  of  awaiting  assignment  to  a 
cantonment,  enter  Columbia,  and,  if  accepted  after  physical 
examination,  become  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
( 'orps. 

"They  will  he  members  of  the  United  States  Army,  will  wear 
uniform,  and  will  be  under  strict  military  discipline  and  control. 
They  will  receive  I  he  armv  pay  of  a  private  S30  a  month. 
The  training  will  include  military  drill  and  instruction  from  7:30 
to  9:30  o'clock  every  morning.  In  addition,  they  will  he  re- 
quired to  lake  three  subjects  of  instruction  to  prepare  for  some 
special  branch  of  military  Bervice.     The  subjects  r tmmended 


admission  at  Columbia  up  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  administrative  board  of  the  corps  and 
the  director  of  university  admissions.  In  admitting  students, 
particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  their  personality  and 
fitness  to  become  officers.  Hundreds  of  applications  have  alrcad.% 
been  received." 

The  change  in  our  academic  life  began,  as  the  New  York 
Knning  Sun  points  out,  "long  before  the  Government  had 
learned  that  the  war  was  not  three  thousand  miles  away." 
Three  years  ago  Yale  had  almost  become  a  military  camp  and 
training-school.  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  others  were  not  far 
behind.  Princeton  was  militarized  last  June,  as  Mr.  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams  shows  in  an  article  published  last  May  in  the 
New  Y'ork  Times: 

"All  students  of  eighteen  years  or  more,  unless  specifically  ex- 
cused at  the  end  of  tin-  first  year  by  request  of  their  parents  to 
the  President  of  tin-  university,  will  be  enlisted- in  the  service  of 
the  United  Stales  Arui\  or  Na\y.  will  be  in  uniform,  and  under 
military  discipline  as  such,  but  will  simply  be  'detailed,  inactive, 
for  Study  and  instruction  '  at  Princeton.  They  w  ill  be  subject  to 
call  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  for  acti\  <  s.  r\  ice  before 
the  age  Of  twenty-one,  'but  only  in  ease  of  great   national   need.' 

"This  does  not  mean  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  take  these 
new  courses  as  if  al  West  Point  or  Annapolis.  Those  excused 
at  the  end  of  their  lirst  year  can  go  on  with  the  old-fashioned 
four-year  academic  courses,  freshman-year  courses  being  the 
same  in  an;  case,  but  it  means  that  practically  all  who  are  fil  will 
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as  a  matter  of  fact  take  up  military  and  naval  courses 

The  plain,  unpublished  truth  is  thai  the  Trustees  of  Princeton 
have  been  in  a  serious  quandary  during  the  last  year  or  two  to 
know  bow  to  keep  their  plant  going  as  an  institution  <>r  learning. 
So  many  of  the  students  bad  left  or  were  leaving  to  gel  into  one 
branch  of  the  service  or  another  that  it  began  i<>  look  as  if  the 
authorities  would  hive  a,  great  many  well-equipped  but  empty 
college-halls  on  their  hands,  like  t  bose  at  Oxford  an' I  <  !ambridge 
s<*>n  after  England's  entering  the  "war. 

"It  is  a  wholesome  indication  of  (he  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
youth  of  the  land  th.it  a  simil  ;r  st  t  i  of  affairs  is  threatening  E.1I 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  iu  America.  Dr.  Thwing,  Presi- 
dent of  Western  Reserve  University,  his  prepared  elaborate 
statistics  on  the  subject.  He  points  out  that  this  condition, 
namely,  the  desertion  of  students  from  the  quiet  life  of  thou  lit 
to  the  strenuous  life  of  fi~hting,  is  merely  a  little  more  acute  ;.t 
Princeton  than  at  any  of  the  other  colleges  as  yet.  This  year 
no  less  than  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  those  left  on  the  Princeton 
enrolment  have  'deserted.'  And  so  little  college-work  is  being 
done  by  the  restless  remainder  that  the  Trustees  saw  that  some 
radical  measures  would  have  to  be  adopted." 

One  of  the  Trustees,  in  speaking  of  the  changes,  declared:  "We 
are  not  the  ones  who  deserve  the  credit  for  the  'patriotic  move.' 


strict  military  discipline.  Then  will  he  no  more  Bleeping  late 
and  rushing  into  the  lecture  h;ill,  breakfastless  and  balf-drest, as 
in  the  old  days  when  we  were  in  colic  e.  Reveille  at  6:20,  march 
to  breakfasl   bj    platoon,  as  the  aviators  do  down  there  now 

tint  sort  of  thin;.  There  are  to  he  no  more  absences,  and  no 
excuses  (rendered  afterward)  for  sickness.  If  sick,  (he  student 
will  report  as  sick  and  he  sent  1o  the  doctor,  who  w  ill  order  him 
to  the  hospital  list   or  hack  to  duty  as  fits  tic    C      I 

"The  summer  session  will  go  into  effect  t  his  year  for  ihe  benefit 
of  students  now  in  college.     So  by  taking  two  summer  sessions 
the  present  freshmen  may  finish  in  two  more  years  and  be  read? 
for  ad  i\  e  Ben  ice. 

"This  revolutionary  change  in  the  course  of  study  and  the 
status  of  the  studenl  will  prove  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  country, 
but  to  the  college,  whether  the  war  lasts  long  or  not.  For  it 
keeps  alive  and  functioning  patriotically  a  well-equipped  plant 
which  otherwise  mi, lit  soon  have  been  obliged  to  dose  its  doors 
except  as  a  training-camp  or  hospital.  It  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  keeping  a  great  many  impatient  young  men,  many 
of  them  of  potential  officer-stock,  in  college  and  patriotically 
occupied  until  such  a  time  as  they  are  matun.d  enough  and 
technically  trained  enough  to  serve  their  country 

"Moreover,  if  the  war  does  not  last  the  students  will  not 
have  lost  anything  except  a  little  Greek  and  Latin.     It  is  quite 


PLATTSBURG— THE   SENIOR   CLASS  OF  THE   MILITARY  ACADEMY,  WHICH    NOW   EMBRACES   400  COLLEGES. 


This  most  radical  step  iu  the  history  of  the  college  is  prompted 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  boys  themselves.  What  choice  had 
we?"  What  was  done  at  Princeton  will  now  be  practically 
followed  by  the  400  designated  colleges.  The  program  outlined 
below  may  be  taken  as  typical,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Williams  wrote  before  the  last  draft-bill  passed  Congress: 

"In  addition  to  the  French,  Canadian,  and  American  officers 
already  there,  the  Government  will  supply  other  experts  for 
instruction  in  tactics,  etc.  For  the  rest  of  the  work  the  university 
faculty  is  already  well  equipped  for  giving  thorough  instruction 
in  the  new  army  and  navy  courses  in  languages,  sciences,  inter- 
national law,  and  so  on,  which  have  already  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Training  and  Instruction  Branch  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  and  by  the  proper 
navy  authorities. 

"These  new  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  three  years'  intensive 
work,  thanks  to  two  summer  sessions  of  nine  weeks  each  devoted 
to  rigorous  field-work  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  long-vacation 
'loif.'  During  these  three  years  they  will  not  be  subject  to  tho 
draft  even  when  within  the  draft  age.  Their  status  will  be 
precisely  that  of  cadets  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  by  passing  examinations  and  meeting  other 
requirements,  they  may  become  lieutenants  in  the  Army  or 
ensigns  in  the  Navy.  Meanwhile,  they  will  have  been  qualified 
for  and  will  have  received  the  usual  academic  degree  of  A.  B., 
B.  S.,  or  Litt.  B. 

"As  ;il  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  they  will  wear  a  distinctive 
uniform  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  a  modification  of  the  regular 
uniform  with  some  distinguishing  insignia,  and  thej  will  be  under 


possible  that  they  may  he  able  to  worry  through  life,  even  a  life 
of  peace,  without  such  adornments.  It  has  been  known  to 
happen.  Latin  and  Greek  will  no  longer  be  require  d  for  entrance 
at  Princeton.  That  in  itself  is  a  great  revolution.  Princeton 
was  the  last  institution  of  learning  in  America  to  hold  out  against 
the  onslaught  on  the  classics.  Some  of  the  educational  con- 
servatives down  there  fondly  believe  that  this  letting  down  of 
the  bars  is  also  only  'for  the  duration  of  the  war.'  I  fear  that 
thejr  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  1  prophesy  that,  among 
tliL>  many  changes  the  war  is  bringing  to  pass,  this  change  will 
be  permanent.  I  have  friends  on  the  Faculty  to  w  hom  this  w  ill 
be  a  bitter  blow,  but  I  know'  that  even  they  will  admit  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  live  college  than  a  dead  language,  and  that  there 
is  another  thing  more  important  now  than  either." 

Contemplating  all  these  changes  which  the  colleges  are  under- 
going, The  Evening  Sun  feels  that  "in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  war, 
the  old  organization  must  be  preserved": 

"It  wiU  not  do  to  bt  the  wheels  stop  entirely.  At  least  a 
skeleton  of  the  old  stiaieture  must  be  saved,  and  even  in  war-times 
the  'humanities'  must  not  be  neglected.  The  work  of  the  scien- 
tific schools  is  apt  to  survive  easily,  as  it  fits  in  with  the  obvious 
technical  demands.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  cultural 
forces  is  equally  important.  Surely  a  way  can  be  found  to  save 
and  continue  in  limited  but  vitsl  functioning  all  the  finer 
elements  of  the  old  curriculum.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
study  of  Greek  literature,  art.  philosophy,  and  'humane  letters' 
was  never  so  importantly  an  'essential  industry'  as  at  present. 
We  shall  need  them  when  peac<  comes.  The  light  must  be  kept 
burning." 


U) 
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NEW  STATUS  OF  MILITARY  BANDS 

THE  FAMOUS  BAND  of  the  French  Garde  Repub- 
lioain  has  already  given  Americans  an  idea  of  what 
martial  music  may  become,  and  a  revolution  is  impending 
in  this  particular  branch  among  us.  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch, 
who  has  just  returned  from  France,  is  the  herald  of  this  change, 
which  comes  about  through  a  new  ruling  of  General  Pershing. 
"I  would  like  our  army  bands  to  play  so  well,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Damrosch,  "that  the  people  will  say  when  we  march  up  Fifth 
Avenue  after  peace  has  come,  'Here  is  another  proof  of  the 
justice  of  military  training."  Before  that  happens  the  status 
of  music  among  our  troops  in  France  will  be  definitely  fixt  as  "a 
part,  of  military  efficiency."  This  will  involve  the  withdrawal 
of  bandsmen  from  the  ranks  of  stretcher-bearers  where  they 


"According  to  Mr.  Damrosch,  this  will  place  American  band 
music  in  the  Army  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  bands  in  the 
French  and  British  armies.  The  regimental  band  will  no  longer 
be  at  the  whim  of  the  commanding  officer.  It  wall  be  used  only 
for  musical  purposes,  because  of  the  extremely  important 
psychological  effect  of  music  on  the  men.  The  band  will  not  go 
near  the  front-line  trenches,  but  will  play  the  regiment  to  the 
front  and  meet  it  with  music  on  its  return. 

"During  his  stay  in  Paris  Mr.  Damrosch  witnessed  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  feelings  of  the  French  people,  from  deep 
depression  to  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  due,  he  says,  to  the  victory 
of  the  Americans  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  constant  arrival 
of  fresh  American  contingents.  It  was  with  this  new  impetus 
that  the  French  went  into  the  battle  of  the  Marne." 

Some  interesting  features  of  the  new  musical  entente  between 
France  and  America  are  revealed  in  Mr.  Damrosch's  account  of 
his   experience   in   France.     His    original   plans    seem   to   have 

miscarried,  for  they  began  in  the 
midst  of  Paris's  hour  of  deepest 
gloom.  Their  complete  frustra- 
tion was  due  to  a  happier  cireum- 
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PLAYING    TROOPS   TO    THE    FRONT 


Bandsmen  hereafter  will  not  go  near  the  front-line  trendies,  according 
will  play  the  regiment  to  the  front  and  meet  it  on 


to  new  rulings,  but  the  hand 
its  return. 


stance    however.      To 


New 


have  hitherto  served  and  furnished  numbers  among  the  casualty 
fist.  The  New  York  Tribune  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's interview  with  General  Pershing  and  what  came  out  of  it: 

"Summoned  to  General  Headquarters  only  a  few  days  before 
the  big  offensive  at  the  Marne.  Mr.  Damrosch  dined  with 
General  Pershing  and  his  staff.  'We  spoke  not  one  word  of 
battles — only  of  music,'  he  says. 

"As  a  result  of  the  conference  Mr.  Damrosch  examined  per- 
sonally every  one  of  the  two  hundred  bandmasters  conducting 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  It  was  decided  that  since 
they  are  to  be  commissioned  second  lieutenants  by  recent  order 
of  Congress  they  must  be  trained,  as  all  officers  are,  in  their 
special  line. 

"So,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Government  and  the  co- 
operation of  Pershing's  staff,  a  school  has  been  established,  to 
open  about  October  15  in  an  old  stone  mill  near  General  Head- 
quarters, where  conductors  will  be  instructed.  There  will  be;  a- 
supplementary  school  to  train  players  in  order  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  every   American  band  will  be   fifty  real   musicians. 

General   Pershing   has  desired  that   the  hands  he  mod. >led  on  the 

Garde  Republican!.  The  pupils  will  be  trained  io  play  the 
oboe,  bassoon,  and  French  horn,  instruments  used  by  this 
famous  French  band,  hut  not  by  the  Americans.  It  will  take 
three  months  to  train  them  and   two  to  train  the  conductors. 

"Andre  Caplel.  now  sergeant  in  the  French  Army,  who  con- 
ducted for  two  years  at   the  Boston  Opera,  will  be  at   the  head  of 

the  school.   Francois  Casadesus,  another  famous  French  musician, 

will  teach  orchestration,  and  1 1 i ; 1 1 1 \    professors  ser\  ing  as   pri\  ales 

in  the  French  Army  will  be  released  to  teach  the  Americans 


York     Times     inten  iewer    Air. 
Damrosch  say  s: 

"I  went  over  to  France  in 
June  with  ample  means  from 
Harry  Harkness  Flagler  to  or- 
ganize an  orchestra  of  French 
musicians  and  give  concerts  in 
the  American  rest-camps.  When 
I  arrived  in  Paris  I  found  that, 
on  account  of  the  military  ex- 
igency, it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  get  railway  accommoda- 
tions to  carry  a  large  orchestra 
Avith  their  instruments  about  the 
country.  Every  inch  of  space 
Avas  needed  for  soldiers  and 
Avar-materials. 

"So  I  decided  to  give  seAeral 
concerts  in  Paris  and  then  to 
return  to  America.  Then  I  set 
about  recruiting  eighty  men  for 
my  orchestra.  »At  the  first  re- 
hearsal only  forty  -  three  ap- 
peared. I  began  to  think  then 
that  I  should  not  eAen  be  able 
to  giA-e  my  concerts.  I  spoke  to 
the  men  that  had  come  to  the 
rehearsal  and  asked  their  aid. 
'All  that  I  ask,'  I  told  them,  'is  that  you  lend  me  eighty  men 
for  a  few  days.  America  has  sent  you  a  million  men  and  stands 
ready  to  send  you  millions  more.  Noav,  can'1  you  manage  to  find 
me  just  eighty  for  a  short  time? ' 

"In  a  few  days  I  had  the  orchestra  complete.  In  it  there  were 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  eminent  French  artists  who  had  never 
played  in  an  orchestra.  They  volunteered  their  sen  ices  merely  be- 
cause I  was  an  American  conductor,  and  every  person  in  France 
is  anxious  to  show  his  appreciation  of  whal  America  is  doing." 

One  of  Mr.  Damrosch's  concerts  was  a  gala  event  on  the 
French  national  holiday,  July  14,  in  the  hall  of  the  <  tonservatoire, 
which  had  never  until  then,  it  is  said,  been  occupied  by  a  foreign 
conductor.  We  read  of  this  event  and  of  a  discovery  that  will 
make  a  sensation  in  the  Western  musical  world: 

"Dr.  Damrosch  had  Mile.  Nadia  Boulanger,  Messrs.  Francois 

Casadesus,  Allied  Cortot,  Kohert  Kchmit/..  and  Joseph  .lemain 
as  assisting  artists  in  his  concert  at  the  ( 'onseiw  atoire.  the  profits 
of  which  went  to  the  French  Red  Cross.  The  performance, 
which  began  with  The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  and  closed  with 
the  'Marseillaise,'  included  the  Symphony  No.  •'!  of  Saint-Saens, 
a  suite  For  vioU  d'amour,  by  Lorenziti,  the  '  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,' 
b\  Debussy,  and  the  'Symphonic  Variations'  of  Cesar  Franck 
Mile.  Boulanger  assisted  at  the  organ  in  the  Saint-Saens  sym- 
phony, and  Dr.  Damrosch  later  became  acquainted  with  the 
music  of  her  sister,  I  ili  Boulanger,  a  composer  whom  he  hope- 
to  introduce  to  American  audiences  this  year.     Mile.  Boulanger 

died  four  months  ago  and  all  of  musical  France  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  her. 
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"I  think  that  Lili  Boulanger  in  the  greatest  woman  compos*  i 

the  world  has  ever  seen.  Tho  only  nineteen  years  old,  she  lias 
Composed  sonic  remarkable  works.  I  heard  some  of  them  in 
Paris  and  was  greatly  imprest  by  them,  especially  her  dramatic 
scene,,  'Faust  and  Helena.'  The  Symphony  Society  will  intro- 
duce Mile.  Boulanger's  music  to  New  York  this  winter  with  this 
sceno.  1  am  also  planning  for  the  New  York  Oratorio  Soeietj 
to  give,  her  choral  works,  'On  the  Death  of  a  Soldier'  and 
'Hymn  to  the  Sun.' 

"I  shall  be  particularly  glad  to  do  this,  because  I  recently 
made  the  statement  that  I  did  not  think  there  would  ever  be  a 
great  woman  composer,  I  was  partly  right.  We  have  no 'woman 
Brahms  or  Beethoven.  Rut  I  think  there  are  great  possibilities 
of  it,  now  that  I  have  heard  souk?  of  the  works  of  Lili  Boulanger." 


NO   TIMES   FOR   THE   SATIRIST 

SATIRE  AS  A  LITERARY  FORM  is  seen  to  be  proving 
itself  fit  only  for  the  piping  times  of  peace.  And  it 
apparently  takes  itself  far  too  seriously  even  then.  Given 
a  cataclysm  like  the  present  war,  and  this  literary  instrument 
which  took  itself  on  occasions  as  the  most  powerful  in  the 
writer's  armory  appears  puny  enough;  while  all  the  evils  it  e\  er 
thought  itself  born  to  combat  become  more  like  Don  Quixote's 
windmills  than  real  adversaries.  A  rather  wide  range  of  ex- 
amples in  proof  of  such  contentions  is  gathered  up  by  a  writer 
in  tho  New  York  Evening  Post:  "With  such  gigantic  evils 
stalking  at  large,  with  brutality,  lust,  and  every  other  passion 
loosed,  with  millions  facing  the  foe  in  hot  anger,  satire  seems  a 
trumpery  rapier."  Naming  over  the  professional  satirists  who 
gave  the  world  some  few  thrills  to  reliet  e  its  boredom,  this  writer 
observes  that  "since  August.  1914,  unchained  the  terrible  wicked- 
ness that  had  been  simply  sleeping  before,  the  favorite  satin-  of 
prewar  times  has  taken  on  a  look  of  puniness": 

"From  the  plays  of  Shaw,  Ibsen,  and  Strindberg,  and  the 
novels  of  Anatole  France,  Stinde,  and  Samuel  Butler,  down  to 
the  cartoons  of  Simplicissimus  and  the  smartest  newspaper 
paragraphs,  how  much  deeper  was  satire,  in  all  its  forms,  seeing 
into  the  world's  life  than  the  blind  society-at-large  it  derided? 
How  much  of  the  crusted  volcano  did  it  divine?  Those  much- 
advertised  problems  and  shams  into  which  it  ostentatiously  cut 
seem  in  retrospect  as  trivial  as  the  Chester!  on ian  nonsense- 
novel,  the  Beerbohm  parody,  to  which  the  lightest  satirists 
turned  their  hands.  Since  the  gates  of  Belgium  were  violently 
burst  open,  who  has  had  an  ear  attuned  to  a  sound  so  tiny  as  the 
clap  of  the  door  in  the  doll's  house,  which  the  satirists  once  thought 
made  all  Christendom  ring?  Shaw  thought  that  our  nineteenth 
century,  regarding  itself  the  summit  of  civilization  and  talking  of 
the  past  as  a  cruel  gloom,  was  really  'the  most  villainous  page 
of  recorded  human  history.'  The  Boer  War  and  Dreyfus  case 
figured  in  his  indictment,  but  for  the  most  part  was  it  not  built 
on  such  facts  or  allegations  as  doctor's  incompetence,'  public- 
taste  for  p&!6  dc  foic  gras,  our  weakness  for  idealism,  vivisection, 
and  Darwinism,  and  the  misconception  of  marriage?  The 
appearance  of  a  munitions  baron  in  one  playr,  a  chocolate  soldier 
and  playfully  new  depictions  of  Napoleon  and  Caesar  in  others, 
shadow  forth  such  actors  upon  the  present  world-stage  as 
greed,  militarism,  and  dynastic  conquest  in  roles  that  it  is  hard 
to  regard  with  patience.  Samuel  Butler  was  a  boasted  purge 
of  European  hypocrisy,  but  what  are  his  little  pellets  good  for 
now?  Franct's  Penguin  Island'  is  as  far  from  hitting  the 
central  mark  with  force  in  its  wide-flung  condemnation  as  it  is 
from  doing  justice  in  its  utter  pessimism  to  the  elements  of  hope 
and  reconstruction  which  have  just  shown  their  immense  power. 

"In  America,  war  and  its  evils  have  drawn  many  barbed 
shafts,  from  Hosea  Biglow's  gibes  at  the  rattling  kettle-drummer 
to  Mark  Twain's  ironic  '  War  Prayer.'  In  Europe,  from  Erasmus, 
one  of  the  greatest  satirists,  who  devoted  his  'Complaint  of 
Peace'  to  war  as  he  did  other  works  to  religious  error,  on  to 
Alfred  Noyes's  plays  of  the  Balkan  wars,  a  huge  satirical  anthol- 
ogy could  be  compiled  on  militarism  and  its  train  of  mammon, 
imperialism,  and  chauvinism.  True,  little  shows  great  force. 
Here  we  have  not  had  a  satirist  to  do  what  Cervantes  did  for 
the  literature  of  chivalry,  Butler  for  Puritanism  in  'Hubibras,' 
and  Voltaire  for  formalist  superstition  in  'Candide.'  But  after 
all,  satire  can  not  cope  with  cataclysms.  The  immense  abuses 
connected  with  or  sheltered  by  the  war  our  foe  is  waging  are 


beyond  its  province;  they  demand  the  thundertones  of  a  Carlyle 
or  Isaiah  in  overwhelming  denunciation.  We  can  not  be  ironic. 
Barcasti  .  or  insidiously  witty  aboui  such  evils;  we  must  show  a 
blazing  indignation.  Men  whose  soul  IE  sick  with  each  day'* 
'report  Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled'  can 
relieve  themselves  only  by  stern  resolve  and  action.  A  great 
conflagration  of  wrath  is  needed.  Where  a  wrong  is  to  he  come 
at  by  indirection,  we  can  use  bin  ting  forces;  thi^  is  in  the  open, 
to  be  struck  (low  n  b\  OUT  hugcsl  engiin 

the  old  boastfulness  of  satire  "appears  more  than  a  little 
ludicrous,"    says    the    writer    here,    and    few     will    gainsay    him. 


A  GERMAN  (AKTOON  ON  ROSNER. 

Early  in  the  war,  when    things  were  going  better  for  them,  the  Ocr- 

mans  saw  the  ludicrous  figure  of   Karl  Rosner  hovering  around  the 

camp  as  a  Boswell  of  the  Kaiser.      Now  even  his  flattering   offices 

are  welcomed  for  hope  or  encouragement. 


His  examples  are  drawn   from   our  Allies,  because  they  had  a 
social  life  sufficiently  complex  to  provoke  satire  to  try  its  best: 

"One  young  novelist-satirist,  Gdbert  Caiman,  gravel;  in- 
formed England  before  the  war  that  just  two  satirical  themes 
remained  in  that  country — money  and  sex.  Would  any  radical 
Englishman  of  to-day  assent  to  the  statement  that  prewar 
England  had  nothing  but  'sex  and  money'  to  satirize'/  Would 
any  Frenchman,  looking  back  to  the  Caillaux  scandal  and  all 
the  rest,  say  that  of  France?  And  what  of  Europe  as  a  ^\hole? 
Granting  that  satire's  field  is  hardly  as  wide  as  all  evil,  we  may 
still  think  that  it  did  not  wholly  occupy  it;  and  certainly  it  did 
not  do  all  it  swaggcringly  assumed  to  do." 


NEW  SCHUBERT  SONGS— The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  reports 
that  news  has  come  of  a  chance  finding  in  a  villa  attic  of  a 
little  gilded  volume  containing  some  hitherto  unknown  com- 
positions of  Franz  Schubert.  The  occasion  was  the  clearing 
out  from  the  attic  of  a  lot  of  old  books  and  pieces  of  music. 
The  book  contained  thirty  pages,  on  which  were  written  three 
quartets  composed  for  flute,  guitar,  viola,  and  bass  viol.  The 
compositions  show  all  the  traces  of  the  great  master's  rich  art. 
With  the  volume  was  a  faded  sheet  of  paper  with  the  short 
sentence.  ''This  Franz  himself  wrote."  Of  the  genuineness  of 
the  find  there  remains  no  doubt  whatever.  Evidently  'lie 
volume  was  a  gift  by  Schubert,  to  ancestors  of  the  presenl 
possessors  of  the  volume,  who  were  closely  connected  in  friend- 
ship with  Schubert.  The  paper  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
volume  will  come  into  auction  in  behalf  of  some  war-fund,  and 
that  it  will  be  knocked  down  to  some  one  who  has  profited  by 
the  war  and  is  willing  to  bid  a  high  sum  for  it. 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 
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A   NEW   WAY   FOR   WOMEN   TO   AID   THE   WOUNDED 


WINNING  THE  WOUNDED  BACK  TO  HEALTH 
has  offered  a  new  opportunity  for  woman.  She  takes 
her  charge  when  the  nurse  has  done  with  him,  and  he  is 
advanced  to  the  convalescent  stage,  where  interest  for  the  mind 
is  more  important  than  ministration  for  the  body.  This  new 
career  for  women  is  called  "occupational  therapy,"  and  War 
Service  Classes  have  been  at  work  for  some  time  at  680  Fifth 
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GENERAL  GORGAS,  WITH   HIS  CHARGES, 

Inducting  one  convalescent  soldier  in  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in 
Washington  into  the  mystorics  of  carpet-weaving. 


Avenue,  New  York,  fitting  women  for  these  duties.  Physicians 
and  surgeons  say  that  "nothing  tends  so  greatly  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  health  of  a  patient  as  a  lack  of  something  with 
which  to  occupy  his  mind."  The  classes  started  last  spring 
with  forty-two  women,  and  most  of  this  number  have  already 
qualified  for  service  in  the  eonvalescenl  hospitals  either  here 
or  in  Prance.  The  call  lias  recently  come  from  Prance  for  as 
many  as  a  thousand  women  lo  act  as  aids  in  occupational 
t  In  iapy,  and  the  Bchool  is  endeavoring  to  help  meet  t Ins  demand. 
The  course  of  training,  outlined  in  the  New  York  Times,  is  brief: 

"For  that  reason  (lie  women  who  are  accepted  as  pupils  are 
necessarily  of  the  bighesl  type,  During  the  three  months' 
training  they  are  under  the  instruction  of  some  of  (lie  leading 


men  and  women  in  their  respective  types  of  work.  Weaving, 
modeling,  toy-making,  wood-carving,  basketry,  block-printing, 
simple  metal-work,  simple  bookbinding,  and  various  kinds  of 
handiwork,  including  netting  and  knitting,  are  some  of  the 
subjects  taught.  They  are  things  that  an  invalided  soldier 
could  quickly  learn  how  to  do.  They  are,  above  all,  things  that 
would  serve  to  take  his  mind  off  the  scenes  of  the  past. 

"No  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  women  directing  this  work 
to  turn  it  into  any  type  of  vocational  training.  That  may  come 
afterward,  however,  of  its  own  accord.  For  instance,  toy- 
making  is  acknowledged  by  all  industrial  heads  to  be  one  of 
the  coming  industries  of  the  nation.  V\ith  nothing  but  the 
simplest  tools,  the  women  already  graduated  fiom  the  school 
have  made  toy  villages  which  might  well  compete  with  the 
finished  products  in  the  department-stores.  They  possess  an 
individuality  and  charm  superior  to  the  toys  now  being  placed 
on  the  market. 

"The  method  by  which  the  school  got  its  toy-making  instructor 
is  interesting.  Those  in  charge  didn't  want  any  one  who  was  at 
the  head  of  an  industrial  establishment  and  who  was  more  inter- 
ested in  numbers  and  figures  than  in  the  uniqueness  of  the 
finished  product.  They  wanted  somebody  who  took  a  keen 
delight  in  just  sitting  about  whittling  things  that  might  bring 
delight  to  a  child.  They  found  this  man  in  an  old,  lame  New 
England  artist,  who  made  his  living  illustrating  children's 
books,  but  who  took  his  recreation  in  shaping  things  out  of 
wood  with  a  penknife.  His  love  for  that  type  of  work  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  people  he  has  been  instructing  and  has 
found  expression  in  the  things  they  have  made.  A  model  of  a 
New  England  village  is  the  contribution  of  one  of  the  pujdls 
who  has  always  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country;  a  model  of  a 
Southern  plantation,  with  its  mammies,-  banjo-players,  and 
watermelon-wagons,  is  the  contribution  of  a  Southern  woman. 
The  most  charming,  perhaps,  is  the  model  of  a  village  on  the 
Irish  coast,  made  by  a  Avoman  who  is  a  university  graduate  and 
well-known  lecturer  and  writer.  She  has  taken  to  this  field  of 
work  as  the  best  service  to  the  country." 

No  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  response  the  soldier  will  make  to  this 
form  of  diversion;  whether  he  finds  in  it  a  future  occupation  will 
depend  upon  his  own  choice.  "The  making  of  fishing-nets,  the 
coloring  of  plates  in  colors,  the  carving  of  book-rests,  bowls, 
and  the  like,  the  weaving  of  rugs,  and  the  caning  of  chairs, 
all  of  these  are  things  which  can  be  made  useful  and  which  can 
do  much  in  the  way  of  helping  a  man  to  find  himself."  Surgeon- 
General  Gorgas  lays  down  these  qualifications  for  women 
entering  this  field: 

"Every  effort  will  be  made  to  choose  for  this  service  women  of 
unusual  strength  of  character.  They  should  be  able  to  do  hard 
and  serious  work,  to  spend  long  hours  when  occasion  demands, 
to  forego  many  of  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  normal  home 
life,  properly  to  subordinate  their  persons  1  interests  to  the  good 
of  the  service,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  officers,  nurses, 
and  others  in  the  conduct  of  their  work. 

"The  personal  qualifications  of  Reconstruction  Aids  are  in  the 
main  those  of  good  teachers,  knowledge1  and  skill  in  the  par- 
ticular occupation  to  be  taught,  attractive  and  forceful  per- 
sonality, teaching  ability,  sympathy,  tact,  judgment,  industry. 

"Reconstruction  Aids  must  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty  years — only  in  the  case  of  women  with  unusual 
qualifications  will  an  exception  be  made  to  tins  rule. 

"They  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  subjects  of  o;i< 
of  the  countries  allied  with  the  United  Slates  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  They  must  furnish  at  least  two  references  as  to 
character  and  such  further  certificates  of  professional  ability 
as  may  be  requested." 

After  the  three  months'  training  at  the  school  the  pupils 
receh  ea  month's  practical  training  at  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
city.     Continues  the  accounl  in  The  Times: 

"Aids  qualifying  for  government  service,  if  accepted  bj   th< 
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Surgeon-General,  will  be  placed  on  the  active  list,  subject  to 
c.ill  lor  Bervice.  The  pay  at  the  outset  is  $50  a  month  when  on 
duly  in  the  United  States  and  $(>()  outside  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Quarters  and  rations  are  Furnished  in  tho 
hospitals  to  which  the  women  are  assigned.  When  these  are 
not  furnished  by  the  hospitals  l  he  aids  receive  additional  pay 
of  $02.50  a  month. 

"The  tuition  for  tho  course  of  training  is  $100.  This  includes 
the  laboratory  fee  and  the  equipment.  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield 
and  Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan,  both  of  whom  have  helped  make 
the  school  what  it  is,  are  the  directors  of  the  War  Service  Classes. 
Tho  autumn  session  begins  October  3." 


FIRST  ESSENTIAL  TO  A  WORLD  PEACE 


•a 


DANGEROUS  PACIFISM  is  more  likely  to  be  found 
outside  than  inside  the  ranks  of  church  people.  This 
statement  in  respect  to  England  was  made  by  Dr. 
Gore,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  day  of  his  arrival  here,  and  the  Bishop 
will  find  that  the  churches  of  America  possess  no  more  of  the 
doctrine  he  resents  than  he  finds  at  home.  His  companion,  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Glittery,  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
reports  also  "a  grim  determination  not  to  leave  this  business 
half  finished  for  our  children's  children  to  finish."  Their  mission 
here  is  to  urge  in  the  Churches  of  America  the  idea  of  a  League 
of  Nations  after  the  war,  and  they  come  by  invitation  of  the 
National  Committee  on  the  Churches  and  the  Moral  Aims  of 
the  War,  which  is  associated  with  the  speaking  division  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  in  disseminating  knowledge 
of  America's  aims.  In  making  their  first  public  statement  to 
the  press,  Dr.  Guttery  incidentally  observed  that  they  were 
to  "tell  Americans  that  the  English  free  churchmen  look  upon 
President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George  as  the  two  strongest  men 
on  the  planet."  The  Bishop,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  emphasized  the  need  of  civilians  keeping  their 
minds  on  the  "right  objects": 

"I  suppose  the  war  is  so  absorbing  that  one  comes  to  lose  a 
sense  of  the  end  in  waging  it.  What  we  need  is  to  keep  the 
moral  end  uppermost,  if  we  can.  One  reason  I  appreciate  so 
highly  coming  here  is  that  I  consider.no  man  has  done  so  much 
toward  this  as  your  President  Wilson. 

"I  feel  like  Lord  Grey  and  President  Wilson  that  in  many 
countries  we  must  view  the  future  with  something  like  despair 
if  we  were  to  go  on  after  the  war  building  armaments  against 
one  another,  and  there  is  a  hope  that  springs  up  out  of  despair — 
we  do  not  believe  that  our  civilization  is  to  go  under.  If  it  is 
not,  we  must  unite  all  forces  which  make  for  liberty  and  justice 
to  make  war  impossible.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  more  demo- 
cratic the  nations  become,  the  more  chance  there  will  be  for 
such  a  league;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  we  must  rely  on  public 
sentiment  and  not  on  secret  negotiations. 

"I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  of  such  a  league  of 
nations,  but  they  can  be  overcome  if  we  get  a  sufficient  forco 
of  public  opinion.  We  must  arrive  at  some  basis  to  make  war 
as  difficult  as  possible.  By  far  the  most  efficient  instrument  is  a 
League  of  Nations  which  would  be  specifically  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war.  I  hope  there  will  be 
such  hatred  and  horror  of  war  as  will  supply  motive  power 
enough  to  make  a  League  of  Nations  possible.  I  recognize  the 
need  of  the  employment  of  force  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  case 
where  a  recalcitrant  nation  might  not  agree  to  the  settlement 
arrived  at,  but  I  am  inclined  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  economical  forces  to  bear.  Force,  as  a 
last  resource,  could  be'  resorted  to  as  a  final  measure  by  the 
nations  comprising  the  League,  all  working  together. 

"In  England  now  there  is  an  extremely  strong  force  of  public 
opinion  rising  which,  I  think,  will  justify  statesmen  in  doing 
much  that  would  have  been  impossible  some  years  ago." 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia),  fearing  that  Dr.  Gore 
will  be  interpreted  as  voicing  the  feelings  and  desires  of  tho 
Anglican  Church  alone,  speaks  of  "the  rising  tide"  in  Great 
Britain  "flowing  strongly"  in  the  direction  of  forming  a  League 
of  Nations.  It  also  reproduces,  what  was  hinted  at  in  this 
department  last  week,  the  action  taken  by  the  Spring  Assemblies 
of  the  larger  Nonconformist  Churches: 


"Tho  Baptist  Union  of  (I real  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  met, 
in  London  in  April,  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  introduced 
by  the  \  iteran  Dr.  Clifford  as  follows:  'That  this  Assembly  of 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  notes  with  the 
det  pest,  satisfaction  the  wide-spread  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  tribunal  or  council  for  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  arising  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
without  having  recourse  to  war.  '1  he  Assembly  rejoices  that 
tin    proposal   has  received    the  support  of  the    I  resident  of  the 
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Who  thinka  the  more  democratic  the  nations  become  the  better 
chance  there  is  for  a  league  to  destroy  war. 


United  States,  the  Prime  Ministers,  Secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ambassadors  and  other  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  people. 

"'The  Assembly  urges  that  this  interstate  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  "justiciable"  controversies  among  the  nations 
and  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  on  other  matters  of  dispute 
should  (1)  be  established  as  speedily  as  possible;  (2)  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  terms  of  peace;  (3)  deal 
not  only  with  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  disputes  as  to 
boundaries,  but  also  with  the  sources  of  economic  strife;  (4)  es- 
tablish a  code  of  international  law  prohibiting  secret  treaties, 
demanding  that  agreements  among  nations  shall  not  be 
operative  until  they  have  received  the  assent  of  the  representa- 
tive authorities  of  the  peoples  concerned;  (5)  and  fully  provide 
for  the  pronouncement  and  enforcement  of  the  law  on  all  matters 
submitted  for  arbitration  and  adjudication.' 

"In  the  month  of  May,  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  held  its  annual  Assembly  also  in  London,  and  unani- 
mously passed,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Arthur  Haworth,  Bart.,  the 
following  resolution:  'This  Assembly  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  praying  for  the  speedy  ending  of 
the  present  war,  with  its  appalling  losses  and  horrors,  desires 
earnestly  that  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  may 
be  overruled/  of  Almighty  God  to  render  war  impossible  and 
result  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  world-wide  peace. 
It  welcomes  with  gratitude  as  a  Divine  leading  the  deepening 
conviction  in  the  ultimate  ideal  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

"It  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  that  the  institution 
of  a  League  of  Nations  should  be  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  peace 
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terms  as  their  guaranty,  and  that  a  Conference  of  Nations  be 
called  to  meet  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  has  been 
signed.  It  records  its  judgment  that  a  first  essential  to  a  world 
peace  as  the  outcome  of  the  world-war  is  the  general  disarma- 
ment of  all  the  nations,  except  in  so  far  as  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  order  and  the  supply  of  an  international 
force  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  League.  And 
this  Assembly  urges  all  its  churches  and  members  to  create, 
in  support  of  such  proposals,  a  strong  Christian  conviction  that 
may  strengthen  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the 
League  of  Nations. ' " 

.  These  resolutions  show  the  desire  of  vast  numbers  of  the  Free 
Churches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  says  The  Episcopal  Recorder, 
and  individual  churches  and  groups  of  churches  have  ratified 
these  resolutions  and  indorsed  the  principles  underlying  a  League 
of  Nations.  One  group  of  churches  organized  a  Christian  Inter- 
national day,  and  passed  a  resolution  affirming  "its  confidence 
in  the  policy  for  forming  a  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to  the 
abolition  of  war, -and  asserting  its  deep  conviction  that  the  closer 
cooperation  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  all  lands,  and  the 
fuller  realization  of  their  spiritual  unity  in  Christ,  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  such  a  policy."  The  Recorder  thinks  it  is  time 
that  "the  Allies  agree  as  fully  as  possible  upon  the  terms  of 
peace  that  they  are  determined  to  exact,  and  then  the  world 
will  see  exactly  for  what  Ave  are  fighting,  not  merely  as  an 
academic  proposition,  but  as  a  matter  of  practical  world  politics." 


SECT  ELIMINATED  FROM  WELFARE  DRIVE 

N0N-SECTAK1A\1SM  WAS  EMPHASIZED  at  the 
outset  of  the  effort  to  effect  the  consolidation  of  the 
welfare  drive  for  $170,000,000  to  be  made  in  November. 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  world  over, 
was  chosen  as  Director-General  of  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign. His  nomination  was  made  by  Mr.  John  C.  Agar,  repre- 
senting the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  and  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  The 
new  drive,  of  which  this  act  is  the  augury,  will  also  be  non- 
sectarian  in  every  respect.  "Joint  publicity  and  joint  pledge- 
cards  are  planned,"  says  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  writing  from 
Washington  to  the  New  York  Evenithg  Post,  "and  while  individ- 
uals can  specify  the  organizations  to  which  the?  gifts  shall  be 
given,  this  will  not  be  encouraged,  for  the  funds  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  seven  war  organizations  on  a  prorata 
basis  and  expenses  will  likewise  be  so  apportioned."  How 
strange  an  emotional  experience  this  wall  be  Mr.  Lawrence  goes 
on  to  give  some  hint: 

"America  has  never  experienced  anything  like  a  common 
movement  of  all  religious  institutions,  tho  there  are  more  toler- 
ance and  religious  freedom  here  than  in  most  other  lands.  The 
interesting  thing  is  that  while  all  these  different  sectarian  societies 
will  unite  to  get  funds  and  will  hereafter  endeavor  to  blend  their 
efforts  as  much  as  possible  in  the  war-zone,  they  are  not  expected 
to  surrender  their  identity.  Dr.  Mott  himself  called  attention 
to  that  to-day  when  he  quoted  from  President  Wilson's  letter, 
which  said  in  part: 

"In  inviting  these  organizations  to  give  this  new  evidence 
of  their  patriotic  cooperation,  1  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  their  compliance  with  this  request  will  not  in  any  sense 
imply  the  surrender  on  I  he  part  of  any  of  them  of  its  distinctive 
character  and  autonomy,  because!  I  fully  recognize1  the  fact  that 
each  of  them  has  its  own  traditions,  principles,  and  relationships 
which  it  properly  prizes  and  which,  if  preserved  and  strength- 
ened,   make    possibli     tin     largest    service.'" 

Dr.  Mott  has  had  opportunities  to  judge  of  the  morale  of  all 
the  armies,  for  he  spent  months  in  Germany  and  Austria  anions; 
Allied  prisoners  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  lie 
told  Mr.  Lawrence  that     it  is  not  a  matter  of  pride  or  prejudice." 

Cut— 

"Then  never  h;.-  I",  i  as  clean  ;in  army,  one  so  efficient  in 
morale,  and  one  from  which  Springs  I  lie  conquering  spirit  as  the 
I    oited    State-     \rmv.       I    s;i\     (his   deliberately,    because    I    have 


studied  the  physical  facts  and  observed  the  spirit  of  our  troops 
in  France — their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  efficiency. 

"There  must  be  causes  for  this.  Our  Government  has  had 
no  uncertain  policy  in  this  respect.  Morale  is  admittedly  the 
chief  factor  in  warfare,  but  we  do  not  always  give  sufficient 
study  to  what  produces  it.  Our  Government,  however,  has 
favored  both  obligatory  and  voluntary  measures  to  uphold  the 
morale  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors.  Most  important  in 
my  opinion  is  the  large  place  that  has  been  given  to  the  volun- 
tary agencies  who  endeavor  to  bring  the  best  principles  of  the 
American  spirit  to  bear  on  the  situation.  1  can  not  pay  too 
high  a  tribute  to  the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training 
Activities,  who  stimulate  and  guide  these  civilian  agencies.  It 
is  something  new  in  the  history  of  w^ars. 

"Perhaps  the  public  has  heard  very  little  of  a  certain  Com- 
mittee of  Six,  too.  It  is  very  important.  Protestants,  Catholics, 
and  Jews  compose  it.  They  advise  the  Government  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  chaplains.  It  was  through  their  efforts 
that  Congress  recently  provided  one  chaplain  for  every  1,200 
men,  or  three  to  a  regiment,  instead  of  one  chaplain  to  3,600  men, 
as  before.  The  same  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails  at  General 
Pershing's  headquarters,  where  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
asked  Bishop  Brent,  Father  Dougherty,  and  Paul  Moody  to 
take  care  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  army  chaplains." 

The  friction  and  misunderstandings  that  have  occurred 
between  members  of  the  three  principal  welfare  organizations, 
Mr.  Mott  is  confident,  can  not  be  repeated  under  the  new  system 
of  coaching  secretaries: 

"We  arrange  for  them  to  go  into  conference  wath  the  Red 
Cross  and  army  officials  and  find  out  exactly  what  they  must 
do.  I  know  that  so  far  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  concerned,  it  will 
be  sufficient  cause  to  bring  a  man  home  who  violates  those 
instructions.  And  I  am  quite  sure  similar  policies  are  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  organizations. 

"The  general  public  knows  very  little  of  the  valuable  work 
done  in  the  war-zone  by  the  different  voluntary  agencies.  The 
home  service  of  the  Red  Cross  is  only  one  of  many  distinctive 
achievements  of  that  organization.  The  American  Library 
Association  has  put  books  over  there  for  the  troops,  and  done  it 
well.  The  Salvation  Arrny  has  rendered  aid  of  the  most  practical 
kind.  The  Jewish  Welfare  Board  has  been  given  facilities  to 
work  among  the  Jewish  soldiers  and  has  given  aid  and  advice  to 
them  and  has  carried  on  the  Jewish  services  on  Friday  nights  and 
on  holidays 

"Those  are  some  of  the  many  reasons,  indeed,  why  our 
Government  will  never  eliminate  these  voluntary  agencies. 
The  American  people  want  to  have  the  chance  to  identify  them- 
selves with  practical  aid  to  the  troops.  It  offers  an  opportunity 
for  beneficence  and  gives  range  to  the  spirit  of  generosity  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  who  may  not  be  able 
to  go  in  person  to  the  battle-line,  but  who  can  give  money  to 
bring  comforts,  spiritual  and  physical,  to  the  boys  who  are 
making  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country  and  the  honor  of 
civilization.  Multitudes  can  not  fight,  but  they  can  give,  and 
there  are  innumerable  stories  which  I  could  tell  of  the  way  rich 
and  poor  alike  have  already  given  money  to  forward  this  huge 
campaign  on  the  other  side  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
morale  of  our  troops  so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  do  the 
task  delegated  to  them." 

The  reflex  influence  on  the  American  people  of  the  display  of 
sacrifice  and  generosity  "means  making  tin  war  concrete  "  to  all. 
The  effect  on  the  fighting  forces  is  incalculable: 

"They  know  it  isn't  merely  the  Government  that  i<  giving 
them  higher  pay  and  better  food,  that  is  providing  comforts,  but 
the  great  American  people  themselves  back  of  the  Government 
are  going  right.to  the  firing-line  with  their  own  fund-  to  help  the 
soldier  in   his  crusade1  for  human  liberty. 

"When  you  consider,  for  example,  that  .lew  and  Gentile  an 
working  side  by  side,  that  Hebrew  magazines  and  Yiddish 
newspapers  and  services  of  every  creed  are  being  conveyed  to 
tin1  soldier  by  their  own  people,  the  persons  who  understand 
him  best,  then  you  can  judge  what  the  war  is  going  to  mean  in 
terms  of  tolerance.  We  are  carrying  on  different  kind-  of 
services  in  the  prison-camps.  Six  million  men  have  seen  the 
services  or  i  in-  »-\  era!  creeds.  There  will  be  many  more  prisoners 
before  the  war  is  over.  And  after  the  war  do  v ou  not  think  these 
six  million  men  will  have  learned  tolerance?  It  will  be  one  of 
the  by-products  of  the  war.  and  I  predict  as  a  consequence  of  all 
this  voluntary  effort  i>>  i he  different  religious  organizations  a 
^reai  era  of  toleration  that  must  have  iis  influence  in  the  con- 
structs e  work  of  the  future." 
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"See  how  the  tonic  of  nature  is  blended  — 

Drawn  from  the  soil  and  the  sunshine  and  air  ! 
And  even  more  tempting  than  nature  intended 
I  bring  it  to  you  in  this  good  Campbell  fare." 


- 


«: 


<S7A  JM 

p  x    -%#  or 


Solid,  juicy  sun-ripened 
tomatoes — 


with  few  seeds,  little  core-fibre,  a 
large  proportion  of  firm  fruity  flesh — these  are  the  kind  we  use. 
And  all  their  fresh  natural  flavor  and  wholesome  tonic  quality 
come  to  your  table  perfectly  retained  in 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 


We  receive  these  fine  tomatoes 
direct  from  the  farms,  and  make 
them  into  soup  the  same  day.  We 
blend  the  pure  juice  with  choice 
butter,  fresh  herbs  and  other 
wholesome  ingredients. 

Each  can  gives  you  twice  its 
volume  of  nourishing  soup  all 
cooked  and  ready  for  your  table 
in  three  minutes.  And  it  costs  you 
less  than  if  you  made  it  yourself. 
You  have  no  labor,  no  cooking 
cost,  no  waste. 

This  soup  is  especially  valuable 


in  strengthening  digestion  and 
regulating  all  the  body  processes 
of  nutrition. 

Served  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato,  it 
yields  50  per  cent  more  energy 
than  milk.  And  with  the  simple 
addition  of  boiled  rice  or  noodles  it 
becomes  almost  a  meal  in  itself. 

Eating  a  good  soup  every  day  is 
one  of  the  surest  ways  to  maintain 
vigorous  health.  And  this  is  a  duty 
you  owe  both  to 
the  nation  and 
yourself. 


Order  this  tempting  Campbell  kind  by  the  dozen, 
and  never  be  without  it. 


21   kinds 


12c 


a  can 


look  mn  -fiii,  7i*.D-A^\D-v/r\rr*  lab*\ 
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A  Conservation  Roof 

"Service"  and  "Conservation" 

are  written  in  big  letters  across  the  war 
time  record  of  Certain-teed  Roofing. 

Certain-teed  has  given  vitally  needed 
shelter  for  munition  plants,  barracks,  shipyards, 
factories,  workmen's  houses,  barns  and  granaries. 

It  has  taken  nothing  of  military  value  in  its 
manufacture — waste  rags  and  asphalt  are  its 
principal  components,  and  neither  is  essential 
for  war  purposes. 

Its  manufacture  is  accomplished  largely  by 
machinery,  conserving  labor;  by  water-power, 
conserving  fuel;  by  women  workers,  conserv- 
ing man-power. 

Certain-teed  is  weather  proof,  waterproof,  spark 
proof  and  fire  retarding.     Rust  cannot  affect  it.     The 
heat  of  the  sun  cannot  melt  it  or  cause  it  to  run.     It  is 
not  affected  by  gases,  acids,  fumes,  smoke,  etc.     The» 
qualities  have  made  Certain-teed  the  choice  everywhen. 

For  Factories,  Warehouses,  Stores, 
Hotels,  Garages,  Office  Buildings, 
Farm  Buildings  and  Out-Buildings 

In  shingles,  red  or  green,  it  makes  an  artistic  roof  for 
residences. 

Certain-teed  Roofing  is  guaranteed  ,s,  10  or  15  years, 
according  to  thickness.  Sold  by  good  dealer-. 
everywhere, 

Certain-tetd  warehouses,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  earn  complete  stocks  of  Certaiit-tttd  Rooting. 
Quick!)    available   in   any  section   of  any    State. 

CERTAIN-TEED  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


Offices  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  America 
Manufactureis  of 

Certain-teed  Paints 
Va  rn  ishes—Roofin  g 


EDUCATION  -IN- AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  especially  for  TlIE  LITERARY  DIGEST  by 

the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
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THE   AMERICAN  OF   AUSTRIAN   BIRTH 
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WE  HAVE  BEEN  SO  BUSY  trying  to  make  Amer- 
icans in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  public  schools  that 
we  have  forgotten  two  things — that  many  older 
persons  of  foreign  birth  never  go  to  school,  and  that  a  great 
many  others  leave  school  before  they  acquire  sufficient 
schooling  to  be  efficient  citizens  in  democracy. 

Here  are  two  real  tasks,  then,  which  the  war  has  made  es- 
pecially important: 

1.  To  see  that  no  boy  or  girl  leaves  school  without  specific 
preparation  for  citizenship. 

2.  To  see  that  every  foreign-born  resident  learns  to  know  our 
language  and  our  institutions  and  to  understand  what  American 
citizenship  means. 

HOW  MANY  ARE  FOREIGN-BORN?— The  United  States 
had  over  13,000,000  foreign-born  persons  in  1910,  and  about 
20,000,000  more  with  one  or  both  parents  born  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. About  3,000,000  of  the 
foreign-born  over  ten  years  of 
age  could  not  speak  English,  and 
about  1,650,000  could  not  read 
or  write  in  any  language.  Nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born 
population  were  males  of  voting 
age,  but  only  four  in  every  one 
thousand  attended  school  to  learn 
our  language  and  citizenship.  Over 
4,000,000  additional  aliens  were 
admitted  between  1910  and  1915. 
About  1,500  foreign-language 
newspapers,  with  an  approximate 
total  circulation  of  10,000,000, 
are  printed  in  the  United  States. 

The  special  information  on  the 
Austrians  for  this  lesson  was 
provided  by  the  Military  Morale 
Section  of  the  War  Department. 

WHERE  HIGH  -  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  CAN  HELP— High- 
school  students  can  help  by 
studying     these      foreign  -  born 

groups  that  go  to  make  up  America.  Boys  and  girls  of  foreign 
parentage  have  a  special  patriotic  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
■  new  land  the  best  that  is  in  the  traditions  of  their  people,  so 
that  their  American  patriotism  shall  be  a  fusion  of  the  good 
.  qualities  of  all  races  and  of  all  peoples.  Especially  can  high- 
school  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  came  to  this  country  late 
in  life  help  these  parents  to  understand  Americau  ideals. 

WHAT  IS  AN  AUSTRIAN?— The  first  of  these  foreign-born 
groups  to  be  considered  is  the  Austrian. 

To  the  average  American  an  Austrian  is  an  Austrian,  pure 
and  simple,  and  in  the  word  Austrian  is  implied  that  he  is 
German  or  Germanic.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  majority  of  Austrian-born  persons  in  the  United 
States  speak  no  German  or  speak  it  very  imperfectly,  have  no 
German  sympathies,  and  often  are  bitterly  opposed  not  only 
to  the  German  Government  but  also  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government.  Language  is  often  the  only  index  to  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  opprest  nationalities  born  in  Austria. 

Austrians  who  are  Italian-speaking  come  from  the  borderland 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  will  usually  be  pro-Ally.  The 
present  war  of  Italy  against  Austria  is  an  extension  of  the 
nineteenth-century  struggle  for  freedom  b\  Italian-speaking 
and  Italian-thinking  people  {"Italia  irredenta"  the  unredeemed 
part  of  Italy)  from  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburg  autocracy.     • 

SLOVENES,  CROATIANS,  SERVIANS— Austrians  who  speak 
Slovenian,  or  Croatian,  or  Servian  come  from  the  disaffected 
southern  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary,  which  are  just  now 
seething  in  half-supprest  revolt  against  oppression  of  the  Central 
Powers.  Their  people  and  the  Italian-  have  buried  their  old 
animosities  and  are  now  struggling  together  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Jugo-Slav  (which  means  South-Slav)  or  the  Servian-Croatian- 
Slovenian  districts  of  Austria.  This  class  of  Austrian  is  proving 
himself  a  loyal  and  an  enthusiastic  soldier  in  the  American  and 
Allied  armies  who  will  take  hardships  well  and  light  vigorously  . 
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POLES — The  Polish-speaking  Austrians  come  from  Galicia,  in 
the  northeast  of  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
Karpathians.  They  dislike  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars  and  do 
not  love  the  Germans  overmuch.  The  Poles  have  an  enviable 
record  as  soldiers  of  freedom;  from  Sobieski  to  Kosciusko  they 
have  fought  without  selfish  aims,  in  defense  of  liberty.  The 
success  of  Paderewski  in  this  country  in  raising  the  1'olish  to 
fight  on  the  French  front  indicates  to  what  extent  the  Poles 
support  the  Allied  cause. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKS — The  Bohemians  also  are  classed  as 
Austrians.  A  full-blooded  Czech,  i.e.,  Bohemian,  who  is  very  apt 
to  be  a  fully  naturalized  American  citizen  with  a  good  command 
of  English,  shows  a  justifiable  resentment  if  he  is  mistaken  for 
a  German  During  the  war  thousands  and  thousands  of  Czechs 
have  deserted  from  the  Central  Powers  in  order  to  light 
for  the  Allies.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Slovaks,  who  lie  east  of 

Bohemia,  and  are  closely  related 
to  the  Czechs  in  language  and 
character.  The  success  of  the 
( '/.echo-Slovaks  in  holding  vast 
stretches  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  is  one  of  the  spectacular 
events  of  the  war.  On  the 
Italian  front  a  Czecho-Slovak 
division  is  on  the  firing-line 
against  the  Austrians. 

RUTHEINIANS— There  are  also 
Austrians  who  speak  the  language 
of  the  Russian  Ukraine.  They 
are  Ruthenians  and  come  from 
Galicia,  like  t  lit  1  'oles,  with  whom 
they  are  not  on  friendly  terms. 
Their  affections  are  divided,  but 
are  certainly  not  German,  and 
not  Hungarian.  Their  first  desire 
is  for  local  autonomy. 

ROUMANIANS —Occasionally 
among     soldiers,     as      with    our 
home      community,      there      are 
Roumanian-speaking     Austrians 
from  Transylvania.     They  are  strongly  anti-Magyar,  as  Hun- 
garians have  treated  these  people  badly. 

MAGYARS — Altho  there  have  recently  been  considerable 
unrest  and  discontent  among  the  working  classes  in  Hun- 
gary, the  Magyar,  or  Hungarian,  is  for  local  reasons  hostile  to 
the  Allies.  He  does  not  love  the  Teuton,  but  depends  upon 
alliance  with  him  to  keep  the  other  subject  races  in  control. 
The  Magyar  language  is  not  Teutonic,  but  is  akin  to.  Finnish 
and  Turkish. 

GERMANS — The  Germans  in  Austria-Hungary,  who  are  found 
mainly  in  Austria  proper  (the  old  "Oestreich,"  or  "East  King- 
dom"), are  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  Austro-Hungarian 
population,  and  are  of  course  anti-Alh  . 

Few  Americans  realize  the  range  of  national  ideals  and  ani- 
mosities that  are  lumped  together  under  the  word  "Austrian." 
The  Government  is  sparing  no  effort-  to  place  before  the  alien- 
born,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Army,  the  universal  aspect  of  the 
struggle  upon  which  we  are  engaged,  which  affects  not  only 
the  fate  of  the  greater  allies,  but  of  all  democratic  peoples 
of  the  world,  and  of  these  peoples  to  whom  democracy  is  still  a 
dream  and  a  desire,  such  as  the  Poles,  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and 
the  Southern  Slavs.  When  they  can  see  clearly  the  issues  in- 
\  oh  ed  we  find  some  of  our  most  loyal  and  determined  citizens  and 
soldiers  among  these  submerged  and  opprest  nationalities,  whose 
liberation  is  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Allied  can 

QUESTIONS 

/.  "  V/k   new  typi  of  patriot  no  longer  cries,  '  My  country  against 

rorlrl,'  but  '  My  conn  try  for  the  world.1 "      Discuss  litis  statt  mint. 
!.    What  courses  in  your  school  prepari  for  patriotic  citizenship? 

8.    How  many  "  Austrian*"  do  you  knowf      Try  to  classify  them. 

.',.  Who  was  Louis  Kossuth?  RelaU  his  lift  i:"i  work  to  the 
present  struggle  for  dt  mocracy. 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


fl 


THE  breath  of  life  is  unmistakably  evi- 
dent in  the  verses  of  Alfred  Clark,  of 
the  New  Zealand  Medical  Corps,  which 
the  John  Lane  Company  publish  under  the 
title  "My  Erratic  Pal."  The  cold  materi- 
alism of  the  every-day  struggle  for  existence 
from  which  sensitive  minds  shrink  struck 
with  a  eli ill  the  heart  of  our  poet  when  his 
circumstances  brought  him  in  contact  with 
business  life  and  methods.  Th»  he  is 
cynical,  he  expresses  his  feeling  in  robust 
tones,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
lines: 

I  hope  I  never  shall  be  wise 

Nor  learn  to  use  my  ears  and  eyes 

Like  those  rich  fools  the  gods  despise — 

Shrewd  business  men. 

Who,  when  they  hear  the  skylark's  souk, 

Don't  hear  the  prayer — or,  hear  it  wrong — 

And  much  prefer  the  dinner-gong 

Or  clerk's  "Amen." 

Who,  in  the  voice  of  wave  and  wind, 

A  quite  unmeaning  echo  find 

To  jejune  thoughts  in  hollow  mind 

Like  devils  seven. 

Who,  in  the  sunset's  opal  skies, 

See  naught  but  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  miss  the  angel-shapes  that  rise 

From  earth  to  heaven. 

Who  turn  from  flower  and  silver  brook 
To  cash,  or  wine,  or  rotten  book, 
And  find  the  joy  for  winch  they  look 
Nor  dream  of  sweeter. 
Then,  when  life's  sands  are  running  low, 
To  parson  or  to  priest  they  go 
And  hope  to  dodge  their  devil  so 
And  hoodwink  Peter! 

But  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone 
That  on  the  solid  earth  is  grown 
And  sold  at  market-price  per  stone — 
Adulterated — 

He  lives  whoso  life  is  fed  with  dreams, 
Is  warmed  by  Love's  unpurchased  beams 
And  guided  by  the  Hope  that  gleams 
Far,  far  ahead! 

This  New  Zealand  singer  is  both  graceful 
and  charming  in  these  verses  that  will 
surely  cheer  the  heart  of  aye  and  not  less 
surely  touch  the  hearl  of  youth  : 

THE  SILVER  WEDDING 

Hi   Alfred  Clark 

Twenty  or  forts  <"'  *ix,>  years  old 

It  comes  to  the  same  when  the  tale  is  all  told! 

Her  eyes  are  the  brightest, 

Her  kisses  most  sweet, 

Her  touch  is  tin;  lightest, 

Her  waist  the  most  neat  — 

Twenty  or  forty  or  sixt]   .sears  old 

[t  comes  to  the  same  when  the  tale  is  all  told! 

Byes  blue  <»■  hazel,  coy,  winsome,  or  bold 

It-  conies  to  the  same  when  the  lale  is  all  told! 

She  likes  prettj   dresses, 

sin    likes  lo  lie  shj 

Sim  likes  v  OUT  caresses 

\\  hen  no  one  is  by — 

Twentj  or  fort j  or  sbttj  years  old 

1 1  comes  to  l  he  s;,  i  ne  w  hen  I  he  lale  is  all  I  old  ! 

Hair  brown  or  silver,  black,  auburn,  or  gold 

1 1   comes  l  o  I  In    same  wh(  n  I  he  lale  is  .,11  mill  \ 
llei-  love  is  \  our  1 1  easinc. 

Her  beautj  j  our  pridi 

Her  w ill  is  v our  pleasure, 

Her  judgment  j  our  guide 

Twentj  or  forty  or  sixt]  years  old 

|i  comes  to  the  name  when  the  tale  Is  all  told! 

The  spell  til  his  own  country  abides  with 
>i i 1 1 1  as  it  does  with  all  who  have  walked  in 

w  ha!  are  called  thi    '   j?rea  I  LMi  en  silent  • 


her  bush  and  by  the  shores  of  her  many- 
hued  seas": 

NEW  ZEALAND 

By  Alfred  Clakk 

For  the,  faith  and  the  love  that  I  bear, 

New  Zealand,  for  thee, 
For  the  magic  and  spell  of  thy  air. 

Thy  earth,  and  thy  sea, 
Of  words  I  would  weave  thee  a  crown 

Of  blessing  and  prayer, 
With  Love  for  its  fair  center-stone, 

Pure,  priceless,  and  rare. 
May  wine  for  thy  heart  be  outpoured, 

Red  wine  for  thy  sold, 
Thy  bread  and  thy  oil  be  assured 

Wliilst  centuries  roll. 
May  thy  sword  in  its  scabbard  be  bright, 

In  battle  be  keen 
To  champion  thy  God  and  His  Right 

With  heart  and  hand  clean. 
So  ever  brave,  honest,  and  wise, 

Thrice  crowned  and  thrice  blest, 
Shall  the  meed  of  the  years  be  thy  prize, 

Love,  Honor,  and  Rest. 

"The  World  and  the  Waters"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  of  verse  marked  by  unusual 
variety  of  theme  (Queen's  Work  Press, 
St.  Louis).  Rev.  Edward  F.  Garesche, 
S.  J.,  the  author  of  these  poems,  is  particu- 
larly happy  in  his  impressions  of  nature 
subjects.  We  select  for  example  the 
following: 

RAINING 
By  Kdwakd  F.  Garesche,  S.  J. 

This  rain,  which  wavers  to  and  fro 

In  soft  and  dull  and  silent  flow, 
Fringes  the  world  with  distant  gray 
And  steals  the  autumn's  glow  away. 
This  somber,  still,  and  constant  raiu, 
Weaving  its  fine  web  on  the  pane, 
Constrains  my  heart,  that  else  would  roam 
To  keep  the  cozy  airs  of  home. 

The  world  this  morn  was  overfair, 
My  soul  was  lured  to  wander  there; 
The  glory  of  the  autumn  called 
From  my  small  cabin  somber-walled. 
But  now  the  woodlands,  wet,  and  cold, 
Shiver  hi  coats  of  tarnished  gold ; 
And  the  chill  showers,  kindly  sent, 
Have  made  ray  soul  with  home  content. 

Of  personal  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
department  should  be  verses  from  the  same 
volume  in  memory  of  Rose  Kilmer,  the 
five-year-old  daughter  of  the  late  Sergt. 
Joyce  Kilmer,  formerly  poetry  editor  of 
The  Literary  Digest.  Limits  of  space 
prevent  us  from  quoting  the  poem  in  full, 
hut  we  reproduce  the  greater  part  of  it. 

TO  ROSE  IN  HEAVEN 

(To  Hose   Kilmer,  died  September  9,   1917,  aged 

live  years.) 

Hi     Km\  \  i!h   F,   (  •  vRESCHE,    S.  .) . 
Tell    me,    EtOSe 

Unto  whai  bright  and  peaceful  morn 

Thy  petals  did  unclose 
When  thou  wasi  borne 
Into  His  heavenly  garden  close 

Who    took    thee    hence    ere    thou     liadsl     made     a 

thorn.  • 

Tell,  o  sweet, 

The  rapt  lire  of  I  he  hull  v  ing  feel 

( >l'  those  white  angels  w  ho  are  sen  I   lo  bear 

<  rod's  roses  I  here. 

\nd  sot  them  blooming  bj  the  Golden  Street 


Tell  mi'     t nine  ej  es 

Have  seen  tin-  < treat  Surprize; 

Th.v   innocent,  tender  eyi  •   upon    Hi-  face 
Have  led     Ihis  bitter  while 
Thai    we  ha  v  e  missed   I  h\    smile 
Tell   me  some  tiditl'-ls  ,,r  t  ■:,     Unix    Place. 


Tell— by  the  Gate 

Did  clustering  cherubs  wait 

The  coining  of  another  flow  er  like  they V 

Did  they  clap  hands  hi  glee, 

A  welcome,  Rose,  to  thee, 

And  bid  thee  in  their  rosy  choir  come  play? 

And  wliite 

And  ruddy  in  thy  dewy  graCt 

Unto  thy  Heart's  Deliglu 

Wast  thou    borne   trembling   through   that    holy 

place, 
While    all    the    great-winged    angels    stood    and 

smiled 
A  welcome  to  thee,  child? 

Alas!  I  miss 

Words  to  conjecture  fainr 

The  gold  and  glorious  bliss 

That  flamed  in  splendor  from  each  watching  saint 

Seeing  the  hasteful  angels  radiant  come 

With  such  a  blossom  home! 

In  gardens  here, 

Now,  at  the  closing  of  the  golden  days, 

The  waning  year, 

Grown  crabbed  and -severe, 

Hath  strewn  the  roses  all  along  the  ways, 

And  lovely  buds  the  rimy  evenings  sear, 

.Ah,  Rose,  sweet  Rose, 

Perhaps  He  plucked  thy  beauty  just  in  time. 

Thy  bud  in  yonder  friendly  glory  glows 

Forever  at  the  splendor  of  its  prime. 

On  earth 

No  more  the  buds  have  birth. 

Farewell! 

Time  was  that  I  could  tell 
Much  lore  to  thee — life's  lessons  rude  and  wild 
Now  I  but  ask  a  crumb 
Of  wisdom  from  thy  vast  and  sudden  sum. 
Thou  art  full-grown,  sweet  Rose;  'tis  I  am  still 
the  child! 

A  stimulating  sweep  of  imagination  is  felt 
in  these  verses  by  the  same  poet: 

HORIZONS 

By  Kdwakd  F.  Garesche,  S.  J. 

I  looked  across  the  immemorial  sea, 

The  silent  line  which  weds  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  from  that  misty  bond  was  bora  to  me 
Vast  comprehensions  of  the  days  gone  by. 

I  saw  reborn  Pheuician  argosies 
Tempt  the  far  reaches  of  untravel 
I  saw  blithe  the  Carthaginian  galleys  sail 
To  blue  horizons  on  the  dangerous  gale. 

And  best,  through  yon  blue  glory,  far  and  fainr. 
I  saw  crusading  Louis,  king  and  saint. 
Match  with  calm  eye  the  tempest's  furious  fling 
In  both  worlds  warrior,  and  to  each  a  king. 

iSuch  deathless  story,  such  adventure  high. 

Is  writ   forever    IvviM    the  sea  and  sky. 

Thai  same  slim  siren  distance  lured  them  on; 

They   watched  ihv   thin  blue  line  from  every  dawn. 

"June  Dusk*'  is  the  title  «>t  a  volumi 

verse  by  the  actress.  Florence  Nash  (Georgi 

11.    Doran   Company,    New    Fork  .    from 

which  we  select  this  genuine  expression  <>t 
the  life  of  the  stage: 

PHI.   CM. I,   OF   THE    KOMi 
It v    Florenci    Nasi 
It's  real  fall  on  the  one-night  stands; 
It's  only  colder  weal  her  here. 
I'm  getting  lout  I \    for  tin    toad. 

We've  played  New  York  a  solid  y»«ur. 

I'd  like  lo  take  to  trains  again. 
Now    I  hal    I  lw  count  rj  'S  I  ed  ai 
I  guess  vve  can't   get  out  just   yi 
Noi    while  this  standing-room  i-  s,.|,| 

I  d   like  to  see  the  fields  re 

\nd  watch  the  farmhouse  elihnn.  >  a  n 

i  d  like  to  take  an  earl)  jump 

\nd  see  the  sunrise  for  it  jok< 


I  in-     l.lli'iill\      UtfLKOl     fin      •H'irn-iuiK-i      «J«#.      i^iw  ,j;' 
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Where  Good  Tires  are  Vital 


As  the  fighting  front  is  neared, 
values  increase  a  thousand  fold. 
There  is  no  margin  for  error. 

There  is  no  room  for  men  or 
material  not  tested  and  true. 
American  efforts  have  com- 
manded admiration  in  France 
because  they  are  the  result  of 
American  character  and  methods 
at  home. 

Motor  equipment  from  the 
United  States  has  nobly  met 
emergencies  in  the  war  zone 
because  it  was  honestly  made  to 
endure  long,  hard  service  in 
ordinary  everyday  work. 

The  usefulness  of  your  motor 


car  at  home  also  has  increased 
in  war  times,  and  your  equip- 
ment should  be  purchased  with 
extreme  care. 

Your  tires  should  be  United 
States  quality. 

They  meet  alike  the  demands 
of  thrift  and  dependability. 

There  are  five  United  States 
treads— 'Royal  Cord',  'Nobby', 
'Chain',  'Usco'  and  'Plain'. 

The  first  thing  is  to  be  certain 
of  getting  United  States  relia- 
bility and  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  selecting  the  right 
type  to  suit  your  car  and  your 
driving. 


Also   Tires  for  Motor  Trucks,  Motorcycles,  Bicycles  and  Airplanes. 

United  States  Tubes  and  Tire  Accessories  Ha<ve  All  the  Sterling 
Worth  and  Wear  that  Make  United  States  Tires  Supreme. 

United  States  Tires        d 
are  Good  Tires 
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Stir  Oats  20,000  Calbries^jWe 
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Use  This  Rule 

To  Measure  Food  Cost 

Food  is  measured  by  calories,  the  energy  unit  adopted  by 
governments.     The  average  person  needs  2,500  calories  per  day. 

Food  cost  depends  largely  on  the  number  of  calories  you  get 
for  each  dollar  spent. 

Among  some  of  our  best  foods,  at  this  writing,  the  comparison 
is  as  follows: 


What  $1  Buys  in  Food 

In  Quaker  Oats,  20,000  calories        In  Eggs,  2,310  calories 

In  Round  Steak,    2,820  calories        In  Leg  of  Lamb,  1,935  calories 

In  Young  Chicken,  1,440  calories 


One  dollar  spent  for  Quaker  Oats  buys  as  many  calories  as 
from  #8  to  #10  in  meats. 

Eight  breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oats  can  be  served  at  the  cost  of  one 
average  meat  breakfast,  containing  the  same  number  of  calories. 

Quaker  Oats,  pound  for  pound,  has  twice  the  calories  of  lean 
beef.     And  2^4  times  the  calories  of  eggs. 

Quaker  Oats  is  also  better-balanced  than  meats  or  eggs  or 
fowl.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  foods  we  have. 

Nowadays,  in  millions  of  homes,  it  is  the  basic  '  breakfast. 
And  millions  of  housewives  mix  it  with  their  flour  foods. 


Made  from  Queen  Grains  Only 


I  In  Quaker  gradi  is'made  from  queen 

oats  only    just  the  big,  plump,  flavory 

Wegel  I'ni  ten  pounds  from  .1 


bushel.  That  grade  means  extra  flavoi 
w  ithi  Ktra  price.    And  you  will 

gel  it  if  you  ask  for  Quaker  Oats. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far    West  and  South 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


TURNING  AVERAGE  AMERICANS  INTO 
FIRST-CLASS  FIGHTING  MEN 


T  YING  on  a  stretcher,  gritting  his  teeth 
-1— '  to  keep  back  any  moan  of  pain,  was  a 
boy,  an  ordinary-looking  boy,  just  out  of 
the  hot-blast  of  one  of  the  biggest  battles 
in  history. 

"Hard  luck,  son,"  said  a  doctor. 

The  boy  managed  to  grin  and  shrug  his 
shoulders. 

"If  you  fellers  will  save  that  foot,  I'll  be 
all  right,"  he  said.  "She's  smashed  up 
some.     But  if  you  can't — all  right." 

The  doctor  ordered  him  taken  into  the 
operating-room  at  once. 

"Nix,  'bo,  not  for  mine!"  he  protested. 
"I'm  getting  past  all  right,  nothin'  but  rny 
foot.  You  git  busy  with  them  other  guys 
that  needs  it  more.  I'm  on  the  waitin' 
list!" 

And  that,  comments  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  which  tells  the  story,  wras 
one  boy  who  had  been  turned  into  a  soldier. 
Nor  had  he  been  promising  material  to 
begin  with: 

He  belonged  to  an  outfit  that  bears  a 
name  far  and  wide  for  being  boiled  hard. 
Tough  birds  you  hear  them  called,  rough- 
talking  boys  with  the  crust  outermost.  If 
you  had  seen  them  a  month  before  or  two 
months  before  when  they  had  not  had  their 
purifying  in  blood  and  fire,  you  would  not 
have  prophesied  that  they  would  hold  back 
in  suffering  to  wait  for  one  in  greater  suffer- 
ing to  be  cared  for  first.  It  was  an  attri- 
bute that  was  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
eye.  Hard-boiled,  you  would  have  agreed, 
and  you  might  have  felt  a  trifle  sorry  for 
the  enemy  that  had  to  encounter  them. 
But  you  would  not  have  stood  by  with 
tears  in  your  eyes— not  in  your  eyes,  but 
rolling  down  your  cheeks — and  have  mut- 
tered again  and  again,  "Here  are  nren!" 

But  now  they  had  felt  the  scorching 
breath  of  war.  Suddenly  they  had  been 
dropt  into  the  furnace  and  had  con  e  out 
with  dross  burned  away.  Sonething  had 
happened.  They  were  still  hard-boiled. 
Their  language  was  made  up  of  the  sair.e 
words,  but  the  words  had  taken  on  a  new 
meaning,  their  very  faces  had  taken  on  a 
new  aspect.  In  spite  of  blood  arid  grime, 
and  the  discoloration  and  burn  of  gas,  you 
could  see  that  something  was  present  there 
which  had  been  absent  before — until  you 
could  not  see  at  all  for  the  flooding  of  your 
eyes. 

"I've  got  mine.     No  use — sport.     Can't 

do — nothin'   for — O Git — busy  with 

some  of  them  boys — you  kin — help." 

That  was  the  spirit.  That  was  the 
thing  that  had  been  burned  into  their  souls 
by  the  hot  breath  of  war.  T  hey  had  for- 
gotten themselves.  Jim  wras  not  thinking 
of  Jim  bul  of  Mike.  Mike  was  not  think- 
ing of  Mike  bu1  of  .lack. 

Within  a  few  works,  another  great  draft 
of  men  will  start  through  the  elaborate 
machinery  that  tin-  United  States  lias  Bel 
up;  they  will  go  in  as  dfVerse  and  sundiw 
individuals,   and   come  out    imbued   with 

that    BOlidarity    of    purpose,     that    "  social 
instinct.*'  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 

marks  of  the  gobd  soldier. 

Aside  from  this  feeling  of  "each  for  all." 


however,  tin   men  will  oome  oul  almost  at 

individualized  as  when  they  went  in.  For 
each  man  there  is  a  particular  job  which 
he  particularly  fits.  The  "selective  draft" 
begins  the  process  of  fitting  the  man  to  the 
job;  but,  comments  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
the  selective  process  doesn't  stop  there. 
It  just  begins.  A  second  procoss  of  selec- 
tion takes  place: 

It  operates  wholly  inside  the  Army,  not 
outside.  But  it  is  a  selection  that  bears 
even  more  directly  on  the  lighting  value  of 
the  divisions  and  the  units  that  America 
sends  to  France  than  the  first  selection. 

To  accomplish  this  second  process  of 
selection,  there  has  been  built  up  in  the 
adjutant-general's  department  of  the  Army, 
with  intelligent- cooperation  of  civilian  aid 
and  advice,  a  machine  that  passes  upon  the 
qualifications,  of  every  single  one  of  the 
millions  of  young  men  that  enter  the  Army 
through  the  draft  and  attempts  to  place 
him  where  he  is  fitted  to  serve  best.  This 
selective  machine,  built  up  without  any 
flourish  of  trumpets  or  publicity,  but  by 
painstaking  study  and  research  into  the 
army  needs  and  requirements  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  human  material  supplied  Ky 
the  draft  on  the  other,  already  has  been  at 
work  for  months  in  the  camps.  It  is  in- 
creasing in  efficiency  of  its  results  every 
draft  quota  that  it  passes  upon.  To-day 
it  is  an  accepted  and  most  highly  approved 
step  in  army  building.  It  isn't  a  fad.  It 
is  a  recognized  necessity.  It  has  the  back- 
ing not  alone  of  Secretary  Baker  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  general  staff.  One  of 
its  strongest  exponents  and  backers  to-day 
is  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  Pershing  found 
the  need  of  it  when  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  began  its  operations  in  a 
small  way  in  France  last  summer.  To-day, 
with  our  forces  in  France  numbering  more 
than  one  and  one-half  million,  it  is  more 
a  necessity  than  ever. 

A  hard-boiled  old-timer  may  ask: 
"Why  all  this  fol-de-rol?  Aren't  men  just 
men?  And  aren't  soldiers  just  soldiers?" 
In  the  old-style  wars,  fought  in  the  old- 
style  way,  soldiers  Avere  just  soldiers. 
They  aren't  to-day.  Soldiers  are  special- 
ists. Not  only  has  it  been  found  that 
certain  types  of  men  with  certain  previous 
civilian  experience  make  more  efficient 
soldiers  in  certain  arms  of  the  service, 
but  right  around  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
army  requirements  are  for  special  training 
in  certain  trades  or  fines  of  work.  You 
can  dump  men  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands indiscriminately  into  these  jobs  and 
get  them  done  in  an  indiscriminate  or  in- 
different sort  of  fashion.  Or  you  can  select 
the  men  whose  civilian  experience  makes 
their  transformation  into  some  particular 
army  job  an  easy  and  quick  process.  On 
one  hand  you  have  a  long,  tedious,  ineffi- 
cient training  process  ahead,  full  of  many 
griefs.  On  the  other  you  have  quick 
jumps  forward  to  that,  stage  of  efficiency 
that  means  a  place  in  the  firing-fine. 

As  with  a  good  many  details  of  modern 
fighting,  Germany  had,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  developed  this  specialized  training 
far  beyond  any  other  nation's  practise. 
For  forty  or  fifty  years  the  German 
Government  trained  an  army  of  specialists 
for  the  jobs  they  would  have  to  fill  when 
the  Army  called  them.  The  world  didn't 
recognize  then  what  was  behind  the 
German  system  of  trade  schools,  so  closely 
linked  with  army  needs.  It  does  now. 
The  United  states  has  to  take  advantage  of 
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Shoes  Last 
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concern  when  a  fam- 
ily  wears  Neolin 
Soles.  For  these 
soles  are  so  durable 
they  make  shoes  last. 
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and  waterproof. 
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come  on  new  shoes  of  all  styles 
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and  are  available  everywhere  for 
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Always  marked:  floolin 
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the  skill  gained  in  peace-time  pursuits  to 
meet  army  needs. 

In  other  words,  says  The  Star,  it  boils 
down  to  this: 

The  United  States  hasn't  time,  now  that 
it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  to  train  and 
educate  men  through  years  of  experience 
to  become  army  specialists.  It  must 
choose  out  of  its  millions  of  men  those 
whose  experience  in  peace-time  pursuits  en- 
ables, them  to  most  quickly  become  army 
specialists  on  some  job  or  another.  That 
is  what  the  second  big  selective  process  in 
building  the  American  Army  does. 

Supplementing  this  process  of  selection 
and  placing  of  men  in  army  service  accord- 
ing to  their  peace-time  experience,  there  is 
icing  built  on  a  huge— scale  a  system  of 
eon-elating  the  educational  system  of  the 
Nation  to  the  army  needs.  Army  trade- 
schools  by  the  score  have  been  established 
in  addition  to  the  war-courses  now  being 
established  in  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  trade-sehools  meet  the 
imperative  demands  for  specialists  in 
certain  lines  that  no  other  source  can  fill. 
It  is  not  generally  realized,  but  more  than 
sixty  thousand  soldiers  have  been  put 
through  the  short  intensive  courses  to  lit 
them  for  some  particular  job  already.  By 
next  July,  when  Chief  of  Staff  March 
expects  to  have  eighty  divisions  in  France, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more  soldiers  will  have  gone 
through  schools,  either  in  out-and-out  army 
schools  or  taken  special  courses  in  colleges 
or  universities  to  fit  them  for  some  special 
army  work.  It  might  be  an  absolute 
waste  of  time  to  send  certain  soldiers  not 
adapted  to  the  sort  of  work  required  of 
them  to  school.  Again,  the  process  of 
selection  must  be  made  to  get  the  man 
whose  civilian  experience  makes  him 
adaptable  to  such  training  or  who  has  po- 
tential possibilities  of  quickly  responding 
to  the  training.  It  is  apparent  that  to 
stand  one  thousand  men  in  a  row  and  say 
to  every  tenth  man,  "You  are  assigned  to 
a  motor-mechanic's  school  or  to  a  photo- 
graphic school  or  to  a  baker's  school," 
would  get  mighty  poor  results.  The 
selective  machine  in  the  camps  has  to  be 
geared  up  to  get  the  right  man  on  the 
right  job. 

This  selective  machine  starts  its  opera- 
tion the  minute  a  soldier  is  accepted  for 
service.  It  carries  on  to  the  battle-front  in 
France.  The  new  soldier  is  sent  before  an 
interviewer.  There  his  civilian  experience 
is  taken  in  most  minute  detail.  They 
don't  just  inquire  if  he  is  a  machinist,  or 
a  lumberman,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  railroad 
man.  They  find  out  just  what  he  did  in 
his  trade,  how  expert  he  was  at  it.  There 
are  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  carpenters, 
for  example.  Early  in  Ihe  war  Pershing 
requisitioned  some  men  to  assemble  freight- 
cars  for  railroad  communications  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  was  estab- 
lishing.    A  big  bunch  of  carpenters  were 

Senl   over.      That    was  the  obvious  thing  to 

do.  Mui  the  assembling  of  those  freight- 
cars  was  delayed  nearly  two  months  be- 
cause they  hadn't  got  the  righl  kind  of 
carpenters  over.  They  didn't  know  how 
to  build  cars.  It  realh  wasn't  anybody's 
fault.  We  had  to  learn,  just  as  every 
other  country  had  to.  Now  the  requisi- 
tion would  come  over  for  SO  main  "  buckers- 

up."  so  many  "liners-in,"  etc.     One  man 

in   a    thousand    mighl    possihlv    gUOSS    what 

those  particular  specialists  were.  Mut 
through  the  selective  machine    ihe.\   have 

records  of  each  man  in  Washington  and 
exactly  what  he  can  do.  Thej  would 
notifj  such  and  such  a  camp  to  send  soldiers 


No.  blank  and  double  blank  and  would  get 
exactly  the  men  Pershing  wanted.  A 
division  being  formed  needs  so  many 
specialists  of  certain  types  to  be  a  bal- 
anced organization.  A  regiment  has  to  be 
similarly  balanced.  The  depot  brigade  at 
the  camp  may  be  able  to  supply  them.  It 
may  not.  If  not.  they  wire  Washington 
and  send  them  from  some  other  camp. 
They  don't  just  fill  in  with  anything  unless 
it  is  a  ease  of  last  resort. 

A  new  wrinkle,  and  one  likely  to  prove 
unusually  valuable,  is  the  use  of  ,  trade- 
tests  in  carrying  out  the  selective  process  in 
the  camps.  General  Pershing  advised  the 
adoption  of  this  system,  after  following  the 
use  of  it  in  the  English  system.  The  Star 
explains  in  tins  way  the  actual  operation 
of  the  tests: 

The  cobbler  or  machinist  or  chauffeur 
is  given  an  actual  test  of  his  trade  to  de- 
termine just  how  proficient  he  is.  This 
gives  an  exact  check  on  his  qualifications. 
Some  half-dozen  cantonments  have  trade- 
testings  under  way  now  .  and  they  are  to  be 
established  in  every  camp  as  fast  as  the 
organization  can  be  got  under  way.  Once 
the  soldier's  qualification  record  is  made, 
it  goes  with  him — even  to  France  and  to 
the  battle-line.  A  hundred  and  one  new 
uses  and  means  of  service  of  this  personal 
work  in  France  develop  almost  monthly. 

In  getting  this  second  big  selective 
machine  under  way,  inside  the  Army,  as 
fine  a  bit  of  team-work  between  civilians 
and  the  Army  has  been  shown  as  the  war 
has  produced.  Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of 
Carnegie  Tech.,  Dr.  Fdward  K.  Strong, 
of  Peabody  Institute,  and  a  dozen  other 
experts  in  trade-work,  employment  special- 
ists, and  other  phases  closely  related  to  the 
problem  presented  of  building  a  balanced 
Army,  are  giving  their  entire  time  as 
civilians  in  working  out  the  problems 
that  arise  daily  in  doing  research  work. 
In  close  cooperation  with  them  work 
regular  army  men — men  who  can  give 
from  actual  military  experience.  Tables 
are  worked  out  that  show  just  what  the 
occupational  needs  of  a  company,  a  regi- 
ment, a  brigade,  or  a  division,  or  some 
special  unit  are.  It  means  the  unit  is  that 
more  efficient  and  better  balanced  if  it  has 
men  of  that  trade  experience  in  it.  Some 
are  absolutely  essential.  The  personnel 
machine  functions  to  select  from  the  great 
mass  of  human  material  the  selective  draft 
furnishes  and  get  them  into  the  units. 

Directing  the  military  side  of  this  work 
is  a  Kansan,  Lieut. -Col.  Arthur  M. 
Ferguson.  Ferguson  was  one  of  Funston's 
Fighting  Twentieth  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  He  made  a  tine  record  in  the 
Philippines  and  remained  in  the  regular 
Army  alter  the  war.  He  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued   with    the    spirit    of    the    new    modern 

army.  Maybe  that's  because  he  is  from 
Kansas.  He  was  given  the  war-assignmen1 
of  netting  this  personnel  work  under  waj 
in  the  Army.  It's  been  a  long,  hard  pull, 
with  dozens  of  new  problem-  arising  daily, 
enough  to  slump  ordinan  individuals. 
Mm  the  civilian  and  militarv  machine 
pulling  together  in  the  harness  have  made 

it  gO.  Il  is  established  throughout  the 
entire  Annv  now.  And  each  one  of  the 
thirteen  million  who  register  shortly  and 
are  chosen  to  enter  the  Annv  will  again 
gO  through  the  selective  process  of  finding 
the  place  where  he  can  serv  e  best. 

for  service,  the  best   possible  from  everv 
man  i>  the  fundamental  spirit  of  America's 

greal  Arraj  that  is  making  good  on  the 
battle-fields  of  France. 
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A  MER1CA  is  awake  and 
**■  at  work.  Alexander  the 
Belt  is  placing  dependable 
power  squarely  back  of  the 
Nation's  master  job.  Labor' 
atory  tested,  built  by  skillful 
hands  and  packed  with  pull' 
ing  power  this  distinguished 
American  product  is  found 
in  master  mills  wherever 
leather  belting  is  needed. 

ALEXANDER  BROTHERS 

PHILADEI  PHIA 
Leather  Belting     Sole  Leather     Harness  Leather 

^Branches:  New  York.  Atlanta.  Boston,  Chicago. 

Distributors  of  Alexander  Products  located  in  all 

principal  cities  throughout  the  world 
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Strength 


The  Ball  Bearing  is  now  in  universal  use.  The  miracle 
of  its  strength  is  to  perform  prodigious  work,  to  bear  giant 
loads,  with  the  same  refinement  of  operation  with  which 
it  facilitates  the  highest  speeds  practically  without  friction. 


Fafnir  Ball  Bearings  are  intimately  identified  with  the 
motorcar,  tractor,  machine  tool  and  aeronautical  industries; 
and,,  because  of  their  strength,  durability  and  great  capac- 
ity for  reducing  friction,  Fafnir  Ball  Bearings  have  con- 
spicuously aided  the  marvelous  development  and  growth  of 
those  industries. 

THE  FAFNIR  BEARING  COMPANY 

Cotmnl  Patent  Licensee 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


■,±  Detroit    U.S.A.     Chicago 


OUT  OK   FBEKCH   JAILS    \ I< I-.   <;ii\l>- 
UATED   RIGHT  JOYOUS  YOUNG 
WARRIORS 


RECENT  discussion,  especially  in  New 
York  City,  of  plans  for  giving  men 
in  prison  a  chance  to  volunteer  for  army 
service  is  reminiscent  of  tho  experiments 
that  Franco  has  made  in  the  same 
direction.  Surrounded  by  the  safeguards 
adopted  by  the  French,  some  thousands  of 
young  men,  who  used  to  be  kept  shut  up 
so  that  law-abiding  folks  might  sleep  safe 
o'  nights,  are  now  classed  among  the  Re- 
public's most  Araliant  defenders.  As  mat- 
ters stand,  they  aro  practically  heroes  by 
necessity. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  explains  who  they  are,  and  what 
they  do: 

Occasional  lawbreakers  in  France  are 
termed  "Joyeux."  These  "Joyeux"  are 
not  confirmed  jailbirds  or  hardened  crimi- 
nals. They  are  the  young  men  who  have 
graduated  to  military  age  while  serving 
sentences,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  for 
minor  offenses. 

They  enter  tho  army  in  separate  units, 
where  the  discipline  is  like  tough  steel  and 
the  work  without  limit.  An  order,  no 
matter  how  dangerous  or  arduous,  or  if  it 
means  the  limit  of  self-sacrifice,  must  be 
carried  out  to  tho  last  letter.  And  these 
"Joyeux,"  whose  joy  is  the  opportunity  to 
fight  for  France,  have  carried  out  their 
orders.  Their  motto  is,  "To  the  end,  if 
necessary." 

These  men  are  the  lineal  descendants  in 
spirit  of  the  men  who  in  crusading  days 
used  "joyous"  in  this  very  sense,  speaking 
of  "a  right  joyous  bickering"  when  they 
meant  men  knocking  each  other  heels  over 
head  off  horseback  or  smiting  each  other 
with  battle-ax  and  broadsword  with  mur- 
derous fury. 

The  Tribune  describes  some  recent 
exploits: 

It  was  "Joyeux"  battalions  thrown  into 
heavy  fighting  northwest  of  Reims  that 
stopt  enemy  troops  dead  in  the  advance 
between  May  27  and  June  1.  Try  as  they 
would,  the  Germans  were  unable  to  make 
any  headway  against  the  admirably  disci- 
plined and  admirably  led  youngsters. 

Three  "Joyeux"  in  fighting  near  Coucy 
on  May  27  became  slightly  separated  from 
their  unit.  On^  of  them  spotted  a  small 
German  position  whare  a  group  of  ths 
enemy  ware  installing  a  machine  gun. 
Knowing  without  being  told  tha  danger  of 
this  method  of  advance,  they  charged  tlu 
position  with  gren.id  •-;  and  finished  up  the 
defenders  with  bayonsts.  Then  they  in- 
stalled themselves  in  the  position  and  hell 
it.  Eventually  surrounded  by  "Feld- 
graucu,"  they  fought  off  every  effort  to 
regain  thy  organi/.  ition.  Throughout  on3 
whole  day  the}'  h 'LI,  and  many  Germain 
paid  with  their  lives  for  impetuous  rushes 
on  the  trio.  A  counter-attack  by  other 
*'  Jo/ye  u.r"  rescued  the  three  toward  evening. 

The  "Joyeux"  are  commanded  by  som  i 
of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  French 
Colonial  Corps,  for,  far  from  being  new 
units  in  French  wars,  they  began  to  build 
their  tradition  in  1830,  but  never  before  tha 
present  war  have  "Joyeux"  appeared  on 
the  battle-fields  of  the  mother  country.  In 
the  northern  Africa  colonies  they  have 
taken  part  in  every  campaign.      Here  they 


were'known  as  the  "Zephyrs,"  and  their 
motto  was"  If  auvaise  ISU  mais  bon  cceur" — 
"Unruly  spirit,  but  good  heart."  Tin.. 
first  cami  to  France  in  August,  191  1,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  ( 'I  irleroi  l»  fori 
theMarne.  Here  the  motto  -hanged  to  lit 
the  circumstances,  " Juequ'av  dernier  n'il 
le  faut" — "Until  tb<   end,  if  necessary." 

When  a  "Joyeux"  is  under  sentence  his 
choice  is  but  to  remain  in  his  unit  and  do 
his  best.  His  valor  wins  him  freedom  from 
the  odium  of  crime  if  lie  w  nits  this  fre  - 
dom.  If  he  cleans  his  record  on  the 
battle-field  lie  is  allowed  to  join  a  regiment 
of  the  line,  where  men  with  no  fault 
against  society  mingle  together.  But 
many  have  declined  to  accept  this  privilege 
and  remain  free  men  in  "Joyeux"  ranks 

The  feats  of  arms  pi  Wormed  by  these 
youthful  soldiers  during  the  past  few  weeks 
compare  in  equal  glory  with  the  beginning 
of  their  European  career  at  Charleroi. 
Here  a  battalion  of  them — about  1,000 
bayonets — were  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
division  of  the  Prussian  Guard,  ten  times 
their  number.  They  buried  the  battalion 
flag  to  prevent  its  capture  and  cut  thdir 
way  out  with  cold  but  bloody  steel.  They 
regained  their  place  in  the  great  general 
retreat  to  the  Marne  when  all  the  world  was 
watching  the  struggle  between  General 
Joffre's  soldiers  and  the  hordes  of  ad- 
vancing Germans. 

In  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond  during  the 
great  battle  of  the  Marne  the  "Joyeux" 
battalions  again  met  the  Prussian  Guard. 
This  was  a  "Joyeux"  day,  and  they  took 
cruel  revenge  again  with  cold  steel.  These 
marshes  could  tell  a  gruesome  and  awful 
story. 


A  CRUISE  AMONG  THE    'LEATHER- 
NECKS" ON  THE  FIRINC-LINE 


T^ROM  the  case  of  Nick,  the  Cleveland 
*-  barber,  who  judged  from  the  fre- 
quency of  shells  that  this  is  "one  reg-g-g- 
ular  war,"  to  the  cheerful  "leatherneck" 
who  sat  gazing  at  the  sky  and  plucking 
dandelions  in  No  Man's  Land,  "C.  C." 
discovered  an  unusual  amount  of  local 
color  on  his  inland  voyage  among  the 
front-fine  marines.  "C.  C."  kept  a  "log" 
of  his  trip,  and  The  Headquarters  Herald, 
written  by  the  men  at  General  American 
Headquarters,  Somewhere  in  France,  pub- 
lishes the  log. 

The.  nautical  language  is,  of  course, 
justified  because  the  marines  are  sea-  as 
well  as  land-fighters.  It  is  noticeable,  also, 
that  their  common  and  proper  name  is 
"leatherneck,"  not  "doughboy." 

"C.  C.,"  after  being  told  by  Ids  "skip- 
per"  to  "go  up  front  and  cruise  along  the 
line,"  relates  his  adventures  as  follows: 

Along  about  seven  hells  of  the  third 
watch  I  met  up  with  a  leatherneck  troop- 
t.-.iin  and  clambered  aboard.  All  lights 
were  out.  For  three  hours  the  train 
crawled  along  in  pitch  darkness.  Then 
we  sighted  a  gleam  on  our  starboard 
quarter  and  hove  to  for  a  few  minutes  for 
hot  coffee.  After  that  we  kepi  steadily 
oa  our  course,  about  six  knots  an  hour, 
until  daylight. 

At  the  French  rest-camp  we  tilled  our 
canteens  from  some  scuttle  butts,  washed 
up,  and  s.t  sail  again.  For  chow  we 
broke  out  iron  rations  and  canned  bill. 

Nothing    else    happened    till    we    made 
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In  the  light 
of  efficiency 
and  safety 

LISTERINE 

THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 

is  valuable  in  neutraliz- 
ing infection,  allaying 
inflammation,  relieving 
soreness  and  in  the 
emergency  treatment  of 
wounds;  non-irritating — 
non-poisonous.  Booklet 
"Domestic  Medicine" — 
valuable  and  helpful 
— mailed  on  request. 

Manufactured  only  by 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 

Sr.  I.ouis,  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 
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Less  Building  Time 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


Partial  List  of  Owners 

(  mis  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation..  .Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Dayton  Metal  Products  Company Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Co Dayton,  Ohio 

Naval  Aircraft  Factory,  I T.  S.  Govt. . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Metal  Products  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

American  Chain  Go Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Robert  II.  1 1  issler,  Inc Indianapolis,  Ind. 

nil  Motor  Co Mientown.  Pa. 

no      Motor  Truck  Co New  Castle,  Pa. 

s;i  .-ex  Co  npany Bethlehem,  Pa. 

i  mken-  Detroit  Axle  <  o Detroit,  Mich. 

Benj,  F.  Shaw  Co Wilmington,  Del. 

Standard  Equipment  (  '<> <  l'\  eland,  Ohio 

To:ben3en  Axle  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

'-  Williams  Steel  Forgings  Corp.  .Alliance, Ohio 

Ci  Bridgeport .  <  !onn 

American  Refractories  '  'o Baltimore,  \M 

[mpjrial  Porcelain  Co    Trenton,  N.  J 

Columbia  Chemical  <  o Minneapolis,  Minn 

Harrison  3rothers  Philadelphia,  Pa 

ei  Elei  trocl ;  I  i    Niai  :  ra  Falls,  N.  Y 

( leneral  Electric  Co  Scheno I      V  \ 


"The  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has 
passed." 

Building  time  lost  is  lost  forever.  Slow  construction 
means  production  time  gone.  If  you  build  a  factory  in 
four  months  whichcould  have  been  built  in  half  that  time, 
two  months  of  wealth-producing  time  is  absolutely  lost. 

Multiply  that  loss  by  the  delivery,  and  methodically  as- 
total  number  of  buildings 
erected  in  a  year  and  you  have 
a  stupendous  sum.  Compute 
the  interest  on  the  idle  capital 
invested  and  another  material 
loss  is  disclosed. 

Here  is  a  problem  for  both 
manufacturer  and  builder. 

The  builder  must  first  stan- 
dardize the  plans  as  tar  as  is 
found  practical;  then  purchase 
materials  in  quantity  and  at  ad- 
vantageous times;  stock  them 
at  strategic   points   for  quick 


semble  them  by  a  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  building  operations. 
Less  building-time  will  result. 

Like  the  building-hardware 
manufacturer  who  has  reduced 
his  patterns  by  fully  nine- 
tenths,  or  the  brush  maker  and 
the  shovel  manufacturer  who 
have  made  equally  startling 
reductions, manufacturers  gen- 
erally must  standardize  their 
building  requirements  for  the 
good  of  the  business.  More 
earning  time  is  the  reward. 


AUSTIN 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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More  Earning  Time 


The  manufacturers  listed  in 
these  pages,  together  with 
several  hundred  others  of  the 
country's  largest  corporations, 
have  already  profited  by  the 
Austin  Method  of  Industrial 
Construction.  They  have  ad- 
vanced urgent  production  by 
weeks  and  months,  and  will 
testify  to  the  benefits  of 
standardization  in  industrial 
housing. 

Ten  Austin  Standards  Meet 
Most  Industrial  Needs 

Through  over  40  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  construction  of 


special  industrial  buildings 
Austin  Engineers  have  devel- 
oped the  10  Austin  Standards. 
These  ten  standard  types,  to- 
gether with  their  variations 
and  combinations,  have  been 
found  to  meet  most  industrial 
housing  requirements. 

Both  the  Standard  and 
special  building  service  of  the 
Austin  Company  will  be  found 

in  the  Austin  Book  of  Build- 
ings. In  case  your  need  for 
more  floor  space  is  urgent  use 
the  Nvires.  Austin  Engineers 
are  ready  for  an  immediate 
conference. 


THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 


For  I  *.  S.  A.  and  Canada,  address  Nearest  Office: 

[NDIANAPOLIS..717  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg.,Main  6428 
PITTSBURGH.  . .  4*.u  Union  Arcade.  Grant  I 

DETROIT 14.5.-  Penobscot  B'dg.,  Cherry  4466 

CHICAGO     .437  Peoples  Gas  Bldu..  Harri 

For  Foreigi    Ba      -   •:  American  Steel  Export  Company,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


CLEVELAND 16113  Euclid  Ave..  Eddy  450.) 

NEW  YORK 217  Broadway.  Barclaj 

PHILADELPHIA.  1026  Bulletin  Bldg.,Sprui 
WASHINGTON..  13 13  USt.,  X.  \Y..  Franklin  6420 


AUSTIN  METHOD 


Partial  List  of  Owners 

Pittsburgh  Transformer  Co  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ie  Electric  Co. . .  .  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Atlas  Powder  Co Hopatcong,  N.  J. 

Dupont  Powder  Co.  Hopewell,  Va. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co       ...  Jefferson ville,  In.:. 

American  Brake  Shu  •  &  Foundry  Co     Erie,  Pa. 

Cleveland  Foundry  Co  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Industrial  Eound.y  .*  Machine  Co  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dominion  Glass  Co Redcliffe,  Alberta,  Can. 

Pilkington  Brothers,  Lt1 Tcorold,  Ontario,  Can. 

Xat'l  Lamp  Wks.  of  th«  Gen.'!  Eli  ctric  Co-Cleveland,  O. 
Baker-Vawter  Co..  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Standard  Oil  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.  Albany,  X.  \  . 

Hodgman  Rubber  Co  Tuckahoe,  X.  V. 

Kennedy  Refractories  Co  Bettsville,  Ohio 

American  Engineering  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland  Tracto:  Co  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Morgan  Engineering  i  ••  .  .Alliance,  Ohio 

National  Cash  Register  Co  Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co  Watt  rtown,  X.  ,* 

Standard  Steel  Car  Co  Hammond.  Ind. 


STANDARD 
FACTORY- 
BUILDINGS 
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T/te  Dm  PowZ  Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  housing  2,000  people,  con- 
tains the  princihil  office':  of  the  of'cials  and  executives  of  the  DU  PONT 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES,  including  the  main  offices  of  one  of  the  most 
important  powder  pi  1  Us  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  best  -quipped  office 
buildings  in  the  United  States,  including  every  modern  requirement. 
ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  in  every  toilet  room. 

The  Du  Pont  building  is  typical  of  hundreds 
whereONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  helping  guard 
the  health  of  workers  who  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly serving  the  War-time  needs  of  the  U.S.  A. 

ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  combination  of 
an  interfolded  package  of  sanitary  sheets  of 
toilet  paper  and  a  handsome  cabinet  which 
protects  each  sheet  from  dust  and  germs,  serves 
just  two  sheets  at  a  time  and  prevents  waste. 

ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper  is  of  fine  quality, 
but  moderate  in  price — made  of  the  highest 
grade  material — '1,000  soft,  firm,  full-sized 
sheets,  cut  and  folded  by  machines  in  an 
inconceivably  small  package — reaches  you 
untouched  and  uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON  Cabinets  are  handsome  fixtures  that  will 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  your  toilet,  and  are  so 
simple  that  not  a  minute  is  required  to  insert  the 
ONLIWON  package.  They  are  very  durable — use 
cannot  injure  them — no  knobs  to  turn — nothing  to 
get  out  of  order. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1248  Broadway 

Manufacturers  of  ONLIWON  Paper  Towels,  Towel  Cabinets  and 


This  is  the  attractive 
dust-  and  germ-proof 
cabinet  that  is  the 
bisis  of  ONLIWON 
HYGIENE.  No 
knobs  to  turn  —  no 
buttons  to  press  —  no 
levers  to  pull  —  no 
sharp  corners  to  catch 
your  clothing. 
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HYGIENE 


A  Really  Important  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  the  Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 

By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 

A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 


good  literature.  It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 
women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles 
during  the  past  half  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
them  with  familiar  freedom  —  as  a  dramatic  critic 
of  his  age  and  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do. 


The  book  contains  almost  100  portraits  of  stage 
celebrities  including   Edwin  Booth,  Henry   Irving, 

Ellen  Terry,  Lawi Barrett,    Adelaide  Neilson, 

ushman,  Mary  Anderson,  Madame  M01 1 
jeska,  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Ada  Kenan,  Tommaso 
Salvini,  Fanny  Janauschek,  [oseph  lefferson,  Fannj 
Davenport  I  1  lavenport,  LesterWallai 

many  others  who  arc  still  active  or  nearl)  forgotten. 


Winthrop  Ames  says: — "1  of  n»  Theater  '  with  much  pleasure,      Mr  Tows*  1ms  written 

a  honk  of  double  value,     It  will  recall  delightful  mei  ■■   .■     ,  I    ■  i^m 

n  jtjlc  ol  elai  'i     and  distinction,  t1  e  hi  itrioal        iniltlon." 

Otl»  Skinner  »ay»: — -"Mr    '  of  the  mnat  valuable  bnoki  on  the  hietnry  of  the  theater  In  New 

In     hi'  time         I   havi  foil,  ■                                                                                                           ,                                 |fj 

toe  to  hurt  form.  The  pi                                    e  old  metropolitan  itage  hare  come 

t"  Ufa  111  1  1    |.  •. 

Octavo,  Cloth.    Illustrated,  480  pages.    $2.50  net ;  b>)  mail,  $2.62. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


port,  except  that  we  sounded  another 
chow  call. 

I  shoved  off  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
outfit,  broke  out  a  compass,  plotted  out 
my  bearings,  and  laid  a  course  up  a  long 
dusty  pike  toward  the  trenches.  A  Hun 
airplane  soared  up  from  behind  the  hills 
dead  ahead  and  a  battery  of  75's  turned 
loose  on  him.  He  stood  by  to  go  about; 
then  streaked  it  for  home. 

In  a  billet  town  midway  down  the 
long  valley  I  sighted  some  of  our  forest 
green  uniforms  again  and  picked  up  word 
about  the  first  of  our  outfits  to  reach  the 
trenches.  This  outfit  is  particularly  proud 
of  its  band.  Instead  of  leaving  their 
precious  instruments  in  the  training  area, 
the  musics  brought  up  everything  they 
owned. 

When  the  troop-train  dropt  anchor  the 
musics  came  ashore  tootasweet  and  piled 
up  their  gear  on  the  dock. 

Some  jealous  German  band  must  have 
tipped  off  the  Hun  artillery  about  the 
opportunity  that  lay  open. 

"Whee-ee-ee!     Bloo-oy!" 

A  shell  came  sailing  through  the  blue 
and  scored  a  nice  hit  on  a  pile  of  sea- 
bags.  Fini,  one  bass  drum.  Ditto,  one 
oboe.  They  found  the  oboe's  case  again, 
but  no  oboe.  Casualties:  two  mules  and 
the  moral  of  a  set  of  band  instruments. 

Fair  sailing  now.  A  steady  breeze, 
sou'sou'east.  Nothing  to  report  but  two 
leathernecks  taking  a  bath  in  a  shell-hole 
close  beside  the  road. 

Along  about  chow  -  time  hailed  some 
more  marines  quartered  in  huts  in  the 
woods  on  a  hillside,  and  put  into  port 
for  the  night.  A  snug  harbor.  Four 
men  were  pitching  horseshoes.  Another 
was  carving  his  initials  on  a  tree,  possi- 
bly with  a  sentimental  hope  to  return 
here  on  some  future  cruise. 

The  officers  had  a  little  wardroom 
in  a  tar-paper  shack,  a  piece  of  gunny- 
suck  for  a  door-mat,  and  a  carbide  lighting 
plant.  A  French  artillery  officer  sat 
down  to  mess  with  us.  After  chow  we  lit 
the  smoking-lamp,  talked  shop,  and  held 
a  song-service.  We  led  off  with  "  Madelon," 
as  a  matter  of  international  courtesy,  and 
gave  most  of  the  rest  of  the  watch  to  negro 
melodies,  as  these  appeared  to  tickle  our 
guest's  fancy  the  most.  And  then,  just 
before  hammocks,  we  let  go  with  the  old 
marine  hymn  that  has  been  carried  into  so 
many  far  places  along  with  the  eagle, 
globe,  and  anchor: 

From  the  halls  of  Montezuma 

To  the  shores  of  Tripoli, 
We  fight  our  country's  battles 
On  the  land  as  on  the  sea — 

1  wondered  then  if  in  all  our  country's 
history  that  song  had  ever  been  heard 
before  so  far  from  tide-water. 

Up  anchor  the  next  day  in  heavy 
weal  her:  rain  ami  a  head  wind;  slippery 
decks.  The  first  port  made  was  a  dugout 
sick  bay.  A  good  old  nu\y  2 '  j-striper 
medico  in  charge.  A  pharmacist's  mate 
was  standing  by  in  a  sou'wester  and 
rubber  boots,  with  his  steel  bowler  set 
sidewise  like  a  watch  cap. 

"If  anj  one  had  told  me  a  year  ago 
that  I'd  he  on  a  rough  cruise  like  this 
and  liking  it.  I  guess  you  Know  the  sea- 
oin'  growl  I'd  have  let  out,"  he  observed. 
"Snug  little  place,  this  sick  bay.  Kind 
of  dark  and  dose  quarters.  Eave  to 
carry  all  your  water  in  pails,  like  on  a 
destroyer.  If  the  shells  would  onh  rock  it 
more.  I'd  feel  right  at  home." 

"O.  C,"  in  a  hurst  of  enthusiiiMii. 
mention-      "The     Ostermoor     Watch." 
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Patented 


On  Government  Contracts,  Where  Night 

Must  Be  As  Day 

experts    recognize    that    illumination    is    the    essential    factor    in    speeding    up 
night  production. 

Industrolite    solves    this  big  problem  and  now  many  government  projects  and 
essential    industries    are    being    rapidly  equipped   with  this    new   lighting    unit. 

Industrolite  was  developed  to  properly  protect  the  eyes  of 
industrial  workers.  It  keeps  the  glare  of  all  direct  light  rays 
from  the  normal  range  of  vision.  The  filament  of  the  lamp 
cannot  be  seen  unless  you  stand  almost  under  the  lighting 
unit  and  then  look  up  at  it. 


Variety  of 
Recent  Installations 


U.  S.  Government 

U.  S.  Quartermaster's  Dept., 
Baltimore,  Md.  1,235  Fixtures 

U.  S.  Quartermaster's  Dept., 
McPherson,  Ga.  660  Fixtures 

Woolen  Mills 

Merrimack  Woolen  Corp., 

Lowell,  Mass.  200  Fixtures 

Couch  Woolen  Mills, 

East  Point,  Ga.  60  Fixtures 

Plumberr*  Supplies  Factories 
L.  Wolff  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  1.000  Fixtures 

Shoe  Factory 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co 
Maiden,  Mass.  300 


Storage  Battery  Plants 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corp. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


300 


Chemical  Manufacturing  Plant 
John  T.  Milliken  &  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  100 


Fixtun  - 

Fixtures 

Fixtures 


Printing  Plant 

Garrison- Wasjner  Printing  Co., 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  75  Fixtun 


No  light  is  wasted  on  the  ceiling.  Accurate  reflectors  control  all  the  light 
rays,  pouring  an  increased  illumination  on  the  working  plane.  Clear,  well 
defined  images  make  each  operation  of  the  worker  sure,  speedy  and  safe. 

Industrolite  can  be  attached  to  any  electric  lamp  socket.  It  is  an  all-steel 
porcelain  enameled  fixture,  non-breakable,  dust-proof,  bug-proof.  .  Its 
construction  tends  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  du^t.  Full  ventilation 
around  the  lamp  insures  long  lamp-life,  at  h'gh  sustained  efficiency.  Made 
in  sizes  to  accommodate  Mazda  type  "C"  lamps  of  outputs  ranging  from 
75  to  1,000  watts. 

Astonishingly  low  in  price. 

Write  for  list  of  successful  installations. 
Our  engineering  department  will  gladly  ad- 
vise you  regarding  any  lighting  requirements. 

Our  efforts  are  confined  to  equipping  essential  industries 


LUMINOUS  UNIT  CO. 


0pASCOLIT£ 


ST.LOUIS.U.SA. 


New  York,  30  Church  St.  San  Francisco.  132  Lick  Bids. 

Chicago,  108  South  LaSaU?  St.  J  Minneapolis,  2C4  Andrus  Bldg 

Boston,  232  Old  South  Bids:.  ^>^^  Cincinnati,  515  Johnston  Bid 

Philadelphia,  1007  Land  Title  Bldy  Atlanta,  1209  Fourth  Natl  Bank  Bid- 

Canadian  Distributors:  Northern  Electric  Co.    Ltd 
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Bran  Helps  One 

Live  Life  to  the  Full 

Think  what  depends  on  keeping  clean  inside. 

Some  folks  lose  half  their  joys  through  constipation,  half  their 
energies,  half  their  friends.  Other  folks,  through  proper  care,  live 
two  days  in  one.  And  a  little  bran  in  a  morning  dainty  makes  that 
vast  difference,  sometimes.     Just  a  delightful  dish  of  Pettijohn's. 

One  Week  Will  Tell 


One  week  will  tell  what  Pettijohn's 
can  do  for  you  and  yours. 

The  dish  is  a  flavory  cereal — one  of 
the  best-liked  cereal  combinations  ever 
served  for  breakfast. 

Yet  its  dainty  flakes  hide  sufficient 
bran  for  one  clay's  laxative  effect. 

The  Need  of  Bran 

Fine  foods  clog  the  system.  Nature 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  roughage. 

One  way  to  supply  it  is  with  bulky 
vegetables,  but  in  winter  we  rarely  get 
enough. 

Then  the  easy  way  and  the  best  wax- 
is  to  eat  flake  bran.  A  little  of  thai 
goes  far. 


Most  folks  who  omit  bran  must  take 
drugs.  That  method  is  harsh  and 
unnatural.  It  leads  to  a  habit,  and 
the  dosage  must  be  constantly  in- 
creased. 

The  better  way  is  to  mix  some  bran 
in  each  day's  diet.  Nature  put  bran 
on  grain  for  that  purpose. 

Doctors  say  that  flake  bran  is  the 
most  efficient  form.  But  flake  bran, 
eaten  clear,  is  not  appetizing.  So  in 
Pettijohn's  we  hide  it  in  a  flavory 
morning  dainty. 

Thus  a  welcome,  hearty  dish  sup- 
plies the  needed  bran. 

Try  it  once  a  day  for  a  week.  See 
how  it  aids  vivacity,  energy  and  cheer. 
You  will  not  return  to  branless  diet 
after  that,  we  think. 


Pettijohnj 

A  Flaked  Cereal  Dainty 
80%  Wheat  Product  Including  the  Bran— 20%  Oats 

A   breakfast    dainty   uln.se    flavory      Government    Standard   flour   with    26 
flakes  hide  20  per  cent  unground  bran.       per  cent  bran  flake.-.. 


Pettijohn's    Flour        7.»    pet 


like  <  rraharn  flour  in   in>  recipe 


Both  Sold  In  Packages  Only 


typical  of  the  comfort  of  the  accommoda- 
tions along  this  front.  This  watch  "has 
it  fifty  ways  on  Paris."  There  are  electric 
lights,  and  "the  chow  is  none  of  your 
salt  and  punk  variety." 

Finally,  it  has  a  barber.  "C.  C." 
writes  of  this  great  tonsorial  trench 
convenience: 

The  regimental  barber  has  rigged  up 
a  shop  in  a  dugout  with  a  full  line  of 
gilguys  and  gadgets,  including  bay  rum, 
cold-cream,  talcum,  and  plenty  of  hot 
water.  His  only  regret  is  that  he  has  to 
make  his  customers  get  the  right  neck- 
elevation  in  the  camp-chair  by  asking 
them  to  put  their  feet  on  an  adjacent  bed. 
Nick,  the  Cleveland  barber,  is  a  good  deal 
imprest  by  the  noise  outside.  He  looked 
out  at  the  shells  cracking  overhead  on  the 
first  day  and  shook  his  head. 

"Gosh!"  he  remarked,  "this  is  a 
reg'-g-g-ular  war!" 

Within  rope's  throw  of  the  trenches 
and  not  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
German  lines  we  had  tiffin  with  the  skipper 
who  served  us  with  the  following  menu: 

Vegetable  Soup 

Beef  Ham 

Bread    and    Butter 

Hot  Biscuits 

Dandelion  Salad 

(Picked  in  No  Man's  Land) 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Cheese 

Confiture 

Vin  rouge  Viii  blanc 

Coffee. 

"I've  been  at  this  game  twenty  years.'' 
the  skipper  explained  in  answer  to  com- 
pliments on  the  fare,  "and  believe  in 
giving  my  outfit  a  cook,  not  a  can-opener." 
He  wTas  much  disturbed  because  the  oil 
and  vinegar  had  run  low.  He  had  ordered 
more,  but  it  had  failed  to  come  up  in  time 
for  chow.  The  'sergeant,  called  .in  from 
the  galley  by  a  dry-cell  "battery  buzzer, 
deposed  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  "cox- 
swain of  that  steam  bicycle"  which  had 
engine  trouble  on  the  road .  from  the 
Quartermaster  depot. 

In  answer  to  queries,  the  skipper  re- 
ported nobody  in  sick  bay,  nobody  on  the 
binnacle  list,  and  nobody  in  the  brig. 
Things  had  been  fairly  quiet  in  the  sector, 
and  no  one  had  been  either  seriously 
wounded  or  gassed. 

One  of  the  leatherneck  positions  has 
the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  beehive, 
with  trenches  running  around  it  in  spiral. 
It  was  as  truly  busy  as  a  beehive,  too, 
for  an  inspection  was  pending  and  every- 
body was  policing  quarters  and  cleaning 
up  rifles  and  gear. 

We  steered  a  course  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hive.  The  Hun  was  sending 
over  an  occasional  shell,  bu1  in  a  rather 
half-hearted  and  aimless  fashion.  No 
body  seemed  to  mind  in  the  least.  We 
sighted  one  marine  in  a  little  patch  of 
woods  in  No  Man's  Land  blandlj  smoking 
and  Looking  up  at  the  sky.  Another  was 
picking  dandelion  greens.  The  conducting 
officer  explained  that  tlie\  went  I  lure  on 
liberty  in  lieu  of  a  shore  Leave. 

"A  man  gets  bilged,  you  know,  if  he 
sticks  around  in  a  ditch  all  the  time." 

When  we  got  around  to  the  more 
exposed  sector  of  the  hill,   we  had   to  keep 

our   heads   down   and    do  our  observing 
from  designated  lookouts. 
One  spot    that    is   partioularij    pleasing 

to    the    leatherneck    l'ane\     is    a     machii 
gun   emptaoemenl    in    the   hill-   forecastle 
I'l;.      isitor   descends   on    :i    buried    pom 
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WARMTH  FOR  EVERYBODY 


Perfection  Oil  Heaters  saved  the  situation  last  winter.  These 
small,  portable  furnaces  of  heating  energy  gave  quick  and 
immediate  relief  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes. 

Now  is  the  time  to  insure  against  the  perils  of  a  fuel  shortage 
in  your  home  this  Winter.  Buy  your  Perfection  Oil  Heater  early. 

Alreadv  used  in  3,000,000  homes.  Easily  carried  about. 
Clean — economical — burns  ten  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene 
oil.  See  your  dealer  today — or  phone  him  for  a  "Perfection." 

THE  CLEVELAND  METAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
7210  PLATT  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Made  in  Canada  by  the  Perfection  Stove  Co.,  Ltd..  Sarnia,  Out. 

PERFECTION 

%ookjor  the      , 
Triangles       / 
Trade  Mark 


THE  new  No.  500 
Perfection  Heater 
Wicks,  fixed  to 
metal  carriers,  are 
trimmed,  burned, 
and  ready  to  light 
—one  in  each  car- 
ton. Re-wicking  is 
easy.  Slip  out  the 
old  wick  and  carri- 
er—slip in  the  new 
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OIL  HEATERS 
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MOTORTRUCKS 

Jiousands  of  Stewart  motor 
trucks  are  now  in  use  in  more 
than  'jOO  American  cities 
and  15  foreign  countries. 

Stewart  production  has 
doubled  and  re-doubled  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Quality  trucks  at  quantity 
prices  are  one  reason  —  ~ 

Another- In  five  jrears  no 
Stewart  has  ever  worn  out. 


3*toti~$95o         1  ton- $1575 

V/itotL-  $1975         2  ton-  $2575 

3/2  ton  ^$55oo 

+-/111  prices   f.o.h.  Buffalo 

Stewart    Kdotor  Corporation 
Buffalo,     N.Y. 
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pauionwaj  into  a  glory-hole  a  couple  of 
iithoms  underground,  then  oomea  up 
topside  by  a  Jacob's  ladder  to  a  camou- 
flaged bridge.  The  deck  is  muddy  and 
there  is  only  a  tiny  alii  of  anchor  light, 
but  the  place  has  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
seafaring  fancy,  as  ii  verj  much  resembles 
a  coal-bunker. 

The  leathernecks  have  another  lookout 
in  a  tree,  which  every  one  describes  as  the 
"maintop." 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  marines  are  mighty 
well  content.  If  the  I  Tun  tries  to  ram  them 
he  will  find  out  who  is  on  the  job,  and 
find  it  pronto. 


A  BRITISH  VIEW  OF  GERMAN 
PRISON-CAMPS 


"  J3  ESERVE  the  last  round  for  your- 
-*- *■  selves,"  is  the  advice  given  by  an 
exchanged  British  prisoner  of  war  to  all  our 
men  who  are  about  to  face  the  Germans. 
And  this,  he  says,  as  reported  by  a  Chicago 
Daily  News  correspondent,  sums  up  the 
sentiment  of  five  thousand  former  British 
soldiers  who  have  been  in  German  prison- 
camps  and  are  now  in  Holland.  Evidence 
that  the  "Yanks"  are  learning  this  lesson 
is  shown  daily  by  the  way  in  which  they 
fight  to  the  end  instead  of  surrendering,  and 
say  as  did  one  young  soldier  recently 
quoted  in  the  press:  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
being  killed,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  caught 
by  the  Huns."' 

Germany  has  perhaps  the  three  million 
war-prisoners  she  boasts  of.  They  are  of 
all  nationalities,  but  the  British  get  the 
worst  treatment,  according  to  various 
accounts.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
reports  the  Chicago  newspaper  man.  when 
the  German  hate  campaign  against  England 
was  at  its  height,  wounded  prisoners  of  war 
were  packed  together  in  trains  and  left 
without  food  for  days  at  a  time.  They 
vere  treated  brutally  in  the  field  hospitals, 
and  this  correspondent  heard  in  Holland 
tales  of  doctors  scraping  wounds  with 
scissors  and  rusty  knives,  limbs  purposely 
set  crooked,  and  men  severely  wounded 
being  left  unattended  till  their  wounds 
festered.  There  were  also  stories  of  the 
mockery  and  spite  of  the  German  women. 
In  the  prison-camps  guards  were  forced  to 
be  brutal  to  their  prisoners  under  penalty 
of  being  "sent  to  the  Front."  At  Zerbst, 
spoken  of  by  some  cf  the  men  as  "the 
worst  of  all  the  camps,"  says  the  News 
report: 

A  favorite  punishment  was  to  make  a 
prisoner  walk  up  and  down  a  narrow  trench- 
like  walk  fenced  off  with  barbed  wire,  until 
he  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  This  walk  was 
excavated  like  a  trench  or  ditch  and  a 
sentry  with  a  bayonet  stood  at  each  end. 
The  prisoner's  cap,  jacket,  shoes,  and 
stockings  were  removed  before  he  was 
pushed  into  the  walk,  which  was  of  clay 
and  previously  had  been  well  sprayed  with 
water.  All  the  while  the  unfortunate 
being  walked  there  the  path  was  kept  well 
watered  by  men  with  watering-cans,  who 
grinned  with  satisfaction  at  the  prisoner's 
efforts  to  keep  from  slipping  on  the  slippery 
clay,  in  which  case  lie  would  fall  into  the 
barbed  wire.      Whenever  he  gave  si<jns  of 


stopping  for  a  tnomem  one  <>r  the  Bent] 
would  prick  him  with  his  bayonet. 

At  this  camp,  it  seems,  conditions  finally 
became  so  unbearable  thai  the  prisoners 
resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  Counl  son 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  then  German  ( Chancel- 
lor. They  wrote  him  a  long  letter  Betting 
forth  their  wrongs.  The  difficulty  was  how 
to  get  it  posted  -for,  of  course,  they  could 
not  trust  it  to  the  camp  post-office.  At 
last  a  way  was  found  to  smuggle  it  out,  and 
once  in  the  post-office  or  the  town  it  was 
safe  enough  for  the  German  respect  for 
officialdom  would  never  permit  any  one  to 
tamper  with  an  envelop  addrest  to  the 
Chancellor  himself.  Bethman-Hollweg  did 
receive  the  missive,  and,  be  it  said  to  bis 
credit,  he  had  the  matter  investigated. 

Then  another  fact  came  to  light — 
namely,  that  the  military  commander  of 
the  camp  had  embezzled  large  sums  of 
money.  He  had,  first,  given  too  high  a 
number  of  prisoners.  Secondly,  he  had 
hired  out  as  many  men  as  he  could — in- 
cluding non-commissioned  officers  (which 
is  against  international  conventions)  to 
neighboring  farmers  and  industries.  Now 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  employers 
have  the  obligation  of  feeding  the  prisoners 
that  work  for  them,  so  that  every  man  who 
works  out  diminishes  the  charges  for  his 
keep  in  camp,  and  yet  the  commander  had 
written  down  the  rations  for  all  those  he  had 
lured  out,  as  if  they  had  still  been  in  camp. 

"We  can  scarcely  speak  about  some 
things — the  deaths  we  saw,"  said  the 
exchanged  prisoners  of  war,  with  a  reminis- 
cent look  of  misery  in  their  eyes. 

A  staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  presents  a  number  of  affidavits 
sworn  before  American  and  British  diplo- 
matic representatives  at  The  Hague,  giving 
details  of  inhuman  treatment  of  men  in 
German  prisons.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Private  Barry  of  the 
Scotch  Guards  at  Sennelager: 

At  about  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
January  18,  1918,  a  German  soldier  entered 
the  room  and  ordered  eight  men  to  draw 
the  coffee  from  the  camp,  which  is  about 
500  yards  away  from  the  receiving  com- 
pound. Seven  prisoners  of  war  complie'd 
with  the  order,  but  as  the  English  can  not 
drink  the  German  coffee,  no  Englishman 
went  forward  to  draw  the  coffee  for  the 
twelve  *  Englishmen   there. 

The  German  soldier  ordered  Private 
Barry,  Scots  Guards,  to  fetch  the  coffee. 
Private  Barry  said  that  they  could  not 
drink  the  coffee.  He  ordered  him  a  second 
time  and  Private  Barry  again  refused. 

The  sentry  then  attempted  to  strike 
Private  Barry  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 
Private  Barry  pushed  the  rifle  down  with 
his  two  hands;  the  sentry  then  ordered  the 
remainder  of  the  prisoners  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  then,  turning  about,  he  walked 
to  the  door,  a  distance  of  about  ten  paces. 

On  turning  about  again  there  were  two 
Frenchmen  standing  in  front  of  Private 
Barry  in  the  line  of  fire.  He  ordered  these 
two  Frenchmen  to  get  over  to  the  left.  He 
threw  open  his  overcoat  and  came  to  the 
aim.  As  the  aim  was  not  comfortable  he 
cleared  his  shoulder  of  the  overcoat.  He 
then  came  to  the  aim  a  second  time  and 
fired,  hitting  Private  Barry  in  the  left  side; 
he  died  in  about  four  minutes. 

This  action  did  not  take  place  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment,  hut  was  absolutely  deliber- 
ate on  the  part  of  the  German  soldier.  At 
about  1:1")  p.m.,  I  myself  went  to  this  room 
to  lake  a  bath,  and  I  saw  Private  Barn's 
body  lying  on  the  Moor  as  it  had  fallen,  with    ' 


A  Tooth  Powder 

is  better 

than  a  Paste 

fThe  most  efficient 
dentifrice  is  a  pow- 
der. Sticky  prod- 
ucts are  favorable 
to  germ  life." 

— Letter  from  a  prominent  dentist. 
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TOOTH  POWDER 

Cleans  -Whitens  -Reserves 

A  package,  sufficient  for  one 
week's  trial,  and  authoritative 
booklet  telling  "Why  a  Pow- 
der is  Better  Than  a  Paste" 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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Side  by  stde  in  this  photograph  arc  shown  the  In  o  major  types  of 
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What  Tire  to  Use  and  Where 


AS  between  pneumatic  tires  and 
l  solids  as  equipment  for  motor 
trucks,  each  type  affords  well-defined 
advantages  in  certain  kinds  of  service. 

For  short  hauls,  through  congested 
traffic,  where  slow  speeds  are  neces- 
sary and  pavements  are  good,  solid 
tires  serve  economically  and  well. 


But  in  long  distance  transport,  where 
speed,  cushioning  power  and  trac- 
tion are  essential,  pneumatic  tires 
are  far  more  efficient  and  saving. 

In  interurban  and  passenger  service, 
in  all  safe-conduct  rapid-transit  such 
as  the  delivery  of  foodstuffs  or  of 
fragile  wares,  the  pneumatic  tire's 
qualities  are  well-nigh  indispensable. 

Our  interest  in  proper  tire  equip- 
ment dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  truck  industry,  and  is  faithfully 
expressed  in  our  product. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  truck  tires, 
both  pneumatic  and  solid,  under 
the  most  advanced  standards  of 
design  and  construction. 

Our  S-V  solid  truck  tires  represent 


the  highest  development  of  this  type, 
as  shown  by  their  remarkable  serv- 
ice returns  to  users. 

They  combine  in  extreme  measure 
the  three  essentials  of  satisfactory  solid 
tire  service;  long  tread  wear,  freedom 
from  chipping  and  cutting,  and  re- 
sistance to  separation  from  the  base. 

Behind  our  Pneumatic  Cord  Tires 
for  Motor  Trucks  are  fifteen  years 
of  experiment,  including  two  years 
of  practical  testing  before  they  went 
on  the  market. 

Their  advantages  in  increased  speed, 
greater  range,  larger  returns  from 
gasoline  and  oil,  and  the  reduction 
of  depreciation,  have  been  demon- 
strated beyond  any  question. 

In  more  than  250  cities,  as  well  as  in 
our  own  Akron-to-Boston  highway 
transport  experience,  they  have  veri- 
fied every  virtue  we  had  hoped  for. 

Whatever  field  your  own  trucks  oc- 
cupy, whether  they  need  pneumatics 
or  solids,  there  is  a  Goodyear  tire  to 
help  them  serve  at  their  highest 
capacity. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


This  New  Range 

Is  A  Wonder 
For  Cooking 

Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 


The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

j-mm       Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  oven?  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want,  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

"Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  163 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal,  Wood 
and  Gas  Kanges,  Heating:  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 
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the   exception   that   it   was    then    covered 
with  a  greatcoat. 

A  sergeant  of  the  Coldstream  Guards 
tells  a  similar  tale: 

At  Schneidemiihl  (Prussia),  on  November 
4,  1914,  I  was  standing  on  parade  next  to 
Private  Bolam,  No.  2  Company,  1st  Cold- 
stream Guards.  We  were  supposed  to  be 
receiving  our  bread.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
did  not  receive  our  bread  on  that  day. 

A  German  sentry,  armed  with  rifle  and 
fixt  bayonet,  said  something,  which  neither 
myself  nor  Private  Bolam  understood,  and 
rushed  at  Private  Bolam  and  struck  him. 
Private  Bolam  then  ran  away.  The  Lager 
was  searched,  and  eventually  Private 
Bolam  was  found  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
I  should  like  to  explain  here  that  at  that 
time  we  were  only  quartered  in  holes  dug  in 
the  ground,  for  we  had  no  huts  in  our  Lager, 
and  we  had  to  make  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  we  could  in  the  open  and  in 
holes  which  we  ourselves  scooped  out"  in 
the  ground. 

A  barrel  was  fetched  in  the  Lager  by 
order  of  the  German  adjutant  (whose 
name  I  never  knew,  but  his  name  is  well- 
known  to  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Berlin).  Private  Bolam 
was  then  stript  to  the  waist  and  placed 
across  the  barrel  by  about  six  German 
soldiers,  among  whom  were  some  Feld- 
webels.  Each  of  them  had  a  wooden  post 
in  his  hand;  they  were  evidently  posts 
which  were  being  used  to  place  barbed  wire 
round  the  camp.  They  struck  Private 
Bolam  over  the  head,  bare  back,  and  the 
body  with  these  posts.  This  punishment 
went  on  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 

Private  Bolam  was  practically  uncon- 
scious and  had  to  be  carried  to  a  hut  out- 
side the  Lager,  where  the  Russian  cooks 
stopt.  I  did  not  see  .him  again  for  about 
three  days,  when  I  was  ordered  to  attend 
his  court  martial  as  evidence.  The  result 
of  the  court  martial  was  that  Bolam  was 
discharged. 

After  the  court  martial  Private  Bolam 
returned  to  our  Lager,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick  about  a 
month  later,  but  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  his  head  and  face  were  swollen  from 
the  brutal  treatment  of  November  4,  1914, 
and  he  was  suffering  very  severely  all  the 
time.  I  saw  or  heard  nothing  more  of  him 
for  about  three  weeks,  when  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  German  (Lieutenant  Bond), 
who  was  Lager  adjutant,  that  Private 
Bolam  was  dead. 

No  British  N.  C.  O.  or  man  was  allowed 
to  see  Private  Bolam  or  attend  his  funeral. 
Altho  typhus  was  raging  all  the  time,  I 
am  prepared  to  swear  that  Private  Bolam 
died  from  the  result  of  his  brutal  treatment 
and  not  from  any  disease. 

I  wouid  further  add  that  after  Private 
Bolam  had  been  carried  out  of  the  Lager 
he  was  tied  to  a  post,  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  gate,  with  wire  round  his  chest, 
middle,  and  ankles.  He  was  in  a  fainting 
condition.  A  German  officer  (barrack 
inspector)  came  up  to  Private  Bolam  and 
struck  him  with  his  sword,  which  was  in 
its  scabbard,  on  his  legs  and  chest,  after- 
ward he  spat  at  Private  Bolam  and  called 
him  Englische  Schwein. 

Name  after  name  rolls  by,  each  one 
telling  of  hideous  cruelties,  nameless  bru- 
talities, and  unprintable  crimes.  Such 
cases  may  be  more  or  less  exceptional,  but 
the     Times    correspondent    tells    also    of 

permanent  conditions  which  seem    to   show 

either  that  the  much-paraded  German 
efficiency  doe-  no!  extend  to  prison  manage- 
ment or  thai  there  is  method  in  the  ap- 
parent  ne^leci  of  prisoners'  health. 


OWNE$ 

An  international  stand- 
ard of  glove  value. 
The  most  exacting  Mil' 
hary  and  Civilian  re- 
quirements completely 
satisfied— in  leather,fur, 
silk  or  fabric. 

At  the  Principal  Shops. 
American  art  and 
•kill  have  produced 
FILOSETTE 


Ourpasaine  any 

k'abric  glove  ever 

Imported. 


, 


The  name  it 
aliraya  in 
the  glove. 


The  sanitary  arrangements,  in  particular, 
are  very  bad.  The  barrack-rooms  in  the 
winter  and  during  wet  weather  are  deep  in 
mud,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
keep  them  clean. 

Wounded  men  are  placed  in  separate 
wards,  which  are  badly  bui.t,  and  during 
wet  weather  the  rain  pours  through,  and  in 
some  cases  on  to  the  beds  of  the  patients. 
The  ordinary  sick  cases  are  in  wards  which 
are  merely  tents  with  boarded  sides  and  are 
very  damp  and  cold.  During  the  first 
fortnight  in  February,  1918,  forty-one 
badly  wounded  men  arrived  at  Merxlebt  n 
Station  (the  siding  for  the  camp).  They 
arrived  in  cattle-trucks. 

After  the  battle  of  Arras  about  300 
wounded  British  prisoners  arrived  at 
Langensalza  during  the  night  and  were 
placed  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  barracks, 
with  no  blankets.  At  about  8  a.m.  the 
following  morning  they  were  taken  to  the 
bathhouse  where  they  remained  until 
2  p.m.  The  worst  cases  were  singled  out 
and  taken  to  the  hospital.  By  6  p.m.  five 
of  them  had  died.  The  following  morning 
the  remainder  were  paraded  and  more 
selected  for  admission  to  the  hospital. 
After  sitting  in  the  sun  for  three  hours 
seven  more  men  died,  and  of  this  party 
more  than  fifty  men  died  altogether. 
Nearly  all  these  cases  were  amputations. 
The  Russian  doctor  told  me  that  had  they 
received  proper  treatment  not  one  of  themt 
would  have  died. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


'  I  "HE  men  who  are  facing  the  German 
^  bullets  certainly  ought  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  peace  terms,  and  we  are  lucky, 
just  when  Austria  is  throwing  out  a  peace- 
feeler,  to  have  some  pretty  explicit  state- 
ments from  an  American  major  who  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  right  out  and  say  what  he 
thinks.  Maj.  Harry  B.  Anderson,  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  26th  Division,  lately 
in  the  liveliest  part  of  the  firing-line,  says 
in  a  letter  that  appears  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  A  ppeal: 

I  have  seen  enough  over  here  to  know 
that  if  Germany  wins  the  world  is  in  for  the 
bully;     if    France  and    the   Allies    win    a 
peacefully   decent   person   has   his   rights. 
One  side  makes  war  by  poison,  assassina- 
tion, and  murder  of  women  and  children; 
the  other  side  has  tried  to  maintain  the 
decencies  and  honor  of  war — too  much  so, 
in  fact.     Any  man  with  sense  enough  to 
keep  out  of  a  foolish  foundry  must  realize 
what  he  and  his  children  and  children's 
children  are  up  against  if  Germany  should 
win   this  war.     They  won't  win  and  they 
can't  stand  this  rackel  forever,  but  when 
they  do  collapse  it  will  be  a  crime  against 
morals  if  they  are  not  made  to  swallow  a 
dose  similar  to  the  one  they  tried  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  world  swallow.     1  hope  no 
idealist  and  peaee-at-any-price  statesman 
is  goitig   to  insist    on   letting  up  on  them 
till  they  are  whipt  so  thoroughly  they  can 
never   cone    back.      Anybody    that    pre- 
serves an  open  n  ind  toward  a  nation  that 
invented  poison-gas  oughl  to  gel  a  t<  m-h 
of   both    mustard    ami   laoryixose.     I    am 
against   all   brotherhoods  cf  nations   thai 
contemplate  taking  in  Germany,    lustria, 
ami  Turkey.     A  good,  hard-and-fast  alli- 
ance, military  ami  con  n  ercial.  of  Fngland, 
Franc.-,    Italy,  ami   the   United   States 
brotherhood  enough.     We  donM  need  am 
oilier  partners.     If  the  world  doesnM  hoy- 
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The  LITTLE  PART  and  the  BIG  LOAD 


Compare  the  size  of  a  Timken 
Bearing  with  the  huge  wheels 
and  mighty  body  of  the  heavy- 
duty  truck. 

The  rollers  in  the  wheel  bear- 
ings are  hardly  bigger  than  your 
finger — yet  they  support  from 
eight  to  ten  tons  of  truck  and 
freight. 

Two  hundred  pounds  is  a 
hefty  burden  for  a  strong  man. 
The  rollers  carry  a  hundred 
times  as  much. 

Not  a  stationary  dead  weight 
either,  but  ten  tons  that  comes 
smashing,  banging  down  with 
every  hole  and  rut — bumping 
and  lurching  from  one  side  to 
the  other. 


Take  a  ride  on  the  driver's 
seat  of  a  truck  and  you'll  get  a 
vivid  idea  of  how  rough  an  inno- 
cent looking  pavement  may  be. 
Then  think  of  those  small  rollers 
in  the  wheels. 

It's  a  marvel  they  stand  the  punish- 
ment. But  they  do.  They  stand 
right  up  to  the  job  because  they  are 
properly  designed  for  it,  properly 
built  for  it  and  properly  engineered 
into  the  truck. 

Naturally,  therefore,  you  find  Tim- 
ken  Bearings  in  the  wheels  of  prac- 
tically every  well  known,  well  built 
motor  truck. 

Send  for  booklet,  "The  Companies 
Timken  Keeps"  and  check  them  up 
for  vourself. 


THE 

TIMKEN  ROLLEK  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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FOR  MOTOR  CAR.  TRUCK  6  TRACTOR 
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ExtraTire Mileage 

The  fact  that  Dayton  Wire  Wheels  reduce 
tire  cost  has  been  a  great  factor  in  their  success. 

The  careful  motorist  recognizes  that,  with 
increased  tire  mileage,  the  remarkably  quick 
change  and  other  distinctive  features  make 
Dayton  Wire  Wheels  a  profitable  investment 
for  any  Ford  or  Chevrolet  490  owner. 

Daytons  pay  dividends  in  lowered  upkeep 
cost,  greatly  increased  resale  value  of  the  car, 
time  saved  and  increased  pleasure  while  driv- 
ing. 

To  change  tires  with  Dayton  Wire 
Wheels,  merely  unscrew  the  hub  cap,  re- 
move wheel  and  replace  with  spare  wheel, 
which  is  carried  attached  to  car  with  tire 
inflated  ready  for  instant  mounting. 

Look  for  the  name  on  the  hub  cap. 
Special  Dayton  Carriers  can  be  furnished 
for  spare  wheel.  Daytons  can  be  had  in 
all  standard  colors. 

See  your  dealer.  Ask  him  or  write  us  for 
booklet  which  tells  more  of  the  advantages  of 
Dayton  Wire  Wheels.  Do  this  today.  When 
writing  mention  your  dealer's  name. 

Service  stations  in  all  principal   cities. 

THE  DAYTON  WIRE  WHEEL 

COMPANY, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dealers:     Be  prepared  for  the  increased  demand  for 

Write  or  wire  us  today. 


BE0BH  000/ 

k  TOTAL  niLES         TRIP     II 


Watch  your  Speedometer 
^increased  Tire  Mileage 
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IDEAS  WANTED  Shgt™S.wi25 

postal  fcr  Needed  Inventions,  List  of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Guide  Book.  Tells  How  to  Secure  Patent  through  our 
Credit  Plan.       RANDOLPH  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INSYDETYHES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Pouble  mileag-e,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
ti-e.  Used  over  anil  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  Bold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.,  Dept.  316  Cincinnati,  0. 


Magnificent   municipal 

buildings  use 

Art  Metal 


PHE  protection  of  Art  Metal,  its  efficiency 
and  its  dignified  beauty — make  it  particularly 
appropriate  for  fine  city  offices.   Here  are  but  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  municipalities  using  Art  Metal : 
New  York  City  Cleveland 

Chicago  Minneapolis 

Philadelphia  Los  Angeles 

Boston  Omaha 

Pittsburg  Seattle 

St.  Louis  Atlanta 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
JAMESTOWN        .        .       .       NEW  YORK 

Originators  of  Steel  Equipment  Founded  1887 

Brancli  OH  principal  •■'»'<■■ 


Steel  Office  Furniture.  Safes  and  Files 
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eott  German  goods  after  this  war  and  bust 
that  country  wide  open  commercially,  it  is 
simply  laying  up  trouble  for  the  future. 

This  war  is  a  curious  thing;  it  has  all 
ihe  new  inventions,  but  it  has  gone  back 
to  the  helmet  and  to  the  sort  of  fighting 
that  primitive  man  did.  Close  fighting  is 
a  sort  of  group  affair — they  heave  hand- 
grenades  at  each  other,  and  those  that  get 
at  each  other  settle  the  matter  with 
bayonets  and  knives. 

Our  boys  all  feel  that  when  they  get  at 
close  grips  they  put  it  over  Fritz — and 
results  up  to  date  seem  to  justify  their 
belief.    The  spirit  of  the  men  is  wonderful. 

Lieutenant    -,    the    Catholic    chaplain, 

told  me  about  one  boy  who  was  badly  shot. 
He  said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  die 
because  he  had  done  his  part.  He  said  he 
sprayed  the  Boche  with  his  automatic  rilie 
till  it  w^as  shot  out  of  his  hands,  and  killed 
three  more  with  his  pistol  before  they  ran 
over  him.  That's  their  spirit.  A  British 
slaff  officer  was  at  our  headquarters  to- 
day, and  he  said  that  he  was  just  from  the 
fighting  at  the  end  of  the  salient  where 
the  marines  put  it  all  over  the  Boche 
yesterday,  and  that  they  were  the  best 
soldiers  he  ever  sawr. 

There  ai*e  lots  of  fine  people  in  this 
world,  and  there  is  not  one  coward  in  a 
thousand  among  civilized  men.  "When 
I  see  these  kids  going  out  to  the  front  lines 
to  lie  in  mud  and  stand  in  water  „,ad  get 
trench-itch  and  get  lousy  and  be  shelled 
and  shot  at  and  gassed  and  go  poking  over 
into  No  Man's  Land  at  night  and  run > 
hand-to-hand  fights  with  the  Boche  and 
going  out  singing  and  laughing— it  makes 
me  ashamed  to  be  a  staff  officer  and  live  in 
comparative  safety  and  comfort — tho  I  did 
not  ask  for  a  soft  job,  but  volunteered  for 
the  trenches.  In  the  meantime  I  am 
grinding  out  military  justice  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  holding  court  and  giving 
opinions  and  drawing  deeds,  wills,  and 
powers  of  attorney,  and  generally  judge- 
advocating  about.     Gratz  B was  right 

about  this  being  a  big  job.  To  be  a  judge- 
advocate  for  a  division  at  the  front  means 
to  be  a  lawyer  for  a  major-general  and 
27,000  men,  notary  public  for  the  same, 
court  of  criminal  appeals,  supervisor  of 
military  court  procedure,  instructor  of  trial 
judge-advocates,  supervisor  of  "company 
discipline,"  chief  adjuster  of  claims  for 
damages  inflicted  by  American  troops  on 
I  lie  honest  French  farmer  and  the  industri- 
ous French  town-dweller,  and  as  our  Arm; 
uses  a  multitude  of  trucks  propelled  by 
gasoline  you  know  whal  that  means,  and 
other  duties  too  numerous  to  mention.  I 
am  on  the  job  from  morning  till  night,  but 
I  like  the  Army  and  1  like  my  job. 

Captain ,    the    division    disbursing 

officer,  was  telling  about  the  comforts 
ot'  his  billet  to-day.  There  is  a  loft  over 
his  room  where  the  hens  stay  nights. 
Every  morning  the  Landlady  mounts  a 
ladder,  opens  the  trap-door,  and  grabs 
eaeli  hen  as  it  conns  out.  She  taps  each 
one  with  her  finger  in  some  expert  manner 
to  see  if  it  is  going  to  lay  an  egg.  If  1h< 
result  is  positive  she  confines  ihe  hen  till 
its  duty  is  performed,  while  the  others  an 
let  out  to  roam  the  streets.  Major  — . 
the  division  horse  doctor,  i-  billeted  witli  a 
couple  of  cows  a  thin  partition  £o'u\>; 
about  two-thirds  of  the  wax  to  the  ceiling 
separating  his  room  from  the  stable.  1 
certainly  played  in  luck  in  getting  on  th< 
ground  early  and  grabbing  a  room  in  the 
chateau.  A  eolonel,  two  majors,  a  lieu- 
tenant, ami  1  have  rooms  in  it,  but  the  n  a 
of  the  officers  are  billeted  around  with  th< 
live  -lock.  Altogether  this  La  a  grand 
village,  and  when  weleavemanj  tean  will 
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WHAT  NO  OTHER  TRUCK  COULD  DO  ! 

93,600  Miles  ~31£  Truck  We  Built 


IF  you  could  see  the  Kentucky  roads  over  which  these  Indiana 
Trucks  have  been  carrying  Mail,  Passengers  and  Express  for 
over  six  years,  you'd  wonder  how  any  truck  could   stand  up 
even  one  year. 

— And  No  Other  Truck  Did 

This  unsolicited  letter  reveals  the  giant  task  the  Indiana  is 
capable  of  doing;  this,  the  31st  truck  we  built,  has  run  to  date 
93,600  miles.     Such  performance  reveals  the 

112%  Reserve  Strength 

which  is  built  into  every  part  and  which  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
high  earning  power  of  the  Indiana  Truck — it  reduces  maintenance 
costs  and  makes  dependability  certain.  Individually  and  in  fleets. 
Indiana  Trucks  have  earned  from  $25  to  $100  per  truck  per  day. 
It  is  America's  greatest  truck  value. 

Not  only  because  it  offers  $150  to  $850  more  value  than  do  other  trucks, 
but  contains  unusual  features.  For  instance,  the  Indiana  rear  axle — the  load 
carrier — has  been  tested  in  actual  service  for  100,000  miles;  the  truck  has  a 
nigh-powered,  heavy-duty  motor;  oversize,  heavy-duty  bearings;  disc  type 
clutch;  4-speed  transmission;  a  gasoline  saving  carburetor  and  a  magneto  oi 
100%  dependability. 

Send  for  Our  Book  on  What  Your  Hauling  Ou&ht  to  Cost 

Write  on  your  letterhead  for  a  copy  of  Indiana  Operating-Costs-Book. 
It  will  show  you  in  dollars  and  cents  what  it  will  cost  to  haul  your  load  over 
your  road.  Compare  Indiana's  hauling  cost  with  your  present  hauling  costs — 
the  information  will  make  money  for  you — write  today. 

Models:     1  ton;  l\4  ton;  2  tons;  3} 4  tons;  5  tons 

Indiana  Truck  Corporation,  Dept.  40,  Marion,  Ind. 


Columbia^Model  Mills 

Indiana  Truck  Corporation. 

Gentlemen: -The  two  Indiana  trucks 
that  were  first  put  on  this  road  about 
6  years  ago  to  carry  the  Mail ,  passen- 
ger and  express  between  here  and 
Campbellsville  are  still  running  and 
doing  fine.  One  truck  after  another 
has  been  tried  out  and  found  to  be  a 
failure  but  the  Indianas  are  still 
doing  the  business.  The  business  of 
carrying  the  Mail  over  this  road  has 
been  tried  4  different  times  with  Cars 
but  each  time  it  was  a  failure  and  i t, 
never  was  done  successfully  until  we 
put  on  the  Indiana  trucks.  Ever  since 
that  the  2  old  car3  have  been  in  con- 
stant use.  It  seems  that  the  Indiana 
cars  are  the  only  ones  that  will  stand 
up  over  this  road  and  make  money  for 
the  owners.   Yours  very  truly, 
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Explosives  ^Chemicals 

High  Explosives 


straight  Dynamite 
Oil  Well  Explosive* 
Gelatin  Dynamite 
Quarry  Powder 


Extra  Dynamite 
Low  Powders 
Blasting  Gelatlr 
Farm  Powdc 


4yCQ    Permissible  Explosives 
».  ^^N^V^"^    ^  a  ^tS  ^or  ^assy  an(i  dusty  coal  mines) 

J& /^      '   ""^xl  V^       Coalite  (6  grades) 

Atlas  Blasting  Powder 

'A**  and  "B"  Blasting  in  all  standard 
granulations 


Vigorite  (6  grades) 
Miners  Friend  (6  grades) 


Sporting  Powder  for 

Shotguns  Rifles  Revolver* 

Smokeless  and  Black 


Fireworks  Powdei 


Also  a  full  line  of  Blasting  Supplte- 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonium  Nitrate 
Sodium  Nitrite.  96%  Purity 
Sulphuric  Acid,  all  strengths 

up  to  40%  free  SO  3 
Nitric  Acid,  all  grades 


Mixed  Acids,  containing 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid* 
Nitrocellulose,  all  grade* 
Nitre  Cake — Lacquer* 
Leather  Cloth 


The  largest 

manufacturers 
of  ammonium 
nitrate  in  the 
country. 


Generalusersofexplosivesandchemicals  should  writeforfurthei 
information.  Farmers,  owners  of  estates  and  lumbermen 
should  write  for  a  copy  of  "Better  Farming."    Mailed  free. 

ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE  L.D.-l 

Sales  Offices:  Allentown  (Pa.),  Birmingham  (Ala.), 
Boston,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Houghton  (Mich.), 
Joplin  (Mo.),  Kansas  City,  Knoxville,  McAlester 
(Okla.),  Memphis,  Nashville,  New  Orleans.  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Pittsburg  (Kan.),  Pittsburgh 
),  Pottsville  (Pi.),  St.  Loi 
Wilkes- Barre 


An  Aid  to  Literary  Style 

Here  is  a  pi  actical  help  for  every  writer  and  speaker 
who  wants  to  increase  his  vocabulary,  improve  his 
English  style,  or  develop  his  fluency. 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.      This   is   a  book  of  telling 

f>hrases,  striking  similes,  apt  expressions  of  great 
iterary,  conversational  and  business  value.  It  is  of 
immeasurable  help  and  suggestion  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  strengthen  and  polish  his  language. 

Cloth  bound,  price$l .60  net;  by  mail.  $1 .72. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


HEALTH  FOR 


SOLDIER 
AND  SAILOR 


This  is  the  book  of  health  instructions  for  Army  and 
Navy  men  of  which  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
said,  "I  am  impressed  with  the  straightforward  and 
practical  advice  and  information  which  it  contains.*' 
Packed  with  information  on  Camp  Life,  Trench  Foot, 
Shell  Shock,  Venereal  Peril,  Drug  Habits,  Colds, 
Tuberculosis,  Vermin,  etc.,  etc.  Prepared  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Pocket-size,  bound  in  khaki.    Price  64  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Tuiriiiig  the  Spotlight  on  Prussian  Politics 


"GERMANY 
UNDER 
THREE 

EMPERORS" 


The   Princess  Catherine  Radziwill, 

author  of  "Memories  of  Forty 
Years,"  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen 
of  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.,  has  now  given 
the  world  a  unique  account  of  Prus- 
sian underground  diplomacy  under 
the  title 

Facts  from  Official  Sources 

Records  of  private  conversations  with  statesmen  in 
various  court  circles,  letters  from  highly  plared  dig- 
nitaries in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  govern  mental  dis- 
patchesand  other  unusual  means  of  information  have 
been  utilized, together  with  a  vast  number  of  incidents 
stored  in  a  particularly  retentive  memory,  to  paint 
this  remarkable  picture  of  backstairs  politics  and 
autocratic  methods  of  achieving  a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  Famous  Ems  Telegram 

bv  the  adroit  rearranging  of  which  the  Chancellor  was 
able  to  precipitate  ti  Prussian  war.is  given  In 

its  original  and  final  form,  the  many  unscrupulous 
actions  of  the  Prussian    military  ling  from  tli.it  day 
to  this  are  exposed,  and  daylight  is  let  in  upon  1 
of  secrets  never  intended  (or  popular  inspection 


This  book  makes  public  for  the  first 
time  much  new  and  interesting  ma- 
terial regarding  the  secret  ambitions 
of  the  rulers  ofGermany  and  the  far- 
reaching  intrigues  of  their  famous 
minister,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  bid 
for  empire. 

Exceptional  Opportunities 

for  obtaining  information  have  come  to  the  author 
and  she  has  profited  by  them  to  the  reader's  great  ad- 
vantage. She  ■'how-  us  the  seed  of  militarism  planted, 
watered,  growing  up  into  a  mighty  tree  that  threatens 
to  overshadow  the  world.  The  part  played  by  each 
of  the  three  Emperors  and  the  Chancellor  is  told  in  a 
series  of  illuminating  chapters  that  lay  bare  the  story 
of  the  Prussian  dream  of  world  dominion. 

The  Letter  to  Count  Andrnssy 

written  two  days  before  Bismarck  saw  Emperor 
William  I.  relative  to  the  Aiisti  O-GermM  Treaty,  in 
which  he  affirms  that  his  master  authorized  him  to 
arrange  it,  with  other  astonishing  statements  of  a 
similar  character,  is  given  in  full  for  the  information 
of  the  public. 


Royal  8vo,    bound  in  purple  cloth  with  gold  lettering,   390  page* 
with  8  full-page  portrait*.     $4.00;   by  mail,   $4.17 
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be  shed  by  officers  and  men.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  France  live  in 
just  such  villages  as  this,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  close  to  nature. 

I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
the  attitude  of  men  of  good  health  and 
proper  age  who  try  to  avoid  military 
service.  Very  few  generations  get  a 
chance  at  a  first-class  war  like  this,  and  a 
fellow  who  stays  out  of  it  is  missing  a 
really  wonderful  experience.  When  a  fel- 
low goes  soldiering  he  gets  very  close  to  the 
men  he  is  with,  he  gets  a  new  experience 
in  life,  a  chance  to  see  foreign  parts  at 
government  expense,  change  of  scene,  and 
an  unfailing  subject  of  conversation  and 
prevarication  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
is  the  people  who  stay  at  home  and  rustle 
up  supplies  that  the  war  is  hard  on — they 
get  the  boredom  of  it,  and  the  soldier,  while 
he  runs  more  or  less  physical  risk — gets  the 
fun  of  it.  The  real  bugaboo  of  human  life  is 
boredom,  and  the  army  in  the  field  is 
singularly  free  from  it.  Out  in  the  trenches 
there  is  always  the  expectation  of  some- 
thing happening — even  pestiferous  insects 
furnish  hunting  material.  Then,  again, 
whether  you  are  a  private  or  an  officer 
you  can  get  together  with  your  equals  in 
rank  and  scandalize  your  superiors — taking, 
of  course,  excellent  care  that  they  don't 
hear  you. 

In  regard  to  your  hope  that  I  may 
be  sent  home  for  duty  in  the  United 
States.  Not  for  me!  The  general  staff 
officers  who  are  being  sent  home  for  in- 
structions in  exchange  for  others  are 
the  sorest  set  of  men  I  ever  saw.  No 
judge-advocate  majors  are  needed  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Why  any  healthy  male 
person  would  want  to  be  in  America  now 
when  he  might  be  in  France  is  beyond  me. 
Everybody  of  the  male  sex  from  home  under 
forty  is  either  here  or  coming,  and  I  can  sit 
out  in  front  of  my  portable  office  in  this 
obscure  village  and  see  the  best  specimens 
of  every  nation  go  by.  It  is  the  crisis  of 
the  biggest  event  in  the  world.  I  don't 
want  to  go  back  till  I  can  go  for  keeps, 
and  that  is  when  this  show  is  over.  It  is 
touch  and  go  with  France.  We've  got  to 
win,  and  we  will  win  shortly,  but  the  idea 
of  a  person  six  feet  tall  and  weighing  180 
pounds  prancing  around  the  United  States 
lecturing  is  nauseating,  positively.  I  am 
coming  home,  and  just  revel  in  my  home, 
when  this  is  over,  but  not  till  then.  And 
that's  the  way  all  the  men  feel,  too.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  one  man  in  10,000 
who  wants  to  come  home  till  this  thing 
is  finished. 


From  the  little  village  of  Robert  Espagne, 
near  St.  Mihiel,  a  French  mother  sends  this 
greeting  to  the  mother  of  an  American 
soldier: 

Doubtless  you  are  going  to  be  very 
much  surprized  on  receiving  this  letter,  for 
we  do  not  know  each  other.  I  know  only, 
that  like  me,  you  are  the  mother  of  a 
soldier,  for  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  quite 
recently  of  lodging  your  son.  Maj.  William 
Lynn  Roberts,  and  it  is  to  fulfil  the  promise 
that  1  made  him  that  I  send  you  a  few 
lines. 

Your  son  is  truly  charming,  madame, 

and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have 
welcomed  him  at  our  fireside,  where  for  a 
few  days  he  has  taken  the  place  of  inv 
eldest  son,  also  an  officer,  who  fell  for 
France  last  year. 

Believe  me,  madame.  thai  it  is  with  our 
whole  hearts  that  we  welcome  your 
children  and  receive  them,  for  do  they  not 
come  to  avenge  ours  and  aid  them  in 
liberating  our  country? 
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Our  geographical  situation  places  us 
alinust  at.  the  edge  of  the  invasion  and  We 
have  sptMit  some  verj  painful  days  and 
have  seen  very  sad  things.  We  thank  God, 
however,  who  has  spared  us  and  sends  us 
good  and  brave  friends  to  aid  in  expelling 
the  cursed  Boche.  Among  these,  your  son 
is  one  of  the  best,  always  ardent  in  ac- 
complishing his  duty,  and  I  am  trulj  liapp.\ 
thai  during  the  few  days  which  he  spent 
with  us  I  have  been  able  to  give  him  a  little 
joy.  We  will  not  forget  either  thai  lie  lias 
been  the  lirsl  of  the  Allies  who  has  sal  al 
our  fireside  and  that  he  has  made  ns  know 
your  country.  On  leaving,  your  son  said 
to  me,  "Write  to  my  mother."  This  is 
liis  wish  realized. 

Good-by,  madame.  Receive  with  all 
tin  sympathy  the  expression  of  my  best 
thought. 


Fred  Lockley,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  includes  one  of 
the  latest  and  best  Irish  yarns  in  his  account 
of  piloting  Elsie  .Janis  along  the  front : 

Somewhere  in  France — I  received  re- 
cently a  wire  from  Paris  asking  me  to 
arrange  to  have  Elsie  Janis  visit  the  prin- 
cipal camps  in  this  section.  Mrs.  Vincent 
Astor  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Harriman  Russell 
asked  me  to  come  to  their  home  to  meet 
Miss  .lanis.  Miss  Janis  is  tall,  slender,  has 
a  very  expressive  face,  and  has  greal  per- 
sonal magnetism.  When  we  had  gone  over 
the  situation  together  and  I  had  indicated 
I  he  camps  where  she  could  reach  the  largest 
number  of  men,  she  said:  "Do  you  know. 
Mr.  Lockley,  I  would  rather  go  to  some  of 
the  more  remote  and  isolated  camps,  even 
if  1  don't  sing  to  so  Large  a  number  of  men. 
TIh  large  camps  an'  apt  to  have  plenty 
of  entertainers  \  isit  them.  It  is  the  out-of- 
the-wa\  camps  that  are  hungry  for  a 
break  in  the  monotony  of  camp-life." 
With  this  in  view  I  remodeled  my  program 
:  i)  that  she  would  go  to  two  of  the  more 
remote  and  Least-visited  camps. 

Righl  here  is  a  good  place  to  say  that 
she  played  to  capacity  houses  at  both 
of  these  points,  for  every  camp  for  miles 
around  prest  every  available  army-truck 
ami  camion  into  service  to  bring  the  men 
in  to  the  show. 

When  we  had  agreed  on  the  program 
and  worked  out  the  details  we  spent  a 
pleasant  half-hour  in  conversation.  While 
Mr.  Heel,  a  bluejacket,  played,  she  and  Rill 
Janaushek,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  who  is 
her  accompanist,  danced,  and  I  have  never 
happened  to  see  more  graceful  dancing. 
She  whistled  a  solo  that  was  not  half  bad. 
She  knows  lots  of  good  slories.  and  tells 
them  well,  tho  she  says  she  has  to  omit 
many  of  her  best  stories  on  account  of 
playing  in  V.  M.  C.  A.  huts.  It  is  her 
clever  way  of  telling  a  story,  her  mimicry, 
that  makes  it  enjoyable.  She  told  one  story 
about  an  Irishman  who.  after  killing  a 
score  of  Germans,  was  captured.  He  kept 
muttering  as  he  was  led  back  of  the 
German  lines:  "You  dirty  German  swine, 
we  licked  hell  out  of  you  at  the  Somnie." 
When  he  was  taken  before  a  group  of 
German  officers  at  the  rear  he  repeated  his 
statement.  One  of  the  officers  who  under- 
stood English  said,  "Any  more  of  that,  and 
you'll  face  a  firing-squad.  Here  sign  this 
paper,  renouncing  your  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  and  declaring  your  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  subject  of  the  German 
Emperor."  "We  licked  hell  out  of  you"— 
started  the  Irishman.  The  German  officer 
said.  "1  won't  warn  you  again.  I'll  stand 
you  up  against  a  wall.  Are  you  going  to 
sign   that   paper?"      The    Irishman   said, 


Parrett  Quality 
Again  Proved 

FOR  years  in  actual  farm  work,  the 
Parrett  Tractor  has  displayed  an  out- 
standing ability  to  work  steadily-  to  get 
the  job  done  well  without  interruption, 
easily  operated  by  the  farmer  or  his  boy. 

At  tho  National  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Salina. 
Kansas,  the  Parrett  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
these  qualifications  publicly  under  the  strict  and  con- 
stant observance  of  such  official  observers  as  Pro- 
fossor  Sjogren  of  Nebraska  Agricultural  College; 
Professor  Davidson,  of  California  Agricultural  Col- 
lege; Professor  Shedd,  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

For  103  hours  and  19  minutes,  this  ordinary  stock  Model  12- 
25  Parrett  turned  overthe  Kansas  gumbo  night  and  day  at  a 
depth  of  6.36  inches  with  but  occasional  stops  for  fuel,  oil, 
water  etc.  The  actual  number  of  acres  plowed  was  77,  and 
the  actual  plowing  time  was  .95  acres  per  hour.  The  fuel 
cost  established  the  low  record  of  29c  an  acre,  including  fuel 
consumption  for  a  total  of  22  hours,  36  minutes  and  40  sec- 
onds idling  time,  during  13  hours  of  which  the  engine  was 
run  in  the  rain  at  350  RPM  on  kerosene  with  a  cold  motor! 
A  truly  remarkable  exhibition  of  perfect  carburetion 
of  kerosene. 

These  official  facts  set  an  example  of  steady,  economical 
tractor  work  such  as  you  want  on  your  farm. 

■Write   us   for  the  whole  story  of  this 
Salina  test,  and  for  the  Parrett  catalog. 

Parrett  Tractor  Company 
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A  Kiker  Truck  owned  by  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Co.,  of  Bridgeport 
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THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,   M.D.       Feeding,   teething,   bathing, 
clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 
tonsilitis.    lamo,  cloth.    85  cents,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


THE  HANUBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  AND  ORTHO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  Wide,  M.D.  The  latest  word  on  the  principles  and 
applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  massage,  and  orthopedics. 
Third  revised  edition.  8vo,  Cloth,  8S2  pages.  With  nearly  one 
hundred  half-tone  illustrations.     $3.00,  net;  postpaid.  $3.16. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NRW  YORK 
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Will  It  Strengthen  Russia  and  Help  the  Allies 

How  will  the  people  rule?  Are  they  enlightened  or  otherwise?   How  will  it  affect  Russian 

industries  and  resources?   Will  the  war  be  carried  on  more  effectively?   Have  the  people 

strong  leaders  whose  influence  will  save  Russia?     For  a  better  understanding  of  these 

and  other  questions  read  the  recent  book — 
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RUSSIA 

OF  TODAY" 


By  John  Foster  Fraser.  A  remarkably  Rraphic  recital  of  the  story  ol 
Russia  and  its  people  written  during  a  visit  to  that  country  since  the 
war  began.  It  deals  with  the  education,  social  life  and  customs  of  the 
people;  Prohibition,  Trade  and  Resources,  Russian  Business  Men,  Russian 
Politics,  etc..  in  a  style  that  reads  like  a  novel. 

unto.  Cloth.     Illustrated      Price  $l.$o;  by  mail  $1.62 
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"Hand  me  the  paper.  I'll  sign  it."  He 
signed  it,  and  asked,  "Am  I  a  German 
now?"  The  officer  nodded.  "Say,  captain," 
said  the  Irishman,  "those  fighting  Irish 
licked  hell  out  of  us  Germans  at  the 
Somme,  didn't  they?" 

She  told  a  story  about  a  Tommy  who 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ypres.  The 
Queen  of  England  visited  the  ward  he  was 
in  and  said,  "And  where  were  you  wounded, 
my  good  man?"  He  said,  "It  was  at 
Wipres,  your  majesty."  She  corrected  his 
pronunciation  of  Ypres  and  said  "Epp." 
The  wounded  soldier  continued,  "Me  and 
my  pal  was  in  the  front  line  at  Wipers." 
"Epp,"  corrected  the  Queen.  The  soldier 
persisted,  "Well,  as  I  was  saying,  at 
Wipers  me  and  my  pal — "  "Epp,"  inter- 
rupted the  Queen.  He  started  once  more, 
referring  to  "Wipers."  The  Queen  patted 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Epp,  Epp, 
Epp,"  and  passed  on  down  the  aisles. 
When  she  had  gone  out  of  the  door  a 
soldier  across  the  room  called  out,  "What 
did  the  Queen  say  to  you?"  "Near  as  I 
could  make  out  the  old  girl  had  a  bad 
attack  of  hiccups,"  responded  the  hero 
of  Ypres. 

On  a  Saturday  night  Miss  Janis  played 
to  over  1,200  men  in  a  building  that  is 
crowded  when  1,000  are  packed  in.  On 
Sunday  afternoon  I  went  with  her  to  a 
near-by  camp.  A  game  of  baseball  was  on 
between  a  colored  nine  and  a  white  team 
of  field-artillery.  We  stood  on  the  side- 
lines while  1,500  men  cheered  her.  The 
jazz  band  struck  up  a  popular  air,  and  she 
stept  it  off  in  lively  fashion.  They  called  the 
game  at  the  fifth  inning  and  went  to  the 
hut,  where  the  men  packed  themselves 
in.  For  an  hour  she  kept  them  laughing  and 
applauding.  Then  the  game  was  resumed. 
It  ended  6  to  5  in  favor  of  the  white 
nine.  We  drove  back  to  base  headquarters 
in  Commander  Stevenson's  new  French 
car,  which  had  been  loaned  to  Miss  Janis 
during  her  stay  in  this  region. 


An  account  of  how  some  Americans  in 
France  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
given  in  this  letter  from  a  lieutenant  in 
an  Illinois  regiment.  He  writes  to  his 
sister: 

We  just  came  out  of  the  trenches  a  day 
or  two  ago,  and  all  the  experiences  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  life  are  dwarfed  in  com- 
parison to  what  we  went  through  the  other 
day.  No  doubt  by  this  time  you  Lave  read 
all  about  the  brilliant  Fourth  of  July  vic- 
tory of  the  Australians  and  Americans. 
"E"  Company  were  the  Americans,  and  we 
put  in  one  Fourth  of  July  that  I  will  never 
forget.  Sherman  said  a  mouthful  about 
war,  but  that  was  a  kindergarten  picnic 
compared  to  this.  Sherman  never  walked 
behind  a  barrage  of  600  pieces  of  heavy 
modern  artillery,  going  as  fast  as  they  could 
pump  them  out  for  three  hours.  A? 
3:10  a.m.  our  barrage  opened,  and  we  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  We  hit  Jerry's 
front  line  altogether  like  shock-troops,  and 
right  there  most  of  the  Jerrys  were  through 
with  the,  war.  Those  that  weren't  killed 
held  up  their  hands  and  begged,  "Mercy, 
Kamcrad,"  but  the  dirty  cowards  keep 
plugging  at  you  until  you're  close  enough 
to  strike,  and  then  up  go  their  paws  ami 
they  cry  for  mercy.  Most  of  those  were 
la  ken  prisoners  by  our  boys.  After  we 
cleaned  out  his  trenches,  we  attacked  the 
village  of  llaniel.  wherein  he  was  fortified, 
and  we  eapluivd   that   and   mopped  it   up. 

We  advanced  to  high  ground  further  on  and 
dug  in,  making  a  new  trench,  after  advanc- 
ing 3,200  yards.    Some  push.     That  drive 


Dry  Batteries 

Be  it  auto,  truck,  or  tractor, 
that  spare  set  of  Columbia  Dry- 
Batteries  will  be  a  good  invest- 
ment and  save  lots  of  trouble 
when  ignition  troubles  come. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  wire  in 
a  set  of  Columbias.  With  these  on 
the  job,  you're  through  with  ignition 
troubles  until  the  last  hot  spark  is 
drained  from  the  cells. 

To  run  a  stationary  engine;  to  speed 
a  motorboat;  to  ring  bells,  light  lan- 
terns, or  make  telephones  talk — use 
Columbias. 

They're  the  ready,  steady  battery 
— the  easiest  form  of  power  to  buy 
— the  simplest  to  use.  They  require 
no  technical  knowledge.  Keep  plenty 
of  Columbias  on  hand.  They're  de- 
pendable in  every  service.  They  cost 
no  more;  they  last  longer. 

The  Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Binding 
Posts,  on  request,  no  extra  charge. 


Storage  Batteries 

The  Columbia  Storage  Battery  is 
guaranteed  to  do  definite  work  for 
a  definite  period.  Should  it  fail  to 
live  up  to  the  guarantee,  another  bat- 
tery will  be  furnished  without  addi- 
tional cost. 

It  is  supported  by  a  common-sense 
system  of  service.  Columbia  Service 
is  rendered  by  Service  Stations  in  the 
larger  cities  and  by  Service  Dealers  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns.  Columbia 
Service  Dealers  will  inspect  your  bat- 
tery, charge  it  if  necessary,  supply 
distilled  water,  and  give  every  atten- 
tion ordinarily  required — except  actual 
repairs  which  necessitate  the  tearing 
down  of  the  battery.  If  this  is  neces- 
sary, your  battery  will  be  sent  to  a 
nearby  Columbia  Service  Station, 
where  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  experts 
— insuring  you  actual  service  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Columbia  Service  Stations  or  Service 
Dealers  will  gladly  tell  you  about  the 
Columbia,  the  service  and  guarantee 
back  of  it. 


NATIONAL    CARBON    COMPANY.   Ixu 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


In    Canada    Columbia   Batteries   are   made  ana   sola  o? 
Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited.  Toronto.  Ontario 


Possibilities  of  the  Local  Farm  Tractor  Demonstrations 

How  they  Develop  New  Markets  —  Principles  Which 
Should   Govern    These   Exhibitions  —  Good  and  Bad    . 
Features   of   the   New     York    State    Demonstrations. 


WHILE  the  National  Farm  Tractor 
Demonstrations  have  been  far  reach- 
ing educational  influences  exhibiting 
the  capacity  of  the  tractor  to  the  agricultural 
industry,  the  increasing  advenl  of  local  dem- 
onstrations is  introducing  an  important  influ- 
ence in  tract  or  marketing. 

Manifestly  the  great  .National  Demonstra- 
tion, such  a*  that  at  Salina,  Kansas,  this 
year,  can  reach  directly  only  an  infinitesimal 
segment  of  the  tractor  market.  Its  value  is 
chiefly  that  of  a  vast  advertisement  of  the 
tractor,  an  index  of  tractor  progress.  Its 
importance  as  such  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated. 

The  local  demonstrations  can  reach  out  to 
countless  localities.  They  can  grip  the  in- 
terest of  communities  in  which  the 
tractor  is  yet  little  known.  They 
can  develop  sales  possibilities  in 
virgin  territory.  They  can  create 
and  cooperate  with  dealers. 

There  aie  still  many  regions  in 
which  the  farmers  have  never  even 
seen  a  tractor.  The  industry  lias 
been  so  busy  supplying  the  demand 
in  sections  where  the  tractor  is  well 
known  that  it  has  been  obliged  to 
neglect  numerous  market  oppor- 
tunities. Particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  Eastern  States.  Increasing 
attention  must  be  given  to  these 
local  demonstrations  if  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  tractor  market 
are  to  be  realized. 

Certain  fundamental  principles 
should  govern  the  local  demonstra- 
tion. It  should  be  conducted  by 
a  competent  and  responsible  gov- 
erning body,,  preferably  under 
official  State  supervision.  It  should 
be  held  at  a  point  assuring  the  widest  attend- 
ance. If  possible  its  plowing  ground  should 
be  the  average  of  the  locality.  It*  rules 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  a  straight- 
forward businesslike  exhibition  of  what  each 
tractor  entered  can  do  under  normal  working 

conditions.  Intelligent  and  fair-minded  men 
should  l>e  in  charge  of  the  exhibits.  Essential 
tractor-drawn  implements  and  tractor-driven 
machinery  should  be  included.  Side-shows 
and  catch-penny  devices  should  he  rigidly 
prohibited.  The  single  aim  should  be  to 
concentrate   the    interesl    of    visitors    upon 

mis  and  power   farming   machinery       No 

diversion  of  this  interesl  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

I"/  this  reason  it  is  believed  by  experienced 
oi  exhibitors  thai  the  local  demonstra- 
tion is  more  profitable  than  the  showing  of 
tors  at  State  fairs. 

Plowing  grounds  at  the  fairs  have  proved  too 
often  inacci  gsible  and  inadequate.      An  even 

t w  i  bus  fault   is  the  divided  interesl  and 

hological  mood  oi  the 
writer  in  the  Implement  and   Tractor    Tradt 
Journal  eayb . 


"The  farmer  who  goes  to  the  State 
fair,  unless  he  is  an  exhibitor,  is  going 
there  to  buy  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment. Very  few  go  with  the  thought, 
cf  the  educational  or  buying  opportu- 
nity that  the  fair  offers.  The  trip  to 
the  State  fair  is  a  vacation." 

This  condition  is  not  true  of  the  average 
attendant  at  the  local  tractor  demonstration. 
He  comes  usually  to  examine,  compare' and 
often  to  purchase. 

During  the  present  season  the  New  York 
State  Food  Commission  has  established  in 
many  respects  excellent  examples  of  what. 
the  local  tractor  demonstration  should  be. 
Ten  demonstrations  have  been  held  in  vari- 
ous parts  of   the  State        The  aim  has  been 


Equipped  with  Electric  Lights,  Forward  and  Bach,  Tractors  are  ff'orl, 
Nighl  as  Well  as  Day  Preparing  for  the  Food  Crops  of  1919 


to  educate  the  farmers  on  the  utility  of  the 

tractor.  All  of  the  demonstrations  have 
been  well  attended  and  successful  from  both 
dealers'  and  purchasers'  standpoints. 

The  part  icular  demonstration  at  Claver.uk, 
three  miles  distant  from  Hudson,  is  of  special 
interest.  This  demonstration  was  the  first 
held  in  this  locality  embracing  upper  Hudson 
Valley  and  adjacent  farms.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  who  attended  it  saw  tractors  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.  The  majority  came 
in  their  cars,  about  S(K)  of  which  were  parked 

on  the  grounds,  the  attendance  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ">,(X)0. 

Ten  tractors  were  entered,  eight,  drawing 
two  hoi  loins  each,  I  woof  three-bottom  capac- 
ity.     An  eighteen-acre  field  was  plowed  and 

disked,    while     a     variety     of     tractor-driven 

machinery  wa<  shown  The  representative 
of  each  make  of  i  raotor  was  allotted  a  fifteen- 
minute  peiiod  in  which  to  set  forth  the  ad- 
\  antages  of  bis  product 

The  tractors  wen-  put  through  normal 
work  and  sp  Lai  stunts  avoided     The 

interest   of    the   visitors    was    tiemendously 


keen,  and  the  demonstration  was  in  most 
aspects  ideal  except  for  one  important  excep- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  exhibitors,  however,  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  general  excellence  of  the 
occasion.  A  field  correspondent  of  Motor 
World  writes : 


"One    of    the    bad    features    which 
developed    during    the   course    of   the 

demonstration  was  the  knocking 

'Spielers'  who  talked  to  the  crowds 
on  the  merits  of  the  tractor  in 
question  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  lauding  their  own  machines,  but 
spent  most  of  the  fifteen  minutes 
allotted  to  them  in  telling  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  other  tractors  on  the 
field.  This  is  bad  work!  This 
kind  of  sales  argument  is  the 
worst  boomerang  imaginable. 
The  combined  efforts  of  these 
knockers  instilled  into  minds  of 
the  farmers  a  suspicion  that 
the  tractors  would  not  do  the 
work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
■star  I  hem  do  it  with  their  own 
eyes.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  in  the  world  that  a  num- 
ber of  sales  were  killed  by 
these  rank  amateurish  sales 
methods.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  concerns  who  did 
not  stoop  to  these  childish 
methods.  They  made  a  clean, 
straightforward  statement  of 
the  good  points  of  their  trac- 
tors, stated  simply  what  kind 
and  how  much  work  they  would 
do  and  mentioned  the  reliability 
of  the  maker." 


">e 


Commenting  further  on  this 
unfortunate  feature  Automotive  Industries 
remarks : 

"The  psychological  effect  of  the 
knocking  on  the  fanners  was  mosl 
apparent.  Scarcely  had  some  of  these 
factory  representatives  stopped  their 
knocking  oration  than  farmers  gave 
evidence  of  the  uncertainty  iu  their 
minds  regarding  tractois  in  geneial 

At  the  big  National  Demonstrations  there  is 
a  noticeable  absence  of  "knocking."  Tractors 
built  by  reputable  manufacturers  are  every- 
where making  good,  and  the  lug  nun  of  the 
industry   do    not    Stoop    to   the   crude  methods 

followed  1>\  some  of  the  local  exhibitors 

In  order  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  tractoi  in- 
dustry the  personnel  and   sales  ability  K>i  the 

tractor  representatives  should   have  careful 
o\  ersighl . 

Careful   planning  should   begin   at   once  for 

the  1919  local  tractoi  demonstrations 


Tractor  Department 

TheJiterdr^Digpt 
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of  ours  was  costly  to  his  Satanic  Majesty 
Hohenzollern,  I'll  tell  you.  Our  barrage 
killed  600  right  in  our  little  part  of  the 
sector,  and  we  accounted  for  300  more. 
Total  prisoners  were  1,500,  of  which  we 
took  400  in  our  part  of  the  sector. 

"E"  Company  lost  some  good  men,  as 
nine  of  our  boys  were  killed,  among  whom 
were  young  Heap,  Huston,  Boll,  and  Tread- 
in.-ui,  of  Joliet.  As  soon  as  I  can  I'm  going 
to  write  to  their  folks.  During  the  action, 
the  knowledge  that  we  were  bound  to  have 
some  losses  didn't  seem  too  bad,  but  when 
the  excitement  of  battle  died  down,  and  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  for  our  dead, 
it  sure  made  my  heart  heavy,  I  can  tell  you. 
They  were  our  first  losses  in  battle,  and 
thankful  we  are  they  were  no  heavier. 
If  every  attack  had  the  same  proportion  of 
losses,  the  Kaiser  would  have  been  de- 
feated long  ago,  but  this  one  worked  very 
smoothly,  and  Jerry  couldn't  fight  back  so 
hard. 

A  little  later  he  started  his  artillery  on 
our  new  advanced  lines,  but  we  were 
"setting  pretty"  by  that  time.  He  threw 
over  a  bunch  of  "blue  cross"  gas-shells, 
which  make  you  sneeze  so  hard  you  can't 
wear  a  mask,  and  I  got  a  dome  full  of  it 
then,  I  can  tell  you. 

That  night  Jerry  counter-attacked  and 
captured  80  3Tards  of  our  front-line  trench, 
taking  five  Australians  and  two  of  my 
birds  prisoners.  Ten  minutes  later  we 
got  them  back,  fifty  Jerrys  and  ten  ma- 
chine guns  also.  That  put  his  wind  up  for 
fair,  and  our  artillery  gave  him  a  good  dose 
about  then,  too.  He  shelled  us  steadily  all 
the  next  day,  but  we  had  no  further  casual- 
ties, which  was  a  wonder. 

Our  boys  practically  wiped  out  the  whole 
202d  Prussian  Regiment,  and  all  of  our 
birds  have  souvenirs  of  the  fight.  I  took 
a  swell  pair  of  field-glasses  from  an  insolent 
Prussian  captain.  I  cut  a  shoulder-strap 
off  of  one  prisoner,  and  am  enclosing  it  as  a 
souvenir  of  my  first  hop-over  stunt. 

The  Australians  with  whom  we  are  fight- 
ing are  the  finest  bunch  of  men  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  am  proud  that  my  birds 
shared  in  the  battle  with  them.  Their 
colonel  who  was  in  command  started  to 
make  a  fine  speech,  but  cut  it  suddenly  and 
said,  "Yanks,  you're  fighting  fools;  I'm  for 
you."  That  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  highest 
praise  possible,  and  we  still  think  so,  even 
tho  Lloyd  George,  Premier  Hughes  of 
Australia,  and  other  high  personages  made 
silver-tongued  speeches  to  us  about  our 
wonderful  victory.  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
it's  a  shame  to  take  the  money,  because  if 
the  Kaiser's  troops  are  all  like  these  birds, 
they're  our  fish,  that's  all.  I'd  bke  to  send 
home  my  German  rifle  and  bayonet  and 
some  other  trophies,  but  I  can't  do  that.  I 
could  have  sent  a  couple  of  Jerry  helmets, 
but  they're  such  cumbersome  things  to  drag 
around. 

I  read  a  number  of  letters  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  if  they  are  any  indication  of  it,  the 
people  of  Germany  are  certainly  fed  up  on 
"der  elende  Krieg,"  and  are  praying  for  it 
to  be  over  soon.  I'm  in  favor  of  giving 
them  their  "buckel"  full,  so  they  will  never 
again  want  a  war. 


Dogan  Arthur,  of  Union,  S.  C,  a  flying 
lieutenant  with  the  American  forces  in 
Lorraine,  has  recently  received  his  baptism 
of  fire.  "Audit  wasn't  any  Methodist 
sprinkle,  either,"  he  remarks  in  the  letter 
which  tells  the  story.  We  quote  his  report 
on  his  recent  operations  as  delivered  to  his 
folks  in  Union: 

Now  I  am  at  the  front  doing  real  work — 


Wear  Brighton  -  Carlsbad  This  Winter 


THIS  winter  you  can  do  your  pari 
in  saving  coal  by  sleeping  as  you 
should  always  have  slept — the  health- 
ful, invigorating  way — in  a  heatless 
bedroom  and  warmly  clad  in  Brighton- 
Carlsbad  sleeping  garments.  Weai 
Brighton -Carlsbad — quality  guaran 
reed  by  its  famous  Blue  Label. 

You  can  buy  Brighton  -  Carlsbad  in 
517  different  styles — Pajunions  (the 
smart  one-piece  pajamas  for  men, 
women  and  children,  as  illustrated) ; 
one-piece  union  sleepers;  nightgowns 


Brighton  -  Carlsbaa 
gowns  are  made  to 
fit  actual  bust-meas- 
urements. On  yoke 
styles,  yoke  is  kept 
high  to  prevent 
binding;  notdropped 
low  to  save  cloth. 


t^as  illustrated);  out-door  sleeping 
robes;  two-piece  pajamas;  infants'  and 
children's  sleepers  (as  illustrated) — 
aightwear  for  the  whole  family — in  a 
variety  of  trims,  designs  and  materials. 

In  the  Pajunion  style  (as  6hown 
above) ,  the  garment  is  made  in  one 
piece — coat  can't  wad  up,  nor  trous- 
ers slip  down — no  binding  drawstrings. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  unpin  and  unfold 
the  garments.  You  can't  judge  the 
comfort,  style  and  satisfaction  feat- 
ures when  the  nightwear  lies  folded 
in  the  box  or  on  the  showcase. 


Contrast  this  Brigh- 
ton-Carlsbad gown, 
full  in  bust,  skirt  and 
body,  with  the  usual 
gown  skimped  through 
the  body  and  simply 
flared  out  at  the  feet  to 
give  walking  room. 
Brighton  -  Carlsbad 

?owns   keep  you  warm 
rom  head  to  foot. 


On  pajamas  andono- 
piece  sleeper*  •  bat* 
ton  at  ankle  keeps 
garment  leg  snugly 
down.  No  chance 
for  trousers  to  work 
op.  Afford*  extra 
warmth. 


Send  for  FREE  "Nightie  Book"    If  your  dealer  hasn't  what  you  want 
write  for  free  ''Nightie  Book,"  showing  styles,  so  he  can  order  what  you  require. 

H.  B.  GLOVER  COMPANY   Dept.  4        DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


Cut  In 
'  Prices  On^ 
PipelessiJ 
Furnaces 


DEL  DANE. 

"The  Old  Stove  Master' 

has  clipped  the  wings  of  high  ' 
flying  prices.  Let  me  prove  that " 
I  can  save  you  $25.00  to  $75. OO  on  tho  price 
and  Installation  of  the  finest  quality  Pipelesa  fur- 
nace— one  that  will  heat  your 
home  "warm  as  toast" 
through  one  register.  I 
challenge  you  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  prove  that! 

Just  Get  My  Book! 
See  for  Yourself 

what  low  wholesale  prices 
I     quote     on     Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.Gas 
Ranges, Oil  Ranges 
and      Kitchen , 
Kabinets. 
Don  t  wait  un- 
til   tomorrow. 
Write  right 
away.      Ask  lor 
Citiloa  No.975 

Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company,  Mfr«. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


Wk 


,1     DuniloW 


'imh 


AKcxlixmazog 

:  Kiin  l   lo  You" 


MOORE'S  LS&SFE  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  office? 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  1 60  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  (tore, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  ail  kinds. 

Thie  Rnnl/  Froo  when  request  is  on  your  business  let- 
llllo  DUUR  r  I UB  terhead.    Write  now  for  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
1020  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N ,  T. 
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Jimmy  and  I,  together  with  some  more 
ferry-pilots,  was  sent  out  as  observation- 
pilots  during  this  drive.  They  ueeded 
observation-pilots,  so  we  weresenl  oui,  but 
will  be  transferred  to  Chaise  in  about  three 
weeks,  or  as  soon  as  this  drive  is  user. 
Can't  tell  when-  I  am,  but  can  >ay  we  are 
right  in  the  thickest  part  of  it.  We  have 
the  llims  on  the  run,  and  they  are  on  <the, 
run  fast,  too.  ['had  my  baptism  of  hre 
yesterday,  and  it  wasn't  just  a  Methodist 
sprinkle,  either.  It  was  a  regular  flood.  I 
and   my   observer   went    oui    to   protecl    an- 

other  observation-plane.    Just   as  we  got 

Over  tile  lines  the  plane  we  were  protecting 

had  motor  trouble,  so  we  wenl  ahead  to 
carry  out  his  mission.  We  were  to  watch 
for  troops,  cavalry,  etc.,  ami  report  their 
positions  ami  force  lo  headquarters  b\  wire- 
less and  message-bags  and  were  also  i<< 
investigate  anything  that  looked  suspicious 
or  thai  we  didn't  understand  well  we  saw 
repeated  flares  awaj  up  in  some  woods;  we 
thought  it  was  too  far  advanced  for  our 
troops,  hut.  it  also  looked  as  it'  some  of  our 
men  were  nil  off  and  signaling  for  aid,  as 
it  was  one  of  our  Hares.  When  we  got  up 
over  it,  we  got  into  one  of  the  ihiekest  tin 
from  both  machine-gun  and  Arehie  tire 
possible.  About  ten  machine  guns  opened 
up  ou  us  full  blast.  The  Archies  were  \  <  r\ 
thick,  bursting  all  around  and  awful  near; 
they  were  so  close  that  when  they  exploded 
they  shook  the  plane  all  over.  One  bursl 
just  to  the  right  and  in  front  of  me.  I  was 
certain  it  had  us,  then  one  bursl  undi  r 
the  tail  of  the  plane,  throwing  it  up  and 
starting  the  machine  into  a  tail-spin.  I 
got  it  out  O.  K.  and  headed  for  our  lines, 
opened  the  motor  and  dived  zigzag  all  the 
Avhile  to  throw  the  gunners  off.  From  80 
to  10!)  shells  bursl  right  around  us.  We 
were  making  about  160  miles  an  hour,  1 
think,  but  that  was  too  slow  for  us,  and  J 
thought  we  would  never  get  out  of  range. 
We  seemed  to  be  simply  standing  still;  the 
observer  phoned  me  to  "open  up,"  but  1 
was  already  doing  all  1  could,  and  all  the 
time  the  cursed  machine-gun  bullets  were 
tearing  holes  through  the  wings  of  the 
plane.  When  we  got  back,  my  obsen «  r 
said  it  was  the  narrowest  escape  that  he 
had  ever  had.  He  has  been  flying  a  long 
time,  used  to  fly  with  the  French,  and  has 
been  shot  at  many  times,  and  he  says  he  had 
never  had  so  many  to  burst  around  him  nor 
had  them  come  so  close.  1  was  certain 
they  had  us,  didn't  see  how  we  could  pos- 
sibly  come  through  that  wall  of  shells.  It 
was  just  by  the  grace  of  (iod  that  we  gol 
through,  nothing  else.  It  was  a  \  er\  warm 
reception  they  gave  me  on  my  first  trip 
over.  I  feel  pretty  good  over  it,  as  lhe,\ 
can't  come  an.\  nearer  and  not  gel  mealier 
this.  Most  of  the  pilots  and  obsen  era  have 
a  contempl  for  the  Archies,  don't  fear  I  hem 
at  all.  but  I.  for  one.  have  plenty  of  respect 
for  them  right  now  . 


Waiting  for  the  Casualty  List.  Ai'i.r 
a  strenuous  day's  shooting  Giles  returned 
io  the  house  alone.  Now,  Giles  was  onbj 
an  amateur  at  the  game,  and  this  fad  was 

well   know  n   to   I  lie  au\iou>   QOSt 

••  lla\  e    you     shot     anj  I  h  he    de- 

manded  of  Giles,   expecting   to   hear   the 

worst . 

■  Dun'i    know."    replied    till.  s.      "  W  •    H 
have  to   wail    until   the  rest   of   the   pan-. 

rome  in.  and   I  hen   w.    ran  call   I  h>    mil 
ftl-Hits. 


mm 


•  J  IHAOfc  MASK   l-ACt 


The  Proper  Retort.  This  ston  i>  from 
London:  \  young  woman  in  khaki  uniform 
and  cap  met  a  Sootoh  kilu  She  -aimed, 
it,  i  ui  i-i.  d      I  '..•  ag* 
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— as  the  call  goes  out  for  MORE  TRUCKS! 


Who  builds 
the  most  trucks? 


America's  roads  have  become 
l  highways  of  commerce.  Mer- 
chants, contractors,  farmers  and 
manufacturers  are  calling  for  more 
and  better  trucks. 

Republic  has  answered  this  demand.  From 
a  yearly  production  of  but  54  trucks  five 
years  ago,  Republic  has  become  the  leader 
in  this  new  giant  industry.  Last  year 
Republic  produced  and  sold  more  than 
twice  as  many  trucks  as  the  second  largest 
manufacturer. 

A  success  like  this  doesn't  merely  happen. 
It's  the  logical  outcome  of  two  things:  a 
dependable  truck  and  a  dependable  service 
organization  behind  that  truck. 


REPUBLIC 

Internal  Gear  Drive 
MOTOR  TRUCKS 


\\  Built  by  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  in  the  World  |j 
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Coal 


Millions  of  years  before  the  advent  of 
man,  Nature  was  preparing  for  his 
comfort.  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  world 
—  when  gigantic  saurians  dragged 
their  ungainly  bodies  through  thick- 
ets of  giant  ferns,  when  mighty  tem- 
pests beat  to  earth  trees  as  tall  as 
cathedral  spires,  when  flying  reptiles 
bigger  than  aeroplanes  rushed  scream- 
ing through  the  air — She  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  our  coal  beds. 

But  the  coal  that  is  in  our  mines  today  would  be 
valueless  without  the  power  to  get  it  out.  Without 
the  power  of  explosives  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  produce,  during  the  past  year,  the  six-hundred- 
million  tons  that  have  played  so  vital  a  part  in  supply- 
ing the  needs  of  our  armies. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  mining  explosives  in  the  world.  From  its 
vast  plants  come  a  large  proportion  of  the  dynamite 
used  by  the  coal  miners  of  the  country;  men  who  art- 
bending  every  effort  to  the  patriotic  task  of  supplying 
our  Nation  with  the  coal  it  needs  to  carry  on  to  victory. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Pittsburg,  Kan. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Memphis 
New  York 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 
Wilmington,  Del. 


HERCULES  POWDE 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


So  It  Seems.  People  ask  who  the 
Czeohb-Slovaks  are.  They  arc  the  nun 
who     put     the    "trot"    in    Trotzky. — 

London  Opinion. 


Very  Much  So. — "  Have  you  any  es- 
sential occupation?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  walk  the  baby  a)  night  to 
keep  it  from  crying." — Baltimore  A  merican'. 


Painful  Memories. — "  Pa,  what's  pho- 
aetic  spelling?" 

"  It's  a  way  of  spelling  that  I  often  got 
whipt  for  when  I  was  your  age."— #os/ori 
Transcript, 


Reciprocal.—"  Perkins  entertains  a  good 
opinion  of  himself." 

"  Well,  it's  reciprocal;  his  good  opinion 
of    himself    entertains    Perkins." — Jersey 

City  Journal. 


Meant  "Two  Down,"  of  Course.— An 
English  newspaper  man,  reporting  that 
famous  baseball  game  before  royalty,  wrote 
that  in  the  sixth  inning  the  score  against 
the  Army  was  "  two-love." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Explained. — "  A  sailor  in  time  of  war 
simply  can't  fall  asleep  at  his  post." 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  a  man-of-war  has  to  keep 
a  wake  when  on  the  water." — Baltimore 
A  merican. 


:  His    Second    Thought. — Head    of    the 

Rouse    (roaring  with  rage) — "Who    told 
you  to  put  that  paper  on  the  wall?  " 
Decorator—  '  Your  wife,  sir." 
Head     of     the     House     (subsiding)-— 
"  Pretty,  isn't  it?  "—Passing  Show. 


Out  of  His  Class. — Serjeant  (surprizing 
sentry) — "  Why  didn't  you  challenge  that 
man  who  just  passed?" 

Newest  Recruit—-"  Why,  that's  Kayo 
Hogan,  sergeant,  and  he's  got  all  o'  ten 
pounds  on  me(!"— Jer.v •//  City  Journal. 


Exempted.— The  Fag— "  Oh,  I'd  go  to 

the  war  quick  enough,  but  mother  wouldn't 
like  me  to;  and  I've  never  disappointed 
her  since  the  day  I  was  born." 

The  Snag — "  Well,  if  she  was.  hoping 
for  a  daughter,  I'm  sure  you've  done  your 
best  to  console  her."— Sidnt \y  Bulletin. 


Nothing  Much  Doing.  —  Airs.  John 
Schwartz,  303  Pleasant  Street,  received  the 
following  letter  from  her  husband.  Private 
John  A.  Schwartz,  Machine  (Inn  Co., 
A.  E.  F.: 

Somewhere  in  France, 
July  24,  19 IS. 
/><<//■  Wife  and  DaughSfr: 

Will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  1  am  well  and  hoping  to  find  every 
one  at  home  the  same. 

We  had  a  battle  with  the  Germans  and 
drove  them  back  five  miles.  We  took  a 
lot  of  prisoners,  artillery  and  machine 
guns,  and  are  still  driving  them  back. 

It  is  the  first  battle  I  have  been  in.  but 
I  didn't  get  excited  and  escaped  without 
a  serateb.  It  was  an  awful  artillery-  and 
machine-gun  fire. 

News-  is  scarce,  so  will  close,  hoping 
to  hear  from  you  soou. 

From  yoiu*  loving  husband. 

Private  John  Schwartz. 

Machine  Gun  Co.  A.  E.  F.,  59th  Inf. 
— Free-port  (III.)  Journal-Standard. 


Thoughtful  William.—"  William,"  snapt 
the  dear  lady,  viciously,  "  didn't  I  bear 
the  cloc|<  strike  two  as  you  came  in? 

'  You  did,  my  dear,  h  started  to 
strike  ten,  Ixii  I  Btopjl  it  to  keep  it  from 
waking  you  up."-    Tit-Bjst*. 

Liquid  Notes. — Secretary  Josephue  Dan- 
iels, by  his  recent  order  limiting  the  social 
privileges  of  mival  officers  even  in  the 
homes  of  their  friends,  has  BUceeeded  in 
making  the  song  of  the  Navy,  "  Drink  to 

me  only  wil  h  thine  eyes."      /.//< . 


Mistaken     Identity.  —  Warrior     from 
Palestine    (whose   baby   is  about    to   be 

christened,  and  who  has  a  bottle  of  Jordan 

water  for  the  purpose)  — "  Eh,  by  the  way, 
meenister,  I  ba'e  brocht  this  bottle 

Minister — "  No'  the  nb'o,  laddie  !  After 

the    ceremony    I'll    be    verra    pleased!" — 
London  Opinion. 


Belter  Half,  Better  Votes.—''  1  told 
Henrietta  that  I  was  proud  to  see  her 
vote  just  like  a  man."  said  Mr.  Meekton. 

"  Did  that  please  her?  " 

'  No.      The   choice   of   phrase    was    un-( 
fortunate.      She  said  that  if  she  couldn't 
use    better    judgment    than    a    man    there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  her  troubling 
about  the  vote  in  the  first  place." — Sketch. 


How  It  Happened. — Once  a  year  the 
newsboys  of  a  certain  district  of  London 
are  taken  for  an  outing  up  the  Thames 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  when 
they  can  bathe  to  their  hearts'  content. 

As  one  little  boy  was  getting  into  the 
water  a  friend  observed.  ''  1  say,  Bill, 
ain't  yer  dirty  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bill.  "  1  missed  the  train 
larst  year."— Tit-Bits. 


A  Plea  for  German  Chancellors. — The 
working  conditions  under  which  the  Ger- 
man imperial  chancellors  are  compelled 
to  operate  must  sooner  or  later  become  the 
cause  of  a  scandal.  Every  man  who  has 
held  that  position  since  1914  has  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  because  of  "  failing  health." 
Shorter  hours,  better  housing,  and  more 
sanitary  surroundings  for  imperial  chan- 
cellors must  be  insisted  upon  in  the  peace 
negotiations. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Confirmation  in  the  Ranks. — After  church 
parade  the  padre  said:  "  I  wish  to  speak 
to  those  of  you  who  have  not  been  con- 
tinned.  Will  the  men  divide  themselves 
into  two  parties,  please?  Those  who  have, 
fall  out  on  the  right,  and  those  who  have 
not  on  the  left." 

Most  fell  out   on  the  right. 

In  the  shuffle  this  remark  was  heard, 
"  You  been,  confirmed,  Bill?  ' 

."  Bet  yer  life.  Got  ihe  marks  on  me 
arm  yet:"— Tit-Bits. 


Souvenir  from  the  Front. — Paris.  Sep- 
tember 7. — During  the  recent  American 
advance  out  of  Chateau-Thierry,  a  Red- 
Cross  captain  was  looking  about  for  suit- 
able hospital-sites  when  he  met  an  Ameri- 
can negro  soldier  inarching  along  toward 
Chateau-Thierry,  following  closely  behind 
a  German  major.  The  negro  had  trans- 
ferred his  (>ack  from  his  own  back  to  the 
back  of  the  German  officer,  and  had  also 
transferred  the  German  major's  monocle 
to  his  own  eye.  Thus  equipped,  1  lie  black 
warrior  was  parading  triumphantly  down 
the  road.  As  he  passed  the  Red-Cross 
captain,  he  called  out: 

"  1  say,  look  heah  what  dis  niggah 
done  got  !  " — New  York  Evening  Post. 


DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


FOR  the  storage  of 
materials,  parts  of  all 
kinds,  supplies,  tools,  etc., 
Durand  Steel  Racks  are 
an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  any  factory  equipment. 

They  are  strong,  neat  in  appear- 
ance, convenient,  durable  and 
fireproof.  It  takes  but  a  few 
moments  and  no  tools  to  re- 
space  the  shelving  to  take  care 
of  varying  quantities  of    stock. 


We  are  makers  of  Steel  Racks, 
Bins,  Counters,  etc.,  for  every 
kind  of  merchandise;  also 
Durand  Steel  Lockers  for  every 
need.      Write  for  catalogue. 


Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg.        905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


"Ginger  Up"  Your  Drill 

IF  you  want  good,  snappy 
drills— whether  you 
eventually  expect  real 
rifles  or  n  o  t — use 
IX-VU     Rifles 
for  practice         j^wEr  Models 

25c  to  $1.50 


RECOGNIZED  by  U.  S. 
Army  Officers  as  better  for 
recruits     and     ordinary     drill 
work  than  the    real  gruns.      They 
are  exact  reproductions  of  reputa- 
tion  Lee-Enfield  or  Springfield  Rifles 
in  size,   shape,   feel— in    everything:  but 
the  weight.       (In-Vu  Ri6es   are     wood. 
Their  use  makes  quicker  muscles— more  pre 
eise    movements;   misuse  cannot  cause  ii 
or  money   loss.     More  than  75,000  now  used. 

TnVu-RiffcQ 

XRcgulationWxxl  Drill  Guns  \J 

(By  Permission  of  Chief  of  Ordnance.  War  Oept.,  U.  S.  A.) 

No.  150-Lee-Enfield  model,  $1.50;  No.  l<X>-..s'prinsfielil, 

il.00;   No.  75— Uncle  Sam.   75.-;    No.  BO    Liberty,   50cf 

No.  25— Smallest  Rookie.  25c. 

S<-ntl  ,iiniu-i  order  or  thee  '>  'ddre** 

of  Commander  for  otu-  or  more,   orepaM. 

Descriptive  folder  and  full  particulars  free 

IN-VU     MFG.     CO.,    ^nLe%ha?hNAV?. 
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Is  Your  House  like 

any  of  these  ? 


All  of  these  homes  and  thousand  of  others,  of  dif- 
ferent styles  and  sizes,  are  being  successfully  warmed 
by  InTERn/iTion>iL  Onepipe  Heaters.  Whatever  the 
style  and  size  of  your  home,  let  us  tell  you  whether 
an  ItiTERn/iTion/iL  Onepipe  will  heat  it  successfully.  If 
we  recommend  it,  we  absolutely  guarantee  it  to  keep 
your  home  warm. 

If  your  present  heating  system  is  in  any  way  unsatisfactory,  now 
is  the  time  to  make  a  change  ready  for  next  winter.  You  don't 
need  to  hesitate  because  you  fear  a  big  cost  for  tearing  up  floors 
and  installing  pipes,  for  there  is  no  such  bother  and  expense  with 
the 

InTERn/mon/iL 
Ohepipe  He/tter 


With  one  pipe  and  one  register  this  heater  keeps  fresh,  warm, 
moist,  healthful  heat  circulating  in  all  the  rooms;  the  floors  warm; 
and  the  cellar  as  cool  as  ever. 

It  is  a  real  substantial  scientific  heater,  built  to  use  a  minimum 
amount  of  fuel  and  deliver  maximum  warmth.  In  many  cases 
it  has  displaced  far  more  expensive  heating  systems,  and  given 

more    satisfactory    heat    at    less 

fuel  cost. 

Send  for  our  Free  Chart  and 
Question  Blank  and  after  you 
have  answered  our  questions  you 
will  receive  honest  and  expert  ad- 
vice about  your  individual  heat- 
ing problem.  As  we  are  makers 
of  all  styles  of  heating  apparatus 
— steam  and  hot  water  boilers, 
and  warm  air  furnaces,  our  advice 
on  your  heating  requirements  is 
absolutely  unbiased. 

InTERn/mon/iL 
He/tter  Coop/iny 

4-24  Lincoln  St.,  Utica,N.Y. 

7  convenient  distributing  points : 

New  York  Nashau,  N.  H. 

St.  Paid,  Minn.  Utita,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CAN  FORDS 

qj  PREMIUM  BLUE  BLACK 

WRITING  FLUID 

Sold   Everywhere 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  WAR 


THK     WEST    FRONT 


I 

M 


September  11. — British  forces  make  small 
gains  toward  St.  Quentin.  Counter- 
attacks are  repulsed  west  of  Gouzeau- 
court  with  the  loss  of  one  British 
advance  post.  A  slight  advance  is 
recorded  west  of  Armentiere s. 

The  French  official  report  records  the 
repulse  of  numerous  counter-attacks.. 

Local  fighting,  with  the  repulse  of 
English  attacks  near  Gouzeaueourt  and 
of  French  attacks  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ham-St.  Quentin  road,  is  mentioned  in 
the  German  official  report. 

American  activities  are  confined  to  minor 
maneuvers  along  the  Vesle  and  to 
shelling  by  American  artillerymen. 

September  12. — The  First  American  Army, 
assisted  by  French  units,  attacks  the 
salient  of  St.  Mihiel.  An  extreme  gain 
of  five  miles  and  the  capture  of  8,C00 
prisoners  and  of  half  a  dozen  towns  are 
reported  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
operations. 

British  forces  in  the  Havrincourt  sector 
take  one  thousand  prisoners  and  re- 
capture Havrincourt  village.  North 
of  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  highway  the 
capture  of  Moeuvres  is  completed. 

Raids  and  artillery-activity  are  reported 
from  the  French  front. 

The  German  report  mentions  attacks  by 
French  and  Americans  at  the  St. 
Mihiel  bend.  Partial  attacks  by  En- 
glish and  French  forces  are  reporled 
from  the  rest  of  the  front. 

September  13. — American  troops  com- 
plete the  extinction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  reaching  the  line  of  Norroy, 
Jaulny,  Xammes,  St.  Benolt,  Hatton- 
ville,  Hannonville,  and  Herbeuville. 
The  German  retirement  continues, 
marked  by  destruction  of  large  quan- 
tities of  material.  The  number  of 
prisoners  counted  has  risen  to  13,300. 

British  forces  make  progress  northwest  of 
St.  Quentin  and  southwest  of  La 
Bassee. 

Further  progress  is  reported  by  French 
troops  between  Savy  and  the  St.  Quen- 
tin-Ham  road,  and  also  to  the  north  of 
Manteuil-le-Fosse,  in  the  Reims  sec- 
tor. German  counter-attacks  are 
thrown  back.  Strong  German  raids 
are  repulsed  in  Champagne. 

The  German  report  admits  the  loss  of 
Havrincourt  and  a  part  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient.  Repulse  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  claimed  southwest  of  Thiau- 
COUrt  and  west  of  the  Moselle.  The 
German  forces  are  now  standing  on  new 
lines,  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared, concludes  the  report. 

September  14.  American  troops  gain  a 
mile  on  their  new  front  east  of  St. 
Mihiel.  The  total  of  prisoners  offi- 
cially reported  is  now  20,000. 
French  troops  advance  between  one  and 
two  miles  on  an  eleven-mile  front,  cap- 
turing Mont-des-Singes  and  the  vil- 
lages of  Allcinont  and  Saucy,  and 
reaching  Vailly  on  the  Aisne.  Two 
thousand  prisoners  arc  reported; 

Slighl  advances  with  strong  reactions  bj 
German  forces  are  reported  from  the 
British  front. 

I'.ast  of  Combres  and  northwest  of  Thiau- 
court.  on  the  St.  Mihiel  front,  says  the 
German  official  report,  "the  enemy  felt 
his  wa\   forward  toward   our  line.'" 

September  15.  American  forces  advanofl 
two  to  three  miles  on  a  thirty-thn 
mile  front  and  the  fortress  guns  at  M< 
come  into  action  against  them.  Ameri- 
can patrols  at  various  points  are  two 
miles  beyond  the  general  advance. 
The    American    line   at    last    report    ran 
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through  Norroy,  Haumont,   Doncourt, 
to  Abaucourt. 
An  unofficial  report  says  that  American 
patrols  arc  approaching  Pagny  on  tin- 
west  bank  of  the  Moselle. 

Maissemy,  northwest  of  St.  Quentin, 
falls  to  the  British  forces,  together 
with  the  trench-system  to  the  cast   and 

southeast.  Locai  and  artillery  activi- 
ties are  reported  from  the  rest  of  the 
British  front. 

Enemy  counter-attacks  northeast  of  Sois- 
sons,  in  the  Champagne,  and  in 
Lorraine  are  repulsed  by  the  French. 

The  Qollapse  of  numerous  French  at- 
tack's between  Sancy  and  Vailly  and  in 
the  Champagne  is  reported  in  the 
German  communiqitf. 

September  16. — French  troops  capture 
Vailly,  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Aisne, 

and  advance  three-fourths  of  a  mile  on  a 
front  of  two  miles  to  the  east  and  north- 
east of  Sancy,  northeast  of  Soissons. 
Six  hundred  additional  prisoners  are 
reported. 

American  patrols  and  artillery  are  re- 
ported active  on  the  new  Lorraine 
front. 

The  German  report  states  that  numerous 
local  attacks,  particularly  between  the 
Ailette  and  the  Aisne,  generally  failed. 

September  17.— The  present  American  line 
on  the  Lorraine  front  runs  as  follows: 
Ronvaux,  Manheulles,  Pintheville,  St. 
Hilaire,  Doncourt,  Woel,  Haumont,  a 
point  between  Jaulny  and  Rember- 
eourt,  north  of  Vandieres,  and  south  of 
Champey  to  the  old  line  east  of  Pont- 
a-Musson.  American  fighting  is  con- 
fined to  patrol  and  artillery-work. 

Fighting  of  a  minor  character  is  reported 
from  the  English  and  French  sectors. 

Berlin  reports  the  repulse  of  British 
attacks  south  of  Ypres,  with  a  great 
inerease  of  artillery-activity  in  the 
Havrincourt  region.  On  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Laffaux  the  French,  says  the 
report,  advanced  slightly  after  numer- 
ous fierce  and  costly  attacks. 

THE    RUSSIAN    SITUATION 

September  11. — Washington  reports  that 
American  troops  have  been  landed  at 
Archangel  to  ioin  the  Allied  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  now  working  their  way 
down  the  railroad  line  toward  Vologda. 

The  London  Daily  Express  claims  to  have 
unquestionable  information  that  the 
former  Empress  of  Russia  and  her  four 
daughters  have  been  murdered  by  the 
Bolsheviki. 

A  dispatch  from  the  American  Legation 
at  Christiania  states  that  reports  have 
reached  there  to  the  effect  that  Petro- 
grad  is  on  fire  in  numerous  places,  and 
that  there  have  been  indiscriminate 
massacres  of  people  in  the  streets. 

Stockholm  reports  that  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Moscow,  Dr.  Karl 
Helfferich,  has  returned  to  Berlin  after 
narrowly  escaping  assassination. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Russian  war-in- 
demnity to  Germanv,  amounting  to 
250,000,000  rubles,  one-half  in  notes 
and  the  remainder  in  gold,  is  reported 
from  Copenhagen  to  have  been  de- 
livered to  Germany  on  September  6. 

September  12. — Russian  peasants  who  re- 
volted against  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment a  few  days  ago  are  reported  to  be 
fighting  in  Petrograd. 

The  Tschaikovsky  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  Archangel,  which  was  recently 
overthrown,  is  reported  once  more  in 
power. 

September  13. — German  dispatches  re- 
ported from  Stockholm  complain  that 
the  Russians,  especially  laborers  and 
railroad  men,  are  resisting  exports  to 
Germany. 

September  14. — The  United  States  Govern- 
ment begins  the  publication  of  a  series 
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DAMASKEENE 


.  The  Gem  way  lias  won 
out  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  —  Millio ns 
of  Gems  in  use  today. 


Khaki 

Service    Outfit 

There's  a  "get-there"  quality  in  American  ways — a 
punch,  an  "edge",  like  the  edge  of  the  famous  GEM 
Blade  that  gets  there  when  a  soldier  or  sailor 
wants  a  quick,  comfortable  smooth  shave.  The  little 
GEM  Khaki  Service  Outfit  is  already  the 
constant  companion  of  our  boys  in  the  cantonments,  in 
the  trenches,  on  the  ships — compact,  light-weight,  de- 
pendable, durable — winning  out  everywhere  on  its  merits. 


$1.00 


GEM 
Outfit 

Complete 


Complete 
Compact 


Outfit  with  Trench  Mirror  $1.35 


Add  50c  to  above 
prices,  for  Canada 


Gem  Cutlery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch.  591  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  Montreal 
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Let  Us  Put  A 
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METAL 
BASKET 

Beside 

Your  Dcsk^- 

Pig  Business 
Demands  the 
Eestin  Office 
equipment. 

The  Victor  Metal 
Basket  has  the 
approval  of  Big  Business.  It  is  attractively 
finished  in  Olive  Green,  Oak  or  Mahog- 
aiy.  It  is  fire-proof,  practically  indestruc- 
tible and  has  molded  rubber  corners  at 
the  top. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Victor 
When    you    need   a   was  e   basket  buy  a 
Vi-tor.     It   is   sold  by  first-class    dealers 
everywhere. 

Write  for  Our  Catalog.  Our  booklet,  'Fur- 
ni:ure  of  Steel  for  Bank  and  Office,"  illus- 
trates and  describes 
our  line  of  steel  bas- 
kets, desks,  safes, 
bond  boxes,  tables, 
etc.  It  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 

METAt  OFFICE 
FURNITURE  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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"Mum" 

(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

is  an  all-the-year-' round  comfort 
for  men  and  women.     It  gently 

neutralizes  all 
bodily  o.dors 

and  keeps  the  body  sweet  from 
bath  to  bath. 

Harmless  to  skin  or  clothing — 
does  not  check  perspiration. 

25c — at  drug  and  department   stores. 

"M«»z"  is  a    Trade  Mark  registered  in 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

"Mam"   Mfg  Co  1106  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

A  handy  book  for  office  or  home  which  answers  "-imply  and 
practical!  v  a. I  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  93  "tits. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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For  the  best  jingles  received  before 
Dec.  15;h,  1918,  we  will  give  nine 
prizes:  $153,  $100,  $75,  $25,  and 
five  $10  prizes.  The  jingles  must 
tell  convincingly  why  ZYMOLE 
TROKEYS  are  so  good  for  the 
voice.  They  must  tell  what  you 
know — and  others  should  know — 
about  ZYMOLE  TROKEYS.  Not 
cough  drops — but  mildly  antiseptic 
pas.illes  of  real  worth.  At 
rug  stores.  Send  your  jingles 
ingle  Department," 
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•  ederick  Stearns  &  Co. 

1043  E.  Jefferson  Ave.        .*■■■■■ 

;-w    Detroit,  Mich.    «*i,Sv!!zSSj 


through  the 
Information, 
tending  to  show  that  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany  paid  Lenine,  Trotzky,  and 
their  immediate  associates  for  betraying 
Russia  into  the  hands  of  Germany. 

September  17. — A  Harbin  dispatch  states 
that  a  movement,  "exceeding  perhaps 
that  of  the  Czecho-Siovaks, "  is  being 
organized  by  Polish  officers  to  form  a 
Polish  division  to  fight  in  Siberia  west- 
ward to  Poland,  as  units  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army.  An  army  of  100,000  trained 
soldiers  is  said  to  be  available  at  once 
in  the  regions  of  Harbin,  Nikolsk,  and 
Vladivostok. 

The  Siberian  Government  at  Omsk, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Olavan- 
naya,  has  declared  war  on  Germany 
and  has  ordered  the  mobilization  of 
the  1918  and  1919  classes.  Within  the 
territory  taken  from  the  Bolsheviki  by 
the  Czechs,  between  300,000  and  400,- 
000  Austro-German  prisoners  are  being 
put  to  work,  according  to  the  same 
dispatch. 

September  18. — A  Stockholm  dispatch 
states  that  wholesale  executions  are 
increasing  in  Petrograd,  as  reported  in 
private  telegrams  received  by  way  of 
Helsingfors.  During  the  past  week,  it 
is  said,  812  persons  were  executed  and 
more  than  400  others  are  on  the  pro- 
scribed list. 

According  to  the  Pravda,  of  Petrograd, 
the  Bolshevik  official  organ,  American, 
British,  and  French  detachments  have 
beaten  Bolshevik  forces  in  battle  on 
the  Archangel  front.  A  number  of  the 
Bolshevik  officers,  the  newspaper  says, 
deserted  to  the  British. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Tokyo  carries 
an  official  statement  of  the  Japanese 
War  Office  to  the  effect  that  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  Third  Japinese 
Division  was  landed  at  Fusan,  Korea, 
on  September  8. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE    A1K 

September  11. — A  statement  issued  by  the 
French  War  Office  says  that  in  the 
course  of  August  French  planes  dropt 
more  than  639  tons  of  projectiles  on 
battle-fields  between  the  Somme  and 
the  Aisne.  In  the  same  month  280 
enemy  machines  were  downed  and  66 
enemy  balloons  were  set  on  fire. 

A  correspondent  with  the  American  Army 
in  France  reports  that  in  a  German 
machine  recently  brought  down  by 
Americans  the  pilot,  who  was  killed, 
was  a  woman. 

London's  official  communication  in  aerial 
operations  reports   that   several  recon- 
naissances  and   photographing  expedi- 
tions were  carried  out,  with  the  loss  of 
.  one  British  machine. 

September  12. — According  to  the  Ham- 
burger F  re  mde  i  Matt,  General  Hugo 
Tluhn  has  been  killed  near  St.  O/uentin. 
A  dispatch  from  Vesle  says  the  majority 
of  the  General's  staff  were  shot  down 
by  British  aviators  last  week,  and  other 
generals  had  narrow  escapes. 

September  14.— Lieut.  Jacques  Swaab,  of 

New  York  Cil\ .  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  American  Army  Headquarters  in 

France.  IS  credited  willi  having  shot 
down  three  airplanes  on  September  13. 
The  Hague  reports  ihat  the  last  German 
airplane  to  land  in  Holland  was  one  of 
a  new  type  which  had  wings  covered 
with  thin  layers  of-  wood  instead  of 
textile      material.      The     extra      weight 

«a-  saved  bj  doing  away  with  iron 
stays,     Th<    machine   Men    well. 

S<  ptember      15.    -American-made      plants. 
1)(      llaviland     fours,     according     to    a 

report  from  tin  American  Army  Head- 
quarters   in     France  .     were    successfully 

used    not    onh    for    bombing   but    for 

pursuit  machines  in  the  course  of  the 
American  uffensivt  in  Lorraine,  oul- 
flvine  t lie  t'a-i  German  Fokh 


September  16. — Several  German  air-squad- 
rons fly  over  the  region  of  Paris.  A 
French  official  statement  reports  that 
one  machine  was  brought  down  in  one 
of  the  northern  suburbs.  Several 
bombs  are  reported  to  have  been  dropt. 
causing  4ia  certain  number  of  Adctinis 
and  material  damage." 

Berlin  reports  that;  as  a  reprisal  for  the 
continued  bombing  of  German  towns, 
twenty-four  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt 
on  Paris.  Four  Allied  airplanes  and 
fifteen  captive  balloons  are  reported  to 
have  been  downed  in  the  day's  fighting. 

September  17. — Forty-six  German  planes 
were  brought  down,  and  twenty  others 
driven  down  out  of  control,  according 
to  a  British  official  report,  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  Sixteen  British  machine- 
are  missing. 

Fliers  attached  to  the  First  American 
Army,  says  a  dispatch  from  American 
Army  Headquarters  in  France,  havi 
dropt  more  than  thirty  tons  of  bombs 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  Gorze. 
Conflans,  and  Longuyon  were  favorite 
targets.  Effective  work  is  also  reported 
on  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  Moselle 
River.  Large  German  air-reenforce- 
ments  are  reported  on  this  front. 

An  English  communication  of  the  Air 
Ministry  states  that  British  airmen 
have  dropt  sixty  tons  of  bombs  on 
Met/,  Mannheim,  and  Frankfort,  with 
a  loss  of  ten  machines,  in  the  past 
three  days. 

Forty-four  Allied  airplanes  are  brought 
down  in  the  day's  fighting,  according 
to  the  official  German  report. 

A  French  official  report  states  that  six 
persons  were  killed  and  fifteen  other- 
injured  in  the  recent  air-raid  over 
Paris.    Two  Gothas  were  brought  down. 

THE    CEXTRAL    POWEKS 

September  11. — An  Allied  correspondent  in 
The  Hague  reports  on  "irrefutable  evi- 
dence" that  two  weeks  ago  2o,000 
soldiers  on  leave  in  Berlin  refused  to 
return  to  the  Western  Front.  The 
Twenty-fifth  German  regiment  mu- 
tinied at  Cologne  on  August  31,  ac- 
cording to  the  Amsterdam  TeUgraaf. 

September  12. — In  a  speech  at  Stuttgart, 
Friedrich  von  Payer,  Imperial  Vict - 
Chancellor  of  Germany,  states  that 
Germany  might  restore  Belgium,  with 
out  conditions  or  indemnities,  in  east 
no  other  country  should  be  better  situ- 
ated as  regards  Belgium  than  Germany;. 

Speaking  at  the  Krupp  Munition  Works 
at  Essen,  Emperor  William  exhorts 
German  workmen  to  close  their  ear-  t.. 
discouraging  rumors  and  fight   It)   the 

last. 

September  13. — Count  von  Hertling.  the 
Imi)erial  German  Chancellor,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Trade- 
Unionist  leaders  in  Germany,  state> 
that  peace  is  nearer  than  is  generalh 
supposed.  The  Chancellor  declared 
that  both  the  German  Government  ami 
army  leaders  were  against  all  conquest  - 
and  desired  an  understanding  and 
peace. 

September  14. — In  connection  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war, 
the  (lerma n  semiofficial  Wolff  Tele- 
graph Bureau  estimates  Entente  losses 
ai  25,000,000. 

s,  ptember  l">.  Austria  appeals  for  an 
informal  discussion  of  principles  that 
ma,\  lead  to  a  general  peace  ami  Ger- 
many follows  with  a  specific  offer  of 
economic  ami  political  independence  to 
Belgium,  on  the  condition  that  that 
oountrj  -hall  remain  n.-utral  until  the 
tnd  of  the  war. 

September  lti.  Implying  to  Austria's,  pro- 
posal, the  American  Secnlar\  of  Slat. 
issues  the  following  statement,  author- 
ized bj  tlu  President:  "The  Govern- 
ment of  i  h<  United  States  feels  thai 
i  heri     i-    onh    one    reph     which    it    can 
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Jhe  prestige  of 
Diamond  TTrucks 
is  the  permanent 
reputation  which 
is  based  upon  many 
years  of  unfailing 
service 
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Intakes 
yoittfiece 
It  firings 
yo\i£dxk 

omfovtd&h 


HTHAT'S  the  ad- 
•1  dition    Hassler 

makes  to  the  fa- 
mous slogan  so  truly  descrip- 
tive of  "the  universal  car". 


For 
FORD 

Cars 


8SSLE 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 


For 

FORD 

Cars 


A  Hasslerized  Ford  will  take  you  there,  anywhere,  and  bring  you  back  comfort- 
ably. Hasslers  will  give  your  Ford  the  long  easy  swing,  the  glide  you  formerly 
thought  attainable  only  in  a  car  costing  $2,000  or  more.  No  matter  how  rough 
the  road,  the  wonderfully  resilient,  chrome  vanadium  coils  will  stand  between  you 
and  every  irritating  jolt  and  jar. 

Hasslers  will  continue  to  keep  your  Ford  comfortable  during  the  lifetime  of  your  car. 
They  are  so  simply  constructed  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  They  act  by  com- 
pression and  are  strengthened  by  use — not  weakened  and  stretched  by  every  bump. 

This  comfort  will  cost  you  nothing.  Hasslers  will  pay  for 
themselves  over  and  over  again  by  cutting  tire,  gas  and  up- 
keep costs,  and  by  increasing  the  resale  value  of  your  car. 

10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Write  today  for  FREE  TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  have  a  set  of  Hasslers  put  on 
your  Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  you.  'I  ry  them  ten  days.  Then,  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  without  them,  they  will  be  taken  off  without  charge.  Don't  ride 
without  Hasslers  simply  because  someone  discourages  yoj  from  trying  them. 
Accept  this  offer  and  see  for  yourself.  Nearly  a  million  of  the  patented  Hasslers 
now  in  use.  Wrile  today — NOW. 
ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.  1834  Spruce  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THF  F^FNTIAI  ^  A  splendid  little  book 
I  rlL  LOOLn  1  IrtLJ  0f  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayreson  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
Bpeaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  r\T?  PI  r\Cl  TTIfMM 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.   V-T    ULAJ^U  1  HJIN 


PARCIMONY  IN  NUTRITION 

By  Sir  Juiues  »  riehiuu-Browue,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Frugality  in  nutrition,  to  the  author's  mind,  is  utters 
opposed,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race,    r.'uio. 
Cloth.    75  cents,  net ;  by  mail,  8'  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English  is  told  pleas- 
antly and  interestingly  in  "Essentials  of  English  Speech  and 
Literature,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  "A  fasci- 
nating book.  Scholarly,  lively,  interesting." — TheClobe,  ftew 
York.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  418  pages,  fi.30  net; 
by  mail,  $1.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


ADVI  CE 
TO  A  WIFE 

on  the  Management 
of  her  own  Health 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Intimate  and  helpful  talks  with  a 
young  wife  by  Pye  Henry  Chavasse, 
F.R.C.S.  Brimful  of  sound  common 
sense  and  sage  practical  advice.  An 
invaluable  book  to  every  married 
woman  who  values  her  health.  i2ino. 
Cloth.    $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12. 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

Tin  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 

Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 

uent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 

resents  no    difficulties   to   the  layman.      All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 

jat  will  be  found  contagious. 
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TREATMENT  OF 
DISORDERS 

iinith    Ely    J.llilti  , 

\.  White,  M.D. 

istic  book  Dr. 

hilosophy  un- 

lie  holds  and 

charmingly 

h  he  has 

s.  8vo, 

Bx.  $.(.00; 

fS  cents 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tiiiM-ly  human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  1 21110,  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
|£harrj  s  that    shed    new 

jh(   on  the  question  of  self-control 
s'Md  -how   that   the  only  true  road 
i>in<  ss  lies  in  moral  develop- 
121110,  Cloth,  f  1.75;  by  mail 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  1  .'mo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin,    An 

intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  1 21110,  Cloth.  00  cents;  by 
mail  <>.(  cents 
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make  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian  Government.  It  has 
repeatedly  and  with  entire  candor 
stated  the  terms  upon  which  the  United 
States  would  consider  peace  and  can 
and  will  entertain  no  proposal  for  a 
conference  upon  a  matter  concerning 
which  it  has  made  its  position  and  pur- 
pose so  plain." 

THE    BALKAN    FRONT 

September  16. — London  announces  the 
capture  by  Servian  forces  of  the  first 
and  second  Bulgarian  line  along  a  ten- 
mile  section  of  the  Doiran-Vardar 
front.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Foreign  Secretary, 
speaking  at  a  reception  to  the  Greek 
delegation  in  I ondon,  referred  to  this 
attack,  which  involved  the  taking  of 
800  prisoners  and  ten  guns,  as  the 
prelude  to  an  important  offensive,  in 
which  British  and  Greek  troops  would 
take  part. 

September  17. — Servian  and  French  tvoops 
continue  their  offensive  in  Macedon  a, 
progressing  more  than  five  miles,  ac- 
cording to  a  Servian  official  statement 
issued  September  15.  Three  thousand 
prisoners  and  twenty-four  guns  have 
been  captured,  with  the  whole  of  the 
ridge  of  Sokol  as  well  as  the  ridges  of 
Truaviska,  Rovovska,  and  Brazdasta. 
A  Jugo-Slav  division  is  reported  to  have 
captured  Koziak,  5,000  feet  high  and 
northeast  of  Sokol,  the  most  important 
position  in  this  region. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

September  17. — Near  Vallian,  on  the 
Br.nta  River,  Italian  troops  capture  a 
large  wire  barrier,  with  350  prisoners. 
In  activity  about  Mount  Grappa 
300  prisoners  and  numerous  machine 
guns  are  taken.  "Raids  and  rushes" 
are  reported  from  other  sectors. 

An  official  communication  issued  by  the 
Vienna  War  Office  states  that  Italian 
storming  columns  have  been  driven 
back  in  the  Brenta  Valley,  before 
Caprile,  on  Monte  Pertica,  Solarolo, 
and  Tasson  Ridge. 

THE    SUBMARINE    CAMPAIGN 

September  10. — The  liner  Persic,  a  troop- 
ship with  2,800  American  soldiers  on 
board,  is  reported  from  London  to  have 
been  torpedoed  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  9.  The  ship 
was  beached,  and  there  was  no  loss  of 
life. 

September  13. — A  dispatch  from  The 
Hague  states  that  Admiral  Scheer,  chief 
of  the  German  Naval  Staff,  in  a  state- 
ment published  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
predicts  the  certain  triumph  of  the 
(/-boats,  but  refuses  to  fix  any  date  for 
this  result. 

September  16. — "An  Atlantic  port"  re- 
ports the  renewal  of  German  f7-boa1 
activities  in  American  waters  by  an 
attack  on  a  steamship,  ninetj^  miles 
from  the  coast,  in-bound  in  ballast,  with 
ninety-sis  wounded  Canadian  officers 
on  board.  Five  shells  were  tired.  The 
ship  escaped  through  superior  speed. 
London  announces  that  the  British 
steamer  GaXway  Castle,  7,988  tons  gn>--. 
has  been  torpedoed  and  sunk.  She  had 
960  passengers  on  lx>ard,  of  whom  120 
are  missing,  as  are  also  sixty-nine  mem- 
bers of  the  erew  and  military  comple- 
ment. 

FOREIGN 

September  11.  Amsterdam  reports  that 
the    last    act    of    retiring    Agriculture 

Minister    Poslhunia,    of    Holland,    was 

to  send  out  a  circular  slating  that  the 
outlook    for    Holland's   food-su  pph    Wa8 

very  grave. 
Paris    reports    "an    extremely     serious" 

increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  nol  onh 
in   Paris,  hut    throughout    France. 

September     1  I       Peking     reports     thai     a 

pane*     destroyer    has    arrived    off 

Foochou     and     British     marines     ha\« 

heen  landed  at    \mo\     to  alla.\    panic     in 
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those  <-itic>  due  to  the  approach  of  th« 
southern  rebel  forces. 

September  1<».  A  London  dispatch  Btates 
thai  Premier  Lloyd  Georgje  has  issued 
.in  appeal  to  the  spinners  in  the  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  cotton-mills  to 
return  to  work  and  leave  the  decision 
in    the    matter    tinder   dispute    to    the 

(Joveriunent      after     an     inquiry      l».\      a 

special  tribunal,  to  !><•  unmediately 
appointed.  The  strike  indirectly  affects 
300,000  operatives  and  may  seriously 
interfere  with  the  production  of  war- 
material. 
September    17.— The    fourth    Inter-Allied 

Labor   and    Socialist    Conference   called 

since  the  beginning  of  the  war  opens  in 
London  with  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
Italy,      Belgium,      and      Greece      in 

attendance. 

DOMESTIC 

September  11. — Five  thousand  striking 
machinists  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  unani- 
mously refuse  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  an  umpire  appointed  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board.  William  II.  .Johnson, 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  notifies  the  strikers 
thai  they  must  return  to  work  within 
forty-eight  hours  on  penalty  of  suspen- 
sion from  the  International  Association. 
Medill  McCormick  wins  the  Republican 
nomination  for  United  Slates  Senator 
from  Illinois  by  a  plurality  of  50,000 
oxer  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson  of 
Chicago. 

September  12. — Eugene  V.  Debs,  four 
limes  Socialist  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  found  guilty 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  three  counts  of 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act. 
Registration-day  for  the  nt>w  selective 
draft  passes  without  disorder,  with  in- 
dications that  the  13,000,000  mark  set 
by  Provost  Marshal-General  Crowder 
will  be  surpassed. 
A  naval  base  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  con- 
sisting of  land,  buildings,  docks,  ware- 
house, large  water-tanks  and  cisterns, 
lighters,  loading  paraphernalia,  and 
coaling  facilities,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  is 
seized  by  the  Alien  Properly  Custodian 
for  the  needs  of  the  American  Navy. 

September  13. — President  Wilson  in  a  com- 
mmnication  to  the  striking  machinists 
and  other  striking  workmen  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  states  that  inasmuch  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  taking  over 
plants  of  employers  who  decline  to 
abide  by  decisions  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  striking  employees  who  ignore 
these  decisions  must  return  to  work  or 
be  barred  from  employment  in  any 
war-industry  for  a  period  of  one  year, 
and  face  rejection  of  any  claim  for  ex- 
emption from  the  Draft  Law  based  on 
usefulness  in  war-production. 

September  16. — Striking  Bridgeport  ma- 
chinists accede  to  the  President's  de- 
mand that  they  return  to  work  in 
accordance  with  the  decision  made  by 
the  referee  appointed  by  the  War  Labor 
Board. 
Washington  reports  that  complete  re- 
turns from  the  draft  registration  in 
sixteen  States  indicate  that  the  entire 
country  will  show  an  enrolment  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  estimate  of 
13.000.000. 

September  17. — Deficiency  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  War  Department  call  for 
$7,347,727,012.32  in  addition  to  the  $18,- 
000,000,000,  already  provided  for  the 
needs  of  the  military  establishment  for 
the  present  fiscal  year. 
John,  Cardinal  Farley,  Archbishop  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  New  York,  dies 
after  an  illness  lasting  six  weeks. 
President  Wilson  demands  that  Bridge- 
port concerns  reemploy  striking  ma- 
chinists who  lately  agreed  to  return  to 
work  on  his  order. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 
WAS  PUT  TO  WOflK 
PEGGING    SHOES 
AT  SEVEN 
YEARS  OF 
AGE 
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FISHING  FOR   AN    HOUR 
OR     TWO     IN     A     NEARBY 
MILL       POND       ON        RARK 
OCCASIONS    WHEN  THERE 
WERE     NO     SHOES    TO     PEQ 
WAS         PRACTICALLY         THE 
ONLY     PLAYING     W.L.DOUGLAS 
EVER      DID. 
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WL.DOUGLAS 


THE  S HOI 


WH^T  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE ' 

$3.50  $4.00  $4.50^^.00$ goo  $7.00  g^  $8  00 


BOYS 
SHOES 
Best ia 
tte  World 
$3.00 
$3  50 


Vou'II  never  need  to  ask  "What  is  the  price?"  when  the  shoe  sales - 
man  is  showing  you  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  because  the  actual  value  is 
determined  and  the  retail  price  fixed  at  the  factory  before  W.L.Douglas 
name  and  the  retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom.  The  stamped 
price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always 
worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of 
shoes  as  a  protection  against  high 
prices  and  unreasonable  profits  is  only 
one  example  of  the  constant  endeavor 
of  W.  L.  Douglas  to  protect  his  custom- 
ers. W.  L.  Douglas  name  on  shoes  is 
his  pledge  that  they  are  the  best  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  style  pos- 
sible to  produce  at  the  price.  Into 
every  pair  go  the  results  of  sixty-six 
years  experience  in  making  shoes, 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  W.  L. 
Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven,  pegging 
shoes. 


The  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years 
experience  in  making  fine  shoes.  The 
smart  styles  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centres  of  America.  They  are  made  in  a 
well-equipped  factory  at  Brockton, Mass., 
by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  The  retail 
prices  are  the  same  everywhere.  They 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  N3W  York. 


CAUTION — Before  you  buy  be  sure  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  and  the  inside  top  facing. 
If  the  stamped  price  has  been  mutilated,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD. 


For  sale  by  105  W.  L.  Douglas  stores  and  over  9000 
W.  L.  Douglas  dealers,  or  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
W.  L.  Dou/las  by  mail.  Send  for  booklet  telling 
how  to  order  shoes  through  the  mail,  postage  free. 


Iw^fnr-vudaA 


President  W.   L.    DOUGLAS 

SHOE  COMPANY. 

161    SPARK    STREET, 

BROCKTON     -     -     MASS. 


THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  «rcat  assistance  he  can  get  from  apt  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them. 
Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.  You  can 
find  it—  quickly  —easily — in 

"Hoyt's   Encyclopedia   of   Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quotations,  embracing  a  compre- 
hensive held  of  subjects;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"The    most    complete   and    useful    book    of  the   kind  ever   published." 
— Hon.  Joseph  11.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

Buckram  binding,    1,205  large  pages,  price  $6;  patent  thumb-index,  75  cents  extra.     Carriage  38  cents  addi' 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    Publishers,    New   York    and 


Who  Wrr»tf»   "The  Doxology"—"  Nearer,    My  God,  to  Thee  "— 


"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove  "—"A  Charge 
to  Keep  I  Have  " — "Asleep  in  Jesus,  Blessed  Sleep"  —  "  Awake,  My  Soul, 
Stretch  Every  Nerve "—"  Blest  Be  The  Tie  That  Binds"  — "Rock 
of    Ages    Cleft    for    Tt,—    M  which  in  childhood  we  learn 

Me"?  In  fact,  many  of  1*1©  AiylTlllS  an(j  cherish  through  life; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we  listen  to  with  moist  eye  ;  which  at  the 
close  of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we  sung;  at  the     \XT        f  to  hear  them 

seashore,  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  fireside.      *»  C   LOVC     sung    again     ,,n^etf 
and  again  and  never  tire  of  them.  Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords  are  inseparable       .-.  < 
bound  up  with  these  hymns,  so  that  in  death  they  are  the  touchstones  forsorrc  \M  Q,\* 
ing  hearts  that  revere  our  memory.     No  book  could  afford  you  greater  si' 
than  just  such  a  work  as  is  here  brought  to  your  notice    Get  it  and  read  ifcetviceS- 


you'll  sing  these  hymns  with  new  meaning  in  them— the  hymns  you  I'"" 
Bishop  Vincent  says :  "  It  is  invaluable  in  promoting  'lU 
J&&^  A  Dook  indispensable  to  a  full  appreciation  of  favori'venUe' 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360    Four. 
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September  Investment 
On  Attractive  Basis 

WE  are  offering  for  September  in- 
vestment a  list  of  bonds  and 
short-term  notes  of  a  breadth  and  va- 
riety to  meel  the  requirements  of  all 
i  lass  IS  of  in\  i  stoi  s. 

The  securities  which  we  offer  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated  by  our 
Inning  departments  ind  comply  with 
high  standards. 

These  securities  afford  a  liberal  yield 
and  we  recommend  them  for  invest- 
ment. 

d  for  List  D-87 

The  National  City 
Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Correspondent  Offices  in  31  Cities 
Bonds        Short-Term  Notes        Acceptances 

JMPBBMIIHMIilllMllllliiiiiii  .iM:: i 


MQRTGAffiDtWNllIj 

DENOMINATIONs'lOO.'SOO'lOOO. 


Bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort- 
on  improved  farms  in  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  Oklahoma. 
We   have     loaned   over    $3,000,000.00 
without    a   cent  of  loss  to  any  investor. 
Bonds    mature  in  2.  .1,  and    5  years  and 
can   be  had  in  denominations  of  $100.00. 
5500.00  and    $1000.00 — interest   payable 
innually. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

Issets  over  $400,000.00 
M  State  National  Bank  Building 
Oklahoma  (  :t\  oVNIioma 
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Let  Us  Be  Your 
Reference  Department 

Business  houses  and  banks 
whose  statistical  men  and 
similar  employees  are  join- 
ing the  colors  find  Babson's 
Reports  the  solution  of  the 
replacement  problem. 

Babson's  Reports  supply  reliable,  perti- 
nent information  of  pi  u  Ik  .illy  e%  ery  line 
of  business  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  We 
can  secure  the  same  results  forotherllnes. 
Write  us  about  your  business  and  let  us 
tell  you  what  we  have  for  your  line. 

Avoid  worry.  Ceasedepcndinuonluck. 
Recounize  that  nil  action  is  followed  l>> 
equal  reaction.  Work  with  a  definite  pol- 
icy based  on  fundamental  Statistics. 

Particulars  sent  fret. 
Write  Dcpt.C-lO  of 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Haii 

Larf  eit  Organisation  of  !»•  Oharactpr  In  thi>  W  o«vt 


THE     STANOAKU     nlt.TI.»N  \IO      is    needed   in    every 
AUierii'an  liume  wnero  education  umt  culture  a: 


\-    10    I  III    MAT  LIBERTY  LOW    WD 
THE  TIIRLL  EARLIER  LOANS 
ECONOMi    THE    WdliD   FOR  ALL 

Tills  week,  on  the  date  of  this  issue, 
tin-  new  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
begins,  the  period  of  its  duration  being  from 
September  28  to  October  Jit.  Readers  as  ill 
like  to  know  that,  l>esides  this  loan,  the 
Government  has  as  a  tentative  plan  two  or 
three  loans  to  follow,  each  to  raise  $5,000,- 
000,000;  one  is  scheduled  for  January  or 
February,  1919,  and  the  other  for  tin 
ensuing  Ma>  or  June.  This  program  has 
been  declared  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
rovide  the  $16,000,000,000  which  offi- 
cials estimate  will  be  required  to  finance 
war-operations  to  the  end  of  1919,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  .fS.OOO.OOO.(KM)  which  is  to 
be  provided  by  the  new  tax  bill  now  being 

drafted. 

It  is  intimated  that,  should  Government 
expenses  and  loans  to  our  Allies  fall  much 
below  the  estimated  $24,000,000,000,  the 
Treasury  may  seek  to  raise  two  loans  in 
"one  big  campaign  for  the  largest  credit 
ever  sought  by  any  nation."  Such  a  cam- 
paign    would     probably    be    undertaken 

some  lime  in  the  late  wittier. 

The  money  needs  of  the  country  be- 
tween loan  periods  will,  in  the  meantime, 
be  financed  by  the  sale  of  short-term  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness,  as  in  the  past. 
In  addition,  the  Treasury  is  said  by  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Strict  to  look  for  "a 
steady  inflow  of  money  from  the  certificates 
which  banks  and  corporations  probably 
will  buy  in  billion-dollar  quantities  as  a 
means  of  virtually  paying  their  taxes  in 
advance."' 

While  the  rate  of  interest  on  these  loans 
will  probably  be  I1,  per  cent.,  it  is  be- 
lies fd  by  the  New  Fori  Commercial  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  issue  Government 
bonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  I1) 
per  cent,  provided  they  carried  certain 
privileges  and  exemptions.  When  the 
second  Liberty  P,s  sold  at  {M,  early  in 
September,  the  first  Liberty  '■'■> '  £s  went  up 
to  101.06  just  because  they  are  "absolutely 
i  i\  exempt."  These  :> '  vs  have,  in  fact, 
become  ■"rich  men's  bonds  because  multi- 
millionaires can  derive  larger  net  incomes 
from  litem  than  from  securities  yielding 
more  than  twice  as  much,  the  receipts 
from  which  will  be  taxed  50  per  cent,  or 
more  when  the  owner's  total  income  runs 
into  millions  of  dollars  a  year."  Inasmuch 
as  Congress  is  opposed  to  letting  any  one 
escape  heavy  surtaxes  on  great  incomes,  it 
is  unlikely  to  authorize  any  more  absolutely 
tax-exempt  !>onds.  Some  economists  and 
bankers  believe  thai  the  Government  will 
soon  have  to  pa\  more  than  l'i  percent, 
on -issues  because  the  taxable  bonds  out- 
landing  which  bear  I  and  4' i  per  cettl. 
interest  have  been  selling  at  a  discount  of 
about  *'>  per  cent.    • 

In  some  quarters  it   ha-  been  suggested 
that    future  issues  be   made  available   to 

banks    for  purposes  of  circulation,  lull   this 

w.  ii  i  Id  l.e  regarded  as  a  Borneo  hat  backward 
step,  nullifying  one  of  the  object-  of  tin 
federal  Reserve  Hill.  The  Commercial 
writer  explains  thai  before  the  currency 
and  banking  system  of  the  country  was  re- 
organized ami  improved  l>.\  thai  act  of 
Congress  "we  had  a  perfectly  safe  but 
inelastic  system  of  issuing  bank-notes  on 
(•curil  \  of  t  in'  .nun.  ni  bonds  "     This 


created  a  demand  for  such  bond-  and 
artificially  enhanced  their  market  value. 
While  Americans  could  "point  with  pride" 
to  the  high  prices  which  United  States 
Government  2s  commanded,  as  compared 
with  the  bonds  and  consols  of  other 
countries,  ''the  comparison  was  not  fair, 
and  every  banker  and  business  man  knew 
it."  The  writer  has  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  could  sell  to  banks  at  par  :; 
per  cent,  bonds  carrying  the  circulation 
privilege  because  a  bank  could  buy  such 
bonds,  get  •'»  per  cent,  interest  on  litem, 
and  lend  the  currency  issued  on  tin  in  at 
(>  per  cent.,  m airing  a  total  of  0  per  cent, 
on  the  money  in\  ested. 

In  some  quarters  25,000,000  people  are 

expected  to  buy  bonds  in  the  course  of  the 
drive  which  begins  this  week.  In  case 
this  number,  or  anything  like  it.  should 
make  purchases,  it  would  be  a  record- 
breaking   achievement,     in  tin-  last   loan 

drh  e  17,000,000  people  subscribed.  Should 
25,000,000  people  buy  bomb  now.  it  would 
mean  I  hat  one  person  out  of  every  four  in 
thiscountrj  had  subscribed,  and  thai  every 
family  had  bought  a  bond,  and  in  many 
casts  more  than  one  person  in  tin-  same 
family.  Nothing  but  systematic  saving, 
however,  will  make  it  possible  to  carry 
through  such  a  program.  Yet  "the  utmost 
optimism   is  felt  at   the  Treasury  about  the 

outcome." 

Nine  million  pieces  of  advertising  matter 
in  aid  of  this  loan  are  to  be  mailed  to  pro- 
spective bond-buyers  in  the  Fifth  Federal 
Reserve  District  alone,  which  means 
Richmond. 

This  matter  will  include  circular  letters, 
lithographs,  and  subscription  and  enroling 
cards,  "the  latter  being  in  line  with  the 
new  plan  through  which  the  committee 
hopes  to  make  every  patriot  a  member  of 
the  selling  force."  So  says  tin  Richmond 
'l'i tins  Dispatch,  which  adds  that  along 
with  letters  to  various  committees  scattered 
over   the   district    will   go    the   new     Liberty 

Loan  emblem,  "different  from  and  more 
attractive  than  the  celluloid  button  in 
former  use."  The  Dew  embl<  m  is  of  bronra 
"of  artistic  design  and  not  bo  conspicuous 
as  the  older  button."  It  will  be  given  to 
bond-buyers  who.  through  the  purchase 
of  bonds,  "automatically  become  members 
of  a  new    Legion  of  Honor." 

In  spite  of  all  pre\  ions  warning,  it  appears 
thai  unscrupulous  persons  are  still  en- 
gaged in  inducing  holders  of  Liberty  Bonds 
to  exchange  them  for  worthless  securities. 
Washington  correspondent--  are  calling  at- 
tention again  t<>  the  fact  thai  between 
$350,000,000  and  $500,000,000  of  fraudulent 
securities  are  sold  in  this  country  e^  erj  j  ear. 
and  that  of  this  big  total  85  per  cent,  has 
been  disposed  of  in  exchange  for  Liberty 
Bonds  since  the  tirst  issue  wa-  Boated  by 
the  Government.  The  idea  worked  upon 
1>\  unscrupulous  persons  is  thai  holders 
of  Libert}  Bonds  are  composed  of  persona 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  investing 
ami    ma \    be   easily    gulled    into  a    belief 

that    thej    can    -eon    make   tlnm-ches  rich 

l»\  exchanging  their  bonds  for  stock  in 
new  concerns,  often  fakes,  which  promise 
bigger  di\  idends  or  higher  rales  of  inter*  si 
It  has  been  difficult  for  the  authorities  to 
deal  with  this  class  of  swindlers  "as  state 
laws  \ar.\  greatly  and  people  who  hav< 
bet  u  duped  are  ahj  of  o«  aing  up." 
Washington  officials  have  again  and 
•  i  pointed  out  thai  the  best  patrio 
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tin-,    mm-  i-  thi    man  w  1 » « >  buys  Liberty 
I?,, nil-  and  keeps  them,  e\ en  ili<>  t<>  <l" 

means  ;i  Baorifloe  <>(  <• fori  and  pleasure. 

Borne  subscribers,  n<  \  erl  heless,  have  round, 
or  are  finding,  il  neoessarj  to  get  rid  of  their 
holdings  sometimes  in  circumstances  thai 
do  mi!  impugn  their  patriotism.  Then 
are  three  markets  in  which  one  <';in  sell 
these  bonds.  Th<  easi<  st  is  to  use  them 
:i-  ourrenoj  and  pass  them  off  a1  a  Btore  in 
return  tor  food  or  clothing.  The  second 
has  been  much  more  generally  used.  In- 
dividuals ;iml  firms  thai  wish  to  make 
profits  oui  of  'In'  purchase  and  s.-ilc  of 
Libert;  Bonds  have  been  found  dealing 
in  them.  Concerns  thai  offer  to  take 
Libert;  Bonds  in  exchange  for  other  securi- 
ties come  under  this  head.  The  third 
nun-kit  is  one  thai  is  maintained  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities  having  stock  exchanges.  Large 
blocks  of  Liberty  Bonds  ha v  <■  changed 
hands  outside  of  Leading  exchanges,  but 
the  hulk  of  the  business  has  been  done 
there.  The  volume  of  trading  h;is  in- 
creased, and  as  the  public  learns  the 
danger  of  selling  bonds  to  irresponsible 
persons,  exchange  business  in  Liberty 
Bonds  will  continm  togrow.  On  exchanges 
transactions  in  Liberty  Bonds  are  hedged 
round  with  restrictions  which  operate  to 
safeguard  the  investor. 

Much  trouble,  says  Arthur  Conant  in 
The  Magazine  of  Wall  Strut,  has  been  ex- 
pi  rieneed  by  persons  who  have  fell  it 
necessary  to  gel  rid  of  their  Liberty  Bonds 
before  they  have  paid  for  them  in  full. 
In  these  cases,  a  horde  of  "scalpers" 
have  "swindled  patriotic  but  inexperi- 
enced investors."  The  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  however,  has  pointed  out, 
for  the  benefil  of  such  -tilers,  thai  coupon 
books  are  boughl  by  the  Liberty  Loan 
Association  of  hanks  and  trusl  compan- 
ies in  cases  where  "subscribers  prove  that 
they  need  the  money  they  have  invested." 
Here  again  is  a  means  by  which  investors 
may  seek  a  safe  market  and  a\  oid  swindlers. 

\-  a  preparation  for  launching  the  new 
Liberty  Loan,  a  writer  in  the  bulletins  of 
the  National  City  Hank  has  remarked  that 
the  country  does  not  yet  understand  "the 
vital  relation  which  personal  economy  bears 
to  the  nation's  effort  in  the  war."  People 
have  been  willing  to  do  anything  except 
reduce  their  personal  expenditures,  have 
been  sending  their  sons,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands to  the' battle-line,  but  have  nol  seen 
that  "in  order  to  support  them  there  with 
the  full  man-power  of  the  nation  labor 
must  be  saved  and  released  from  its  ordi- 
nary pursuits."  The  limiting  factor  in  our 
efforts  being  man-power,  "we  must  save 
labor,  save  coal,  save  power,  save  shop- 
room,  save  railway  capacity,  at  every  pos- 
sible turn,  and  a>  we  do  this  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  funds  to  buy  the  bonds  and 
stamps." 

Two  alternative  policies  could  be  adopted 
for  conduct  of  the  war.  One  is  to  recruit 
armies  rapidly  and  throw  an  overwhelming 
body  of  troops  upon  the  enemy  within  the 
coming  year,  forcing  the  war  to  an  early 
termination:  the  other  to  recruit  armies 
more  slowly  and  <o  protract  the  war.  The 
Governmenl  has  adopted  the  former  policy, 
"believing  thai  it  is  more  certain  to  bring 
victory,  and  that  the  cost  in  human  sacri- 
fice will  be  less  than  by  a  war  running  on 
for  years."  Public  opinion  approves  of 
this  decision,  but  the  public  fails  to  under- 
stand the  changes  which  are  required  in 
industry.  Millions  of  men  taken  lor  armies 
and  war-industries  were  formerly  employed 
in  making  things  tor  the  market,  in  serving 
the  public  in  one  capacity  or  another,  but 
their  removal  from  these  employments  ha- 
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PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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Facilities  for  Carrying 
<>r  Remitting  Money 

to  Europe 

OYER  a  century  in  the  sen  VX  of  Amer- 
icans travelling  in  Europe,  Brown 
Brothers  &  Company,  through  their  Lon- 
don bunds,  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  (es- 
tablished in  London  in  1810)  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  furnish  any  desired  in- 
formation relative  to  the  transferring  of 
funds  to  Europe,  and  are  able  to  provide 
officers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy,  and  memlx-rs  of  Red  Cross,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Salvation 
Army  travelling  to  Europe,  with  many 
facilities,  including  the  issue  of  letters  of 
credit  during  the  war  free  of  commission. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Company's  office  in  the 
West  End  of  London  is  the  most  con- 
venient of  all  locations  for  Americans 
stationed  in  or  passing  through  London. 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  have  also,  for  the 
convenience  of  their  patrons,  an  American 
representative  in  Erance,  with  headquarters 
at  the  office  of  the  Credit  Commercial  de 
France,  20-bis,  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 


OFFICERS'  MAPS  OF  LON- 
DON and  PARIS  free  upon  ap- 
plication to  Broun  Brothers  & 
Co.,  59  Wall  Street,  New  York 


BROWN,SHIPLEY&COMPANY 


Founders  Court,  I.othburv 
LONDON,  E.  C. 


12.3  Pall  Mall 
LONDON',  S.  W. 


Ready  for  the  Huns — 

and  for  His  French  Comrades,  Too! 

The  United  States.  Marine  carries  his  bayonet  for  the  Boches.  He  also  car- 
short -cut  to  conversational  French  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  talk  to 
his  French  comrades.  He  wants  to  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French  so 
that  he  can  chat  with  the  Foilus.  converse  with  the  Parisiennes.  understand 
French  army  orders,  read  French  newspapers,  and  do  all  the  other  things 
that  the  American  in  France  i<  called  upon  to  do.  And  he  has  found 
the  quickest  and  easiest  short-cut  to  conversational  French  — 

The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY.  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

A  pocket-manual  of  War-French  designed  for  those  who  want  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  in  a  hurry.  By  studying  it  in  odd  moments,  any  one  can  gain  a 
mastery  of  conversational  French  sufficient  for  every -day  needs.  Or.  in  a:i 
emergency,  he  can  instantly  rind  out  how  to  express  in  French  anything  he 
needs  to  say. 

Ten  thousand  military"  and  conversational  words  and  phrases  are  contained 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  under  each  w  >r<\  are  given  the  correct  forms  in 
many  different  phrases.     The  exact  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  given  by 
a   simple  and  accurate  system.     The  commands,  technical  terms,  popular 
phrases,  etc..  of  every  branch  of  the  service  are  explained  and  pronounced, as 
are  also  thousands  of  conversation  d  terms  need  •<!  in  every -day  life. 
This  should   be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  American  fighter,  for  it  will  sav,>- 
him  endless  inconvenience  and  embarrassment.     Many  Commanding  Officer- 
the  I   nii.il  State-;  Array  have  endorsed  this  manual,  including 
Major-General  J.  T.  Dlckman  Colonel  J.  A.   Ryan  iU.nt 

"I   take  pleasure   in   recommending  "  Vou  have  compiled  a  most  eg  that 

this   book   for  official    u<e    with    the  work   and    placed    it   in  a  t'sjr  nv'ti 

troop-."  will  be  most  convenient  f'' 

in  France." 
Get  a  copy  for  VOIR  Soldier  or  Sailor  friend      lie  needs  it. 

cenU  extra. 

New  York 


Focket-sizrd,  khaki-bound,  Sl.ihj  net:   tl.ui  b>j  mail.      Thumb-notch  indc  ' 

FUNK  b  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth    »ve 
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LIBER 
BONDS 


They  are  the  best  invest-   Ml' 

ment  in  the  world,  issued  by  the      " 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  in  de- 
fense of  the  best  cause  in  the  world ! 

Send  for  booklet,  "A  Nation  at  War- 
Its  Financial  Need.;".  It  tell9  why  the 
Government  is  borrowing  money,  and 
why  Liberty  Bonds  are  the  bcr*  possible 
investment.   Address  Dept.  L— 9 

William  R.fompton  (b. 

G0VT3NMZNT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  this  Business" 

NSW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS 

14  Wall  Street  400  Olive  Street 

CHICAGO  CINCINNATI 

105  So.  LaSalle  St.  305  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH  JACKSON,  MISS. 

Farmers  Bank  Bldg.  506  MiUsaps  Bldg. 


Not  One  Dollar  Lost  on  a  Danforth 
Farm  Mortgage  in  Sixty  Years 

No  Investor  has  ever  foreclosed  a  Mortgage,  taken 
a  foot  of  land  or  lost  a  dollar  on  a  DANFORTH 
FARM   MORTGAGE. 

For  further  information  regarding  our  Farm  Loans 
and  Bonds,  write  for  Booklet  and  Investors  List 
No.  50. 

AGDanforth-fcCo 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


Help  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticwa 

All  druggists;  Soap  25, 
Ointment  25  &  50,  Tal- 
cum 25.  Sample  each 
free  of  "Cuticura, 
Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


How  to  Save  andMake  Money 

To  help  their  country  and  themselves,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  bought  Liberty  Bonds  and  are  paying  tor  them  in 
easy  instalments  from  their  current  income. 

Millions  more  are  buying  United  States  Thrift  Stamps, 
Wai  Savings  Stamps  and  Certificates. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  go  up,  up, 
i  P.  To-day,  when  thrift  is  the  most  needed,  it  seems  the 
dest  to  practise. 

So  then  is  a  great  demand  for  a  practical  guide  to  sensible 
tli.iu  -sound  suggestions  based  on  the  actual  experience  of 
IK-'tsons  who  have  succeeded  in  money  matters  largely 
through   their  own  efforts. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

Why  and  How  to  Save-  and  What   to  Do  with  your  Savings 
By  T.  I).  MacGREGOR 
What  Thrift  Is 

The  Present  Need  for  Thrift  in  the  United  States 
Waste  in  America 

PreparedneM— Thrift's  Best  Argument 
Teaching  Children  to  Save 
Stories  of  Thrift 
How  to  Keep  Out  of  Debt 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Thrift 
Home  Ownership 
Savings —Clubs  and  Associations 
Successful  Saving  Plans 
Women  and  Money 
Household  Efficiency 
Thrift  on  the  Farm 
The  Earning  Power  of  Money 
Essentials  of  Safe  Investment 
The  Get-Rich-Quick  Folly 
The  Sa'ety   and  Service  of  Banks 
Little  Talks  on  a  Big  Subject 
Watchwords  of  Progress —  178  Quotut 
Successful  Persons 

/  Otgl    I   "/  I,     lolll. 


meant  thai  the  supply  of  goods  and  sen  ices 
will  be  reduced  and  heuce  that  consumption 
must  be  reduced.  Therefore,  the  problem 
is  uot  primarily  a  matter  of  raising  money 
for  the  treasury,  but  "a  matter  of  releasing 
labor  from  supplying  private  wants"  in 
order  to  supply  government  wants. 


OUR  MOTION-PICTURE  FILMS  EN- 
CIRCLING THE  EARTH 


$t.t 


by  mail  ft.i- 


motion-picture  films 
around  the  world  at 
exported  from  the 
fiscal  year  1918,  ae- 
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rOnough  American 
to  more  than  stretch 
the  equator  Avere 
United  State's  in  the 
cording  to  a  bulletin  of  the  National  City 
Bank.  Their  entire  length  was  in  round 
terms  160,000,000  feet,  amounting  in  total 
to  over  30,000  miles,  and  of  these  nearly 
100,000,000  were  "exposed"  films  ready  for 
use;:  the  remainder  "unexposed"  films. 
This  enormous  exportation,  however,  fell 
below  the  record  of  1916  and  1917.  Some 
2,30,000,000  feet  of  films  were  sent  to 
foreign  countries  and  our  own  colonies 
in  1916,  and  180,000,000  in  1917. 
American  motion-picture  films  have  been 
growing  in  popularity  the  world  over. 
Only  in  1912  was  the  exportation  of  this 
class  of  merchandise  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  mention  in 
statistics  of  international  commerce.  In 
that  fiscal  year  the  total  amounted  to  80,- 
000,000  feet.  By  1914  it  was  188.000,000 
feet,  in  1915  151,000,000  feet,  in  1916  231,- 
000,000  feet,  exclusive  of  approximately 
5,000,000  feet  sent  to  Porto  Rico  and  Ha- 
waii, and  in  1917  128,000,000  feet.  The 
value  of  the  exportations  of  1918  was  about 
$7,000,000  against  $8,978,000  in  1916  and 
$5,090,000  in  1915.  Most  of  the  films  ex- 
ported went  to  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
the  total  to  Great  Britain  in  1918  amount- 
ing to  24,000,000  feet,  and  to  Canada 
16,030,000  feet, 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  films.  No  exact 
figures  are  available  on  the  quantity  now 
produced.  An  estimate  based  on  the 
known  quantity  exported  suggests  that  the 
entire  domestic  production  considerably 
exceeds  1,000,000,000  feet,  with  a  value  of 
approximately  $40,000,000  per  annum 
when  "exposed"  and  ready  for  use  in  the 
projecting-machine.  The  value  of  the 
films  exported  from  the  United  States 
since  the  official  record  of  exports  was  be- 
gun in  1913  aggregates  about  $30,000,000, 
while  that  of  the  imports  since  1910 
amounts  to  about  $10,000,000,  including 
"unexposed"  and  "exposed"  positives  and 
negatives.  Of  the  128,000,000  feel  of 
exposed  films  exported  in  1917,  30,000,000 
went  to  England,  16,000,000  to  Italy. 
15,000,000  to  Russia,  11,000.000  to  France, 
14,000,000  to  Canada,  10,000,000  to  Aus- 
tralia. 6,000,000  to  Argentine.  2,375.000  to 
Japan,  and   1,320,000  to  China. 


THE  DECLINE    IN    IMPORTS   <>l 
LUXI  RIES 

Figures  for  importations  of  luxuries  into 
th<  United  States  continue  to  decline.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1918  they  showed  a  material 
decline  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  marked  decline  when  compared 
viih  the  year  before  the  war.  .lust  how 
great  the  actual  reduction  was.  it  is  difficult 
to  state,  because  many  articles  usually 
classed  as  luxuries  are  reported  onlj  in 
figures  of  value,  and  as  prices  of  these  per 
unit  of  quantity  have  advanced,  the  lower 

value  figures  do  not  adequately  represent 
the  decline  in  quantities  imported,  Hut  in 
actically  all  articles  in  which  quantities 


are  stated  the  fall  is  very  large,  and  in  those 

measured  only  by  value-figures  there  has 
been  in  most  cases  a  material  reduction. 
A  recent  compilation  by  the  National  City- 
Bank  shows  this  in  practically  all  im- 
ports usually  classed  as  luxuries.  That  the 
imports  should  be  less  than  before  the  war 
was  quite  natural  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  many  articles  of  this  character  origi- 
nated in  European  countries,  some  in  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  now  at  war,  and 
some  Avith  our  Allies  who  are  otherwise 
too  busily  employed. 

In  art  works,  for  example,  the  value  of 
the  imports  of  1918  was  only  about 
$11,000,000  against  $23,000,000  in  1917, 
and  $35,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1914.  In 
automobiles  the  value  in  1918  was  about 
$50,000  against  nearly  >2,000,000  in  191.3, 
and  more  than  $2,000,000  in  1912,  while 
the  average  value  per  machine  imported  in 
1918  was  less  than  one-half  what  it  as  as 
before  the  war.  Decorated  china  im- 
ported in  1918  was  about  $3,500,000  in 
value  against  practically  $8,000,000  in 
1914.  Of  cotton  laces  imported  in  1918  the 
value  was  about  X  10.000,000  against 
$16,500,000  in  1917,  and  nearly  $34,000,000 
in  1914.  Of  silk  laces  the  1918  imports 
were  valued  at  little  more  than  one-half 
those  of  1914.  Of  cotton  plushes  and 
velvets  the  quantity  in  1918  was  less  thau 
1,000,000 yards  against  more  than  3,000,000 
in  1917,  and  practically  5,000,000  in  1914. 
Of  ostrich  feathers,  in  1918  the  imports 
were  valued  at  nearly  $1,000,000  against 
nearly  $4,000,000  in  1914  and  over  16,- 
000,000  in  1913.  In  precious  stones  the 
total  for  1918  was  only  about  $32,000,000 
against  $47,000,000  in  1917  and  $50,000,000 
in  1913;  while  of  pearls  alone  the  value  in 
1918  was  less  than  $2,000,000  against  over 
$8,000,000  in  1917,  and  more  than  S10,- 
000,000  in  1916. 

In  articles  of  food  usually  classed  as 
luxuries  there  was  also  a  marked  fall. 
Cheese  imported  in  1918  amounted  to 
about  9.000,000  pounds  against  15,000,000 
in  1917,  and  64,000,000  in  1914.  Of  cur- 
rants the  imports  of  1918  were  over 
5,000,000  pounds  against  25 000,000 in  1916 
and  32,000,000  in  1914,  and  of  dates  only 
6,000,000  pounds  in  1918  against  34,000,- 
000  in  1914;  while  olives  and  olive-oil 
showed  totals  in  1918  of  about  one-half 
those  of  the  year  before  the  Avar. 


TAXATION   PLACING   GREAT   CHECKS 
ON  GROWTH  IN  GREAT  FORTUNES 

It  is  noted  by  a  writer  in  The  Financial 
World  that  the  proposal  in  Congress  to 
apply  super-tax  rates  in  the  revenue  act 
to  incomes  from  municipal  bonds  "calls 
attention  strikingly  to  the  fact  that  multi- 
millionaires and  great  estates  are  grad- 
ually being  driven  to  a  narrowing  way  of 
escape  from  the  tax-gatherer."  If  the 
new  plan  should  go  through,  there  a\ ill  here- 
after be  tree  of  taxation  Federal.  State,  and 
local,  only  the  first  issue  of  3  l  ■>  per  cent. 
Liberty  Bonds,  the  bonds  of  our  territorial 
possessions,  sucb  as  Philippine,  Hawaiian, 
and  Manila  bonds,  and  the  compara- 
tively limited  issue  of  Federal  Farm  Loan 
bonds,  the  total  Of  which  "is  a  mere  pinch 
when  it  comes  to  considering  the  buying- 
power  of  well-to-do  people  who  are  seeking 
to  gel  awaj  from  the  rising  tide  of  taxa- 
tion."    The  w  titer  adds; 

"When  the  tirst  hints  were  given  thai 
municipal  bonds  were  to  be  made  the  sub- 
jecl  of  Federal  taxes,  the  well-to-do.  like 
a  Mock  of  frightened  sheep,  rushed  to  one 
of  the  few  remaining  ports  of  safety,  tax- 
free  Libert}   Bond-,   ind  their  buying  sent 
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To  rkduce  to  the  minimum  the  time 
required  to  load,  transport  and  unload 
z, 400,000  fre'ght  cars  on  231,000 
miles  of  track !  This  is  the  Big  Job  of 
the  Railroads  in  America  today. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  — by   promptly   delivering  to  and 
hauling   merchandise  from  the  terminals,  have  aided 
materially  in  keeping  freight  cars  moving. 

They  are  time  and  money  savers  in  connecting  highly  ' 
ductive  territories  with  through  trunk  lines. 

The  "time  out"  necessary  to  change  tires  that  will       ^ , 
',  is  a  loss  to  the  owner  and  the  nation.  -rU* 


wear. 


Dependable  Truck  Tires  are  insurance  agaij 

_full  of  ^ute 


service. 


"There  is  now  a  Fisk  Tire 


Fisk  Solid  Truck  Tires  are  depend 
strength  to  meet  all  requirements.  Whe> 


need  SoW  T«« 


for  every  motor  vehicle  that  roils"  -  -Buy   Fisk.  «^^^  i^% 

FISK  SOLID  lfl»* 
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Farming 

Secrets! 


It' a  quite  a  feat  to  raw 
1SS  6«.  of  com  per  acre 
— and  average  that  much 
0n90acres.  That's  what 
I  S.  Long  did.  Let  Farm 
Knowledge  Help  You. 


NEW  discoveries  in  farming  are 
doubling  and  trebling  farm 
profits.  Learn  these  secrets 
of  saving  work  and  time,  revitaliz- 
ing soil,  improving  dairy  herd, 
better  marketing  plans.  FARM 
KNOWLEDGE  —  the  Farmer  s 
Own  Encyclopedia,  written 

BY  AMERICA'S  GREATEST 
FARMING  AUTHORITIES 
contains  the  boiled  down  expe- 
rience of  over  loo  men  who  are 
making  records  in  every  farming 
operation.  Four  volumes.  2000 
pages,  3000  illustrations.  Every 
page  practical  and  simple. 

Vol.  1.    Farm  Animals  and  their 
Care. 

Vol.  2.  Soils, 
Crops  and 
their  Manage- 
ment. 


Jtn«ma»^%-- 


Tie  Secrete* 

Success  In 

Farming 


Vol.  3.    Machinery  and  Construction. 

Vol.  4.     Business  Side  of  Farming. 

The  most  complete  work  of  its  kind 
ever  prepared.  Like  having  an  Agricultural 
College  in  your  own  home. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOK 

A  special  booklet  has  been  written  about 
FARM  KNOWLEDGE,  containing  complete  list 
of    contents   and    names    and    contributors;    als®  „„- 

SampTetpag9esaa,id  illustrations.    Whether  you  ai e»  *«"■««  ^ty  man 
thinking  of  farming,  write  for  free  copy  of  the   booklet  now. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Dept.  73192,  CHICAGO 


Protect  Your 
[~~  Liberty  Bonds 

also  other  valuable  papers.   The 
Landa  Valuable  Papers,  genuine 
leather.  Wallet  just    the  thing. 
Contains  eight  strong  compart 
ments  labeled— Liberty  Bonds, 
Notes  and  Mortgages,  Deeds, 
Contracts.  Policies,  Will,  etc. 

Keeps  documents    classified 
as  well  as  in  good  shape    a 
source  of  comfort  and  ease  ot 
mind.    Valuable  Xmas  Gift  for 
anybody.    Size  closed  5  xlUJ4 
inches.  Title  in  gold  on  cover. 
Three  grades:    Style  1,  S2.25  <%£>„ 
Style  2,  S1.75    Style  3,    $1.0O    Book 

Same  in  Fabrikoid  75c.  ^^J^J^ZTrt!^ 
ft,n^laPtf,nedNar.SoTof  oSer^La'nda  desirable  Xmas  gift, 
FREE  As  conditions  are  disturbed  place  ?our  orders  promptly. 
Order  shipped  dau  received.  Se"d  draft  M.O.or  stamps  TODAT  . 
A    LANDA  &  SONS  CO..  Dept.  17A.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


'  «Watch-Your-English" 
Handbooks 

Four  up-to-date  little  volumes, 
arranged  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Standard  Dictionary."  Depend- 
able and  sure  guides  to  the  cor- 
rection of  manv  common  faults 
in  English  speech  and  writing. 
Always  ready  with  the  correct 
answers  to  the  little  "puzzlers  ' 
in  English  which  come  up  every 
day  Four  volumes  each  com- 
plete in  itself:  "Faullv  Diction," 
how  to  correct  it — "Better  s.,  v, 
ways  to  improve  your  language— 
"Foreign  Phrases"  in  daily  use — 
"Helpful  Hints"    toward    better 

English,  (loth.  25c  each,  or  all 
four  in  neat  box  for  75c.  We  pay 
carriage. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
New  York 


A  Virile   Message  from  the    Arizona  Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "The  Affirmative  Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  ENGLISH  »  75 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years 

By  Mabel  Wagnalls 

The  fascinating  story  upon  which  is 
based  the   Famous  Screen    Drama 

REVELATION 

Featuring  Madame  Nazimova 

The  inspiring  story  of  Joline,  the   artist's  model 

her  care-free  and   unrestrained   life,  her  visit 

to  the  forbidden  grounds  of  the   monastery,  the 
Lrtling     developments    there,    and    her    sub 
sequent  regeneration.     This  book   is  illustrated 
with  eight  scenes  from  the  motion   picture.     It 
is  a  fascinating  story    and    is   beautifully   told. 

READ  THE  BOOK— THEN  SEE  THE  PLAY1 

Cloth  hound,  price  75  cents  net;  hy  mail  83  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


the  prices  of  these  bonds  to  a  very  con- 
siderable   premium.     The    Federal    Farm 
Loan  bonds  rose  to  a  premium  of  106  or 
better,  and  all  the  territorial  bonds  were 
in  strong  demand.     The  fact  can  not  be 
blinked  that  ever  since  the  first  income-tax 
act  was  passed  several  years  ago,  the  trend 
of  sentiment  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  a  certain  sense  that  of  the 
Senate  also,  has  been  toward  a  constantly 
increasing    tax    on    large    incomes.     This 
sentiment  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
evidence    that    large    profits    were    being 
made  by  many  already  rich  concerns  and 
individuals  from  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment   for    war-supplies.      Of    the    $8,- 
000,000,000  which  is  to  be  raised  by  the 
new  revenue  act  now  under  consideration, 
$1,800,000,000  is  to  be  secured  by  income 
and  super-taxes;   $1,000,000,000  from  the 
corporation    income    tax;     $3,000,000,000 
from   war-profits    and    excess-profits    tax, 
and  $110,000,000  from  taxes  on  estates  of 
deceased  persons.     Here  is  nearly  $6,000,- 
000,000   of   the   $8,000,000,000   that   will 
come    almost    directly    from    incomes    or 
business,  and  the  most  of  it  from  corpora- 
tion profits  and  the  so-called  super-taxes. 
Plainly  there  is  an  attempt  at  a  wealth- 
leveling  process  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a 
revenue-raising  measure. 

"Some   very   severe    penalties   are   pre- 
scribed   for    attempted    evasion    of    these 
taxes,  and  we  have  actually  had  a  collector 
of  the   Internal  Revenue   District  m  the 
Wall  Street  section  issuing  an  announce- 
ment saying  he  had  been  helped  greatly 
by  letters  received  by  discharged  employees 
or  others  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
private  incomes  of  certain  rich  men  who 
had    attempted    to    evade     paying     their 
just  dues.     The  announcement  stated  that 
the  collector  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
more   such  information,   which  would  be 
kept  confidential.     This  collector  is    evi- 
dently gunning  for  big  game  and  he,  too, 
has  developed  the  spirit  of  the  wealth  hunt 
as  it  has  grown  and  been  nurtured  by  the 
lawmakers  at  "Washington.     Many  of  the 
latter,  like    Kitchin,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are 
from  sections  of  the  country  where  large 
wealth  is  anathema  and  Wall  Street  is  held 
up  to  derision  and  scorn.     At  the  same 
time  we  see  none  of  these  interests  working 
any  the  less  for  high  prices  for  the  products 
of  their  own  particular  sections,  and  they 
have    been    especially    clamorous    against 
assuming  anv  of  the  war-burdens  when  it 
has  been  suggested  that  they  be  put  upon 
their   own   pet   projects   or   staples,      lne 
South,  for  instance,  has  made  the  poorest 
showing  with  respect   to   the   purchase  of 
Liberty  Bonds  and  has  clamored  unceas- 
ingly against  having  any  price  limitations 
placed  on  raw  cotton. 

"On  one  side  is  Dives  and  the  other 
Lazarus.  The  Senate  is  the  only  means 
left  for  breaking  this  effort  to  divert  wealth 
into  the  public  treasury  by  taxation.  If 
the  Senate  succeeds  in  defeating  the  effort 
of  the  House  to  tax  the  only  remaining 
refuge  of  wealth  from  the  wrath  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  the  3 }  2s  and  municipal  and  terri- 
torial obligations,  they  will  merit  the 
thanks  of  the  hard-prest  multimillionaires 
of  America.  Verily,  the  rich  now  know  well 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,  Mhe  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy." 


Ruling     Reversed.— A      Detroit      judge 
ruled  the  other  day  that  a  married  man 

has  a  riglil  to  go  down-town  two  nights 
each  week.  It  is  understood  that  short  l\ 
after  the  judge  arrived  home  that  evening 
the  ruling  was  re\  ersed.     Kansas  City  Slur. 


Those  Gifl  Farms.  It  is  planned  to 
give  every  soldier  a  farm  and  forty  years 
in  which  to  pay  for  it.  And  forty  years 
isn't  an>  too  long,  If  it  is  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  products  Of  some  of  the  Co\  em- 
inent farms.      Kansas  City  Star. 


HELP  WANTED— Female. 


STENOGRAPHER.' 
Bright,    competent    young    lady,    congenial  ] 
surroundings     fine,    permanent    position;    ex- 
cellent  opportunity   for  advancement;    write, 
Elating    age;    experience    and    salary_  desired. 


100,000  Stenographers 
Needed 


Learn  the  New  Way 

In  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting 

100,000  stenog- 
raphers needed- 
draft  calls,  war  con- 
ditions, and  big  in- 
crease of  business, 
causing  enormous 
shortage!  {26  to  $40 
per   week  gladly 

paid    t/>    efficient 

workers .  You  can  quickly  obtai  n  one  of  these 
high-salaried  positions  thru  the  New  Way  in 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  You  «"  become 
an  expert  in  spare  minutes  at  home  and  earn 
a  big  salary  within  a  few  short  montns 

Entire  New  Way  Course  On  Trial 

Startling  new  method    makes  marvelous >   speed 

in  Shorthand   and  Typewriting   easy  for  anyone 

New  Way    saves   half    the   time   ami  two-th.r  Is 

the  expense.    Nothinz    else    like    it.    80  to   10) 

words    a    minute     m    typewrlling-125    to    150 

words  a  minute  in  shorthand  guaranteed.    Wot 

a  penny  if  we  fail 


sala 


m 


Irl- 


BOOK 


or' 
I  tlon. 


STEN1 

Lflr 


FREE 

Send   postal  for  big  free  book  and  special 

war-time    offer.      New    Way  guarantee*    big 

r" //M-and    the   wonderful    results    eu^ 

tee  big-paying  position.    Rush  card  NOW  to 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

3209  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Obio 


Eat  Your  Way  To  Health 


TYLER'S     MACERATED 

Tf  A  blend  of  Cereals.  Fruit,  Cocoanut^  etc 
y^Rich  in  Vitamins  -  Iron,  phosphate*  and 
/  other  mineral  salts.  Tastes  good  as  con- 
fection-satisfying  and  strengthening  -  cor- 
rocts  and  invigorates  the  digestive  organs 
and  cures  constipation.  Used  and  reeommened 
by  Doctors  of  all  Schools.  Order  today  and  be 
healthier  that  much  sooner.  Sample  3-lb.  can 
postpaid,  $1.00    Raw  Food  Book  15  cents 

BYRON   TYLER,  (Estab.  1899) 
1 Q  Gibraltar  Bldg-        Kansas  City.  Mo.  U.S.*. 


WHEAT 


ummei 
Labels 


QUALITY  FIRST 

Fenton  labels  "stay  stuck" 
and  they  are  tough.  Every 
one  of  them  perfect— nomatter 
how  complicated  the  design. 
Made  by  the  largest  exclusive 
gummed  label  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Estimates  and 
prices  on  request. 
FENTON  LABEL  CO. 
9th  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


"Oh,  No!"  -:  "Never!" 

WHS     ■■*»■■  you  Would 


That  is 

what 

you  would 

exclaim  if  you  heard  any  one  of  your  children  saying 
"I  am  a  new  beginner."— "Finally,  Johnny  he  grew 
worse,  and  died." — "I  will  come, providing  it  does 
not  rain." — "Previous  to  dying  he  made  his  will." 
Some  big  folks  use  such  inelegancies  of  speech,  too. 
Better  get  that  handy  little  book,  "A  Desk-Book 
of  Errors  In  English,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
and  correct  all  such  slips.  5i.oo;  by  mail,  $I.o8. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Leak! 

repair,  .>'/.»  belli  tl><"'  raWsrmf. 

75c  Instead  of  $15.00  to  $25.00 

ready  I"  atop  lha  leak. 

M  Ml  ajaaim  •"    *  «'  '<••"'•' 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

398  Ellicott  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

-The  V»W^  P'^le- 
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THE 


LEXICOGRAPH  YAVS 
EASY   CHAIR 


lu  thio  column,  to  decide  qnMtionj  i -inn  rruiiif;  the  iurrrnt 
ii-i-  ofword*,  the  Funk  &  Vt'agnalU  New  Standard  Dictionary 

i-  consulted  u^  arbitar. 

Headers  will  please  bear  tn  mind  thai  no  not' 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Sbvkral  Correspondents:  The  Lexi- 
cographer regrets  that  tie  can  not  undertake  to 
answer  or  to  discuss  anj  points  of  grammar  thai 
liis  correspondents  are  capable  <d'  settling  for 
themselves  by  referring'  to  any  good  school 
grammar,  such  as  Dr.  .lames  C.  Pernald's  "En- 
glish Grammar  Simplified."  or  liis  "Working 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  both 
published  by  the  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
:t.->i  360  Fourth  We.,  New  fork. 

•I..  O.  K.."  Carnduff,  Sask.,  ('an.  -In  the 
name  of  the  town  Lens,  the  final  s  is  sounded, 
r  i  ■  word  should  be  pronounced  lans—a  as  in 
art — notwithstanding  the  fad  thai  some  scholars 

ha\e  indicated  the  pronunciation  as  harmonizing 
with  i lie  rules  of  the  French  language  in  which 
linal  8  is  usually  silent. 

With  reference  to  Loos,  there  are  two  towns 

one  near  Lens,  which  is  pronounced  //(  -u  as  in 
rule,  the  other  near  Lille,  which  is  pronounced 
lua — u  as  in  rule. 

•'II.  s.."  Chicago,  ill. --"I  would  be  Interested 
to  know  why  a  period  is  placed  after  cent,  in  the 
phrase    pi  T    Cent,    when    used    in    I  he    middle   of   a 

sentence." 

Because  the  term  Ls  abbrei  iated  from  the  Latin 
per  centum. 

"B.  D.,"  Fitchburg,  Mass. — "After  having 
been  carefully  trained  to  use  the  adjective  with 
such  verbs  as  feci,  smell,  stem,  appear,  and  the 
like,  1  now  find  that  some  grammarians,  if  I  am 
not  hi  error,  require  the  adverb.  I  refer  to  you 
as  the  ultimate  authority.  Would  you  say, 
'To  smell  sweet  or  sweetly,'  'To  feel  bad  or  badly,' 
and  other  similar  cases.' 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  in  his  "English  Grammar 
Simplified"  says:  "Whether  to  use  at  the  close 
of  a  sentence  a  predicate  adjective  or  an  adverb, 
is  often  a  perplexing  question.  Which  of  the 
following  constructions  shall  we  use'.'  They 
escaped  safe  to  land:  They  escaped  safely  to 
land.  The  answer  is,  that  either  is  right,  ac- 
cording to  our  point  of  view.  If  we  think  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  escaped,  just  as  if  we 
said,  'They  were  safe,'  we  should  say,  'Thej 
escaped  safe  to  land.'  But  if  we"  are  thinking  of 
the  manner  of  the  escapt — without  accident  or 
loss  of  life — we  should  say,  They  escaped  safely 
to  laud.'  With  such  words  as  look,  smell,  taste, 
etc.,  we  need  to  note  carefully  whether  the 
reference  is  to  the  subject  or  to  the  verb.  If 
the  reference  is  to  a  quality  of  the  subject,  use  the 
adjective;  as,  That  hat  looks  pretty;  The  Bower 
smells  sweet;  This  fruit  tastes  good;  I  feel  hot; 
you  look  sad.  But  if  t  he  reference  is  to  the  manner 
of  the  action,  use  the  adverb:  as,  1 1 e  looked  closely 
at  the  signature;  He  smell  suspiciously  I  lie  odor 
of  the  medicine." 

"L.   J.    F.,"    Renfrew.    Pa. — "  (1)    How    many 

tribes  of  North  American  Indians  were  there 
and  name  the  various  tribes.  (2)  Was  the  Fox 
tribe  a  different  one  from  the  Sacs,  or  is  this  one 
tribe  known  as  Fox  and  Sac.'" 

(1)  The  Census  of  1910  shows  no  fewer  than 
281  tribes  in  the  various  Slates,  and  in  Alaska 
21,  with  45  additional  Kskimoan  tribes.  Complete 
statistics  for  Canada  arc  not  available,  but, 
exclusive  of  Eskimo,  there  are  probably  at  least 
half  as  many  tribes  as  in  the  United  stales.  A 
list  of  names  would  hi  consequence  be  very  long. 
Consult  your  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
DICTIONARY,  pages  89  and  !)().  (2)  The  Fox, 
or  Muskwaki,  tribe  was  compelled,  after  disaster 
in  war  with  the  French  and  the  Ojibwa,  to 
amalgamate  (in  1760)  with  the  Sauk,  with  whom 
they  have  ever  since  been  associated  and  the  two 
bribes  are  now  practically  one. 

"C.  S.  H.,"  Buffalo,  X.  Y.— The  expressions, 
"The  second  largest  city"  and  "the  second 
largest  loan"  are  colloquial  English.  Thero 
can  be  only  one  largest  city  or  loan,  but  usage 
has  sanctioned  such  constructions.  They  save  a 
circumlocutionary  way  of  expressing  the  thoughts, 
which  otherwise  woidd  have  to  be  rendered  some- 
what in  this  way — "The  second  city  in  point  of 
population " :  "The  second  loan  in  regard  to  size." 

In  reference  to.  "He  can  not  but  wait  "  and  "  He 
can   not   but    think."   both  these  expressions  are 


In  war  or  work  or  play,  there's 
a  way  to  shorten  the  way  and 
make  it  easier  in  the  footing — 
if  you  wear 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Ctf'sfi4* 

CUSHION    HEEL 
COSTER  W"Bg£/rVgl 


Cat's  Paw  Heels  are  different  Keels. 
The  famous  Foster  Friction  Plug  gives 
the  foot  a  light,  but  sure,  grip.  No 
slipping.  No  holes  to  track  mud  or 
dirt.  Longer  life  to  the  heel,  and  Cat's 
Paws  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
kind. 


Cat's  Paw  Rubber  Heels  are  war 
time  heels  for  men  and  women.  They 
save  you  money  and  safeguard  every 
step  you  take.  Walk  easily  and  safely 
through  life.  Black,  white  or  tan.  For 
men,  women  and  children — all  dealers. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Originators  and  patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  which  /rezvnts  slipping 


Ask  for  and  see  that  you  get  Cat's   Paws 


This  Man  Wrote  the  Fastest 
Shorthand  in  the  World 


In  1910  lie  won  the  free-for-all  world's  championship  speed  co 

with  a  net  speed  of  268  words  a  minute  on  court  reporting  matter.     In 

191 1  he  broke  the  world's  speed  and  accuracy  record  for  solid  matter — and  he  still 
holds  this  record,  lb-  is  now  Official  Stenographer  of  the  Xew  York  Supreme  <  ourt  in  Brooklyn  and  is  earning 
one  of  the  handsome  salaries  that  go  to  the  EXPERTS  in  the  profession,  lie  is  Clyde  II.  Marshall.  A  short 
time  before  he  won  the  world's  championship,  he  was  writing  about  75  words  a  minute  as  anofTk  v  stenographer. 

From   75  Words  a  Minute  to  268  Words  a  Minute 

and  from  a  poorly-paid  office  job  to  a  highly-paid  official  position.  This  remarkab'e  i  mprovement  was  due, 
Mr.  Marshall  frankly  states,  to  the  training  he  received  from  Robert  I- .  Rose,  when  Mr.  Rose  was  Instructor 
i-i  a  Shorthand  School  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Rose's  thirty  years'  experieni  e  in  the  most  exacting  kind  of  short- 
hand work  he  has  now  embodied  in  a  correspondence  system  of  instruction  which  is  recognized  in  the 
shorthand  world  as  the  most  expert,  practical  and  effective  in  existence.  Clyde  II.  Marshall  says  of  this 
lati  st  Rose  system: 

"It  represents  what  many  years  of  diversified  reporting  ex- 
perience, a  rare  mastery  of  the  shorthand  art.  a  •  onstant 
and  intelligent  observation  of  your  fellow  reporters,  and  a 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  your  calling,  have  enabled  you  to  „ 

contribute  to  shorthand   nrogreS3-    namely,    the  best  style  wl' 

of  published  shorthand  in  the  world.  ' ' 

This  course  is  unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  the  greatest  shorthand  cxpi  its  in  the  country,  by  many  official 
reporters  in  the  I".  S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  etc.  It  will  give  you  in  a  few  months  a  mastery 
of  the  expert  shorthand  that  will  insure  a  fine  position  and  a  big  salary  for  you.  You  can  take  this  course 
in  your  spare  time  without  interfering  with  the  work  you  are  now  doing.  You  will  have  Mr.  Rose's  direct  per- 
sonal instruction  and  encouragement.  He  will  personally  correct  >our  papers,  explain  your  weaknesses, 
and  give  you  individual  advice  and  help. 

WILL  YOU  READ  THIS  FREE  BOOK? 

We  will  ..net  you  free,  without  obligation  on  vour  pari,  tin  interesting  book,  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MASTER 
OF  SHORTHAND.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  what  men  arc  doing  through  expert  -horthand  training— the  tine 
positions  they  are  winning  and  the  large  salaries  they  arc  earning.  It  will  snow  you  how  you  can  prepare  for,  and 
surely  secure,  a  better  oosition  and  a  larger  income,  without  interfering  with  your  present  work  while  you  are  studying. 
Write  for  this  book  NOW — a  postal  will  do 
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Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 
corns  so  they  peel  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  upon 
a  tender,  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly  the  entire 
corn  or  callus  loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
oft  without  a  twinge  of  pain. 

Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

A  small  bottle  of  Freezone  costs  but 
8   few    cents    at    drug   stores    anywhere. 

The  Edward  Wesley  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

— Advertisement 


PEET'S 

TRIANGLE  PAPER  CLIP 

Patented  May  22nd,  1917 
The  careful  business  manager  who  considers 
cost  and  efficiency  finds  PEET'S  PATENT 
CLIP  with  the  CRIMP  is  just  another  step 
toward  100  per  oent.  office  efficiency.  Write 
for  samples  and  prices. 

PEET  BROTHERS 
618-20  Cherry  St.,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become   a  lawyer.    Legally 
'  trained  men  win  high  positions 
;  and  big  success  in  business  and 
/  public    life.    Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— be  a  leader*   Law- 

Sers  earn 
00  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  Btep.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state,    Money  refunded  According 
to    our  Guarantee   Bond    if    dissatisfied.      Degree 
of  LL.  B.  conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents  enrolled.     Low  cost,  easy   terms,     fourteen 
vulnme  Law  Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if 
you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide'    and 
'Evidence"  bookB  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  9B2-FC,   Chicago 


permissible.  "He  can  not  wait "  and  "  He  can  not 
think"  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  man  to  wait  or  think.  "  He  can  not  but  wait" 
and  "He  can  nor  but  think"  imply  that  the  first 
person  referred  to  can  do  nothing  else  but  wait, 
and  that  the  second  person  can  do  nothing  else 
but  think,  that  is,  have  an  impression  concerning 
a  matter  under  consideration. 

"  H.  B.  J,"  Winsted,  Conn. — "Which  word 
should  be  used  in  the  following  sentence  and  why 
— 'The  hat  looks  well  (or  good)  on  you'?" 

Well  is  correct.  "The  hat  looks  good  on  you," 
besides  offending  the  ear  would  mean  "when 
worn  by  you,  the  hat  appears  to  be  of  good 
quality."  "The  hat  looks  good"  means  that  the 
hat  appears  to  be  of  a  good  make.  The  hat 
"looks"  in  the  sense  of  "appearing"  not  of 
"observing.'-'  Why  not  say,  "The  hat  is  becom- 
ing to  you"? 

"H.  W.  A.,"  Tonopah,  Nev. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  grammatically  perfect — 'People  come 
here  to  get  educated'?" 

People  is  used  of  a  large  number  of  persons, 
persons  of  a  small  number  of  people,  as  pointed 
out  recently.  Get  is  used  colloquially  to  mean 
"  become  (what  one  was  not  before)  " — by  ellipsis 
of  a  reflexive  pronoun  ("themselves"  in  the 
sentence  you  quote).  It  would,  therefore,  be 
preferable  to  avoid  such  use  of  get  in  the  best 
style. 

"A.  V.  J.,"  Fowlkes,  Term. — "  (1)  Is  the  verb 
tote  in  good  usage  at  present?  I  have  often  heard 
it  condemned  as  the  very  worst  English  in  some 
parts  of  the  North.  (2)  Also,  can  the  word 
carry  ever  be  rightly  used  when  accompany  is 
meant,  as,  'He  carried  her  to  the  show"?  1  find 
that  Mr.  Long,  author  of  several  text-books  on 
English  and  American  literature,  uses  it  in  this 
sense." 

(1)  The  dictionary  describes  the  use  of  the  word 
as  colloquial  in  Southern  and  Western  United 
States,  and  as  colloquial  or  provincial  when  used 
in  arithmetic.  (2)  The  same  work  states  that 
the  usage  is  archaic  or  dialectal. 

"W.  H.  M.,"  Charlotte,  N.  C— "Which  is 
correct,  distributer  or  distributor?" 

Distributer  is  defined  as  "  One  who  or  that  which 
distributes."  Distributer  is  also  given  as  a  second 
meaning  of  distributor,  the  first  meaning  being 
connected  with  printing.  Both  forms  are,  there- 
fore, correct.  In  England,  distributor  is  the 
preferred  form. 

"G.  W.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct—'  Hyman's  appearance  is  analo- 
gous to  the  character  of  the  entire  transaction'?" 

Analogous  means  "resemblance  in  certain 
respects,"  and  the  dictionary  gives  as  an  illus- 
tration of  its  use:  "A  sunbeam,  a  landscape,  the 
ocean,  make  an  analogous  impression  on  the 
mind."  If,  therefore,  Hyman's-  appearance  and 
the  character  -of  the  entire  transaction  made  a 
somewhat  similar  impression  on  the  mind,  the 
use  of  analogous  would  be  correct. 

"F.  W.  S.,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — "Why  do  edi- 
torial writers,  paragraphers,  and  columnists,  in 
using  the  first  personal  pronoun,  invariably  employ 

'we'  or  ' our ' ? " 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  individual 
element  in  the  background.  An  editorial  might 
often  lose  force  if  it  appeared  as  the  personal 
opinion  of  oue  man,  and  the  "we"  suggests  that 


some  lugher  authority,  as  that  of  the  combined 
editorial  staff  and  such  other  persons  as  have 
dominating  influence  on  the  views  exprest  in  the 
paper,  is  responsible. 

"C.  A.  H.,"  Providence,  R.  I. —  "Please  stale 
the  rule  for  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  phrase 
'  Dear  Cousin  John '  in  the  beginning  of  a  letter. 
I  have  been  told  that  cousin  should  begin  with  a 
small  letter  when  followed  by  the  person's  name, 
and  a  capital  when  used  alone.     Is  this  correct?" 

The  words  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  cousin, 
aunt,  etc.,  begin  with  a  capital  when  put  before  a 
proper  name;  as,  Aunt  Helen,  Brother  Jones, 
Cousin  James.  When  the  words  are  used  in  be- 
ginning a  letter  as,  "Dear  Cousin,"  the  word 
cousin  should  be  capitalised;  but  when  used  in 
a  general  sense,  a  small  initial  letter  is  proper. 

"C.  W.  C,"  Roanoke,  Va. — "What  is  tho 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  antipodes?" 

The  word  is  pronounced  an-tip'o-diz — a  as  in 
fat,  i  as  in  hit,  o  -...■-  in  obey,  i  as  in  police.  For  the 
history  of  the  pronunciation  see  Vizetelly's  "  Desk- 
Book  of  25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispro- 
nounced." 

"A.  W.  H.,"  Boston,  Mass. — "The  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  proper  punctuation-mark 
after  a  question  such  as  the  following:  'Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  do  (so  and  so).'  Should 
the  period  or  interrogation-mark  be  used?" 

Following  a  request  to  do  something  a  question- 
mark  is  necessary,  as  it  is  also  when  the  intention 
is  to  ask  a  question. 

To  Several  Correspondents:  Th.e  pro- 
nunciations given  below  approximate  to  local 
usage  as  closely  as  it  can  be  indicated  by  t.'ie 
symbols  of  the  New  Scientific  Alphabet,  employed 
to  indicate  pronunciation  in  Funk  &  Wagn.all-. 
New  Standard  Dictionary. 

Allaines,  aV'lan' — the  first  a  between  a  as  in 
altruist  and  a  as  in  all,  the  second  a  as  in  air. 

Beaumetz-lcs-Cambrai,  bo"me'  le  kan"bra' — o  or 
in  go,  e's  as  in  they,  a,  as  in  arm,  n  nasal,  a  as  in 
fare. 

Cheinin  des  Dames,  she-man'  de  dam—  :  as  ^n 
over,  a  as  in  at,  e  as  in  they,  and  a  as  in  balm. 

Coucy-le-Chateau,  ku"si'  le  sha"to'—u  as  in  rule, 
i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  over,  a  as  in  arm,  o  as  in  go. 

Doignies,  dwa"nyi' — a  as  in  arm,  i  as  in  police. 

Drocourt,  dro"kur' — o  as  in  go,  u  as  in  rule. 

Dury,  du"ri' — U  as  in  Dumas,  i  as  in  police. 

Juvigny,  zu"vi"nyi' — z  as  in  azure,  u  as  in  dune 
(French),  i's  as  in  police. 

Le  Mesnil,  le  me"nil' — e  as  in  over,  e  as  in  they, 
i  as  in  police. 

Nesle,  nal— the  a  as  in  fare,  so  also  in  Vesle,  raL 

Nord,  nor — o  as  in  nor. 

Queant,  ke"an' — e.  as  in  they,  a  as  in  arm.  n 
nasal  as  in  (French)  salon  or  (French)  bon.. 

Rocguigny,  rok"ki"nyi' — o  as  in  obey  and  it's  as 
in  police. 

Rumaucourt,  ru"mo"kur' — u  as  in  Dumas,  <>  as 
in  go,  u  as  in  rule. 

Sensee,  san"se' — a  as  in  arm,  n  nasal,  and  e  as 
in  they. 

Soissons,  swas"son' — a  as  in  arm,  o  as  in  nn, 
n  nasal. 

Sorny,  sor"ni' — o  as  in  or  and  i  as  in  police. 

St.  Quentin,  (1)  (English):  sant  kuen'tin — a  asm 
at,  e  as  in  pen,  i  as  in  habit.  (2)  (French) :  san  kan"- 
tan' — first  a  as  in  at,  n  nasal  as  in  (French)  pain', 
second  a  as  in  arm,  and  third  a  as  in  at. 

Terny,  tar"ne' — a  as  in  fare,  e  as  in  eight. 

Voormezeele,  vor"mi"ze'U — o  as  in  go,  ('  as  in 
habit,  e  as  in  they,  i  as  in  habit.  In  French  the 
name  is  spelled  Voorrnezelle,  and  pronounced,  tor1  - 
me-zel'  —o  as  in  go,  e  as  in  over,  and  el  as  in  tell. 

Ytres,  i'tre — /  as  in  polio1,  e  as  in  over. 
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Colorado  Springs  -Manitou 

For  the  Rest  That  Builds  Up 

Let  Colorado's  blue  skies  and  tugged  mountains 
give  you  the  inspiration  and  the  energy  that 
you  need.     There  is  no  more  delightful  time  ot 
the  year  than  the  succession  of  bright,  sparkling 
days  from  September  to  Christmas.      If  inter 
ested  in  Health,  Education,  Recreation  or  Resi- 
dence in  this  unique  City  of  Mountain  and^ 
Plain,  write  for  88-page  illustrated  book.,'     5 
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THE  CHAMBHR  OF  COMMERCE 

100  IND!  '  UNO 

Colorado  Springs,  t    ill 
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PIKES  PEAK  AUTO   HIGHWAY 


Class, Ned    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


WANTED  IDEAS.  Write  for  list" 6t  patent 
buyers.  What  to  Invent  with  List  of  Inven 
dons  Wanted,  and  ft, 000,000  in  prizes  ol 
fered.  Send  sketch  tor  free  opinion  as  to 
patentability.  Our  tour  Guide  books  fiee, 
1'. units  advertised  tree.  Victor  J.  I  vans 
\  i  o.,  ".v.)  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE   YOfR    RIGHTS  TO  I'M 
I   \  I     PROI  E<    [TON.       Sign    and    witness 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."   This  form, 
I  (  ok  and  suggestions  sent  free.  Lancastei  & 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Real  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  i  haracters  in  the 
famous  Bohemia  ol  Paris.  By  V.  Berkeley 
Smith.  With  100  drawings  and  i 
snapshots  l>\  the  author,  two  caricatures 
by  Sancha,  and  water-color  frontispiece 
\  i.l  Lopkinson  Smith.  ISmo,  i  oth, 
Jl.'jn 

FUNK     &     WAGNALIS    COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Are..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FORDS  START  EASY  IN  COLD  W  I  \- 
THER  with  out  new  19 IS  carburetors.  Many 
extia  miles  pet  gallon.  Use  cheapest  gasoline 
or  half  kerosene.  Increased  power.  Style* 
lor  any  motor.  Very  slow  on  high.  Attach  it 
yourself.  Big  profits  to  agents.  Monej 
guarantee.  SOdays'  trial.  AiR-Fnicriot 
i.i  ri  iok  Co.,  156  Madison,  Dayton, Ohio. 


"MODERN"    DITM  It  A  IOK         \    BCS1 

MESS  GE1    II    R.      M  up.      .'>0    to    7a    copies 

from  pen,  pencil,   typewriter.      No  g 
gelatine.   35,000  firms  use  it     30  Days    1'ti.il. 
You  need  one.     Booklet    Free     .1   G.  Durkin 
St  Reeves  <  onipany.  Pittsburgh,  l'a. 


SALESMEN    WANTED 


YOl    CAN  EARN  anywhere  from  $3000  to 

JtilHMl  a  ve.u  selling  \  isiial  Instruction  Equip- 
ment to  schools  and  libraries.  Exclusive 
territory,  permanent  contracts  to  high  class 
men.  A  I  references  and  cash  deposit  guar- 
antiee required.  Underwood  &  ' 
Dept.  ('.  117  .'«i!    \         \   u  York. 
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